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well-groomed lady commands 
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hair completes her personal 
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"S WEET is the blue of the sky, sweet the touch of- the 


breeze; sweet is the fragrance of flowers, sweet the taste 
X fruits, sweet is the chirping of the birds. sweet the ripen- 
ing harvest in the fields: sweet is the water in the 
rivers, sweet the chuckle of the babies — sweet indeed is 
the Earth in her autumna! garb. The wcrld is agog with 
the joy of living; in every sow) is a craving for a richer, 
fuller longer life, in every heart a prayer — Give us 
health. give us strength, give us a joyful, happy, long life. 
With pure and genuine Ayurvedic medicines so famous for 
their efficacy, Sadhana Ausadhalaya is helping man to realise 
his innate desire for a healthy, long life 


SADHANA —— 
AUSADHALAYA — 
DACCA 


The Pioneer 
Ayurvedic Hall, 
Branches & Agencies — 
All Over the world. 
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N the Second Chapter of the holy 
Chandi the manifestation of the 
Divine Mother is depicted in 
highly symbolic language. It be- 
gins with a tale of war—a war 
between the devas and the asuras 
which is so often spoken of in the 
Hindu scriptures. 

A significantly moral war 


standing for a ful hundred 
years Hundred years esoterically symbolises 
the completion of a life's cycle. Man's life 
is ndeed a story of continued struggle. “Struggle 


has been aa oft-quoted phrase in 

The struggle continues in both 
ph-si:al and moral planes.. Godliness in man stands 
alvars at war with animality in his constitution. 
Ths is the eternal war between the devas and the 
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is 


By MAHANAMBRATA BRAHMACHARI 


asuras, between Ahura Mazda and Ahirman as 
expressed by the great Zorothustra. 


The gods being defeated, the asuras have 
occupied the throne of the heavenly kingdom. As a 
result, the Satanic instincts reign supreme in the 
domain. The immortal devas are hovering on earth 
like so many mortals being driven from their 
celestial abode. The Devas put the heads together 
and hit upon a plan. Brahma took the lead and 
proceeded towards the abode of Vishnu and Shiva. 
Brahma typifies the creative energy and so do Vishnu 
and Shiva, the power of preservation and destruetion 
respectively. The Trinity embody the totality of 
energy and hence can never be subdued by any 
demonic power. Before the Trinity the devas nar- 
rated the pathetic tale of their great disaster—the 
fall from their Divine status. They piteously craved 
for redemption. 


Vishnu, who has: been called Chakri and holds 
the wheel of eternal ‘activity that sustains the Uni- 


verse, flew into a rage. Passion and gompassion. 


* 


10 


mioved the Divinity. The story of the demonic 
brutalities was instrumental, as it were, in pushing 
out of the Divine body, His all-swallowing energy in 
the form of effulgent light. . Furious rays oozed out 
of His fiery face. The august sight brought terrific 


excitement in. Brahma and Shiva, The creative and 


destructive energies came out of their glowing bodies ' 


and took the form. of light, . Sympathetically, the 
half-dead Gods regained their lost vigour. and were 
furiously enraged. Divine wrath was transformed 
into fiery rage. | | 

mystic unification of all -these luminous 
energies took place instantaneously. The flash spread 
far and wide like burning mountains. The accumulat- 
ed glow of the flaming energy appeared in & great 
motherly figure. The entire creation was all aglow 
with the soothing luminous light of Her face. 
Reverentially the gods gazed at her with eyes full 
of joy and wonder, ‘Mother’, all in one voice ex- 
claimed delightfully, Passionately did She smile and 
from the depths of darkness and despair peeped 
forth the morning light of power and“ glory. 

The different parts of the body of the Mother 
are the embodiment of energies of the different 
deities, Mysteries appear to be pictorially figured. 

- The power of Shiva found ‘expression in the 
Mother's face. The term Shiya connotes purity and 
goodness and Mother’s..countenance is .the embodi- 
ment thereof, The nectar of:immortality 1s mani- 
fested in the sweetness of Her smile, ‘The blue locks 
of.cloudish hair ed apis the darkness «of death, 
Whosoever demonically ventures to touch it embraces 
destruction, ARS | 


THUNDER & KINDNESS 


" Mother is possessed- of innumerable arms’ which 
represent the power of Vishnu—the strength to up- 
hold and maintain the cosmic transforma’ion, Jhe 


same hand does -caress the children and kill’ the -` 


demon- simultaneously exhibiting loving kindness- of 
mother and-devastating boldness of thunder. So do 
conflicting qualities miraculously co-inhere. 

The condensed form of the soothing rays of the 


- ful moon found expression tn Mother's breasts so 


affectionately giving two kinds of man’s food, physi- 
cal and spiritual as wel. Mother's breast sustains 
the body as does her loving kindness the soul Both 
&re bounteously supplied by the Mother Divine, 

' The feet stand for th- creative energy, Brahma, 
Creation is invariably represented by motion. Motion 
expresses life and creativity. Mother's movement 
entails the procession of endless creation and trans- 
formation. | 

The pure Sacrificial fire formulates Mother's organ 
of sight Unlike mortals she possesses three eyes, 
representing the sun, the moon, the fire—the trinity 
that dispel darkness. One eye takes notice of 
matter-of-fact and the other enjoys the aesthetic 
beauty of the Universe and the third, the eye of 
Supreme Wisdom—for the realisation of highest 
beatitude. The essence of that highest truth 1s 
cmbodied in the person of Mother's own self, and 
hence by the instrumentality of the third eye, She 
realises her own Supreme Self, and Her self-enjoy- 
ment accounts for the theatre of cosmic manifesta- 
tion, 

The two eye-brows of the Divine figure represent 
the two sandhyas. By sandhya is meant conjunc- 
tion which we come across twice within a day’s evcle 
—day and night—night and day—one indicating 
man’s affinity with his fellow-being and the other 
unification of one’s soul with the Supreme, In. the 


first conjunction we find mankind united and in the . 


second we dedicate ourselves to the feet of the 
Mother. Thus the eye-brows speak volumes, 

Earth is pictured as Mother's lap—the safest 
refuge of human children, Man’s existence on earth 
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verily signifies his perpetual stay ir Her all-embrac- 
and ,allenduring lap—the most cozy place to 

ensure security. No location is so peaceful and tran- 

quil as it is. 


HER GLORIOUS FORM 


Such was the great manifestation of Mother 
Durga substantially embracing ir one person the 
essence and energies of all the deicies, The joy of 
the gods knew no bounds in beholding the most per- 
fect and holy embodiment of the totality of universal 
energies: the Mother. Their heart-felt reverence 
found expression in bountifu) offerings. 

Shiva—the holder of Trisula—brought out a 
similar weapon from his own and o%ered it in Her 
mighty arms. Trisul is, tn fact, a symbolic weapon 
having three sharp ends for the des-ruetion of three 
bodies of man—material, mental ané moral—thereb 
helping him to reach spiritual excelence, transcend- 
ing all that is mundane, 

Another wheel of righteousness was made anew 


from the original one held by Lord "rishna and was 


presented to Mother's hands. The whee] eminently 
preserves the cosmic rhythm of the Universe and in 
Mother's hand brightly shone as the emblem of Law 
and Order. | 


Prajapati, the God of pro-creatioa, brougtii forth 
a presentation of a wreath of alphabets (akshamala). 
The letters: of alphabet represent the eternal Logos 
called Sabda Brahma. The sound’s symbol] shone 
proudly round the holy neck of tbe Mother. The 
solar god dedicated the bright glaze of his own un- 


extinguishable flame to the pores sf the Mother's | 


The burning rays of the rising Sun thus consti- 
tute the effulgence of Her body. The apparel round 
the Mother's waist is the emblem of maya—the prin- 
ciple of obscurity and the other on Her breast sym-. 


.bolical features Her unbounded mercy for human 
‘= children. These two are the unblemshed gifts of 


the ocean-of-milk-signifying illumined intelligence. 


The marine god offered a wreath of lotuses—an 
unfaded one that shone gorgeously round Her grace- 
ful neck, This loving gift of a devout son graced the 
beloved Mother. 


The custodian of heavenly wealth Kubera— 
symbolising vital energy — offered a vessel io drink 
from. The unemptied vessel contains life's ambrosia 
—the sweetest gift from the sweetest lover. This is 
e way how everyone offered the best of his posses- 
sions. 


GODS DANCE IN JOY 


Being endowed with the gifts of the devotees the 
Mother burst into a fit of laughter. The thunderous 
sound vibrates far and wide terrifying the asuras and 
making the gods dance. 

Thus comes the Mother year, afer year, We 
assemble to see Her glorious morning face with wist- 
ful eyes. The immortals ave offered their rich 
outpourings, What have we, the poor mortals, to 
bring forward? Mother longs for no honour 
Her child. She treasures in Her heart the sweet and 
loving call of Her devotee—a call tha’ springs from 
the innermost being. 


United we stand before Her benigr presence and 
beseech Her blessings with hands folced and heads 
bent. We pray in unison : 


“Mother, thou art the ocean of bliss; 

Casteth thine loving glance ai us. 

Stretcheth thine soothing arms to shelter us 
within. 

Uniteth the broken hearts of Bengal and 
bringeth joy to all.” 


i 
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By Dr. GAURINATH SHASTRI 
M.A., P.R.S., D.Litt., (Professor, Sanskrit College -and Lecturer, Calcutta University. 


T is difficult to trace the origin 
and growth of Sakti-eult in India. 
The origin, in particular, is 
shrouded in deep mysterious ob- 
scurity. In the opinion of some 
scholars Sakti-worship owes its 
origin to the non-Aryans of an- 
cient India. And it was only in 
ccurse ëf years that it came to be 
adopted by the Aryans. Others 
opine that the Sakta system of thought which ac- 
knowledges the authority of Agama literature as su- 
preme, was essentially non-Vedie in origin. It is in the 
Great Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
that an ingenuous attempt is noticed to reconcile Ve- 
dic religion and the non-Vedic religion of the Sakta 
Azamas. From this fusien of a Vedic and a non- 
Vedic religion has evolved the modern form of 
Saktaism. Yet another school thinks that Sakti- 
worship is a direct development of religious prac- 
tice as found in the Upanisads. The pioneers of 
Sakti-cult did not for a moment forget that the 
Imnpersena. Absolute of the Upanisads is the only 
ome Ultimate Reality. 


SAKTI CULT & VEDANTA 
But buman intelligence with its limitations 


cannot grasp the full significance of the transcen- 
dent conception of the Impersonal Absolute. 





Ordinary people can at best conceive of a personal 
deity which serves as the object of worship. So 
the Sakta theists invested the Impersonal Absolute 
with a distinct personality. The Saktas were not 
content with the conception of a personal god only. 
They affiliated the divinity with Sakti or cosmic 
energy. Hence, the personal god of Vedanta, viz., 
Isvara, came to be transformed in-o Sakti or 
Chandika, the Universal Mother in Sakta literature. 


The conception of Chandika in the transcendent . 


aspect runs parallel to that of the Impersonal 
Absolute in the Monistic, Upanisads. But the latter, 
the static transcendent aspect of the unrestricted 
unconditioned - and unqualified Absclute, cannot 
satisfy the many-sided needs and devotional’ actis 
vities of the theistic Saktas. 


It is the dynamic aspect of the god-head—the 


active manifestation. of a personal — endowed 


with cosmic energy — that has a direct bearing on 
Sakta Tantras. . 


Accordingly, the Sakta-worshippers found # 


necessary to transform the Absolute into a pers, 


sonal deity, omnipotent, ubiquitous and omniscien 
To the Saktas the conception of the personal g 
as Divine Mother is the sublimest and this positien 


seems to be supported by the Upanisads whi 
describe personal god as the source of the -empiri 


^ 
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universe. From what has been said above it is 
clear that Mother Goddess is not merely a personi- 
fication of cosmic material energy, but is rather 
Spirit-cum-Matter. It needs to be carefully remem- 


. bered that Sakti of the Saktas is not identified with 


the self-evolving Primordial Matter in the Sankhya 
system of Indian thought. It is true that Sakti is 
often described as Prakriti in ‘Tantric literature. 
But Sakti as Prakriti is not a non-intelligent prin- 
ciple, but is endowed with activity—it is constantly 
undergoing real transformations in the process of 
creation. Sakti is not merely a passive background 
for the active manifestation of Purusa. It is essen- 
tially dynamic and as much self-luminous as Purusa. 


DIVINE MOTHER & MAYA 


The Divine Mother again should not be iden- 
tified with Maya as postulated in Monistic Vedanta. 
Maya as described by Sankara, the great apostle of 
Monistic Vedanta, is a purely illusory principle 
which by its inherent power of projection focusses 
the world-appearance on the Ultimate Reality. 
Sakti has been called by such different names as 
Maya, Yogamaya, Mahamaya, Visnumaya and the 
like in various Tantric texts and it is said that 
Sakti as Maya, Yogamaya etec., explains such events 
and phenomena as are realities and not fictions but 
baffle all human efforts to understand them. The 
Bhagavata Purana narrates the birth of Krishna in 
a cell in the prison-house of- king ‘Kamsa at 
Mathura where his parents were put in chains. 
But as soon as the baby was born the father found 
himself freed from chains, the iron gates were 
thrown open, the guards fell fast asleep and the 
father went out with the baby in his arms, cros- 
sed the turbulent waters of the Jamuna, reached 
the house of Nanda and came back, 


> 

All these events actually took place and there 
was no illusory principle working behind them. 
These supernatural incidents were not the work of 
magic. The Sakta would say that it was not the 
work of Maya but of Yogamaya which is an essen- 
tially conscious principle just on a par with the 
Transcendent Reality, or, to be strictly precise, 
Sakti and Transcendent Reality are but the two 
aspects or moments of one and the same Ultimate 
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SAKTI-WORSHIP & DEVI-SUKTA 


Orthodox Indian Scholars traditionally trace 
back the beginnings of Sakti-worship to a hymn 
of the Rig Veda (X.125) technically known as the 
Devi-sukta or the Vak-sukta. In this sacred hymn, 
Vak, the spiritually enlightened daughter of 
Ambhrna, the seer, speaks out in the fulness and 
enthusiasm of her knowledge, identifies herself with 
the Primal Energy; of Eternal Life. 
enjoys paramount importance in view of the fact 
that it has prompted Sanskrit grammarians to de- 
velop their thesis of the evolution of the universe 
out of Eternal Verbum which according to them is 
the Ultimate Reality, 


Vak or supreme word is essentially a spiritual 
entity which assumes diverse manifestations in the 
: form of words and meanings or objects. This Vak 
again is conceived as inseparably linked to Sakti 

r Kalasakti, the Time-force and this proves that 
the Eternal Verbum is a dynamic principle. 


In the Narayana Upanisad belonging to the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka of the Taittiriya Samhita (i.e, 


This hymn > 
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the Black Yajurveda) one comes across a hymn 
addressed to the Divine Energy called Kanyakumari 
and Durgi. In another hymn tke Divine Energy 
has been described as Durga, a goddess enveloped 
in flames of fire and eternally associated with the 
Supreme Universal Self and worshipped by devotees 
for the fulfilment of their desires here and here- 
after. It is Durga who delivers the aspirants after 
liberation from the cycles of existences. To be 
brief, Durga stands for Brahmavidya, the delivering 
knowledge of the Supreme. . 


UMA OF KENA UPANISHAD 


In the Kena Upanishad she is mentioned as a 
Divine Female, Uma Haimavati, who appears before 
Indra, Vayu and others to impart esoteric know- 


. ledge of the Supreme Being to them. 


. with his unassailable 


. Brahmavidya incarnate. — 


between the conflicting doctrines 
=- Samkhya. 
. has two forms—a higher (transce ndental) and a 


logic identifies her with 

SS Eee panes EE 
* These references to the Divine Mother in Vedic 
literature unmistakably prove that Durga was a 
Vedic deity. Turning to the Great Epic, it may be 
pointed out that the worship of Sakti is found in 
several books of the Mahabharata. The Epic des- 
cribes her as the fierce black goddess of destruc- 
tion who was a sister of Lord Krishna, and who 
killed the demon in the form of a buffalo 
(Mahisasura) while dwelling in the Vindhya 
mountains. 


MESSAGE OF THE SAPTASATI 


In the Puranas, especially the Markandeya, she 
appears as the centre of the great Sakti-cult. The 
Devimahatmya portion of the Markandeya Purana 
contains an account of the glorificetion of the Great 
Mother, Goddess Chandika. The work is popularly 
known as the Saptasati (ie. a work of seven 
hundred stanzas) or the Chandi. 


It is one of the most sacred texts of the Saktas 
and ranks only second in importanee and popularity 
to the celebrated philosophical] song—tke Bhagavad- 
gita, In the Sakta temples all over India the 
Devimahatmya is regularly recited and in Bengal it 
= read with greatest solemnity during the Durga 

ujas. 


The Saptasati attempts a sort of compromise 
of Vedanta and 
The Upanisads declare that the Absolute ' 


lower (immanent), The Saptasati too speaks of 
the transcendent and immanent conception of 
Chandika. Prior to the first creation there was 
nothing else but uncaused, eternal and self-revealing 
Chandika. In the beginning of the first creation the 
transcendent aspect of the God Jess seemed to 
transform itself into an immanent one. Looked at 
from the empirical viewpoint of causation Chandika 


became Mahalakshmi—the Universal Cause, 


In this causal state she is regarded as the 


F equilibrium of the three elemental qualities—sattya 


(purity, intelligence-stuff), rajas (activity, energy, 
passion) and tamas (ignorance, mertia, matter- 
stuff). Thus Mahalakshmi closely corresponds to 
Isvara of the Upanisads, 

In the beginning of a Kalpa (one particular 
cycle of creation) Mahalakshmi manifests herself 
as Mahakali due to the preponderance of the 
element of tamas. Mahakali is saic to be first in- 
carnation of the Great Goddess whose exploits are 
given in detail in the first section o? 3aptasati. 
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EADING a recently published 
beautiful book on the teachings 
of the Compassionate Buddha I 
was confirmed in my mind that 
those who put the great and 
ancient religions of the world in 
the language of today render in- 
ternational service of the highest 
order. The condition of our times 
| specially calls for such service. 
Things of etermal value require to be re-told 
again and again in the changing jargon of mankind. 
Arnold Toynbee laid his finger on the spot when he 
saic thet religion is the most important thing in life. 
This was the firm conviction of earnest men in the 
cid cays. Later it became commonplace and thereby 
soon lost its special meaning. When Toynbee says 
this in our times, it is as useful and important as 
it sounés strange. The great historian of this century 
bas pointed out that a mutual understanding of na- 
tions at the religious level is the key to happy co- 
existence. Warrer Hastings of British Indian history 
realised this, and so when he began to rule India as 
Governor-General on behalf of Britain, he proceeded 
to get the Bhagawat Gita translated into English so 
that his people may truly understand what kind of 
men and women they had tHe ambitious plan to 
govern. I have read this British satrap's preface to 
this English rendering of the Gita, a copy of which 
was available in a public library in Madras. It is a 
remarkable essay. 

The teachings of the Buddha cannot be pro- 
perly understood unless the religion of the Hindu 
people whom he taught is understood. This is the 
case also about the teachings of Jesus whose words 
anë works cannot be rightly and fully understood 
unless one is familiar with the Old Testament. 

There is nothing in the world more elevating 
than the words of the Dhammapada or the other 
recorded sayings of Buddha and his associates and 
sueressoers. But we ought to remember one important 
thing. Purity of mind and action and the way of life 
eompreltensively called compassion cannot be created 
by mere aphoristic admonition, without the faith and 
the reverence developed by direct contact with a holy 
person and subsequent tradition, such as are em- 
5odied in all the great religions of the world. When 
Jesus ct Buddha taught, they could and did utilise 
-the inberitance of faith and reverence that was 
already there. They could not but do it as it was 
there and could not be done away with. What 
either of them did was to add and subtract here 









' helps and enriches. We cannot have too:much of © 














was the foundation for the Buddha’s teaching on | 
which all that he imparted firmly rested. It was the - 
root from which his instruction received sustaining — 
life. He re-defined who a Brahmana was and gave - 
that definition to all those that could receive that — 
gift. After him those on whom his words and his © 
life made holy impression built. up an altogether — 
new edifice of reverence, devotion and worship. The — 
disciples of Buddha shaped him soon into a God as — 
indeed he deserved to be. His teachings were clothed _ 
with divinity. Thus was supplied what was essential - 
and what even now is essential, though we may not 
care to recognise it. A code of conduct or moral . 
instruction cannot become a faith or religion that 
governs life unless divinity is attached to it. 5 
We may not light-heartedly seek to undermine - 
faith believing that mere aphorisms newly imparted 
can help mankind to restrain or guide themselves. . 
Nor can we hope to improve any group of men by © 
proselytisation. Even Buddhism intellectually ac- 
cepted is not good enough as a new faith for any | 
people brought up in Christianity or Hinduism or ~ 
Islam. The teachings of the Great Ones of the world, © 
Jesus or Mahomed or Gautama Buddha dressed in 
modern language can be precious gifts to people who 
still may continue to worship as they hitherto did. 
An understanding of religions other than one’s own 
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good and sympathetic understanding of others, But 
it would be a grave error to imagine that rituals. 
and festivals and temples and churches and mosques — 
might be given up and that masses of men and 
women could live on aphorisms, st common - 
measures will be found to be dead matter on which 
life cannot subsist. What makes moral truth potent — 
ae Diving is Religion and Faith, rituals and 
estivals. i 


HE fifty years anniversary of the 
Boycott and Swadeshi Movement 
which was celebrated in Calcutta 
a few months ago naturally brings 
to our mind the career of Lor 
Curzon, the author of the Parti- 
tion of Bengal which called forth 
this movement. Lord Curzon was 
the most unpopular Viceroy and he 





— has been abused by all classes of Indians during the 


last fifty years. It is not my intention to whitewash 


his character, or even to condone his faults which 


. Are numerous, but I believe time has come when we 
. might look at his career from a more detached point 
. of view than has hitherto been possible. As is well- 


known, lapse of time changes our views in many res- 
pects. In this case, there has not only been a lapse 
of time but also a radical change of circumstances, 
and it is but fit and proper that we should try to 
re-value the services or disservices of Lord Curzon 
during his tenure of office in India. 


To-day, the very first thought that occurs to us 


. about Lord Curzon is a deep debt of gratitude that 
. we owe to him. This may appear somewhat strange 


rar 


and it is, therefore, necessary to explain what I 
mean. A little reflection will show that but for the 
autocratic regime of Lord Curzon, our national spirit 


"would not have been quickened to that degree which 


ultimately enabled us to achieve our independence 
within such a short time. It is a well-known fact in 


. history that reactionary rulers often give & stimulus 
io public life, and that they are a blessing in dis- 
"guise. Lord Lytton, a worthy peer of Lord Curzon, 
. Stirred Indians into organized política] activities 


> 


which years of agitation could perhaps not have 
called into being. Lord Curzon’s administration 


‘Similarly called into being a politically united Bengal 
and re-awakened national consciousness which, grow- 


. ing in volume and gradually expanding all over India, 
created that atmosphere and brought into being that 


national life which perhaps would not have been 


- possible in normal] course in the next half a centurv. 


It is, therefore, only proper to recognise, now that, 
we have achieved independence, 


that both Lord 
Lytton and Lord Curzon were our benefactors with- 


‘out intending to be so. To the former may be as- 
cribed that impetus which gave rise to the Indian 
National Congress, and to the latter, the Great 


Swadeshi Movement, the real beginning of our 
struggle for independence, which led us to success 


within 42 years. 


«STRANGE 


-" In some respects, Lord Curzon’s career offers a 


CONTRADICTIONS 


great contradiction between words and deeds. The 


most serious charge against him is undoubtedly his 
Systematic habit of flouting public opinion, and. yet, 
we find the following remarkable utterance in this 


LORD CURZON-A RETROSPECT - 


By DR. R. C. MAJUMDAR 


respect in one of his letters to Sir A. Godley, dated 
January 27, 1904: 


"Public opinion daily becoming more power- 
ful cannot be ignored—to  conterd that it does 
not exist, that it has not advatceg in the last 
fifteen years or that it may be treated with genz- 
ral indifference is to ignore the great change 

which is passing over this country, and which I 
believe History will recognise myself as having 

done much (whether wisely or unwisely) to acce- 
lerate; viz., the lifting of India from the level of 
a Dependency to the position waich is bound 
one day to be hers, if it is not so a ready, namely 
that of the greatest partner in the Empire." 


This strange contradiction between profession 
and practice makes one feel that Lord Curzon, 
though conceding the principle in the abstract, 
reserved to himself the right to decide when public 
opinion was to be adhered to and when it was not 
necessary to do so. It is only fair te remark that 
though Lord Curzon was undoubtedly guilty of 
systematically flouting public opinion, the authorities 
before and after him, at Home or in India, are not 
known to have given much consideration to public 
opinion in India in any vital matter, trough perhaps 
none of them revealed himself so direc-ly or crudely 
by actions. i 


UNIVERSITY REFORMS 


Before coming to the Partition of Bengal, which 
is the most serious charge against him. I would like 
to say a few words about two others which were 
usually brought against Lord Curzon. One was the 
officialising of the universities. While this cnarge is 
undoubtedly true as an'abstract principle, it is also 
necessary to remember two things, first of all, we 
have to compare the new constitution of the uni- 
versity formulated by him with the existing one. 
Nobody could regard that as in any way suitable 
for modern times. So, at best, Lord Curzon sup- 
planted one bad system by another. In the second 
place, we should also remember that it was under the 
system introduced by Lord Curzon that the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta made the greatest prozress in its 
history. 'This is, of course, due to the personality of 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, but can we altozether blame . . 
a system which, however bad it 1s, still leaves enough 
opportunity for a man of outstanding rersonality to 
do good to his country by improving the educational 
system beyond all recognition ? / 


"UNTRUTHFULNESS" OF INDIANS 


Another serious charge against him js his accusa- 
tion of untruthfulness against all Indians in his 
address at the Convocation of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity on February 11, 1905, There is no dcubt that the 
words were in bad taste and reflected the arrogant 
spirit of an imperialist, but if anybody goes through 
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FEARS PROVED FALSE 


By C. C. BISWAS 


Minister of Law, Gevernment of India 


IGHT years ago, I sat on à 
Commission charged with the task 
cf drawing a line across the map 
cf what was then known as 
Bengal. 

The Province was to be par- 
titioned. God—or Geography, if 
you please,—having failed to in- 
dicate a natural boundary bet- 
ween the two proposed parts, 
human ingenuity had to be requisitioned for work- 
ing out the artificial frontiers, 





I ean still recall the heavy heart with which I 
addressed myself to this melancholy assignment. 
Wes it net almost exactly what Curzon, in his 
anxiety to curb the growing spirit of nationalism 
in the country, planned and perpetrated, though 
with temporary success? To those of us who in 
their youth had witnessed the mass resentment and 
determined resistance to that sinister move, the 
repesed partition of the Province by consent after 
our deeades was almost a historical irony. 

My feeling, however, was not only of sorrow 
but of coneern also. 


The partition of Bengal was merely a projec- 
tiop on the provincial level of a plan which had 
been accepted on a ids nti national plane. A big 
slice of the Indian territory was being cut to carve 
out s separate State for Muslims who, according to 
the queer logic of their leaders, were supposed to 
beleng to a different nationality, The vivisection 
of tke country was the price which Nationalists in 
India were being made to pay for the attainment of 
freedom. 


The political unity of India, which nas often 
been paraded by the champions of British imperialism 
as a British contribution to this country, was, in 
fact, a natural response to her geographical condi- 
tors. A familiar contrast with Europe would be 
as instructive on this point as it is on several 
others. Bor, whereas the configuration of Europe— 
its long indented coast line, its peninsulas, its inland 
seas and islands, its high mountain ranges — has 
fostered the growth of separate nations and their 
seclusion from one another in separate States, the 
cemtinuous and unalluvial plains marked out India, 
though rot much smaller than Europe in size, to 
become, in due course, a single political unit. Long 















before the advent of the British Raj, when lack of 
quick means transport and communication was a 
ser cus obstacle in the way of expanding the authority 
of Central administration to far flung areas, the 
country had eome and remained, though for short 
durations. under the ultimate control of one single 


government. Aided by the strength of western 
science and technology and also the adoption of 
English as lingua franca, the British, no doubt, 
accelerated process of unification. More pro- 
nounced had been India’s economic unity which 


again, unlike in Europe, developed as a natural 
corollary to the country’s political homogeneity, 
without being impeded by physical frontiers of 
jealously competing and potentially hostile Stafes. 
The division of India, therefore, constituted an im- 
mediate threat to her economic stability, also. 


BLEAK FOOD POSITION 


I felt particularly worried over the food position. 
Shortage of foodgrains, especially of cereals, had 
been India's biggest headache for a number ot years. 
Although the origin of the problem could be traced — 
back to the separation of Burma, its gravity was _ 
not fully realised till the outbreak of hostilities in 
the Far East when imports of rice from abroad 
ceased completely. The devastating famine which 
followed, stalking over this unfortunate Province of 
Bengal in 1943, was stil a gruesome memory. 
Viewed in this perspective of scarcity, post-partition 
food prospects looked particularly disheartening, The 
surplus States of West Punjab and Sind, endowed 
with most modern and extensive irrigation facilities, 
had so long been the granaries to the deficit pro- 
vinces.in India, 'Théy now lay on the other side 
of our border. In terms of foodgrains, that meant 
a loss of nearly eight lakh tons per year. Repercus- 
sions of the. partition on the food front could well 
be gauged from the fact that while 82 per cent of 
the population of the pre-partitioned country re- 
mained in India, only 77 per cent of the total pro- 
duction- of foodgrains went to her share, 


If in recent years I have tried to keep myself 
osted with the salient facts about the country’s 
ood position as well as its agricultural development, 
it is because of the doubts and apprehensions which 
haunted me during my association with the Radcliffe 
Commission. Later, my association with the Govern- 
ment of independent India provided me with the 
opportunities of acquiring a more intimate know- 
ledge of the situation than would have been possible 
from a less close quarter. 


According to a recent official review of agricultural 
production, the total production of cereals during 
the year 1954-55 was 55.3 million tons. This re- 
presents an increase of more than 11 million tons 
over that of 1947-48. Wheat production in the cur- 
rent year has established an all-time record at 8.5 
million tons. The production of millets and other 
minor cereals reached 22.6 million tons. Indeed, 
the agricultural year which ended in last June 
witnessed a remarkable increase both in the acreage 
and in the production of cereals in India as compared 
to the year of our Independence, The total produc- 
tion of cereals, it appears, not only exceeded the 
quantity aimed at for the fourth. year of the Five- 
Year Plan, but even crossed the target fixed for 
1955-56 by 2.8 million tons. Similarly, the acreage 
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INDUSTRY IN THE SECOND PLAN 
By N. KANUNGO 


Minister Of Industries, -Gevt. of India. 


OON after the end of the current 
P year, we will be completing the 
period of our First Five-Year 
ý Plan. Hence preparations are 
going on to decide our programme 
for the Second  Five-Year Plan 
which will commence in 1956 and 
run upto 1961. 

As' is natural in a demo- 
cratic country, the scope and 
contents of the Second’ Five-Year Plan are being 
widely discussed all over the country. When we 
think of it, planning is as much necessary in our 
individual lives, as in that of a nation. We plan 
. out our work for the day, if we want to get through 
most of our work properly. So also in a family, 
planning for education of children, building a house, 
going out on a trip or celebrating a ceremony have 
to be planned years, months or weeks ahead. Plan- 
ning for the nation was not a live issue because we 
were not free to do so. Even then, the Congress 
. got together the best brains of our country as early 
as 1940 and under the chairmanship of Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru set up a Committee for Planning 
which devoted a great deal of labour in preparing 
a plan. How necessary is planning for a nation, 
may be realized from the fact that even in the 
worst days of the last war the Government of the 
U.K. were working on plans for reconstruction and 
rehabilita&on of their country. 


THEN AND NOW 


. ... With the advent of independence, we launched 

upon our first period of planning in conditions which 
were far from normal. Apart from instability and 
Scarcity all over the world, as a result of the terrible 
. World War, our shortages in every necessity of life, 
e. particularly in food, could not claim our singleminded 
. devotion, because of the events following the parti- 
tion of the country and the uprooting of large 
masses of population. 'The magnitude of the shock 
may be understood when we: realise that the dis- 
placement and migration of population involved was 
the largest in volume in recorded history. 





Under conditions of acute crisis all round, we 
launched upon our First Five-Year Plan which in- 


evitably gave the highest priority to agricultural. 


production and irrigation. Then, cereals had to be 
counted in ounces, cloth in yards, sugar in tolas, 
salt ‘and kerosene in chhataks and so on, for every 
necessity of life. Memory of those days is like a 


bad dream. All necessities of life are in plentiful 


supply all over the country now, though it cannot 


be said that every one of our. population is able 


to secure as much as he needs. - 


It does not need any statistics to show that we 


&5 a nation are extremely poor and the standard 


oth 


of living of the bulk of our population is extremely 
low. In the ultimate analysis, the wealth of a Na- 
tion consists of the volume and variety of the goods 
that its people produce and the’ political system 
under which it can ensure an equitable distribution 
of that wealth. For the last twc centuries and 
more the only goods that we have been producing 
are the fruits of agriculture. Industrie] production— 
whether in organised factories or by craftsmen—is 
too little compared to the size of our population, 
extent of our country and the resources in raw 
materials available, | 


DAWN OF MODERN INDUSTRIES 


In the 16th and 17th centuries. methods of 
industrial production were the sane all over the 
world. It was the skill of the craftsman which was 
the only means of production of material wealth. 
Even in those days fine steel, and fine chemicals 
were produced, but the time ard labour involved were 
enormous. India had the advantage of its climatic 
conditions, availability of resources and raw materials 
and above all the trained intelligence and skill of 
its men and women which enabled the- nation to 
achieve abundant production of material wealth 
judged by the standards of those days. This enabled 
her to engage in a large volume of trade with the 
rest of the world. . 


With the advent of steam pover the entire 
technique of production of goods unde-went complete 
change which, in other words, is kncwn as the In- 
dustrial Revolution. The impact of the Industrial 
Revolution affected all countries of *he world but 
in different ways. In Europe, all natiors adapted 
themselves to the change in technology, but Asia 
(including India) was deliberately used as a supplier 
of cheap raw materials to European countries and a 
consumer of their manufactured products. This was 
made possible because India was under the domina- 
tion ef an industrialised nation. How India would 
have reacted to the impact of the Technological Re- 
volution if she were a free nation, is a matter of 
idle speculation now. The fact remains that for 
centuries she remained outside the pale of techno- 
logical advances, not only of the steam age but of 
the subsequent age of electricity as well. Perhaps 
it is not an unmixed evil that she hes escaped the 
Industrial Revolution at the time when it was spread- 
ing in Europe. It certainly caused a great deal of 


Misery and social upheaval. Perhaps now we may 
be able to avoid many of the shocks through which 
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PLACE-NAMES OF UTTAR PRADESH 
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By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., University Of Lucknow " 3 E nb 


LACE-names of a country possess 
i peculiar-historical significance, 
but this is hardly realised by an 
average citizen. That place-names 
often supply valuable clues to an 
understanding of the evolution of 
the civic life of a country is a 

2*2 fact which invests the study of 
s " toponymy with a deep and abid- 
ing interest of its own. And 
of more than usual importance 
because the deliberate chris- 




























urce as well as the implication of any 


and the so 
particular toponymal prefix or suffix are matters of 
more than passing interest, though it is a pity that 


ymy has not yet received the attention it 


With the attainment of India's freedom, however, 
the subject has acquired a special meaning. for there 
is now a popular demand for the re-naming or at 
re-spelling of many old and familiar 
The place-names in Uttar Pradesh as 
other part of India, indicate the local 
history and traditions no less than local life and public 
se sources from which the materials of 
'e are derived also amply illustrate the 


Though the appellatives are of various types. they 
-. composite terms wherein some stock 
is compounded with a legendary or 


nes is coupled with a descriptive charac- 
as pur (city), garh (citadel), ganj (mart), 
The toponymal termi- 


nation alone is rarely used as a name. The unusual 
instance of the town of PUR in Muzzaffarnagar Dis- 
trict may cited in this connection Most of the 
familiar nlace-aames are thus compound »nes, such as 


elearly distinct from the name suffix. There are, 
however, some derivative names wherein the base has 
been disintegrated. altered or concealed  »* in 
which was originally 
(village of cow-herds). 





The toponymal suffixes commonly met with may 
be classified umder three groups, with well-defined 
characteristics, that can be named Metropolitan, 
Pastoral and Denominational. The Metropolitan group 
is numerically the largest one, and it includes place- 
names which have terminations like pur, nagar, 
ganj, abad, shahr and sarai, which convey the sense 
of either am administrative or commercial town. The 
Pastoral group comprises place-names terminating in 

1 bi: 


gaon, khera, dih, jhil and the like which signify 
diverse associations of village life. The placc-names 
of the Denominational group end in suffixes like 
dwar, math, prayag, esar, dham and so on, appella- 
tives which reflect some religious or sectarian aspects 
and associations. a a 
Among tle place-names of the Metropolitan 
group, there is a very large admixture of the Muslim 
element, though Hindu names are no less prominent. 
The indiscriminate use of Sanskrit, Arabic and Per- 
sian terms illustrates the cosmopolitan character of 
our place-nanies, and throws some light on the 
cultural synthesis that came about in the national 
life of India in medieval times. - The Muslim element 
is noticeable only in this group, for the Muslim 
ruling classes had very little to do with life in he 
villages where Hindu influence remained vaturally 
strong. The remaining two groups, therefore, are 
almost entirely of Hindu origih. Ae. i 
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The most numerous family of place-names be- 
longing to the first group, or for the matter of that 
in any, group, comprises those which terminate in 
pur. The suttix pur is sometimes modified as pura, 
purwa or puri. Some European scholars have pre- 
sumed, on the analogy of the Greek polis, that pur 
signifies a walled or fortified city. But this inter- 
pretation does not seem to be well founded. T 
Sanskrit, GOPURAM means the principal ewe AN 

igmally it 
when the 





To begin with, therefore, pur may have meant 
a gateway, but in due course the implication ex- 
panded as the ancient Aryan life itself transcended 
the isolation of forest surroundings, and was merged 
in an urban civilisation. Names ending in pul 
finally came to mean a cluster of dwellings rather 
than a pastoral enclosure. The suffix was usually 
coupled with proper names or titles but was com: 
pounded with old village names only when the places 
were no longer wholly agricultural It was normally 
never added to the names of natural objects like 
trees. On the whole, the names formed 
are mostly of early or late medieval origin, 
dué as much to Muslim as to Hindu influencé 


SOME MUSLIM COGNOMEN 


Among the appellatives with Some Muslim 
cognomen and the suffix pur are Akbarpur, Alipur 
Fatehpur, Ghazipur, Jaunpur, Mirzapur, Shfffjahae: 
pur, Sultanpur, etc. The names compounded with 
some Hindu cognomen include Bhagwanpur; Ganga: 
pur, Gorakhpur, Hamirpur, Kashipur, Lalitpur, Ranr 
pur, Sitapur, etc, Muslim names are derived fron 
both Arabic and Persian, while Hindu names ar 
taken from Sanskrit, Prakrit, etc. The names art 
mostly personal, though there are certain generif 
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appellations signifying a class or an official title, 
e.g. Mirjapur, Shaikhpur, Sayyidpur, Dhimarpur, 
Gujarpur, Rajapur, etc. Some.of the names which 
now seem to be Muslim were in fact originally Hindu. 
Ghazipur is a name obviously given by the Muslims, 
yet it may be an adaptation of.the original Hindu 
name of GARJPUR, according to Sir A. 


the Govt. of the N.-W. Provinces published a list 


of place-names according to approved spellings m.. 


Hindustani and Roman characters. (vide Resolution . 
No. 2286 dated the 25th of September, 1874)... In 
this list; Cawnpore appears as*KANPUR in~Uradu 
and KANHPUR in Hindi. Now, KANHPUR takes 
us etymologically to the well-known Hindu name of 
Kanh or Krishna. According to some. KANPUR. 
may be a corruption of KHANPUR. Again KANPUR 
is also sometimes associated with KARNA which in 
Sanskrit means ear, and is a familiar proper name 
an the Mahabharat. In other words, KANPUR has, 
it is assumed, evolved out of the original KARNAPUR 
fand its subsequent corrupt form of KARANPUR. 


NAMES AFTER PERSONS 


— — 


4 . > 


| nningham 
who suggests in his Ancient Geography that GAR-^- ~ 
JANPATI is a title of the God of War--In 1874;- 


E 
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; ganj, Maharajganj, etc. 


"It is indeed very difficult to identify the. pere. 
Sons after whom certain towns are named, for the. 


] traditions in such cases are vague and ambigu- ` 


fous. BADLAPUR (in Jaunpur District) 


and-. 


"JCHANDPUR (in Bijnor District) may be as much - 
‘commemorative of BADAL KHAN and CHAND : 


KH as of BADLA SHAHU and CHANDAMAL. 
Again, SHIKARPUR (in Bulandshahr District) may 
have originated from SHIKAR, but this is a name 
used by Muslims and Hindus alike. SH/KAR may 


be a corruption of SHUKR or SHUKUR iMuslim), . 


‘or of SHIKAR (Hindu). 


_TILBEGUMPUR (in Bulandshahr District) is 


an interesting example of the coupling cf a Hindu . 
The town .-. 
originally belonged to the BHATTI Rajputs who were . 


‘Mame with the title of a Muslim lady. 






later converted'to Islam; and so its half-Hindu and 
lalf-Muslim name may have been adopted after the 
conversion. 


SAHARANPUR is commonly taken to have been 
amed after a Muslim saint, SHAH HARAN, whose 
lausoleum still exists there. But, it is likely that. 

name is an adaptation of the Sanskrit word, 

HARAN (i.e. ordinary). 


JAUNPUR is another such ambiguous name- of 

eh the origin is doubtful. Was it the town of 
AVANA ie. non-Aryan (foreigner), or the town. 
f JUNA, Sultan of Delhi ? 


MAMES WITH NAGAR 


Nagar is a common sufix added to place-names . 


the Metropolitan group; and its history is to some 
innar to that of pur. The basic name. may 






Muzaffarnagar, Jaswantnagar, 
, and so on. 





: 

gar, . 

i a? x 
La 


mentioned the use of the word NAGAR in north 
dh.in the sense of a heavy plough with a.per- 


h Hindu and Muslim, e.g., Azamnagar, Dildar-.. 


frame. The plough is said te - have, - 


* 


* house. 
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gradually assumed the connotation of a ploughed 
land, then a settled land and finally of zn inhabited 
town. 


NAMES WITH GANJ 


Ganj is another suffix signifying a town. It is 
a Persian word which means a store or a store- 
Such store-houses meant for the use of the 
military were usually built by -the Muslim rulers 
on the strategic highways, and therefore it is hardly 
Surprising that a major portion of the nemes ending 
in ganj are associated with Muslim names, e.g., 
Aliganj, Basharatganj, Fatehganj, Hussaingaj, Ka- 
digg&nj, Mansurganj, Nawabganj, Shahganj, Wazir- 
gànj, etc. Hindu names coupled with ganj are usually 
such as are common to the mercantile community, 
e.g., Chetganj, Dataganj, Gursahaiganj. Hanuman- 
It may be pointed out here 
that the Persian word, ganj, is similar in origin 
to Sanskrit Ganja, meaning a mine, a treasury or a 
mart; but as a name-suffix its use was popularized 
by the Muslims. e 


NAMES WITH ABAD 


From Nagar we pass to Abad which in Per- 
sian means a settlement or abode. Abad is aiso . 
familiar as an element in place-names, €.g.,/Allaha- 
bad, Begumabad, Faizabad, Farrukhabad, Ghaziabad, _ 
Jahanabad, Khalilabad, Moradabad, Najibabad, Rā- : 
sulabad, Shikohabad, Zafarabad, etc. A cording to 
some authorities, Abad comes in fact frcm. Sanskrit. . 
Avas (abode), but the names ending. im. Abad are. 
Muslim, though Allahabad, for instance, may be. an . 
adaptation of the ancient Indian name o? ILA. SA 


NAMES WITH GARH —— 


The next suffix Garh is from Sansxrit Gadah, 
a fort, fence or ditch. This Is generally associated a 
with the small fortified towns of the petty chiefs is 
of medieval times, though bigger forts are implied ^ 
in names like Aligarh or Fatehgarh. Compounded — 
with Hindu proper names we find Bijaigerh, Madho- 
garh, Parichhatgarh, Pithoragarh, Sakt»sgarh,; eto. 
Among those that are compounded with Muslim 
names are Aligarh, Azamgarh, Fatehgerh, Hasan- 
garh, Khairagarh, Najafgarh, etc. | 


SHÀHR & SARAI 


The next termination — Shahr — is the Persian 
counterpart of the Sanskrit word Nagar, but its use. - 
as a name-sufüx is rather limited, and the only 
notable instances are Anupshahr, Bulandshahr and 
Maehlishahr. 

‘Sarai meaning rest house is another component 
which. is used either as a prefix or as a suffix, e.g., 
Khetasarai, Moghulsarai, Sarai Aqil, Sarai Mahiud- 
din.. The Persian word SARAI,-it may be added, 
reminds one of the Sanskrit word SALA (hall or. 
shelter), or ASRAYA (refuge), 


PASTORAL NAMES 


The Pastoral and Denominational groups com-. 
prise names which are of purely Hindu origin. 
Muslim names are conspicuous by their absence in 
these groups. As ancient Indian life was indirectly 
centred on agriculture, these two groups illustrate 
a new phase of Hindu life. y 

Fhe PASTORAL names are‘reminiseent of life 
in the village with its presiding gods and its agri- 
cultural set-up — the cultivated land, the cattleshed 
and the grove, the ditch, the mound, the mud fort 
and. the flowing stream. The common bases are 
GAON (as in on), KHERA (as in Kankar-.. 
khera), DIH (as in Unchdih), and BAEAT (as in 
Talbahat) which all signify a village. | 

Certain suffixes relate to some familiar object 
in or around the village. BHIT meaning a mound . 

| (Continued or. Page 256) . . 
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The Development 
Industries Along With Agriculture — 


By Dr. HAREKRUSHNA MAHTAB a 
Governor of Bombay E 


OUSEHOLD and hand-industry 
is a new expression used by 
Mahalanobis in his Planframe, I 
suppose this expressiom will not 
be required to mean literally an 
industry which is carried on by 
hand without the use of ma- 
chines or an industry which is 
carried on in a household but 
= not by several families in a vil- 
lage co-operating together. A warning 





inerpretation is necessary because of the opi- 
nion abeut is industry which is held bv some 
constructive workers since the time Gandhiji laid all 
stress on it. However much one may talk about it, 


it s not practical for an average family to carry on 
any industry entirely by itself for the production of 
ang goods. Even in agriculture, a family has to 
secure the co-operation of its neighbours either on 
cash payment or on some material ‘consideration. 
Fven in the ancient days, the Varnashram was 
intended to secure co-operation among families with- 
out any deviation from generation to generation. 
The ‘four castes gradually became subdivided into a 
number of b-castes as the population, increased 
anā zs the life became more complex. When the 
necds became larger and larger, labour became more 
anë more complex resulting in division of the main 
castes into a number of sub-castes. Gandhiji laid 
stress on self-sufficiency in the family in a general 
way, but t was and is even now interpreted 
' literaly to the extent of reductio ad absurdum. Since 
Gandniji's name is connected with the industry and 
many who have made it a religion 
tc interpret literally what Gandhiji 
sali, t is necessary to clear one's mind as to what 
the underlying principle of Gandhiji was and then 
to apoly that principle according as the  circums- 






own words (Tendulkar, Vol IV, 


“T? we could have electricity in every village 
heme, I should not mind villagers plying their 
implemen 
village communities or the State would over- 
power houses just as they have their grazing 
pcstures." | | | 


Candhiji was against híghly organized factories 
because they deprive workers of their home life. He 
dic not like 
their villages. But.it would be very much to the 
likng of Gandhiji if villagers, while remaining in 
their homes in the villages, were provided with some 


wok which would increase their income substantially, . 


pa 


on the 


Gandhiji’s principle can best be. 


and tools with electricity. But the. 


ople to fock to the towns ceserting 
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whatever might be the character of the tools and 
implements used by them for the work. — um 


EMPLOYMENT, WORK & WAGES 


It is not my purpose to cross swords with those 
who hold views different from the above. The sub- - 
ject may be discussed on its own merit and, if — 
necessary, even new lines of work may be chalked . 
out if they prove to be practical and beneficial to the — 
common man.as well as to the nation. Theory and -. 
practice have to be harmonized. To labour hard to . 
earn even a few pice rather than sit idle is good in | 
theory provided there is mental reconciliation to. 
one’s fate. But in practice one will not labour for 
eight hours to earn, say, four annas while one sees ~ 
another earning two rupees with much less labour. | 
Discontentment is the result of this psychological v 
resistance to the counsel of reconciliation based more 
or less on the old Varnashram. Employment means 
work on remunerative wages. Nobody is in a mood . 
to work on any wages for he had the alternative to 4 
agitate. To offer employment on very low wages leg 
impractical unless the State comes forward to enforce 
something like Varnashram with an iron rod as inc 
the olden days. Faith in fate and in Varnashram . 
having disappeared, rightly in my opinion, we have - 
to approach the problem in a practical manner. s 


y. 
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Village industry should be organised In such a 
manner as to change the character of India’s ecos - 
nomy from agricultural to industrial, thus providing - 
for a higher standard of living which is in view. © 
Obviously, agricultural economy cannot give the same — 
standard of living as industrial economy. EF 
standard of living which is now aimed at by the | 
Plan and also wished for by the veople can be 
attained only by industrial economy and not by. 
agricultural economy, however much agriculture may | 
be improved. j 


" i 
- * 


the villages, it is necessary to link industry with — 
agriculture at the village level. Y 
dustries will have scope for natural growth in thè . 
country. The following is the method by which this . 
object can be attained. The processing of all-tgri-. 
cultural products, e.g., rice, wheat, oil-seeds, etc, - 
may be done on the spot in the village or, say, within . 
a radius of five miles from the place of produétion. — 
Such processing cannot be done with old implements, - 
such as dhenki, ghani, etc., for the old village eco- — 
nomy has changed completely. Today the village, — 
like the town, is in the grip of money economy. 
The village is not an isolated place now as before — 
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nor are the villagers the same old unsophisticated 


people as they were some years back. «Because of 


the spread of education, development of contact with 
cities through industrial labour which is drawn from 
villages, and of communication, the Village today 
. demands about the same amenities as the towns- 


people have or are going to have. The old economy 
was in terms of goods inasmuch as Storage of goods 
was the standard of wealth. The needs were few 
and there was no necessity for selling stocks as 
today. But now the villager 1s in need of selling 
his agricultural products as soon as possible so:that 
he may have money to meet other demands, such 
as clothes, better food, medicines, education of his 
children, etc. He sells away the raw products of 
agriculture as he cannot process them with the old 
implements even if he wants to, nor can he find 
labour in the village to do the job on the wages 
offered. Few have the mind and the patience to 
| do very hard work for hours only to earn peltry 
| wages. Even if a few hands are available to do the 
work, it is not physically possible to process all 
| agricultural products on the spot with the old im- 
plements. The result is that the agriculturist is 
' compelled under circumstances to sell mostly raw 
Re Ee to be processed at a distant place. The 
< loss incurred by the agriculturist on this account is 
_ the profit which is shared between the trader and 
_ the millat a distance. But the agriculturist will be 
` in a position to sell the processed goods if he gets 
the help of small improved implements which are to 
be plied with electricity, 


INDUSTRIALISINC VILLACES 


The following picture with regard to only one 
agricultural product wil] give an idea of how the 
Whole scheme will operate. In order to enable the 
agriculturist to sell processed paddy, i.e., rice, each 
village will require at least one hauler. If he can 
Sell rice instead of paddy, an agriculturist having 

. about 20 acres of dry land gets an additional income 
of about Rs. 300/- annually even after paying about 
three annas per maund as hauling charges. The cost 

_ of a hauler is about Rs. 3,000/-.. This amount may 

- be contributed by the villagers co-opersting together 
or even by an individual or by the Panchayat. The 
Xeturn on the capital will be about Rs. 60/- per 
month, excluding about Rs. 30/- which is to be paid 

_ per month to the mechanic who will ply the machine. 
The ery that those who live upon dhenki will be 
unemployed is baseless as I have found from ex- 
periment. Conversion of paddy into riee consists of 

three processes — first, boiling, second, husking and 
the third, sifting. The hauler does the most painstak- 
ing work, namely, husking only. The dhenki huskers 
earn more by doing more of either or both of the 

"remaining two processes for which the agriculturist 

easily pays out of the margin of profit which accrues 

to Of course, there will be a little inconvenience 

for a short interval till the adjustment is made. 

This is inevitable during the period of change-over 
one kind of occupation to another. 


EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIALISATION 


Then the scheme proceeds: If each viliage has 
at le88t one hauler working, each district will require 
‘the setting up of a plant to manufacture haulers and 
their nere parts. Each police station will require 
a full-fledged repairing shop. All these will open 
up new avenues of employment to the villagers. One 
can easily imagine the situation when along with the 
rice-hauler, oil processing machines, small spinning 
machines of 10 to 100 spindles, rope-making ma» 
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chines, etc. will work in the villages. The industry 
wil thus develop from the village to the district 
headquarters, which will ultimately be connected 
with the basic heavy industries. According to this 
scheme, rice mills, oil mills, atta mills, etc., have 
to be vompletely decentralized. The textile industry 
for internal consumption will also be decentralized. 
So also the sugar industry. For all these small ma- 
chines are available today. With regard to jute, I 
have no idea whether there are smal! machines or 
whether they can be made easily. If that can be 
done, then the jute industry also should be decen- 
tralized to the level of the regions where jute is 
grown. So far as the textile industry is concerned, 
it can be decentralized to the level of the area where 
cotton is grown—and cotton can be grown in almost 
every area. If the weavers are to be helped materi- 
ally, there should be small spinning machines of 
about 200 spindles in a large number of areas spread 
over the whole country as the population of weavers 
is spread far and wide, 


It is not necessary for the State to take any 
drastic steps against the existing rice mills, oil mills, 
textile mills, etc., for when the village industries 
begin getting established on the lines suggested 
above, the bigger mills wil] automatically disintegrate. 
The village industries run with the help of elec- 
tricity can easily compete with largescale industries 
for the former are almost free from overhead charges, 
cost of transport, interest on capital, high labour 
wages and:a number of other items of expenditure 
which the latter have to incur. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Agriculture will have to be organized also in 
accordance with the needs of the areas. Particularly, 
cotton and cane cultivation will have to be introduc- 
ed in all areas. When electricity is available in the 
Villages, it will be possible to build up cold-storage 
plants in suitable central places so that fruits, 
vegetables, fish and milk can be preserved for some 
days at least to enable them to be marketed. ‘It 
is a regrettable fact that in villages large quantities 
of vegetables get rotten and are thrown away be- 
cause all of them cannot be sold on the weekly or. bi- 
weekly market days. They cannot be preserved even 
for a few days to be marketed in places at a little 
distance where there is a demand for them. Similarly, 
large quantities of fish get rotten and are wasted 
because they are much in surplus of the needs of 
the place but cannot be preserved for being marketed 
elsewhere. This is also the case with milk. The 
agriculturist instinctively does not undertake more 
production of vegetables, etc., because he feels and 
he has the experience that his articles cannot be 
marketed. The fact that cold-storage arrangements 
give incentive to the agriculturist to grow vegetables, 
particularly potatoes, is within my own personal 
knowledge. Even the families in Villages can have 
small refrigerators to preserve perishable edible arti- 
cles during the period between the two market days 
in the week. | 


This is the skeleton of the integral scheme of 
development of agriculture, village industry and the 
basic industries which, I think, is practical and will 
Show results almost immediately. 


JAPANESE METHODS 


There is always the loose talk cf introducing 
the Japanese method of small scale industries in 
India. That method is roughly this that large in- 
dustries get component parts manufactured by smali 
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ITH only a few months to go 
for the completion of the First 
Five-Year Plan and the Second 
Five-Year Plan in the offing, in- 
creased interest is being evinced 
in the transport position of the 
country, as it is being increas- 
ingly realised that an adequate 
transport facility is an essential 
pre-requisite for industrial deve- 
Ippment of a country. Industrial production not 
cnly requires a constant and steady supply of raw 
materials but also a quicker disposal of the manu- 
factured product; and if facilities are not available 
movement, production and distribution can- 
> hampered. It is, therefore, essential to 
ensure transport capacity of the country ahead of 
requirements otherwise the very cbjective 
z will be jeopardised. 


Tirst Five-Year Plan has given a fillip to 
ries and to a great extent been helpful 
im consolidating the economic position of the coun- 
ty and creating favourable condition for an indus- 
trial evolution. During this period, the agricultural 
and industrial production have maintained a steady 
nd, the percentage increase in production 
im certain industries in 1954 being as much as 200. 
Industries have been set up in new regions and with 
tae completion of the Multi-purpose Projects, many 
more new industrial sites are likely to develop. 


RAILWAYS' SLOW GROWTH 


rtunately, lack of adequate transport fa- 
been a barrier against full utilisation 
efits accruing from the quicker tempo of 
activities. The main transport system 
ways which handle the vast bulk of the 
raffic accounting for as much as 80% of 
s goods and 70% of the passenger. Even 
parative study of the Railways in India 
of other industrial countries shows how 
en the growth of our Railways in the 










































course of the last hundred years. The total mileage 
is only 34,275 and there is only 29 miles of Rail 
per 1000 Sq. miles as compared to 75 in U.S.A. and 
555 miles in the U.K. 


ing the last 20 years the Railways were put 
e end extensive use with little opportu- 


nity for rehabilitation and particularly during the 
war period the stress and strain which the Railways 
had to suffer was enormous with little or no provi- 


newals and replacements. The result was 


was considerable arrears of renewals of 


k and by March 31st 1951, it accumu- 
lated to 2,554 locomotives, 6,895 coaching vehicles 
and £7,256 wagons against the normal figures of 
average ual renewals of 190 locomotives, 650 
coaching vehicles and 5,000 wagons. It is expected 
that the total stock for replacement by the end of 
1955-56 will be 3,696 locomotives, 9,916 coaching 
vehicles and 73,371 wagons, If the programme of 
the Railways for procurement of rolling stock is 
achieved, the total number of over-aged locomo- 
tives at the end of the Plan period would be 1,985 as 


54 with which the Plan started. So far 
are concerned by 1955-56 the number of 
agons will be reduced to 14,078. This re- 
the number’ of over-aged rolling stock wil! 
conducive towards improvement of the 
ut it is feared that unless there is an in- 
e transportation capacity, it will not be 
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RAIL TRANSPORT. 


By BEJOY PROSAD SINGH ROY 


of material benefit to the economic development o 
the country. Although in 1953-54, Railways ĉar 
ried 11 per cent more goods than in 1951 and abou 
35 per cent more than in 1938-39, the figures do no 
give any indication of the total traffic that: coul 
have been moved if there had been adequate capacit} 
for doing the same. It needs no reiteration that thi 
successful functioning of trade and industry is^ de 
pendent to a great extent as to how quickly am 
cheaply the goods can be transported from the cen 
tres of production to those of consumption. 


DIFFICULTIES OF INDUSTRIES 


It is an accepted fact that presently the Rail 
ways are not in a position to move the traffic «c 
rently offered. It is estimated that the traffic 
quirement will be about 1,09,000 wagons including t 
replacements, whereas about 61,000 were pro | 
to be obtained by March, 1956, thus leaving a defici 
of about 48,000 wagons. The Planning Commissio! 
has visualised an annual increase of 295 in | 
i.e. 10% in five years’ time and has programmed th 
expansion of Rail capacity on that basis. Even as 
suming that the supply efforts of the Railways wil 
be able to increase the capacity as provided in th 
Five-Year Plan, still additional traffie resulting fror 
inezeased agricultural and industrial output will re 
quire immediate expansion of all forms of transport 

Under the Five-Year Plan a sum of Rupees fou 
hundred crores has been allotted for Railway deve 
lopment, major portion of this amount is being spen 
on rehabilitation and replacement of old and over 
aged rolling stock, which could not be replaced dur 
ing the last 20 years, only 5% of the total allot 
ment being ear-marked for the opening of new line: 
Consequently, even after 4 years of the Plan, th 
available transport facilities have lagged far behin 
the actual requirements, As a result, inadequacy 0 
rolling stock has been responsible for the inability € 
Railways to cater fully to the needs of the industrie 
as well as of the general public. Whereas in 1951-52 
a railway wagon has travelled only about 40 mile 
per day, in 1954 it travelled 41 miles and if th 
average speed for a goods-train is 12 miles pe 
hour, it means that a railway wagon can put u 
efficiency of only 34 hours per day which it mus 
be admitted is far from satisfactory, 


Apart from the over-age of rolling stock, ther 
are other bottlenecks in railway transport such à 
the non-availability- of wagons, absence of tranship 
ment facilities at the break of gauge points such 8 
Mokamaghat, Agra and Sabarmati etc. The limit: 
tion at Mokamaghat is due to ferry crossing acros 
the river. The Railways have already made a prc 
vision for a bridge over the Ganga near Mokamagha 
and the plan has been sanctioned. The completio 
of the bridge at Mokamaghat will however - -tak 
some years and unless in the meantime some effec 
tive measures are taken to improve transnipmieni 
difficulties hitherto experienced at this point wi 


continue. p Ó JA $3 iin 






FARAKKA WILL BE 


To overcome the transport inconvenience caus 
ed due to non-existence of uninterrupted and dii 
rail connection between North Bengal and 
and South Bengal, a proposal was made to constru 
a barrage across the Ganga at Farakka. This bai 
rage is contemplated to be a combined barrage an 
bridge project which apart from offering a direc 
link between the different parts of [^ 
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Assam will keep the navigational channel of the 
Hooghly River alive and flush out the port of Cal- 
cutta which is threatened due to constant silting. If 
this proposal is accepted by the Planning Commis- 
sion, and it is included in the. Second Five-Year 
Plan, the rail transport facilities between Bihar, 
West Bengal and Assam will greatly improve and 
it will directly contribute to the development of in- 
dustry and commerce in these States. 
COAL MOVEMENT BY VESSELS 


= Owing to the scarcity of wagons and other 
difficulties enumerated above, the industrial produc- 
tion has suffered due to shortage of raw materials 
and particularly the supply of coal so very vital for 
the industries. The figure for the daily requirement 
of wagons for coal industries today is 3,600 whereas 
the daily average loading is 3,400 wagons only, thus 
presently there is a deficiency of 200 wagons a day 
which not only affects the supply of coal but its 
raising also. The Second Five-Year Plan has fixed 
the target of coal production at 60 million tons and 
for the movement of the increased production addi- 
tional 1,680 wagons a day will be required. The 
number of wagons that will be available at the end 
of the Second Five-Year Plan will not be adequate 


to provide for this additional number and in such 
eventuality production of other industries will suffer 
due to shortage of coal. In order to overcome this 
difficulty it is necessary to make available the re- 


quired numbers of wagons to the coal industry .by 
making greater use of alternative form of trans- 
port wherever possible. Coal is particularly suitable 
for movement by sea and it is therefore essential 
to ensure that the movement of coal between two 
ports should be exclusively entrusted to coastal ves- 
sels. The wagons which will be thus released can be 
utilised for inland traffic and provision of perma- 
ment volume of cargo for the coastal shipping will 
also be helpful in keeping it in full trim. It is 
important for a country like India with her long 
coast line to have an adequate and efficient coastal 
sh pping not only for emergency but also as a second 
line of defence. Coastal shipping of the country 
cannot develop nor can it provide efficient service 
without having a proper co-ordination with the Rail- 
ways. It is a matter of satisfaction that the Ministry 
of Transport is fully alive to this problem and has 
appointed the Rail-Sea Co-ordination Committee 
and the Railway Freight Structure Committee to 
probe into the question and devise ways of estab- 
“shing co-ordination between the two forms of trans- 


NEED OF NEW FREICHT STRUCTURE 


- The present freight structure for transport by 
goods train which has been in force from 1st Octo- 
ber, 1948, was evolved as a result of detailed inves- 
igation. Since then, however, far-reaching chan- 


= 


ses have taken place in the economic activities of the 
'ountry and big changes are envisaged in the Second 
Five-Year Plan. The development of Railway faci- 
“ties will also be considerable and there is a need 
for a fresh examination of the freight structure. It 
is hoped that the Committee will examine the issues 
E e a its — and will 
freight st re which will meet the grievances of 
all the interests concerned, ET 
,. «industrial development has been stressed ‘in 
the Segond Five-Year Plan which is in the Stage of 
inalsation. The Plan envisages an all-round increase 
in production, the percentage of increase in some of 
the important industries would be as follows:— 
pu Percentage 
Units 1955-56 1960-81 increase 
(Million Tons) 66.0 760 1515 
Ste | TE 1.6 45 . 18135 
Oai 3:4 | » 3 37 60 . 62.16 
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Caustic Soda 

Cotton Textiles (Million yards) 4,700 

Sugar (Million tons) 1.5 

Paper K 140 . 

Bicycles (Nos. in 000) 500 

Oilseeds (Million tons) 5.6 7.0 . 
The successful implementation of the Plan 

will depend on a large measure on the tramsport sys- 

tem keeping pace with the economic deve opment. In 

the Second Plan, the total capital outlay on the 

railway is expected to be about Rupees ore thousand 

and five hundred crores as compared to the provision- 

of Rupees four hundred crores in the First Plan. As 

a long-term measure, the ilwayg are contem- 

plating to increase the overall capacity by 50% in 

the next five years for all the restricted goods, 


RAIL-SEA CO-ORDINATION 


It is however unlikely that the Rai'way trans- 
port alone will be sufficient to cope with the in- 
creased movement that will be required "Therefore 
the coastal ships should be put to greater use, 
thereby reducing the pressure on the Railways. 
Although Railways are State managed and the coas- 
tal shipping privately operated, an important point 
to be borne in mind is that an adequate merchant 
fleet on the coast is always maintained in full 
trim. In order to achieve this, competition between 
Rail and coastal shipping should be elim rated. To 
ensure co-ordination of movement betweer shipping 
and railways, there should be no movemert of bulk 
cargoes by rail between any two ports, and also in 
respect of general cargoes, the port to port move- 
ment by the rail route should take place only if the 
consignments offered are in small quantities. It is 
also desirable to introduce  rail-cum-sea through 
booking arrangements for greater facilities for 
movement of cargo. 


The Railways should be apprised ef the ton- 
nage expansion programme of the Indien Shipping 
and the need for providing ships with adequate 
coastal cargoes, including coal, salt and petroleum 
products of the newly-established refineries. It will 
be a tragedy if the Railways were to divert the cargo 
as a result of its superior strength or as a conse- 
quence of its rate manoeuyring policies. Rail-sea 
co-ordination should be based on the fuil and eco- 
nomic employment of coastal ships and cn strict 
adherence to not diverting any cargo now moving 
or suitable for movement in future by sea to the rail 
route. It is essential that there should be co- 
ordination in the development and lop-sided develop- 
ment should be avoided. If and only if there is such 
co-ordination between the two forms of transport, 
the Railway wagons now employed im g 
cargo from port to port will be released for profit- 
able utilisation in inland movement. ‘Thus by co- 
ordination and planning of the available transport 
facilities within the country, we can emsure suc- 
cessful fulfilment of the Second Five-Year Plan, 

Further such development of large tracks in 
the country will be helpful in opening up regions ` 
abounding in minerals, forests and other resour- 
ces which have remained unexplored and undeve- 
loped. In anticipation of the future requirements 
of traffic in the context of large-scale industrial 
development, the. Government have appointed the 
Rail-Sea Co-ordination Committee to evolve mea- 


. sures for full utilisation of the transport  facili- 
| ties and thus ensure development of industries at 
the speed visualised in the Second Five-Year Plan, © 
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NEMPLOYMENT is the foremost 
EF problem with the Five-Year Plan- 
ners, From day to day, the queues 
at the altars of the Employment 
Exchanges are getting longer and 
longer, To those 6 lakhs cf people 
striving for jobs there, unemploy- 
ment is no ghost of theory, but it 
is a devil of daily experience. 
And these unemployed persons, 
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Plan-Frame For Employment 


By D. N, BHATTACHERJEE ``, 


fitness of things that the question of full employ- — 


ment has been given the top priority in the Draft 
Plan-frame. ` 


ENORMITY OF TASK 


Of course, with a clever jugglery of statistics | 


and a twist of imagination it would not bc at all 
difficult to reverse the calamitous picture and to 
deduce a paper solution to this acute demand of 
the day, If during the next five years. the total 
population. increases to 409.7 million, 


E ; ; | the total 
ones E huge —* Mrs A iru i — ——— — employment will also rise up from 152 million to, 
tide of idle hands that are lying beyond © say; 168 million, taking 11 million to be the quans 
the survey of statisticians, I mean the  ün- tum ‘of new employment during the period as pros: | 
em[*oved and under-employed masses, often disguis- “ posed in the plan-frame. On the basis of assuming - 


ed m different walks of subsistence, whose number 


may better Be speculated than being actually calcu- 
lated, Even a conservative guesswork will show 
that leaving aside the volume of spare-hands in 
agricultural sector, the number of wholly unemploy» 

emongst the non-agriculturists wil be no fewer 
thar 2.4 million while the extent of under-employed 
in taat same sphere will be about 4,9 million man- 
years. If we add to these the possible number in 
empeorable population every year, we can fairly 
arrive at an approximate estimate of non-agricul- 





turist man-power for which the 2nd Five-Year Plan < 


wil have to find employment, | 


The total strength of present population of 
India is estimated at 383.7 million and 40% of this 
is assessed to be her total employable population. 
Out of this, the 1956 figures of total employment 
Stand at 152 million of which the quanta of agricul- 
tura and non-agricultural employment are 109.5 
millbr and 42.5 million respectively. It can be easily 
seen therefore, that the present incidence of unem- 
ployment in non-agricultural] sector is 20% of its em- 
ployabie man-power. If in terms of the present trends 
the «nnual inerease in population is 4.5 million and if 
40% af this annual growth has to be added to the 
unempicyment fgures here, the 2nd Five-Year Plau 
wil precisely be required to provide further employ- 
men 30 17.3 million non-agricultural people in the 
event of its aiming at full employment within five 
years im the above sector, Besides this assessment 
of unemployment in the above planned :ector, there 
exists s much bigger proportion of 
peope erowding over agricultural pursuits, which 
cons itutes a major part of the private sector in our 













unemployed : 


40% of ithe total population to be the number ‘ 


employable: persons, it conclusively proves that we — 


shall not have more than 395 of employable strength: 


as unemployed by the year 1961. This by no means ~ 
appears to be a matter of worry since it is commonly | 


accepted: that unemployment, till it is below 3% 
of the total employable hands, is no threat to the: 
advancement of a country’s economy, 


Such a complacent view of the situation, how- 
ever, cannot be without its pitfalls, and even the 
best, of standpoints: would instantaneously, collapse if 


| 


| 


we merely take into account the case of non-agricul- | 


tural. unemployment separately, where it has already 
been seen that unemployment is 20% of the empioy- 
able total and that is 17 points higher to make it 
worse than the stipulated danger limit of 395. "Thus 
evidently the enormity of the task before the plan- 
ners. called for the best of their prudence to cope 
with this nation-wide problem and this they have. 


fully taken cognisance of, in drawing up the blue- : 


print of the next Five-Year Plan. 
11 MILLION NEW {OBS 


To open up adequate employment opportunities to ` 


another 11 million people within the next plan-period, 


the statisticians and the economists are found to have | 


joined their hands in plannfng the national invest- 
ment most profitably both in long-term and short-. 
term projects of development. Of the total planned. 
outlay of 4300 crores in the publie sector, they 
have made the allocations in the following way :— 
(1) Rs 1100 crores (e. 26% | towards Mining and - 
of the tota) - investment Indust EU 


country and which has remained mostly unplanned - (2) Rs 950 crores ie 22% Agriculture, ; 
so leng. The ratio of percentages of ngricultural <’ ‘of «the total» investment Wege oes 
and nen-agrieultura] man-power is found tc be as Urals l 


72:28 This 72% of the total employable persons 
that selely depend on agriculture cannot be altoge- 


pent od 


(3) Rs..1700 crores ie. 29% 


ib 
| 


ther ignored and completely set apart for self- nt Ane oM — 0 Construction. . 
employment. These poor children of the soil should ee RG een Bee and Social 
also be given their due share of consideration at the 3 Service, . 
hancs ci the planning authorities and called upon EIS EE | j 

to harness all their strength to cultivate and create (4) Rs 100 crores ie, 25% | .  Stock-holding 
mere national income. The problem of unemploy- of the total investment operations, 


ment, among other things, is, therefore, no mean 
dilemma for 


ne economists, and it is only in the 


“In private sector again where the — i 


ee 


investment is proposed te be Rs. 2200 crores, 
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following. ceiling: are given fi different budgetary Hia aid LB MAORI procedite and rron 
EROS G0 SY. DAN TAN QUU ! | 'chanism ssential for planning activities. — . 
a D Rs. 400 crores ie. 18% | ; towards Industry. We fully appreciate that for VabcinstuS {naplamiantee Ai 
of the total amount c RC | tion of the plan-projects, extensive incustrialisation — 
. (2) Rs. 200 crores ie. 9% » Agriculture is an immediate imperative on our covntry and for 
id ~ baer o — — ec — X -that it is a crying need with us tkat technical 
. Of the total amount "Transport and - piedad Yir withomt "y "delay We ales un : 
B. à '*  * Communication, A : 
| (4 Rs. 400 crores ie. 18% ^... :Btockholding | — | nes useful suggestions of necessary reforms _ 
. of the total. amount p: Seeuivot JE US ON aa in administrative and organisational set-ups to` - 
f e Rs. 1100 crores ie: 50% | 4 Construction. expedite their activities, as also of tħe formation 
D ot the total amount RU aie z Vene nonas riae to ensure the mobility 
. — Taking the expenditures together, whereof we ^ the nature of oce]. danda These” mad T | 
k Jou — — enel. e irent * creates, ones constructive suggestions of the propounders of 
E diat e. V Y MALE jelas ma T 
EE Uc UU UT HUM C DE all torten.. Bur then ie iet eae 
^o 15 mj on in Ariondo “and shied; — be-all and end-all of their responsibilit-es. In their 
. X2 17 million in Mining and Factory Industry. memorandum of the 10th April, 1955, the panel of 
3 million in Household Industry and Construction. economists have not only pointed out the lack of — 
~@ 2 million in Trade and Transport (excluding technical training in our country but haze also raised 
1 n Dr oo —— ' Railways). eT finger to the significant probem of lack . 
.€8) -0.4 million in Communication, Railways, Banks and of training "in disciplined or regular hours 
ET 0 ; Insurance. of mor . Although the implications ef this obser- ” 
KOR 24 million in Professions, Services and Miscellan- vation have not been clarified in details there, it is ~ 
"D ae Ie eous activities. obvious that they have hinted at the importante 
_., The above is only a broad approximation - and = Pe alae of human mind so that it may be alive. 
| the impact E allr Siina de velo pment: "activities as J ga o ees entrusted to it, je oF 
“envisaged in the proposed plam; along with the ; However perfect a planning might be; it would 
Ré ugee-Reh abilitation entere dedh ifHAy ven. legd at best give out sufficient iEn, £0 work toe 
. to offe greater sources of employment, if ‘the pro- in spite of all abundance of work and working faci- 
. posals of the planners work up to their expectations. vibe per work tools, how can the work be carried out | 
Eds scEBe(Al eeu d Ee E aA de we have no mind to work? Wi ying our 
ET INTROVER at A ISSUES i AR heey mind in the faithful perfaniisdoe of the ne en 
_ But here the opinions differ. There has started sned By our employment, we cannot fully utilise the 
cR existing capacities of 
= A good. eal of controversy over a number of vital in thereof s of our employed man-power. lt 
issues of the draft plan-frame. and some of the dis- is, therefore, not by creating the millions of new 
“quieting questions raised are :— Aye. Ur UMS jobs alone that the distress of the country will be: 
E W far défi E SM ended, but to bring about th ye 
.-.- «D How far deficit financing is safe and aependable , j g about the real wealth and welfare 
|. for financing the Plan? -— 7 S of the nation there must also be created a congenial- 
. Git) How to- check the spiral of inflation in “spite of — atmosphere whereby everyone can put his 
. ^. more ‘employment and wider circulation of money ? neart and soul into his job. ix 
_ Gib How to balance the demand .and supply of. pro- SPIRIT OF FELLOWSHIP Wee 
— - ductions of small-scale cottage industries, médium- " To fight f : » 
Res -Scale consumer goods industries and la : d» 2 g or economic progress o the nation. , 
Ee s i _ large-scale on the one hand and i 1 
— 2... producer goods industries? © = dispensable facti a ae pe Tor MM 
= | Gv) How to bring about co-ordination between Agricul- warts thas actional demands on tke other are, 
tural and Industrial Sectors as also between Pub- —— n — each other and defeat the. 
|o. ile and Private Sectors ? of strikes and ae d — tsa eon n Ue 
D Lr js no wonder that in an underdeveloped coun- mon these days FRAU de acri set wes — 
i ae e India where the investable surplus is too employers and the employees is eth to be $i : o , 
Een id and where the resources and services of inimical. Until there is an aon d t - to Ped 
de ople have ‘to be commissioned only in democratic out this undermined il * — bade i 
rr EROR .methods, planning would entail lots of definite improvement i the Oia amie ee 
dium h conflicting points. But in view of our setting personnel there will bé : Satta A the Gace 
out for a common goal i.e. the maximum good of the and diseords that hamper production puce 
ee we -of our people ‘in the minimum and dislocate employment UH relation — 
possible time, for which no compromise or sacrifice very importsát role in conjoint activities aad with: 
can be too much for us, it can be well assumed that out as irit of sel. fell ili. industrial dOie ERE 
a cc ble measure of —— pirit of real fellowship, industriel enterprises 
Su. agreement on the main where good'man ople have t | 
k spute can never be far off, — | any joint production — but e. —— | 
| lle leaving the physical aspects of the Plan- headway. P E CV NE 
9 coa; e an : precip ate after necessary Even in the case of individual i | 
bs _to expert opinions, we should meanwhile psychological factor has its own Sica — — 
ür attention to-another very important factor The. 12 million people now engaged in small indus- 
yet received the- share of emphasis. tries like tailoring, metal works, handloom$, carpen- - 
AR ves. It is not the body of Planning - try, tobacco manufacture etc. and in construction — 
jones lf soar up to the peak of our expec- - works, who will have a further reinforcement of 
TAROS, but It- the soul — the linchpin of human | 3 million during thé next five years, must be skilled 
nee duh that is the driving foree behind. im their vocational training no doubt, but in the 
eo A EIE MEE EE CC nd, er wi 
coca pial soos dps e SUE 'ardiy. be so required to equi ith mer 
ER eve. monr adequate spiritual preparation on . qualities like Bie ded a ae. | i) 
E dns s constituents. ESL (A Other gifts of mental discirline, placid *emner and 
folds c pitis Ri Had idea of morale within the courteous demeanour, are s- ^n^ Fema AF nf oiha 
aterial wellbeing, we do not intend to | ; "(Continued cn Page 258) ` - 
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RAW MATERIALS 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. : 


By SURESH CHANDRA ROY et. 
M.A., LL.B., J.P. President, Indian Council of Economic Affairs. A 


HE change in the proportion of 
raw materials entering into India’s 
foreizn trade has occurred during 
the _ast fifty years is a striking 


attention has been drawn by stu- 
dents of Indian economics. From 
the position of supplier of raw 
materials to the industrialised 
nations of the West, India has now 
came -o depend on imports for some of the main raw 
materials necessary to feed her growing industry. 
During the years 1951 to 1954, out of total exports of 
the everage annual value of Rs. 603 crores, raw mate- 
tials accounted for Rs. 135 crores, less than 23 per 
cent. while exports of manufactured goods valued 
at Rs 307 crores constituted. more than fifty per 
cent of the total exports. This change in the pattern 
of exports has been accompanied by a corresponding 
change in imports. 
amounted to Rs. 201 crores out of total imports of 
Rs. 678 crores while manufactures amounted to Rs. 
301 crores. The figures show that while imports 
amd exports of manufactured articles were more or 
less e«ually balanced, -he value of raw materials 
imnorted was one and a half times the value of the 
raw material exports. The figures for the year 
ending March 1955 are given in the following table. 





Exports Imports 
Value-crores Value-crores, 
of rupees % of rupees * 
Food. drink & 
obacco 199 34.8 116 19.0 
Raw materials 118 20.5 187 30.6 
Manufactured 
zoeds | 250 43.1 304 49.8 
Other: 5 1.0 3 0.6 
Tctal 572 100.0 610 100.0. 








Two factors, one positive and the other negative, 


heve brought about this transformation in the nati- 
oral economy. Even under conditions of foreign 


domination industrial development, which was pro- 


ceeding at a slow pace, received powerful impetus 
during the two world wars. The process has been 
acselerated after the attainment of independence. 
Industria! development has led to greater utilisation 
of produce and materials which were formerly ex- 


— ie Al. semmmnannendA etat T^^ hna alan haan 


development to which frequent’ 


Imports of raw materials 


responsible for the increase in the value of the 
exports of .manufaetures and for the change “it 
imports from consumer goods to producer goods; 
The scale of industrial development that has actually 
taken.plaeé cannot by itself account for the large 
increase in the imports of raw materials. The main 
contributing factor is the Partition, as a result of 
which raw cotton and jute which were major items 
of prt in the past, figure in the list of. India's 
mports. 


GAPS IN RESOURCES 


While the change in the categories of goods. that 
enter into India's foreign trade reflects more econo- 
mic utilisation of our resources as a result of indus- 
trialisation, and. is to that extent gratifying, it also 
reveals wide gaps in indigenous resources of the 
essential materials of industry. The problem of 
—— of raw materials will assume greater im 
tance with the accelerated pace of industrialisation 
set by the second five-year plan. In contrast with 
the first plan now coming to its conclusion which : 
was mainly concerned with the agricultural sector, 
the tentative draft of the second plan lays greater. 
stress on industry, Its twin objective is to. provide 
additional employment by the creation of twelve 
million new’ jobs, mainly through the development . 
of home industries, and to lay the basis of heavy 
industry which will ensure a rapid pace of industrial - 
expansion in the future, Even during the first plan 
India experienced acute shortages. of some essential 
matefials, especially during the Korean War, when, 
stockpiling by the U.S.A. created a. world-wide shor- 
tage of strategic materials. Industrialisation under 
the Second plan will make progressively greater 
demands on raw materials. 


The:publiceation of the draft plan frame has 
touched off'many controversies. But the. discussions: 
have" been mainly concerned with the adequacy or 
otherwise’ of the targets and allocations. hen: 
resources: are ‘mentioned they are thought of in 
terms of money or-of' the quantum of savings fadil- 
able for investment. Not much attention has been. 
devoted, at any raté in public discussions, to the 
material resources necessary for the attainment of 
the planned targets or of the extent to which the 
requirements can be met from indigenous produc- 
tion. The actual position of many essential mate- 
rials is Such that it leaves no room for the compla-.. 
cent assumption that, once finance could be found 
and technical organisation set uo raw materials i 


ee 
| 
. 
. 
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be forthcoming in abundant measure. The problem 
of maintaining a regular supply of raw materials 
-calls for as much careful and detailed planning as 
-— the various projects of industrial development. Even 
a small shortage or a temporary interruption of 


Eu gear. : 
INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 


For a country like India, which has. neither the . 


E -Imperial power which enabled Britain in the ninef' ^ ^ should provide for the production of special steels 


| teenth century to control the resources of a vast 


| the U.S.A. which enables it to command the resourc- 

- es of the entire world regardless of price, Industrial 

— Planning must of necessity be based mainly, if not 

X exclusively, on the effective utilisation of resources 

. available within the country. The plan must be 
- designed to secure S xy a 


(i) The optimum utilisation of the resources of 
raw material of which the country has a 
surplus; 


(il) Strict economy in the use of materials in 
. which the country is. in deficit, side by side 

with measures to — deficit. by increas- 
ed production or discovery of new sayrces 


of supply or of substitutes, 


s The plan for industry must be supplemented by 

a Plan for foreign trade which will deploy the coun- 
| try’s exportable surplus of raw materials so as to 
- further the objectives of the plan, by securing in 
_ return a steady supply of the imports of essential 
' raw materials not produced in the country. 





$ ~ The soundness of any plan for industry will, 
_ therefore, have to be judged in the light of a detail- 
_ êd evaluation of the raw material resources of the 
_ country. The supply position of.each item must be 
investigated in detail and the result correlated with 
. the de for the various manufacturing. indus- 
~ tries which use that material so as to evolve a 
` Workable plan that will really add to the wealth 
of the country. The cursory survey of India's raw 
— materials position that is attempted here is indica- 
"five rather than exhaustive and is intended te draw 
— attention to this important aspect of industrial 


E ng rather than to serve as a comprehensive 
- evaluation. 


d The main raw materials of industry can be con- 
—vweniently classified under the following heads: 
(1) Metals and metallic ores; (2) Textile fibres; 
—.(3) Chemicals; (4) Fuel; and a few other indivi- 
x items like rubber, mica, sulphur which do not 
come under the categories mentioned above. è 


_ METALS AND ORES 


N: 








` Tron and Iron ore: Among the metals iron is 
easily the first in order of importance. India is well 
— in'respect of abundant supplies-ef high grade 
iron ore. We have also a well established iron and 
Steel industry consisting at present of three units. 
Three more units will be established in the next few 
gears: The magnitude of India’s iron ore reserves, of 
_ which only a very small fraction is utilised at present, 
is the main justification for the emphasis placed on 
the expansion of the iron and steel industry in the 
Second Five-Year Plan which, however, is criticised in 
-Bome quarters as excessive in relation to our finan- 
„Cial resources. Current requirements of steel are 
estimated at 2.5 million tons per year against pro- 
duction which reached 1.12 million-tons: im 1954, 


imported supplies will upset the finantial estimates . 
of the plan and throw the entire programmie out of. 


empire or the incomparable economie strength of ^. 


"deficient or non-existent. 
*:in-the forefront 
-lopment. 


M Manganese : India is the largest world exporter 
+ of manganese. 


- 
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During 1954-55 India imported 366,983 tons of iron 
and steel of the value of Rs, 27.91 crores. Internal 
demand for iron and steel, it is estimated, will be of 
the order of six million tons by 1960-61. The target 
for iron and steel in the Second Five-Year Plan has 
been fixed at 1.8 million tons of pig iron Zor foun- 
dries and 5 million tons of finished st»el. A consi- 
derable proportion of imports consists of special 
grades and alloy steels which are no- now manu- 
factured in the country. It is essential, therefore, 
that expansion plans for the iron and steel industry 


and alloys which are now imported. In this -con- 
text it is satisfactory to note that the Planning 
Commission has recently sanctioned a Rs. 12-crore 
scheme for stepping up the output of steel at Bha- 
dravati from 25,000 to 100,000 tons including stain- 
less, tool and alloy special steel. - 


Apart from iron ore, the only important metal- 
lie ores of which India has adequate resources suffi- 
cient to leave a surplus after meeting current. 
demand of Indian industry are manganese and alumi- 
nium. In respect of other metals like copper, lead, 
zinc, tin, nickel etc., indigenous resourees sre either 
This fact should be kept 
in planning for industrial deve- 


We cannot derive muca satisfaction 
from this distinction when we conser that the 
entire output of manganese ore is at present being 


exported: "Very little of it is processed within the 
‘country. The needs of Indian industry for the pro- 


cessed metal are met by imports. The quantity and 


" value of manganese ore exports for the last three 


years are given below : ' 
| Rs. - Crores 


Tons 
1952-53 14,39,678 21:428 
1953-54 15,67,949 . 24:23 
1954-55 9,44,877 12.43 


Most of the world production of manganese ore 


. ig used by the iron and steel industry in the form 


of ferro-manganese, 30 lbs. of ferro-reanganese are 
required for making one ton of steel. Manufacture 
of five million tons of steel, which is the target fixed 
in the Second Five Year Plan will require 67,000 tons 
of ferro-manganese. This will cost a- current im- 
port prices about Rs. 6 crores. During 1954-55 


. India imported 3567 tons of ferro-manzanese valued 


at Rs. 33.37 lakhs. The production of ferro-manga- 
nese in India at present is in an inciviert stage. Some 
quantity is produced by Tatas in blast furnaces for 
their own use. The Bhadravati Iron and Steel works 
have also produced ferro-manganese in eleetric fur- 
nace on an experimenta] basis, The most promising 
line of development for manganese is t» convert the 


ore into ferro-manganese both for domestic use and 


for export of the surplus in place of the crude ore. 
In this connection it is gratifying to learn that a 
private concern has come forward to start a ferro- 
manganese factory costing Rs. 1.5 crores at Srika- 
kulam (Andhra). The factory will have total capa- 
city to produce 30,000 tons of ferro-manganese per 
annum. 


- THE VERSATILE METAL 


Aluminium : Aluminium is a versatile metal with 
a wide range of use, from the manufacture of deco- 
rative panels and utensils to aircraft and in -ship- 
building. In India aluminium is mos ly used for 
domestic utensils for which it is not quite suitable. 


India has extensive deposits of the raw material, 
Ree (Continued on Page -263) | 
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|... IN THE BLACK MAN'S COUNTRY 


Y plane, in the B.O.A.C. service, 
left Tripoli in Libya after 12 in 
the night, and crossing the 
Sahara we arrived at Kano in 
the northern section of Nigeria, 
at about 7-30 in the morning. 
Of course, during the .night, one 
cannot see anything from plane 
and one simply passes over vast 
| spaces of the country. When the 
plane Lr a sufficiently high altitude, it passes 





through clouds which prevent one from seeing the 
earth below even during day times and even when 
one is lucky in getting a side seat from where one 
eauld Ad a look at the outside world through 
the windo y. 


At Kano the plane stopped for about . half an 
hour and we could get a shave, and then we had 
enough ti to post a few letters to Lagos, the capi- 
tal of Nigeria, addressed to African friends whose 
acquaintance I had made before. Kano is a town 
which has got its special cachet. It is in the Black 
Man’s Country, but here the Black Men have been 
profoundly influenced by the Arab and Berber 
world — he world of Islam, 


“ANOTHER PAKISTAN IN MAKING”? 
The local people who speak the Hausa language 


—one of the most important, even international, 
species of the African continent—are now Muslims, 
although apart from the Mallams or Muslim priests, 


their Islam sits rather lightly on them. In their life 
and notions still a great many relics and ideas of 
their pre-Muslim pagan religion and thought persist. 
The people of the Northern Province of Nigeria are 
rather backward in education, and their Muslim lea- 
ders, have up till now been resisting English educa- 
tion, the full benefit of which has been received by 
the peoples of the scuthern area, and those in the 
western and eastern provinces of Nigeria—men of 
the Yoruba, Ibgo, Ibibio, Ijaw and other species. 


In the future history of Nigeria, these diversities 
of attitude among the people of the Northern Pro- 
vince and thase of the two southern provinces will 


lead to mplications, and- may in all probability 
bring about a divisicn of the country. Another 
Pakistan pears to be in the making in Northern 


Algeria. | 


In the little stationery and newspaper shop 
(which was also combined with a post office) at the 








airport at no, the assistant in charge was an 
African fr the South—not a local man. He was 
a young man looking like an ungainly lad, a black 
Christian from Ibgo country. He was ignorant but 
at the sa time quite a fussy individual, who had 
to consult posta] directory for finding out how 
much an -letter would cost from Kano to Lagos, 


both in the same colony; and the air of 
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importance which he assumed did not conceal his 
— or want of knowledge in such a simple 
matter. | 


There were several Hausa policemen in atten 
dance, but they did not seem very smart or military: 
like, compared with our Bhojpuri or Punjabi police- 
men. 


"WHITE MAN'S GRAVE" 


We boarded the plane, and immediately afte 
we took off we received from our air-hostess a packe! 
in the form of a flat paper-board with a tissue-papel 
cover, holding 10 tablets of Paludrine. There was 4 


“caption at the top of this packet—‘the B. O. A, C 


takes good care of you: "Take one tablet every even: 
ing with a glass of cold water to avoid Malaria.’ 
This gave me an idea of precaution that is necessary 
for the white men and other persors not accustomed 
to the climate, 


A Russian Tsar had once said that Russia hac 
two very great Generals—Genera] January and Gene- 
ral February—who always made short work of foreign 
invaders (like Napoleon and his French army) whc 
found themselves on Russian soil The severity oi 
Russian winter was a great asset in keeping awaj 
foreign aggressors. So too in Bengal our rainy sea: 
son, during the months of Asharh and Sravan, used 
to make it exceedingly difficult for North Indian in- 
vading armies on our terrain. 


For the various African peopies of West Africa 
the very climate has been a great asset. Fortunately 
for them, the tropical diseases which have been found 
there and from which local people have acquired an 
immunity proved to be fata] for the Europeans so- 
journing there for long. The country acquired an evil 
reputation among the Europeans as “the White 
Man’s Grave.” This has prevented White colonisation 
in the Black Man’s country in West Africa. 


Consequently, the people have no foreign intru- 
ders to sit tight over them. Had it not been this,— 
there were other factors too, including, it must be 
said, the presence of a long series of able and sym- 
pathetic British administrators in the British West 
African colonies,—the plight of the local  Afrie*ns 
would have been as bad as in South Africa and 
Rhodesia and Tanganyika and Kenya. Europeans 
there must take special precautions to resist the 


‘climate, and tablets and injecticns are the rule, 


Too much Paludrine gives quite an unhcalthy yellow 
complexion to a great many Europeans that I have 
seen, and it is only natural that the B. O. A. C. Air 


Line people would underline the necessity of taking 
great care for their health to the European and other 
foreign passengers coming to West Africa. 


LITTLE FRIEND 


In our plane there was a number of British chil- 
dren who were sent home to Britain for school, and 
they were coming to various places in West Africa to 
spend two months of their vacation . with their 
parents. Two little girls thought it a great fun to 
help the Air Hostess when she was serving refresh- 
ments to the passengers and they incidentally ap- 
preciated very much the little packets of sweets 
which many of the passengers, who received them 
from the catering service of the plane, presented 

little girls with. There was not that feeling of 
nd-offishness among the little white boys and girls, 
and I found how a little British boy was speaking in 
‘Perfect friendship and sociability with a big burly 
African gentleman, a Muslim (from his long robe and 
red turboosh or Fez cap). They were chattering 
‘merrily in English, and the very affectionate way in 
Which the African gentleman was regarding his little 


friend and fellow-passenger reminded one of a 
‘similar situation in Rabindranath’s story, Kabuliwala. 


We landed at Accra, capital of Gold Coast, at 
about 10-30 A.M. There were the usually fussy scenes 
t disembarkation, and the whole scene was quite 
w and exotic and "oriental" even for an Indian, 
Smart airport Officers and policemen were all 
"black Africans, and their white teeth and the whites 
of their eyes flashed in a spirit of friendliness and 
good humour in their jet-black faces, and they were 
moving about and looking after the passengers. 
Quite a lot of people were gathered there, some in 
iniforms and others in a medley of European and 
1ative African dress, but it appeared that by far the 
Marger number was dressed in the distinctive dress 
of the Akan people of Gold Coast and of the adjacent 
areas. The men wore a big piece of unsewn cloth, 
zenerally in gorgeous colours, in the style of a Roman 
‘ga. The cloth covered the left shoulder and 
xposed the right shoulder and right arm, and the 
xposed black or bronze skin showed wonderfully 
athletic types of physique, in the midst of multi- 
2Soloured garments with the most refreshing colour 
ichemes. They had sandals on their feet, and every 
mme seemed to move with dignity of kings—I should 
ay of Roman Senators. 



























At the station I found Raja Rameswara Rao, 
Zommissioner for India in Gold Coast and Nigeria, 
9)mpanied by one of the secretaries of the Indian 
ustablishment at Accra, Sri Narendra Singh, and the 
ad assistant of the office, Sri Gopala Nayar, to 
sive me at the airport. Through the courtesy of 
1 gn Affairs Ministry in New Delhi, intimation 
as sent to the Commissioner of my forthcoming 
sit, and I had also sent him a wire from Tripoli. 
aja Sri Rameswara Rao and Sri Singh were fine 
wr əs Of Indian aristocracy, They were full of dig- 
iby, alid they were highly cultured gentlemen with 
amily traditions which take us back to Indian his- 
ory of pre-Muslim times. Raja Sri Rao is one of the 
st Jagirdars of Hyderabad, and he claims descent 





om Vijayanagara line of Emperors. Highly educa- - 


sd, he has been selected to represent India as a 
iplomat in West Africa, a country which is full of 
Eroblems of all sorts and where a person of culture 


ad.vision, innate goodness and sympathy for the 
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entire human race is required. During my week's 


stay in Gold Coast, it was a most pleasant experience | 


to know intimately Raja Sri Rao and his charming 
wife, and also to form the acquaintanee of Sri 
Narendra Singh. This gentleman is the scion of a 
Rajput ruling family from Hamipur State in Madhya 
Bharat. 


COURTESY EVERYWHERE 
I had no difficulty in finishing the formalities of 


passport and custom examination, particularly when 


the latter was waived in my case as a visitor from 
India known to the popular Indian Commissioner. 
There were Gold Coast officials, and some Ministers 


and others, also in native garb, happened to be pre- 
sent at the airport, and I was introduced to one or 
two of them; and I found nothing but perfect 
courtesy everywhere. We came out of the station, 
and our luggage was looked after by Sri Gopala 
Nayar who, as his name shows, hailed from Xerala, 
and was most efficient and courteous. Outside the 
station there was quite a crowd, and it seemed that 
some Ashanti notability (the  Ashantis are most 
important section of the Akan people, who are 
numerically most prominent in Gold Coast) had 
just arrived, and his friends had come to give him 
a rousing reception. In the crowd I found an 
Ashanti gentleman dressed in a yellow or saffron 
dress, and he looked exactly like dark-skinned 
Hinayana Buddhist monk. Only he had what Bud- 
dhist monks in the southern Buddhist countries do 
not have, namely, a head-band in the same saffron 
colour to match. 


There were representatives of the Press, and 
bulbs were flashed and photos taken. In the local 


English paper the Daily Graphic of the day, there | 


was already news of my coming and our pictures 
were published later. I was taken from the station 
through a suburban area of the town to the  resi- 
dence of Raja Sri Rao. There I met the Rani 
Sahiba, Srimati Santa Rao, and their little daughter, 
Devi. We could at once see it was the residence of 
aman of high culture. On the walls of the hall 
original paintings of Basohli and Hill Rajput Schools 
were hung, and in a corner of the sitting room there 
was a very distinctive library ot booxs relating 
mainly to Africa and to Art, both Indian and foreign. 
I was made a guest of the Gold Coast Government 
during my first stay for 3 days in Accra. It was 
arranged by the Raja Sahib that I was to stay at the 
State Guest House, but was to have my meals with 
him and his family. The Guest House wes within a 
stone’s throw from the Commissioner’s residence. 


I was given a tentative programme for the 
whole of my stay in Gold Coast and Nigeria. After 
my arrival at Accra in the morning of the 28th of 
July, 1954, I was to leave and arrive at Lagos, the 
capital of Nigeria, on the 3rd August. From Accra 
my programme had been prepared, and I was to 
come. to Kumasi, centre of the Ashanti people and 
of most of its traditions and culture and art, on 31st 
July for a 2-day stay. 


AT STATE GUEST HOUSE 


After coffee with Raja Rao in his bungalow, I 
was taken to the State Guest House. It was, like 
most of the houses near about, made mainly .of 
wood, with wooden floors and walls, but quite upto- 
date with all amenities. I soon made friends with 
Servants in the Guest House. and I got to know a 


(Continued on Page 266) 
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WEST BENGAL’S 


SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


By TARUN KANTI GHOSH 


Deputy Development Minister, West Bengal 


planned economy in a democratic 
set-up at times appeared to be a 
paradox. When India’s First Five- 
Year Plan for the development of 
the zountry was announced, invol- 
ving an expenditure of Rs, 2,249 
crores, it was considered unrealis- 
tic and impracticable both in at- 
taining the targets and «also in se- 
curing resources to finance it. But 
the striking progress made during the plan period in 
varies sectors have shown that planned  develop- 
ment is possible with the determination to accom- 
plisb it and above all with the active co-operation 
end consent of the people. 





Considerable progress has been made in West 
Bengal by implementirg the State's First Five-Year 
Plan. The target of expenditure in various nation- 
building activities which was estimated at the outset 
at Rs. $9 crores, 9 lakhs and 60 thousand, had to be 
raised to Rs. 77 crores, 32 lakhs and 53 thousand 
owing to the inelusion of a few more projects in the 
original plan and owing to some adjustments in the 
original plan. The progress,achieved in the First 
Plan, though considerable, has not yet been able to 
remeve the ills from which this truncated State of 
Wes: Bengal has been suffering since Partition, We 
have not yet been able to rebuild the State according 
to our needs and aspiration and more concentrated 
efforts have to be made to revitalise the economy of 
the State. That is why this State has prepared the 
blueprint of a more ambitious and elaborate plan of 
development better known as the State’s Second Five- 
Year Plan to be implemented during 1956-61. 


EMPHASIS ON RURAL ECONOMY 


The basic principle on which West Bengal’s Se- 
conc Five-Year Plan has been drawn up is that it 
sims at a balanced grcwth of the various aspects of 
the life of the people o? the State. The State has not 
concentrated, therefore, on economic planning only 
but also attempts a comprehensive coverage includ- 
ing health, education, housing and other Social Wel- 
fare measures. To build a sound national economy, 
we eannot afford to rebuild one sector of the eco- 


nomy neglecting the other. Our object is, therefore, 


a balanced growth of development of all the sectors 
of our economy so thai the entire structure may re- 
ceive the impetus of a aealthy growth. 


The Chief Minister of the State, Dr. B. C. Roy, 
has made it clear on a number of occasions that all 
planning should start “rom the bottom. Our first 
task would be to revitalise the moribund rural eco- 
nomy of the State on which the bulk of our popula- 
tion depends. The State’s economy can be durable on 
-& consolidated base—a sound rural economy. West 


Bengal’s Second Five-Year Plan has been formulated 
with greater emphasis on the need of developing our 
rural economy during the Second Plan period. But 
this does not mean that we have under-estimated the 
need of developing other sectors. Due consideration 
has been paid in extending and improving the social 











services like improving people’s health, extending / 


educational facilities etc. 


TARGET OF RS. 255 CRORES 


The Planning Commission of India have recent- 
ly approved the State's Second Five-Year Plan in 
principle. Excluding the Ganga Barrage schemes to 
be executed by the Development Corporation, and 


i 
| 


certain other schemes like Urban water supply and - 


Sunderban Embankment which have been rese 
for separate consideration, and excluding the schemes 
for refugee rehabilitation, to be financed by 
Government of India, West Bengal's total target of 
expenditure comes to Rs. 255 crores. 


The Ganga Barrage which would cost Rs. 30 
crores in the next five years will be financed by the 
Government of India, 


The paramount need to-day is the Improvement 
of agriculture in the State. The Second Five-Year 
Plan proposes to raise and distribute adequate im- 
proved seeds, purchase and distribute fertilisers and 
fertiliser mixtures. It is also proposed to distribute 
organic manures like bonemeal, sludge and town- 
compost to the needy cultivators in order that they 
can raise the level of their yield. Development of ag- 
riculture would also depend on adequate irrigation 
facilities. A number of small irrigation and drainage 
schemes would be taken up during the Second Plan 
period. To encourage pump irrigation, it has also 
been tentatively proposed to distribute about 200 


pumping plants per year during the Second Plan pe- | 
riod. The cultivators would be expected to pay 50% of | 


the plant at the time of taking delivery and 

balance has to be paid within a year from the date of 
supply. Among other measures proposed to be taken 
for developing agriculture in the State, mention may 
be made of mechanical reclamation and cultivation 
of land, plant protection, soil conservation, agricul- 
tural marketing, education and research. - 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND FOREST ` ° 


The programme for improving the Animal Hus- 
bandry in the State comprises in pgerading the 
cattle. For this purpose, artificial i 
ces would be continued in the existing centres in the 
State. As the availability of sufficient fodder is an 
essential factor for improvement of the livestock, & 


ation servl- | 


| 


me 









E: large number of improved fodder production de- 
- monstration plots would be established all over the 
— Biete. 

- To improve the milk supply in the State, a 
. scheme named Greater Calcutta Milk Supply Scheme 
. has been included in the Second Plan. It aims at 
— abolishing Khatals in the city and to colonise the 
. milk animals and their owners in rural areas. 


The schemes under the conservation and deve- 
. lopment of Forests comprise in further afforestation 
k of 50,000 acres of waste lands which are not suitable 


W 


_ for agriculture, creation of new forests and industrial 


" 
i 


_. plantations in different parts of the State for preven- 
| ton of soil erosion and supply of raw materials to 
. paper mills and match factories, Besides, provision 
has also been made for creating shelter belts by 
means of afforestation along the sea coast to protect 
_ eultivable land along the coast against damage by 
- Sand, strong winds and tidal bores. Among the other 
X important schemes, mention may be made of creat- 
^ ing teak plantations, improvement of communication 
facilities in the forest areas and various welfare 
; activities for the labourers working in forests. 


_ VILLAGE CREDIT AND FISHERIES 











Son 


Clutches of the village money lenders. In order that 











$ In order to further develop the fisheries in the 

tate, 11 different schemes excluding the Deep Sea 
‘#ishing Schemes are proposed to be implemented 
. during the Second Plan period. It is proposed to in- 
 erease the area under pisciculture by about 1 lakh 
“acres through (a) financial help in the form of 
Short, medium and long-term loans, (b) assisting in 
production and distribution of fry and fngerlings at 
reasonable prices, (c) training fishermen in improved 
me and (d) research for better 





. . The works started in C.D.P. and NES. Blocks 
proposed to be carried through the Second Plan 
‘period. Of the 243 rural thanas in West Bengal. 61 
thz would be covered by the end of the First Plan 
pe Work will start in the remaining 181 thanas 
QWuring the Second Plan period, 


SCHEMES FOR IRRIGATION 


E 7 Irrigation was given a high priority in our 
First Five-Year Plan so that State's agriculture had 











18 schemes of the First Five-Year Plan with an 
estimated cost of Rs. 15.38 crores, most of the schemes 
Will be completed within the Plan period leaving 3 to 
be completed by the first 3 months of 1956-57, In 
the Second Plan, altogether 87 schemes are proposed 
bo bé executed to extend the irrigation facilities in 
drought areas, Besides, there are 3 more schemes 
Which had partly been executed during the Five- 
Xear Plan period and to be completed during the 
Second Plan period. Before the commencement of 

le execution of the First Five-Year Plan, the total 
bested area in West Bengal was 24,70,700 acres, 
the completiop of the schemes under the First 
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Five-Year Plan, additional 15,82,800 acres would be 
brought under irrigation facilities. When all the 
schemes under the Second Five-Year Han would be 
executed, a substantial portion of the potentially 
culturable lands would be brought under irrigation. 


PROGRESS IN POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Considerable progress has been made in the 
development of power in the State durmg the First 
Plan period. 15 schemes were taken u» during that 
period and power is now being supplied in bulk and 
also in retail through a grid of 197 miles of transmis- 
sion lines. The Second Plan for pcwer projects 
consists of 11 schemes proposed by the West' Bengal 
State Electricity Board. The objectve of these 
Schemes are expansion of the scope o: the schemes 
already started under the First Plan and extension 
of power facilities to wider areas of she State by 
executing new schemes, `, 


The need of developing the decadent cottage 
industries of the State is of paramount importance 
because the rural economy can never be revitalised 
without an established cottage industry. The intoler- 
able pressure of population on land has to be mini- 
mised to save agriculture from further deterioration 
and this pre-supposes revival of cottege industries 
offering subsidiary occupation in vilages. Under 
the First Five-Year Plan, a number of schemes were 
successfully implemented in promoting industries 
like mat, khadi, gur, hand-made paper etc. In pre- 
paring the Second Five-Year Plan, we worked on the 
principle of “keeping the eye on the village.” Work | 
Started under the First Five-Year Plan would pe 


carried through and more new Schemes to promote 
ghani, coirs, pottery, blacksmithy, ceramics and ‘such 
other cottage industries would be executed during 
the Second Plan period. 


ROADS AND ROAD TRANSPORT 


The development of roads and road transport 
has also been given priority in our Secend Five-Year | 
Plan. The Plan for the first five-year iacluded deve- 
lopment of 380 miles of new State hizhwzys, 1617 
miles of district roads and 196 miles of village roads 
apart from the development of Natiora! Highways 
undertaken from the Central Roads Fuad. It will be 
possible to undertake a larger programme of works. 
for the Second Plan with reasonable augmentation of 
existing resources, both technica] and material The 
programme envisages works on 3,248 miles of roads, 
1,155 miles of which are being carried over from the 
First Plan programme. Besides, the Plam also envisa- 
ges improvement of 2,000 miles of existing municl- 
pal roads during the Second Plan perlod 


The State transport services for Caleutta will 
be extended in 


the Second Plan period 552 private 
buses operating on 26 routes tn the City will be re- 


placed by State buses by the end of the Second Plan 
period, 


DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


West Bengal’s Second Five-Year Flan on Edu- 
cation aims at a balanced development of ‘various 
aspects of education particularly those which could. 

| (Continued on Page 272) _ 
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INDO-CHINA PAST & PRESE 


re 


| By Dr. KALIDAS NAG; D.Litt. (Paris) 2M 


EARLY two thousand years ago, 
the Greek  Geographer  Ptolemy 
significantly named the area, now 
known as Indo-China, to be 
“Trans-Gangetic” territories. So 
the Artha-Shastra of Kautilya, 
completed before Ptolemy, shows 
detailed knowledge of the Indians 
relating to Suvarnabhumi and the 
- . Ramayana also refers to Suvarna- 
- Gwipa conclusively proved by Dr, R. C. Majumdar. and 
ether historians to be the general name for Sumatra, 
“Java etc. of the group of islands under Insulindia 
er Island Indiai- No. wonder then that Ptolemy, in 
-150 A.D. transcribed from Sanskrit into Greek the 

mame cf Java as 'Java-diu' or 'Sava-diu', showing 

fhat the maritime expansion of the Indians up to 
‘Indo-China and Indonesia were known to the Greco- 
; Roman traders and geographers. A. 


. °°. Swbarna-bhumi or Burma was known to the 
Ashokan missionaries (3rd century B.C.) and thence 
"Buddhism and Brahmanism gradually entered, .by 
"the land and sea routes, the zones known as (1) 
' Siam or Thailand, (2) Kamboj or land of the Khmers, 
- 133 Laos, (4) Champs or Cham country (Viet-Nam). 
Thus "Hinduized" kingdoms flourished in these areas 
"for over one thousand years (4th to 14th century 
 À.D.), sapped one another’s strength through 
mutua! fights and ultimately fell victims to Western 
Colonial Powers. 


Burma was till 1945, a British territory; Siam, 
theoretically free, was at first under French influence, 
but now, virtually an American Protectorate. . Ame- 
rica goes on extending her influence into Cambodia, 
south Laos and south Viet-Nam, provoking counter- 

! eroupings in the Communist-influenced Pathet Laos, 
north Viet-Nam and the infiltrated zones of Cambodi 
and Cochin China, 


Thus France, once dominating the whole of 
Indo-China, is forced gradually to retire or submit 
to American leadership. So the British, dominating 
enee the major sea-routes and ports from Rangoon 
and Singapore to Hong Kong, are accepting their 
eolonia! zones restricted to Malaya, and north Borneo 
‘onder one High Commissioner ‘posted at Singapore. 
Recognizing promptly the Chinese People’s Republic, 
whe British have saved so far their only prosperous 
dort im the Far East-— . Hong Kong. . The.Com- 
nunisis are still giving headache to the British 
planters and rulers of Malaya for the zones_are 
infiltrated by the Soviet-inspired Chinese passing 
‘through Burma and Siam which jointly form the 
northern boundaries of Malaya. No wonder: then 

hat the Western Powers are desperately trying to 
maintain the status quo by strengthening their eco- 
‘momic and military -resources- in this troubled aréa, 
‘and raising a bulwark against the communist pres- 
sure from e north by building SEADO (Asian 





-gounterpart of NATO), involving Pakistan, Siam, 


. Conference which opened up the larger perspective 
' of Afro-Asian security which necessitates regrou 


of the Western colonial powers, indirectly hel = 
*-freedom movement in South East Asia. That move- 
ment is-working out naturally in the progressive 


-namites of Chinese lineage, who are subdivided into 
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South Indo-China and the PlÉlippines. The Western 
Manila Pact provoked movements for Asian soli- 
darity and freedom as demonstrated by the Bandun 


ing of nations on the Indian Ocean basin. 
The Japanese, by defeating, for a time, mos ; 


fed th 


emergence of free and quasi-frée States like Tne * 
nesia (freed -from the Dutch) and the Philippines. 
(liberated by the U.S.A.). The cclonial Malaya i$ 


. already offered self-government by the British, | 
. the Indo-China to-day is a vast wreckage of the 
..Oyer-centralized French colonial empire, xl 


I visited Indo-China in 1924 and also in 1939; 


“put little did I suspect that the apparently solid 
-structure of French imperialism there would collapse) 
-30 rapidly. From British Hong Kong I travelled 
„through Hai-Phong to Hanoi, the seat of the French 


Government, and visited their major Research Insti- 
tute — (Ecole Francaise d' Extreme Orient) the 


French School of the Far East. The French were 
“ Badly defeated by the Vietminh soldiers of Ho Chi 
"Minh who was recently given grand receptions in 


Peking and Moscow. The French lost the whole of 


. North Indo-China and are struggling desperately, with: 
"American aid, to maintain some fragments cf South 


Viet-Nam, just as the defeated Duteh are frantically 


“clinging to Western New Guinea claimed as Irian 


by the Government of Free Indonesia. Cambodia, 
Laos, Siam etc. are in the “melting pot” in this 
critical age of transition from Western colonialism 
to Asian self-sufficiency. : 


VIET-NAM : ITS PEOPLE & CULTURE a | 
This vast area is mostly inhabited by the An- 


three groups :— i 
(a) North Viet-Nam, formerly known as Tonking, 
with an area of 115,700 sq. miles and @ 
population of about 10 million souls, D 
(b) Central Viet-Nam hitherto called Annam: 
:'” area 6000 sq. miles with a population of 7 
millions. d 
(cy South Viet-Nam or Cochin China: area = 
" ^ 986,476 sq. miles : Population — 5,628,472." | 
(d) Ethnic minorities are represented by | 
- Annamite races like the Thai, Meo and Lok 
tribes in Tongking. In South — ar 
primitive races like the Moi (in the hill'tract8) 
enjoying special status like the 
India. ik 
French intervention in Indo-China started “a 
early as 1787 under the corrupt French monare 
swept away by the Revolution of 1789. After a cen- 
tury we find a French Protectorate over Annam Tatts 
fOonvinued on Page 260 
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. NDIA is a sub-continent: nay, it 
is something more. ."What is 
there in the world. which we do 
not find in India?” ..... .. 

It is an exaggerated idea, 

- perhaps, but it rightly emphasises 

the variety of interests, of pheno- 

mena, of ideas, that make up the 
background of Indian life. 


- Season, fast approaching. The whole of India responds 
.to the eall of the Puja; there is a wave of festivity, 
- an atmosphere of joy, 
a Spiritual experience, | 
. a festival for Hindus only; it-is a national holiday 
mood. For a vast country like India, it is necessary 


itis for us to look at the similarities, if only 
to check the fissiparous, tendencies that have been 
| our bane in the past.- There are many threads 
| through the web of Indian life, and litera- 
E is one of them, v 

. .  Butis India one ? There are so many different 
languages. We were told in the past by our friends 
of the West that we were not a nation and we could 
never be one, because of the many languages that 
. are spoken, the many scripts that are written, the 
| many literatures that are produced in the country. 
| The idea was unacceptable to us; we felt we were 
| 4 nation. And after a grim struggle, we feel that 
-We have been welded into a nation in spite of the 
| bogey of “250 languages and more" that have been 
counted. The first half of the twentieth century has 
Seen us fiercely battling to prove our claim of being 
one nation. Even now, the language question is no 
doubt a thorn at our side, 
source of endless worry. How many languages has 









different States of India 


d aS common currency between State and State. 
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to undergo also the discipline imposed in learning 
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‘wha the extreme nationalist might say) of 
earning English — the key to the world's knowledge 
“and the vast treasury of books containing the world's 
is heavy &nd the young hopefuls are bent down by 
fhe Joad of knowledge they have to c 
i DIFFERENCES ONLY APPARENT ag | 
— But let us take courage; the diferentes p 
More apparent than real. At any rate, in spite of 
them, Sir Asutosh organized the Study of Modern 
Indian Languages in the University of Calcutta about 
40 years ago. He did not neglect: the four main 
languages of the South — Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam 
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teaching the languages of the North — Bengali, 
Assamese, Maithili, Oriya, Gujrati and Urdu. Sir 
Asutosh saw that the study of the modern lan- 
guages of India would not be successful, if it was 
not based on the study of Pali, Prakrit, Persian or 
Pushtu out of which they had sprung. He called 
it the study of national literature, and encouraged 
it by organizing, as I have said, a course of studies 
for the M.A, Examination which made it compulsory 
for a candidate to study two modern languages, one 
main, the other: subsidiary, as -well as two basic 
languages. It was his dream that some day there 
would be available a band of scholars who would 
introduce one language to another, say Urdu to 
Assamese or Gujrati to Oriya, who could serve &s 
liaison officers in a cultural exchange. so that, after 


a few years, researches into their mutual relations | 


would be easily undertaken. 
students for each language, 
languages were available 
Calcutta. 


l ) 2 | 
Sir Asutosh was not alone in his struggle, Ten 
years or a little more before, Justice Sarada Charan 
Mitra of  Caleutta h Court had started 
Ekalipivistara Parishad 
used to publish articles 
languages of India in 


and teachers for these. 






E 


Devanagar type. Kanarese, 


He offered stipends to — - 


— 


Tamil Urdu, Gujrati articles by prominent writers ' 


were transliterated into Nagri. 


At least one im- 
pediment — the impediment of 


Scrip —-. was re- = 


moved, and the,idea of one language, one Script, — 


one literature was kept in view. NES 

The Hans, a monthly magazine, published trom — 
Banaras, edited by the gifted writer, Munshi Prem- | 
chand was a venture on similar lines. Even since - 
Mahatmaji had entered the arena of Indian politics, - 
he was keen on the propagation of the State Lan- — 


. Suage, one language which would serve as the 


unifying link. between one province of India and 
another. He had chosen Hindi, and later on made 
it clear that this Hindi was to be recognised as 
written in two scripts and that it was to be a lan- 
guage freed from the dominance either of Sanskrit . 
or Persian — it was to be the language of the com- 
mon man. A worker was available in ‘Munshi. 
Premchand, who had resigned his Government job 
and turned a nationalist working on the cultural side. 3 
He thus came to bring out a paper, the Hans, — 
"the magazine working for a commonwealth of 
literatures of India," under the editorship of Karanja- 
lal Munshi and himself, — which would make avail- 


able through Hindi the achievements of other Indian 
literatures, | 


PREMCHAND'S LETTERS 


I have in my possession two letters written by 
Premchand. I offer no excuse for quoting them below 
in extenso : h KA re} 

I^ 


Dear Sir, * D RE 

Your beautiful Survey of recent . 
ture has appeared in the Dec (m 
copy of which has been sent to you. 








Hans, 
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"You know my methods,” and nof one in 
a million book-lovers mistakes as fo whose 
methods, for there is one Sherlock Holmes, 
creation of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. "The 
Hound of The Baskervilles” is one of the 
startling demonstrations of his "methods" | 
iby which he unravels the mysteries of a 
lethal legend of a flaming hell-hound 
haunting an ancient baronial hall. 
Narrated by Dr. Watson, ihe hair-raising 
and breath-taking sequences also give 
ra good account of the narrator himself. 





( Published by arrangement with the estate 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. World rights 
reserved by King Features Syndicate, inc. ) 


| HERLOCK Holmes, who was 
usually very late in the morn- 
l ings, save upon those not in- 
| frequent occasions when he was 
up all night, was seated at the 
| breakfast table. I stood upon 
the hearth-rug and picked up the 
stick which our visitor had left 
behind him the night before. It 
was a fine, thick piece of wood, 


_ bulbous-headed, of the sort which is known as a 


e d lawyer.” Jus: under the head was a broad 
silver d, nearly an inch across. “To James 

, M.R.C.S,, from his friends of the C.C.H.,” 
was engraved upon it, with the date “1884.” 


“Well, Watson, what do you make of it ?" 


Holmes was sitting with his back to me, and 
I hed given him no sign of my occupation. ‘How 
did you know what I was doing ? I believe you have 
eyes in the back of your head,” 


 “T have, at least, a well-polished, silver-plated 
coffee-pot in front of me,” said he. “But tell me, 
Watson, what do you make of our visitor’s stick ? 
Since we have been so unfortunate as to miss him 
end have no notion of his errand, this accidental 
souvenir becomes of importance, Let me hear you 
reconstruct the man by an examination of it." 


“I think", said I, following as far as I could 
the methods of my companion, “that Dr. Mortimer 
is a successful, elderly medical man, well-esteemed, 
since these who know him give him this mark of 
their appreciation.” 

"Goed !" said Holmes. “Excellent !” 

"I think also that the probability is in favour 
of his being a country practitioner who does a great 
deal of his visiting on foot." 

"Why so ?" 

"Because this stick, though originally a very 
handsome one, has been so knocked about that I can 
hard!'y imagine a town practitioner carrying it." 

“Perfectly sound !" said Holmes. 

"And then again, there is the 'friends of the 
C.C.H.’ I should guess that to be the Something 
Hunt, the local hunt to whose members he has 
possibly give | some surgical assistance.” 


“Really, Watson, you excel yourself,” said 
Holmes, pushing back his chair and lighting a 
cigarette. “I am bound to say that in all the ac- 
counts which you have been so good as to give of 
my own small achievements you have habitually 
underrated your own abilities. It may be that you 
are not yourself luminous, but you are a conductor 
of light. Some people without possessing genius 
have a remarkable power of stimulating it. I con- 
M my dear fellow, that I am very much in your 


He had never said as much before, and I must 
admit that his words gave me keen pleasure. He 
now took the stiek from my hands and examined 
it for a few minutes with his naked eyes. 
sion of interest he laid down his 
carrying the cane to- the window, 
t again with a convex lens. 

"In though elementary," said he as he 
favourite corner of the settee, "There 








CHAPTER-I 











are certainly one or two indications upon the stick. - 
It gives us the basis for several deductions." A 

"Has anything escaped me ?" I asked with some ~ 
self-importance, EL 

"I am afraid, my dear Watson, that most of © 
your conclusions were erroneous. When I said that ~ 
you stimulated me I meant, to be frank, that in 
noting your fallacies I was occasionally guided to-  ~ 
wards the truth. Not that you are entirely wrong ~ 
in this instance. The man is certainly a country "m 
practitioner. And he walks a good deal." 2 


“Then I was right.” 
“To that extent." 
"But thàt was all." 


"No, no, my dear Watson, not all — by no — 
means all I would suggest, for example, that a. ^ 
presentation to a doctor is more likely to come from ~~ 
a hospital than from a hunt, and that when the 
initials ‘C.C.’ are placed before that hospital the j 
words ‘Charing Cross’ very naturally suggest them-- ~ 
selves.” L T 

"Well, then, supposing that 'C.C.H.' does stand ^ 
for ‘Charing Cross Hospital, what further inferences 
may we draw ?" 


— 


“Do none suggest themselves ? 
methods. Apply them !” 


"I can only think of the obvious conclusion that ~ 
the man has practised in town before going to the — 


d 
You know my i 


country.” 


“I think that we might. venture a little farther 
than this. Look at it in this light. On what occa- 
sion would it be most probable that such a d 
sentation would be made ? When'would his friends ~~ 
unite to give him a pledge of their good will? ~ 
Obviously at the moment when Dr. Mortimer with- 
drew from the service of the hospital in order to — 
start in practice for himself. We know there has ~ 
been a presentation. We believe there has been a ~ 
change from a town hospital to a country practice. ~ 
Is it, ¢hen, stretching our inference too far to say ~ 
that the presentation was on the occasion of the 
change ?” 








"It certainly seems probable." 


"Now, you will observe that he could not have ~ 
been on the staff of the hospital since only a man — 
well-established in a London practice could hold © 
such a position, and such @ one would not drift into 
the country. What’ was be then? If he was in^ 
the hospital and yet not on the staff he could only 
have been a house-surgeon or a house-physician— 
little more than a senior student. And he left five 
years ago—the date is on the stick. So your grave, 
middle-aged family practitioner vanishes into thin 
air, my dear Watson, and there emerges a young — 
fellow, under thirty, amiable, unambitions, absente  — 
minded, and the possessor of a favourite dog, whith e 
I should describe roughly as being larger than a _ 
terrier and smaller than a mastiff." Ac. 


I laughed incredulously as Sherlock Holmes M 
leaned back in his settee. “As to the latter part,  . 
I have no means of checking you," said I, “but at 1 
least it is not difficult to find out a few particulars  . 
aboxt the man’s age and professional career." From 


my small medical shelf I took down the Medical’? 
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Directory and turnéd up the name. There were 
several Mortimers, but only one who couid be our 
visitor. I read his record aloud : 

Im | | 

- “Mortimer, James, M.R.C.S., 1882, Grimpen, 
-.* Dartmoor, Devon. House surgeon, from 1882 
| 101884, at Charing Cross Hospital. Winner of 
' he Jackson prize for Comparative Pathology, 
| with essay entitled ‘Is Disease a Reversion ? 
— Corresponding member of the Swedish Patholo- 
SS oT gical Society. Author of ‘Some Freaks of 
| Atavism" (Lancet, 1882). ‘Do We Progress ? 
_ (Journal of Psychology, March, 1883). Medical 
— Officer for the parishes of Grimpen, Thorsley, 
© and High Barrow.” 
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-| "No mention of that local hunt, Watson," said 
sidimes with a mischievous smile, “but a country 
doctor, as you very astutely observed. I think that 
I am fairly justified in my inferences. As to the 
adjectives, I said, if I remember right, amiable, un- 
ambitious, and absent-minded. It is my experience 
that it is only an amiable man in this world who 
receives testimonials, only an unambitious one who 
abandons a London career for the country, and only 
an absent-minded one who leaves his stick and not 
his visiting-card after waiting an hour in your 


room." 
“And the dog ?" 


- “Has been in the habit of carrying this stick 
behind his master. The marks of his teeth are very 
pl ainly visible. The dog's jaw, as shown in the 
Space between these marks, is too broad in my 


- 


opinion for a terrier and not broad encugh for a 
mastiff. It may have been—yes, by Jove, it is a 
curly-haired spaniel.” 

3 pu $ A " 

~ He had risen and paced the room às he spoke. 
Now he halted in the'recess of the window. 


y 


My dear fellow, how can you possibly be so 
sure of that ?" T 
B. 

| "For the very simple reason that I see the dog 
hims elf on our very door-step, and there is the ring 
of its owner. Don’t move, I beg you, Watson. He 
is a professional brother of yours, and your pre- 
sence may be of assistance to me.. Now is the 
dramatic moment of fate, when you hear a step 
upon the stair which is walking into your life, and 
yc u know not whether for good or ill. What does 
Dr. James Mortimer, the man of science, ask of 
Sherlock Holmes, the specialist in crime ? Come 


E. 
- The appearance of our visitor was a surprise 
© me, since I had expected a typical country prac- 
Litioner. - He was a very tall thin man, with a 
long nose like a-beak, which jutted out between two 
keen, gray eyes, set closely together and sparkling 
orightly from behind a pair of gold-rimmed glasses. 
He was clad in a professional but rather slovenly 
fashion, for his frock-coat was dingy and his 
trousers frayed. Though young, his long back was 
already bowed, and he walked with a forward thrust 
of his head and a general air of peering benevolence. 
As he entered his eyes fell upon the stick in 
Holmes's hand, and he ran towards it with an ex-- 
clamation of joy. “I am so very glad," said hé 
- was not sure whether I had left it here or in 
he Shipping Office. I would not lose that stick 
the world." V 
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. cript and flattened it upon his knee. 
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“A presentation, I see," said Holmes. 
*Yes, sir." 
“From Charing Cross Hospital ?” 
“From one or two friends there on the oceasion 
of my marriage." 

"Dear, dear, that's bad !" said Holmes shaking 
his head. 


Dr. Mortimer blinked through his glasses in 
mild astonishment. ‘Why was it bad ?" 

“Only that you have disarranged our little 
deductions. Your marriage, you say ?" 

"Yes, sir. I married, and so left the hospital, 
and with it all hopes of a consulting practice, It 
was necessary to make a home of my own,” 

"Come, come, we are not so far wrong, after 


all" said Holmes. “And now, Dr. James Morti- 
mer $ 


"Mister, sir, Mister—a humble M.R.C.S." 

"And a man of precise mind, evidently". 

"A dabbler in science, a picker up of shells 
on the shores of the great unknown ocean. I pre- 
sume that it is Mr. Sherlock Holmes whom I am 
addressing and no ak 


"No, this is my friend Dr. Watson." 


"Glad to meet you, sir. I have heard your 
name mentioned in connection with that of your 
friend. You interest me very much, Mr. Holmes. 
I had hardly expected so dolichocephalic a skull'or 
such well-marked supraorbital development. Would 
you have any objection to my running my finger 
along your parietal fissure? A cast of your skull, 
sir, until the original is available, would be an 
ornament to any anthropological museum. It is not 
my intention to be fulsome, but I confess that I 
covet your skull.” 


Sherlock Holmes waved our strange visitor into 
a chair. “You are an enthusiast in your line of 
thought, I perceive, sir, as I am in mine. I pre- 
sume that it was not merely for the purpose of 
examining my skull that you have done me the 
honour to eall here last night and again todzy ?" 

“No, sir, no; though I am happy to have had 
the opportunity of doing that as well. I came to 
you because I recognized that I am myself an un- 
practical man and because I am suddenly con?ronted 
with a most serious and extraordinary problem. I 
have in my pocket a manuscript 7 

“I observed it as you entered the room,” said 
Holmes. 

“It is an old manuscript.” 

“Early eighteenth century, 
forgery.” 

“How can you say that, sir ?” 

“You have presented an inch or two of it to 
my examination all the time that you have been 
talking. It would be a poor expert who could not 
give the date of a document within a decade or so. 
I put that at 1730.” 

“The exact date is 1742.” Dr. Mortimer drew 
it from his breast-pocket. “This family paper was 
committed to my care by Sir Charles Baskerville, 
whose sudden and tragic death some three months 
ago created so much excitment in Devonshire. I 
may say that I was his personal friend as well as 
his medical attendant. He was a strong-minded 
man, shrewd, practical, and as unimaginative as I 
am myself. Yet he took this document very seri- 
ously, and’ his mind was prepared for just such 
an end as did eventually overtake him." 

Holmes stretched out his hand for the manus- 
I looked over 
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— "before him, and he oried uiui Mele i h 


his iidel at His. vallo paper and the faded 
script. At the head was written : 


“Baskerville Hall,” and below, in large, serawl- ' 
ing figures : "1142." 


“Tt appears to be a statement of some sort.” 


“Yes, it is a statement of a certain legerd 
which runs in the Baskerville family. With your 
permission I will read it to you". 


Holmes leaned back in his chair, placed his 


. fnger-tips together, and closed his eyes, with am 


air of resignation. Dr. Mortimer turned the manus- 
eript to the light and read in a high, crackling 
voiee the following curious, old-world narrative : 


“Of the origin of the Hound of the Baskervilles 
there have been many statements, yet as I 
come in a direct line from Hugo Baskerville, 
and as I had the story from my father, who 
also had it from his, I have set it down with 
all belief that it occurred even as is here set 
forth. Learn then from this story not to feor 
the fruits of the past, but rather to be circums- 
pect in the future, that those foul passions 
hereby our family has suffered so grievously 
may not again be loosed to our undoing. 


“Know then that in the time of the Great 
Rebellion (the history of which by the learned 
Lord Clarendon I most earnestly commend io 

our attention) this Manor of Baskerville was 

ld by Hugo of that name, nor can it b2 
gainsaid that he was a most wild, profane, and 
godless man. This, in truth, his neighbours 
might have pardoned, seeing ‘that saints have 
mever flourished in those parts, but there waz 
în him a certain wanton and cruel hwmou- 
which made his name a byword through the 
West. It chanced that this Hugo came to love 
(if, indeed, so dark a passion may be known 
under so. bright a name) the daughter of a 
yeoman who held lands near the: Baskerville 
estate. But the young maiden, being discrec: 
and of good repute, would ever avoid him, for 
she feared his evil name. So it came to pasa 
that one Michaelmas this Hugo, with fwe or 
six of his idle and wicked companions, stole 
down upon the farm and carried her off. 
When they had brought her to the Hall the 
maiden was placed in an upper chamber, while 
Hugo and his friends sat down to a long carouse, 
as was their nightly custom. Now, the poor 
lass upstairs was like to have her wits turned 
at the singing and shouting and terrible oaths 
which came up to her from below, for they 
say that the words used by Hugo Baskerville, 
when he was in wine, were such as might blast 
the man who said them. At last in the stress 
ef her fear she did that which might have 
daunted the bravest or most active man, for 
by the aid of the growth of ivy which covered 
(and still covers) the south wall she came down 
from under the eaves, and so homeward across 
the moor, there being three leagues betwixt 
the Hall and her father's farm, 


“It chanced that some little time later 
| ugo left his guests to carry food and drink— 
with other worse things, perchance—to his 
enptive, and so — the cage empty and the 
bird escaped. it would seem, he be- 
eame as one that hath a devil, for rushing down 
a de eat table, the — he sprang upon 
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company that he would that very fight 7 
his body and soul to the Powers of f 
might but overtake the wench. And wh 

revellers stood aghast at the fury od the m 
one more wicked or, it may be, ir 
than the rest, cried out that thoy oh wid p 
the hounds upon her. Whereat ge os oe r ) 
the house, crying to his grooms that ro 

saddle his mare and wnkennel the 

giving the hounds a kerchief of — 
swung them to the line, ana so off pa 
the moonlight over the moor.. ie 


. “Now, for some space the revell 
agape. But anon their bemused wits a 
the nature of the deed which was 


in an uproar, some calling for th 

some for their horses, dud: some for  anoth 
flask of wine. But at "length some, l 
back to their crazed minds, and the 

them, thirteen in number, took 
started in pursuit. The moon shone abo 
them, and. they rode swiftly abreast, tak ving tha 
course which the maid must needs have * kee 
if she were to yeach her own home. — 


“They had gone a mile or two when t 
passed one of the night shepherds upon i 
moorlands, and they cried to him to know if A 
had seen the hunt. And the man, as the st t OT; 
goes, was so crazed with fear that he | coul 
scarce speak, but at last he said that he he 
indeed seen the unhappy mai Fe hits E 
hounds upon her track. *But I have 
than that, said he, ‘for Hugo Basbertie n 
me upon his black mare, and there ran | 
behind him such a hound of hell as God f — 
should ever be at my heels? So the d bise 
squires cursed the shepherd and rode c 
But soon their skins turned cold, for thou cdd 
agalloping across the moor, and, the black d are 
dabbled with white froth, went past with a 
ing bridle and empty saddle. Then the 
rode close together, for a great fear 4 
them. Riding slowly in this fashion they cam 
at last upon the hounds. These, though k * 
for their valour and their breed, were pe 
ing in a cluster at the head of a a deep ( 
goyal. 


“The company had come to a halt, : » 
sober men than when they started. M ost 
them would by no means advance, but thi 
them, the boldest, or it the be ‘the v 
drunken, rode forward down the goyal. — 
it opened into a broad space in which. st 
two of those great stones, stili to be seen tl 
which were set by certain — ples 
the days of old. The moon E 
upon the wenn i and on e in the centre 
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the hair upon the heads of ‘hese teas ta 
devil roysterers, but it was that, standing ov 
Hugo, and plucking at his throat, there sto 
a foul thing, a great, black beast, ( 
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eyes and dripping jaws upon them, the three 
shrieked with fear and rode for dear life, still 
screaming, across the moor, 


“Such is the tale of the coming of the 
hound which is said to have plagued the family 
ŝo sorely ever since. To Providence, my sons, 
I hereby commend you, and I counsel you by 
way of caution to forbear from crossing the 
moor in those dark hours when the powers of 
evil are exalted. 


“T This from Hugo Buskerville to his sons 
Rodger and John, with instructions that they 
say nothing thereof to their sister Elizabeth.]” 


When Dr. Mortimer had finished reading this 


ingular narrative he pushed his spectacles up on 
his forehead and stared at Sherlock Holmes. The 
~ latter yawned and tossed the end of his cigarette 
into the fire. 


"Well?" said he. “Do you not find it interest- 


; ing ?" 


& little more recent. 
1 Chronicle of May 14th of this year. 


"To a collector of fairy tales". 
Dr. Mortimer drew a folded newspaper out of 


his pocket. | 


"Now, Mr. Holmes, we will give you something 
This is the Devon County 
It is a short 


account of the facts elicited at the death of Sir 
Charles Baskervile which oecurred a few days be- 


fore that date." 


Our visitor readjusted his glasses 


and | began : 


|" 


Ès 


“The recent sudden death of Sir Charles 
Baskerville, whose name has been mentioned as 
the probable Liberal candidate for Mid-Devon 
at the next election, has cast a gloom aver the 
county. Though Sir Charles -had resided at 
Baskerville Hall. for a comparetively short 
period, he had won the affection-of. all who had 
been brought into contact with him. Being 
himself childless, it was his openly expressed 
desire that the whole countryside should, within 
his own lifetime, profit by his good fortune, and 
many will have personal reasons for bewailing 
his untimely end. His generous donations to 
local and county charities have been frequently 
chronicled in these columns. 


“The circumstances connected with the 
death of Sir Charles cannot be said to have 
been entirely cleared wp by the inquest, but at 
least enough has been done to dispose of those 
rumours to which local superstition has given 
rise. There is no reason whatever to suspect 
foul play, or to imagine that death could be 
from any but natural causes. Sir Charles was 
a widower, and. a man who may be said to have 
been in some ways of an eccentrie habit of mind. 
In spite of his considerable wealth he was 

i in his personal tastes, and his indoor 
servants at Baskerville Hall cousisted of a 
*married couple named Barrymore, the husband 
acting as butler:and the wife as housekeeper. 
Their evidence, corroborated by that of several 
friends, tends to show that Sir Charles’s health 
has for some time been impaired, and points 
especially to some affection of the heart, mani- 
festing itself in changes of colour, breathless- 


ness, and acute attacks of nervous depression. | 
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Dr. James Mortimer, the friend and medical 
attendant of the deceased, has given evidence 
to the same effect. 


"The facts of the case are simple. Sir 
Charles was in the habit every night before 
going to bed of walking down the famous yew 
alley of Baskerville Hall. On the fourth of May 
he had declared his intention of starting next 
day for London, and had ordered Barrymore to 
prepare his luggage. That night he went out 
as usual for his walk, in the course of which 
he was in the habit of smoking a cigar. He 
never returned. At twelve o'clock. Barrymore, 
finding the hall door still open, became alarmed, 
and, lighting a lantern, went in search of his 
master. The day had been wet, and Sir Charles’s 
footmarks were easily traced halfway down the 
alley where there is a gate which leads out on 
to the moor. There were indications that Sir 
Charles had stood for some little time here. 
He then proceeded down the alley, and it was 
at the far end of it that his body was discovered. 


* X 
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It was at the far end of the alley that Barrymore 
discovered the body of Sir Charles Baskerville. 


One odd fact is the statement of Barrymore that 
his master’s footprints altered their character 
from the time that he passed the moor-gate, 
and that he appeared from thence onward to 
have been walking on his toes. One Murphy, a 
gipsy horse-dealer, was on the moor at no great 
distance at the time, but he appears by hts own 
confession to have been worse for.drink, He 
declares that he heard cries but is unable to 
state from what direction they came. 


“No signs of violence were discovered upon 
Sir Charles's person and, though the doctor's 


is aa A i eg i | 


so great that Dr. Mortimer refused 
believe that it was indeed his friend 
t who lay before him—it was ex- 
giained that that is a symptom which is mot 
| eases o* dyspnoea and death from 
curdiac exhaustion. This explanation was borne 
cout by the ‘post-mortem examination. The 
coroners jury returned a verdict in accordance 
with the medical evidence, 


MUST thank you, Dr. Mortimer, 
said Holmes, 'for calling my at- 
tention to a case which certainly 
presents some features of interest. 
"That article, you say, contains all 
the pudlic facts ?” 

“Tt does.” 

“Then let me have the private 
| ones.” He leaned back, put his 
fineer-tips together and assumed his most impassive, 
judicial expression. 


Breas CA tG tel 


"In doin |! 8o," sail Dr. Mortimer, who had 
besun to show signs of some strong emotion, “I am 
teling that which I have not confided to anyone. 
My motive f withholding it from the coroner's 
inquiry is that a man of science shrinks from plac- 
ing hemself in the public position of seeming to in- 
dorse a popular superstition. But with you there 
is no reason rhy I should not be perfectly frank. 


“The moor is very sparsely inhabited, and those 
who tive near each other are thrown very much 
together. For this reason I saw a good deal of Sir 
Charis Baskerville. With the exception of Mr. 
Frankland, of Lafter Hall, and Mr. Stapleton, the 
naturalist, there are no other men of education 
within many miles. Sir Charles was a retiring man, 
but kis illness brought us together. Within the 
last few months it became increasingly plain to me 
thet Sir Charles's nervous system was strained to 
the breaking point. He had taken this legend which 
I have read n exceedingly to heart—so much so 
thst, although he would walk in his own grounds, 
no£hing would induce him to go out upon the moor 
idea of some ghastly presence con- 
him, and on more than one occasion 
me whether I had on my medical 










"I can 
one evening, 
event He c 


ll remember driving up to his house 
some three weeks before the fatal 
n2ed to be at his hall door. I had 
my gig and was standing in front 
Saw his eyes fix themselves over my 
Shoulder and stare pas- me with an expression of 


the most dre l horror. I whisked round and had 
just time to eatch a glimpse of something which I 
took to 5e a large black calf passing at the head of 
the crive excited and alarmed was he that I 


to go down to the spot where the 
n. It was gone, however, and the 
d to make the worst impression 


— There was 
certainly no p 
^ false statement was e by —— X 





“It is understood that the next of kin is — 


Mr. Henry Baskerville, if he be still alive, the 


son of Sir Charles Baskervilles younger brother. — | 


The young man when last heard of was in 
America.” 


Dr. Mortimer refolded the newspaper and replac« 
ed it in his pocket. 


“Those are the public facts, - 


Mr. Holmes, in connection with the death of Sir : 


Charles Baskerville.” 


CHAPTER -11I 


upon his mind. I stayed with him all that evening, 
and it was to explain the emotion which he had 


shown, that he confided to my keeping that narra- — 


tive which I read to you when first I came. 





*I saw his eyes stare past me with an expression 
of the most dreadful horror.” I whisked round. . sm 


"It was at my advice that Sir Charles was about 
to go to London. His heart was affected, and the 
constant anxiety in which he lived, however 
chimerical the cause, was having a serious effect 
upon his health. I thought that a few months 
among city distractions would send him back a new 
man. Mr. Stapleton, a mutual friend, was of the 
Same opinion. Then came this terrible catastrophe. 


“On the night of his death, Barrymore the but- 
ler sent Perkins the groom on horseback to me. As 





I was sitting up late I was able to reach Baskerville : 


Hall within an hour. I checked and corroborated 
all the facts which were mentioned at the inquest. 
I followed the footsteps down the yew alley, saw 
the spot at the moor-gate where he seemed to have 
waited. I remarked the change in the shape of the 
prints after that point, noted that there were no 
other footsteps save Barrymore’s on the soft gravel, 
and finally I carefully examined the body which had 
not been touched until my arrival. 


“Sir Charles lay on his face, his arms out, his 
fingers dug into the ground, and his features cone 
vulsed as if by some strong emotion. 


of any kind, 
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quest. He said that there were no traces upon the 
ground round the body. He did not observe any. 
But I did—some little distance off, fresh and clear 
footprints." 

"A man's or woman's ?" 

Dr. Mortimer looked strangely at us for an 
instant, and his voice sank almost to a whisper as 


he answered: “They were the footprints of a 
gigantic hound !” 


I confess at these words a shudder passed 
through me. Holmes leaned forward in his excite- 
ment to stress, "You saw this ?” 


"As clearly as I see you. The marks were some 


PX twenty yards from the body and no one gave them 


à a thought. 
TI 
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I don't suppose I should have done so 
had I not known this legend." 


“What is the alley like ?” 

"There are two lines of old yew hedge, twelve 
feet high and impenetrable. The walk in the centre 
is about eight feet across.” 


“Is there anything between the hedges and the 
91 


“Yeg, & strip of grass about six feet broad on 
either side.” 


“I understand that. the yew hedge is penetrated 
at onè point by a gate ?” 

“Yes, the wicket-gate which leads on to the 
moor.” 


"So that to reach the alley one either has to 
come down it from the house or else to enter it 
by the moor-gate ?" 

"There is an exit through a summer-house at 
the far end." 


"Had Sir Charles reached this ?" 
"No; he lay about fifty yards from it." 
"Now, tell me, Dr. Mortimer—and this is im- 


t—the marks which you saw were on the path 
and not on the grass ?" 
"No marks could show on the grass." 
"Were they on the same side cf the path as 
the moor-gate ?" 
"Yes; they were on the edge of the path." 
"You interest me exceedingly. Another point. 


Was the wicket-gate closed ?" 
"Closed and padlocked.” 
"How high was it ?" 
"About four feet high." 
Pam anyone could have got over it ?" 
4 es." 


""And what marks did you see by the wicket- 
gate ?" 

"None in particular." 

"Good heaven! Did no one examine ?" 

"Yes, I examined, myself." 

"And found nothing ?" 

"It was all very confused. Sir Charles had 


. evidently stood there for five or ten minutes." 


"How do you know that ?" 

“Because the ash had twice dropped from his 
cigar." 

. “Exeellent ! This is a colleague, Watson, after 
our,own heart. But the marks ?" 


. "He had left his own marks all over that small 
patch of gravel I could discern no others." 


Sherlock Holmes struck his hand against .his 

lee with an impatient gesturé.. “If I had oniy 

n there! Oh, Dr. Mortimer, to think that vou 
did not call me in earlier !" 

"I could not, Mr. Holmes, without disclosing 
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certain secrets to the world; I have already given 
my reasons for not wishing to do so. Besides, 
besides * 

“Why do you hesitate ?” pressed Sherlock. 

“There is a realm in which the most acute and 
experienced of detectives is helpless———" 

"You mean that the thing is supernatural ?" 

"I did not positively say so." 

"No, but you evidently think it." 

"Well, I learned that several people had seen 
a creature upon the moor which corresponds with 
this Baskerville demon, and which could not possibly 
be any animal known to science. They all agreed 
that it was a huge creature, luminous, ghastly, and 
spectral." 

"And you, a trained man of science, believe it 
to be supernatural ?" 

"I do not know what to believe." 


Holmes shrugged his shoulders. “I have 
hitherto confined my investigations to this world,” 
said he. “In a modest way I have combated evil, 
but to take on the Father of Evil himself would, 
perhaps, be too ambitious a task. Yet you must 
admit that the footmark is material.” 


“The original hound was material enough to tug 
a man’s throat out, and yet he was diabolical as 
well.'"' 


"I see that you have quite gone over to the 
supernaturalists. But now, Dr. Mortimer, tell me 
this. If you hold these views, why have you come 
to consult me at all ?" 

"To advise me what I should do with Sir Henry 
Baskerville, the heir, who arrives at Waterloo 
Station"—Dr. Mortimer looked at his watch—“in 
exactly one hour and a quarter. After the death 
of Sir Charles we located this young gentleman who 
had been farming in Canada. He is reputed to be 
an excellent fellow. I speak now not as a medical 
man but as a trustee and executor cf Sir Charles's 
will." 





“There is no other claimant, I presume ?" 

"None. The only other kinsman whom we have 
been able to trace was Rodger Baskerville, the 
youngest of three brothers ef whom poor Sir Charles 
was the elder. The second brother, who died young, 
is the father of this lad Henry. The third, Rodger, 
was the black sheep of the family. He came of the 
old masterful Baskerville strain and was the very 
image, they tell me, of the family picture of old 
Hugo. He made England too hot to hold him, fled 
to Central America, and died there in 1876 of yellow 
fever. Henry is the last of the Baskervilles. Now, 
Mr. Holmes, what would you advise me to do 2" 


Sherlock considered for a little time, then re- 
marked, “Put into plain words, the matter is this. 
In your opinion there is a diabolical agency which 
makes Dartmoor an unsafe abode for a Baskerville-— 
that is your opinion ?” 


“There is some evidence that this may be so.” 

“Exactly. But surely, if your supernatural 
theory be correct, it could work the young man 
evil in London as in Devonshire.” 


“Your advice, then, is that the young man will 
be as 'safe in Devonshire as in London. He comes 
in fifty minutes. What would you recommend ?” 

"I recommend, sir, that you take a cab, call 
off your spaniel who is scratching at my front door, 
and proceed to Waterloo to meet Sir Henry." 
"And then ?" 

"And then you will say nothing to him at ail 





—— tura to Baker Street until evening. 


. Concerns us. 
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antil I have made up my mind about the matter.” 
LR" long will it take you to make up your 


“Twenty-four hours. At ten o'clock to-morrow, 
Dr. Mortimer, I will be much obliged to you if you 
Wil call upon me here, and it will be of help to me 
in my plans if you will bring Sir Henry with you." 

"I wil do so, Mr. Holmes." He scribbled the 
appointment on his shirt-cuff and hurried off in his 
absentminded fashion. Holmes 

stopped at the head of the stair. 

“Only one more question, Dr. Mortimer. You 
say that before Sir Charles's death Several people 
saw this apparition ae the moor ? 


“Three peo 
“Did MD a see it after ?" 
"I have not heard of any." 









p E m . "Thank you. Good-morning.” 


Holmes returned to his seat with that quiet 
took cf inward satisfaction which meant that he 
hac a congenial task before him. I knew that 
seciusion and solitude were very necessary for my 
- friend in those hours of intense mental concentra- 

Hon during which he weighed every particle of evi- 
dence, constructed alternative theories, balanced one 


—J. _ @gainst the other, and made up his mind as to which 
|.- points were essential and which immaterial. I 


therefere spent the day at my club and did not re- 
It was nearly 
rine c'elock when I found myself in the sitting- 
room once more. / 


My first impression as I opened the door was 


that a fire had broken out, for the room was so. 


fled with smcke that the light of the lamp upon 
the table was blurred by it. As I entered, however, 
my fears were set at rest, for it was the acrid fumes 
cf strong coarse tobacco which took me by the 
threat and set me coughing. Through the haze I 
kad a vague vision of Holmes in his dressing-gown 

eoiled up in an armchair with his black clay pipe 


. pee his lips. Severa) rolls of paper lay around 


: dnance maps of Devonshire. Holmes un- 
rolled one section and héld it over his knee. 
“Watson, here ‘we have the particular district which 
That is Baskerville Hall in T 


middle.” 


“With a wood round it ?" 

"Exactly. I fancy the yew alley, though not 
marxec under that name, must stretch along this 
Ime. with the meor, as you perceive, upon the right 
co it. This small clump of buildings here is the 
hamlet of Grimpen. Within a radius of five miles 
there are, as you see, only a few scattered dwellings. 
Here is Lafter Hall, which was mentioned in the 


UR clients were punctual to their 
appointment, for the clock had 
just struck ten when Dr. Mort?- 
mer was shown up, followed by 
the young baronet. The latter 
was a small, alert, dark-eyed 
man about thirty years of age, 
very sturdily built, with . thick 
black - eyebrows and es strong, 
pugnacious face. wore 4 
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- moorland farmhouses, High Tor and Foulr mire. ' 
"fourteen miles away the great ww 
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suit and had — weather-beaten d. 
| has spent most of his t | 





warrattve. Phere: iq à house indicated : here whic 
may be the residence of the — Stapletor 
if I remember right, was his name. 








Princetown. Between and around 
points extends the desolate, lifeless. 
then, is the stage upon which trag 
played. " 

"It must be a wild place. "c The 

"It has certainly a character of its own. at 
are points of distinction about it. That chan 
the footprints, for example, . What do you mal k He 
that. 277 CN j ee 
- “Mortimer said that the man had wall 
tiptoe down that portion of the alley." — * 

“He only repeated what some fool had 
the inquest. Why should a man E 
down the alley ?" 

“What then ?" 

"He was running, Wateot.- Fai 
running for his life, running until be st hi 
heart and fell dead upon his face." ? Dr — X 

"Running from what ?" EE In 

“There lies our problem, There are 
that the man was crazed with fear plore eve 
began to run.’ ; 


"How can you say that 7 * 


"I am presuming that the. cause of 1 
came to him across the moor. If that wer "€ 
it seems most probable, only a man who tk 
his wits would have run from the house instea 
towards it. If the gipsy's evidence be true, | h 
with cries for help in the direction where | 
least likely to be. Then, again, whom was ha 
ing for that night, and why was he wait 
in the yew alley rather than in his own h 
“You think that he was waiting for s 
“The man was elderly and infirm. "We di 
understand his taking an evening «col ut th 
ground was damp and the night inclement. . 
natural that he should stand for five or ten a 
as Dr. Mortimer, with more practical — F £ 
should have given him credit for, deduced 
cigar ash ?" E UMS PS 
"But he went out every evening. NEMAN VE 1 LS 
“T think it unlikely that he waited at the m 
gate every evening. On the contrary, the evide 
is that he avoided the moor. That night 
there. It was the night before he made 
ture for London. The thing takes shape, W ’ 
We will postpone all further discussion 
business until we meet Dr. Mortimer and Si 
Baskerville in * morning." 
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“This is Sir Henry Baskerville,” E Dr 


"Why, yes," said he, "and the 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes, that if my id here h 
not proposed coming round to you Qs z morning I 
should have come on my own account. I unde 
stand that you think out little puzzles, a 
had one this morning which wants more t 
out than I am able to give see: err st 
| died take a seat, Sir Her 
tO) 339 NC you have | 
able experience since you a 


mer. 



















l keenly across at our visitor. 


\\the doctor. 
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He laid an envelope upon the table, and we all 
beni over it. It was of common quality, grayish 
in. colour. The address, “Sir Henry Baskerville, 
Northumberland Hotel,” was printed in rough 
characters; the post-mark “Charing Cross,” and the 
date of posting the preceding evening, 

“Who knew that you were going to the 
Northumberland Hotel?" asked Holmes, glancing 


“No one could have known, We only decided 
after I met. Dr. Mortimer.” 


“But Dr. Mortimer was no doubt already stopp- 
ing there ?” | 

"No, I had been staying with' a friend," said 
“There' was no possible indication that 


he: intended to go to this hotel !” 





i 
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"Hum! Someone seems to be very deeply in- 


= -terested in your movements." Out of the envelope 


he took a half-sheet of foolscap paper folded into 
four. This he opened and spread flat upon the table. 
Aeross the middle of it a single sentence had been 
formed by the expedient of pasting printed words 
upon it. It ran: 


As you value your life or your reason keep 
&way from the moor. 


The word “moor” only was written in ordinary 


"Now," said Sir Henry, “perhaps you will teil 
me, Mr. Holmes, what in thunder is the meaning of 
that? It seems to me that all you gentlemen know 
a great deal more than I do about my own affairs." 


"You shall share our knowledge before you leave 
this. room, Sir Henry. I promise you that," said 
Sherlock Holmes. “We will confine ourselves for 
the present to this very interesting document, which 
must have:;been put together and posted yesterday 
evening. Have you yesterday's Times, Watson ?" 

“Tt is here in the corner." 


"Might I trouble you for it—the inside page, 
please?" With the leading articles?’ He glanced 
Swiftly over it, running his eyes up and down the 
columns. “Capital article this on free trade. 
Permit me to give you an extract from it: ‘You 
may be cajoled into imagining that your own special 
trade or your own industry will be encouraged by 
a protective tariff, but it stands to reason that such 
legislation must in the long run keep away wealth 
from the country, diminish the value of our imports, 


and lower the general conditions of life in this 


island.’ 


` “What do you think of that?" cried Sherlock 
in high glee, rubbing his hands together with 
satisfaction. 


__Dr. Mortimer looked at Holmes with an air of 
professional interest, and Sir Henry turned a pair 
of puzzled dark eyes upon me. “I don’t know much 
about the tariff,” said he, “but it seems to me we've 


got a bit off the trail so far as that note is con- 
cerned.” , | 


."On the contrary, I think we áre particularly 
hot upon the trail There is so very close a con- 
nection that the one is extracted out of the other. 
"You, ‘your,’ ‘life,’ 'reason, ‘value,’ ‘keep away,’ 
‘from the.’ Don’t you see now whence these words 
were taken ?" 

“By, thunder, you're right!" exclaimed Sir 
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“By thunder, yow're right!” exclaimed Sir Henry. 


"If any possible doubt remained it is settled 
by the fact that 'keep away' and 'from the' are 
cut out in one piece", 

"Well, now—so it is !" 


"Really, Mr. Holmes, this exceeds anything 
which I could have imagined," said Dr. Mortimer, 
gazing at my friend in amazement, 

“So,” said Sir Henry, “someone cut out this 
message with a scissors T 

"Nail scissors,” said Holmes. ‘You can see 
that it was a very short-bladed scissors, since the 
cutter had to take two snivs over ‘keep away.'" 

"That is so. Someone cut out the words and 
pasted them with paste——” 

"Gum," corrected Sherlock. 


"With gum on to the paper. 
know why the word ‘moor’ 
written ?" 


“Because he could not find it in orint.” 

"Why, of course, that would explain it. Have 
you read anything else in this message, Mr. 
Holmes ?" 


"There are one or two indications. and yet the 
utmost pains have been taken to remove all clues. 
The address, you observe, is printed in rough 
characters. But the Times is a paper which is 
seldom found in any hands but those of the highly 
educated. We may take it, therefore, taat the letter 
was composed by an educated man wio wished to 
pose as an uneducated one, and his efforts to con- 
ceal his own writing suggest that his writing might 
be known, or come to be known, by you. Again, 
you will observe that the words are not gummed 
on in an accurate line, but that Some are much 
higher than others. ‘Life,’ for exanmle, is quite 
out of its proper place. That may point to careless- 
ness or it may point to agitation anc hurry upon 
the of the cutter. On the whole I incline to 
the latter view, since the matter was evidently 
important, and it is unlikely that the composer of 
such a letter would be careless. If he vere in a 
Eun f it gs up the interesting question why he 
should be in & hurry, since any letter posted up to 





But I want to 
should have been 
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~ two must be quite rare. 
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would reach Sir Henry before he 
would leave his hotel Did the composer fear an 
interruption—and from whom ?” 

"We are coming now rather into the region of 
guesswork,” said Dr. Mortimer. 

“Say, rather, into the region where we balance 
probebilifies and choose the most likely. Now, you 
would call it a guess, no doubt, but I am almost 

n that this address has been written in a 


early mornin; 


. hotel. 


“How in the world can you say that ?" 


* “If vou examine it carefully you will see that 


bath the pen and the ink have given the writer 
trouble. The pen has spluttered twice in a single 
word and has run dry three times in a short address, 
showing that there was very little ink in the bottle. 
Now, a private pen or ink-bottle is seldom allowed 
to be in such a state, and the combination of the 
But you know the hotel 
ink and the hotel pen. Yes, I have very little 
hesitation in saying.that could we examine the hotel 
wast=-paper baskets around Charing Cross until we 
fcund the remains of the mutilated Times leader 
we could lay our-:hands straight upon the person 
who sent this singular message.  Halloa! Halloa! 





Whats this ? 

He was carefully examining the foolscap, upon 
which the ds were pasted, holding it only an 
inch er two from his eyes. 










“Well a 


“Nothin said he, throwing it down. “It is 

a blank half-sheet of paper, without even a water- 

mark. I think we have drawn as much as we can 

frem this curious letter; and now, Sir Henry, has 

f interest happened to you since you 
ndon ?" 

all depends upon what you think 


hawe been in 

“Well, it 
worth reporting. 

“anything out of the ordinary routine of life." 

Sir Henry smiled. “I don't know much of Bri- 
tish life vet, for I have spent nearly all my time 
in the States and Canada. But I hope that to lose 
one of your boots is not part of the ordinary routine 
of life over he E 


“You have lost one of your boots ?" 


“Well, mislaid it, anyhow. I put them both 
outside my d last night, and there was only one 
in the morning. I could get no sense out of the 
them. The worst of it is that I 
pair last night in the Strand, and 
had them on." 




















I have never 


“TF you have never worn them, why did you 
pu: them out to be cleaned ?" 

“They w tan boots and had never been 
varnished. That was why I put them out." 


derstand that on your arrival in 
y you went out at once and bought 
91) 


deal of shopping. Dr. Mortimer 
with me. You see, if I am to be 


uire down re I must dress the part, and it 
may be that I have got a little careless in my ways 
out West ng other things I bought these 
brown boots had one stolen before ever I had 
them cn my "7 
4: seems a singularly useless thing to steal," 
said Sherlock. “I confess that I share the belief 


e been mislaid." 


gentlemen," said the baronet, "it 
t I have spoken quite enough about 


J 
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the little that I know. It is time that you kept 
your promise and gave me a full account of what 
we are all driving at.” hs 

“Your request is a very reasonable one,” 
Holmes answered. “Dr. Mortimer, I think you could — — 
Bos do better than to tell your story as you told  — 

o us." ms 


Thus encouraged, our scientific friend drew his 
papers from his pocket and presented the whole i 
case as he had done upon the morning before, Sir © 
Henry listened: with the deepest attention. 14 


“Well, I seem to have come into an inheritance 
with a vengeance," said he when the long narrative 
was finished. “Of course, I’ve heard of the hound 
ever since I was in the nursery. It’s the pet story 
of the family, though I never thought of taking it - 
seriously before. But as to my uncle's death—well, 
it all seems boiling up in my head, and I can't get | 
it clear yet. You don't seem quite to have made up — 
your mind whether it's a case for a policeman or a is 
clergyman.” Er 

“Precisely.” «3 

* And now there's this affair of the letter to me 
at the hotel. I suppose that fits into its place." 3 

“Tt seems to show that someone knows more 
than we do about what goes on upon the moor,” 
said Dr. Mortimer. | 

“And also," said Holmes, “that someone is not 4 
ill.disposed towards you, since they warn you of 
danger." Í 

“Do you mean danger from this family fiend or 
do you mean danger from human beings ?" j 

“Well, that is what we have to find out,” 3 


“Whichever it is, my answer is āxed. There 
is no devil in hell, Mr. Holmes, and there is no man 
upon earth who can prevent me from roing to the 4 
home of my own people, and you may take that 
to be my final answer." His dark brows knitted and 
his face flushed to a. dusky red as he spoke, It was 
evident that the fiery temper of the Baskervilles 
was not extinct in this their last representative.  . 
«*Meanwhile," said he, "I have hardly had time to . - 
think over all you have told me. I should like to 
have a quiet hour by myself to make up my mind. 
It's half-past eleven now and I am going back right 
away to my hotel. Suppose you and your friend, 
Dr. Watson, come round and lunch with us at two." 


"Is that convenient to you, Watson ?" 

^Perfectly." 

"Then you may expect us. Shall I have a cab. 
called ?" 

“I'd prefer to walk, for this affair has flurried 
me rather." 

«TI join you in a walk, with pleasure," said 
Dr. Mortimer. 

We heard the steps of our visitors descend the 
stair and the bang of the front door, In an instant 
Holmes had changed from the languid dreamer to 
the man of action, 


“Your hat and boots, Watson, quick! Not a 
moment to lose!" We hurried together down” | 
stairs and into the street. Dr. Mortimer AIT 
Baskerville were stil visible about two hundred  - 
yards ahead of us in the direction of Oxford Streete «| 


Holmés quickened our pace until we had decreased |. 
the distance which divided us by about half. Then, 
still keeping a hundred yards behind, we followed 
into Oxford Street and so down Regent Street. 
Once our friends stopped and stared into a shop — 
window, upon which Holmes did the same, An ud 





instant afterwards he gave a little cry of satisfaction 
and, following the direction of his eager eyes, I saw 
that a hansom cab with a man inside which had 
lted on the other side of the street was now pro- 
teeding slowly onward again. 
"There's our man, Watson! Come along ! 
We'll have a good look at him, if we can do no 
more." / 
` At that instant I was aware of a bushy black 
. beard and a pair of piercing eyes turned upon us 
_ through the side window of the cab. Instantly the 
| trapdoor at the top flew up, something was told to 
= . the driver, and the cab flew madly off down Regent 
= Street. Holmes looked eagerly round for another, 
EC mt. no empty one was in sight. 'Then he dashed in 
_ Wild pursuit amid the stream of the traffic, but the 
`] start was too great, and already the cab was out 
of sight. 
.— "There now!” said Holmes bitterly as he 
= emerged panting from the tide of vehicles. “Was 
= ever such bad luck and such bad management, too ? 
_ Watson, if you are an honest man you will record 
— . this also and set it against my successes !" | 
_ — “Who was the man?” 
M e "I have not an idea." 


ES. . . ^Well, it was evident from what we have heard 
B o that Baskervile has been very closely shadowed by 


nr. | land Hotel which he had chosen ?” 


eye 
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e “And so could I—from which I gather that in 
~ all probability it was a false one. A clever man 
— upon so delicate an errand has no use for a beard 
Save .to conceal his features. Come in here, 
Watson !” 

Feo. He turned into one of the district messenger 
_ Offices, where he was warmly greeted by the 
. manager. “Ah, Wilson, I see you have not forgotten 


Bi help you ?" 
E "No, sir, indeed I have not. You saved my 
E = good name, and perhaps my life." 


_ —^ . "My dear fellow, you exaggerate. I have some 


OLMES had the power of detach- 
ing his mind at will. For two 
hours the strange business in 
which we had been involved 


“Sir Henry Baskerville is upstairs expecting | 


' said the clerk. . “He asked me to show you 


as he held an old and dusty boot in one of his hands. 


ord 





E. the little case in which I had the good fortune to 
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) 
recollection, Wilson, that you had: among vour boys 
a lad named Cartwright who showed some ability 
during the ,investigation.” 

“Yes, sir, he is still with us.” 

“Could you ring him up ?—thank you! And 
I should be glad to have change of this five-pound, 
note." : 

A lad of fourteen, with a bright, keen face, had 
obeyed the summons of the manager. He stood 
now gazing with great reverence at the famous 
detective. | 

"Let me have the Hotel Directory,’ ' said 
Holmes. 


"Thank you! Now, Cartwright, there are the 
names of twenty-three hotels here, all in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Charing. Cross. Do you 
see ?” 

“Yes, sir." 

"You will visit each of these 1n turn." Y 

"Yes, sir." x 


^,, “You will begin in each case by giving the out- 
side porter one shilling. Here are twenty-three 
shillings." : 

"Yes, gir." 

“You will tell him that you wart to see the 
waste-paper of yesterday. You will say that an. 
important telegram has miscarried and that you are 
looking for it. You understand ?" 

"Yes, sir." 


"But what you are really looking for is thei 
centre page of the Times with some holes cut in 
it with scissors. Here is a copy of the Times. It 
is this page. You could easily recognize it, could 
you not ?” S 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In each case the outside’ porter will send for 
the hall porter, to whom also you will give a shilling, 
Here are twenty-three shillings. You will then 
learn in possibly twenty cases out of twenty-three 
that the waste of the day before has been burned 
or removed. In the three other cases you will be 
shown a heap of paper and you will look for this 
page of the Times among it. The odds are enor- 
mously against your finding it. There are ten 
shillings over in case of emergencies. Let me have 
a report by wire at Baker Street before evening 
And now, Watson, it only remains for us to find out 
by wire the identity of Cabman, No. 2704, and then 
we will drop into one of the Bond Street picture 
galleries and fill in the time until we are due at 
the hotel." 


CHAPTER-IV 


So furious was he that he was hardly articulate 
and, when he did speak, it was in a much broader: 
Western dialect than any which we had heard from 
him in the morning. t 


“Seems to me they are playing me for a sucker 
in this hotel !” he exclaimed, "They'll find they've 
started in to monkey with the wrong man unless 
they are careful By thunder, if that chap can't 
find my missing boot there will be trouble. I can 
take a joke with the best, Mr. Holmes, but they've 
got a bit over the mark this time." | 

"Still looking for your boot ?" 

"Yes, sir, and mean to find it." 

"But, surely, you said that it was a new brown 
boot ?" nai AM s do 8 

"SO it was, sir. And now it's an old black one.” 

"What! You don't mean to say X si Tis 
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“That's — what I do mean to say. I only had 
three pairs in the world—the new brown, the old 
tent leathers which I am wearing. 
toek one of my brown ones, and 
sneaked one of the black. Well, 

Speak out, man, and don’t stand 


to-day they ha 


staring !” 

An agitated German waiter had appeared upon 
the scene. “No, sir; I have made inquiry all over 
the hotel, but I can hear no word of it." 

"Well either that boot comes back before 
Sundown or Il] see the manager and tell him that 
I go right straight eut of this hotel." 

"Tt shall found, sir—I promise you that if 


you wil have a little patience it will be found." 

“Mind it is, for it’s the last thing of mine Ill 
lose in this den of thieves. Well, well, Mr. Holmes, 
youll excuse my treubling you about such a trifle 

——" 

“T think it's well worth troubling about. And 
in connection h your ease, I can say we hold 
several threads in our hands already. The odds are 
that one er other of them will guide us to the 
truth." 

We were joined by Dr. Mortimer and had a 
leasant luncheon in which little was said of the 
usiness which had brought us together. It was 
in the private sitting-room to which we afterwards 
repaired that Holmes asked Sir Henry what were 
his intentions. 

"To go to Baskerville Hall sat the end of the 


"I think that decision is a wise one," said 
Sherlock. “I ve ample evidence that you are 
being dogged in London. Did you know that you 
were followed this morning from my house °?” 

Dr. Mortimer started violently. , “Followed ! 
By whom ?" 


> That, unfortunately, is what I cannot tell 
you. Have you ong your neighbours or acquain- 
tanees on Dartmoor any man with a full, black 
beard ?" | 

"No—er, let me see—why, yes. Barrymore, 
Sir Charles’s butler, is a man with a full black 
beard." } 
“Ha ! Where is Barrymore ?” 
“He is in charge of the Hall.” 


T 
“We had t ascertain if he is really there, 
or if by any possibility he might be, in London. 
Pray get me a telegraph form. 'Is all ready for Sir 


- 


Henry ? That will do.: Address to Mr. Barrymore, 
Baskervile Hall. What is the nearest telegraph 
office Grimpen. Very good, we will send a second 


wire to the postmaster, Grimpen : ‘Telegram to Mr. 
Barrymore to be delivered into his own hand. If 


‘absent, please return wire to Sir Henry Baskerville, 


Northumberland Hotel " That should let us know 
before evening whether Barrymore is at his post in 
Devonshire or not." 


“By the way, Dr. Mortimer, who is this Barry- 
more, aryhow ?" asked Sir Henry. 

“He is the son of the late caretaker. 
looked after the 
far as I knew, 
a couple as any 


They have 

all for four generations now. So 
ne and his wife are as respectable 
n the county." 


" “At the same time," said the baronet, “it’s clear 
enough tha! so long as there are none of the family 
at the Hall these people have a mighty fine home 
and nothing to M 

“That is true.’ 


9 













“Did Barrymore profit at all by Sir Charles’s 
will ?" asked Holmes. | : 

"He and his wife had five hundred pounds 
each." | 
Did they know that they would receive 


"Yes; Sir Charles was very fond of talking 
about the provisions of his will." 

"That is very interesting." , , 

“I hope,” said Dr. Mortimer, “that you do not 
look with suspicious eyes upon everyone who re- 
ceived a legacy from Sir Charles, for, I also had a 
thousand pounds left to me." 

"Indeed! And anyone else ?” 

“There were many insignificant sums to indi- 


viduals, and a large number of public charities. The 


residue all went to Sir Henry." 

"And how much was the residue ?" 

"seven hundred and forty thousand pounds." 

Holmes raised his eyebrows. "I had no idea 
that so gigantic a sum was involved," said he. 

"Sir.Charles had the reputation of being rich, 
but we did not know how very rich he was uhtil we 
came to examine his securities, The total value of 
the estate was close on to a million." 

"Dear me! It is a stake for wh.ch a man 
might well play a desperate. game. And one more 
question, Dr. Mortimer. Supposing that anything 
happened to our young friend here— you will forgive 
the unpleasant hypothesis !—who would inherit the 
estate ?" 


"Since Rodger Baskerville, Sir Charles's younger 
brother, died unmarried, the estate wovld descend 
to the Desmonds, who are distant cousins. James 
Desmond is an elderly clergyman in Westmoreland." 

“Thank you. These details are all of great 
interest. Have you met Mr. James Desmond ?" 

"Yes; he once came down to visit Sir Charles, 
He is a man of venerable appearance anc of saintly 
life. I remember that he refused to accept any 
settlement from Sir Charles, though he pressed it 
upon him." 

"And this man of simple tastes would be the 
heir to Sir Charles's thousands." ` 

“He would þe the heir to the estate because 
that is entailed. He would also be the heir to the 
money unless it were willed otherwise by the present 


owner, who can, of course, do what he likes with 


ita" 

“And have you made your will, Sir Henry ?” 

“No, Mr. Holmes, I have not. I’ve had no 
time, for it was only yesterday that I learned how 
matters stood. But in any case I.feel that the 
money should go with the title and estate. That 
was my uncle’s idea. How is the owner going to 
restore the glories of the Baskervilles if he has not 
money enough to keep up the property? House, 
lani, and dollars must go together." ° (a 


"Quite so. Well, Sir Henry, I am of one; mind 
with you as to the advisability of your down 
zo Devonshire without delay. one 


3rovision which I must make. 
not go alone." 


"Dr. Mortimer returns with me." 

"But Dr. Mortimer has his practice to attend 
zo, and his house is miles away from yours. With 
al the goodwill in the world, he may be unable to 
help you. No, Sir Henry, you must take with yow 
someone, a trusty man, who will be always by your 
side." 

"Is it possible that you could come yourself, 
Mr. Holmes ?" 

“If matters came to a crisis I should endeavour 








- Watson," said he. 





to be present in person; but you ean understand 


that, with my extensive consulting practice, it is - 
impossible for me to be absent from London for. 


an indefinite time." 


“Whom would you recommend, then ?" 


Holmes laid his hand upon my arm. “If my 
friend would undertake it there is no man who is 
better worth having at your side when you are in 
a tight place. No one can say so more confidently 
than I.’ 


The proposition took me completely by sur- 
prise, but before I had time to answer, Baskerville 
seized me by the hand and wrung it heartily. 


“Well, now, that is real kind of you, Dr. 
"You see how it is with me, and 


vs know just as much about the matter as I do. 
y 


If you will come down to Baskerville Hall and see 
me through Il never forget it." 


- [he promise of adventure had always a fascina- 
«xd for me, and I was complimented by the words 
of Holmes and by the eagerness with which the 
baronet hailed me as a companion. 

* “J wil come, with pleasure," said I. “I do not 
know how I could employ my time better." 


And you will report very carefully to me,” 
said Holmes. “When a crisis comes, as it will do, 
I wil direct how you shall act. I suppose that. by 
Saturday -night all might be ready ?" | 


"Would that suit Dr. Watson ?" 
. "Perfectly." 
- Then on. Saturday, unless you hear to the 
ntrary, we shall meet at the ten-thirty train from 
addington.” 
We had risen to depart when Baskerville gave 
a cry of triumph, and diving into one of the corners 
of the room he drew a brown boot from under a 
cabinet. 


“My missing boot!” he cried. 


“May all our difficulties vanish as easily !" 
said Sherlock Holmes, 





“My missing bose& A" aried Sir Henry Baskerville. 
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“But it is a very singular thing," Dr. Mortimer 
3 "I searched this room cerefully before 
lunc n 


“And so did I,” said Sir Henry. 
of ikg” 


Holmes sat in silence in the cab as we drove 
back to Baker Street, and I knew from his drawn 
brows and keen face that his mind, like my own, 
was busy endeavouring to frame some scheme into 
which all these strange and apparently disconnected 
episodes could be fitted. All afternoom and late into 
the evening he sat lost in tobacco and thought. 

Just before dinner two telegrams were handed 
in. The first ran: 


Have just heard that Barrymore is at the Hall. 
BASKZRVILLE. 


“Every inch 


The second : 
Visited twenty-three hotels as directed, but 
sorry to report unable to trace cut sheet of 


Times. 
CARTWRIGHT. 


“There go two of my threads, Watson. There 
is nothing more stimulating than a case where every- 
thing goes against you. We must east round for 
another scent. Even Cabman 2704 did not help 
much but he may later on. He called, said his 
bearded fare gave his name as ‘Sherlock Holmes’ 
and ordered him suddenly to speed to Waterloo 
Station. The cabman had no idea that Sherlock 
Holmes was shadowing his 'Sherlock Holmes.' Real- 
ly, Watson, this time we've got à foenan worthy of 
our Steel." 


Sir Henry and Dr. Mortimer were ready upon 
the appointed day, and we started a: arranged for 
Devonshire. Mr. Sherlock Holmes crove with me 
to the station and gave me his last »arting injunc- 
tions and advice. “I wil not bias your mind sug- 
gesting theories or suspicions, Watson,” said he; “I 
wish you simply to report facts in the fullest pos- 
sible manner to me.” 


“What sort of facts ?" I asked. 


“Anything which may seem to have a bearing 
however indirect upon the case, and especially the 
relations between young Baskerville and his neigh- 
bours, or any fresh particulars concerning ihe death 
of Sir Charles. One thing only appears to be certain, 
and that is that Mr. James Desmond, who is the next 
heir, is an elderly gentleman of s very amiable 
disposition. I really think that we may eliminate 
him entirely from our calculations. There remain 
the people who will actually surround Sir Henry 
upon the moor.” 


“Would it not be well in the first place to get 
rid of this Barrymore couple ?” 


“By no means. You could not make a greater 
mistake. If they are innocent it wculd be a cruel 
injustice, and if they are guilty we should be giving 
up all chance of bringing it home to them. No, no, 
we will preserve them upon our list of suspects. 
Then there is a groom at the Hall, if I remember 
right. There are two moorland farmers. There is 
our friend, Dr. Mortimer, whom I believe to be 
entirely honest, and there is his wife, of whom we 
know nothing. There is this naturelist, Stapleton, 
and there is his sister who is said to be a voung 
lady of attractions. There is Mr. Frankland, of 
Lafter Hall, who is also an unknown factor, and 
there are one or two other neighbours. These are 
the folk who must be your very special study.” 
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CHAPTER-V 


HE .jcurney was a swift and 

pleasant one, and I spent it in 

making the more intimate acquain- 

tance cf my two companions and 

'— in playing with Dr. Mortimer's 

spaniel. In a very few hours the 

^. brown earth had become ruddy, 

and rec cows grazed in well-hedged 

| fields where the lush grasses spoke 

of a richer, if damper, climate. 

Young Baskerville Stared eagerly out of the window 

and cried al with delight as he recognized the 
familiar features of the Devon scenery. 


“T've be 
I left it, Dr. 
seen a place 


over a geod part of the world since 
atson," said he; “but I have never 
compare with it.” 


"I never Saw a Devonshire man who did not 
swear by his county,” I remarked. “You were very 
young when nu last saw Baskerville Hall, were 
you not ?" 


“I was in my teens &t the time of father's death 
and had never seen the Hall, for he lived in a little 
cottage on the South Coast. Thence I went straight 
to a friend in America. I tell you it is all as new 


to me as it is to you, end I'm as keen as possible 
to see the E 
"Are yo Then your wish is granted, for 


there is your first sigh- of the moor,” said Dr. 
Mortimer, pointing out of the carriage window. 


Over the green squares of the fields and the 
low curve of a wood there rose in the distance a 
gray, melancholy hill, with a strange jagged sum- 
mit, dim a vague .n the distance, like some 
fantastic landscape in a dream. Baskerville sat for 
a iong time, eyes fixed upon it, and I read upon 
his eager face how much it meant to him, this first 
sight of that strange spot where the men of his 
bleod had held sway so long and left their mark 
















sọ deep. 
The train pulled up at a small wayside station 
and we all descended, Outside, a wagonette with a 


was waiting. Our coming was evi- 
event, for station-master and porters 
us to earry our luggage. It was 
country spot, but behind the peace- 
countryside there rose ever, dark 
ning sky the long, gloomy curve of 
en by the jagged and sinister hills, 


ette swung round into a side road, 
upward -hrough deep lanes worn by 
"heels, higE banks on either side, heavy 
; moss and fleshy ferns. Bronzing 
ottied bramble gleamed in the light 
of the sinking autumn san. Still steadily rising, we 
passed over 
. noisy stream 
and roaring 
stream weund up through a valley dense with scrub 
oak and fir. 


ing spur of the moor lay in front of 
it, hard and clear like an equestrian 
pedestal, was a mounted soldier, 
, his rifle poised ready over his 


Statue upon 
dark ste 





forearm. He was watching the road along which 
we travelled. 

"What is this, Perkins ?" asked Dr. Mortimer 
of our driver. 

"There's a convict escaped from Princetown, 
sir. He's been out three days now, and the warders 


“Theres a convict escaped from Princetown, sir.” 


watch every road, but they’ve had no sight of him 
yet. The farmers about here don’t like it, sir, and 
that’s a fact. You see, it isn’t like any ordinary 
convict. This is a man that would stick at 
nothing.” ; 


"Who is he, then ?" 

"Selden, the Notting Hill murderer,” 

I remembered the case well, for it was one in 
which Holmes had taken an interest on account of 
the peculiar ferocity of the crime. The commuta- 
tion of his death sentence had been due to some 
doubts as to his complete sanity. Our wagoneite 
had topped a rise and in front of us rose the huge 
expanse of the moor, mottled with gnarled, craggy 
cairns and tors. A cold wind swept down from it 
and set us shivering. Somewhere on that desolate 
plain was lurking this fiendish man, hiding in a 
burrow like a wild beast, his heart full of malice 
against the race which had cast him out. It com- 
pleted the grim effect of the barren waste, the 
chilling wind, and the darkling sky. Even Basker- 
ville fell silent and pulled his overcoat more closely 
around him. : URT, 


The road grew bleaker and wilder as now and 


stone, with no creeper to break its harsh outline, 
Suddenly we looked down into a cuplixe depression, 
patched with stunted oaks and firs, twisted’ and bent 
by the fury of years. Two high, narrow towers 
rose over the trees. The driver pointed with his 
whip and said, “Baskerville Hall.” . 

Its master had risen and was staring with flush- 


ed cheeks and shining eyes. A few minutes later. j 
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then we passed a cottage, walled and roofed With * | 


ud d had reached the lodge-gates, a maze of fantastic — 
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in wrought iron, with weather-bitten pillars 
on either side, blotched with lichens, and surmount- 
ped by the boars' heads of the Baskervilles. The 

lodge was a ruin of black granite and bared ribs 


- of rafters, but facing it was a new building, half 


É 


— constructed, the first fruit of Sir Charles's occupancy. 


—  . "Threugh the gateway we passed into the avenue 
. where the wheels were again hushed amid the 


_ leaves, and the old trees shot their branches in a 
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. sombre tunnel over our heads. Sir Héhry shuddered 


- aş he lóoked up the long, dark drive to where the 


_ house giimmered like a ghost at the farther end. 


— "It's no wonder my uncle felt as if trouble were 


on him in such a place as this,” said he. 


)cugh to scare any man, TI have a row of 


Y el etric lamps up here inside of six .nonths." 


~ _ The avenue opened into a broad expanse of turf, 
and the house lay before us, In the fading light 
I could see that the centre was a heavy block of 
` from which a porch projected. The whole 
was draped in ivy, with a patch clipped bare 
and there where a window or a coat of arms 
à — the dark veil From this central 
rose the twin towers, ancient, crenellated, 
reed with many loopholes. To right and left 

dull light shone through heavy mullion- 
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windows, and from the high chimneys which rose 
high-angled roof there sprang a 


sing column of smoke. 
pu. ^w , Bir Henry! Welcome to Baskerville 


- the porch to open the door of the wagonette. 


fall man had stepped from the shadow * 
e 


= man to hand down our bags. 

— —. “You don't mind my driving straight. home, Sir 
~ Henry ?" said Dr. Mortimer. “My wife is expecting 
Eme. T 

— “Surely you will stay and have some dinner ?" 
- — . "No, I must go. I shall probably find some 
~ work awaiting me. I would stay to show vou over 
. the 
—Good-bye, and never hesitate night or day to send 


* 
~~ 


or me if I can be of service.” 


“ee "The wheels died away down the drive while Sir 


~ Henry and I turned into the hall, and the door 
— elanged heavily behind us. In the great old-fashion- 
_ ed fireplace behind the high iron dogs a log-fire 
_ crackled and snapped. Sir Henry and I held out 
— our hands to it, for we were numb from our long 
— drive. Then we gazed round us at the high thia 
_ window ef old stained glass, the oak panelling, the 
_ Stags’ heads, the coats of arms upon the walls, all 
— dim and sombre in the subdued light of the central 
— la np. 
Um - "Ils just as I imagined it," said Sir Henry. 
_ “Js it not the very picture of an old family home ? 
—"To think that this should be the same hall in which 
— for five hundred years my people have lived." 
EU I saw his dark face lit up with a boyish 
_ enthusiasm as he gazed about him. The light beat 
.WUpon.him where he stood, but long shadows trailed 
_ down the walls and hung like a black canopy above 
him. Barrymore had returned from taking cur lug- 
"m gage to our rooms. He stood in front of us now 
wi d. subdued manner of a well trained servant. 
d id & Square black beard and pale, distinguished 
-  .. “Difer will be ready in a few minutes, sh 
he announced. “Xaa sci ad hot water in yo 
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house, but Barrymore will be a better guide. 


rooms. My wife and I will be happy, Sir Henry, 


to stay with you until you have made vour fresh 


arrangements, but you will understand that under 


the new conditions this house will require a con- 
siderable staff." 

"What new conditions ?" — 

“I only meant, sir, that Sir Charles led a very 
retired life, and we were able to look after his 
wants. You would, naturally, wish to have more 
company, and so you will need changes in your 
household,” — 

“Do you mean that your wife and you wish 
to leave ?” 

"Only when it is quite convenient to you, sir." 

“But your family have been with us for several 
generations. I should be sorry to begin my life — 
here by breaking an old family connection.” 

I seemed to discern some signs of emotion upon 
the butler’s white face. “I feel that also, sir, and 
so does my wife. But to tell the truth, sir, we 
were both very much attached to Sir Charles and _ 
his death gave us a shock and made these surround- 
ings very painful to us. I fear that we shall never" 
again be easy in our minds at Baskerville Hall.” 

"But what do you intend to do ?" 

"I have no doubt, sir, that we shall succeed in 
establishing ourselves in some business. Sir. 
Charles's generosity has given us the means to do 
so. And now, sir, perhaps I had best show you to 
your rooms." 

A square balustraded gallery ran round the 
top of the old hall, approached by a double stair. 
From this central point two long corridors extended 
the whole length of the building, from which all the 
bedrooms opened. My own was in the same wing 
as Baskerville’s and almost ext door to it. These 
rooms appeared to be much more modern than the 
central part of the house, and the bright paper and 
numerous candles did something to remove the 
sombre impression which our arrival had left upon 


^ my mind. 


But the dining-room which opened out of the 
hall was a place of shadow and gloom. It was a 
long chamber with a step separating the dais where 
the family sat from the lower portion "'eserved for 
their dependants. At one end’a minstrel’s gallery 
overlooked it. Black beams shot across above our 
heads, with a smoke-darkened ceiling beyond them. 
A dim line of ancestors, from the Elizabethan knight 
to the buck of the Regency, stared down vpon us 
and daunted us by their silent company. We talked 
little, and I for one was glad when the meal was 
over and we were able to retire into the moderna 
billiard-room. - — | 

"My word, it isn't a very cheerful place!” 
said Sir Henry. “I don't wonder that my vncle got 
a little jumpy if he lived all alone in such a house 
as this. However, if it suits you, we will retire 
early, and perhaps things may seem more cheerful 
in the morning." 

I drew aside my curtains before I went to bed 
and looked out from my window. It opened upon 
the grassy space which lay in front of the nal] door. 
Beyond, two copses of trees moaned and swung in 
a rising wind. A half moon broke through the 
riits of racing clouds and I saw, beyond a broken 
fringe of rocks, the long, low curve of the melau- 
choly moor. I closed the curtain, feeling that my 
last impression was in keeping with the rest. | 

And yet it was not quite the last. I found 
myselt weary and yet wakeful, tossing restlessly 


* "from side to side, seeking sleep which wouid not — 


come. Far away a chiming clock struck out the 
quarters of the hours, but otherwise a deathly 








= 
wilence jay upon the old house. Then suddenly, in first to discover the body of Sir Charles, and we 
the very dead of the night, there came a sound to had only his word for all the cireumstances w ich 
my ears, clear, resonant, and unmistakable. It was led up to the old man’s death. Was it possible tha t 
the sob of a woman, the muffled, strangling gasp it was Barrymore, after all, whom we had seen in 
# fone who is torn by an uncontrollable sorrow. I the cab in Regent Street 2 The beard might well | 
$, sat up in bed and listened intently. The noise could have been the same. — 
mot have been far away and was certainly in the How could I settle the point ? Obviously the 
aouse. For helf an hour I waited with every nerve first thing to do was to see the Grimpen postmaster — 
3n the alert, but there came no other sound save and find whether the test telegram had really been 
she chiming clock and the rustle of the ivy on the placed in ore’s own hands, Be the answer | 
"all. what it might, I should at least have something to - 
The fresh beauty of the following morning did report to Holmes. Ee 
something to efface from our minds the grim im- Sir Henry had numerous papers to examine after . 
pression which had been left upon both of us by breakfast, so that the time was propitious. for my — 
"ur first experience of Baskerville Hall. As Sir excursion. It was a pleasant walk of four mi es. 
_ Henry and I sat at breakfast the sunlight flooded in along the edge of the moor, leading me at last to 
— hreugh the high  mullioned windows, throwing a small gray hamlet in which two larger buildings, — 
® watery patches of colour from the coats of arms which proved to be the inn and the house of- Dr. — 
which covered them. Mortimer, stood high above the rest. The post- — 
“I guess it is ourselves and not the house that master, who was also the village grocer, had a clear . 
' we have to bleme!” said the baronet. "We were recollection of the telegram, E a i 
tred with our journey and chilled by our drive, “Certainly, sir,” said he, “I had the teleg n 
= we teok a gray view of the place." delivered to Mr. Barrymore exactly as directed." Es 
"And yet it was not entirely a question of "Who delivered it?" | AMEN 
imagination," I declared. “Did you happen to hear "My boy here. James, you delivered that tele- — 
Someone, a woman I think, sobbing in the night ?" gram to Mr. Barrymore at the Hall last week, did 
"That is eurious, for when I was half asleep you not ?" mM — 
I did fancy that I heard something of the sort. I "Yes, father, I delivered it." E: 
waited quite a time, but there was no more of it, “Into his own hands ?". I asked. a A 
* se I concluded that it was all a dream.” “Well, he was up in the loft at the time, so EC 
| “I heard it distinctly, and I am sure that it was that I could not put it into his own hands, but I — 
really the sob cf a woman." gave it to Mrs. Barrymore and she promised. to x 
He rang for Barrymore promptly and asked deliver it at once." 24, om 
hzn whether he could account for our experience, It seemed hopeless to pursue the inquiry any — 
It seemed to me that the pallid features of the butler farther then. It was clear that, in spite of Holmes's 
turned @ shade paler still as he listened to his ruse, we had no proof that Barrymore had not en -— 
master's question. in London all the time. But what interest could — 
E are only two women in the house, Sir he have in persecuting the Baskerville family? I - 
Henry," he answered. “One is the scullery-maid, thought of the Strange warning clipped out of the - 
wzo sleeps in the other wing. The other is my wife, leading article of the Times. Was that his work — 
ard I cam answer for it that the sound could not or was it possibly the doing of someone who was - 
hawe come from her." bent upon counteracting his schemes ? ` | MER 
And yet he lied as he said it, for it chanced I prayed, as I walked back along the gray, 
that after breakfast I met Mrs. Barrymore in the lonely road, that Holmes might soon come here to E 
lorg corridor with the sun full upon her face. She take this heavy burden of responsibility from my  . 
& wes larze, impassive, heavy-featured woman with shoulders. t bA 2. 
a stern set expression of mouth. But her telitale Suddenly my thoughts were interrupted by the  . 
eyes were red and glanced at me from between sound of running feet behind me and by a voice 
swollen lids, It was she, then, who wept in the which called me by name. I turned, expecting to 
night, and if she did so her husband must know it. see Dr. Mortimer, but to my surprise it was a | 
Ye he had takem the obvious risk of discovery in stranger. He was a small, slim, clean-shaven, prim- 
dedaring fhat it was not so. Why had he done faced man; flaxen-haired and lean jawed, between 
thi ? Amd why did she weep so bitterly ? thirty and forty years of age, dressed in a gray 2 
Alreacy round this pale-faced, handsome, black- suit and wearing a straw hat. A tin box for botani- — 
bearded man there was gathering an atmosphere of cal specimens hung over his shoulder and he carried  — 
, Mystery and of gloom, It was he who had been the a green butterfly net in one of his. hands, "usw 
CHAPTER-VI * 
OU wil, I am sure, excuse my our road lay the same way I thought that I would  - 
presumption, Dr. Watson, said overtake you and introduce myself. I^trust that 
he as he came panting up to Sir Henry is none the worse for his journey ?" — — 
where I stood. “Here on the — SOR 
moor we are homely folk and do “He is very well, thank you." | ^ra 
| i wait us formal rotura | cae 
SF Hour, Stapleton, of Merripit | “We were all rather afraid that after the sad 
š ME House. death of Sir Charles the new riseg —— d $ 
^ : "Your net and box would to live here. It is aski D con 
2 - have told me as much," said I, to come down and bury hin? 13 
inr iac wA — — was naturalist. But kind. Sir Henry has, I suppose, no supersti ul * 
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fears in the matter ?" E 


ʻI have been calling on Mortimer, and he pointed * fi — | move 
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“Of course you know the legend of the fiend 
_ dog which haunts the family ?" 
* “T have heard it.” 


4 i 


at “Tt is extraordinary how credulous the peasants 
- gre about here! Any number of them are ready 
- to swear that they have seen such a creature upon 
- the moor.” He spoke with a smile, but I seemed 
| to read in his eyes that he took the matter more 
- geriously. “The story took a great hold upon the 
_ imagination of Sir Charles, and his nerves were 50 
‘wor up that the appearance of any dog might 
- have had a fatal effect upon his diseased heart. 
- Have you any better explanation? Or has Mr. 
. ‘Sher Holmes 2” 


= ‘That name took gway my breath for an instant, 
but a glance at Stapleton’s placid face showed that 
. mo surprise was intended. “It’s useless for us to 
- pretend that we do not know you, Dr. Watson," 
- said he. “If you are here, then it follows that Mr. 
—— Sherlock Holmes is interesting himself in the matter, 
- and I am naturally curious to know what view he 


. may take." 
E- “I am afraid that I cannot answer that ques- 
. don." 

- . "May I ask if he is going to honour us with & 
- visit himself ?" 

= “He cannot leave town at present. He has 
. other cases." 


| ç “Whata pity! He might throw some light on 
- that which is so dark to us. But as to your own 
= researches, if there is any pn way in which 
I ean be of service I trust that you will command 
- me. If I had any indication of the nature of your 
suspicions or how you propose to investigate the 
. ease, I might perhaps even now give you some aid 
. or advice.’ 
= “T assure you that I am simply here upon à 
visit to my friend, Sir Henry, and that I need no 
- help of any kind.” 
- . We had come to a point where a narrow grassy 
. path struck off from the road and wound across the 


moor. From over a distant rise there floated a gray 
. plume of smoke. 
E *A moderate walk along this moor-path brings 
— us to Merripit House,” said he. “Perhaps you will 
- spare an hour that I may have the pleasure of in- 
— troducing you to my sister." 
"Wa My first thought was that I should be by Sir 
- Henry's side. But then I remembered the pile of 
E and bills with which his study table was 
littered. And Holmes had expressly said that [ 
- should study the neighbours upon the moor. I ac- 
cepted Stapleton’s invitation. and we turned together 
- down the path. 


B “It’s a wonderful place, the moor,” said he. “I 
have only been here two years. The residents would 
- eal me a Mewcomer. But my tastes led me to ex- 
plore every part of the country round, and I should 
e think that there are few men who know it better 
- than I do." 

“Ts it hard to know ?^? 

“Very hard. You see, for example, this great 
- plain to the north here, with the queer hills break- 
- ing out of it. Do you observe anything remarkable 
- .. "It would be a rare place for a gallop." 
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You [73 those bright green spots scattered thickly 
over it ?" 

"Yes, they seem more fertile than the rest." 
Stapleton laughed. 


“That is the great Grimpen Mire," said he. “A 
false step yonder means death to man or beast. 
Only yesterday I saw one of the moor ponies wander 
into it. He never came out. I saw his head for 
quite a long time craning out of the bcghole, but it 
sucked him down at last. Even in dry seasons it 
is a danger to cross it, but after these autumn rains 
it is awful. And yet I can find my way to the very 
heart of it and return alive. By George, there is 
another of those miserable ponies !” r 


Something brown was rolling and tossing among 
the green sedges. Then a long, agonized, writhing 
neck shot upward and a dreadful cry echoed over , 
the moor. It turned me cold with horror, but my 
companion’s nerves seemed to be stronger than mine. 


"It's gone !" said he. “The mire has him. Two 
in two days, and many more perhaps, for they get 
in the way of going there in the dry weather and 
never know the difference until the mire has them 
in its clutches. It’s a bad place, the great Grimpen 


“And you say you can penetrate it ?” 

“Yes, there are one or two paths which a very 
active man can take. I have found them out.” 

“But why should you wish to go into so hor- 
rible a place ?” 

“Well, you see the hills beyond ?" They are 
really islands cut off on all sides by the impassable 
mire, which has crawled round them in the course 
of years. That is where the rare plants and the 
butterflies are.” 


"I shall try my luck some day.” 


He looked at me with a surprised face. “For 
God’s sake put such an idea out of your min e 
said he. “Your blood would be upon my head." 


"Halloa !" I cried, “What is that ?” 


A long, low moan, indescribably sad, swept over 
the moor. It filled the whole air, and yet it was f 
impossible to say whence it came. From a dull 
murmur it swelled into a deep roar, and then sank 
back into a melancholy, throbbing murmur. 


Stapleton looked at me with a curious expres- 
sion in his face. “The peasants say it is the Hound 
of the Baskervilles calling for its prey. I’ve heard 
it once or twice before, but never quite so loud.” 


I looked round, with a chill in my heart. No- 
thing stirred over the vast expanse save a pair of  , 
ravens, which croaked loudly from a tor behind us. 


“You are an educated man. You don't believe 
such nonsense as that ?" said I. "What do you 
think is the cause of so strange a sound ?" 


"Bogs make giga: noises sometimes. It’s the 
mud settling, or the water rising, or something.” 

“No, no, that was a living voice.” 

“Well, perhaps it was. Did you ever hear a 
bittern booming ? It’s a very rare bird—practically 
extinct—in England now, but all things are possible 
upon the moor. Yes, I should not be surprised to 
learn that what we have heard is the cry of the last 
of the bitterns.” l 


“It’s the weirdest. strangest thing that I’ve ever 
heard." 
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at the hillside yonder, What do you make of 
those 7?" 


The whole steep slope was covered with gray 
cireular rings cf store, a score of them at least. 
“What are they ? Sheep-pens ?" 


"No, they are the homes of our ancestors. 
Prehisteric man lived thickly on the moor and, as 
ro one in particular has lived there since, we find 
ail his little arrangements exactly as he left them. 
Weclithic man grazed his cattle on these Slopes, and 
Ee learned to dig for tin when the bronze sword 
began to supersede the stone axe. Look at the great 
wench in the opposite hill. That is his mark. Oh, 
excuse me an instant! It.is surely Cyclopides." 


A moth had fluttered across our path, and 
Stapleton was rushing in pursuit of it. The creature 
few straight for the great mire, and my acquain- 
nee never paused for an instant, bounding from 
tuft tc tuft behind it, his green net waving in the 


I was standing pec his pursuit with a 
mixture of admiration and fear lest he lose his 
footing in the quagmire when I heard the sound of 
Seps and, turning, found a woman near me upon 
fie path. She had come from the direction of 
Merripit House. 


I could not doubt that this was the Miss Staple- 
ton of whom I had been told, since I had heard 
Someone describe her as being a beauty. She had 
a proud, finely eut face, so regular that it might 
have seemed impassive were it not for the sensitive 
mouth and the beautiful dark, eager eyes. With 
ber perfect figure and elegant dress she was, indeed, 
8 Strange apparition upon a lonely moorland path, 
Eer eyes were on her orother as I turned, and then 
sme quickened her pace towards me, 


“Go back!" she said. “Go straight back to 
London, instantly !" 


I could only stare at her in stupid surprise, 
Ber eyes blazed at me. 
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oa fide back !” she said. “Go straiaht back to Lowden ” 
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SKERVILLES 


"Why should I go back ?” I asked. I've only 





just come here.’ ai 
“Man, man!” she cried. “Cen you not tell 
when a warning is for your own ? Go bac 


to London tonight! Hush, my brother is coming s 
Not a word of what I have said. Would you minc 
getting that orchid for me among the mare's-tail 
yonder ?" 


Stapleton had abandoned the chase and come 
back to us breathing hard. “Halloa, Beryl !” 3aic 
he, and it seemed to me that the tone of his greetir 

was not altogether a cordial one. 


"Well, Jack, you are very hot.” "i ^ 
"Yes, I was chasing a Cyclopides, What a pity 
that I should have missed it!" He spoke ur 'on- 
cernedly, but his small light eyes glanced inces atly 
from the girl to me. 


“Why, who do you think this is ?” < 
I imagine that it must be Sir Henry Basker- 
vi e.” | 

"No, no," said L "Only a humble commoner, 
but his friend. My name is Dr. Watson." " 


A flush of vexation passed over her expressive 

tt 1 - n 

sai. se have been talking at cross purposes, 
“Why, you had not very much time for talk," 

her brother remarked with the same questioning 


eyes, | 

"I talked as if Dr. Watson were a resident | 
instead of being merely a visitor," said she, "It 
cannot much matter to him whether it is early or 
late for the orchids. But you will come on, will 
you not, and see Merripit House ?” 3 

A short walk brought us to it, a bleak moorland - 
house, once the farm of some grazier in the old j 
prosperous days, but now put into repair and turned | 
into a modern dwelling. An orchard surrounded it, 
but the trees, as is usual upon the moor, were stunted 
and nipped, and the effect of the whole was mean 
and melancholy. We were admitted by a strange 
wizened, rusty-coated old manservant, who + 
in keeping with the house. Inside, however, there 1 
were large rooms furnished with an elegance in . 
which I seemed to recognize the taste of the | E 
As I looked from their windows at the intermina e. 
granite-flecked moor rolling unbroken to the farthest _ 
horizon I could not but marvel at what could have 
brought this educated man and beautiful woman to — 
live in such a place. | 4 

"Queer spot to choose, is it not ?” said he as 
if in answer to my thought. “And yet we manage 1 
to make ourselves fairly happy, do we not Beryl ?" 

"Quite happy," said she, but there was no ring 
of conviction in her words. | | 

"I had a school,” said Stapleton.,. "Tt was in o 
the north country. The work to a man of my tem- - 
perament was mechanical and uninteresting, bui the , 
privilege of living with youth, of helping to mould . 
those young minds, and of impressing them with A 
one's own character and ideals was very dear to me. . 
However, the fates were against us, A serious — 
epidemic broke out and three of the boys died. The — 
School never recovered from the blow. and much o fen 
my capital was swallowed up. And yet, if it were — 
not for the loss of the charming companionship of 
the boys, I could rejoice over my own misfortune for, _ 
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in d an unlimited field of work here, and my sister 
is as devoted to Nature as I am, All this, Dr. 
Watson, has been brought upon your head by your 
xpression as you surveyed the moor out of our 
yindow.” 

“Tt certainly did cross my mind that it might 
e a little dull—less for you, perhaps, than for your 
er." | 


A “No, no, I am never dull,” said she quickly. 


= “We have books, we have our studies, and we 
have interesting neighbours. Dr. Mortimer is a 
most learned man in his own line. Poor Sir Charles 
was also an admirable companion. We knew him 
well and miss him more than I can tell. Do you 
think that I should intrude if I were to call this 
afternoon and make the acquaintance of Sir Henry ?” 
—. “I am sure that he would be delighted.” 


"Then perhaps you would mention that I pro- 
pose to do so. We may in our humble way do 
something to make things more easy for him until 
he becomes accustomed to his new surroundings. 
Will you come upstairs, Dr. Watson, and inspect my 
collection of Lepidoptera before lunch with us ?" 


_ Rut I was eager to get back to my charge. 1 
resisted all pressure to stay for lunch, and set off 
ipon my return journey. 
- Before I had reached the main road I was as- 
tonished to see Miss Stapleton sitting upon a rock 
by the side of the track. 


`. "I have run all the way in order to cut you 
off, Dr. Watson," said she breathlessly. “I must not 




























made in thinking that you. were Sir Henry. Please 
orget the words I said, which have no application 
whatever to you." 

-. “But I can’t forget them, Miss Stapleton," said 


ROM this point onward I will 










~-}-me on the table. 
BASKERVILLE HALL, 
uh OCTOBER 13th. 
— My Dear Holmes : 

My previous letters and tele- 
b grams have kept you pretty well 
up-to-date as to all that has occurred in this most 


sink into one's soul, its vastness, and also its grim 
charm. When you are once out upon its bosom you 
have left all traces of modern England behind you, 
gut, on the other hand, you are conscious everywhere 
X the homes and the work of the pre-historic people. 
Dn all sides o gon as you walk are the houses of 
‘hese forgotten folk, with their graves and the huge 
Monoliths which are supposed to have marked their 





E. If you have not had any report within the last 
diii ipee re dap, sheng vo nothing 














L “I am Sir Henry's friend, and his welfare is a 
very close concern of mine. Tell me why it was 
I you were so eager that he shoud return to 
ndon.' 
“A woman's whim, Dr. Watson, When you know 
me better you will understand that I cannot alwa 
give reasons for what I say or do." 


"No, no. I remember the thrill in your voice, 
I remember the look in your eyes. Please, please, 
be frank with me, Miss Stapleton.  T*ll me then 
what it was you meant, and I will promise to convey 
your warning to Sir Henry." 


An expression of irresolution passed for an 
instant over her face, but her eyes hardened again 
when she answered. “You make too mueh of it, Dr. 
Watson. My brother and I were very mach shocked 
by the death of Sir Charles, We knew him very 
intimately, for his favourite walk was over the moor 
to our house. I was distressed therefore when 
another member eame to live here, and I felt that 
he should be warned of the danger which he will 
run. That was all which I intended to convey.” 


"I would ask you one more question, Miss 
Stapleton. If you meant no more thar this when 
you first spoke to me, why should you nct wish your 
brother to overhear what you said ? There is noth- 
ing to which he, or anyone else, could object.” 


"My brother is very anxious to have the Hall 
inhabited, for he thinks that it is for the good of 
the poor folk upon the moor. He would be very 
angry if he knew that I had said anyfhing which 
might induce Sir Henry to go away. But I have 
done my duty now and I wil say no mcre. I must 
get back, or he will miss me and suspect that I have 
seen you. Good-bye!” She turned and had dis- 
appeared in a few minutes among the scattered 
boulders, while I, with my soul full of vague fears, 
pursued my way to Baskerville Hall. 


CHAPTER-—-VII 


circumstance occurred; but, first, I must keep you 
in touch with other factors in the situation. 

One is the escaped convict upon the moor. 
There is strong reason now to believe that he has 
got away, which is a considerable relief t» the lonely 
householders of this district. A fortnight has passed 
since his flight, during which he has no- been seen 
and nothing has been heard of him, 

We are four able-bodied men in this household, 
so that we could take good care of ou-selves, but 
I confess that I have uneasy moments waen | think 
of the Stapletons. They live miles from any help. 
There are one maid, an old manservant, the sister, 
and the brother, the latter not a very strong man. 
Both Sir Henry and I were concerned at their situa- 
tion, and it was suggested that Perkins the groom 
should go over to sleep there, but Stap-eton would 
not hear of it. 

Our friend, the baronet, begins to display a 
considerable interest in our fair neighbour. It 1s 
not to be wondered at, for she is very fascinating, 
There is something tropical and exotic about her 
which forms a singular contrast to her unemotional 
brother. Yet he also gives the idea of hidden fires. 
He has certainly a very marked influence over her, 
for I have seen her continually glance at him as 
she talked as if seeking approbation for what she 
said. 

Stapleton came to call upon Baskerville on that 


first day, and the very next morning he took us both _ 
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Hugo is supposed to have had its origin. It was an 
excursion of some miles across the moor to a plaze 
whieh is so dismal that it might have suggested the 
hound story. Sir Henry was much interested amd 
asked Stapleton more than once whether he did 
really believe in the supernatural. Stapleton was 
guarded in his replies. He told us of similar cases 
where families had suffered from some evil influence. 


On our way back we stayed for lunch at Merripit | 


House, and it was there that Sir Henry made the 


acquaintance of Miss Stapleton. From the first 


moment that he saw her he appeared to be strongly 
attracted by her, and I am much mistaken if tte 
feeling was not mutual, He referred to her again 
and again on our walk home. They dine here tonigh-. 
One would imagine that such a match would be very 
welcome to Stapleton, and yet I have more than 


once caught a look of the strongest disapprobatioa | 


in his face when the baronet has been paying some 
gttention to his sister. 


By the way, your instructions never to allow 
Sir Henry to go out alone will become much more 
onerous if a love affair be added to our difficulties. 

"The other day Dr. Mortimer lunched with us. 
He has been excavating a barrow at Long Down and 
has got a prehistorie skull which fills him with great 
joy. The Stapletons came in afterwards, and the 
doctor took us to the yew alley at Sir Henry's re- 
quest to shcw us exactly how everything occurred 
upor that fatal night. 

Omne other neighbour I have met since I wrote 
last. This is Mr. Frankland, of Lafter Hall, whe 
lives some four miles to the south of us. He is ‘elder- 
ly, red-faced, white haired, and choleric. His passion 


is for the British law, and he has spent a large 


fertune in litigation. He fights for the mere pleasure 
of fighting and is equally ready to take up either 
side of a question. He is said to have about sever. 
lawsuits upon his hands at present. Apart from that 
he seems a kindly, good-natured person. Being ar 
amateur astronomer, he has an excellent telescope 
with which he lies upon the roof of his house and 
sweeps the moor all day in the hope of catching & 
glimpse of the escaped convict. There are rumours 
that he intends to prosecute Dr. Mortimer for open- 
img 8 grave without the consent of the next of kin 
because he dug up the neolithic skull. 


And now, having brought you up-to-date on the 
escaped conviet, the Stapletons, Dr. Mortimer, and 
Frankiand of Lafter Hall, let me end on that which 
is most important and tell you more about the 
Barrymores, and especially about the surprising 
development ef last night. 


First of all about the test telegram which you 
sent from London in order to make sure that 
Barrymore was really here. I have already explained 
that the testimony of the postmaster shows that the 
test was worthless. I told Sir Henry how the matter 
stood, and he at once had the butler up and asked 
him whether he received the telegram himself. 
Barrymore said that he had. 

“Did the boy deliver it into your own hands ?” 
asked the baronet, 

Barrymore looked surprised, and considered for 
a little time. “No,” said he, “I was in the box-room 
at the time, and my, wife brought it up to me,” 

"Did you answer it yourself ?” 

“No; I told my wife what to answer and she 
went to write it.” 

In the evening he recurred to the subject of his 
own accord. ‘I could not quite understand the ob 


ject of your questions this morning, Sir | enry E 


said he. "T trust that they do not mean that I h 


done anything to forfeit your confidence?” . - E | 
Sir Henry assured him that it was not so anc 
gave him a considerable part o? his old wardro ybe 
the London outfit having now all arrived. À E 
Mrs. Barrymore is of interest to me. She | 
heavy, solid person, intensely respectable, and ái 
clined to be puritanical. You could hardly concet iv 
a less emotional subject. Some deep sorrow gn: aW | 
eid at her heart. Sometimes I wonder if she has. 
guilty memory which haunts her, and sometimes ` 
suspect Barrymore of being & domestic tyrant. xi à 


Last night’s incident brings all my suspicions 
to a head. You are aware that I am not a rer 
sound sleeper and, since I have been in this hou 
my slumbers have been lighter than ever. About t 
in the morning, I was aroused 3y a stealthy s 
passing my room. I rose, opened my door, a i 
peeped out. A long black shadow was trailing des | 
the corridor. It was thrown by a man who walke 
softly down the passage with a candle held in his 
hand. I could merely see the outine, but his neigt zht 
told me that it was Barrymore. * 


I waited until he had passec out of — anc 
then I followed him. When I came round the balcony 
he had reached the end of the farther corridor, a g 
I could see from the glimmer of light through a 
open door that he had entered one of the rooms. 
All these rooms are unfurnished and unoccupied, < 
that his expedition became more mysterious > 
ever. The light shone steadily as if he were sta 
ing motionless. I crept down the passage - E. 
noiselessly as I could and peeped round the corner 
of the door. E 


Barrymore was crouching at the window w d 
the candle held against the glass. His profile wa 


half turned towards me, his face seemed to be 
rigid with expectation as he stared out in the bla k. 
ness of the moor. For some minutes he stoot 
watching intently. Then he gave a groan and put 
out the light. Instantly I made my way back tog n 
room, and very shortly came the stealthy steps pa 
ing once more upon their return journey. E 
Long afterwards when I had allen into a lig ad 
sleep I heard a key turn somewhere in a lock, 
I could not tell whence the sound came. What i 
all means I cannot guess, but there is some secret 
business going on in this house of gloom wh ich 
sooner or later we shall get to the bottom of. 


kkk 4 


SECOND REPORT OF DR. WATSON . 
BASKERVILLE HALL, 

x OCTOBER 15th AS 

My Dear Holmes : un 
If I was compelled to leave you without muct 
news during the early days of my mission you mui st 


` acknowledge that I am making up for lost time. — 


Before breakfast I went down the corridor — 
examined the room in which Barrymore had bee 
on the night before. The western #indqw — 
which he had stared so intently hes one. peculiar 
above all other windows in the house-—it commrar 
the nearest outlook on to the moor. There — 
opening between two trees which enables one to 100 >! 
right down upon it. It follows that Barrymore, sir 
only this window would serve the purpose, must have 
been looking out for something or somebody uy | 
the moor. The night wag very dark, so that Ie cam 
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hardly imagine how he could have hoped to see any- 
one. It had struck me that it was possible that 
some love intrigue was on foot. That would have 
accounted for his stealthy movements and also for 
the uneasiness of his wife. The man is a striking- 
looking fellow, well equipped to steal the heart of a 
i girl, so that this theory seemed to have 
30 g to support it. That geared of the door 
which I had heard after I returned to my room might 
mean t d had gone out to keep some clandestine 
ppo1r ent. 

— I had an interview with the baronet in his study 
after breakfast, and I told him all that I had seen. 
dle was less surprised than I had expected, 

. _ “I knew that Barrymore walked about nights, 
&nd I had a mind to speak to him about it." said he. 
two or three times I have heard his steps in the 
passage, just about the hour you name." 

_ “Perhaps then he pays a visit every night to 
hat particular window," I suggested, 

. “Perhaps he does. If 80, we should be able to 
Shadow him and see what it is that he is after." 
- “Then we shall do it together tonight.” 


And now for a most sighificant detail: the 
aronet has been in communication with the architect 
iho prepared the plans for Sir Charles, so that we 
nay expect great changes to begin here soon. It 
is evident that our friend means to spare no pains 
br expense to restore the grandeur of his family 
ome. When it is renovated and refurnished, all 


E 


K 


hat he will need will be a wife to make it complete, 
ind there are pretty clear signs that this will not 
e wanting if the lady is willing, for I have seldom 
leen a man more infatuated with a woman than 
e is with Miss Stapleton. Yet the course of true 
ove does not run as smoothly as one would expect 
nder the circumstances. Today, for example, its 
lurface was broken by a very unexpected ripple. 

- After our conversation, Sir Henry put on his 
at and prepared to go out. I did the same. 

.. “What, arë jou coming, Watson ?" he asked, 
ooking at me in a curious way. | 
- “That depends on whethér you are going on the 
oor,” said L ! 
— “Yos, I am.” í 
.. "Well, you know what my instructions are." 
B" Sir H put his hand upon my shoulder with 
- pleasant smile. “My dear fellow,” said he, “Holmes, 
ith all his wisdom, did not foresee some things 
rhich have happened since I have been on the moor. 
fou understand ? I am sure that you are the last 
ian in the world who would wish to be a spoil-sport. 
must go alone." 


ue 


_ It put me in a most awkward position, I was 
t a loss what to do and, before I had made up 
ty mind, he picked up his cane and was gone. 
oon after, I set off in the direction of Merripit 
louse. I hurried along the road without Seeing 
üything of Sir Henry, until I came to the point 


D: e moor path branches off. There I mounted 


' 
i 
L 
^ 

7 
I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


hill from which I could command a view. Thence 
Saw him at once. He was on the moor path, 
bout a quarter of a mile off, and a lady was by 
i8 side who could only be Miss Stapleton. They 
ere deeply absorbed in conversation, When I was 
ldenly aware that I was not the only wittiess of 
| isp of green floating in the air caught my 
fe, vi another glance showed me that it was 
rr: 


18) in 
er 
P A 


ir on a stick. It was Stapleton with his 
tttérily-net. He was much closer to the pair than 


| aid he appeared to be moving in their direc- 


Ee 





tion. At this instant Sir Henry drew Miss Stapleton 
to his side. His arm was round her, but it seemed 
to me that she was straining away from him. Next 
moment I saw them spring apart. Stapleton was 
running wildly towards them, his net dangling be- 
hind him. He gesticulated with excitement in front 
of the lovers. 

What the scene meant I could not imagine, but 
it seemed to me that Stapleton was abusing Sir 
Henry who offered explanations. The lady stood by 
in silence. Finally Stapleton turned upon his heel 
and beckoned in a peremptoty way to his sister. 
The baronet stood for a minute looking after them, 
and then he walked slowly back the way that he 
had come, the very picture of dejection. 

I was deeply ashamed to have witnessed 86 


intimate a scene without my friend's knowledge. I 
ran down the hill therefore and met him at the 


bottom. His face was flushed, j- 

"Halloa, Watson! Where have you dropped 
from ?" 

I explained everything to him :-how I had found 
it impossible to remain behind, how I had followed 
him, and how I had witnessed what had occurred. 
For an instant his eyes blazed, but my frankness 
disarmed his anger, and he broke at lest into a 


rather rueful laugh. 


"By thunder, the whole countryside seems tà 
have been out tö seë me do my wooing—and à 
mighty poor wooing at that! Where had you engaged 
& seat ?" : 

"I was on the hill." : 

"Quite in the bàck row, eh ? But her brother 
was well up to the front. Did you see him coma 
out at us." n 

“Yes, I did." 

"Did he ever strike you as being crazy ?" 

"I can't Say that he ever did." 

"I dare Say not. I always thought him sane 
enough until today, but you can take it from me 


_ that either he or I ought to be in a .trait-jacket. 


He came running at us with a face like a mad man. 
He was white with rage, his eyes blazing with fury. 
What was I doing with the lady ? How dared I 
offer her attentions which were distasteful tc her? 
Did I think that because I was a baronet | could 


do what I liked ? If he had not been her brother 


I should have known better how to answer him. 
As it was I told him that my feelings towards his 
sister were such as I was not ashined of, and that 
I hoped that she might honour mie by becoming 
my wife. That seemed to tnake the matter no better, 
so then I lost my temper, too; and answered him 
rather more hotly than I should perhaps, considering 
that she was standing by. So it ended by his going 
off with her, as you saw, Just tell me what it 
all means, Watson, and I'll owe you more than ever 
I can hope to pay." 


I tried one or two explanations, but, indeed. I 
was completely puzzled myself, 


However, our conjectures were sét at rest by 
Stapleton himself that very afternoon. He éanie to 
offer apologies for his rudeness and, after a long 
private interview with Sir Henry, the upshot of 


their conversation was that the breach ic quite 


healed. We are to dine at Merripit House next 
Friday as a sign of it, 

_, i don’t say now that lie isn't a crazy man,” 
said Sir Henry, “but I must allow that no man could 
make a more handsome apology than he has done.” 

“Did hie sive any —À of his conduct ?" 
His sister is every ng in his life, he says. 


£ 
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That is natural enough, and I am glad that he should the darkness and shot one single yellow beam across 
understand her value. They have always been to- the gloom of the corridor. We shuffled cautiously 
gether and the thought of losing her was really ter- towards it, trying every plank before we dared to 
ridle to him. If she had to leave him he had rather put our whole weight upon it. We ‘had left boots © 
it was to a neighbour like myself than to anyone behind, but even so, the old boards creaked beneath | 
else. But in any ease it was blow to him, and it - our tread. It seemed impossible that he should fail 
would taxe him some time before he could prepare to hear our approach. However, the man is rather - 
himself to meet it. He would withdraw all opposi- deaf, When at last we reached the door and ped |. 
tion if I would promise to let the matter rest for through we found him erouching at the dow, 
three months and to be eontent with cultivating the candle in hand, his white, intent face nressed against | 
lady's friendship during that time without claiming the pane, exactly as I had seen him two nights 
her love. This I promised, and so the matter rests. before, 

So fhere is one of our small mysteries cleared 
up. It is something to have touched bottom any- 
where in this bog in which we are floundering. And 
now I pass on to another thread which I have ex- 
tmesteG out of the tangled skein, the mystery of 
the sobs in the night, of the téar-stained face of 
Mrs. Barrymore, of the secret journey of the butler 
te the western lattice window. All these things have 
been thoroughly cleared by one night’s work. 


I have said “by one night’s work,” but, in truth, 
it was by two nights’ work, for on the first we drew 
a blank. The next night Sir Henry and I lowered 
the lamp and sat smoking cigarettes without making 
the least sound. One struck, and two, and we had 
almost for the second time given it wp in despair 
when in an instant we both sat bolt upright in our 
chairs. We had heard the creak of a step in the 
passage. 3 
Very stealthily we heard it pass until it died 
away in the distance, Then the baronet gently 
opened the door and we set out in pursuit. Aiteady 
our man had gone round the gallery, atid the corridor 
was all in darkness, Softly we stole along until we 
had come into the other wing. We were just iñ 
o ate + glimpse o: the tall, Eod | 
re; his shoulders rounded, as he tiptoed down the i | | : 
passage. Then he passed through the same door We found him crouching at the window, candle iñ d 
as before, and the light of the candle framed it in hand, his white face pressed against the pane. 


 CHAPTER-VIIMI d 


IR Henry walked into the room ing it as a signal. Let tis see if there is ahy answer.” 
fanc Barrymore sprang up from I held it as he had dorie, and stared out into the — 
the window and stood, livid and darkness, Ther I gave a ay of exultation, for a ⸗ 
4 trembling, before us. His dark tiny pin-point of yellow light suddenly transfixed — 
eyes ee full of astonishment as the dark veil. Lr 
he gazed from the baronet to me. D : i ; A 
“What are you doing here, There it is!” I cried, m 
Barrymore ?" © "No, no, sir, it is nothing—nothing at all!” - 
"Nothing, sir.” His dagita- the butler broke in; “I assure you, Sir-——-——" E 
tion was so great 'hat he could | i 
hardly speak. "Tt was the window, sir. I go round “Move your light across the window, Watson !” - 
at right to see that they are fastened.” cried the baronet. “See, thé other moves also! Now, E 
" il you rascal, do you deny that it is à signal? Come, - 
On the second floor ?" speak up! Who is your cornfederate ?" 


Yes, sir, all the windows." Barrymore’s face bécamé defiant. “Tt is 


— 
“Look here, Barrymore,” said Sir Henry sternly, business, and not yours. I will not tell.” d 


“we have made up our minds to have the iruth out s d 
ef you. Come, now! No lies! What were you "Then you leave my employment right away." — 
doing at that window ?" | "Very good, sir. If I must I must.” ` 
The butler wrung his hards together like one “And you go in disgrace: By thunder, yot-msy- 
who is in the last datrenity of doübt and misery. well be ashamed of yourself! Your family has lived — 
“Den’t ask me, Sir Henry—don’t ask me! I give with mine for over a hundred years undér this roof, | 
ou my ren tha: it is not my secret, and that and here I find you deep in some dark plot against - 
cannot te jt me.” EM 


I took the candle from the trembling hand of "No, no, sir; no, not against you!” It was è 
the butler and observed, “He must have been holds woman's voice and Mrs, Barrymore, more korpremi - 
: mu 
- [* 8 
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struck than her husband, was standing at the door. 
4 "We have to go, Eliza. This is the end of it. 
- You can pack our things," said the butler. 


i "Oh, John, John, have I brought you to this? 
E TI is my doing, Sir Henry—all mine." 


| "Speak out, then! What does it mean ?" 
: “My brother is starving on the moor. We can’t 
let him perish at our very gates. The light is a 


E Eua to htm that food is ready P 
E . “Then your brother is—————" 


E "The escaped convict, sir. My name was Selden, 
‘i | and » is my younger brother. He broke my mother's 




























E escaped convict, sir—Selden, the criminal.” 


hea and dragged our name in the dirt. But to 
sir, he was always the little curly-headed boy 
the at I had nursed and played with years ago. That 
| why he broke prison, sir. He knew that I was 
here and that we could not refuse to help him. 
When he dragged himself here one night, with the 
| | Warders hard at his heels, what could we do? We 
took him in and fed him and cared for him. Then 
v ou returned, sir, and my brother thought he would 
» safer on the moor than anywhere else, so he lay 
in hiding there. But every second night we made 
= sure if he was still there by putting a light in the 
window, and if there was an answer my husband 
took some bread and meat to him. Every day we 
hoped that he was gone, but as long as he was 
there we could not desert him. That is the whole 
truth, and you will see that if there is blame in 
ES uer it does not lie with my husband but 
-W me.” | 


T7 “Is this true, Barrymore ?" 
soe “Yes, Sir Henry. Every word of it." 


E “Well, I cannot blame you for standing by your 
| own wife. Forget what I have said. Go to your 
room, you two, and we shall talk further about 
this matter in the morning." 


=: When they were gone we looked out of the 
window again, Sir Henry had flung it open. Far 


M A 
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away in the black distance there stil. glowed that 
one tiny point of yellow light, 

“How far do you think it is P’ asked the 
baronet. 

“Not more than a mile or two of.” 

“Well, it cannot be far if Barrymore had to 
carry out the food to it. And the coavict is wait- 
ing beside that candle. By thunder, Watson, I am 
going out to capture him !” 

“T will go with you,” said I. 

“Get your revolver and put or your boots. 
The sooner we start the better.’ 


In five minutes we were on our wey. Now and 
then the moon peeped out, but clouds were driving 
over the face of the sky and, just as we came out 
on the moor, a thin rain began to fal. The light 
still burned steadily in front. 

"Are you armed ?" I asked, 

"I have a hunting-crop." 

“We must close in on him rapidly, for he is 
said to be a desperate fellow. We shall take him 
by surprise." 


“I say, Watson," said the baronet, “what would 
Holmes say to this? How about that hour of dark- 
ness in which the power of evil is exalted ?" 


As if in answer to his words there rose suddenly 
out of the vast gloom of the moor that strange cry 
which I had heard upon the borders »f the great 
Grimpen Mire. It came with the wind through the 
silence of the night, a long deep mutter, then a 
rising howl, and then the sad moan in which it 
died away. Again and again it sounded, the whole 
air throbbing with it, strident, wild, and m enacing. 
The baronet caught my sleeve and his face glimmer- 
ed white through the darkness. 


"My God, what's that, Watson ?" 
"I don't know. It’s a sound they have on the | 
moor. I heard it once before." 


“Watson,” exclaimed the baronet, “it was the 
ery of a hound !” 

My blood ran cold in my veins, for there was a 
break in his voice which told of the sudden horror 
which seized him. “Come now, Watson, didn't you 
think yourself that it was a hound ?" 

"Stapleton was with me when I heard it last. 
He said it might be the call of a strange bird,” 

"No, no, it was a hound. My God, can there 
be some truth in all these stories ? You don't 
— them, do you, Watson ?" 

a 0, no." 


"And yet it was one thing to laugh about it in 
London, and it is another to stand out here on the 
moor and hear such a cry as that. Anc my uncle ! 
There was the footprint of the hound beside him as 
he lay. I don't think that I am a coward, Watson, 
but that sound seemed to freeze my very blood. Feel 
my hand !" 

It was as cold as & block of marble 

. “T don't think I'l get that ery out ef my head. 
What do you advise that we do now ?" asked Sir 
Henry. 

"Shall we turn back ?" 

"No, by thunder! We have come out to get 
our man, and we will do it. We after ‘he convict, 
and a hellhound after us. Come on!” 

We stumbled slowly along, with the black loom 
of the craggy hills around us, and the yellow speck 
of light burning steadily in front. Sometimes the 
glimmer seemed to be far away upon -he horizon 
and sometimes it might have been wi-hin a few 
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vards of us. But at last we could see whence it 
came, and then we knew that we were indeed very 
dose. A guttering candle was stuck in a crevice of 
the roeks which flanked it on each side so as to 
keep the wind from it and also to prevent it from 
rg visible, save in the direction of Baskerville 


“What shall we do now ?" whispered Sir Hehvy. 
“Wait here. He must be near his light. Let us 
se if we can get a glimpse of him." 


The words were hardly out of my mouth when 
we both saw him. Over the rocks, in the crevice 
Gf which the candle burned, there was thrust out 
en evi yellow face, a terrible animal face, all 
seamed and scored. Foul with mire, with a bristling 
beard, end hung with matted hair, it might weil 
have belonged to one of those old savages who dwelt 
ia the burrows on the hillsides. The light beneath 


him was reflected in his small, cunning eyes which 


peered fiercely to right and left through the darkness 
like a crafty savage who has heard the steps of 
the hunters. 


Something had evidently aroused his suspicions. 
Any instant he might dash out the light and vanish 
ix the darkness. 
did the same. The convict screamed out a curse and 
hurled a rock that splintered against the boulder 
which had sheltered us. I caught one glimpse of 


hes short, squat, strongly built figure as he turned to - 


rur. At the same moment the moon broke through 
the clomds. We rushed.over the brow of the hill, 
amd there was our man springing over the stones 
with the agility of a mountain goat. 


We were both swift runners and in fairly good 


cendition, but we soon found we had no chance of 


overtaking him. We saw him in the moonlight 
until he was only a small speck. We stopped and 
sat panting on two rocks. 


And it was then that a most strange and unex- 
pected thing occurred. We had risen from our rocks 
amd were turning to go home. The moon was low 
upon the right, and the jagged pinnacle of a granite 
ter stood up against the lower curve of its silver 
disc. 
or that shining background, I saw the figure of a 
man. He stood with legs a little separated, his arms 
fdided, his head bowed. He might have been the 
very spirit of that terrible place. He was not the 
ccnvict. This man was far from the place where 
the latter had disappeared. Besides, he was a much 
taller man. With a cry of surprise I pointed him 
ort but in the instant I turned to grasp Sir Henry’s 
arn the man was gone. 


I wished to go in that direction and mardi the 
tor, but the beronet’s nerves were stil quivering 
ard he was not in the mood for fresh adventures. 
He had not seen that lonely man upon the tor. “A 
warder, no doubt," he remarked later. “The moor 
hzs been thick with them since this fellow escaped." 
Well, perhaps his explanation may be the right one, 
but I should like to have some further proof of it. 
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EXTRACT FROM DR. WATSON'S DIARY 

So far I have been able to quote from the re- 
perts which I have forwarded during these early 
days to Holmes. Now I have arrived at a point 
where I am to abandon this method and trust to 
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| ‘dreary curves of the moor, 
and in. 


I sprang forward, and Sir Henry 


There, outlined as black as an ebony statue 
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my recollections, aided by the diary which I kept 
at the time. I proceed, then, from the morning 
which followed our abortive chase of the convict. 


October 16th. A dull and foggy day with a 


drizzle of rain. The house is banked in with ra 


ing clouds, which rise now and then to show the — 
It is melancholy outside - 


This morning after breakfast, Barrymore — 
leave to speak with Sir Henry, and they were —] 
ed in his study some little time. Sitting in 
billiard-room I more than once heard the sound 
voices raised. After a time the baronet opened ‘the 
door and called for me. 


“Barrymore considers that he has a ertevance 
he said. 


At the same time, I was . 
surprised when I heard you two TUM | 
back this morning and learned that you had been 
chasing Selden.” 


"But the man is a public danger," “sald the 
baronet. “You only have to get a glimpse of his face 
to see that. Look at Mr. Stapleton’s house, for ex- 
ample, with no one but himself to defend it. 
- safety for anyone until Selden is under lock "EE 

ey.' 


— —— 


“He’ll break into no house, sir. I pu you my 
solemn word upon that," protested "But |. 
he will never trouble anyone in this — — 


I assure you, Sir Henry, that in a very few m E 


the necessary arrangements will have been made 
and he will be on his way to South America. 
God's sake, sir, I beg of you not to let the police — 
know that he is still on the moor. They have — 
up the chase there, and he can lie quiet until the 
ship is ready for him. You can’t tell on him vihon 
getting my wife and me into trouble, so I beg yan, 
sir, to say nothing to the police.” 

“But how about the chance. of his notting i 
someone up before he goes ?” demanded Sir Henry. 

“He would not do anything so mad, —* 
commit a 

"hat is true," 

10re——” 

“God bless 
heart! It woul 
been taken again.” 

"I guess we are aiding and abetting a felony, 
Watson ? But, after —— we have heard, I don Sa 
feel as if I could give the man up. All right, Barry- 
more, you can go.” 

| The man turned, but he hesitated © 
came back. 
I should like to do the best I can for you in return, 


said the baronet. 
ou, sir, and thank y 


“Welk 
ou from 


I know something, Sir Henry, but it was long after x 


the inquest that I found it out. I’ve never breathed — 
a word about it yet to a mortal man. It’s about 
poor Sir Charles's death. I know why he was at 
the gate at that hour. It was to meet a woman." 
"And the woman's name ?" asked ‘Sir Henry. 


morning. He had usually a great many letters ‘but | 
that morning, as it chanced, there was only this one - 


letter, so I took the more notice of it. It was from | 


Coombe Tracey, and it was addressed in a woman's 
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crime would show where he was hiding." 3 


— S 
have killed my poor d had he 


and — 
“You’ve been so kind to us, sir, that A 


Ia 


“I can't give you the name, sir, but I can giy dM 
you the initials. 'They were L.L.” 


“How do you know this, ore?" — 
"Well, Sir Henry, your tee e letter that | 
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hand. I thought no more of the matter, and never ,No, sir, it crumbled all to bits soon after we 
_ would have done had it not been for my wife, Only moved it." EEN 

. & few weeks ago she was cleaning out Sir Charles's ,And you have no idea who L.L, is ?" 

. Study—it had never been touched since his death— "No, sir, but if we could lay our hands upon 
= and she found the ashes of a burned letter in the her we should know more about Sir Charles'a death." 
= back of the grate. The greater part of it was "I cannot understand, Barrymore, how you came 
f charred to pieces, but one end of a page hung to conceal this important information.” 

- together, and the writing could still be read. It „Well, sir, we were both very fond of Sir 
. Seemed to us to be a postscript, and it read: ‘Please, Charles, and—and it’s well to carefully when 
. please, as you are a gentleman, burn this and be there’s a lady in the case. Even the best of us——” 
. at the gate by ten o'clock.’ -Benéath it were signed “Very good, Barrymore, you can go." When 
- the initials L.L.” the butler left us Sir Henry turned to me. “Well, 
: "Have you got that slip ?" Watson, what do you think of this new light ?" 


CHAPTER-IX 


CTOBER 17th. AH day today The butler brought me my coffee into the library, 
the rain poured down, rustling and I took the chance to ask him a few questions. 
on the ivy and dripping from the “Well,” said I, “has this precious relation of 
eaves. In the evening I put on yours departed, or is he still lurking out yonder ?" 
my waterproof and walked far | "I don't know, sir. I've not heard of him since 
upon the sodden moor, the rain I left out food for him last, and that was three days 
beating upon my face and the ago." 
¿vind whistling about my ears. "Did you see him then ?" | 
God help those who wander into "No, sir, but the food was gone when next I 
EC - the great mire now, for even the went that way." 
füifm uplands are becom ng a morass. Nowhere was “Then he was certainly there ?" 
there any trace of that lonely man whom I had seen “So you would think, sir, unless it was the 
- On the samé spot two nights before. re man who took it.” 
mo As 1 walked back | was overtaken Dr. , + Sat with my coffee cup halfway to my lips. 
- Mortimer driving over a rough — — “You know that there is another man then ?" " 
_ Which led from the outlying farmhouse of Foulmire. ases, Sir; there is another man upon the moor. 
- He insisted upon my climbing into his dog-cart for - How do you know of him ? | 
a lift homeward. T found him much troubled over Selden told me of him, sir, a week ago or more, 
the disappedrancé of his little spaniel. I: had I dont like it Dr. Watson—I tell you straight, sir, 
_ Wandered onto the moor and had never come back. that I don’t like it.’ LE. 
4 gave him such consolation as I might, but I do not “Now, listen to me, Barrymore ! l have come 
- faney that he will see his little dog again. here with no object except to help your master. 
E ."By the way, Mortimer," said I as we jolted Tell me, frankly, what it is that you don’t like." 
— along the rough road, “I suppose there are few peo- Barrymore hesitated for a moment. “It's all 
e living within driving distance of this whom you these goings-on, sir,” he cried at last. “Look at Sir 
do not know ?" Charles’s death! The noises at night. There’s not 
| “Hardly any, I think.” a man would cross the moor after sundown if he 
EC. 24 : eu was paid for it. Look at this stranger hiding out 
Eos nre E ia gs e the name of any woman yonder, watching and waiting ! What’s he waiting 
B e thought for a few moments. "There is for t What dese it nm? : «q^ oe 
Laura Lyons—but she lives in Coombe Tracey. She l About this stranger,” said I. “Can yot ien 
is ande daughter." me anything about him? What did Selden say ? 


~ 


E "What! Old Frankland the crank *" “Selden saw him once or twice, but he ® a deep 


E F | D id oné and gives nothing away. At first he thought 
| “Exactly, She married an artist named Lyons, that he was the police, but soon he found that he 


. Who came sketching on the moor. He deserted her. had some lay of his own. A kind of gentleman he 

The fault from what I hear may not have been was, a8 far as he could see, but what he was doing 

entirely on one side. Her father refused to have hé could not make out." 

g NP do with a —— she had married "And where did he say that he lived ?" 
consent and perhaps for one or two "Among the stone huts where the old folk used 


S as well. So, between the old sinner 
a : - wis. Selden found out that he hss got a lad 
ime "a young one the girl has had a pretty bad who works for him and brings all he needs. I dare 
X4 "How does sh e live ?" Say he goes to Coombe Tracey for what he wants." 


, „l fancy old Frankland allows her a pittance, * k k 
it cannot be more, for his own affairs are cos’ 

sidérably involved. Her story got about, snd several A DELICATE INTERVIEW 

people here did something to help her earn an honest The recent extract from my private d'ary has 
Bp Stapleton for one, and Sir Charles for brought my narrative up to October 18, a time when 
Cv hen R gave her a trifle myself, It was to set these strange events began to move swiftly towards 
= up in a typewriting business. their terrible conclusion. I had no opportunity to 
____ I have only one other incident to reéord. This tell the baronet what I had learned about Mrs. 
was my conversation with Barrymore just now, Lyons, for Dr. Mortimer remained with him at cards 
y ich gives me one more stfong card which I can until it was very late. At breakfast, however, I 
Play in due time. Mortimer had stayed to dinner, informed him about my discovery and asked him 
& he and the baronet played ecarte afterwards. whether he would care to accompany me to Coombe 
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Tracey. At first he was eager to come, but on 
- Second fhoughts it seemed to both of us that if I 

went alone the results might be better. So I left 
Sir Henry behind and drove off upon my new quest. 


When I reached Coombe Tracey I told Perkins 

to pu: up the horses, and I had no difficulty in find- 

¥ ing Mrs. Laura Lyons in her rooms which were 

” central and well appointed. A maid showed me in 

ane as I entered the sitting-room á lady, sitting be- 

for® a typewriter, arose with a smile of welcome. 

Her face fell, however, when she saw that I was a 

stranger. She sat down again and asked me the 
object of my visit. 


The first impression left by Mrs. Lyons was one 
of »xtreme beauty. Her eyes and hair were of the 
same rice hazel colour, and her cheeks, though 
freskled, were flushed with the exquisite bloom of 
the brunette, the dainty pink which lurks at the 

4 heart of the sulphur rose. Admiration was, I repeat, 

7 the first impression. Büt the second was criticism. 
There was something subtly wrong with the face, 
some hartifiess, perhaps, of eye: some looseness of 
lip which marred its peffect beauty. But these, of 
course. are after-thoughts. At the moment I was 
simply conscious that I was in the presence of a 
very handsome woman, and that she was asking me 
the reasons for my visit. 


“I have the pleasure,’ said I, “of knowing your 
fatber." 


| It was a clumsy introduction, and the lady made 

mé feel it. “There is nothing in common between 
my father and me," she said. “I owe him nothing, 
and his friends arè not mine. If it were not for 
the late Sir Charles Baskerville and some other 
kiné hearts I might have starved for all that my 
father cared." 


“Te was about the late Sir Charles that I have 
com here to see you." 


«hst can I tell you about him ?" she asked, 


atid her fingers played nervóusly over the stops of 


her typewriter. 


“Did you correspond with him ?” 
She looked up’ with an angry gleam in her 
hazel eyes. “What is the object of these questions ?" 
* shé asked sharply. 


“The object is to avold a public scandal.” 

She was silent and her face was still very pale. 
At lest she said softly, “Well, I'll answer; what are 
your —— 

d you write to Sir Charles ?" 

“J certainly wrote to him once or twice to 
acknowledge his generosity.” 

“Have you ever met him ?" 

. “Ys, ence or twice, when he eame into Coombe 
* Tracy.” 

"But if you saw him so séldom and wrote so 

séldem, how did he know enough about your affairs 
* to be ablé to help you ?" 

She met my difficulty with thé utmost readiness. 
“There were sevéral gentlemen who knew my sad 
situstior. Orne was Mr. Stapleton, à neighbour and 
intimate friend of Sir Charlés’s. It was through 
him that Sir Charles learned about my affairs." 

“Did you ever write to Sir Charles asking him 
to meet you ?" I continued, 

¥ Mrs. Lyons flushed with anger again. ‘Certain- 
ly net ad " ^ 

"Not on the véry day of his death ?" 

The fush faded in sn instant, and a deathly 
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face was before me. Her dry lips could not speak 
the “No” which I saw rather than heard. Et z 


"Surely your memory deceives you,” said L "T - 
could even quote a passage of your letter. It ran? 
‘Please, please, a$ you are a gentleman, bürn this 
letter, and be at the gate by ten o'clock." ” 


I thought that she had fainted, but she te 
covered herself by a supreme effort, gasping, "IS 
there no such thing as a gentleman ?" A 

“You do Sir Charles an injustice. He did burn  — 
the letter. But sometimes a letter may be lezibla | 
even when burned. You acknowledge now that you 
wrote it ?" É 
. “Yes, I did," she cried, pouring out her so 
in a torrent of words. "T did write it. Why shouk 
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"Yes, I did,’ she cried. "1 did rite it.” 


I deny it? I have nó reason to be ashamed of it. 
I wished him to help me. I believed that if I had 
an interview I éould gain his help, so I asked him 
to meet me." j 


“Büt why at such an hour ?” 


_ “Because I had only just learned that he was 
going to London next day and might be away for 
months. There. were reasons why I could not get 
there earlier." 


"But why 4 rendezvous in the garden instead 
of a visit to the house ?" 

“Do you think a Woman could go alone at that 
hour to a bachelor’s house ?" 


“Well, what happened when you did get there?” — 
"I never went. I swear it to you on all I hold . 
sacred. I never went. Something intérvened to pre» 
vent my going." 
"What was that ?^ E 
“That is a private matter. I cannot tell it.” 


"Mrs, Lyons," said I at the close of the in- 
conclusive interview, “you are putting yourself in a 
very false position by not telling all that you know; 
If I have to call in the police yon will see how 
seriously you are compromised. If your position iq 
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ou in the first instance deny 
Charles upon that date ?” 
“Because I feared that some false conclusion 


2 innocent, why did 
- having written to S 





might be drawn from it. 'The matter is a very 


= private one." 
OM "The more reason why you should avoid a public 
investigation.” 

“I will tell you, then. If you have heard any- 
thing of my unhappy history you will know that I 
made a rash marriage. My life has been one in- 
`. cessant persecution from a husband I abhor. The 
_ A law is upon his side, and every day I am faced by 
_ . the possibility that he may force me to live with 
him. At the time I wrote that letter to Sir Charles 
I had learned that there was a prospect of my 
~ regaining my freedom if certain expenses could be 
|. met. It meant everything to me—everything. I 
— knew Sir Charles’s generosity, and I thought that 

if he heard the story from my own lips he would 

help me.” 
“Then how is it that you did not go ?” 
“Because I received help in the interval from 
another source.” | 

"Why, then, did you not write to Sir Charles 

and explain this ?" 
ig “So I should have done had I not read of his 
_ death in the paper next morning." 

The woman's story hung coherently together. 
I could only check it by finding if she had, indeed, 
instituted divorce proceedings against her husband 
at or about the time of the tragedy. 


E. But first I must turn back to that other clue 
_ which was to be sought for among the stone huts 
_ upon the moor. So I drove back and noted how hill 
- after hill showed traces of the ancient people. 
Barrymore's only indication had been that the 
stranger lived in one of these abandoned huts, and 
many hundreds of them are scattered over the moor. 
But I had my own experience for a guide since it 
. had shówn me the man standing upon the summit 
~ of Black Tor. That, then, should be the centre of 
my search. From there I should explore every hut 
upon the moor until I lighted upon the right one, 
and find out, at the point of my revolver if necessary, 
who he was and why he had dogged us so long. 
He might slip away from us in the crowd of Regent 
= Street, but it would puzzle him to do so upon the 
lonely moor. On the other hand, if I should find 
` the hut and its tenant should not be within it I 
2 must remain there, however long the vigil, until he 
_ returned. Holmes had missed him in London. It 
- Would indeed be a triumph for me if I could run 
_ him to earth. ; 


x Luek had been against us ‘again and again in 
this inquiry, but now at last it came to my aid. 
. And the messenger of good fortune. was none other 
— than Mr. Frankland standing outside his garden gate 
- that opened on to the highroad along which I 
.— travelled. : 
= “Good-day, Dr. Watson,” cried he with unwonted 
—— good humour, “you must really give your horses a 
= rest and come in to have a glass of wine and to 
_ congratulate me.” _ 

E. I was anxious to send Perkins and the wagonette 
home, 'and the opportunity was a good one. I 
E £bted and sent a message to Sir Henry that I 
Then I fol- 
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dleton's park, slap across it, sir, within a hundred 
yards of his own front door, What do you think 
of that ? We'll teach these magnates that they can- 
not ride roughshod over the rights of the commoners, 
confound them! And Tve closed the wood where 
the Fernworthy folk used to picnic. ‘These infernal 
people seem to think that there are no rights of 
property, and that they can swarm where they like 
with their papers and their bottles. Both cases 
decided, Dr. Watson, and both in my favour. I 
haven't had such a day since I had Sir John Mor- 
land for trespass because he shot in his own warren.” 


“Did it do you any good ?" 


"None, sir, none. I am proud to say that I 
had no interest in the matter. I act entirely from 
a sense of public duty. I have no doubt, for ex- 
ample, that the Fernworthy people will burn me in 
effigy tonight. But I could tell them what they are 
dying to know.” 


I had been casting round for some excuse to 
get away from his gossip, but now I began to wish 
to hear more of it. “Some poaching case, no doubt ?” 
said I with an indifferent manner. 


“Ha, ha, my boy, a very much more important 
matter than that! What about the convict on the 
moor ?” 


I started. “You don’t mean that you know 
where he is ?” said I. | 


"I may not know exactly where he is, but Pm 
quite sure that I could help the police lay their 
hands on him. Has it never struck you that the 
way to catch that man was to find out where he 
got his food and so trace it to him ?" 


He certainly seemed to be getting uncomfortably 
near the truth. “No doubt", said I; “but how do 
you know that he is anywhere upon the moor ?" 


"I know it because I have seen with my own 
eyes the messenger who takes him his food.” . 


My heart sank for Barrymore. It wes a serious 
thing to be in the power of this spiteful old busy- 
body. But his next remark took a weight from my 
mind. / 

“You'll be surprised to hear that his food is 
taken to him by a child. 
through my telescope upon the roof." 


. Here was luck indeed! And yet I suppressed 
all appearance of interest. A child! Barrymore 
had said that our unknown was supplied by a boy. 
It was on his track, and not upon the convict's, 
that Frankland had stumbled. 


"I should say that it was much more likely 
that it was the son of one of the moorland shepherds 
taking out his father's dinner," I remarked. 


"Indeed, sir!” said he, pointing out over the 
moor. “Do you see that Black Tor over vonder ? 
Well, do you see the low hill beyond with the 
thornbush upon it? It is the stoniest part of the 
whole moor. Is that a place where a shepherd 
would be likely to take his station? Your sugges- 
tion, sir, is a most absurd one.” 


I meekly answered that I had spoken without 
knowing all the facts. My submission pleased him 
and led him to further confidences. 


“You may be sure, sir, that I have very good 
grounds before I come to an opinion, I have seen 


I see him every day 
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the boy again and again with his bundle. Every 

day, and sometimes twice a day, I have been able— 

but wait a moment, Dr. Watson. Do my eyes deceive 

me, cr is there at the present moment something 
¥ moving upon that hillsice ?" 


It was several miles off, but I could distinctly 
see a small dark dot aga nst the dull green and gray. 

‘Some, sir, come!” cried Frankland, rushing 

airs. “You will se» with your own eyes and 
judge for yourself." 

The telescope, mounted upon a tripod, stood upon 
the flat leads of the house. Frankland clapped his 
eye te it and gave a cry of satisfaction. 
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“Quick, Dr. Watson, quick, before he passes 
over the hill !” V 
There he was, sure enough, an urchin with a  . 
little bundle upon his shoulder, toiling slowly up E 
hill. When he reached. the crest he looked ro "a 
him with a furtive air, as one who dreads pursuit. — 
Then he vanished over the hill. E 
“Well! Am I right? But not one word will 
the constables have from me, and I you to — 
secrecy also, Dr. Watson. Not a word! You  - 
understand !” 
“Just as you wish.” 
Then I left him to hunt for that boy. : 


CHAPTER-X Lr 


HE sun was already sinking when 
I reached the summit of the hill. 
The berren scene, the sense of 
loneliness, and the urgency of my 
task al struck a chill into my 
heart. The boy was nowhere to be 
seen, But down beneath me in a 
cleft of the hills there was a circle 
of the old stone huts, and in the 
middle of them there was one 

which retained sufficient roof to act as a ‘screen 
. against the weather. At last my foot was on the 
^ threshold of the stranger’s hiding place. 

A vague pathway among the boulders led to 
the dilapidated opening which served as a door. All 
was silent within. Throwing aside my cigarette, I 
closed my hand upon the butt of my revolver and 
lookec in. The place was empty. 


But there were ample signs that I had not come 
upon a false scent. Ths was certainly where the 
man lived. A litter of empty tins showed that the 
place had been occupied for some time, and I saw, 
as my eyes became accustomed to the checkered 
light, a pannikin and a half-full bottle of spirits stand- 
ing in the corner. In the middle of the hut a flat 
stone served the purpose of a table, and upon this 
stood a small cloth bundle—the same, no doubt, 

, which I had seen through the telescope upon the 

^ shoulder ef the boy. Beneath it lay a sheet of 
paper with writing upon it. This was what I read, 
roughly serawled in pendl: “Dr. Watson has gone 
to Cocmbe Tracey." 


It was I, then, and not Sir Henry, who was 
being dogged by :his secret man! He had not fol- 
lowed me himself, but he had set an agent—the boy, 

rhaps—upon my track, and this was his report. 
Bessibiy I had taken no step since I had been upon 
4 the meor which had not deen observed and reported. 
Tf there was one report there might be others, but 
there was none. Nor could I discover any sign 
which might indicate the intentions of the man who 
lived in this singular place, save that he must be 
of Spartan habits and cared little for the comforts 
^- ef life. 

Outside the sun was sinking low and the west 

— was biazing with scarlet and gold. All was sweet 
‘and mellow in thet eveming light as with tingling 
nerves but fixed purpose, I sat in the dark recess of 

o. the hut and waited for the coming of its tenant. 


And then at last I beard him. Far away came 
the sharp clink of a boot striking upon a stone, com- 
ing nearer and nearer. I shrank back into the darkest 
corner and eocked the pistol in my pocket, determined 

mot to diseover myself until I had an opportunity of 
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pause which showed that he had stopped. Then E 
once more the footsteps approached and a shadow 
fell across the opening of the hut. 


“Its a lovely evening, my dear Watson,” said 
a well-known voice. “I really think that you wiil- 
be more comfortable outside than in.” 

For a moment or two I sat breathless, hardly 
able to believe my ears. Then my senses and my 
voice came back to me. “Holmes!” I cried— 
“Holmes !” 

“Come out,” he said, “and please be careful 
with the revolver", 
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“Come out,” he said, “be careful with the revolver.” 


t 
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His gray eyes danced with amusement as they 
fell upon my astonished features. In his tweed suif 
and cloth cap he looked like any tourist upon the 
moor, and he had contrived, with that catlike leve" 
of personal cleanliness which was one of his charac- 
teristics, that his chin should be as smooth and his  . 
linen as perfect as if he were in Baker Street. a 

"I never was more glad to see anyone in my - 
life," said 1 as I wrung him by the hand. 

“Or more astonished, eh ?" 

“Well, I must confess to it." 


“The surprise was not ali on one sido T adii 
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you were inside it, until I was 
within twenty paces of the door." 


“My footprint, I presume ?" 


. “No, Watson; I fear that I could not undertake 
to recognize your footprint amid all the footprints 
of the world. If you seriously desire to deceive me 

. you must change your tobacconist; for when I see 


retreat, still less that 


the stub of a cigarette marked Bradley, Oxford 
Street, I know that my friend Watson is in the 
neighbourhood.” He paused, then said, “So you 
actually thought that I was the criminal ?" 


"I did not know who you were, but I was de- 
termined to find out.” . i 


“Excellent, Watson ! And how did you localize 
me? You saw me, perhaps, on the night of the 
convict hunt, when I was so imprudent as to allow 
the moon to rise behind me ?" 


"Yes, I saw you then." _ 
"And you have no doubt searched all the huts 


— 


E mu yon came to this one ?" 


0, your boy had been observed, and that gave 
me a guide where to look." 


. “The old gentleman with the telescope, no doubt. 

- I could not make it out when first I saw the light 

flashing upon the lens.” He rose and peeped into 

the hut. “Ha, I see that Cartwright has brought up 

. Some supplies. What's this paper? So you have 
. been to Coombe Tracey, have you ?" 


“Yes,” l 
“To see y. Laura Lyons ?” 


Our researches have evidently 
1 on parallel lines, and when we unite 
. our results I expect we shall have a fairly full know- 
ledge of the case." 


The sun had set and the air turned chill, so 
. we withdrew into the hut for warmth. There, sitting 
_ together in the twilight, I told Holmes of my con- 
. Yersation with the lady. So interested was he that 
; repeat some of it twice before he was 


"This is most important," 
. concluded. “It fil 


said he when I had 
| ls up & gap which I had been un- 
able to bridge in this most complex affair. You are 
. &ware, perhaps, that a close intimacy exists between 
. this and the man Stapleton ?' 


"I did not know of a close intimacy.” 


OF 

E "There can be no doubt about the matter. They 

meet, they write, there is a complete understandin 

SA een them. Now, this puts a very powerfu 

weapon due = hands. If Í could only use it to 
wife.” 


“His wife 2” 
A "I ‘giving you some information now, in 
f for all thet 


etur you have given me. The lady 
| o.has passed here as Miss Stapleton is in reality 
wife.’ 


i 


“Good heavens, Holmes! Are you sure of what 
| T say * How could he have permitted Sir Henry 
to fall in love with her ?" 


| "Sir Henry's falling in love could do no harm 
fc anyone except Sir Henry. He took particular 
 4are that Sir Henry did not make love to her, as 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES @ THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 


you have yourself observed. I repeat tha: the lady 
is his wife and not his sister." 


"But why this elaborate deception ?" 


"Because he foresaw that she would be 
much more useful to him in the character of a 
woman." 


All my unspoken instincts, my vague suspicions, 
suddenly took shape and centred upon the naturalist. 
"It is he, then, who dogged us in London ?" 

“So I read the riddle.” 

“And the warning—it must have come from 
her !" 

“Exactly,” 

“But are you sure of this, Holmes ? How do 
you know the woman is his wife ?” 


“Because he so far forgot himself as to tell you 
a true piece of autobiography upon the occasion when 
he first met you, and I dare say he has many a 
time regretted it since. He was once a schoolmaster 
in the north of England. Now, there is no one more 
Investigation 


very 
free 


easy to trace than a schoolmaster. 
showed me that a school had come to grief under 
atrocious circumstances, and that the man who 
owned it—the name was different—had disappeared 
with his wife. The descriptions agreed. When I 
learned that the missing man was devoted to ento- 
mology the identification was complete.” 

Thè darkness was rising, but much was still 
hidden by the shadows. 

“But where does Mrs, Laura Lyons come in ?" 
I asked. 


"That is one of the points upon which your 
own researches have shed a light. Your interview 
with the lady has cleared the situation very much. 
I did not know about a projected divorce between 
herself and her husband. In that case, regarding 
Stapleton as an unmarried man, she counted no 
doubt upon becoming his wife." 


"And when she is undeceived ?" 


"Why, then we may find the lady of service. It 
must be our first duty to see her—both of us-- 
tomorrow. 
away from your charge rather long ? 
Should be at Baskerville Hall." 


The last red streaks had faded in the west and 
night had settled upon the moor. A few faint stars 
were gleaming in a violent sky. 

"One last question, Holmes," I said as I rose. 
"Surely there is no need of secrecy between you and 
- What is the meaning of it all? What is he 

ter ?’ 


Holmes’s voice sank as he answered : "It is 
murder, Watson—refined, cold-blooded, deliberate 
murder. Do not ask me for particulars. My nets 
are closing upon him, even as his are upon Sir 
Henry, and with your help he is already almost at 
my mercy. "There is but one danger which can 
threaten us. It is that he should strike before we 
are ready to do so. Another day— Hark !” 


A terrible scream—a prolonged yell of horror 
and anguish burst out of the silence of the moor. 
That frightful cry turned the blood to ice in my 
veins. Holmes had sprung to his feet, and I saw 
his dark, athletic outline at the door, his shoulders 
stooping, his head thrust forward, his face peering 
into the darkness. “Hush!” he whispered. “Hush ! 


The cry had been loud on account of 


Your place 


its vehe- 


mence, but it had pealed out from somewhere fur _ 
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Don't you think, Watson, that you are 
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om on the shadowy plain. Now it burst upon our 
ears, nearer, louder, more urgent than before. 


"Where is it?” Sherlock whispered; and I 
knew from the thrill of his voice that he, the man 
of roa, was shaken to the soul. “Where is it, 
Mason ?" 


“There, I think." I pointed into the darkness. 
"Wo, there !" 


Again the agonized cry swept through the silent 
"nignt, louder and much nearer than ever. And a 
new sound mingled with it, a deep, muttered rumbie, 
musica] and yet menacing. 


"The hound P’ cried Holmes. “Come, Watson, 
come Great heavens, if we are too late !” 

Be had started running swiftly over the moor, 
anā I followed at his heels. But now from somes 
where immediately in front of us there came one 
las cespairing yell, and then a dull, heavy thud. 
We halted and listened. Not another sound broke 
the heavy silence of the windless night. 


I saw Holmes put his hand to his forehead like 
a maa distracted. He stamped his feet upon the 


E "He has beaten us, Watson. We are too 
ate." 


"No, no, surely not !" 
“Fool that I was to hold my hand. And you, 
Watson, see what comes of abandoning vour charge ! 


But, by Heaven, if the worst has happened we'll 
avenge him." 


Blindly we ran through the gloom, blundering 

against boulders, forcing our way through gorse 

ir bushes, panting up hills and rushing down slopes, 

Eo heading always im the direction whence those dread- 
fu sounds had come, 


A low moan had fallen upon our ears. There it 
_ was again upon our left! On that side a ridge of 
— rocks ended in a sheer cliff which overlooked a 
— Stenestrewn slope. On its jagged face was spread- 
— emgled some dark, irregular object. As we ran 

tewards it the vague outline hardened into a definite 
Shape. It was a prostrate man face downward upon 
the ground, the head doubled under him at a horrible 





BEARD ? I asked in astonish- 


d ment, 
"It's not the baronet—it is— 
2|why, its my neighbour, the 
S convict !" 

With feverish haste we had 
turned the body over, and that 
beard was pointing up to the 
cold, clear moon. It was indeed 
the same face which had glared 
u»or me in the light of the candle from over the 
rosck—the face of Selden, the criminal. 


Then in an instant it was all clear to me, I 
remembered how the baronet had told me that he 
bad handed his cld wardrobe to Barrymore who had 
passed it on to Selden, 


"Then the clothes have been the poor devil's 
@eath,” said Holmes. “It’s clear enough that the 
bound has been laid on from some article of Sir 
Beenry's——the boot which was abstracted in the 
hotel, in all probability—and so ran this man down. 
The-e i$ one very singular thing, however: How 
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angle. The gleam of the match which Sherlock 
struck shone upon the ghastly pool which widened E 
slowly from the skull of the victim. And it shone - 
upon something else which turned our hearts faint - 
within us—the body of Sir Henry Baskerville ! 


We caught the one clear glimpse of it, then - 
the match flickered out, even as the hope had gone ~ 
out of our souls. 


"The brute ! the brute!" 1 cried with clenched — 
hands. “Oh, Holmes, I shall never forgive myself 
for having left him to his fate." . t 


“I am more to blame than you, Watson. In 
order to have my case complete, I have thrown away 
the life of my client. It is the greatest blow which — 
has befallen me in my career. But how could I 
know—how could I know—that he would risk his — 


life alone upon the moor in the face of all my - 
warnings ?" 


Then as the moon rose we climbed to the top — 
of the rocks over which Sir Henry had fallen, and 
gazed over the shadowy moor, half silver and half 
gloom. Far away, miles off, in the direction of 
Grimpen, a single steady yellow light was shining. 
It could only come from the lonely abode of the 
Stapletons. I shook my fist at it as I gazed,  - 


"Why should we not seize him at once ?" 

"Our case is not complete. The fellow is 
cunning to the last degree. It is not what we know, - 
but what we can prove. If we make one false move 
the villain may escape." 


“What can we do ?" 


"There will be plenty for us to 3o tomorrow." 

Together we made our way down -he precipitous 
slope and approached the body, black and clear 
against the silvered stones. Tears blurred my eyes 
as I said, "We must send for help, Holmes! We 
cannot carry him all the way to the Hall—Good 
heavens, are you mad ?" 


He had uttered a cry and bent over the body. - 
Now he was dancing, laughing and wringing my - 
hand, shouting, “A beard! A beard! The man has 
a beard !"' 
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came Selden, in the darkness, to know that the 
hound was on his trail ?" 
"He heard him". 


"To hear a hound upon the moor would not 
frighten a hard man like this convict into such a 
paroxysm of terror that he would risk recapture by 
screaming wildly for help. By his cries he must 
have run a long way after he knew the animal was 
on his track. How did he know ? How " Sher- — 
lock stopped abruptly, then said softly, “Halloa, 
Watson, what's this ? It’s the man himself, by all — 
that’s wonderful and audacious ! Not a word’ to show 
your suspicions—not a word !” ` 
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A figure was approaching; I saw the dull red — 
glow of a cigar. The moon shone udon him, and I 
could distinguish the dapper shape and jaunty walk | 
of the naturalist. He stopped when he saw us, and 
then came on again. 


“Why, Dr. Watson, that’s not yeu, is it? You 


are the last man that I should have expected to see 
out on the moor at this time of night. But, dear 


- me, what's this ? Somebody hurt ? Not—don’t teil 
- mme that it is our friend Sir Henry!" He hurried 
|. past me and stooped over the dead man. 


_ 0. “Whe—who’s this?" he stammered. 





“Who — who's this ?" Mr. Stapleton stammered. 
E "It's Selden, the man who escaped from Prince- 


— ^ Stapleton turned a ghastly face upon us, but 
_ by a supreme effort he had overcome his amazement 

- and his disappointment. “Dear me! What a shock- 
ing affair! How did he die?" —— 

| .  *He appears to have broken his neck by falling 
- over these rocks. My friend and I were strolling 
‘on the moor when we heard a cry," I said. 

- ^ “I heard a cry also. That was what brought 
- ze out. I was uneasy about Sir Henry.” 

.—— “Why about Sir Henry in particular ?" I could 

mot help asking. 

— —. "Because I had suggested that he should come 
-over. When he did not come I was surprised, and 

I naturally became alarmed for his safety when I 

heard those cries. By the way’—his eyes darted 

"from my face to Holmes’s—“did you hear anything 
else besides a cry * 

- .. "No," said Sherlock; “did you ?” 

E "No." 

“What do you mean, then ?" 

-— "Oh, you know the stories about a phantom 

hound, t to be heard at night upon the moor. 

“I was wondering if there were any evidence of such 

Mica 


. "We heard nothing of the kind," said I. “No 
doubt that anxiety and exposure have driven him 
off his head. He rushed about the moor in a crazy 
“state sind eventually fell and broke his neck." 

|. “That seems the most reasonable theory,” said 
Stapleton, and he gave a sigh which I took to indicate 
his relief. “What do you think about it, Mr. 
- . My friend bowed his compliments. 
quick at identification," said he. 

EL e have bec Cg you in these parts 
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since Dr. Watson came down. You are in time to 
see a tragedy.” 


“Yes, indeed. I will take an unpleasant ree 
membrance back to London with me tomorrow." 

"I hope your visit has cast some light upon 
those occurrences which have puzzled us ?" 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders. “One cannot 
always have the success for which one hopes. An 
Investigator needs facts and not legends or rumours. 
It has not been a satisfactory case." m 

Stapleton still looked hard at him. Then fe 
turned to me to say, "I would suggest carrying. this 
poor fellow to my house, but it would give my 
sister such a fright that I do not feel justified in 
doing it. I think that if we put something over. 
his face he will be safe until morning." : 

And so it was arranged, Resisting Stapleton's 
offer of hospitality, Holmes and I set off to Basker- 
ville Hall, leaving the naturalist tc return alone. 
Looking back we saw the figure moving slowly away 
over the broad moor, and Sherlock said, "We're 
close grips at last. What a nerve the fellow has! 
How he pulled himself together in the face of what 
must have been a paralyzing shock when ke found 
that the wrong man had fallen a victim to his plot. 
We noe never had a foeman more worthy of our 
steel.” : 

Sir Henry was more pleased than surprised to 
see Sherlock Holmes, for he had for some days been 
expecting that recent events would bring nim down . 
from London. He did raise his eyebrows, however, . : 
when he found that my friend had neither anyé 
luggage nor any explanation of its absence. Between 
us we soon supplied his wants, and then over a 
belated supper we explained to the baronet as much 1 
of our experience as it seemed desirable that he 
should know. But first I had the unpleasant duty 
of breaking the news to Barrymore and his wife, — 
To him it may have been an unmitigated relief, but. — — 
she wept bitterly in her apron. To all the world: - n 
he was the man of violence, half animal and half 
demon; but to her he always remained the child. 
who had clung to her hand. E 

"I've been moping in the house all day since 
Watson went off in the morning," said the baronet. 
"If I hadn't sworn not to go about alone I might 
have had a more lively evening, for I had a message 
from Stapleton asking me over there. 


"I have no doubt that you would have had a 
more lively evening," observed Holmes drily. 

"But how about the case ?" asked the baronet. 
"Have you made anything out of the tangle ?" 


“I think that I shall be in a position :o make UM 
the situation rather more clear to you before long. | 
There are several points upon which we still want i 
light.” 


“Well,” said Sir Henry, “Watson and I heard " 
the hound on the moor, so I can sweer that it is 
not all empty superstition. I had something to do « 
with dogs when I was out West, and I know one when _ 
I hear one. If you can muzzle that one and chain 
him Pll be ready to swear you are the greatest — 
detective of all time." | 


"I think I will do that if you will give me your 4 
help without question. If you will do this I think 
the chances are that our little problem will soon 


be solved. I have no doubt——— 


He stopped suddenly and stared fixedly up over ! 
my head into the air. “What is it ?" we both cried. 


"Excuse the admiration of a connoisseur," said ' 
he as he waved his hand towards the line of portraits 
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which covered the opposite wall.. “Watson won't 
allow that I know anything of art, but—these are a 
really very fine series of portraits." 
"Well, I’m glad to hear you say so," said Sir 
Henry, glancing with some surprise at my friend. 
"Barrymore has been coaching me in the names. [I 
think I can say my lessons fairly well." " 
“Who is the gentleman with the telescope ?" 
"That is Rear-Admiral Baskerville, who served 
under Rodney in the West Indies." - 
"Amd this Cavalier opposite to me—the one with 
the black velvet and the lace ?" 
“Ah, is the cause of all the mischief, the 
wicked Hugo, who started the Hound of the Basker- 


Holmes said little more, but the picture of the 
old roysterer seemed to have a fascination for him, 
arc his eyes were continually fixed upon it during 
supper. It was not until later, when Sir Henry had 
gone to his room, that Sherlock led me back into 
the bangueting-hall, his bedroom candle in hand, and 
held it up against the time-stained portrait on the 
wall. 


"Do you see anything there ? Is it like anyone 
you know ? 
"There is something of Sir Henry about the 


jaw.” 


i 












suggestion, perhaps. But wait an in- 


-Stant !” He stood upon a chair, and holding up the 


lgnt in his left hand, he curved his right arm over 
the bread hat and round the long ringlets, 

avens!” J] cried in amazement. “The 
ton !” 


“Ha, you see it now—an interesting Instance of 
@ throwback. which appears to be both physical and 
spiritual. e fellow is a Baskerville—that is 
evident." 
"With designs upon the succession." 
^ "Exaetl is chance of the picture has sup- 
plied us with one of our important missing links. 
We have him, Watsom we have him' Before to- 
morrow night he will be fluttering in our net as 
helpless as one of his own butterflies.” 


was afeot earlier still, for I saw him as I dressed, 
coming up the drive. “Yes, we should have a full 
day to-day,” he remarked. “The nets are all in place, 


and the drag is about to begin." 


"Have you been on the moor already ?” 

"I have sent a report from Grimpen to Prince- 
town on the death of Selden. And I have also com- 
municated with young Cartwright, who would cer- 
tainly have pined away at the door of my hut, as 
& deg does his master’s grave, if I had not set 
his mind at rest about my safety. And now to see 
Sir Henry. , here he is!” 

“Good-morning, Holmes,” said the baronet. 
"You look like a general who is planning a battle 
With his chief of the staff.” 

“That is the exact situation. Watson was ask- 
ing for orders." 








"Very good. You are engaged to dine with our 
friends the Stapletons tonight." 

"I hope that you will come also. They are very 
hospitable people, and I am sure that they would 
be very giad to see you." 

"Í fear that Watson and I must go to London." 

"To London ?” 

"Yes, I think that we should be more useful 
there at the sent juncture.” 
tae b&ronets face perceptibly lengthened, “J 








j 
hoped that you were goirig to see me through th 3 
business. The Hall and the moor are not very plea 
sant places when one is alone.” 


“My dear fellow, you must trust me implicitly 
and dò exactly what I tell you. You can tell your 
friends that we should have been happy to have 
come with you, but that urgent business req ired. 
us to be in town. We hope very soon to return to 
Devonshire, Will you remember to give them that 
message ?” . 








“If you insist upon it. But—I have a good mind. 
to go to London with you,” said the baronet. “Why 
should I stay here alone ?” 2 aa 

“Because it-is your post of duty. Because you 
gave me your word that you would do as you 
told." 


“All right, then, I'll stay." 


"One more direction! I wish you to drive to 
Merripit House. Send back your trep, however, and y 
let them know that you intend to walk home." 

“To walk across the moor ?" 

“Yes.” 


“But that is the very thing which you have 
so often cautioned me not to do." 


“This time you may do it with safety. If T 
had not every confidence in your nerve and courage: 
I would not suggest it, but it is essential that you 
do it. And as you value your life do not go across 
the moor in any direction save along the straight 
path which leads from Merripit House to the Grim- 
pen Road, and is your natural way home,” ^ 






"I will do just what you say." 


I was much astounded by this programme, 
though I remembered that Holmes had said to Staple- 
ton on the night before that his visit would terminate — 
next day. So we bade good-bye to our rueful friend, — 
and a couple of hours afterwards we were at the 
Station of Coombe Tracey and had dispatched the 
trap upon its return journey. A small boy wes wait- | 
ing upon the platform, who asked, "Any orders, . 
sir ?" 

"You will take this train to town, Cartwright. - 
The moment you arrive, send a wire to Sir Henry > 
Baskerville, in my name, to Say that if he finds the 
pocketbook which I have dropped he is to send it by 
registered post to Baker Street." 

"Yes, sir.” 


"And ask at the station office if there is a 
message for me." 


The boy returned with a telegram, which Holmes ~ 
handed to me. It ran: Wire received. Coming — 
down with unsigned warrant. Arrive five-forty, — 
LESTRADE. | 


“That is in answer to mine of this morning. . 
He is the best of the professionals, I think, and we 
may need his assistance. Now, Watson, I think we 
cannot employ our time better than by calling upon 
your acquaintance, Mrs. Laura Lyons." .- 


She was in her office and Sherlock opened his. 
interview with a frankness which considerably 
amazed her. “I am investigating the circumstances 2 
which attended the death of the late Sir Charles | 
Baskerville,” said he. “My friend, Dr. Watson, has | 
informed me of what you have communicated, and — 
also of what you have withheld in connection with 4 
that matter.” 1 


"What have I withheld ? sha asked defiantly. 
“You have confessed tnat you asked Sir Charles 4 
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to be : 3 at t the DRE gt ten o'clock. We ‘now that that 
the place and hour of his death. You have 
he e what the connection is between these 


Pii d ` 
— “There is no connection.” 

| that case the coincidence must indeed be 
an extra ry one. But I think that we shall 
su icce ed vs establishing a connection, after all. Mrs. 
Lyor $,. we regard this case as one of murder, and 
vidence may implicate not only your friend Mr. 
iton but his wife as well.” 


; A 


x T ne lady sprang from her chair. “His wife ! 1 
she ie cried. - “His wife! He is not a married man. 
s Es itt E" 
rcs s 
E "n ock shrugged his shoulders. “I can do so,” 
a ing some * papers from -his pocket. 
"i — sa ie drawing sn of tlie couple taken’ in York 
four ER S , ago. It is indorsed ‘Mr. and “Mrs. 
Vandeleur,’ but you will have no difficulty in.re- 
zing an and her also, if you. know her by 
. Here are three written descriptions by’ trust- 
y ; Witnesses of Mr. and Mrs. Vandeleur, who at 
me kept St. Oliver's private school. Read 
nc dee af you can doubt the entity of these 


Se She plantea at them, and then looked up at us 
th eset, rigid face of a desperate woman, then 
“This*man had offered me marriage on condi- 
that “I'éould ‘get a divorce from my husband. 
as lied to me; and why—why ? I imagined that 
as for my own sake. But now I see that. I was 
anything but a tool in his hands. Ask me 
vh iat yon like; there is nothing which I shall hold 

` One: thing I swear to you, and that is that 


NE of Sherlock’s defects — if, 
indeed, one may call it a deféct— 
,was that he was exceedingly 
‘oath to communicate his full 
plans to any other person until 
the instant of their fulfilment. 
The great ordeal was in front of 
| ^ us; at last we were about to 
ae «diss make our final effort, and yet 
E 0-— ~ Holmes had said nóthing, and I 
Cc ou fi | only surmise what his course of action would 
: nerves thrilled with anticipation when at 
ast th > cold wind upon our faces and the dark, 
d Spaces on either side of the narrow road told 
me that we were back upon: the moor once again. 
ES J— /hen we passed Frankland’s house we knew 
that we a were drawing near to the Hall and to the 
Ep. We did not drive up to the door 
got down near the gate. The wagonette was 
off and ordered to return to Coombe Tracey, 
E we started to walk to Merripit -House. 
_ “Are you armed, Lestrade ?" said Holmes. 
— A k; ittle « detective smiled. “As long as I have 
my trousers I have a hip-pocket, and as long as I 
‘have my hip-pocket I have something in it." Then 
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d word, it does not seem a very cheerful 
— lay over the 
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place.” , The detective ve gine at the gloomy slopes. 
1 hts of a house. ahead 





When I Atte the. letter I never —— of any harm 
to the old gentleman, who had been my kindest 
friend.” 

"I entirely believe you, madam," said Holmes. — 
“The sending of that letter was suggested to y An 
by Stapleton ?" a A 

“He dictated it." Din 

“I presume that the reason he gave was that 
you would receive help from Sir CLarles for the 
divorce expenses ? TM pu 

"Exactly." " 

“And then, after you had sent -he letter, he - 
dissuaded you from keeping the appointment ?". . 

“He told me that it would hurt his self-respect _ 
that any other man should find the money for such — 
an object and that, though he was a poor man him- - i 
self, he would devote his last penny to removing ~ 
the obstacles which divided us." 

"And then you heard nothing until you read |. 


the reports of the death in the paper ^" P 
«No. 
"And he made you swear to say nothing aboit 
your appointment with Sir Charles ?" X 


"He did. He said that the deata was a very 
mysterious one, and that I should certainly be sus- 3n 
pected if the facts came out. He frightened me eid "n 
remaining silent." X 

|. "Quite so. But you had your suspicions ?" 

She hesitated and looked down. ‘I knew him,” 
she said. “But if he had kept faith with me I should 
always have done so with him." 

“T think that on the whole you have had a 
fortunate escape," said Sherlock. “You have had .. 


"him in your power; he knew it, and yet you are * 
‘alive. We must wish you good-morring now, Mrs. — 
_Lyons,-and it is probable that you wil very* be 


hear from us again." | em 


EST 


We. moved cautiously along the -rack as if we 
were bound for the house, but Holmes halted us 
when we were about two hundred yards from it.- 


“This will do,” said he. “These rocks upon the | 
right make an ‘admirable screen.” Eu 
“We are to wait here.” — — 

"Yes, we shall make. our little amplis here. 
Get into 'this hollow, Lestrade. ‘You have been in- E" 
side thé house, have you not, Watson ? Can you 43 


tell the -position of the rooms”? What are hogs 3 
-latticed^windows at this end? ~ zu 


"[ think they are the kitchen windows.” ". i 

* And the one beyond, which shines so brightly? P * 

“That is certainly the dining-rocm.” 1 

"The blinds are up. You know the lie of the a 
land best. Creep forward quietly anc see what they - 
are doing—but for. heaven’s sake don’: let them know 
'that they are being watched !" 

I tiptoed down the path and stoeped behind des 
low wall which surrounded the stunted orchard. - 
Creeping in its shadow I reached a point: ——— 
I could look straight through the uncurtained 
“window. us 

There were only two men in s. room, Sim Henry - 
and — They sat with their profiles-towards ` 
| ther side ewe the’ round table. 1.4 € | 
1gars, a and coff ee an | wine ront . 
tal eton was talkin with imation, ‘but 
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. ly upon the rock in front of us. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES @ THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 


heard the creak of a door and the crisp. sound of 
boots upon gravel. The steps passed along the path 
on the other side of the wall under which I crouched. 
Looking over, I saw the naturalist pause at the door 
cf an outhouse in the corner of the orchard. A key 
turned in a lock, and as he passed in there was a 
curious scuffling noise from within. He was only a 
minate or so inside, and then I heard the key turn 
ance more and he passed me and reentered the house. 
I saw him rejoin his guest, and I crept quietly back 
te where my companions were waiting. 


“You say, Watson, that the lady is not there ?" 
Holmes asked when I had finished my report, “Where 
can she be, then, since there is no light in any other 
r»om except the kitchen ?” 


‘The dense, white fog was drifting slowly in our 
‘Girection and banked itself up like a wall on that 
Side of us, low but thick and well defined. Holmes 
mutiered impatiently, “It’s moving towards us, 
Watson—the one thing upon earth which could have 
disarranged my plans. His life may depend upon - 
his coming out before the fog is over the path." 


The night was clear and fine above us. The 
Stars shone cold and bright, while a half-moon 
bethed the whole scene in a soft, uncertain light, 
Brosd bars of golden light from the lower windows 
stretched across the orchard. One of them was 
suddenly shut oif. The servants had left the kitchen. 
There only remained the lamp in the dining-room 
waeme the two men still chatted over their cigars. 


Every minute that white woolly plain which 
cevered one half the moor was drifting closer and 
closer to the house. Already the first thin wisps 
0f it were eurling acrcss the golden square of the 
lighted window. Holmes struck his hand passionate- 
“Tf he isn’t out 
in à quarter of an hour the path will be covered. 
In half an hour we won't be able to see our hands 
in front of us." 


“Shall we move farther back upon higher 
ground ?" 
"Yes, I think it would be as well." 


So we fell back before the fog-bank until we 
were half a mile from tae house, and still that dense 
white sea, with the moon silvering its upper edge, 
swept Siewly and inexorably on. 


“We are going too far,” said Holmes. “At all 
costs we must hold our ground where we are." He 
dropped on his knees and clapped his ear to the 


ground. “Thank God, I think that I hear him 
coming.” 


A sound of quick steps broke the silence of the 
anoor. Crouching among the stones we stared in- 
‘tently at the silver-tipped bank in front of us. The 
Steps grew louder, and through the fog, as though 
through a curtain, there stepped the man whom we 
‘Were awaiting. He looked round him in surprise as ~ 
he emerged into the clear, starlit night. Then he 
came swiftly along the path, passed close to where 


_ we lay, and went on,up the slope behind us. As 


he walked he glanced continually over either shoul- 
der, like a man who is ill at ease. S 


"Hist !" sounded Holmes, and I heard the sharp 
click of s cocking pistol. ‘Look out! It’s coming." 


There was a thin, crisp, continuous oetter from > — 


somewhere in the heart of that crawling bank. The 


clieud was within fifty yards of where we lay, and —— 


vv 
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we glared at it, all three, uncertain what horror was | 
about to break. I was at Holmes's elbow, and I A 


exultant, his eyes shining brightly in the moonlight. 


—— 


But suddenly they started forward in a rigid, fix ea 
stare, and his lips parted in amazement. At ti 
same instant Lestrade gave a yell of terror and 
threw himself face downward upon the gro nd. - [S 
sprang to my feet, my inert hand grasping m 


pistol, my mind paralyzed by the dreadful | shape - 
which had sprung out from the shadows. A hound | 
it was, an enormous coal-black hound, but not. such 
a hound as mortal eyes have ever. seen, Fire. burst. 





A hound such as mortal eyes have never Seen. - 


from its open mouth, its eyes glowed with a smoul- 
dering glare, its muzzle and hackles and dewlap 
were outlined in flickering flame. Never in 4 I 

delirious dream of a disordered brain could anything 
more savage, more appalling, more hellish be con-" 
ceived, j — 
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With long bounds the huge black creature was 
leaping down the track, following hard upon the 
footsteps of our friend. So paralyzed were we by 
the apparition that we allowed him to pass before 
we had recovered our nerve. Then Holmes and I 
both fired together, and the creature gave a hideous 
howl, which showed one at least had hit him. He 
did not. pause, however, but bounded onward. Far 


away on the path we saw Sir Henry looking back, aj 
his face white in the moonlight, his hands taiged 
in horror, glaring helplessly at the frightful t ning | 
which was hunting him down. gx 
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Peres 
| But that ery of pain from the hound had blow 
all our fears to the winds. If he was vulnerable 
he was mortal, and if we could wound him we coul d 
Never have I seen a man run as Holmes - 
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E a Sa the deep roar of the hound. I was in time to 
E the beast spring upon its victim, hurl him to 
€ ground, and worry at his throat. The next 
3 ant Holmes had emptied five barrels of his re- 
ner into the creature's flank, With a last howl 
of agony and a vicious snap in the air, it rolled upon 
En back, four feet pawing furiously, and then fell 
- limp upon its side. I stooped, panting, and pressed 
we m E P Pistol to the dreadful, shimmering head, but it 
was 3 useless to press the trigger. The giant hound 
"v vas dead. 

- Sir Henry lay insensible where he had fallen. 
e tore away his collar and saw there was no 
PA ind and that the rescue had been in time, Al- 


-rea dy our friend’s eyelids shivered as he made a 


j^ eble effort to move. Lestrade thrust his flask 
ween the baronet’s teeth, and two frightened eyes 

wer re looking up at us. 

| E "My God !" he whispered. “What was it ? What 

was Itt" 


Bw "Tt's dead, whatever it is,” said Holmes. "We've 
da aid the family ghost once and forever." 


e Sere Size and strength it was a terrible 
C | which was lying stretched before us. It 
Wi s not & pure bloodhound and it was not a pure 
as ma ; but it appeared to be & combination of the 
(tw * Eu Savage, and as large as a small lioness. 
a yen now, in the stillness of death, the huge jaws 
med to be dripping with a bluish flame and the 
, deep-Set, cruel eyes were ringed with fire. 
jr led my hand upon the glowing muzzle, and as 
I he eld. them up my own fingers smouldered and 
dena in the darkness, 

— “Phosphorus,” I said. 

PEA IT eunning preparation of it," seid Holmes, 
pum fing at the dead animal. “There is no smell 
wt uch might have interfered with his power of scent. 
E? We owe you a deep apology, Sir Henry, for having 
| ed you to this fright. I was prepared for a 
inr. but not for such a creature as this. And 
he B aie us little time to receive him." 

K E "You have saved my life. Now, help me stand 
-up. .What do you propose to do ?" 

P d “To leave you here. If you will wait, one or 
- the other of us will go back with you to the Hall. 
( rest of our work must be done, and every mo- 
ant is of importance. We have our case; now we 
only want our man,” said Sherlock, “It’s a thou- 
= "to one against our finding him et the house," 
le declared as we retraced our steps swiftly down 
“These shots must heres told bim that 
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you may be certain, No, no, he’s gone by this time! j 
But we’ll search the house and make sure." 3 58 


The front door was open, so we rushed in and- == 
hurried from room to room to the amazement of a 
doddering old manservant, who met us in the passage. Fre! 
There was no light save in the dining-room, but 
Holmes caught up the lamp and left no corner of 
the house unexplored. No sign could we sse of the — 
man whom we were chasing. On the upoer floor, — 
however, ome of the bedroom doors was locked. | 





















"There's someone in here," cried Lestrade. “Lo 
can hear a movement. Open this door !” — 


Holmes struck the door just over the lock with 
the flat of his foot and it flew open. Pistol in hand, — 
we all three rushed into the room, d 


But there was no sign within it of that desperate- 
and defiant villain. Instead we were faced by an 
object so strange and so unexpected that we stood for ~ 
a moment staring at it in amazement. ; 


The room had been fashioned into a small ^ 
museum, and the walls were lined by a number of  . 
glass-topped cases full of that collection of butterflies 
and moths the formation of which had been the ~ 
relaxation of this complex and dangerous man. In p 
the centre of this room there was an upright beam, = 
which had been placed at some neriod as a support - 
for the old worm-eaten baulk of timber which spann- 
ed the roof. To this post a figure was tied, so swath- 
ed and muffled in the sheets which had been used 
to secure it that one could not for the moment tell E 
whether it was that of a man or a woman. One. 
towel passed round the throat and was secured ‘at? 
the back of the pillar. Another covered the —— 
part of the face, and over it two dark eyes—eyes 
full of grief and shame and a dreadful questioning — 
stared back at us. 

In a flash we tore off »the gag, unswathed the 5 zi 
bonds, and Mrs, Stapleton sank upon the fioor iñ - 
front of us. As her beautiful head fell upon her | 
chest I saw the clear red weal of a whiplash across 
her neck. 
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"The brute!” cried Holmes. “Here, Les m 
put her in the chair ! She has fainted." 3 " 


She opened her eyes again. “Is he safe ?" she 
-asked. “Has Sir Henry escaped? Is he sefe ?" 


“Yes.” ; : / zi 
"And the hound ?" : i. 
"It is dead." box 
She gave a long sigh of satisfaction. "Thank | 
God! Thank God! Oh, that villain! See how 
Stapleton has treated me !" She shot her arms out 
from her sleeves, and we Saw with horror that they 


were mottled with bruises. - X “But this is bium. 
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nothisg ! It is my mind ard soul that he has tortur- 
ed and defiled.” She broke into passionate sobbing 
as she spoke. 


"You bear him no gocdwill, madam," said Hol- 
mes. “Tell us then where we shall find him." 


"There is but one placs," she answered, ‘There 
‘ig an old tin mine on an island in the heart of the 
Mire. X was there that he kept his hound and 
prepared a refuge." 


The fog-bank lay like white wool against the 
window. Holmes held the lamp towards it. “See,” 
said Le. “No one could find his way into the Grim- 
pen Mire tonight." 


She laughed and clapped her hands in merri- 
ment. “He may find his way in, but never out," 
she said. “How can he see the guiding wands to- 
night? We planted them together, he and I, to 
mark the pathway through the mire." 


I. was evident that all pursuit was in vain until 
the feg lifted. Meanwhile we left Lestrade in the 
house while Holmes and I went back with the baronet 
to Baskerville Hall. The story of the Stapletons 
could no longer be withheld from him. He took the 
blow »revely when he learned the truth about the 
woman he had loved. However, the shock of the 
night's adventures had shat-ered his nerves and soon 
he lay delirious in a high fever under the care of 
Dr. rtimer. The two of them were destined to 
travel together round the world before Sir Henry 
had tecome once more the hale, hearty man that 
he had been before he became master of that ill- 
omened estate. 


Amd now I come rapidly to the conclusion of 
this singular narrative, in waich I have tried io make 
the reader share those dark fears and vague eurmises 
whieh clouded our lives so long and ended in so 

a manner, On the morning after the death of 
the heund the fog lifted and we were guided by 
Mrs. Stapleton to the poinz where they had found 
& pathway through the bog. It helped us realize 
the herrer of this woman’s life when we saw the 
€agermess and joy with which she laid us on her 
husbamd’s track. We left her standing upon the 
thin peninsula of firm, peaty soil which tapered out 
into the widespread bog. From the end of it a smal! 
wand planted here and there showed where the path 
zigzagmed from tuft to tuft of rushes among those 
green-scummed pits and foul quagmires which barred 
the way to the stranger. 


Once only we saw a trace that someone had 
passed that perilous way before us. From amid a 
tuft of cotton-grass which bore it up out of the slime 
Some dark thing was projecting. Holmes sank to 
his waist as he stepped from the path to seize it, 
and hed we not been there to drag him out he could 
never aave set his foot upon firm land again. He 
held az oid black boot in the air. “Meyers, Toronto,” 
was printed on the leather inside. 


“s worth a mud bath," said he. “It’s our 
friend Sir Henry's missing boot." 
'"Threwn there by Stapleton in his flight." 


. “Exactly. He retained it in his hand after us- 
ing it to set the hound upon the track. He fled 
When he knew thé game was up, stil clutching it. 


And he hurled it away at this point o? his flight. 
We know at least that he came so far in safety." 


But more than that we were never destined to 
know, though there was much which we might sur- 
mise. There was no chance of finding footsteps in 
the mire, for the rising mud oozed swiftly in upon 
them. As we reached firmer ground beyond the 
morass we all looked eagerly for them. But ,no 
slightest sign of them ever met your eyes, If the 
earth told a true story, then Stapleton never reached 
that island of refuge towards which he struggled 
through the fog upon that last night. Somewhere 
in the heart of the great Grimpen Mire, Gown in the 
foul slime of the huge morass which had sucked him 
in, this cold and cruel-hearted man is forever buried. 


Many traces we found of him in the bog-girt 
island where he had hid his savage ally. A huge 
driving-wheel and a shaft half-filled with rubbish 
showed the position of an abandoned mine, Beside 
it were the crumbling remains of the cottages of the 
miners, driven away no doubt by the foul reek of 
the Surrounding swamp, In one of these a staple and 
chain with a quantity of gnawed bones showed where 


the animal had been confined. A skeleton with a 


tangle of brown hair adhering to it lay among the 
debris. 


“A dog!” said Holmes, “By Jove, a curly-haired 
spaniel, Poor Mortimer will never see his pet again. 
Well I do not know that this place contains any 
secret which we have not already fathomed. In an 
emergency he could keep the hound. in the out-house 
at Merripit, but it was always a risk, and it was only 
on the day designed to climax his efforts that he 
dared do it. 


"Incidentally," continued Sherlock, *my inquiries 
show that the family portrait did not lie. and that 
this so-called Stapleton was indeed a Baskerville, the 
son of Rodger Baskerville, the younger brother of 
Sir Charles, who fled with a sinister reputation to 
South America, where he was said to have died 
unmarried. - But he had one child whose real name 
B the same as his father’s. He married Beryl Garcia, 
&, Costa Rican beauty, and having embezzled publie 
money, he changed his name to Vandeleur, and fled 
to England where he established a school in the east 


of Yorkshire which failed. The Vandeleurs found 


it convenient to change their name to Stapleton, and 
ke brought the remains of his fortune, his schemes 
for the future, and his taste for entomology to the 
south of England. I learn at the British Museum 
that the name of Vandeleur has been permanently 
ettached to a certain moth which he had been the 


frst to describe.” 2 


After a pause, Holmes concluded, “I said it in 
London, Watson, and I say it again now, that never 
yet have we helped to hunt down a more dangerous 
man than he who is lying yonder’ — he swept his 
long arm towards the huge mottled expanse of green- 
splotched bog which stretched away until it merged 
iato the russet slopes of the moor, 
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^ ST BENGAL in the 18th 'and 19th centuries Persian Secretary to Lord Clive, was <n ardent stu- 
33 saw many eminent persons who made them- dent of Sanskrit literature. He tried to spre: 
_ elves famous in different spheres of life. It can English education among his countrymen. He | 
_ boast of the first Bengalee officiating Chief Justice advocated women’s education. He was held in 
. Of the Calcutta High Court in Sir Romesh Chunder respect by his countrymen for his exemplary cha 
 Mitser, the first Indian Peer and the first Indian ter and unselfish devotion to literature. He is best 
_ Governor of a British Indian province, and the first known for his excellent and comprehensive Sanskrit | 
_ Law Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council in Dictionary Sabdakalpadruma. aes) 
_ Lord S. F. Sinha, the first Bengalee Divisional Com- * » * — 
. missioner in Sir Romesh Chunder Dutt, the first . , RAM GOPAL GHOSE, who was born in Caleutta 

. Bengalee Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University in 1815, received his English education from Derozio. — 
. in Sr Goeroodas Banerjee, the first Bengalee Sheriff He was the joint editor of Jnanannesvana an 
- Of Calcutta in Rajah Digambar Mittra, the first lished a society for the acquisition of general k 
Wt Port Commissioner in Maharaja Durga ledge. He placed the Benga! Spectator, a week 

_ Charan Law, the first Bengalee Member of the Indian publication, under the editorial charge of his fri 

d Civil Service in Satyen ranath Tagore, the first Peary Chand Mitra. His deep interest in the 

_ Bengslee graduate of the Calcutta University in of education'is apparent from the suppor: he rende f 
. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee with Jadu Basu, the to David Hare. When the question of sending four 
_ first Bengalee Justice of the Peace in Dwarkanath students of the Medical College to England tc com- 
_ Tagore, grandfather of the poet Rabindranath, the plete their education was raised by Goodeve, Kam ` 
_ first Indian Barrister in Ganendra Mohan Tagore, Gopal warmly supported him. The prejudice against — 
. Son of Prasanna Kumar Tagore, the first Indian High crossing the sea was very strong at that time. “Ape 
53:6 siener in Sir Atul Chatterjee, the first Ben- prehending that the courage of the students might — 
. gales President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in fail at the last moment, he stayed with th — 
_ Rajsh Rajendrala! Mittra and the first Bengalee board the ship the whole night before their departure 
. President of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat in Sir .,to.cheer up and: encourage them and did not lez 

= Ramesh Chunder Dutt. _ them until they shad actually started. He was much 

. . West Bengal is also proud of distinguished. «©. in favour of women’s education and sent hig dau; 
. @dueationists, linguists, authors, poets, novelists, art. . ^ to the. girls’ school established by 
|. eritiss, dramatists, experts in music, scientists, medi- _ Bethune. He was not only a man of cul 

|: cal men, pA aera juro, politicians, patriots,» ` mee —— his zeal and ardour i attefs, — 
XR: men, philanthropists, patrons of learning, so- He took a most prominent part in every p 
cial and religious reformers, spiritualists, and mer- movement of the Av. He —— —— | 






"E So l)e of the educationists, authors, linguists, poets, ^ hel 
. novelisis, art-critics, scientists, jurists, and judges is — 
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h's countrymen. As a promoter of education, a 
palz.ot, a politician, a speaker, a social reformer, a 
successful merchant and a man of character, Ram 
Copal was one of the foremost men of his time and 
d'd much for the advancement and enlightenment 
of the Hindu society. 

* * 


* * 


RAMTANU LAHIRI, who. was born in 1813, was 

8 ‘ree student of the-school founded by David Hare 
now known as Hare School. He was a pupil of 

+  Derozio. Ram Gopal Ghose, Rev. K. M, Banerjee, 
Raia Digambar Mittra, Russik Mullick and Raja 
Dakshina Ranjan Mukherjee were his class. fellows. 
He began his life as a teacher. He was a reformer 

in his days. He was famous for the courage of his 
o"vinion, his truthfulness and sincerity of his feelings. 
He led a blameless life and bore an exemplary 


character, 
i A * x * 


K. M. BANERJEE, who was born in 1813;'*was 
educated at Hindu College, He embraced Christianity 
in 1532. He published 13 volumes of the Encyclope- 
d'a Bengalensis in English and Bengali with the heip 
of the then Government. He published his works 
on the six darsanas or the philosophical systems of 
the Hindus. In recognition of his scholarship, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Law was conferred 
on him. He was not only a man of culture but 
aiso an able administrator. He managed the Sun- 
derban property of his son-in-law. 

* * * 


"ET 


Led 


* 


PEARY CHAND MITRA, who was born in Calcutta 
in 1814, was a literary veteran, a devoted worker, 
a distinguished author, a elever wit, an earnest patriot 
and an enthusiastic spiritual enquirer. In advanced 
years he became a theosophist. He contributed many 
articles to the Bengal Spectator, Bengal Harkarda, 
the Englishman, the Indian Field, the Patriot, ete. 
He worked hard for the improvement of womens 
~ education. He was the author of Ramaranjika, 

Abhedi and Adhyatmika. He used to write his books 
under pseudonym of Tek Chand Thakur. His 
Alalergharer Dulal or the spoilt child surpassed all 
his works in literary power and sense of humour. 
He was one of the founder members of the British 
Indian Association. His life was one f publie 
usefulness. He was a true cosmopolitan in spirit but 
in manners a gentleman, 
b * * * * 


MAHARSHI DEBENDRA NATH TAGORE, who was 

born in 1818, was educated at the Hindu College. 

In 1839 he founded the Tattvabodhinisabha. lis 
journal the Tattvabodhini Patrika contains many 
Valuable and useful articles. Debendra,Nath was an 
orator of repute. His stirring appeals to the human 
f heart served to reclaim many a wanderer from the 
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path of duty. His impassioned eloquence led great'y 
to the success of his high mission as a reviver of 
religion. He formally joined the Brahmo Samaj in 
1842 and in the following year he introduced «he 
T Srahmic covenant. After the failure of Union Bank 
he showed a conspicuous sense of integrity by taking 
€n his shoulder the debts which he could have re- 
pudiated as not personal. The consequence was 
grave. He was obliged to part with many of his 
valuable properties to clear the debts. Such a great 
Sacrifice at once raised Maharshi Devendra Nath's 
e . «reputation for honesty and upright conduct. 


ISWAR CHANDRA GUPTA was a born poet, famous 
not only for his witty and alliterative writings, but 
also for his patriotie themes. Born at Kanchranara 
near Calcutta in about 1806, he exhibited nis poetic 
ability and exceptional memory, when he’ was in 
ais ceens. With the aid of Jogendra Mohan Tagore, 

. & grandson of Œi ahun Tagore, he started à 
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Bengali Weekly, later a daily, Samwadcprabhakara. 
He helped in editing another newspaper Samvada 
Ratnavali and also published two more short-lived 
journals. He earned his living entirely by his writ- 
ings. His contribution to the growth of Bengali 
literature is invaluable. He translated into Bengali 
a number of Sanskrit religious texts. He travelled 
many years to collect data on the life and work of. 
the literary figures of ancient Bengal and published 
a number of valuable works, based on them. - 
* ^ * * 


PANDIT ISWAR CHANDAR VIDYASAGAR, who Was 
born in 1820, was educated at Calcutta Sanskrit 
College. He was the head pandit of the College of 
Fort William. In 1851 he became the Principal of 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College. In the Act of in- 
corporation of the Calcutta University established in 
1857, he was named one of its first Fellows. The 
life of this eminent: Bengalee may be studied trom 


. different aspects : (1) as am educationist, (2) as 


an author and editor of various publications, (3) as 
a social reformer and (4) as a philanthropist. 
He combined a fearless independence of character 
with great gentleness and simplicity of a child in 
his dealings with people of all classes. He was a 
stern disciplinarian and a model of patience and 
perseverance in literary work. He toiled with re- 
markable zeal and intelligence .as a Government 
officer. His Sanskrit grammar in Bengali and his 
Bengali books are of immense educational value. 
He published a Bengali version of the Betal Pancha- 
vimsati which is regarded as a model of excellent 
style. He supported his advocacy of women’s educa- 
tion by quotations from the ancient sastras and lie 
co-operated with Drinkwater. Bethune in the estab- 
lishment of a girls' school and secured pupils for’ 
it from respectable families. He started the Metro- 
politan Institution in 1864 to impart higher and 
lower English education, He was an orthodox Hindu. 
He started widow-marriage movement and the anti- 
polygamy movement, The Hindu Widow Marriage 
Act was passed in 1856 and the first widow marriage 
took place in the same year. Iswar Chandra haa a 
verv Soft heart. He had a firm faith in the ultimate 
triumph of truth and justice. 
* * * * 


BHUtDES MUKHERJEE, who was born in 1825, 
was eminent in his generation for his literary ability 
and character. He was a man of great strength of 
mind. He studied the Vedanta philosophy for some 
years at Benares. He then came back to his Chin- 
surah home in the District of Hooghly and established 
a Chatuspathi for Sanskrit learning. Among his 
writings Parivarik-Prabandha, Samajik-Prabandiu, 
Achara Prabandha bear testimony to his wide culture, 
critical acumen and clear understanding of cur Indian 
thought, liberal views on social subjects and his 
thorough grasp of eastern and western philosophy. 
He was never frivolous: his personal influence was 
elevating and his conversation was grave but cheer- 
ful, instructive and suggestive. In the opinion of 
the distinguished historian, Sir Roper Lethbridge, 
“Vidyasagar was the very ideal of a high-minded, 
benevolent and intellectual Brahmin of the old school: 
Krista Das was the model of the kindly, clever, 
versatile man of the world. But Bhudeb in his laier 
years seemed to me to combine some of the best 
qualities of both these great men." The Education’ 
Gazelte and the Siksadarpana or the ‘Mirror of 
Teaching’ were edited by him. 

* x * * 

RaJAH RAJENDRA LAL MITRA, who was born 
in 1824 at Sura in the suburbs of Calcutta, was a 
good Sanskrit and Persian scholar He was at first 
a Medical student. He gave up the study of Medicine 


(Coniinued on Page 17) 
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Trends Of Low-Cost- Housing In India 


By A. N. KERR, Engineer. 


HE problem of tropical 
housing is of greet 
importance. Half the pc- 
pulation of the world lives 
in this region under sub- 
standard conditions. In 
large cities there is cor- 
gestien ali round and slums 
are numerous while in vii- 
lages where 85 per cent of 
the population lives, acecmmodation is meagre and 
. all civic amenities are generally absent. The accom- 
medation generally consists of a tiny room shared by 
men, women and children. Tuberculosis, pneumonia 
and cholera etc., cannot be controlled. Sleep is often 
impossible The moralit? question arises. Ventila- 
tiom and light are inadequate, floors are dirty and 
muddy. roofs are lew, dirty and inflammable. The 
lack of sanitation is almost always dangerous to 
health. The water supply is inconvenient and fre- 
quently contaminated. 


The problem of improving these conditions is 
cemmplex both from social and economic aspects. 
During the last world wer there has been consider- 
able devastation which was fought on the soil of 
same cf the countries of the region. In some other 
parts there have been intense political changes which 
. necessitated the mevement of population on a large 

seals, rendering millions of people homeless, 

The past few years during and after the last 
world war have seen a steep rise in the cost of liv- 
ine. Building costs have gone up by about 300 per 
cent or se, more than the increase in the cost of 
living The building imdustry in India to-day is 
quite a major undertaking and it also involves a 
large number of labour force, machinery, capital and 
plays a sienificant part in all phases of our life. All 
trpes of building activity in housing, multi-purpose 
i werti, roads, irrigatiom, transportation etc., call 
for a fair proportion of the national expenditure. We 










The writer of the article has made an 
extensive research on tre line of Low-Cost- 
Housing and thinks “'mproved proportion 
of materials" and “new method of design 
and construction" as stated in this article 
will be able to tackle successfully the vital 
problem of Low-Cost-Housing 


are at present in the midst 
of a vast development 
programme, and we can 
say it is just the begin- 
ning of rapid urbanisa- 
tion, especially in indus- 
trial areas, An ever in- 
creasing need for houses 
is being felt, and now 
organised attempts are 
being made in India to tackle the problem of Low- 
Cost-Housing on a national scale. 

But this attempt will be a modest one if the 
general price index of all the building materials are 
low. 

Building costs to-day are about 300 per cent as 
high as they were in 1939, which is quite justifiable 
from the point of view of rise in the general price 
index. Unless the cost of living index comes down 
wages cannot be reduced and therefore cost of pro- 
duction wil remain high, 


HIGH BUILDING COST 


The housing costs in India are still higher 
because of high price of raw materials including 
steel and cement. The prices of the Dricks, sand, 





in India. 






and stone aggregate are also higher, due to high . 


price of coal and transport charges which have to be 
added to the costs of productions at the brick fields 
and quarry sites. The important factor, therefore, 
which has a bearing on the price of building:*mate- 
rials is Railway transport. I think the Government 
should temporarily reduce the freight for carriage 
of building materials by the railways as a subsidy or 
concession for solving the acute housing problem in 
India, which in order of priority is only next to food. 
Unfortunately this transport stands in the way of 
reducing the cost of the building. I may mention 
here that in almost all the cases, the cost of mate: 

( Continued On Page 73 $ 
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. (Continued From Page 73) | 
rials at the quarries, brick-fields or at factory, and 
the transport charges of the said materials at the 
site of construction are practically the same or some- 
times more. Therefore, my appeal to the Govern- 
ment is, if they want to tackle this problem, that 
they sheulé reduce the cost of the Railway freights 
m the way as I suggested above and I am sure this 
Low-Cos;-House building could be possible on a 
large scale. Besides the transport cost as stated 
above lowering of building cost can be effected 


la} Improvement of convertional building mate- 
rial. . 
(>) Improved properties of materials. 
5c) New method of design and construction 
s standardisation of building components and 
their production, | 
(7) Mechanisation of construction techniques. 

&) Ancillary services for sanitation etc. 

The cest of building materials comes to 70% to 
75% of the total cost of the building. Considerable 
savings. therefore can be effected by economising on 
* buiilding materials alone. 

Many new materials have been developed in 
various countries of the world and a large measure 
of prefebrieation has been recommended in the build- 
ing mdustry in order to speed up construction of 
urgently needed structures. 

Basically it is correct to say that architects, 
engimeers, and builders all over the world still 
largely favour the use of conversional materials used 
and tested over many years, namely cement, steei, 
sand. stone aggregate and bricks, Fortunately for 
the 5uiding industry, these materials are available 
in all parts of country, although, transport by 
Railways or lorries is involved. None of these has 
to be imported in this country with the exception 
of steel and cement, Once the new proposed steel 
plane comes to production, we will be self-sufficient 
in stee! also. 


- PAUCITY OF MATERIALS 


In India there are thousands of building projects 
started without a eomplete survey of our material 
resources of this country, and even the priority 
projects are hindered in execution due to want of 
these vital materials. It is obvious that in order to 
lay good conerete fcr a cubic ft. of cement consumed 
in & partieular project two cubic ft. of sand and 
four cubic ft. of stone chips are required. It also 
very often happens that permits for cement and 
steel are issued to the consumers, almost five to 
six times in quantities greater than actual availabi- 
lity of these materials in our country. The autho- 
rities issuing these permits are not aware of the 
actual Stock position or production capacity in our 
coumtry with the result that a wild goose chase 
takes. place for the acquisition of these materials 
leading to very undesirable practices. Various other 
types ef cement suited to the varying needs of dif- 
ferent constructions are envisaged for production in 
Indi, and attempts are also being made in the 
courtry to produce cement using such waste. pro- 
ducts from Industrial plants as blast furnace slags 
ete. | 
should: be encouraged 
in reinforcing concrete 


The use of bamboo 
as a substitute for steel 
and as building materials for walling etc. Attempts 
since some time past, have been made, in 
different parts of the world, to replace steel by some 
other more locally available and cheaper materials. 
Studies undertaken in Germany and India show that 
bamboo could be successfully used to replace the 
sted in eencrete specially in building construction. 
These materials should be treated before they are 
used for building purposes. As the bamboo absorbs 


¥ J " i — 


considerable quantity of water and consequently — 
expands in volume it shrinks and reduces in volume . 


when allowed to dry. Such changes are highly un- 
desirable. Moreover, the differential thermal expan- 
sion between the concrete and the bamboo makes it — 


unsuitable for use in concrete constructions. 


In mv 


opinion this material could be used in Low-Cost- 


House building after proper treatment as suggested 


below : 


(a) Cutting the bamboos at proper age and 


their proper seasoning. 


(b) Seasoning the bamboo under mother earth © 


or in the water. 


(c) In the scientific way the impregnation of . 


the bamboo with 
other surface treatments to make bamboo 


various solutions and . 


waterproof and unaffected by the harmful . 


effects mentioned above. A coat of resin 


dissolved in alcohol with a subsequent cost © 


of white lead has proved highly beneficial  . 


LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATES 


The light weight aggregates lead to the reduction >R 


of the deadweight of the structure and reduce dif- 
ficulties in handling. This could be used in struc- 


tures mostly as non-load bearing members like parti- — 


tion walls ete. 
as follows :— 
(a) Naturally occurring aggregates, ee 
(b) Aggregates obtained as by-products of in- 
dustries such as air cooled slags, cinders, 

saw dust ete. 


(c) Specially manufactured aggregates, such as ` 
those 


foamed blast furnace slags, and 


This aggregate could be classified - 


manufactured by heating certain clays . 


and slates etc. pert: 
.. In India there is good scope for manufacture of 
light weight aggregates, specially, from our vast re- 


-s 


sources of clays, shells, slates and blast furnace slags. 


The blast furnace slag quenched with water also 
gives a good result as aggregate for concrete, 
Lime has been extensively used in 


our - 


country 35 years back for the building industry in © 


India. 


cement. When the resources of our cement in our 
country is limited, the lime could be used in place 
of cement. . This can be done if the quantity of lime 
is standardised, like that of cement, and powdered 


I see no reason why we should not use more ` 
.lime for Low-Cost-Housing, than we do now to save © 


lime is sold in sealed waterproof paper bags of stan- 


dared weight. 


The Indian Standard Institution can — 


be asked to draw up a standard specification of- 


calcined dry powdered 
before use in mortar and plaster work as well as in 
lime concrete. For large works pan-mortar can be 


lime which can be slaked ~ 


used for mixing lime mortar in requisite proportion - 


of sand and 'soorkey' and so on. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION METHOD 


While considering the question of economy in 
building costs, the main factor is economie de 
New concepts in design have been successfully adopted 
in other parts of the countries such as prestr 
concrete or concrete in shells in roofs that has re- 
sulted in considerable saving of materials. The 


specification should be modest, so that, the use of: 


indigenous materials and locally available raw mates 
rials and manufactured goods is practicable. 

The stabilised soil has great potentialities in 
many areas of the region. The improved properties 
of soil is an ideal material for Low-Cost-Housing. 
The soil is stabilised by mixing the proper quantity 


of soil with cement which varies from 8% to 1595 


by volume of the compacted mixture depending on 
the nature of the soil. The soil having a colloidal or 


clay content requires more cement. When the pro- . 
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and prepared himself for Law. He gave up the 
pursuit of Law in disgust. The Law examination 
papers of the year in which he appeared were stoicn 
and the examination was declared null and void, 
His notable contributions entitled Buddha-Gaya, 
History of the Antiquities of Orissa, The Inao- 
Aruans, Nepalese Buddhist Literature, etc. are 
monuments of extensive and patient research, deep 
erudition and sound reasoning. He started the 
Vividherthasangraha, a Bengali Magazine and the 
Rahasvasandarbha. He was the first Bengalee Presi- 
dent of the Asiatic Society of Bengal founded by Sir 
William Jones. In recognition of his services to 
literature and archeology he was granted a special 
monthly pension of Rs. 500/-. The University of 
@aleutta conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Law. 

* * ^ 
DINABANDHU MITRA was born in a village in the 
distriet of Nadia in 1829. After educating himself 
he took service in the Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment. For his meritarious service the title of Rai 
Bahadur was conferred on him by the British Gov- 
ernment. He was not only a dramatist but a poet. 
He closely came in contact with the celebrated poet 
Iswar Gupta. He used to write poems in the 
Prubhakara Magazine of Gupta. He made his name 
by writing the drama Nildarpana. It was translated 
into English by Mr. Long in 1860, who had to 
undergo imprisonment for translating it. Then he 
wrote Nabin Tapasvini, Sadhabar Ekadasi, Lilavati, 
He was a great 

eomic writer. He died in 1878. | 

1 * * * 


MICEÆL MADHUSUDAN DUTT was born at Sagar- 
dari in the Jessore district, which was then included 
im :he 24-Parganas. In 1843 he was converted to 
Christianity. He mad» himself famous as a writer 
ef prose and verse in English. He had knowledge of 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, French, German and Italian. 
He was the creator of Bengali blank verse and he 
gave the first impetus to the creation of national 
drama and national theatre. Maharaja Sir Jatindra 
Mehun Tagore and Pratap Chandra and Iswar Chan- 
dra of Paikpara Raj family were his patrons. His 
masterpiece Meghanadbadh-kavya has immortalised 
him. His Brojangana-kavya, Birangana-kavya, Kri- 
shnukumari were his later productions. He was kind 
and charitable even in his straitened circumstances. 


* * * * 


LAL BEHARI DAY was born at Sona Palasi, a 
village in the district of Burdwan in 1826. In 1843 
he was converted to Christianity. He is famous for 
his English style which is inimitable. He ably 
eonducted the Bengali Journal Arunodaya and the 
English Journals Indian Reformer and Friday Review. 
His Peasant Life and Folk Tales of Bengal will be 
remembered for many generations to come, 


* * * * 


BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE was born in 1838 
at Kantalpara in the 24-Parganas. He was the first 
Indian to * the BA. degree in 1858 with Jadu 
Bose. His Durgeshnandini was his first attempt at 
Bengali novel-writing. In the Indian Field news- 
paper edited by Kisbori Chand Mitra he wrote a 
serial story called Rzjmohan's Wife. About 1873 
ae started the Bangacarsana, a monthly, devoted to 
criticisms and original articles. His Kapalkundala, 
Chandrasekhar, 





Debichaudhurani, Rajsingha, Anandamath, etc., are 
really important contributions to Bengali literature. 
* * * 


RAMESH CHANDRA DuTT, who was born in Cal- 
cutta in the wellknown Dutta family of Rambagan, 
was noted for his fine literary works in Bengali as 
well as in English. He was the first among his 
countrymen to be the Commissioner of a Division in 
1894. His devotion to culture was so very great 
that he taught Indian History in the University 
College of London. He completed a Bengali transia- 
tion of the Rigveda and wrote a number of excellent 
novels in Bengali e.g., Madhavi-kankan, Bangavijeta, 
Jeevanprabhat, Jeevansandhya, Sangsar and Samaj. 
Among his English works Civilisation of Ancient India 
is a notable contribution. He was the first President 
of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. He was an n" 
member of the Indian Civil Service during the British 
Rule in India. | 


* * * * P 


*  HARAPRASAD SASTRI was born at Naihati in 1853. 
He was the Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit Col- 
lege. He was a great Sanskritist and a well-known 
writer, editor, and translator. His descriptive cata- 
logues of Sanskrit manuscripts are very useful. His 
Valmikir Jai, Kanchanmala, Benermeye, Baudhyagan- 
o-doha, are some of-his notable contributions. He 
wrote thought-provoking articles in many well-known 
Journals of the east and west. He was well-versed in 
Mahayana Buddhism. Dr. Rajendralal Mitra found 
in him a very ardent and laborious helpmáte. ~ His 
unrivalled knowledge of Sanskrit literature and his 
highly critical acumen made him great. He was 
honoured by the Government of his time as well a8 
by the learned academic societies and University. 
* * * * 


KALIPRASANNA SINGHA was born in Caleutta in 
1840. His Bengali translation cf the Sanskrit 
Mahabharata was a monumental work. The Vidyot- 
sahini, Samatativaprakasika and Vividarthasamgraha 
were some of the magazines conducted by him, He 
was the contemporary of Michel Madhusudan. 

% * , * 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE, who was born in Cal 
cutta in 1861, was a poet of.international repute 
and was the first Indian to have won the Nobel Prize, 
His Geetanjali was his masterpiece. He showed his 
skill in every branch of literature, be it prose, poetry, 
short-story, novel, drama and even discourses on 
social, political, economic and educational matters, 
For some time he edited the Bangadarsana founded 
by Bankim Chandra. His lofty idealism drew largely 
and freely both on the ancient spititual heritage ol 
India and the new light of humanism shed by the 
dynamic civilisation of the west. He learnt Sanskrit 
from his father. He could enchant his audience with 
melodious - recitation from the great Epics. His 
versatility knew no bounds. His songs mostly tuned 
to his own notations constitute a distinct school of 


e He was honoured both by the East and the 
est. 


* * * * 

GIRISH CHANDRA GHOSH was a great dramatist 
and an actor also. He was born in Calcutta in 1843, 
He lost his parents at an early age. He started a 
theatre at Baghbazar where Sadhabar Ekadasi was 
staged. He successfully played the part of Nimchand, 
He was connected with several other theatres of his 
time e.g., National theatre, Star theatre, } 
theatre and Classic theatre. He was' the Manag 
of the Kohinoor theatre for some time. He wrote 
several Pauranic, historical and social dramas and 
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B MIDY planning is likely to increase steadily in 
urban literate societies. Its biological pros and 


coms, however, appear to be unknown to the mass, 
although they appear to be almost overwhelmed with 
ali sorts of literature on the subject. 


It will, therefore, be not out of place to examine 


how far family can be planned and whether human . — 


mterféeence in our reproductive lives can override 
the hidden powers of nature. It should, first of all, 
be emphasized that family planning does not mean 
sotal eentrol of children, rather raise a few of them 
according to the will and economy of the parents. 
It obviously means spacing of children and the com- 
plete eentrol of unwanted children. In other words, 


pregnancy has to be eontrolled and initiated accord- ' 


ime to wil. While the former, i.e. control of preg: 
nancy is to a certain extent possible with the modern 
methods available, it is comparatively difficult to 
mitiate a pregnancy whenever one desires it. We 
will discuss these Ure points from the biological 


angle. | 


UNWANTED CHILDREN 


It appears that children are in the majority of 


cases unwanted; they appear as a matter of chance. ' 


An idea of it will be obtained from the reports of 
the western countries. Dr. Eliot Slater writes: 
‘In the families studied by Mrs. Woodside and me, 
the families that planned to those that did not were 
as 5 : 2; and yet in the planning families about one 
hild im three was the result of an accident. Taking 
all e accidental than there were more children that 





were accidental than had been: planned”. 


That child birth is an:accident will be apparent 
from the following table. taken.from a later British 
study on Family Limitation, 


TABLE 1. 1 
SEA. of success in Family Planning (women who planned a definite number of children at marriage) | 






A 
Birth control not used 


1 | 2 s 

% with un- Total No} % with un- 

wanted child} ‘ of women | wanted.chill 
Y. E RE "se 
Pre) 14 74 24 
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"By S. S. SARKAR 


The table shows a peculiar feature, firstly. 

, the group A having a lower percentage of unwante 
ildren than that of Group B, and the at 
16 — interprets this “successful ie ae 
due to the sub-fecundity of the women — 


v 
fm s 


: jin the survey. Turning to group B we find that ther 


‘is practically no difference between the planners an 
‘the ‘non-planners so far as the unwanted children 
are concerned. An exactly same picture is obtained 
when the columns 4, 5 and 6 are added up. "They 
"yield a percentage-of 77 for both the plane and 
the non-planners. 


WANTED CHILDREN 


Data on this point are very few. The nud 
survey mentioned above has published some data, 
shown in Table 2. Obviously this criterion has to 
‘be tested with two kinds of women: (1) those who 
abandoned birth control to have children but without 
success, and (2) those who did not use birth control 
but were not pregnant, 


TABLE 2 
Effect of birth control at the final 
3 inter-pregnaney period. 
—— (1) Ca 
‘Total No. of |Birth control aban Birth control not 


child without . 
success 


ter-pregnancy - 
period yet had | 





It will be Seen that only 23 women out of 849 
‘abandoned birth control to-have a` child without 
success and thus their families were less than the 
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Birth control used E. 
4 5 6. T4 


Last pregnancy| -Controlnot | Control bai Total. 
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By Prof. O. C. GANGOLY 


AS bas been well remarked, the fame of Shah 
++ Jahan (1627-1659 A.D.), the Fifth Great 
Meghul on the Imperia! throne of. Delhi; rests not 
on administrative abilities or military achievements, 
bu- en the glories of architectural ‘monuments 
that he set up and the pomp and magnificence that 
he created in the atmosphere of his court. 


The glamour and pageantry, and the lavish 
ard luxurious appointments of his court, dazzled 
the eyes of his contemporaries as well as those of 
the foreign visitors and ambassadors, who were 
greatly impressed by the splendours and brilliancé 
of his architectural creations as well as the gran- 
EET of the appointments and trappings of his daily 
if». 

The Taj, the Moti Masjid, the Diwan-i-Am arid 
DLwan-i-Khas, all invested the atmosphere of 
Meghul India with dazzling brilliance, achieved by 
the expenditure of fabulous wealth and material 
resources, which became a legend, which is recorded 
in the pages of Bernier and Tavernier with im- 
pressive rhetoric, which convey to fis the atmosphere 
of the time, vividly and graphically. 


WHOSE IDEA IT WAS 


1 
If the Taj has occupied the place of the 
Seventh Wonder of the World, the Peacock Throne 
Ww no jess a piece of wonderful craftsmanship, 








which captured-the imagination of the foreign. 


visitors who spread wild stories of its beauty and 
magnificence. Yet, the history and legend of the 
Peacock. Throne have raised many problems, and 
queries, which are not easy to answer. 


It is said that the idea of constructing the 


Peacock Throne was conceived by Tamerlane and . 


completed by Shah Jahan as an ancestral ambition, 
fulfilled by expending enormous sums of raoney and 
tons of jewels accumulated during the three previous 
reigns. 


According to Abdul Hamid Lahori, the Court 
historian, the object of constructing the Peacock 
Throne was not only to add a romantie grandeur 
to the royal pageantry but to utilise "precious 
jewels of great value which had been accumulated 


in the Royal Treasury m course of time, so that ' 


sight-seers might share the beauty of those pro- 


: 


ducts of the mine and ocean, and also that a fresh ~ 


glory might be added to the Sultanate.” 


It is recorded that the great Emperor orde: ed 
that the most beautiful jewels worth «6 lakhs 
of rupees and gold worth fourteen !akhs should be 
made over to the Superintendent of the Goldsmith's. 
Department for the purpose of making a superbly 


Magnificent throne—5 yards in height, 34 yards im $ 


ET cms 


82 


length, and 24 yards in width. It is said that the 


royal craftsmen took seven years to fulfil the. 


Royal commission.” 


BERNIER'S ACCOUNT 


Bernier Has left an eye-witness' record of the 
impression of this royal furniture: | 


“The throne was supported by si» massy feet, 
said to be of solid gold, sprinkled over with rubes, 
emeralds and diamonds. I cannot tell you with 
accuracy the number or value: of this vast collection 
of precious stones . . .. . . but I can assure you 
that there is a confusion of diamonds as well as 
other jewels, and that the throne, to the best of 
"my recollection, is valued at. four Krores of Rupees 
...... The construction and workmanship of the 
throne are not worthy of the materials, but two 
peacocks; covered with jewels and pearls, are well 
conceived and executed. They were made by a 
workman of astonishing powers, a Frenchman by 


birth, named La Grange, who ... .. . sought-refuge 


in the Great Mogol’s court, where he made his 
fortune” (written at Delhi the first of July 1663). 


TAVERNIER'S STORY 


5S B. Tavernier, a French dealer. in precious 


— stones, was at Agra during the winter of 1640-41. 


k 
2 
1 He has left a slightly different description of the 
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evi of two with Peacock emblems. 


, And it was at one time believed that this throne 


_ Peacock Throne. 


* 


| “The largest throne which is set up in the 
— hall of the first court is in form like one of our 
field-beds, six feet long and four broad....... 
the under-part of the canopy is ali embroidered 
with pearls and diamonds, with a fringe of 
- pearls round about. Upon the top of the canopy, 
~ which is made like an arch with four panes 
stands a peacock, with his tail spread, consist- 
—. ng all of sapphires, and other proper coloured 
_ Stones; the body is of beaten gold, cncased with 
— several jewels -and a great ruby upon his breast, 
- . «t which hangs a pearl, that weighs 50 carats. 
On each side of the peacock stand two nose-gays 
-a8 high as the bird, consisting of several sorts 
-of flowers all of beaten gold enamelled.” 


—. "There are some material differences of details in 
these descriptions of two eye-witnesses,. Bernier 
"says that the throne had two peacocks, but Tavernier 
assures us that there was only one peacock. This 


E discrepancy can be explained, if we suppose there 
were more than one Peacock Thrones. 


| As a matter of fact, Tavernier says, '"The-Great 
Mogul has seven thrones some set all over with 
diamonds; others with rubies, emeralds and pearls". 
— Itis not clear if all the seven thrones had 
Peacocks as decorative effigies, — very probably, 
they all had Peacock decorations. At least; we have 


LORD CURZON'S STORY 


' Now, it is well known that in 1740, the cele- 
brated Nadir Shah had carried away from Delhi 


a throné with a Peacock's emblem (Takht-i-Taous). 
was ‘still preserved in the Council Chamber of the 


.. Shah's Palace at Teheran. 


b: T. But this legend.was ‘exploded. by Lord Curzon 
- in his work on Persia. (Vol.I, pp. 317-322, 1892). 


He. wes able to*establish that--what had -hitherto 


^ 


passed off as the.Peacock «Throne, -was not: the 


N — 
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famous Indian Throne at all, but a comparatively 
modern furniture, constructed by Mahammed Hésgein 
Khan, Sadar, or High-priest of Isfahan, for Faten 
Ali Shah, when the latter married a Isfaheni young 
lady, whose popular sobriquet (for some unknown 
reason) was Taous Khanum or the Peacock Lady. 


“The King is further said to have been so 
much delighted with the throne that it was made 
a remarkably prominent feature in the cere- 
monies that commonly ensue upon marriage." . 


In further demolition of the theory of the sur- 
vival of Nadir Shah's famous loot from Delhi, Lord 
Curzon alluded to a passage in Fraser’s “Khorassan” 
in which he mentions.that an old Kurd tribesman 
told him in 1822, that “when Nadir Shah was mur- 
dered and his camp plundered, the Peacock Throne 
and the Tent of Pearls fell into our hands and were 
torn in pieces and divided on the spot.’ 


Lord Curzon seems to accept this report. He, 
however, seems to support the claim of another 
throne, which, according to him, could be essociated 
with the original throne of Shah Jahan. 


TAKHT-I-MARMAR 


According ‘to Malcolm (History of Persia, IL. 
p 37) Nadir Shah was so fond of the real Peacock 
Throne of the Great Moghul — that he had an exact 
duplicate of it made in other jewels. This is quite 
distinct and a separate piece from the wedding pre- 
sent of Fateh Ali Shah. It is now known as the 
Takht-i-Marmar, or white marble throne. 


Some writers have supposed this also to be an 
Indian throne, and to have belonged to Nadir’s 
spoils. But there are other aspirants to be con- 
sidered as the original throne of Shah Jahan. For, 
there are two marble pedestals, now distributed þe- 
tween two museums on either side of the Atlantic. 
One is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
and the other belongs to the Metropolitan Museum; 
New York. They came from the collection of Captain 
Tytler who was in charge of the Palace — after the 
capture of Delhi by the British troops — during the 
Mutiny and they were later-on sold by-his widow to 
the two Museums in 1892 and 1908. ! s 


These pedestals are.supposed to be the survivais 
of a platform of marble richly inlaid with precious 
Stones, on which the celebrated Peacock Throne once 
stood. -They are small columns 223 inches high, 
richly carved with square capitals 11 inches wide, 
The base is an octagonal strip likewise :nlaid. There 
is no doubt that the style of the decoration is of 
the time of Shah Jahan, and is in the manner of the 
pietra dura work of the Taj. 


These marble pedestals do not claim to be the 
actual Peacock Throne, but the supporting platform 
and the richness and beauty of the surviving legs 
—— uphold the claim that has been made for 
them. | 


SHAH JAHAN'S FATE 


There is yet another legend — recently revived. 
It has been said that Shah Jahan had no chance to 
sit on his Peacock Throne, as overtaken by his tragic 
fate he was imprisoned by his rebellious son. 


This legend is based on the single testimony 
of Nicolas Manucci (who was in India between 1653 
and 1708): “Their year commences on the 22nd 
March (Nauroz) at which time a great festival is 


( Continued On: Page-83 J 
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BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF FAMILY PLANNING 


( Contmued From Page 79) 


planned size. The effect of (2) class of women is 
however difficult to explain. Although they desired 
more children they may have been relying on the 
sub-fecundity of the growing years and the approach- 
ing menopause. From our standpoint, however, the 
"we groups cam be combined since both the groups 
wantec children and failed to obtain them. They 
make up 14% in a small group of 849 women. 


AGE AND FECUNDITY A 


Age is an extremely important factor for child- 
bearing in women. Fecundity in women has a peak 
period and it is usually observed between the ages 
sf 20 and 30. With the increase of age and birth 
sf children feeundity is gradually lowered. The 
British survey has found in women never practising 
birth control a pregnancy rate of 45, 23 and 17 
ner 1060 years of exposure for the first five years, 
the second five years and the third five years res- 
pectively. This means that the pregnancy rate is 
nearly halved in the second five years thus making 
a fecund woman sub-fecund. Then among all normal 


men and women there is a certain percentage of 
involuntary sterile ones. Next to this sterile group 
somes those sub-fecund ones. Many one-child 
families belong to this group (those suffering from 
uterine disorders exempted). We have no methods 
© diagnose these sterile and sub-fecund women prior 
o their marriage. Some hereditary anomalies like 
adipose-genital dystrophy and a few mental disorders, 
ike mongolian imbecility, etc. however indicate 
sterility, 


The importance of age factor In pregnancy will 
also be apparent from the wide variations in the 
effective copulations necessary to produce a preg- 
nancy in the various ages. There is only one Ame- 
riean study to this effect, which shows that the 
total coitus rates per pregnancy varies between 288, 
298, 381 and 1522 for the age groups, under 20, 
20—29, 30—39 and 40—49 respectively, The rate 
for all ages works up to 351. 


Whether continued birth control practices lead 
to stemility has been a subject of great controversy. 
The British survey, already mentioned, is of opinion 
that it "does not appreciably reduce the power to 
reproduce". Contraception and criminal abortion 
almost go hand in hand. Reproductive wastage in 
U.S.À. has been found to be about 20% amonz 
eontraceptors as against 6.9% among non-contracep- 
tors. American studies, however, indicate a fertility 
differential which is due to the combined effects of 
centraception, criminal abortions together with the 
habit of postponement of marriages. It is difficult 
to iselate the relative influences of each of the above 
factors. 


THE REMEDY 


Family planning should not be resorted to ir- 
respective of age and the family history of the 
fertility of the woman concerned. For the sake o 
healthy children birth control should not be used om 
young mothers. We are not yet competent enough 
t» isolate the different disorders of the endocrines 


i 


although the close connection of the pituitary gland 
of the brain with the sexual functions is well es- 
tablished. Feeble-mindedness is said to be increasing 
in all countries, specially among women. Is it in 
any way connected with their sexual lives ? Family 





planning should be used at the higher ages ot Wo- 


men, usually after 30, when with the weakening 
of the biological process of fecundity it ıs almost 
a natural process. With the data at our hands, we 
cannot yet say how far it is effective in spacing 
children as it involves the risk of not having the 
wanted child. The risk is greater in the case of 
sub-fecund women than the fecund ones. 
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PEACOCK THRONE | 
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held, as 1 have said, (II, 10). The palaces are | 
decked inside and out with high and costly hangings, 


made by order of Shah Jahan along with the throne, 
like a Peacock, of which 1 have spoken (11, 34). 
This is of great value, and the maker never had the 
felicity of seating himself wpon it. Aurangzib was 
the first who upon the day of his coronation, had 
the benefit of ascending this superb seat". (Irvine's 
Edition, Vol. II). 


Manucci has never been regarded as a reliable 
recorder of facts, and many of his assertions have 
proved to be bazar gossips with no truthful founaa- 
tion. No other contemporary record confirms his 


single assertion, that Shah Jahan, who had the — 


throne made, never sat upon it, On the other hand, 
Bernier, an eye-witness, has asserted, on first-hand 
testimony, that Shah Jahan did sit on the famous 
Peacock Throne. “Never did I witness a more extra- 
ordinary scene, The King appeared seated upon his 


j 


| 


throne, at the end of the great hall, in the most 


"magnificent attire", l 


Then he proceeds to give a description of the 
throne, which we have quoted above. 


PAINTER’S EVIDENCE 


In addition to Bernier’s eye-witness record, we 
have another piece of evidence which confirms the 
fact that Shah Jahan did sit on his Peacock Throne. 
This piece of evidence is a contemporary muniature 
painting — painted by one of the court-painters of 
Shah Jahan. The picture here reproduced (Page 81) 
— is from the Wantage Collection, South Kensington 
Museum, London. In this picture, we find Shaa 
Jahan actually seated on his celebrated royal throne. 
That it was one of the Peacock Thrones is proved 
by the canopy of the throne on which we &nd two 
effigies of Peacocks. This will dispose of the canard 


of Manucci that Shah Jahan never sat on it. "The - 


pedestals of the throne (in the picture) appear 
to resemble the pedestals of marble. richly inlaid with 
jewels, 


1 


1 


which Captain Tytler’s widow sold to the — 


museums. These two pedestals are the only tangible - 


remains of the celebrated throne, of whose !egendary 
magnifice&ce Bernier and Taverzie: have left glowing 
descriptions. 
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A MOTOR TRIP IN EUROPE 


By CHITRITA GUPTA 


QI UPERSTITION goes that if you start your 

journey on the first day of a month, you are 
never to come back. But that holds good only in 
Bengal, if it holds good at all. So we left England 
and started for the Continent knowing it was 1st 
of June, We stopped the night at Dover and had 
te miss breakfast to be in time to drive in our car 
in the great womb of a lovely white ferryboat which 
very smoothly swallowed us all—some five hundred 
passengers and two hundred cars and bicycles and 
all. The boat was white as foam, somewhat like the 
white cliffs of Dover. 


Shores of England vanished quickly from our 
Sight and for a while it seemed as if we were in a 
great ocean, with no signs of land anywhere. But 
the sea-gulls were all along with us and the flapping 
of their wings reminded us that appearance is 
deceptive, and land is quite nearby and that it is 
only a channel, fairly narrow at this point, waich 
separates Englard from the rest of the Continent. 
She was a very fast boat, and soon the French coast 
peeped out of the horizon through the greyish 
vagueness of a very sunny morning. Within an hour 
and a half from the time we started from England, 
we found ourselves on the land ‘of France, seated 
in our car amidst long lines of others on the quay. 
looking st a big signboard written in large letters 
reminding us that-we were in France und that we 
should have to drive on the right hand side. 

The old customs officer gave us a smart little 


“Namaskar” as he let us off with our car with an . 


all-knowing broad smile. 

We did not know Bolougne at all and neither 
Gid we care for it much at first sight. So we decided 
te proceed towards Paris and stop for the night 
semewhere on the way. The morning was cheerful. 
We started slowly, letting the others pass by. We 
knew from sad experience that French drivers are 


f 
! 


French. drivers and it is silly to argue with the 
We reached Le Touquet, a little town on the co 
line and decided to halt there for the night. It 
a lovely little airport and a very favourite place | 
English tourists who cross the channel by air fe 
and stay there for a week or so to return to Engle 
with pride and satisfaction that they had spent th 
leave in France. It is a quaint little place full 
hotels and shops. We stopped in a small hc 
overlooking the sea, We could only manage it 
it was “off season", still we found everything € 
wonderful except the prices. There were very í 
people but the shops were stil full of. cute lii 
things. But we just kept our eyes off them and 1 
for Paris the next morning as if it would be ¢ 
better as regards prices. Big cities are really bet 
in matters of expenses than small popular holi¢ 
towns as the former cater for the rich as well 
poor, while the tourists’ places are mostly meant 
those who go there with a view to spend th 
savings and to think they had a jolly good time 


We reached Paris on a rusty afternoon. It 
not possible to say anything of Paris except that 
is a big city, and quite dirty. It is so differ 
from London. Every inch of London except the ¢ 
portion is planned out with symmetrical houses 8 
parks and squares. But Paris seems to have gro 
out of her own accord and that is her charm. | 


NIGHTS IN PARIS 


LS Yes . 
Our plan was still uncertain, Mr. J. B, 7 
secretary of the French P.E.N., who came to see 
in the hotel suggested that we should come 
France after the P.E.N. Congress and spend the r 
of the time there, mostly in the south of 
near Nice. Mr. J. B. had just come back fr 
Dacca where he was invited to attend a wri 
( Continued On Page 8 
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E Gluco Biscuits and I co-operate with him by 
X refusing all other brands. I am already acquiring 
x a fine physique and am growing up to be 
5 e 

M a proud son of India. 









I am in business 
with my father ! 


We run a co-operative business with the aim 
and object of building up a fine specimen of 
manhood. My father knows all about nutrition 
and vitamins. He, therefore, buys me Parle's 
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conference. “You canrot have any real impression of a 
country in such a short time", I told him, which gave 
him s point and he then reminded us that we could 
not see France by spending three nights in Paris. 
After a long discussion we decided to come back the 
same way and stay another three nights in Paris, 
of course not in a hotel, because an empty pocket 
can never reveal the true charm of a city specially 
like Paris. He said we must stay at the international 
club building-of the P.E.N. This is only a few steps 
away from Champs’ Elysses and is such a convenient 
place for writers who come to Paris from all over. 
He assured me that he would reserve two rooms 
for us. I remember, on our return, how we enjoyed 
staying there meeting French writers from. Cali- 
fornia, Esthonia and Morocco, sipping coffee and 
talking and looking vaguely at the splendid gaiety 
of fleodlit Champs’ Elysses. It was such a contrast 
to London, where everything is closed after nine and 
even Piccadilly is dumb as dead at ten. But al- 
though nights were closed on the streets they were 
opened for the rich mn the night clubs of Soho, and 
were suffocated for the poor in the ordinary pubs 
with smell of drinks'and shouts of the drunk. But 
nights in Paris are.open to all. Pavements are full 
of open air Cafes with groups of chairs under 
ecloured umbrellas where any one may walk in and 
sit down for hours with a cup of Espresso Coffee 
er a glass of beer or champagne. 


VENUS AND MONA LISA 


From .Paris, according to the A.A. we were to 
take Road no. 19 which would lead us to the Swiss 
berder. We kept tc the right while Parisians flew 
past us like an incessant throw of rockets. We did 
net have the slightest ambition. to compete with 
them, on the contrary we were quite satisfied with 
eur oriental speed. . Seine kept us company by rolling 
along with us on tke right, controling her French 
spirit, and taming her speed by innumerable little 
bridges hiding here and there in the multitudes of 
buildings, stripping kerself of all her glory as a river 
and submitting to the wishes of men, by being a 
mere sewage bearer, We took the Eastern road 
while from the hind glass of the car-my two daugh- 
ters saw Paris for tke last time. The ugly silhouette 
of the Eiffel Tower stood like a guarding genie. 
seratching the clear blue sky with a dark deep scar. 
But the towers of Notre Dam swam in grace, like £ 
pair of black swans on the greyish sea of innumer- 
able clumsy buildings, vaguely shining under the mist 
of a bright sun. | | 

We passed Louvre a few minutes ago while Lalli 
shouted goodbye to-it. We could not devote much 
time to it this time just one visit»to- Mona Lisa, 8 
trifle homage to that .curious smile of pride anc 
victory, mixed up together with a little affection 
with a twist of indulgence from the corner of the 
eyes revealing a true woman, proud and dignifiec 
yet soft with tenderness, like love itself, alluring 
and yet unapproachable. I never miss a chance 6f 
seeing her whenever I happen to be in Paris anc 
try and think whatever she could talk for feur years 
during her sittings before the great artist. Did they 

` really love each other ? Or the expectation of love 
only? It-is so easy to discuss these things now 
while it must have been a dead secret in those days 
and meant such tremendous suffering for them. 

But I did not sare much for De Millo' Venus 
This sculpture is a perfection of feminine form, ther 
say. But I found :t terribly commonplace in com- 
parison with the most delicate: and graceful female 
figures of our Ajanta caves. Not only the taste for 
beauty differs so much in the East and the West buz 
real forms as well. 

But letting aside the beautiful past and its 


“caravan, l A) 







wonderful art let us come back to this moving 3 
sent which was passing quickly in a straight 
run under the wheels of our car, releasing each 
moment filled up with' new land and new atmosphere, - 
with such slow change in the scenery that it ily 
Showed the change at all. Fields were flat wi 3 
occasional trees or poor huts but very natural 
specially to our eyes, while the Erglish countryside 

is so picturesque that sometimes it seems almost om. 
the point of being not only unnatural but artificial, 

as if you could frame them and hang them on the | 
walls of your drawing room. I remembered when I 
first saw them several years ago, from a train while |. 
travelling from Liverpool to Bristcl My sore eyes | 
which had its first impressions of England in Liver- 

pool were soothed as they plunged in the oceans of 
fresh green, swaying in ripples and waves by the 
wind on both sides of the undulating earth. "a 
fat cows floated like little sail boats, neat little vil re 


while mothers pushed their blue eyed babies in loveli 4 
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lages peeped through their pretty little 
prams and men and their wives drove their tractors 
in their fields. I remembered how I breathed in the 
smell and drank with ecstasy and joy the beauty 
as it was held in a cup as it were before my eyes. — 
We .passed many small villages Which ran in 
the opposite direction with processions of diffe ont 
people, men, women, and children. Flickering scenes 
of French plains came like torrents of water, rush- 


47a * 


ing to our eyes and fast moving away from. 
CARAVAN SHOP > J— 


It was a Sunday, and we could only bring some 
sandwiches and fruits as the children were all for 
a picnic. Lalli had been shouting for a long time E 
that she was hungry enough to "eat" her pieBie — 
now. “The next nice spot,” we assured her, “and 
we stop for a picnic". We could keep our promise 
very soon and stopped near a farm. There was a - 
piece of lovely green. between the hedged farm and 2 
the main road. A slim streak of water was bubbl- 
ing round it. The place was knitted with whi 
spots of daisies and a shaded lane cut it on its 
end. We brought our car to a’ halt suddenly. A 
lonely caravan stood there in another shaded corner, — 
Khuku said it was a caravan shop, which indeed it. 
was. We leaped out of the car and ran to the. 
caravan as we heard music from there. A man was. 
playing records and a woman preparing “Hot dogs” 
in an oil stove. So Khuku and ker daddy finished 
off their lunch with a round of hot dog each and 
we all had a super picnic with icecreams as well. . 
Air was fresh and there was a smell of nature 
everywhere. The sky was cloudless and blue. A 
long piece of barley field swayed in front of us 
while the place became full with the enchanting tune 
of "Moulin Rouge", that was being played from the 
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We lay on the grass on our back face to face 
with a wide blue sky while the little musical man 
sprayed on little thrills of music, and his big fat 
woman in a dotted apron served us bottles of cold - 
orangeade, with a broad smile of rustic sympathy. — 


The run after lunch was flat and — 
and the sun being on one side kept on piercing me 
with its hot rays. .We stopped for dinner’ at a 
little village, "Trois Maisons". ‘Three houses", cried « 
Lalli. “Are these for the three bears ?” 
possible, said her daddy. “But I see ps more. 
houses, whom do they belong to.I wonder", — 
the bears have grown large families and the houses 
probably belong to his sons, grandsons ete.” “Is 
that so?” Lalli widened her eyes and believed. In — 
( Continued On Page 89). 
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Mos) LTD JYOTIS""RNAB, M. R. A. S. (London) of International fame, President of 

br? * 9 the world-renowned All-India Astrological & Astronomical 

BN. =. Society has won unique fame not only in India, but through- p 

Out the world (e.g., in England, America, Africa,  iustralia, 

China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore etc.) and many not- 

able persons from every nook and corner of the world have E La 
sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and . 
supernatural powers. This powerful gifted greatest Astro- 

loger & Palmist. Tantric can tell at a glance all about one’s 

past, present and future and with the help of Tantrik talis- E 
mans & Yogic powers can heal diseases which ara the despair E 1 


- Head Office : Masulipatam, - 
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E ) 5 UR of Doctors and Kavirajas, redressing the pernicious influ- f 
Assets exceed Rs. 20,000,000 a Otish Samrat) °@ce of evil stars and planets can help people to win diffi-# 
— ih 1 1 SAN HM and insure safety from impending dangers, E 
M ' . : poverty, prevent .c essness and free people from family unhappiness E 
> Annual Premium Income [| Despaired persons arestrongly advised to test the powers ot Panditfi j ! 
Siy over Rs 48 Lacs WONDERFUL TALISMANS TESTED BY THOUSANDS 

= > ? P DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN :—for vast  weelth, 


good luck and all round prosperity in life, honour and fame. Rs. 7-10 Special 


Claims Paid over Rs. 60 Lacs. f Rs. 129-11.  BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA—To overcome enemies it is unique 
put. RN d Gets promotion in services and in Winning civil or criminal -suits and for 
. Wanted Principal Agents. pleasing higher officials it is unparalleled Rs. 9-2. Special Rs 34-2. Super-special 


with life-long effects Rs. 184-4. MOHINI KAVACHA:—Enables arch foes to 
HEN j become friends and friends more friendly Rs. 11-8. Special Rs. 34-2. Super- 
= . General Manager : special with extraordinary effects Rs 387-14. NRISINGHA KAVACHA:—It cares 
Sah a viba Ha — disease and saves from devil and evil spirits etc Rs. m 
En s : | pecia . Lond. uper-special with lasting effects Rs. 63-9. SARASWATI KA- 
= Sri D. Subrahmaniam, VACHA:—Success in examination and sharp memory Rs. 9-9. Special Rs. 38-9. » 
"e M.A. FA. FSS. ASA. A few names of adM@irer:—The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court, 
E NEHME m nen : Sur - Peat eee Et. The Hon'ble Raja P. D. Raykot, Minister, Oo 
c; : ent o ngal, e Hon'ble Chief Juscic B.. K. Ray of Orrsa g 
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Court, The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santosh and Ex-Président of the Benga! Legis- 
2 lative Council, Sir M. N. Ray Chowdhury, Kt. His Highness the Maharaja of 
‘OL Calcutta Regional Office. Athgar; Her Highness the Dowager Sixth Maharani Saheba of ‘Tripura, Her 


NT. Highness the Maharani Ssheba of Cooch Behar, Mrs. F. W. Gillesple. Detroit . 
EL. — Mich., U. S. of America, Mr. K. Ruchpaul. Shanzhai. China, Mr..J. A. Lawrence, 
‘Andhra Insurance Buildings. Osaka, Japan, etc. etc 


DETAILED CATALOGUE WITH RAUM FREE 
i A Wonderful Astrological book in Englis 
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a moment Lalli had another idea. She started oif, 
“It might be for the three little fairies, daddy," and 
I eeuld sée that soon there would be unending flow 
of questions and suggestions and so I pushed her a 
little forward and asked her to catch up with Khuku 
whe was having a little run on the little garden 
in front of the small restaurant. We went in to 
try our luck. If it would be anything like it was 
m the morning we might get poulet Roti. But there 
was no sign of it though we saw chickens at the 
backyard of the hotel.. Perhaps they were only to 
lay eggs which we had in our omelette. We thanked 
our stars, even to get that, with fresh new leaves 
of vinegared lettuce. It was half past eight but the 
daylight was still on. We paced around the back- 
yard of the hotel hand in hand all four of us while 
the fat red cow stared wildly at the bunch of 
foreigners. There were heaps of garbage on a corner 
anc a smelly narrow canal flowed beside it. It was 
not very clean, on the contrary, quite dirty, and 
full of stench. But still it was a wonderfully peace- 
ful place and reminded me of our clumsy little vil- 
lages in the plains of Bengal. 


SWISS BEAUTY SPOT 


Then the two stops for the French and the 
Swiss customs to let the officers do their para- 
phernalia. It seemed so futile and just a show and 
meant nothing. But there was no way. out of it. 
We always have to succumb to the show of civilisa- 
tion. The twilight was almost over and we were 
in the land of Helvetia. We stayed a few nights 
in a beauty spot of Switzerland on the bank of 
Rhine. The place was exquisitely decorated and 


surrounded by a park. We had a wonderfully peace- - 


ful rest there after Paris, listening to the continuous 
music of the Rhine from our baleony and watching 
the quaint Little town of Germany on the opposite 
bank. 


We started for Vienna with a sweet memory 
of ‘he country in boxes of Swiss chocolates presented 
to our daughters by the hotels, 

We hac to eross Austria right through the Alps, 
stopping a night in Innsbruck and another at Saltz- 
burg, two beauty spots of Austria. But these were 
too commercialised and too expensive for us. We 
were glad that we did not have to stay there long. 
We reached the border of Vienna on the 11th after- 
noen. As we saw long rows of trees, Pines, 
Chestnuts, Silverbirches and flashes of flowers, yellow 
and red, we recognised it to be the Viennese woods. 
We stopped our car, and got down and listened 
patiently, to find out if we too had the ears to hear 
the "Tales of the Viennese woods". "Will the fairies 
come out of the flowers if we keep quiet ?” shouted 
Lalli. “Yes”, I whispered to her, and “so you must 
keep quiet". We strolled along the shady path strewn 
wiih dry leaves which crushed under our feet with 
a rhythmie murmur. I stopped for-a while to hear 
the music of.the forest with an yearning which some 
times springs up in the mind as if from nowhere 
and without any specific reason. But our ears were 
toc deafened by the noises ot modern cities and cur 
eyes were too blurred with too many artificial 
briiliances. We could not be absorbed in Nature who 
of course waited patiently to receive us in her charm. 
Helf our mind was calculating the time and the 
number of miles. that’ would have to be covered. 
And just as we turned to move for our car the 
wonderful terest mocked and smiled at us with the 
twinkling of a nair of bright black eyes of a squirrel 
— a brown little squirrel] was sitting on its hind 
les: with a hoisted tail under a chestnut tree and 
Was cating a nut, holding it with its two binds, 


` and nice man and his charming Australian wife. 


grand experience indeed to see and hear the gre 


.The sessions were held in a great big hall of 


setting a pair of frivolous eyes cn us, with a m : 
expression of ridicule and curiosity. We had to bet 
it in mind and start for the city. 














_, Vienna was lovely and sunny when we reache 
the city and the hotel booked by the Austrian P.E. 
was extremely nice too. The other Indian delega 
Dr. Hingorani was already there with the officer i 
charge of the legation of India — & very compete 


Some other delegates from other countries can 
in about the same time, We were all very anxio 
to get ready soon. One of the American delegat 
perhaps showed a little impatience at the slow s 
of the lift. The porter sensed it and remark 
"Can't be helped sir, America may have money bi 
Vienna has time". The American admitted it wit 
a swear, but had to laugh at it too. As w enter 
our rooms we found on the table a bunch of flowe 
and a note of welcome, from the Austrian P.E. 
How very thoughtful of them ! J 


eh 


The session opened next morning. It was 
litterateurs from the different countries of the worl 


theatre decorated with beautiful chandeliers wi 
cosy cushioned chairs. All the big officials includit 


the Education Minister and the Mayor were presel 
to welcome the representatives of world writers. 


O TEMPORA, O MORES 3 


I remembered the days of Vikramaditya and h 
gems. It was quite a tradition in our country fe 
the poets and writers to enjoy royal favour. - Ne 
only the great kings as the ancient Mauryas, Gupt 
Kanishka and others, not to speak of Akbar ar 
Daraseko, it was even quite s fashion in rece 
times when the small Zaminders used to mainta 
the tradition of the past. It was an unbroken cha 
of customs for the kings and aristocrats to provi 
for the writers and honour them. We know © 
Vidyapati and Joydeb being the court poets. B 
I am not so sure if it was the case in Europe tc 
I do not know much about other European coun ri 
but Shakespeare never had a seat in the Briti 
Parliament neither did Shelley or Keats, Their far 
was established in the minds of the people and m 
in the royal courts. Thus sitting in the cushion 
box seat with a Greek poet and an American jour! 
list*on either side I reflected that though the la 
of England were more democratic, it also had” 
tendency of being divorced from the social and c 
tura] sides of the people. The Government mig 
have been very just, but at the same time the 
quite stiff and impersonal. But we were able — 
digest many misrules in the past on account of 
personal touch and a friendly relation with our ¢ 
cient kings and rulers, 
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The sessions were very impressive, Many er 
nent writers spoke. The theme of discussion w 
"Theatre as án Expression of Modern Age." It 3 
So interesting to hear the different problems of d 
ferent countries about the development of drama ¢ 
the theatre and the characteristic way in which e 
spoke. The problem in America was that dram 
were becoming stereotyped, and developing mc 
psycho-analytical complexes with deep set cau 
in childhood. The French speaker spoke with s 
cerity and tried to defend French theatres from 1 
cheap entertainments with which they were alwi 
associated by the outsiders and laid stress on their 
trinsic artistic values, Italian speeches were & 
sincere but trembled with nervous emotion. As tk 
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SOME PAST LUMINARIES OF WEST BENGAL 


(Continued from Page 77) 


comedies. Grihalakshmi was his last drama. He 
was a disciple of Ram Krishna Paramhamsa. He 
stood pre-eminent as an actor and dramatist of his 
age. He may be considered as the father of -he 
Indian stage. 


* * * * 


DwIJENDRA LAL Roy was born in 1863. After 
taking his M.A. degree he went to England as a State 
scholar to study agriculture. He was appointed 
Deputy Magistrate. In spite of his heavy duties as 
& State servant he devoted himself to writing poems, 
dramas, ete. He wrote many well-known dramas, 
e.g., Mewar Patan, Durgadas, Rana Pratap, Chancra- 
gupta, Shah Jahan, Banganari, Parapare, Vircha, 
eñe, His famous songs are known as Amardesa, 
Amarbhasa, Amarjanmabhumi and Bharatvarsa. ‘He 
died in May 1913, 


.* * * * 


ABANINDRANATH TAGORE, who belonged to -the 
Tegore family of Calcutta, was an outstanding 
seholar of art and literature. He was born in 1871. 
he was accepted as an authority on ancient Indian 
art techniques. His contribution to juvenile lit»ra- 
ture and drama is unique. He was fortunate in hav- 
ing many good pupils, who made themselves famous 
im the domain of fine arts by his able guidance and 


j valuable assistance. 


* * + * 


SAURINDRA MOHAN TAGORE, the younger brother 
of Maharajah Sir Jatindramohan Tagore, was a 
reviver, interpreter, and improver of ancient Indian 
music. In 1871 he founded the Bengal Music School 
Situated en the Chitpur Road, Calcutta. His 
Sangitsara is a work on the theory of music. His 
Jantrakosa contains a full account in Bengali of the 
eenstructien of musical instruments of various coun- 
tries. His Bengali translation of  Kalidasa's 
Malavikagnimitra and his English translation of the 
Sanskrit drama Venisamhara are worth perusal. 


i % * x 


BROJENDRA NATH SEAL was born in Caleutta 
on the 3rd September 1864. After finishing his bril- 
Hant College career he was appointed a Professor 
of English literature in the City College. He then 
served as the Principal of Morris College, Nagpur, 
and then as the Principal of Cooch Behar Co lege. 
He was ene of the best thinkers of his age. He 
visited England, France and other European oun- 
tries. He helped Sir P. C. Ray in compiling the 
second volume of his History of Hindu Chem-stry. 
He was subsequently appointed King George Fifth 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Cal- 
eutta. He wrote his famous work, Positive Sciences 
of the Ancient Hindus. . He remodelled the Mysore 
University according to his ideals. He was cosely 
associated with the Indian Research Institut» till 
his death and used to give valuable suggestions to 
its energetic Secretary, Sri S. C. Seal. He was aptly 
described as a moving encyclopedia. His life was 
dedicated to the quest after truth. He was un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest philosophers af the 
world. He studied animal psychology, child psycho- 
logy and abnormal psychology. He was well posted 
in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon-langaages. 
He had keen interest in mathematics and tasze for 
fine arts and archeology. Rabindranath wrote a 
poem felicitating his inexhaustible store of knowledge, 
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` Vichitraprasanga. 


- practitioner. 


. raised to the Judgeship of the Caleutta High C 





He was equally praised by Dr. Sadler for his profou 
erudition and critical judgment. He died suddei 
on the 3rd December, 1938. X 
* * * * e 
HARINATH Dey, born in 1877 at Ariadah 
Dakshineswara, was a great linguist and a mo 
scholar. West Bengal has not up till now seen a 
linguist like him, He mastered many Jlanguag 
and his English rendering of some Pali verses pi 
lished in the Herald shows his rare skill in trans 
tion. His interpretations of many knotty points ; 
very suggestive and clear. He could easily solve 
riddles and make difficult matters quite intelligibl 
* * * r 
















ACHARYA PRAFULLA CHANDRA RAY was born 
1861 in the district of Khulna which was then 
cluded in the 24-Parganas. His notable work . iste 
of Hindu Chemistry will immortalise his name 
the world of scholarship, He was not only a C 
mist but an industrialist. He was one of the found 
of the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Wor 
He was very charitable and kind to the poor. Ẹ 
his vast erudition and critical judgment he «w 
honoured both by the Government of his time < 
the Universities. 


% ^ * * 3 


| 
RAMENDRA SUNDAR TRIVEDI, who was born | 
1864 at Murshidabad, was a great scientist. 


contribution in Bengali language to the domain 


science is great. He wrote valuable books ent 
Prakriti, Jignasa, Karmakatha, Charitakatha — 


* * 4 * | 


PRASANNA KUMAR TAGORE, who was born. 
1803, joined the bar of the Sudder Dewani A 
in Calcutta as a pleader. He was a very sil 
He was one of the hereditary 
nors of the Hindu College. Lord Dalhousie ap 
him the ‘clerk-assistant to the Legislative Coun 
the Governor-General, a post in which he sh 
conspicuous ability.. The creation of Tagore 
Professorship in the Calcutta University was 
of his best acts. He was noted for his charity 
generosity, liberality: and public pirit. In 183 
was one of those who expressed his opinion in 
address to the King’ of England for the x 












the appeal of some Hindus against the abolitio! 
Suttee by his Majesty in Council, 
* w * * 















DWARKA NATH MrTTER, who was born in. 
in a village in the Hooghly district, received 
education in the Hooghly College. He was not — 
well acquainted with Mathematics and English | 
also well posted in French. He joined the ba 
the Sudder Dewani Adalat in 1856. He picke 
a good practice within a short time. He att 
the notice of the two leaders of the bar, Rama F 
Roy. and Sambhu Nath Pandit. In 1867 he - 


in his 34th year. His merits were highly apprec 
by Sir Barnes Peacock, who was then the € 
Justice. The judgments of Dwarkanath give en 
evidence of his great learning, ability. and rese 
By his premature death the country was 
of a most learned, upright, able and indepe 
judge. 
* * * * 
RAMESH CHANDRA MITTER, who belonged . 
Kayastha family of the 24-Parganas, acquire 
putation of being one of the soundest lawyers. 
was offered a seat on the bench of the Calcutta 
Court after the death of Dwarkanath Mitter. 
- .* 
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ciating Chief Justice. He had to retire from the - 
— a Or - 


ich at an early age on account of his ill-health. 
amiable character endeared him to all. 

(T Ae AP * * E 

SAMBHU NATH PANDIT was a well-known lawyer. 
was born in 1820 at Bhowanipore in Calcutta. 
1861 he was appointed a Government pleader. 
| 3 also a judge of the Caleutta High Court. 
3 s .the President of the Bhowanipore Brahmo 
E ur * * ad 
/GooROODAS BANERJEE, who was born in 1844, 
is a brilliant student of the Calcutta University. 
joined the Calcutta High Court bar in 1872, 
ained Doctorate in Law in 1876 and was appointed 
zore Law Lecturer in 1878. He was appointed 
üdge of the Calcutta High Court in 1888, which 
1 he honourably held till his retirement in 1904. 
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' was the first Bengali Vice-Chancellor of the 
Ucutta University. Brought up in penury ir. early 
' he did much for the betterment of the lot of 
ly students and himself lived a simple austerc 
‘till his death. His treatise on the Law of 
Tidhan is recognised as the authoritative book on 
subject. His Bengali book Karma-o-gnana won 
him immense respect. Not only his positive 
rest in multifarious’ literary activities but also 
3 own versatile scholastic attainments were widely 
VINE es * * * 
SARADA CHARAN MITRA, who was born in 1848 
a small but populous village of Panisahala in the 


ted praise from the bench and the bar. He receiv- 
iny luable help and advice from Dr. Surya Kumar 
jadhikari, who was his de facto guardian. He 
‘lated judge of the Calcutta High Court and 
"confirmed in his post on the retirement of Sir 
jodas Banerjee. He was deeply interested in 
gali literature and in order to be able tc serve 
lore devotedly he stepped out of the High Court 
ch in 1908. He presided over many literary 


i. 
Naa] 


Aye v 
- as a 


dn 
ferences and became President of the Bangiya 
itya Parishat more than once. He was also the 


tion of Vidyapati's works. His articles 


[ukherjee's magazine. 
a single script for the whole of India. Before he 
-his seat permanently as a judge he was deputed 
he then Government with Mahamahopadhyaya 
ore sad Sastri to report on the Budh-Gaya dis- 


‘ap ra! ' 
e, His report was considered as a monument of 


ning, try, and ability, and above all, im- 


— —— * * * 

RASH BEHARI GHOSH, who was born in a village 
the Burdwan district, was a brilliant lawyer, a 
lefu] qrator, and above all, a great patron of 
anical education in India. He started legal prac- 
in the Calcutta High Court and in a few years 
great reputation in the profession. His 
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course on the Law of Mortgage in India delivered 
gore Law Lecture to the Calcutta Univer- 
acclaimed. as highly authorftative. He 


_ he was distinguished for his mastery over the English — 
language. After the partition of Bengal under Lord — — 

Curzon he came to associate himself with the na- 

tional political movement and became the President 
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of Indian National Congress in 1908, He made a 
princely gift of over fifteen lakhs to Calcutta Uni: 
versity for technical and scientific education. ^ot 
Lg * * * 
WooMESH CHANDRA BONNERJEE, was was born 


at Kidderpore, a suburb of Calcutta, will long be 
remembered for his being the first President of 


Indian National Congress, which had its first session 


in Bombay in 1885. He developed a keen interest 
in law when he was employed as a clerk in a solici- 
tor’s office. He was a well-known barrister and 
twice declined the offer of Judgeship of Calcutta 
High Court. He was the first Indian te be appointed 
Standing Counsel. He made his mark in the profes- 
sion during the famous Contempt of Court proceed- 
ings against Surendra Nath Banerjea. In 1902 he 
went to England and carried on legal practice in the 
Privy Council. He died in England in 1906, 


* * * * 


ASHUTOSH MOOKERJEE was born in Calcutta in 
1864. His father, who was a medical practitioner, 
hailed from the Hooghly district. Completing his 
brilliant academic career Ashutosh began practising 
at the Calcutta High Court. He was appointed a 
Judge of the Calcutta High Court in 1904 and 
officiated as Chief Justice in 1920. A brilliant 
scholar, an eminent jurist and a flourishing lawyer 
he made his deepest impress as a devoted and out- 
standing educationist. He held the position of the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University for some 
years. It was through his bold and far reaching 
efforts that the University of Calcutta attained great 
fame and stature. He was the President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. He used to encourage 


students and scholars alike to produce intelligent 
and useful work in the field of culture, 


* * * # 


SATYENDRA PRASANNA SINHA was the first and 


the only Indian who was honoured with a hereditary 
British Peerage. He was also the first Indian to be 
a Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council as well 
as to be a Governor of a British Indian Province.. 
He was born at Raipur in the Birbhum district in 
1863. He joined the Lincoln’s Inn in England to 
study law. He came back to Calcutta after sufficient- 
ly qualifying himself to practise as a barrister in 
the Calcutta High Court. In recognition of his great 
Success at the bar he was appointed Standing Counsel! 
and later Advocate-General. He was elected Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress. He had the 


. unique distinction of being a Member of the War 


Conference in Britain during the First World War 
and representing the Government of 
subsequent Peace Conference. He was a 


inted 
In 1920, with 


m - 
the full-fledged Governorship of Bihar and Cris: 
due to ill-health he had to relinc aish 
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-. "A MOTOR TRIP IN EUROPE 


( Cantmued From Page 89) 


spoke in Frencb and German I took the earphone 
for listening in to the English rendering and looked 
at the poor translators who were shut up there in 
smell elass cages in one corner of the room. I 
could see the incessant movements of their lips and 
the perspiration gathering on their forehead and 
gould imagine what they were going through. 

Anyway we really enjoyed the P.E.N. Congress, 
Specially my husband who was present there as my 
guest, and attended all the receptions and parties 
scrupulously avoiding all meetings. He told them 
he preferred dinners to lectures and while we were 
shut up gaining knowledge about the theatre he had 
the whole Vienna to roam about with a couple of 
cameras hung on his back and a bright sun to help 
him. They all envied him and assured him that they 
would have liked to have done the same but were 
afraid to do so. 

Besides the sessions and meetings our times 
were beoked up with receptions and parties held in 
most luxurious palaces of Vienna, which are now 
reserved only for big receptions and banquets, 


WEST & EAST 


The most impressive one was at the palace of 
the Empress Maria Theresa. The 17th century 
palace is called Schonnbrunn, meaning the beautiful 
castle. All the members and delegates. were there. 
There was an informal atmosphere all round inspite 
of it being a State reception given by the Chancellor. 
I remember Lord Pethick Lawrence being present 
there. He was an extremely nice man and told me how 
he had. to argue about India in the Parliament, on 
his return from the Cabinet Mission. "But how are 
yeu going to keep up the standard and produce more 
riches and luxury when you have lost India and will 
ultimately have to lose all your Eastern territory ?" 
I asked him pointblank. “Yes”, he agreed “we have 
lost the East but we have achieved something else — 
it is the atomic energy. If we could use it for peace- 
ful developments we could do wonders." “But don't 
you think it is better to limit our wants somewhere 
and not to progress at such a fast rate ?" “Oh no,” 
he said, "we must go on progressing. We the men 
of the West do not believe in such Eastern philosophy 
as yours. We must stop nowhere and ambition has 
no limit. Demand of hunger must bé met, and the 
men would have to be provided for by some means 
or other. The world has still sufficient resources to 
provide for ail'. We all talked a good deal with 
each other that night. Schonnbrunn was really a 
Schonnbrunn with great big gilded halls of white 
marble beautifully decorated with chandeliers, ex- 
quisite flowers, and costly velvet curtains. 

While I stood in the mirrored luxurious hall 
which was supposed to be the dressing room of Maria 
Theresa, I reflected once more what was after all 
real and what unreal and where are the values ? 
What different scenes were played here only two 
hundred years ago. How the Empress used to roam 
about in these rooms planning her daughter's mar- 
riage to France. She exists no more except in the 
pages of history and to her we did not exist at all. 
But still she was there, and we are here, only with 
a thin curtain of two hundred years between us. I 
looked out of the balcony. A great big moon was 
shining, fogaik the tree tops of the garden, soften- 
ing the marble figures into a haze of dreamy silvery 
light. 

We had our last session in the great hall of 
the University and the last reception given by the 
Mayor in the Townhall. The Mayor .presented us 
with a nice book about Austria. There was an 







autograph hunting expedition in the evening, My — 
sari was an attraction and I remember how hesitantly 4 
they would come and would apologise to admire 
dress, and would request for an autograph. : 
really cannot remember all the members and the 
delegates we met, Neither will they remember -— $ 
but still we cannot deny that even that short 
porary meeting had a real effect on all of us. 
talked and discussed about the fundamental 

of our thoughts. And when we said goodbye amidst i a 
clicking of cameras all round, once more I thought - 
that cultura] movements were the only effective means — 
of uniting the world for one great cause at the same - 
time preserving the customary and the traditions ^ 
distinction of races, 








( Continued From Page 75 ) 


portion of clay is high, sand or gravel may be PU 
in certain proportions to reduce the clay content Les 5 
unit volume, and thus to reduce the cement required. 
Chemical and mechanical properties should be — 
sidered to decide soil and aggregate mixture,  - 4 
Soil stabilisation when properly carried out pro- » 
duces materials which are not brittle and are not li- - 
able to crack like a purely concrete surface. This soil 
cement stabilised could be used in the walls, floors, i 
pathways, etc., as Low-Cost building materials spé“ - 
cially for the improvement of village. 
The system of construction is known as “shell 
construction”. The superstructure cf the shell house | 
type of construction is made in the shape of a 
catenary so that the dead load stresses are purely 
compressive. Since the bending movements due to — 
live loads cannot altogether be eliminated an ade- - 
quate moment resistance is provided by thickening — 
the arch ring, ribbing the concrete by providing cor- 
rugations formed at no great expense by the use 
of hessian etc. ee 
The explanation for the Low-Cost-Housing of 
the shell roof lies in the deadweight of the struc- 
ture. The volume of the building materials used — 
is only 20% of that required for.a convertional flat — 
roof house. In addition, this also leads to. — 
reduction of cost of labour, transport and han 
the materials ete. The above system could be ` 
in the construction of Low-Cost-Housing in India, - 
specially in urban areas. 1 


STANDARDISATION | 1 


Mechanisation of building techniques for com- 
pleting the construction of Low-Cost-Housing schemes - 
quickly and economically will be feasible only if 
quite a good proportion of building components are — 
standardised. Then only will it. be possible to — 
manufacture precast numbers on a large scale eco- 
nomically. The adoption of fabricated standard sized 
doors and windows ‘with shutters will also bring 
down costs. Windows can be o? metal or metal 
alloy while door shutters can be of plywood or press- 
ed wood with a tongue veneer. Introduction of me- - 
chanisation by making use of plants and machinery 
such as hoist jobs, steel forms, tubular scaff t 
wheel barrows, chutes for pouring concrete et d 
ultimately lead to economy in construction costs, 
reduce accidents and increase efficiency. | 

The ancillary services, health and sanitary eus 
should not be forgotten in the Low-Cost- 
The barest minimum essential services like 
water supply, disposal of human excreta, dis nor. 
refuse and storm water drainage etc., Should also be- 
taken into consideration in — 
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PRIMITIVISM 


PEUMITIVIsM in art and culture, advocated by 
the modern Western scholar-critics, should be 
property understood in the light of progress made 
in all aspects of creative activities of the world. 
Jt is generally told by the critics that Primitive 
Art is great and ‘timeless’ because it had no past 
or future. But actually, art of all ages can be 
aseribed as inimitable and timeless. On the other 
hand. primitive culture actually indicates a metamor- 
phosis of a lower order of human progress. It can- 
Act, therefore, dispassionately be taken as a criterion 
of fulfilment of its purpose. Any beginning that 
incites evolutive-dynamic action for progress, can- 
not be ear-marked as a final 
ideal issue. From the origin of man there has been 
indeed an incessant influx of novelty into the old 
world of. ours, predilection of which is strongly 
indicated in modern Western Art and pompous 
praise is bestowed upon it by our art-eritics. Sur- 
realist artists like Piecasso, Mettessi and Paul Klee 
are now in the-forefront of: publicity and their art 
has aiready eaptured the imagination, of.the young 
minds. These artists are imposing precocious fame 
te the primitive art in which. aesthetic inspiration 
is suberdinated to the impulsive thoughtless action. 
In other words, imperfect art technique of the un— 
developed primitive artists’ work is, being super- 
imp»sed on all age-long matured experiences an 
methods of art of the world. : The chronological 
staces of cultural development in this ase is going 
to be shattered ànd a peculiar ideology is deliberately 
substituted to suit the purpose of such change in 
art to ensuré modernity in outlook. Though such 
influence of primitivism in current art of the world 
may be ephemeral, it has already become widespread. 

Let us examine closely the meaning. of the 
werd ‘Primitive’. Primitive relates to unskilled 
simplicity of. the pre-historic age and is actually 
apposed to the word ‘Art’ which denotes skill—a 
system or technique to facilitate performance of 
certain action of a civilized man. A tree can. be 
cut dewn with its root. and the trunk can be ‘used 
as a seat, but an artist can fashion it into a chair 
by employing his imagination and skill. Art requires 
sophisticated artfulness-ahd experiences and, there- 
fore, eannot be compared with that of the primitive 
adventures, One cannot liquidate all aesthetic dis- 
errnination for the sake of modernism and. novelty: 


ART IN EAST & WEST 


Novelty has somehow taken the place of 
origimality in European art of our time. Art is, on 
the contrary, not just a human invention and con- 
trivance, but à spomtaneous aesthetic experience of 


achievement or an. 


his soul seeking suitable form in both universal | 
and natural images, a symbol of his own feeling 


expression. But in India, art has always heen — 


jective and never attempted to be a photographic ~ 
representation of natural form. To observe and to 
draw are, therefore, not the goal of the artist in 
India. He should visualise what he has seen or eX- 
perienced and then re-create, becomimg one with the 
object he paints. Indian art has a ways been nol- 
secular, in a sense, that the mighty impulse of 


creation through imagination and meditation brings — 


the artist nearer to the Cosmos itself. Artist's 
imagination is akin to the inspiration of the poet, 
the vision of the sages and intuition- 
philosophers. 


This form of conception in Indian art can be 


of the . 


MODERN ART AND CULTURE 


By ASIT KUMAR HALDAR 














better illustrated when Lord Buddha gained his - 


enlightenment under the Bodhi tree in Urubela. Bud- 
dha with his mind concentrated, purified, cleansed 


with the defilement gone,—supple, dexterous, firm and 


impassable, directed his. mind to the: knowledge of 
the remembrance of his former existence....he 
came to know his past life with their special modes 
and details. This became his first knowledge that he 
gained in the first watch of the night and his 
ignorance was dispelled and knowledge arose, 
Similarly he experienced super-human visions in the 
second watch of the night. .In the last watch of 
the night he realised how to destroy his re-birth © 
after leading a religious: life, doing what was to be 
done;—there he knew nothing for him, beyond this 
world. This was the third knowledge that he gained 
and ignorance was dispelled, knowledge arose, 
darkness vanished and light: ‘rev2aled. Similarly, 
Indian art and religion are transcendent realization 
of form or manifestation of all forms -nd spirit in 
all its rich thoughts of — — variety. 


GREEK FORMS IN. ART. 


. In. the easly, stage of evolution; ’ EPOD ait ~ 


j 


drew ‘inspiration from the classical Greece with its 
well-poised athletic forms of male 5eauty and supple 
muscular form of. female, which became ideals im- 
art ahd gradually with the passage | of'time and with — 
the invention of ‘photography, ‘values of such art 


diminished: “Instedd of” reverting =o the” intuftional ' 


dnd imaginative Art of Byzantine and Gothie Sekool, 
they found solace in imitatin undeveloped primitive 
art of the prehistoric ages. 
a ‘progress’ they had to ooit a new ideology | 
sociated from romanticism, and rhythmic realisti 
forms of traditional motifs in art As seed is rea- 


lised in formation of a tree. similarly a — 
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its sur-realist school which can go without: tradition 
w discipline of the past experiences. In the matter 
manticism, naturalism and ‘traditional discipline, 
n art never differed from Western school of 
Painting. But on closer observation, other differ- 
ences. are noticeable. Indian art is realistic and 

3 intac / proportions “of ‘natural forms but does 
eliberately imitate Nature. Indian art in thia 
st is a natural evolution of primitive expression 
Lo some extent could be compared with the 
rn Western school of Impressionism. Though 
ique itself is not art, it,-is sa -vehicle - of 
expressing art; and perfection of. technique is a 
Jegitimate requirement for artistic creation. Academic 





discipline blended with country's art-tradition can 
amake art unequivocaily impressive; - Moreover, with 
the artist's metaphysical depth- and detachment, 
ly new forms of expressions ean be evolved in 

ict transcendental’ plane which can derive 
rotound. sentiment and symbolical meaning. The 
‘rill, of imagination pos — tn ep pida 
motional rapport. with | ature, consolidates the 
$ eat cee perfection through art. > Religions 
have pr duced gods and goddesses and the pagan 
' areek identified gods with ideal features of human 
orms. Christian art also followed the maxim. 
Whereas, Indian artists put several hands and heads 
2 id reshaped the standard of "human form to create 


-REALIST’S REPRESSED COMPLEXES 


- ,,7he artists super-ego could build such images 
i out hamperi realistic anatomical propor- 
$ ani: uman beings, whereas wilful 
atricity in sur-realist art expresses repressed 
complexes—vulgar and stupid, The refined medita- 
tion (dhyana) on the other hand, enabled artists of 
India to evoke pictures of gods and goddesses— the 
mi iphysical expressions which Stand for vehicies 
Universal and Eternal. Subjectivism in this 
an remove such dissatisfactory approach to 

ft, which is devoid of intellectualism. The artist 
an fashion his psychological and mental processes 
-aesthetic contemplation and remould his art in 
multifarious ways for his audience. Art has no 
xed routine and artist can help the mind's adjust- 
lents according to the environment and suitability. 
f time. A man of philosophical bent of thought 
nay not like to live with a painting depicting a 


o 


é$ 


iblime landscape., He would, perhaps, prefer to 


ee nis own transcendental experience unfold in a 
Jjicture. Similarly, a newly married couple would be 
appy with a 


VM Uti ly 

obje ron ndneiple in relation with external.forms 
! key to revalue the reality. A 
French art-critic, M. Andre'Breton observes : 
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eleboretely. . In E 
"The Universe is re- A 
: garded as the transformation of the Supreme Being. | 
All transformation. consists of Shyana, ie. dark 
colour, and through that is the sustenance of  — — 
worldly life. The Lord, the creator of all creatures 
The universal 
in India of the oneness in 
diversity of form, flesh and Spirit, brought about 
complex qualities of the ‘deities. Shukra-Nitisara 
enjoins this method of visualisation upon the image- . 
In order that the form of an — 
image may be brought fully and clearly before the . . 
image-maker should meditate : and his | 
Success will be in proportion to his meditation. No | 
other way—not indeed seeing the object itself wil — 
urpose. In other words, the artist 
Should attend to the images of gods by means of 
Spiritual contemplation only. This spiritual visicn 
is the best and truest standard for him, He shouid 
not depend upon the visible objects perceived by the 
external senses. That: is the reasor why mere  - 
imitation of Nature is never attempted sy the Indian š 
artists. His power of visualization and intuition was 
for his self-realization and was. accepted as finer 
means. | — 


INDIA’S ROLE IN ART | C 


Whatever good or bad the influence of the pree 
sent psycho-analyst school might have on the art | 
of Europe, it may not have a healthy development 


uy 


it according to the present-day life ard its spirit. 


. Universalism attributed to Such modere art-expres- 


forms. So, Indian art too Should retaim its creative y 
individuality and typical Indian stamp rather than 4 
ibed by some other 


ouni amalgam of s hybrid — 
expression of different schools of a 4 






art, such as’ an 
admixture of ancient Chinese and Pre-Raphaelite 
techniques, but should be le Sincere expression of 
an. conveyed in his spontaneous c-eation. 


To some modern art-critics of Europe, aesthetics . * 
Seemed like sophisticated behaviourism and quite . 
insignificant to labour upon. They dc no- value . 
anything “beyond science" and cannot thus f m | 
the mystery of art and its nature. ji ^" 
Europe became victim of Science. After the Gothic T 
or Byzantine School, which was essential y aesthe 
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By RAJ SEKHAR BOSE 


dedicated to religious purposes and practised usury - 





^A FTER the guardiar deity of children, Sasti, had 
^^" been duly honoured with a ceremony, Sukumari 
Bid her new-born baby on a low wooden stool and 
bowed before her husband, touching his feet with 
Ber forehead. Sukumari was twenty-four and her 
Fusoard, Gokul Goswami, fifty-four. 

“ow lovely you look !” exclaimed Gokul Babu, 
“Like Urvashi fresh from her bath in the sea !" 
She pressed the palms of her hands together and 
pleaded, “Please, I beg of you, release me.‘ It is 
seven years sinee I came to you and I have borne 
six children. Five are dead. Only one remains. 
- cannot suffer any more. My health is gone. I 
phaill surely die if I conceive again. And this baby 
^00." l 


“God forbid,” protested Gokul Babu, “Why 
should you die ? Children are born, live and die 
according to the will of God. That is to say, 
accorcing to the karmas of their former lives, I 
see clearly now that you have completed your quota 
of suffering. Your bed luck is passing. From now 
2n you have nothing more to fear." 

Gokul Chandra Goswami was a Sub-registrar in 

+ Sheorzgachi. His job was a comfortable one. 
There was little work and his office was near his 
residence. He read a great deal, and was proficient 


ir many Shestras. He even read English and 
Bengali novels and was considered learned. His 
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. circumstances were easy for he owned property d: 


against this inj 
ditional  secial 
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e 
under an assumed name. Seven years before, Gokt b 


Babu had gone on pilgrimage to the sacred places 2 
in the foothills of the Himalayas, completing the — 
pilgrimage by climbing as far as Lake Manas and - 
Kailas. When he came back he declared that Me | 
had been reborn and it was no longer possible for |. 
him to live with his family. He must have a new -— 
one. There was no difficulty. An orphan, the — 
daughter of -poor parents, Sukumari, came into his — 
home. His first wife, Katyani, took her three 


. children and went to live with her brother in Cal — 


cutta. A meagre monthly allowance her husband — 
sent her was the only connection that remained 
between them. Her two daughters were married 
and lived with their husbands’ families,  . E 


Y: 

“Do not deceive me with false hope”, Sukumari 
replied to her husband's effort at consolation, “I - 
have read in the papers that a method of birth - 
control has been found which our ministers in 
Delhi consider good. You are so wela — 
sipe 









Don’t you know about it? Go to Calcutta í 4 
ask the ministers there to teach you,” ias 
“Rot they know !” — 
“Ask the chief minister, Ive heard that e 
a doctor." | Ee 
"Are you crazy, Sukumari ? What things you _ 
say! You! A respectable Brahmin wife in &* 
us Brahmin family! A little learning is a - 
erous thing | You have learnt enough to read | 
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E Don’t you know it is a great sin to arrest 
= — the processes of birth by artificial means? 


= newspapers. Now all sorts of wrong ideas are 

getting into your head. Don’t you know it is a 
mn at sin to arrest the processes of birth by arti- 
E n ficial means? God created po m — to 
— multiply his subjects. Woman's duty is to concelve. 
E it I ordained. Do you wish to interfere with 
— -— the will of God ?" 


- 
< 


Ts "I am an ignorant woman. I know nothing. 
— I spoke of it because I have heard that it is done 
— $n most families nowadays, and I fear for my life. 
I do not know right from wrong. But who does 

not interfere with the will of God? God sent you 
naked on to the earth. Why do you wear clothes ? 
m LI do you shave ? Why do you make use of false 


Be : “you must not say such things Suku! 
Radhamadhav ! Your tongue will drop out '" 
“The tongues of the Delhi ministers haven't 


BU dropped out |” 


E “They will! They will! When their measure 
E. sin is full! If one follows the injunctions of the 
^ astras God's will is not inffinged. It is a great 


- . sin not to follow them. Know once and for all that 
- po one can escape his fate. In respect of children 
~ _ you havg, been unlucky and have suffered. When 
| yot luck changes you will be happy. We must 
E p to what is destined for us. ese are very 
EC p matters. I'll explain them to you sometime." 
E Sukumari, discouraged, was silent. 

Ee ^ * * * 

E Before six months had passed Sukumari became 
— big with child once more. She fell ill. The doctor 
. . diagnosed her ailment as severe anaemia with various 
* complications. If she were removed to Calcut 













e was à& | 


chance of her pulling through, he said. “Don’t you 
worry at all, Suku,” said Gokul Babu lightly dis- 
missing the doctor's advice, “You'll be well in no 
time. All you have to do is to get an amulet from 
our astrologer and keep on taking the pills Bidhu 
doctor has prescribed." 


“I have not been away for a long time,” Gokul 
Babu said to Sukumari just before the Pujah holi- * 
days, “I feel the need of a change.” He added seven 
days’ leave to the holidays and joined Naresh Babu, 
a lawyer friend who was travelling as far as Rames- 
war with his party. Sukumari was not to worry. 
He was leaving a maid with her, end the servant 
boy, Gupe. The wife of the milkman had promised 
to come to see her twice a day. He would be back 
for the Festival of the Lamps. 


Not long after Gokul Babu’s departure Suku- 
mari took to her bed. Three weeks passed slowly 
and with difficulty, Then an evening came on which 
she felt her breath was failing. A lantern was 
burning but she could not see. Her baby lay beside 
her. Resting her hand on his head she prayed, , 
"Holy Mother of the World, I am going. Who will 
look after my baby ? Oh Mother Sasti, Guardian 
of Children, take pity, Have mercy on my child! 
Save him 1" 


Filling the room with light the goddess’ appear- 
ed. “What is it, child? she asked tenderly. 


"My life is ebbing out,” Sukumari murmured, 
“T have heard, Mother, that children are born at 
your desire and live by your grace. You are She 
Who dwells in all things as Mcther! Mother 
dear, I am going, look after my child !” 


The goddess ran her lotus hand over Sukumari’s 
brow. “I shall make provision for your child," she 
promised, “Sleep in peace !" 

Sukumari slept. 

“Meni !" the goddess called. 


A great cat appeared before her. Its head was 
black but the rest of its body was a pure white. 
On its forehead was a red mark in the parting of 
the black markings and its tail was ringed as 
though with bracelets, 


“What is it you will, Holy Mother ?" asked the 


cat, standing on its hind legs and folding its forepaws 
reverently. | 


“You must take charge of this baby boy." 
“But I am a cat, Mother !" 
“Take human shape." 


Instantly a handsome young woman stood.in 
the cat's place. “Holy Mother," she said, "I shall 
take charge of this baby. But I have young ones 
of my own. What wil happen to them? My 
first litter has grown up and I do not worry about 
them. They can feed themselves by catching mice * 
and crickets and rats, looking for scraps of food 
or stealing a little. But I have four little kittens 
who have not yet opened their eyes and are still 
on milk. What will happen to them ?" ! 
“Turn back into a cat now and -hen to suckle 
them." | 


"But what will the head of the house think ? 
Therell be trouble if Goswami finds it out.” 


"Don't be afraid. If he finds out he too will 
turn into a cat", : 


“Will he turn back into a man ?" 


“No, never. He will be a cat forever. So he 
will not be able to make trouble. You also need 
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By the flickering light of the lantern Gokul Babu 
saw a very pretty girl holding the baby in her arms. 


Soen as satisfactory arrangements are made for the 
, Cae of the child." 


Ihe goddess vanished. Sukumari's infant son 
woxe and began to cry. Meni took the baby to her. 
The bunzry child gurgled with pleasure at the full 
breast. 


* * * * 


A hackney drove up and Stopped in front of 
the house. Gokul Babu had returned. He was ex- 
pectec tc rejoin his post on the day following the 
nex. “Gupe!” he called, “Where are you? Come and 
cary my luggage in! Has the maid left already ? 
What's the matter ? Why doesn't any one answer ? 
Suku, where are you ? Why don’t you come out ? 
Come here a minute ?” | 


Nobody came. Gokul Babu was obliged to take 

his trunk and bedding cut of the hackney himself, 

~ with the help of the coachman. He paid the fare 

" and dismissed him. “How are you, Suku ?" he 

asked as he entered the house, “How is the baby ? 
Whr didnt you write tc me ?" 


By the flickering light of the lantern Gokul 
Baba saw a very pretty girl holding the baby in 
her arms. She stood in front of him. “Who are 
you ?" he demanded, | 


"I am Menaka," she answered, “a distant cousin 

of Sukumari’s. I received news that she was seri- 

^ onsis iil end all alone. There was no one to look 
after the baby. So I came as quickly as I could." 


“It is good of vou to come, Menaka !” exclaimed 
Gokel Babu gratefully, “and since you have come 


_ Jou mey as well stay on. How ig your cousin? 
, 7] a ei. rte. 4€ d EE zuo Ne me DET ue, 
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Her sleep seems fs be sound. Ts she running 
temperature ? A high one ?" 
"Sukumari has just died," ^ 
Gokul Babu wailed and beat his head with is 


fists. “Where have you gone leaving me all along, 
he cried, “What wi happen to the baby ?" . 


"Hush, Cousin-in-aw !" Meni reproved him, 


$ 


“There will be time enough to weep later. No w 
summon people. Make arrangements for crematio le 
Don’t delay !” 
Gokul Babu did as he was bid. 
* * * 


* ; 

"How lucky it is that you came, Menaka," 
Gokul Babu said a couple of days later, "I get my 
meals and the baby is alive. You are a fine gi l. 
I think that since you have taken charge of us you 
should make it permanent by becoming the lady 
of the house and shining in my home”, 


"You are very im tient," : 
"Why are you in such a 1 eople 
say * Let your grief for my cousin diminis . 
Complete the period of mourning and all the f 
rites. Then you may speak to me about it.” 


The funeral feast was over. Gokul Babu felt 
uneasy. Menaka’s behaviour seemed to him very 


questionable. Unable to keep his peace he asked 
her, “Menaka, 


See here, your behaviour is very odd. 
You are an unmarried girl. How is it that you can 
give suck ? I have seen you nurse the baby. Have 
you had children? Please answer plainly. How- 


ever beautiful you may be, I cannot marry a bad 
woman !” 


“Oh, so you have been spying on me!” Menaka 
retorted with a laugh, Venerable Goswamiji, don't — 
be alarmed! No blemish will you be able to c je 

I am wholly pure and, as- 
sin. You are learned and. 
shastras. Have you ney S 
woman ? That is what I am. - 
fill with milk for ur 


and 
fill of his own mother’s 


Gokul Babu’s suspicions were not allayed. | 
But Menaka's beauty bewitched him. He was deter- 
mined not to let her go whatever might happen, 
Within two months they were married, E 
* 


* 


1 


* * E 

Gokul Babu's distress grew. Where did Menaka . 

go every night so secretly ? And on Sundays she | 
was missing for several hours durirg the noon. — 
Perhaps she went out every day. How cculd he 
know ? Gokul Babu did not wish to displease his - 
beautiful wife. He was completely at her mercy. | 
She was his third. But one day he broke out, “Tell - 
me, where is it you go ever so often ?" / 


"That is no concern of yours," Menaka answer- ^ 
ed proudly, "Surely I am not a slave. Do I ever |. 
&sk you where you spend your evenings ?" 














Gokul Babu decided that he ought not to keep | 
quiet. He must find out to whom sh® wert, Hes 
purchased a flash light and secreted it in the AM 4 
room in a place where he could reach it easily with. | 
out being detected by Menaka. That night he went 
to bed early and pretended to be p. About — 
midnight Menaka got up and left the room silently, - 
Gokul Babu followed her barefooted, A 


Menaka crossed the courtyard and went out by 
the back door. She entered a low thatched shed 
behind the house where firewood, coal and cowdung « 
Her figure was indistinct far. sha 
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— a white sari and she vanished as soon 
is the entered the shed. Gokul Babu, with the help 
f his flash light, saw only a white cat lying in one 
cc orner. Four kittens were feeding at her teats. Of 
maka there was no trace. 


around the walls of the shed. 
E “What is it ?' answered the cat, “Don’t shout 
you will fri ghten my kittens. Gokul Babu 
we as so uus igi that he dropped the flash light. 
But he saw as well as ever despite the dark and he 
elt no surprise. ‘‘Radhamadhav !” he exclaimed in 
E Voice, “illegitimate children in a Brahmin's 


- — “A fine Brahmin !" Meni answered, “You cannot 
see your face but you can put your hand behind 


VC 
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Gokul Babu put his hand behind him and dis- 
covered that he had a full-grown tail. Even that 
E. not surprise him. He went on indignantly, 
rou’ = a bad woman! How many lovers do you 
ave , 


3 "I haven't counted them." 
. “Get out of my house this instant !" 


_ “Who are you to turn me out, Goswami ? Don't 
you know that it is a matriarchal society ? Men 

E 2 not the masters. They are of no importance, 
companions of the moment only.” 


j 
* 
n 

^ ^ 













Gokul Babu mewed furiously and tried to bite 
feni. Meni gave a single leap and called, “Ur-rauo!”’ 
Ac According to Sri Dipankar Bose, who is an expert in 
the language and customs of the cats, a mother 
ur mmons her sons to her rescue with just such & 


Et 


à * Meni had a taste for novelty. From a wide 
ty of — she had obtained a motley array 
f sons. “What’s the matter, Mother ?” cried the 
hite, black, grey, brown, dappled and striped cats 


im On themselves instantly in response to 
f Yer cail. 


"Drive this wicked fellow away !" she said. 
. Seven of her sons pounced tigerishly upon Gokul 


“Menaka”, Gokul Babu called, running his light i 
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Babu who was now only a tom cat. He fled, scratch- 
ed and bleeding. One of his paws was ame. 
* * * 2 

Three days later the first wife of Goku! Chan- 
dra Goswami received the following letter. “My 
revered Elder Sister, I am Menaka, your unfcrtunate 
younger sister, our husband's third wife. Last 
night Goswami quarrelled with me and left home. 
He vowed by his sacred thread, which he broke, 
that he would not come back. I am no- eapable of 
looking after his property. It is necessary for you 
to come immediately with your children and take 
possession Of it. Our second sister, Sukumari, left 
a baby boy to our care who is now nine or ten 
months old. He is a lovely baby and you are sure 


to love him. I do not intend to stay here any 
longer. As soon as you come I will go to live with 


my mother. Yours obediently, Menaka." 


Katyani did not delay. She returned to her 
husband's house and brought her children with her. 
Taking Sukumari’s baby boy into her arms affec- 
tionately she said, “He will be as my own to me." 


Menaka was indeed a fine girl. She asked for 
nothing. Katyani offered her a monthly allowance 
but Menaka protested. “I do not need it," she said, 
"I wil not want for anything at my mother's". She 
even refused to take her train fare. But at the 
time of leaving she said, “Elder Sister, you are not 
a widow. Whether you ever hear from our husband 


or not, he is alive and you should eat fish for his 
sake. It will bring him misfortune if you do not. 
I have another favour to ask of you also. An old 
tom cat comes to the house daily. Take pity upon 
it, please, and give it the fish bones mixed with a 
little rice. And when you can, give t some milk. 
The poor creature is old and infirm.” 

“Do not worry about that, sister", Katyani 
assured her warmly, “I shall feed your poor tom cat." 


(Translated from Bengali by 
Lila Ray and Aja Mukherji) 





Meni gave a single leap and called “Ur- rauo 
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TÀ MLAN BARORI was-a simple life insurance 

agent. If there was anything extra-ordinary 
about him, it was his extra-ordinary simplicity. 
His dress, his habits, his manners, his living, his 
diet......everything was simple, as simple as his 
heart. Perhaps simplicity, the keynote of his 
character, was also the secret of his success, for 
he was a Success as a life insurance agent, 


Gow, or why, did he step into the world of 
liée insurance? He told me about it one day. Years 
ago, when he was about eleven, he was with his 
mother, a widew, aboard a steamer navigating from 
Narangunj towards Calcutta. On that same steamer 
was another widow, with her only child, a daughter 


ef sewen or sc. Women become friends very easily,- 


particularly when co-travellers, and the two widows 
soon became dear sisters. And their two children 
became playmates. The little girl knew she had lost 
her father for ever, but knew not what a tremend- 
cus less it was. The boy of eleven knew, and he 
pitied the girl all the more. 


The little girl’s father had left no life insurance. 
The oy picked up this information from the con- 
versation between the two widows. In fact only a 
monti before the gentleman's untimely and un- 
expected death, a life insurance agent had ap- 
proached him with a proposal for a twenty years' 
endowment policy for five thousand rupees, only to 
be rudely hounded out of the house. And just a 
monta after that the gentleman died, leaving not 
a copper for nis wife and child! He was repentant, 
on deathbed. but it was then too late. 

The boy, Amlan Barori, was angry with the 
tnoughtless husband and father, but he could 
partly forgive him for his repentance, though late. 
That insurance agent, however, he could not for- 
gre for having given up the fight so easily. The 

How who could not convince a real prospect did 
not deserve to be in the line. He was inefficient; 
he stood too much on his own dignity, or rather 
vanity. Barori could not forgive the unsuccessful 
life imsurance agent, for his cowardly retreat was 
responsible for the helplessness of the unfortunate 
widow and her fatherless daughter. 

and then and there the boy Amlan Barori 
resolved that when he grew up to be a man he 
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would become a life insurance agent; a dogge 
tenacious one, not a selfish, cowardly, inefficte: 
one like that worthless fellow. He would never rix 
up a prospect till he had his life insured. He wot 
coax and cajole, he would argue, he would = 
he would do anything short of physical violer 
Insults he would bear smiling even as Lord Jes 
endured his crown of thorns, for all genuine t 
factors of mankind must ever be prepared to et 
the worst possible treatment from those — 
out to benefit. as 


Their fellow-journeying in the steamer Wi 
short-lived, for the girl got down only a few st 
tions off with her mother. Yo oung Amlan felt 
sudden shock, the like of which he had never f 
before. He had felt deep sympathy for the gi 
and, unknown to himself, the sympathy  h: 
deepened into something like love. It was only j : 
she had left the steamer and the “teamer h 
already started on its journey again, furre vi 
through the water of the broad and turbu 
river Padma, that Amlan remembered he had 
even asked the girl's name. It was then that. 
felt, though only hazily as a boy of eleven cot 
feel, that he had himself to blame for losing h 
for ever. Nor had Amlan’s mother, as he lat 
came to understand, collected any information th 
might. -— in tracing them "ters 














* 1 
Time — on. Days, — months, yea! 
Amlan Barori grew up to be a young man. Wh 
time came for choosing a career, ke bepame a 
insurance agent, taking his work mare as 
mission than as a profession. He felt himeedf r 
ponsible for the future security of countless vou 
be widows and would-be orphans. He felt it j 
holy duty to thrust life insurance policies o 3 
many husbands and fathers as possible. ` For t 
purpose he religiously studied E various arts = 
persuasion. He had some knack for singing; 3 









he practised it so as to fascinate musie-loving 
prospects through songs and make them sign on 
the dotted line. He studied horses and gave race 
tips to race-lovin prospects. He regulsrly studied 
international polities through newspapers, not for 
any love for politics, but to enable himself to 
discuss politics with politically minded prospects. 
To make himself easily popular he even mastered 
some highly entertaining conjuring tricks. His 
tongue was fluent from his very childhood; he 
made it more fluent by habit, and made himself 
a mine of funny tales and anecdotes, In short, he 
learnt many things in order to popularise. himself, 
only popular agents, he felt, could popularise 
life insurance. 
. Amlan Barori went further. Before trying to 
ell life insurance to prospeets he started to give 
them benefits in as many ways as he could. To 
E ve only one example, he moved heaven and hell 
to find a job for an unemployed graduate on the 
ur derstanding that the said graduate would, on 
receipt of his first month's pay in the event of 
: etting the job, get his life insured through 
imlan Barori. When that particular graduate, 
however, got his first, month's pay, he had his life 
nsured all right, but not through Amlan Barori. 
that, however, is another story, and even that did 
10 embitter Barori enough to make him give up 
his habit of obliging people by doing them as 
many good turns as he could, no matter whether 
le received any returns or not. 


Incidentally, Amlan Barori’s first case was 
Mr. Mahesh Mustafi, a small ledger clerk in a big 
sank. He was past forty and had just married for 
he second time after his first wife had died 
'hildless. Only a few days after his second mar- 
jage, a young clerk in the bank died. Young age 
ould not prevent his death. This made Mr. Mustafi 
ervous, and conscience started tormenting him. 
e wondered whether he had done well by mar- 
ying second time so late in life. What would hap- 
en to his widow, and his yet unborn child, if he 
lied all on a sudden? He maintained a ledger of 
ther peoples’ bank accounts, but himself had none. 


, Amlan Barori was a frequenter to that bank. 
e smelt Mustafi and found him an already con- 
rted prospect. Barori got Mustafi’s life insured 
or five thousand rupees on a twenty years 
idowment scheme, | 

_ In the meantime, I have forgotten to say, 
arori’s mother had died, leaving Amlan a com- 
ete She had a desire in her heart to 
> the face ef her daughter-in-law before she 
ed; she died with unfulfilled desire, much to the 
irrow.of her son, 

Amlan could not forget his sweetheart of the 
eamer, He could not remember her face even 
azily. He did not know her name, for her mother 
ad only called her “Khuku” (dear little girl). the 
mon term of endearment, rather than a name 
; which ninety per cent mothers of Bengal cali 
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their daughters some time or other. He did not 
know the name of the station at wh:ch she had 
got down from the steamer. There was no means 
of tracing her or knowing her whereabouts. It 
was also not possible for him to recognise her even 
if he ever chanced to meet her. He realised the 
utter stupidity of continuing to think of her, and 
the still greater stupidity of hoping against hope 
to find her out some day; but the heed and the 
heart do not always walk on paralle: lines, and 
he continued to think and hope. 


Amlan's first case was a very lucky one, for 
case after case followed the first and went on 
fattening his commission account. He was single, 
and he was, as I have said at the outset, simple. 
He had no dependant. His wants were few, luxuries 
and addictions he had none, Earning much and 
spending but little, he went on fattening his bank 
account in the vague hope that some day it might 
be placed at the service of his long-lost but never- 
forgotten sweetheart whom he had met long ago 
for a short while in the steamer, 


Mr, Mustafi, Amlan’s first case, got transferred 
to another branch of the bank in another part of 
the city, and Amlan Barori lost touch with him. 
Mr. Mustafi, unable to afford a flat in the city where 
house-rent was exorbitant, lived a few railway sta- 
tions away from the city, in Baruipur to be exact. 
Everyday he had to come to office partly by train 
from Baruipur station, and partly by bus or tram, 


. and the journey to office and back took a very 


long time, And the journey was extremely strenu- 
ous too, the more so because of Mr. Mustafi’s ad- 
vanced age and weak constitution, not to mention 
the poor diet, better than which he could not 
afford. 


T * * * 


Ten years passed after the first cese. In these 
ten years Barori satisfied his company beyond ex- 
pensar and amassed a good sum of money in his 

ank, The dream of his sweetheart of the steamer- 

journey haunted him still, It was strenge, even to 
himself, that such an unreasonable ard impossible 
dream continued to haunt him, But it was true, 
it was strange but true. He was sad, But he was 
happy too with the tidy bank balance; it seemed 
as if he held it in sacred trust. 


Then came a letter to him. It was addressed 
to the company, and the company had forwarded it 
to him for his attention and necessary action. It 
was a letter from Mr. Mahesh Mustafi, his first case. 
"I am at the farthest end of my resources now.” 
Mr. Mustafi’s letter said, in effect, “I cannot con- 
tinue my policy. I am desperately in need of 
money. l want to surrender my policy to you, kind 
gentlemen. Give me ready cash immeciately, what- 
ever sum the surrender entitles me te. May God 
bless you, gentlemen.” 


It was an extra-urgent S,O.S. Amlan Barori 
had never heard a more desperate cry for help. 
And it had come from his own first case ! This Mr. 
Mustafi had, in a way, ushered him into this noble 
yet lucrative line! And all these years Barori had 

i completely out of touch wita this bene- 
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With some difficulty Barori recognised 
him as Mr. Mahesh Mustafi. 


factor! Mever cared to enquire about his welfare! 
Barori felt ashamed of his thoughtless ingratitude, 
and feit he must make amends, 


The address was on the letter. To that address 
he hurried. Getting down at the Baruipur station 
Barori hed not much difficulty in finding out Mr. 
Mustef’s house, which was a solitary one not far 
from the station. It was a small, very small tiled 
bungalow with a narrow verandah in front, facing 
west. Reclined on an armchair on the verandah was 
an emaciated gentleman looking almost vacantly 


at the sum setting down the horizon. With some 
difüculty, or perhaps without much difficulty, 
Bareri recognised him as Mr. Mahesh Mustafi. 


Ewen after the long gap of ten years, Mr. 
Mustafi at once recognised Barori. A faint smile 
of unteld joy brightened up his disease-dull face, 
“Mr. Bareri?” he said. There was no complaint, 
there was only joyeus welcome in his voice, which 
put Baror at his ease. 


“Yes, Mr. Mustafi,” said Barorl. “I come to 
see you. Sorry I couldn’t keep touch with you all 
these I didn’t know......I mean I got your 
letter enly yesterday, and......” 


Trying to be easy, he became clumsy. 


"My letter? Ah yes, my letter. To the com- 
pans," mused Mr, Mustaf. “So kind of the com- 
pany to have sent you, Mr. Barori. So kind, so 
kind” Mr. Mustafi seemed to feel overwhelmed by 
this much too unexpected kindness of the cumpany. 

"No, Mr, Mustafi. I mean, not exactly," said 
Barori "I have come more on my own behalf than 
on the company’s.” 

“Ged bless you, Mr. Barori,” said Mr, Mustafi 
in a tone which left no doubt about his sincerity, 
“God bless you for coming. My near and dear ones, 
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the few that I had, have all forsaken me. And rs 
don’t blame them. It is a dangerous, treacherous 


disease, you know. Not the galloping type to finish 
me off soon, but the creeping type which is finishing 


yonder stool. That’? right. Don’t come nearer. It 


is a dangerous disease, my friend.” z 
Amlan Barori took his seat on the stool, 
wondering what to say next. o 


As if to give Barori a summing up of the. 
situation, Mr. Mustafi said, "I have been a regular 


T.B. patient for over two years, Mr. Barori, Over 


two years without any income, Malati, my wife, 


noble, unfortunate paragon of a wife, earns a 
small amount by teaching, sewing and embroidery 


in a near-by girls’ school. It will require her ser- - 
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me by inches. Be seated, Mr. Barori, on that 
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vices no longer from next month, House rent is — 
in arrear for the last six months, and the landlord — 


has served notice, The grocers have stepped further 


i] 
by 


supply, pending payment of arrears, Doctors have - 
given me up as beyond their powers, The plains - 


are not for me now, they say, and I must hasten — 
But . 


to some hill station. A good idea, isn't it? 
tell me, Mr. Barori, what amount can I have, and 


that immediately, im-me-di-ate-ly, if I surrender my — 
policy to the company once for all? I have nearly  - 


Li 


paid three thousand in these ten years; can't I -— 


have a few hundred immediately? My wife, and — 


my child will starve before my eyes if I can't, and 
we shall be in the streets, Mr. Barori. 


starve to death,” 


“Please don’t worry, Mr, Mustaf,” said Barori. — 


purpose of my insurance will be defeated if they 


“I shall settle everything, now that I have come. E 
You must not think of surrendering your policy; 


the policy must continue. Did you take up the 


policy only to give it up midway? That too would ~ 


defeat the very purpose of your life insurance.” 


“Ah, Mr. Barori!" said Mr. Mustañ. “We are - 


on the brink of a precipice, heading towards" dis- 


aster. Down we go with a crash if we don't have — 
some money immediately. I was thinking of com- — 


mitting suicide under a running train so that my — 


wife and child could immediately benefit from my  - 
insurance money of five thousand rupees, But then — 
I refrained, fearing that the insuranee company — 
might object to pay the money if they suspected - 


suicide, 


Also, I shuddered to visualize how mad 3 
with sorrow Malati would be if I died that way. 


A true Indian wife, she holds her husband's life — 
dearer than her own. She is a gem of a woman, - 


Mr, Barori; and yet God has thought--fit tq pour - 
such suíferings on her," — 

Mr. Mustafi paused for a while and then re- 
sumed, “I took this insurance policy for the hough E 


protection of my wife and children, even 
my income was too low to make 
I had to cut out milk and fish from the diet, and 


A 
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both ends meet. 


^2 


had to live very close to starvation level, to save 3 





enough surplus for the insurance premium. Add to 

É that 'the heavy strain of the daily journeys to and 

from the bank, and my poor constitution. Ft all 
-. told severely on me, and you see the result. I 
might not have got this T.B., Mr. Barori, if I had 
- mot bound myself to this insurance." 


Ad This gave another shock to Barorl Was Mr. 
= ~ Mustafi hinting that he,.as the insurance agent, 
2 was thus responsible for his T.B.? But no, there 
x was absolutely no complaint in Mr. Mustafi's tone; 
he was certainly not thinking that way at all, but 
- was just lamenting the circumstances in a some- 
— what impersonal manner. And yet, complaint or no 
E complaint, Barori felt some responsibility in the 

- matter, the more so because Mr. Mustaf was his 
— very first case. 


3 “I have three hundred rupees with me, Mr. 
— Mustafi,” said Barori. “I shall bring you more to- 
- morrow. You can repay it later, and pay me only 
3 the 2 per cent bank interest. I could arrange a 
- Joan for you against your policy, from the com- 


pany, but they would charge you 6 per cent interest. 
Wy pay so much quite unnecessarily ?" 


si -l IV L.. Dubs. Sse " said Mr. Mustaf. 


“There is no but in it," said Barori. “Besides, 

Fit is more to my interest that your policy continues 
-as before, and I shall see that it does. I shall win 
a grand bonus, you see, if all policies booked 
_ through me run without a hitch for fifteen years, 
- out of which I have already completed ten. Your 
a discontinuing will spoil my record, and I simply 
. can't afford it. In fact it will be more profitable 
for me to pay all your premiums henceforward, 
than to ,allow the policy to be  surrendered or 


ix Paid up." 


This was of course bluff; but Barori head to 

p — bluff, for Mr. Mustafi, he felt, might refuse to 

E accept charity or obligation. And Mr. Mustafi was 
_ the very first case in his career of life insurance. 


E. Mr. Mustafi, he thought, would last at most 
_ for one year more, and it would be a blessing for 
him to leave his suffering body. It would be no 
. good to lengthen his stay. Barori would pay the 
_ premiums til Mr. Mustafi’s death so that his 
family might get the full benefit of the insurance. 
at, Barori felt, would satisfy his conscience and 
repay his indebtedness to Mr. Mustafi. 












lady’s voice startled 


E As he was thinking, a 
dear? 


- Barori. “Will you have your meal now, 


— Cooking is finished," it said. 


E “What does the Panjika (almanac) say, Malati?” 
j asked Mr. Mustafi. “I can eat any time up to... ?” 


D "Six fiftyfive," said the lady from behind the 
_ window. "And it is about five thirty now." 


m Evidently Mr. Mustafi (or was it Mrs?), given 
oP doctors, had become superstitious enough to 
by the almanac, thought Barori. 


* “Plenty of time left,” said Mr. Mustaf. “I 
shall eat later, Malati. Now come out here, and 
meet my very good friend, Mr. Amlan Barori." 


Mrs. Mustafi came out in the verandah and 
|  &milingly greeted Amlan with joined palms. Amlan 
$9 
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Barori^ she 
said sweetly. “Į am sitting here.” 


“Pray be seated Mr. 


stood up from his seat in honour to her, and 
offered his counter-greeting. 

"Pray be seated, Mr. Barori," said she sweetly. 
“I am sitting here.” She sat down on the veran- 
dah, and Amlan took back his seat. 

As Amlan looked at her face, he remembered 
that girl companion on the steamer, then about 
seven years old, twenty years ago. And this lady 
before him looked about twentyseven! Was it a 
mere co-incidence, Amlan’s  pulse-beats 
became more rapid, and in a moment his decision 
was changed. 

“My friend has a beautiful little house in a 
very healthy hill station, Mr. Musta,” said Amlan, 
telling a downright lie in the ton» of downright 
truth. “A very rich friend. I skall arrange so 
that you may stay there as long as you like, free 
of rent, for he never rents it out. And living is 
exceedingly cheap there too. 
hermitage, close by, of a Swamiji whom I know. 
He and his disciples will always be helpful. There 
is, too, a first class sanatorium, near by, run by 
a Mission. I know the authorities of the sana- 
torium, and medical help will always be available 
to you; I shall arrange that." 

It is perhaps a happy coincidence, too", con- 
tinued Amlan, "that I am personally going there on 
leave for six months, which I may extend up to a 
year. I have worked for ten years -ncessantly, you 
know, and have well earned a long holiday. I have 
earned too much in these ten yea-s to need any 
further earning for quite some years more. I shall 
stay in Swamiji’s hermitage, close by you, and can 
always look after you. It will be splendid. It is 
settled that we all start in a few cays.” 

"But....but...." Mrs. Mustafi hesitated, 

“Of course we shall pay up all the dues here 
before we start. Leave that to me. I «hall manage 
it from the loan, of course,” said Berori, reassuring 
her. “There is a small school as well as kindergarten 


(Continu2d on page 111) 
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By MARGUERITS DARNTON. 1 


b the silence of the room three people watched 
the dying woman with awe and wonderment. 
The air was not heavy with pathos and sorrow, 
fr it was obvious to all that some wonderful 
ime was being experienced by the departing 
sul No one could tell what this thing could be, but 
te dying face was radiant with some inner light, 
was happier than it had ever appeared in any earthly 
Grceamstance, and seemed to emanate that elusive 
particle of divinity which we believe to be part of 
every human soul. 

These people watehed the outward signs with 
wonder. but they would have been still more spell- 
found @ they could have seen inside that awakening 
mind, for she cculd see in that same room what their 
eyes, still veiled by healthy and vital humanity, were 
imea2able of seeing. Only by those whose link with 
lfe is ‘rail can things immortal be truly discerned 
aad understood. Here indeed was unfolding the mys- 
tery of fifty long years of toil, disappointments, and 
Searchings. All the tears, the questionings, were as 
the snowflakes in the first sweet breath of spring, 
melted into nothingness, no longer of any account 
new thet life was once more surging through the 
veins of nature. 

(“Ah, yes,” a small voice said, “even in the 
Gullest days when chill winds almost froze your very 
seul, and all the world seemed like an enemy ready 
te break and destroy a struggling human being you 
felt -ha- somewhere there must be Reason, that some 
day all the whys would have their answers. And 
that day has dawned. Behold it in its true glory, and 
rejoice.” The voice ceased.) 

Jnee again the eyes beheld a face so beloved for 
many years, lost for a-while among the turmoil of 
c-dirarr life, dead for some time now but always 
& treasure of memory whose worth was above all 
dbe. A face beloved! — so easy to say ur write, 
aad yet how few had ever touched such depths as 
Je 1ad known. At times when during his earthly 
li e—shorter than hers—they had come close, they 
bad been one mind, one spirit. How that love had 
cCpedlec the darkness when it had seemed unbear- 




















able '—how it had made even ‘buffering worth while ! E 

In life she had thought that no love could be 
as great as her love for him, but at that moment it. 
arose and engulfed her, expanding from its former 
chrysalis and revealing greater beauty and infinite 
dimensions. She realised that their love was as ever⸗ 
lasting as God Himself, and that her earthly life, so 
recently came to its close, was only one of many 
others in which they had struggled together towards 
the light of absolute perfection. She also knew that 
if her life had run as smoothly as she had desired 
then the greatest good and the greatest love could 
never have been appreciated in their fullest sense, In 
a room filled continuously with the warmth and light 
of the sun the wonderful cheer and warmth of the 
fire on the hearth are unnoticed, but in a bare and | 
ill-lit room that same fire would give an immense 
measure of comfort and happiness. e is like that 4 
amidst trouble and sorrow and darkness love has. 
vus greater powers to shine and to lift the hearts. 
of men. 


"Dear God," she murmured softly within herself 
“in this my utmost happiness and fulfilment, let me q 
but look once more upon those days when everythir 
seemed wrong and You sent him back to me, for s is 
I can no longer feel pain and agony of soul I ca 
read them as You meant them to be read." 3 

Thus, as she prayed she watched, and saw 
she had begged to * 
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Andrea sat M as she was accustomed to do 
these days. She was thirty years of age but very 
serious and grave for her years, for life had bro sht 
much suffering. It had held little pleasure »— except 
perhaps an extraordinary love for the past “m al ^ 
form, which sometimes she thought must be a longifig 
for something in another life which had been joyou 
and happy. On looking at a Saxon church or n 
ancient temple she was always filled with a love. and 
reverence that were almost nostalgic. Even as 
girl she had felt that reincarnation was indeed a fact, 
and now in maturer years and with a vast e 28 












in the world that could adequately explain the strange 
vicissitudes, the seeming injustices of the world. lt 
was strange too that she had always been fascinated 
by those religions which embraced reincarnation in 
their doctrines, For some reason unknown to her 
the East seemed to be a far away home from which 
she was for a while absent but would ultimately 


. . Tonight, having settled her daughter Margaret 
in bed, and the day's tasks being finished, she pon- 
dered over such things. The day had been a weary- 
‘ing one, for she had just attended to the last legal 
iym connected with the death of her husband and 
all that that involved. She was now face to face 
‘with the task of creating a new life for herself and 
the child. Would it be better than those years that 
d been spent in a marriage that was just a mock- 
ery ? She felt guilty at her lack of sorrow for her 
ead husband, ashamed of the fact that it was actual- 
ya relief to have the chance of a new start. And yet 
mew starts in life did not always have the expected 
results. They needed extraordinary wisdom. 

She had thought that marriage to a man 
with identieal interests to her own would be a won- 
«erful adventure. How soon disillusionment had 
embittered her heart, and how quickly she had found 
herself in a morass of despair which drew her deeper 
‘and deeper into its vicious grip. For several long 
gears she had been weak under tribulation, until she 
felt that she could no longer go on, and then quite 
suddenly there had grown a resolve within ber mind 
that she must help herself, she must have faith in 
philosophy that everything in life held a hidden 
bose, that although the purpose may never be 
iclosed there must surely be greater strength after 
facing any trial with courage and the determination 
to overcome it, Above all she realised that to those 
ho had sufficient faith not only in life but in them- 
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selves to reach out .o God and ask His guidance, 
there was a way, as the poet said, "from the lowest 
depth to the loftiest height." From tha- moment 
she had always been aware of a strength that was 
not her own. 

When at last, overcome by fatigue, she lay down 
thankfully in bed, she prayed sincerely, as she always 
did before giving herself over to sleep, fer a deeper 
understanding of life and for strength and courage 
to face whatever may come, 


The following morning she was very busy for 
Margaret was going to stay with a friend of Andrea’s 
who loved the little girl and thought taat Andrea 
herself should have some rest. When at last her 
friend had taken Margaret she was filled with a mix- 
ed emotion of loneliness and peacefulness, 


A hot cup of coffee had a stimulating effect 
on her, and feeling refreshed she thought longingly 
of the little old book shop which for years she had 
to pass by with an ache in her heart and & regret 
that she could no longer buy any of its books, The 
best change in the world would be to enter its doors 
— the full intention of buying something however 
small. 

Excitedly she put on her coat and slipped along 
the road with an almost forgotten eagerness. When 
at last she reached the shop she stood for a few 
seconds with bated breath, and then went in. The 
musty smell of ancient volumes assailed her like the 
fragrance of a rose garden, the rows of untidily 
arranged books were indeed a paradise t» her vision. 
She took all in with the glance of a connoisseur, 
for she knew books well, and one look sent her over 
to a large heavy volume on a rather high shelf, dusty 
and neglected, undoubtedly very old, wth beautiful 
gilt tooling from the hand of a craftsmen. 

In her excitement she was unusually clumsy, and 
besides, the shelf was high. Before she knew what 
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She looked up greatefully at her helper, 
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3 Wa happening the beautiful volume was on the floor. 

.. Th fear of what may have happened to it left her 
fee-ing very shaken, 

She tried to pull herself together, but someone 

eise had picked up the book. He handed it to her 

wita a gentle assurance that the book had suffered 


4 mno damege. She looked up gratefully at her helper, 


but at the same moment as she looked into those 
fmendly brown eyes she was startled as she had 
never been before. What in the name of heaven 
emid it be that produced that thrill of recognition 
waich pierced her whole being when she looked into 
the eyes of a stranger ? She knew him, but how, 


where, sad when? Many times she had read of such - 


things but she had never expected to experience it 
herseif. 


However, the pause was only momentary, for 

soer the stranger, observing her discomfort, was 

* talkng about books to put her at ease again, He 
wes not of her race, but from her beloved East — 

India, as he explained later on, But even the fact 

thet he was an Indian and therefore held an especial 

interest for her could rot explain the strange link 

between them that was there from the first moment. 

She could not concentrate on books or on anything 

else; her heart raced madly, all her senses were 


dissurbec and agitated. Hardly knowing what she ~ 


* was Going, she purchased a small early volume of 
Shelby and prepared to leave the shop. Her new 
friend was also leaving, and they walked together 
dowr the road in the spring sunshine towards the 
park. Seer she learnt that he was lecturing at the 
university, a post which he had taken for five years, 

of which only one more year was left in England. 


E was a strange friendship. No one could say 
tha: -t had developed quickly, for it had not needed 
_ to develop — it seemed as old and natural as any 
friencship could be. It was as though she had met 
what an Easterner would call her soul-mate. No two 
* People couid be so completely at ease or could know 
. 80 much of one another in one meeting unless they 
—-— Esfore, and she knew that it was not in this 
e, 

Ferhaps she had really come across a vivid piece 

cf evElence for reincarnation ! 

: E | * * E 

T-me passed so quickly, and Andrea — 
with dismay that daylight was fading and twilight 
creeping silently upon these two people to whom in 
the new but old companionship time meant nothing. 
She had found herself opening to her friend and 
unfoiding all her inmost thoughts, her troubles, her 
hopes, despairs and aspirations, The comfort and 
+` the ieeling of safety that she felt were quite unlike 
all ocher acquaintances, amd when they parted, with 
the Enowledge that they would meet again the follow- 
Au m. her heart sang with a joyous melody. Could 
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the rapid inevitability of such things, the day di 


She must appear braver than she felt. They ad | 
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it be that He" had really come ? — 'The one ^0 
panion whom ancient philosophies had taught h 
must be somewhere in the world ? — That was cem 
tainly the conviction that was growing in her soul - 3 


In bed that night at first she did not sleep, br t 
it was not the restless sleeplessness that besets al n 
anxious mind, it was a new awareness of a m —* 

She loved this man, not with a reckless i 
tuation but with a deep wonderful love which c 
only be born of long association, She felt that 
where in the lost passage of time she had — 
and that she had merely picked up the threads a 
more, 


Finally ghe thanked God for this revelation, an 
then sank into the deep sweet sleep of a happy an 
contented mind. For the moment all troubles we à: 
forgotten and all anxieties smoothed away. D 


Each day they met, sometimes in the park, 
often in her home, Andrea was so grateful to ) 
her friend for these solitary weeks during which she 
could sort out her emotions and revel in ber " 
happiness; and when Margaret returned it was K À 
a mother renewed in mind and body. Margaret Ł 


self formed a very deep affection for her ador 
uncle, 


During the weeks that followed a new fear grew | 
in Andrea’s mind, a fear of how she would feel Mu 
he returned to his own country — a thing which v 
absolutely inevitable, During hours o? great nape 
ness she tended to forget it because it seemed 2 
possible at such times that time should be so short, 
but often when she was alone it loomed up Hn E 
spectre, | E. 
In days when material] questions were ve very í 
pressing he was there with help and advice, and 
tender solace with which these were given cl 
the whole face of life, Problems had to be. 


ARI, 
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Spring had changed to summer, summer t to 
autumn, and winter had spread its icy grip c 
the land, but even cold and desolate days were belg : 
tened by love, real deep indescribable love. W n 
the new Spring arrived they both realised how he 
past year had gone on fleeting wings, drawing th a | " 
ever nearer to the inevitable day of parting, and tc 


soon arrangements had to be made for his. journey 
home. K 


Always there was an obstinate —— 
surely there had been some mistake; that sucht * 
panionship could not be broken up, However, 7 l 


come, and she tried so hard not to show how h er 
heart was breaking. Of course he knew, but s 
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SS possible, but such plays, so intangible, were of little 
~ comfort in great distress. 


He went. How long would it be before they met 
A again? 
* x * * 


One evening, Margaret, now a slim and lively 
— Schoolgirl, returned to find her mother quietly sitting 
= at the open window staring at the distant hills, no 
- near sound or sight impinging on her senses. At 
— first the girl was startled and afraid; she called her 
mother, but there was no response, only a fixed stare 
- and a look of utter weariness upon her face. Then 
- Margaret noticed a paper, dropped unconsciously onto 
— the floor. It looked like a cable, and in her terror 
— She picked it up to see if it would give some clue to 
_ her mother's shocked appearance. Smoothing it out 
— she read —— 


E "Nirmal died today. Taking urgently reeded 
— medical supplies through treacherous country to a 
— village stricken with cholera.” 


Young as she was, Margaret understooc why 
her mother was so troubled, and she knew also why 
- she was staring at the hills. A few years ago, she 
~ remembered, often when she was safe in bed, a 
- friend would come and sit by her while mother and 

. uncle Nirmal went for a long walk into the wooded 
- hills. She understood more than anyone could guess 
- her mother's growing silence since uncle Nirmal left 
- England. 


E Her own sorrow was great, for she too had loved 
uncle Nirmal, but she knew that no sorrow could 
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equal her mother’s. She crept quietly from the room, y 
knowing that her mother would like to be alone. 


Andrea, the dying woman,  wa-ched this last 
scene, and she smiled a wonderful smile as she felt 
in her hand a small leather notebook. Nirmal was 
very near to her now, holding out both hands, and 
he knew well the contents of that book, for she had 
brought it to him long ago. Since his desth she had 
guarded it carefully. 


It was as if their hands met, and he took her 
in his arms. She sighed a last earthly sigh, and went 
with him. 

Margaret was first to see the boek. She took 1t 
gently from the dead fingers, and tremblingly opened 
it. Every word was written by her mother’s own 
hand. She started reading : 


SERMON FROM STONES 


In the beginning, when God became the father 
of His universe, He wished to purify the souls of 
His children, that they may finally -each perfection 
and blend again with His own spirit 


Three rules had they to learn »efore this per- 
fection could be won, — justice, sacrifice, and love. 


These souls, his children, were sent -o the earth 
school as often as was necessary, to learn there each 
time a little more of these three rules. 

In order that each soul may be *ested to the full 
it was divided, and yet the two halves remained unit- 
ed by part of their Intuition. Each half possessed 
an equal share of justice, sacrifice, and love; but to 
each was added material of a grosse- kird during its 


(Continuei on page 112) 
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Her mother auietly sitting at the open window staring at the distant hills, 
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I CHANCED upon Swaminathan at the Great 
Eastern, and asked him about Sabita. Drink 
had already had its effect on him, and he said, “Ah, 
Sabita! Ask me no more about her. I know little 
about her except that she is in New York, may be." 


Sc Sabita had not made a husband of Swami- 
natsar ? I felt surprised, and Swaminathan read 
it i my face. 


“She is incapable of loving or yielding to love," 
saic he im return to my jest. “She merely wanted 
to go to the States with me at my expense, and 
tha- sne did. She reached the States and forsook 
me for a new friend." 


"Ultrs-modern," I said. 


"Better call her an atomic girl" said Swami- 
natzar. “Her highest ideal is drinking life to the 
drezs. She feels that the flame of life may go 
out any moment; any moment the whole body may 
vanish in smoke; and that in this atomic age love, 
constancy and chastity ere hopelessly out-of-date.” 


Swaminathan said more about Sabita’s life in 
the States, but I paid ne heed. As I came out of 
the brgh:iy illumined and merrily crowded bar of 
the Great Eastern, my mind went on humming “So 
Sabita has not come baek! Sabita has stayed in 
New York ! 


* * 1# 4 


Sabita Rahaman. The beauty queen of the city. 
In health. in beauty, in education, in manners, in 
everything she was simply fascinating, and nc man 
could escape her spell. I too could not. I pined 
in love for her, and, fool that I was, I tried to 
win her love. She easily ignored me altogether, 
and married my friend Abbas Rahaman, the famous 
artist, and the only child of a wealthy father. It 
was I who had introduced them. And not long 


invited me to their wedding. 


For some years after that I did not see Sabita. 
In fact I studiously avoided all chances of meeting 
Ben. Then; one night I chanced upon Sabita in the 
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after that they (perhaps I should rather say Sabita) . 










Street, unexpectedly. 
I was returning from 
the Lakes rather late 
after my usual even- E 
ing stroll. Sabita was unaccompanied, — by an d 
animal she was leading by a chain. A dog, obviously, : 
though I could not clearly see it in the semi-darkness. T 
Sabita left me behind to a certain distance and then, 

as if on second thought, turned back. As we came . 

face to face, we rocogt un each other unmistakably. | E. 


Probably she —— the many evenings 
that we had walked round the Lakes together. “You 
are still fond of the Lakes, I see,” she said, un- : 
hesitatingly. , 


I felt a strange joy to think that Sabita had - 
not forgotten me. But do people reaily — or. 
merely pretend to forget ? © 
















We walked together and reached the well-lit ^ 
highway. She was the same Sabita, I found, only . 
a little more aggressively attractive. She was | 
dressed in ultra-modern style as before; her ees 
ficent coiffeur was garlanded with fragrant flowers, - 
as before. 'The passers-by could not help looking ato 
her as they passed. A 


"If you are not in a hurry," she said, with — 
fect ease, “would you mind walking a distance "n 
me? I want to buy some flowers". — 


Together we went to a florist's, where Sabita | * 
was received with great respect. Sabita selected - 
some flowers, including a bunch of lovely roses. — 
I was about to pay the florist, Sabita stopped r 
“I don’t have to pay cash here, " she said. “The — 
price will be debited to Rahaman’ E account". — 


It was a sudden rude shock to me. I suddenly a 
realised that Sabita was the married wife of Raha- 
man. In the bright yet mellow light of the 
florescent lamp I looked at Sabita, and I looked © 
at the animal she was leading by a chain, I noticec E 
that the chain was golden and the animal ect -a 2 
monkey ! Not a | dog, but a monkey. It was § “J 
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| noticed that the chain was golden 
and the animal was — a monkey ! 
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surpe singly strange. I wondered why I had not 
Noticed it before, 


= Sabita did not fail to notice the wonder in my 
eyes. "How do you like this simile, or symbolism, 
-or whatever you may call it ?" she asked. “I mean 
the symbolism of this golden chain and the monkey. 
‘It is a symbol of your friend Rahaman. I care 
‘little for the animal, but I care for this golden chain. 
It is made of genuine gold, real gold, no doubt 
about it." 

|. "What. do you mean ?" I said. Rather, the 

3 escaped through my lips. 

__ “Your friend has run away from me.” she said. 
"You don't know, it seems. How wil you? You 
never came my way since my marriage. Were you 
broken-hearted, or jealous, or what, I wonder? I 
noticed how you studiously avoided the hotels, clubs, 
cafes and cabarets you knew I frequented, You 
loved me. Perhaps you haven't yet outgrown it. 
Perhaps that is why you still seek solace beside 
Lakes. You loved me but couldn’t marry me. 
friend merely married me, but couldn’t love 
No, my friend, he didn’t love me. And that 
why he could so easily run away to England, 
yhere, I understand, his art has received good 
appreciation. Now we are legally separated, and 
ne wil stay on in England", 

- I felt astounded. Rahaman, I knew, had been 
mead over heels in love with Sabita, Her unparal- 
eled beauty had maddened him and conquered him, 
and he -had “completely succumbed to her. How 
coule make elf run away from so beautiful 
a* wife ? How could he be so inhuman, so incon- 
Siderate, so cowardly? And he an artist of 
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genius ! 
3 Sabita read my mind in a moment from my 
eyes, and smiled. “No,” she said. “Your friend 
Was not inconsiderate. He has left me his house, 
his car, his bank balance, in short all his movable 


ind immovable property excepting his artistic re- 
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and his Secretary, Camelia. Rahaman has 
me more than well provided for.” 

The mystery deepened. I too knew Camelia. 
She first came to Rahaman as a model and sat for 
Several paintings. Then she became Rahaman’s 
personal secretary too, and soon made herself nearly 
indispensable to Rahaman. She simply adored the 
artist in Rahaman, And when Rahaman married 
Sabita, Camelia gave her quite a costly present. 

Those past days came flashing back on my mind. 
I had presented a collection of lovely conch shells 
to Rahaman, and Raheman had displayed them on 
the fireplace.in the drawing room. The shells re- 
minded Rahaman of the sea they had come from, and 
he often became lost in contemplation of the beauty 
of sea-waves. One day I found the shells missing, 
and I enquired about them. “I removed them from 
there", said Sabita. “Don’t they spoil the neatness 
of the room? This is a drawing room, not an ex- 
hibition or a museum of curios. Your friend nearly 
flew into a rage for their removal; but I always like 
the drawing room to be very neat.” 

This caused some bitterness between Rahaman 
and Sabita. Matters came to a crisis about a small 
miniature statue of a nude woman. On the glass- 
top table Rahaman prepared small imitation hills and 
lakes with pieces of stone of various sizes and shapes, 
placed the statue against the stony background, and 
took photographs of the whole arrangement from dif- 
ferent angles in such a way that they looked like 
genuine photographs of a completely nude girl 
Standing on the hilly shore of a lake about to take 
the plunge or after her bath. Some of these photos 
won international prizes in photographic exhibitions. 

“I became so angry,” said Sabita, recollecting, 
“that I broke the statue to pieces. If you want to 
portray the feminine form divine, why not borrow 
from real life ? Why all this fraud of photographing 
dolls and false hills on your table top ?” 


The contrast between the two women — Sabita 
and Camelia — became clearer in my mind’s eye. 
One exquisitely beautiful, scorning the artist’s wor- 


 Shipoof beauty. (Or was it, perhaps, jealousy ? Was 


Sabita jealous of the statue, the little lifeless doll 
that Rahaman brought into life in his wonderful 
photographs ?) The other woman in the studio, al- 
ways serving the artist, silently but surely, keenly 
feeling in her heart of hearts the artist's aspirations 
and his intense joys and sorrows. The calm loveli- 
ness (I will not call it beauty in the same sense that 
Sabita was beautiful) of Camelia soothed me even 
in mere memory, wonderfully grand in its wondrous 
simplicity. 

“Your friend was in reality an utter puritan,” 
Sabita went on. “His ultra-modernity was a mere 
hoax, mere garb. An eye-filling streamlined house 
in South Calcutta, a giant luxury car, a stylish 
chauffeur, photographic studio in European quarters, 
no end of wealthy westernised customers. And that 
Camelia, or is it Magnolia ? I really cannot re- 
member her ugly name. That awful girl as a bait 
for the westernised, sophisticated customers. All, 
all mere outward show. Hollow man, that's what 
I call him, for all his inside was hopejessly prudish, 
puritanic, centuries behind the times. He hated 
night clubs, hated mixed cocktail parties — and what 
fun in cocktail parties unless they are mized? — 
and he hated men dancing with women, or women 
with men! Just think of it! He ought then to 
have married a girl that could be kept locked up 
in & harem." 


There was anger in her heart, it seemed, but 
more sorrow and disgust than anger. More words 
seemed to be steaming within her, and I waited in 
silence, showing my genuine eagerness to listen. 

“I persuaded, nay, nearly forced him to sip a 


few pegs now and then", she continued, after re- —— 
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umm ! 


I= you want to portray the feminine form 
civine, why not borrow from real life? 


covering her breath. “But he soon gave up liquor 
entirey. He wouldn't hear of touching a peg. I 
eouidr't keep him away from home after ten st 
night, and by eleven at night — which is practically 
evering-time Zor all fashionable people in a metro- 
polis Ike this — Rahaman would be snoring. Dis- 
gusting. As if he was a petty officer worth six 
hundred a moath! Or worse, It became impossible 
for me to move with him in society, till I had to 
move alone. Couldn’t help. Why live in civilised 
societr if yot shua parties and clubs and all that 
like plague ?" 

Sebita’s tragedy became plain to me now, clear 
as daylight. She was all for fun, luxury, admiration. 
She wanted -o. parade her glamorous beauty in 
“civilised” cireles; to become the cynosure of coun- 
tless admiring sophisticated eyes. She could not 
afford to fall asleep at home by eleven at night, 
whea “civilise@’ life in swell clubs barely get started. 
In shcrt, Sabita was all for sophisticated life, but 
sophistication was disgustingly foreign to Rahaman’s 
nature Rahaman was no mere professional photo- 
grepher and painter. He was a born artist, artist 
to bis finger tips, artist to the core of his heart, 
artist to the very bottom of his soul, No wonder 
he eoid not keep pace with his ultra-sophisticated 
wife No wonder he had to leave her and run away, 
to save his artistic life, 

As for Camelia, I think it was not Rahaman 


who teok her away with him; it was Camelia who 
 &ccompanied Lim, for did not she adore, even wors 


 golden-chained. 















ship, the artist:in Rahmen f. And was not Cameli 
infinitely closer to Rahaman’s soul than Sabita? - 
:. But what will Sabita do? The path she ha 
ehosen for herself is one for speeding and speedim 
along — in which there is no halt, no rest, no peace, 
no bliss of soul. She, alas, does not know ‘whon 
she is laughing at scornfully by keeping the monkey 


p ue 

~-~ Swaminathan is my friend and fellow business 
man. I do not know how he picked up acquaintance 
with Sabita, or Sabita with him. I am glad that 
I did not introduce them to each other. Swami 
nathan, a bachelor, is a frequenter of parties, clubs 
and all that. May be they met in a party, and be 
came "friends". Swaminathan thought they were ir 
love, and hoped Sabita would merry him. © 


~- Swaminathan had to visit the States (as the 
United States of America are called in high society: 
in connection with his business. Sabita did not mis 
this opportunity, and accompanied him. At his ex 
pense, of course, in more senses than one, : 


Swaminathan came back, but Sabita did not 
She had even been dreaming of New York, the Mecca 
of high life, and now she is there in her dream city. 


= But wil she find her salvation there? I 
running after the will o’the wisp is she not running 
away from light ? 


m 
(Translated from Bengali by Ajit Krishna Basu) 


E A 
Life Insurance Agent 
(Continued from page 104) a 


(NX 
there where you will find pleasure in working. Tht 
pay wil be small, but enough for your expense: 
there. I know everybody who is anybody there, an: 
I shall settle everything." na 

And he, past master of persuasion, persuadec 
them. He paid off the house-rent arrears, thi 
grocers’ bills, and all other dues; and fixed up every 
thing by writing to a friend in Swamiji’s hermitag 
Then one day he started for the hill station wit 




























t 
Mr. and Mrs. Mustafi and their daughter, aged seven 
It would mean a good deal of expense every mont 
for him; but what was all his money for ; 

* * * * 


Barori wondered whether his long waiting h 
at last been crowned with success. Perhaps Mala 
Mustafi was not that same girl Barori had met 
the steamer. But then, perhaps she was. It We 
the possibility of this second “Perhaps” that mac 
Barori, the life insurance agent, give up his oc 
and dedicate himself to the service of the 
marching husband of Malati. 

Was Malati his steamer-companion of 
years ago ? Or was she not? Barori could try 
verify it by asking her “Do you remember eve 
having travelled by a steamer from Naraingun 
about twenty years ago?” But Amlan dared no 
For, suppose she said “No” ? It would be a shatte 
ing disappointment to Barori. And then, if she sa 
“Yes”, if Barori knew for certain that the girl | 
had met in the steamer long ago, and for whom f 
had been waiting so long, hoping against Pc y 
this unfortunate would-be widow of an alice 
T.B. patient going to meet his doom, his shock wou 
be no less shattering. E 

Better, therefore, he thought, to remain unce 
tain on the point; and he never asked her ti 

uestion. = 
(Abridged into English by the author himself 
from his original story in Bengali) — 
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sojourn in the world. To one half was added manly 
"strength and courage, but a physique more delicately 
bale need, and with the emotion of possession mueh 
‘stronger than the other half. This was MAN. The 
second half was not given great physical strength, 
‘but as compensation was given the power of creation 
and of mothering any living thing. This was 
WOMAN. 

- — In both man and woman passion played a part, 
alw testing, trying, tempting. It was the fire 
W the heart, ready to destroy, — or purge and 
‘purify. Always in each was Conscience trying to 
‘gain victory over worldly life, to teach the soul to 
forsake its grosser shell and to reach out to the 
Divine light of the Father. 

— These two halves were sent out into the world 
wherever the Father wished, with the truth of their 
being veiled for a while from their memory, to mix 
with other souls and struggle to work out their des- 
tiny. A will was given unto each that they may 
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carve out a Karma for themselves. 
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short a time as He deemed wise. 


Thus it came about that the Father was survey- 
ing His universe, for He had a soul which was ready 
'to take again an earthly life, one which was needing 
a finer test. And as He looked upon the earth He 
saw two peoples of a different kind, — the one poor 
and oppressed but with the greatest wealth in ail 
the world of knowledge of His truth and love, the 
other great in discoveries of the earth and blinded by 
“power and the desire to rule. “The greatest test of 
all" He said, “shall be for one soul to be divided 
‘among such peoples. Go, my children, to these 
places and see if you can be of use in solving the 
problems created there. Added to this will be the 
mew difficulty when you are called together in these 
roles. But if you keep your eyes ever towards the 
light and your hearts ever open to spiritual truths, 
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your minds closed to the temporal pleasures which 

of no account but merely serve to take man’s 

mind from God, then you shall be much nearer to the 
ection required of you. 


_ With these words He drew the veil of memory 
amd set the divided soul upon its journey, at the 
same time plucking two pieces of rock, rugged and 
natural, from the highest mountain of the earth, and 
flung them far apart into the oceans there, saying 
“Just as these two pieces of rock shall be flung about 
‘and tormented in the savageries of the oceans, com- 
ing at last together upon the same shore, better and 
not the worse for their experience, so shall the two 
souls come through the storms of earthly life, un- 
l made better by their  hardships, meeting 
sogether for a while that they may be strengthened 
fortified, and find spiritual love in one another. 
they shall move on to greater work with greater 
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ED -“Sweet is the sunshine after rain, 

~.. And sweet the joy that follows pain.” 

It is strange that in a single moment of time 
a whole life can be illuminated and changed. I 
‘Speak as she who was sent down to learn those 
lessons of justice, sacrifice, and love, among a race 
of people foreign to my soul, where the ruling power 
is of material possession and social status. What 
care they for the spirit ?—Naught !—It has become 
as a fairy tale, rather sweet but merely phantasy. 
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. the torment of the oceans, | 
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— Baz Patrika 


SERMON FROM STONES 


The so-called real and tangible things of life are for 
the pleasures of man and man will excercise his 
right by grasping and plundering lest at death he 
should have missed something that his neighbour 
had. What does it matter that elsewhere in the 
world are people ground down by poverty and 
disease ? What the eye does not see the heart does 
not grieve. ‘Thus here in a gross material world 
most people surround themselves with their precious 
possessions, dreading the time when they shall lose 
them. Even the gift of love, which the Father 
bestowed as an uplift of the soul, has been 
sullied, trampled upon, and made into a thing of 
shame and contempt. Love in this form has come 
between the Father and his children. Men of the 
west have become intoxicated with the idea that 
because they are outwardly more fair — a mere 
accident of climate — they are in all ways superior 
in the world. Their very fairness has blackened 
their souls. 

It is thus I came to the world. I have been 
sickened by its materialism and its injustice, heart- 
broken by its terrors and desolations, shackled by 
my human limitations, At times it has seemed 
intolerable, at others a glimmer of light has broken 
through to show the promise of a nobler thing after 
the soul has emerged from the struggle just as a 
beautiful butterfly is the product of an ordinary 
caterpillar held in strict confine for a while to effect 
the change. , 

Sometimes the way has been easy; sometimes 
very hard; sometimes stumbling or falling by the 
way, at others led on by the guidance of God 
Himself, 

But through -all—both sorrow and joy—there 
has been a dreadful and desperate loneliness that no 
human being could dispel, and often have I cried, 
“Oh God, my Father, surely in this world somewhere 
is he who complements myself '——he whom I know 
exists, but only through the intuition of my heart. 
If it is Thy will may I find him." How strange this 
knowledge was, how so impossible and yet how 
certain. 

The Father pitied the child. “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my 


help. My help cometh from the Lord which made 


heaven and earth. He will not suffer thy foot to 
be moved, He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 

How often have I gone out to those beloved 
hills of God, carried away in dreams and taken there 
by music. There the soul is refreshed and bathed 
in the love of God, and there one can see the true 
nature of the earth. 

And suddenly HE was there ! 
tainty I knew it. Straight from the country of my 
hills. He stood there by my side and in one flash 
da truth was revealed. Oh strange perversity of 

e! 
I could give my very life, must prove to be my 
greatest test, my greatest love, my way to God. 
Not for us the pleasures of this earthly frame, but 
the experience of a purer love. 

So it happened that while this tremendous re- 
velation was new upon me, whilst I was forming 
my resolves, my steps led me to the quiet and peace 
of a little church. I knelt in prayer, alone with my 
Father, thanking Him that the world could no longer 
be a lonely place,—and happy, so happy ! 

From there I walked in peaceful solitude along 
the shore, and there upon the sand lay two small 
white stones flung apart into the oceans, one not 
from these native seas, perfect, their roughnesses 
all smoothed away not by gentle handling, but by 


Yes, with cer- 
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| By PREMENDRA MITTER um 


The staircase is broken at places. Still, be- 
3X the evening sets in, the chair and the table 
| are plaeed up here—because the distant hills and 

the river can seen from this place. 


The argument is rather weak. Definitely nobody 
looks at the hills and the river these days. Perhaps 
ence that view had some significance, but now it 
has not. What had been a pleasure, has now turned 
to & sezseless habit. 


Peraaps many things of this household, some- 
thing much deeper, can be traced from the simple 
placing of these chairs on the verandah. This story 
sims at that. 


* * * * 


Jagadish Babu is the first to come end sit, 
The low easy-chair is there only for him. His great 
luxury 5 reclining with closed eyes, with two fat 
hands om the two handles on either side and with 
his two legs pla 
could, he would not ordinarily talk. Seen all of a 
sudden, he looks like having fallen asleep. 
: Surama follows a bit later. Carelessness lingers 
en her sari and toilette. Perhaps carelessness is 
there in her ure, And she asks as soon as she 
` turns up. "Are you asleep so soon?" 
g Jagadish bu moves just that little in his 

easy-cham to let her know he is not sleeping. 


Of FIL is not eager to get the 


| HI on the first floor the verandah !s narrow: 
. fore 


answer. She es the question out of habit. Then, 
perhaps, she S up on the point of sitting down 
On the wicker settee and says, “My goodness, I 
have — bring my Dokía-box." 


; Jagadish bu mutters with closed eyes, “Why 

. net cali the servants?" Surama sits down again and 
says, "Ba: I have sent him to the market. Well 
dear, whz don't you go and get it for me?" 


4 There are no signs of movement in that easy- 
chair to show that Jagadish Babu has heard any- 
thing; at least, he has no eagerness to get up. j 
But im reality, it turns out after some time 

j | easy-chair 


" 
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~ that Jagacish ab gets up from his. 
IN ce mum. Jaj d 
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ced on the stool in front. If he 
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love for his own comforts and luxury, but the — 
attention and care for the comforts of his wife are: 
stronger than that. i — 

But Jagadish Babu does not have to take the ` 
trouble of going. The doctor is seen on the steps. .- 


Surama says, “Wait, you needn't go. Doctor, AE 
fetch my Dokta-box before you sit. I have left dt 
probably on my bed. And I am afraid I did not . 
put out the light of that room. Go and switch it - 
off." iet 

No orders these. Instead there is that sweet- · 


ness of a request but even that sweetness is some- 
what mechanical. VOI 


It is likely that there is a lot of sweetness in - 
many things about Surama—her features, her voice - 
and her manners, Those sharp lines of her bo y 
have quietened with time but even now they show. 
traces through the dishevelled dress and toilette. 
Surama’s beauty has not yet become a page out of - 
history. History there has been of another aspect 
of her character, but that need not be related now. — 


EOD E 

The doctor puts out the light of the bed-room, — 
fetches the Dokta-box and then sits down across  - 
the table, facing Surama, his back towards the hills — 
and the river. He had never had the urge to lo 
at the hills and the river. All along he had beet 
taking his seat in this particular position. — 
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Even in the gloom of the hazy dusk, the doctor — 
looks somewhat shabby, not only in dress and looks, 
but even his mind seems to be indifferent about _ 
everything. It is a fact that the defects of his 
dress are the first to strike youn eyes. A cloged — 
neck coat on baggy, faded trousers—the collar nqt 
buttoned simply because the button is missing. Pr On 
bably all day long he visits his patients with this - 
coat on. The pocket on one side is torn a little, per- — 
haps, with the weight of the stethosco 1e 
loose papers show themselves 3 
Apparently there had been some very recent attempts - 
at a hairdo, but that too with absolute 
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of the brightness of his eyes. Tlie EMT are stil 
, awake in this lifeless, drowsy man. | knows what 
. treasure they have to guard? : 

_ Silence reigns for a while. Surama has her 
- pan accessories with her as usual and she is busy 
— preparing them with care. Jagadish Babu lies still 
in his easy-chair. The doctor aftet making a very 
- minute examination of his nails, perhaps waits only 
_ for Surama to do away with her pan business. 

- Surama has finished preparing pans. She puts 
- one in her mouth and still remains silent for some 


* yet, Doctor?" 


“T 
` LT - 


they ever? You could have had, the flowers of 
- Paradise with greater ease." 16 ewm : 
-  Surama laughs out and says, “Why do you think 
that Doctor is so worthless? If he was not there, 
do you think our water-pump could have been set all 
—right again?" 


^ . A sleepy voice comes out of the easy-chair, *No, 
— I don't. If someone else had looked after that pump, 
real water would have come up." 


E The three of them laughed. This happens to be 
E old joke of this household, - 


- .. Surama says, “Really I wonder how you go on 
-with your practice. Do they take your medicines in 
2 x 7000 faith Y Ad 


—.. Why shouldn't they ? Once they take that, they 
- hardly get a chance to accuse him." 
X 


E! Surama picks up a little lime out of the pan- 
box, puts it to the e. of her tongue and says 
laughing, "Dear, to tell you frankly, you have a 
gn — Doctor. Do you see nothing good 


21 
Er * 


x bs. "That is due to'a defect in his eyes— so many 
- other good things escape his eyes," Doctor speaks 
Eo! t at last. 
= —.Surama smiles and says, “That is true. How 


‘could he see if his eyes were always shut?" 
— “I don’t keep them shut for nothing. There 
would have been a duel if I opened them ever so 
slightly.” | 

The doctor's silence seems a little awkward 
beside the loud laughters of Surama and Jagadish 
_ Babu. Is there a shadow of pain in his eyes, as he 
. looks at Surama's face? 
I. 8 stops her laughter and says: ‘Well I 
hac ost forgotten. But you will have to get up 
. now, Doctor," 


"Just now? Why?" 


^ Y . "No, it has to be just now. Brother has sent 
| Some parcels and they had been lying in the station 
“since yesterday. He could not make time for once 
to-day. You must go and fetch them far me.” 2 


Ec "The Doctor hesitatin ly Says, “Would it matter 
- if I went in the morning? 


= . "Would it ? Would it matter if you went after 
. a month? Would it not be better if the things were 
E lost for ever?" Surama’s tone is now clearly more 
. bitter than sweet, 


mu 













“The doctor 

















— “Would they get lost in one night?” 
, tries to argue with a little humility in his' voice. 
* p = os ur: ima E F: ©} AL COT | I¢ uder, M ^ can’t on er in C 


_ time, her looks fixed in front. Then suddenly- she. 
. asks, "Have those flower-grafts of yours arrived as 


~ A Jagadish Babu with closed eyes, says “Would 
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that you won't be able to go? It had been a mistake 
to have asked you.” X 
The doctor is very much embarrassed and gets 


up, "Did I say I won't be going? I thought that a 
night will not matter." T 


"How do you gain by that night? You have y 
nothing pressing in your hands. You would have — 
been sitting idle otherwise." ^p — 


That is not incorrect. The doctor comes here 
only to sit and idle, and he had been idling for 
many years now, 


He picks up his hat and says, “Come along, 
there—we | 


Jagadish Babu, let’s go. The car is e shall 
have a nice drive." 


Surama objects even before Jagadish Babu, 
“Strange suggestion, I should say. Shall I be sitting 
here all alone?" | j 


-= The doctor smilingly suggests — “Why? Of 
course, you will be going with us." 

"Won't it be better to bring up the whole 
household or better still the whole locality to fetch + 
those parcels? Really, I don't know what you are 
becoming day by day." 

The doctor turns about and deseends down the 
stairs in silence, * 


"What you are becoming day by day!" Does 
the doctor think about this, as he drives down to 
the station in his car ? Perhaps not. The turbulent 
sea of worry and emotion has long become still and 
quiet. Perhaps those days never come back even in 
remembrance. Perhaps those old leaves of memory _ 
are buried deep somewhere, very deep. He is now ¥ 
completely fixed in a definite pattern cf life. He 
himself could never know when the fire had gone 
out completely, leaving ashes behind, ashes, 


Oh yes, the fire was ablaze once. But that is 
probably a story of some other person. He can 
recognise that aresh only from a distance and 
that, too, indistinctly. He has no ties with that 
person. P^ 


* * * * 


There was a time when the boy had not hesi- 
tated to stand up against the whole world with 
Supremé courage. 


The girl had perhaps found a scope to ask him 
in a frightened voice, “you have come here, of all 
places ?” i 

“I could have gone farther.” 

“But” 


“Do you worry about what they would think? 
But what you yourself think is of far greater 
importance to me.” 


“Well, I,” the girl had hung her head down [4 
in silence, 


Amaresh had fixed her with a piercing look 
and said, "You have not even the couragé to think, 
Surama.” 

Surama had lifted her face and uttered in a 
low voice “No.” 

“I have come here only to infuse that courage 
Surama. I shall wait for that." 

Surama had remained silent. | 

Amaresh said again, “Are you thinking how 
long we shall be able to wait thus? If necessary, 
till eternity, but I don't think that would be 4 
necessary." 

It is likely that Jagadish Babu had entered the 
room at that moment. Perhaps he looked much the 
same aS now. er 
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through struggle from the lowest rung of life was 


not in the least betrayed by his features. From his 
looks, cne would suppose that fate had so long been 


very favourable with him. This perhaps is true as | 


‘far as Surama is concerned. He had said as he 
' - entered the room, “have. you ngf vet changed your 
i / p v 
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Suddenly Amaresh grasped one of her hands 
and said, “Don’t remain so quiet, Surama...... 


traveling clothes? No, don’t detain him now, 
Surama. He had a whole night of strain. Let him 
first aave a nap after wash and meal.” 

` Amaresh said laughing, “The blame of deten- 
tion ies with me, not her." 


Jagadish Babu had laughed aloud. Even 
h eould net dream that. He could look ao 
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look of that face, distorted with laughter, as he 
was standing behind Surama. ‘a 
Then he got up and said, “All right, let us get 
up then.” | "x 
Jagadish Babu, as he escorted him, had s id, 
"You have chosen a very bad time, Amaresh Babus 
You won’t be able to see anything here in this 
tremendous heat. It is a bother to go out these 
days.” / ER 
"That may not be a very bad piece of luck," 
he had answered to the astonished look of Jagadish 
Babu, "and then the sum- 
mer must come to an end 
one day." ra 
“But where shall I find 
you then," was there & 
 tinge of suspicion in Jaga- 
dish Babu's voice ? 7 
"Find me surely you 
would. I am afraid you 
would find me a bit too 
much." NH 
Doctor Amaresh had. 
not told a lie, Really a 
signboard of Dr. Amaresh 
was found to be hanging 
by the side of a street in 
this dirty, poor town, a 
few days later. n" 
Jagadish Babu remark- 
ed "You won't get the 
returns of an English 
degree here, doctor. This 
woodland is all right for 
the wood-cutters but will 
it suit you ?" 4 
Doctor Amaresh had 
laughed and said, “Is there - 
nothing else to suit but 
timber business and medi- 
ca] practiee ?” E 
And after that Doctor 
Amaresh was seen eVery- 
day on the narrow veran- 
dah of Jagadish Babu's. 
house, It did not matter 
if he was not seen in the 
houses of his patients so 
much, | ^ 
"Turn about your 
chair, Doctor,” Jagadish 
Babu had said. D 
"Why, to see your hills 
and river? Their value is 
all gone since your trade 
mark was branded | 
them", 


“Doctor, with the dis- 
section of dead bodies your 
heart too has dried out.” 

, And then Jagadish Babu had asked w ho 
astonishment, “Why are you getting upy 
Sürama ?" E 
"Half a moment," Surama had gor 3 


, Doctor Amaresh with a strange, smile 
had said “Girls cannot stand arguments, 
Isn't it, Jagadish Babu ?" mw 
Jagadish Babu did not answer. It seemed as f 
he was thinking about something with a era’ 'e 


face. a 
Doctor Amaresh had “That little 
thing is the pity.” — — ji. MN 

Jagadish Babu had replied gravely, *And even 
that is not meant for all" — Bus. 
i The omi ng and going | E. he Doc or in i | .- 
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had become easy even with Jagadish Babu. 


3 E shall have to stay a few days out in the 
foods, Doctor. One has to be on the spot during 
e counting. Do keep an eye on the household. 
Eg , you don't have to be asked about that.” 


__ The Doctor laughed and said, “No, you needn’t, 
t even ask me not to come and see the 


- Es a 


3 - Jagadish Babu had smiled. 

= urama too had smiled and blushed. Perhaps 
ie b ushed because she had smiled. Perhaps there 
pho other reason for her to blush. 


—* 
* * * * 
E 


T Seose it was Surama who had once spoken 
) sharply, “But I can't stand this life any longer.” 


“Ana I hope you shouldn’t.” 
Eo you leave me. How do you gain by 


ai me and yourself like this? ak 
E 


2 


- f'There are still ways left to live.” 
"When that way was not chosen. earlier—” 


x am not to be blamed for that, Surama. You 
t know your own mind. I didn’t know the 
of opportunity. But why should we accept 
cruel pranks of fate?” 


as 







“You don't know what you are saying. That 

no * be, that is not to be.” Surama’s voice 
V pointed with emotion, 

i "De you worry about it? Is there no such 


t thing for which the supreme price of com- 
tting a e can be paid?" 


| a can’t follow your words, I am frightened.” 
om shall be able to follow them, I wait for 















E 
| $48 _ Went to see the woods, taken in lease for 
E business by Jagadish Babu. The whole day 
been spent in the excitement of a grand picnic 
St he mysterious surroundings of the forest. 


wards the evening all of them went out for a 
alk | B esund, 


E n that pathless — Amaresh and Surama 
1, somehow, separated from the others. This 
pa ration was not perhaps completely accidental. 
I Barest too, perhaps had no hand in it. 


E Sorama had said, "A few moments later one 
t lose his way in this forest." 
i 


E "Ways might be lost even outside forests." 
o replied a little impatiently, “I don't 
ke his sort of talk from you always.” 
“You don’t like it because you must be having 
P jain Somewhere within you. These talks you 
— because you don’t want to know 
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um had gone a little in silence. The gait 
f her tall and graceful figure against the canvas 
f the forest had seemed to have been moulded 
vith ES! the exquisitenness and sweetness of Nature 


M * 
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E i — had, pee halted in silence for a 
ES mae On. E fes ps vl that serene 


a inning but gradually !t was folerated—perfians | 


Did that waiting come to a success? That day 
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find a way out of this wood instead of losing it.” 
Still Surama was speechless. 


Suddenly Amaresh grasped one of her hands 
and said “Don’t remain so quiet, Surama. 
that you have no pride of tenacity, you possess 
only the shame for your weakness. One can’t live 
for ever with the treasure of feeling and it’s not 
fair to live like that, Surama. * 


Surama replied | almost inatinatly, 
what I can do"  . 


"Tell me 


Amaresh placed his — foot on the trunk of 
the tree and said “Do you see this felled tree? It 
had fetched a value to the timber business. But it 
had a far greater, far more real value of its own 
than that. You too are not the timber for the 
trade, you belong to the woods." 


As Surama did not utter a word, Amaresh 
added, “Excuse me if I cannot speak it out to-day 
at ease. Everything is so mixed up in my mind." 

Surama had come stil closer to Amaresh, and 
resting her hand on his chest had said s'cwly in 
& choked voice “You give me courage, you.” 

* "P * * 

But they could not go away at that moment. 
The obstacle rose 
Jagadish Babu suddenly got ill—seriously ill, Surama 
and Amaresh had spent the whole night end the 
day without the wink of a sleep by the bedside 
and silently waited for that hour of liberation. 
Perhaps they would not have to wait much longer. 
This happpened to be their final test, the funda- 
mental price for the new life to come. 


Jagadish Babu recovered from his illness but 
they had to wait for a few more days, a few more. 
Surama’s little weakness lay in removing those 
little hindrances, preparations for the last take off. 
She might be allowed a little time just to give her 
a chance to get back courage from within. 
Amaresh does not want to apply the sligktest of 
foree, let every root disentangle itself by :ts own 
wil, let every bound be broken. His patience is 
mountainous. 

Doctor Amaresh had waited—for a few days, 
for many days, for far too many days. 


By and by the fire had died away, it is not 
known when. It is not known when the áre had 
become pale and colourless like last year's petals, 
they had all become colourless.  Colóurless and 
cheap and commonplace. They have been fixed in 
the framework of habit, they have all become torn 
and pale in the dirt of this earth. 


The doctor is perhaps the most lifeless of all, 
lifeless and weary. Because the fire was in him— 
beeause it had burnt him through and through. 

The doctor still comes and sits in his earmarked 
chair everyday, with his back to the hills and the 
river. But that is out of sheer habit. 


The doctor runs to the station to take delivery 
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By SUBODH GHOSE 4 


A NJANGARH was a native state exactly eight- 


- and-a-half square miles in extent. A tiger cub,. 


though small is still a tiger. It was a kingdom. 
There was a Maharaja. There was an army, a police 
force, a Keeper of Records, a Nazir and so forth. 
The Maharaja had more than twenty titles, He was 
Lord of the Three Worlds, Shepherd of Men, Defender 
of the Faith and the Subduer of Enemies. Criminals 
had been impaled on stakes in accordance with the 
hallowed injunctions of religion not more than two 
generations ago. Now that was no longer possible. 
Offenders were stripped naked instead and bees set 
upon them. 


Although the ancient fortress had long lost its 
splendour the stone masonry was still intact. Two 
rusty cannons, like the weathered skeletons of a 
pair of wild elephants, stood beside the great gate. 
Pigeons had built their nests in the cannon mouths 
and laid their eggs there in complete security. Tired 
dogs rested in their shade. Turbans and swords 
decorated the halls of the castle and brass and iron 
shields clung to its walls like cakes of dung. 


A minister and eight chieftains, the Prefect of 
Police, the Amin or Surveyor, the magistrate and the 
Keeper of Records formed the administration. The 
Maharaja looked after the welfare of his subjects 
wita the help of the combined wisdom of his 
Kshatriya and Moghul officers. The unprecedented 
oddness of this Governmént made life so uncomfort- 
ablg for the people that half of them had fled. They 
were working as coolies on the sugar plantations of 
distant Mauritius, 


The eight-and-a-half square miles of Anjangarh 
consisted of barren hills, rough rocky uplands and 


stretches of cactus and wild neem.  Kurmis af 
Bhils brought water in buffalo hides from the hiddi 
springs in the hills four miles away, watered the 
fields and grew maize, barley and jonar. 


Every year there was a dispute between 
Kurmis and Bhils and the state revenue departmer 
The peasants were unwilling to surrender their cro 
to the royal treasury. The State took half. 
Maharaja maintained an excellent polo team. 
royal stables echoed with the neighing of more tl 
a hundred of the best polo ponies. 'The Mahara 
cherished these divine creatures from- Sydney té 
derly. They could not be fed on oil cake and bra 
Maize, jonar and barley had to be provided.. j 





The revenue officer was forced to call in the polic 
In the clubbing and spearing of the Rajput poli 
heroes Kshatriya heroism sparked and flamed. ~ 
an hour all protest was silenced. The rebellion wi 
subdued. | 4 


Even the wild endurance of the defeated E. 
gave way. They left the kingdom in droves, signi 
up in the camps of the recruiters of labour. Som 
went to Delhi with their wives and children, som 
to Calcutta, others to Shillong, They did not ma 
the mistake of returning. 


d 









Only the Kurmis were unwilling to* go awa 
They had lived in this part of the country fer seve 
generations. Their mud huts, large and small, we 
cool in the shade of the wild neem. Their ear 
had the sweet smell of mustard. Every throb i 
their blood bound them to it. They tilled 
fields without grudging their labour, rebelled at t 
harvest and were put down as regularly as t 
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Seasons came and ‘went, fnvolving in thele course all 
their .days and nights, No alternative seemed 
possible. 

E But mercy and piety were not entirely absent 
Anjangarh. Every Sunday destitutes number- 
ing a thousand or more gathered in the spacious 
ground in front of the fortress. Flattened rice and 
Molasses were distributed from the royal storehouses, 
(On the last day of the month the Maharaja himself 
appeared in all his magnificence, riding an elephant 


al spiciously painted with sacred signs. He blessed 
his subjects. And on his birthday the Ramlila was 
sung in the castle courtyard. His subjects were 
invited. But as is usual wherever power is display- 
ed to excess, the lathi was present everywhere, In 
eve y crowd and with every shout of triumph scme 
unfortunate heads were broken. The flattened rice, 
the royal blessings and the Ramlila Songs were all 
distributed to the accompaniment of blows, The 
8 ubjects had grown accustomed to receiving them 
n that way. 

_ Although the state was administered and revenue 
col ected by big stick methods it was becoming more 
and more difficult to maintain the dignity of the 
crown. There were the expenses of the chamber of 
princes and the maintenance of the polo team. Little 
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ing ancestral gold and silver. 


- ‘At this critical juncture a legal adviser who had 
studied English law was brought into the court. 
dis name was Mukherji. Mukherji had broad, strong 
hot ders. He quickly became a great source of 
trength to the ruler both in polo and in the affairs 
- the state. By degrees he became the de facto 
uinister and the minister himself was reduced to 
gning documents, 

. Mukherji was an idealist. Still interlaced with 
is th iking was the dream of American democracy 
out which he had read in his history books as a 
ild. And although he was young he was extremely 
pol-headed. He believed that the truly courageous 
never defeated and that one who works for good 
ver comes to grief. 


_ Mukherji spent every ounce of his ability in 
warding the best interests of the state. Young 
nd old, in fact everyone who lived in Anjangarh, 
ame to know their Agent Saheb. He was as 
hetic as he was strict. The subjects both 
ed and feared him. It was at Mukherji's sug- 
estion that the lathis were withdrawn. He caused 
furore in the office by auditing the accounts with 
ir-splitting cision.- The Boundaries of the 
ate were delimited all over again and a census 
"the population taken. Even the pair of cannons 
t their rust and began to shine with polish, 

- It was Mukherji the law agent who discovered 
e hidden Subtefranean wealth of Anjangarh. 
njangarh held treasure in the bowels of her earth. 
ayers. of mica and asbestos lay in the folds of 
cr gfanite ribs. He showed them to businessmen 
i Calcutta. The rocky uplands were leased for laes 
id m * rupees.  Anjangarh recovered her 
anis giory. a. 

__A vast palace in the Gwalior style was built 
"side the fort and decorated with a marvellous 
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by little hands were laid on the royal safes contain- . 
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| 4: 
m &ture of marble, mosaic, concrete, and Venetian 
blinds. Expensive limousines, tourers and sedans 
of German manufacture stood in the royal garages. 
In the royal stables newly imported Irish ponies 
kicked and frisked. A power house proclaimed the 


new life and prosperity of Anjangarh with its day 


and night drumming. 


A fresh tide of life had really come to Anjan« 
garh. The businessmen formed a Mining Syndicate, 
Gravel roads were built in the mining area. Coolie 
lines, tube wells, a club bungalow, a garden with 


flowers and a khana appeared one by one, The 
Kurmis crowded into the coolie lines, Their wages 
were paid to them in cash. They made offerings 
of pigs to their gods, drank rice wine and pounded 
o drums in the evening, raising a tumult in the 
colony. 


The Maharaja was contemplating the construc- 
tion of two new polo grounds. And the palace 
garden was to be enlarged by the addition of eleven 
more cottahs of land. He also thought it would 
be nice to have an Italian band master on a salary. 


Mukherji spread the map of Anjangarh on a 
table and lost himself in plans for his irrigation 
Scheme. Ten canals were to run parallel across 
the state, from north to south. Here and there he 
placed large with strongly-built sluices. Ail 
the water of the Baroka rains was to be caught and 
cleverly made to flow over Anjangarh's stony 
bosom, like blood through arteries. Every Kurmi 
tenant was to have three cottahs of land of his 
own. There would be winter and summer crops of 
rice and an extra rabi crop as well There must 

three crops a year. The land on the north was 
to be turned into a nursery for potatoes and tobacco. 
On the southern plot he would grow sugar cane, 


barley and wheat. Then......... 
Then there would be, gradually, a bank. A 
tannery. A paper mill. The royal treasury was 


no longer negligible. This was the auspicious hour. 
Mukherji would change the face 
each new estimate as though with the strokes of 
an artist’s brush. He would prove that the ruling 


of a state is not an affair of the big stick: it is 
an art. 


A school. 
answer. No. 
whether the 
mind or not. 


The Maharaja tugged fiercely at his beard and 
pushed a couple of papers over to Mukherji. “Take 
a look at these". he said. : 


To this the Maharaja gave a plain 
Mukherji stood up. He would see 
Maharaja could be made to change his 


The first paper read : 
All-powerful Court and Lord of the Court, 
Maharaja ! 

You are the father of your subjects. We eat 
because you nt us food. Therefore, let the Court 


not touch this year's crop of maize, barley and 
jonar. We shall give the Court as much as is its 
legal due and take a receipt. 


Your obedient servant, 
Dulal Mahato 


(Baklam Khas on behalf of Kurmi commilhity ) 
The second paper read : "The Maharaja's men have 
entered one of our mines and taken away four 
Kurmi workers after beating up their wives. We 

( Continued On Page 125), 
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By DEBESH DAS, LCS. 





love nor sweet- , 
heart engaged thought 





have no part te take in the | 
struggle between the rich and 


at thet time. 


Rather I was feeling a 
little inclined towards com- 
munism. I am just a work- 
@day man, hard put to 
make two ends meet. I 
did not Eo Eo the Ballard 
Pier ef Bombay for fun or 


In RAJOARA, the celebrated book of 
belles lettres on Rajasthan, the author 
has dealt with Rajput glory, ancient and 
new, pulsating with the quivering in- 
freedom. 


tensity of our new born 
In this story the writer reveals the 
innermost heart ache of another type 
of Rajasthani whom we do not associate 
with the glorious tales of Rajput chivalry. 


the poor. . 

I was noting the ‘fading 
picture of the ship far away 
when I noticed a Marwari 
gentleman. His eyes glistened 


with tears more shiny than 


the diamond of his ring, These 


were not the miserly drops of 
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for cramatising the depar- 
* ture of some friend for 


Eurepe. All that I wanted tô ~ 
see was the seascape at the time when an ocean 
going ship sails away. I noticed many eyes filled witn 


tears and many more rubbed with the handkerchief 
even theugh dry. I heard the steward shouting on 
the deck “Friends ashore, friends ashore” and was 

~ SürpBised to find that many eyes became dry rather 
quickly as the friends came ashore They threw long 
chains of confetti on the deck and their friends held 
on to them till they snapped as the ship drew away. 
I resented this national] wastage. What useless luxury, 
what a waste of money over coloured strips of paper. 
No coubt foreign education and outlandish customs 
have made these rich people heartless, They should 
have distributed the money spent on confetti to the 
porters. It is because of such things that leftist 
labourers are waging their war of the hammer and 
the over the world. 


Mine, of course, is a non-violent war. All my 
energy i$ spent up in the battle fer the bread, I 























tears brought out by the rub - 
of a silk handkerchief, q 

Realising that I have © 
noticed his tear he felt embarrassed. He tried to — 
smile away but could not wipe them off. I was i 
considerate and looked another way. A 
M 

Poor fellow! Perhaps he is unable to bear the z 
separation. On the top of that he has been found in - 
tears. * 


— 











Still I could not check the temptation of having 
another good look at him. I sent a stolen look towards - 
him. All things stolen are nice. Indeed, like stolen ` 
love. This time, however, I was caught. Apparently - 
he himself was waiting to be looked as. I was a‘ijttle 
non-plussed when he himself came to my rescue ánd - 
asked, "What are you thinking, Sir? Is it some friend - 
of yours?" « Ae 


' Just some friend? Of course, judeing from the 
more or less blank look on my face he could nog 
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. have thought of anybody else. I merely said, “No 
_ Sethji, nobody.” 
_ yours? 
P “No. I just came to see how farewells take place." 
"You're lucky Babu Sahib. Ram Ram." 
; I was going away as after this there was noth- 
~ ing more to talk about. 
d Suddenly I stopped. Eureka, Here I was standing 
— right in front of a living drama. Why else would this 
E gentleman, apparently a businessman as hard 
— boiled as an egg, as hard a nut as the ripe coconut 
— should consider me lucky that I did not have to bid 
~ farewell to anybody? 
E “Ram Ram, Sethji; I don’t understand why you 
consider me lucky. 
- . He tried to explain this 
- away. He did not mean 
_ anything in particular. e 
— . "No Sethji, you are not a 
_ man to pass any remark un- 
-~ necessarily. It must have 
— had some significance. 
_ Probably you are unhappy 
- that somebody has sailed 
~ away just now. That is why 
"you are considering me 
© lucky”. 
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During the war the ocean 
- experienced countless depth 
~ charges by the combatants. 
— But I am sure that no depth 
— eharge has ever brought 
_ out such an attractive prize. 

_ I went with this business- 
- man to his room in a luxury 
- hotel He responded to by 
- sympathetic approach. I felt 
that he was finding himself 
= unable to bear the burden 
— of his memories alone in the 


-- room. 


- — After some brief prelimi- 
- naries, little spells of hesi- 
_ tation and more silence, 
- Manohar Babu started to 
- reminisce. A youth from 
— the deserts of Rajasthan, he 
came to Bengal in search of 
— fortune. Quite early in the 
— day his business in scrap 
— iron was in clover. His 
— profits went sky high and 
— so did his desires. 

ES. This is not an unusual thing for a cut 
- and dried businessman, Starved of love, of 
~ the softer influences of life. We, the 
- educated middle classes, discuss such affairs 
— with just a disapproving smile. 

P- "Have you heard of the name of Shirin 
— Begum?” 

ES No, I have not. He explained that 
— She was neither a film actress nor an 
— ordinary street woman. Names like hers 
E Dé ug = — the private conversation of 
Am y rich. s sta r 

— sneering smile. MP Pomuesty-] betrayed e 


B Manohar interrupted my thoughts, “No, no. 
— Whet you are thinking of is not correct.” 


4 I smiled again, “But how can you say so without 
knowing what I have been thinking of.” 

EC *Probably you don't like my story." 

E "No, no, Sethji. I like your, story all right. I 
. have a perfectly open mind about it and I am very 
_. curious.” 
* 


“No? Then was it a friend of some friend of 
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“Yes, you would be curious, I myself am inclined , 
to be curious about it.” 

"What's the matter, Sethji?”—I sounded very 
soft and sympathetic. 

“You have probably had University education. 
You wil understand. You may not make light of my 
affair. I came in for speculation: in brass. But my 
luck struck a gold mine." 


tim, mn 














Mrs. Monohar col- 
lected herself, stood 
up and ordered the 
uninvited guest to 
clear out. 
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This was not unusual in ancient India, the 
golden period of Indian History as they say. Love out 
of the wedlock was sometimes the love preferred and 
the girl beyond one's reach was the gil of destiny. 


Indeed those expansive days of India before she 
came under foreign domination had also a code of » 
morality and an outlook befitting the liberty of the 
people. You were not bound to be in ove with only 
the woman you have married. It was admitted that 
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love was as free to blossom outside the wedlock as 
in the progressive countries of the West these days. 
The laws of the Medes and the Persians were not 
efended, nor any code of ethics shocked if love and 
marriage did not find fulfilment in the same person. 
The throat of ancient India was not parched dry in 
the desert of love. 

“Why should it be,” asked Manohar Babu. After 
all, & is love outside wedlock which inspired many 
great men in the past. Love unapproved by society 
is no more than the unexplained patches on the face 
ef the moon making it all the more interesting. 
Where would have been the victor of Trafalgar with- 
eut the inspiration of Lady Hamilton? asked Mano- 
har Babu. 

I was surprised. A millionaire in scrap irons was 
not supposed to know all this philosophy. Where did 
he learn all these things? What does it matter to an 
uneduested businessman whether he deals in the 
brass of wedded life or the gold of inspiring love? 

The struggle between the brass and the gold. 
however, came to a head. Manohar Babu had his 
family, wife, children and relations. He gave his ful. 
attention to both his family and the business. But 
he gave his heart to a girl versed in the enchanting 
ways of a cultured nautch girl. Indeed he admitted 
that it was the inspiration of Shirin Begum that 
brought him success in business. Also that the profits 
he derived were much more than what he gave back 
te his mistress. 

Somewhere in the mind of the  half-starved 
midele class lurks an eternal critic. He raised his 
head and reminded me, “If you want to live, try to 








| 
Th. Life needs inspiration. Look how this 
a 


busmessman has put to use even the love he has 


bought from the market.” 


But Manohar had enough troubles. At first his 
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ghter's marriage. 















wife did not mind so much his husband visiting pro 
fessional women. Of course she was grieved and eve! 
shocked at such developments, but she had to put u 
with them somehow. The situation however becam 
desperate when she found him attached firmly to: 
particular girl It does not matter if the bee file 
from flower to flower. But it must not get entangle 
in a particular blossom, But Manohar refused t 
give up Shirin. Why should he do so? Has he neg 
lected his wife or his business on her account? Th 
devoted wife could have said a lot in reply, but sh 
was an orthodox woman brought up behind the pur 
dah. She did not have much to say. But she tried t 
strike on a tender point. She asked, “Is there n 
other dancing girl in Calcutta except Shirin? Wh 
don’t you visit other women also? Or is it that m 
other woman allows you to enter her parlour?” a 


The husband was, however, not to be beaten it 
arguments. He smiled, “Nobody’s gate is closed fi 
money. I can go wherever I want to. But you ougt 
to be pleased that I do not visit any girl except 
That's the surest proof of my basic goodness" i 

The wife became all the more enraged, “If yol 
are a good man, why do you keep a mistress?" — . 

The word Shirin means sweet and Manohar ha 
indeed acquired a lot of sweetness from her. I 
smiled sweetly and said, “Why don't you understar 
that nobody could blame me in the society if I hac 
two wives." E 

A dancing girl must remain & dancing girl Sh 
must not be allowed the honour and stability of | 
approved society. Her exploitation from  outsid 
cannot cause much harm, ize 

That is why the wif 


was angry. She curse: 
him, “You have gone t 
the dogs. You are wors 
than the fashionable youn 
men who have had Englisi 
education, — 




























The trouble did nc 
stop here. The wife w 
unhappy and the childre 
kept aloof. Relations stat 


to Shirin, 
Shirin had na 


life itself. She unders 
very well that she mus 
now give him more sym 
pathy end make him for 
get the family unhappi 
ness. No girl companio? 
of even the Red Lamp dis 


tackled the situation wii 
greater tenderness. But 
was surprised to hear th 
Shirin was a Univers 
Graduate, My surprise W 
all the greater because ti 
only connection Manoha 
had with the iversit 
was to drive pas 
break-neck speed - 
the share market. d 

The matter, howeve 
came tc a head on the of 


The young bridsgrooni 
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a MES ; 
ihe bride's house on horse Sack according 
o the custom. There was an English band 
arty tò provide music and plenty of illumina- 
dons. Mrs. Manohar came out of purdah to receive 
ne bridegroom in person and was waving before him 
je traditional lamp burning camphor when a much 
ighter light flashed before all eyes. Mrs. Manohar 
joked helpless and pathetic as she looked at the 
r stranger. In a Marwari marriage women of the 
Tidegroom’s party do not come to the bride's house 
jo witness the marriage. So who could this tady be? 
3radually Mrs. Manohar collected herself, stood up 
nd ordered the uninvited guest to clear out. Here 
at this auspicious moment there was no place for a 
lere nautch girl. 


E- The girl beat a hasty retreat to her car but the 
rides father himselt ran after her calling piteously 
Shirin, Shirin.’ He caught hold of her hand as she 
ot into her car and asked “Why did you comé here?” 


- She felt a little embarrassed and said, “You 
innot invite me here. I know that, still I had to 
ome. How could I keep away from your daughter's 
arriage ? I wanted to have a look at her at least 
rom a distance”. 
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“Then do come in for a minute. Do grace my 
use with your presence for a while", 


— "No, no. That's impossible. Your home is just 
dream to me. A dream which will never come 
"ue. You belong to me, but I am not your wife. 
Shall never have any right over you”. 


. "Stil do come in once." 
. "No, no. You are forgetting your society. But 
lease do not behave like this, Hurry back to the 


But the soclety did not hurry to forget Manohar's 
Sadventure. Leaders of the society started shout- 
| at and abusing him. They made it clear that 
ey could never allow him to be regularly in love 
th a Muslim nautch girl, Another elder went stil! 
"ther in his condemnation, while the guardian of 
e bridegroom shouted to the latter to come away 
om the marriage altar. 


- "The ceremony was about to be broken up. There 
S much anger and criticism and the society elders 
led their best to assert their moralistic outlook on 
e. But the younger group came to rescue and 
en pointed to the past life of those elders. They 
80 broadly hinted that those activities did not 
ing them any blame, but Manohar's present at- 
ciment has been brought up for censure’ only 


diately protested that whatever they might have 
le they never tried to bring bad fame to their 
Ste and societ They never mixed up youthful 
üiscretions with stable family life, Manohar must 
/é up all connections with Shirin 


_ Heredity, family and honour belong to all times. 
ey are worth preserving throughout whole life. 
is for their sake that man works hard and goes 
me at Hie end of the day. But do they necessarily 


Ve hin rest, conten t and inspiration ? His 


s with darkness, stark and empty. 


| But Manohar did not have to announce any 
oice on the spot. His wife declared that she 
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guaranteed the departure for good of the dancing 
girl from her husband's life. Her daugkter’s mar- 
riage must be concluded, 


IV 


That day there was not a drop of tear in 
Shirin’s beautiful eyes but they were full of words. 


But even words were lost when a few days later 
she went privately to the office of an attorney, a 
common friend of herself and Manohar. After a 
great deal of hesitation and silence she surprised 
him by saying that she wanted to give away her 
two houses to Manohar by a deed of gift. 


The solicitor was surprised. Was it that 
Manohar was wanting to make a gift of two houses 
to her? No. It was the lady who was making a 
gift to the rich businessman. The attorney was 
surprised and ultimately said that probably she had 
not given the matter careful consideration. After 
all why should she give away her property to one 
who is a friend for the time being only? In any 
case the property was not earned from Manohar 
alone. Shirin admitted all that and pleaded that the 
Solicitor need not go into the problem of under- 
standing the motive of her action. 

While conceding all that he insisted or acquaint- 


ing Manohar with this proposal as both of them 
were his clients and friends as well. 


Shirin implored him not to tell Manohar any- 
thing at least for the few days she was still in the 
country. She also said she had prepared for a new 


Spell of life abroad after parting with al: that she | 


had as her property in the country. 


The solicitor sent a message to Manohar who 
came to the office immediately and caugkt hold of 
her hand shaking with emotion. The solicitor dís- 
creetly cotighed a little and left thé room as it was 
inconvenient to light his cigarette under the fan. 


Mahohar would not even hear of the transfer of 
property. He asked her straight, “To which country 
would you go? Where ? y? Why didn’t you 
even tell me ?" Shirin replied, “For long I had 
thought of going to England and take some cegree 
there and start some independent profession”. 


“But this profession also ig quite independent.” 
“Yes, independent indeed. All our independence 
is sacrificed in the effort to please the visi-cr. Have 
“A got anything called our own? Even our own 


“Goodness Heavens, Shirin! Which will of yours 
ass Doe done ? Have I ever gone agsinst your 
es ?’ 


“That is, of course, true. But still it is im- 

sible to forget that 1 have got no separate ex- 
stence of my own. My professión consumes my 
whole life. The whole of it is one big shop window. 
I have to arrange it and fashion it according to the 
sweet will of the customer”. 


“But the customer has begged you to wind up 
the shop. I did not want you to continue this life 
any more". 

“That is what I most object to. Who are you 
to me that I shall wind up my profession only to 
depend on you for the rest of my life and according 


- 
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i to your wishes ? On the other Hand, who are you 


not to me that I shall still continue a professioa 
that brings bad name to you ?" 

“Then ?" | 
“Then the only way is to leave this country". 
"Then you will be leaving me also". 


*No I going away from you because I do 
not wart to leave you. 
not leave you I cannot get you either". 


"I don't understand Shírin, I don't understand 
at all". 





“Do I also understand anything? But it's 
certain that I will leave you for your own sake". 

“You are talking in the language of fiction, 
Shirin. I don’t understand anything. Please do talk 
in plain language", 


"Listen. The plain fact is that you will have 
to leave either me or your society. I too shall have 
to leave either you or the country in which you are. 
Cur profession does not understand this type of 
giving up. It is quite usual to give up a patron 
to pick up another. But I am closing my counter 
for good. Nobady would see Shirin Begum in the 
world of dancing any more. Please bid good-bye 


to me and lighten my burden by taking my two 
houses”. 


Her beautiful eyes became sad and tender while 
those of Manohar sparkled in a determined way. 
Ee replied, "That's exactly what I have not achieved 


as yet. I have made money in various ways, have 
cheated many rivals in business. The only thing 


that was left for me was to become rich by getting 
Told of Tour property. My society has given me up 
and I toc shall bid good-bye to it. But that's because 
I wan: to have you with me and not on account of 
your property”. 


"Why ? Does my property also smell of the 
dancing girl? Or, my money has the stamp of my 
profession ?” 


"No, no. Not for that. Everybody will say 
that I have misappropriated a woman's money and 
you have gone away because I have given you up. 
Never mind all that. But how can I face the whisper 
that I have cheated you of your property ?” 

oo ERES, 

"But it is not the question of money. I can’t 
part with you. You are mine and mine you shall 
remain. 

Shirin was. frm in her reply. “I am neither 
your property nor your married wife. I feel like 
giving up this line and going abroad. What right 
have you got to stand in my way ?" i 

Manohar had no words for sometime. Then 


he said “No question of right, of course. Can money 
ever beget pay right ? But certainly my heart has 


some right over you. You are wanting to go away 


At the same time if I do | 











"Why? Does my property also 
smell of the dancing girl ?” 


only because my mind casts some influence c zer 
yours. Otherwise you would not have wanted to go”. 


Books give you knowledgė but brains intelligence. 
Defeated in argument, the learned girl took a « ; 
ferent line. E 


dii- 
ED 


"Whatever that may be," she said, “I won't 
allow you to leave your society. I am just a dar “E 
ing girl. I can’t let you forget your home or society, 
or your world for my sake." E. 

Manohar had hís answer ready. He replied, - 
"If you were just a dancing girl so far as I um 
concerned, I would have taken to many others n 
course of time. The society would not have blamed 
me for that, nor even my wife. But you are ist 
you and.this is where the difficulty arises.” "m 

But Shirin had offered him a ready solut on. 
Unfortunately Manohar would not accept it. On the 
other hand, he asserted that she was much more to 
him than his own wife, that she gave him s ich 
happiness as a wife could never give him. a 

Shirin was shocked and protested “For Heaven's | 
Sake, don’t say so. Even uttering such things is lo 
sin. It is a sin to belittle the small oil lamp lit 
up in the evening in your home because the neon 
lights of the Red Lamp districts of Paris arg m ore 
fascinating. The lamp I could not light up in\your 
home will shine in my mind for ever. Please do 
pray for that much happiness for me." ; 

Manohar shook his head stubbornly and said, 
"No, no, I am a practical businessman. Such ‘nice 
sentiments cannot befool me, I shall set up a ne Ne 
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home with you in another oountry. I shall open a 
3 mew career in Singapore. Please do come along with 
me.” 


But Shirin was not to be persuaded and said, 
_ Wherever you go, your home and family and society 
= remain for you. I can't allow you to go away and 
"leave them in the lurch. If you still want to go, 
D you should go alone. I shall not be with you." 


Manohar said, "No, no, you must come along 
— with me. I want to go because of you.” 


| Shirin parried, "No, you will stay on for my 
E sake and I shall go away so that you can stay 
back.” 


E Manohar implored, “But how can I stay on? 
E 1 repeat that'you are much more my own than my 

_ wife. I have had more happiness from you." 
EL _ This time Shirin was not angry. She was 
— sympathetic and tender. While passing her fingers 
E i delicately through his shaggy hair, she consoled 
- him, "Please don't say such things. What I offer 
de only rose-coloured syrup, but your wife gives you 
water for quenching your thirst. You will not un- 
j B derstand it now, but only when she will not be with 
: E you. That you get more cheer from me is because 
_ I have learnt it as an art. Making customers cheer- 

| ful is my profession." 


EC Manohar protested, "Don't harp on your pro- 
E fession, Shirin. I am a professional man myself and 
. realise very well what you do as profession and 
4 what as your heart’s desire.” 

| Shirin's voice was cold but hands were warm 


E as she held them out to clasp his right hand and 
- said, “Still I 


2 tell you, please forget me. Don’t 
. Stand in my way. Let me go. Let go.” 

~ After this there were no more words. Where 
= argument lost persuasion won. 

EC y 


a _ Suddenly I heard Manohar shaking me by the 
E hand and saying, "Babu Sahib, probably you are 
. thinking that this is a got up story." 

E I protested, "No, no, why should I think so ? 
E df it were not true, why should you tell this to a 
‘stranger ?" 








EC "Then why are you looking away through the 
window ? Probably, you don't like it." 


: E I felt a little embarrassed. Not that I was 
| E sceptical or unwilling to listen to his story. Actually 
_ thoughts of a different nature were continuously 
> assailing me. I was thinking about those poems and 
. dramas of the expansive days of independent India 
E b professional women used to cheer up the 
E e of thelr aristocrat customers. Did those girls 
ever find themselves in such a situation ? Could 
_ they lay aside their acting in the back stage and 
F make a new home, blow the conch shell and light 
= Lu evening lamp while praying for the welfare. of 


the Husband ? Was the door of normal society open 
to them? Could they put on their forehead the 
deep red vermilion of the chaste house-wife ? 


I smiled a little awkwardly and said, “Sethji, 


I have liked your story very much but not its con- 


clusion. You must be feeling very unhappy.” 


“No, no, Babu Sahib, don’t talk of my unhappi- 
ness. But just think how much my Shirin will feel 
miserable. She has gone abroad alone and for my 
sake. That indeed is a great Joy in the midst of 
my sorrow.” 


May be this is a sure evidence that love has 
after all blossomed in the desert. 


But I replied, “Sethji, that is a big thing in 
life, If you can get joy in the midst of sorrow, 
that is the biggest thing one could achieve in one's 
life.” 


“But I did not get this even a litfle while baek,” 
murmured Manohar. 


I tried to console him, “I am sure that joy had 
taken shape much earlier. Otherwise you would not 
have called in a stranger to share the joy with you.” 


“But what about my wife ?” he went on looking 
at me with eyes full of question, 


I tried to pacify him, “Now that you are happy, 
you will certainly be able to tolerate her.” 


The hard boiled businessman, the man without 
any education in psychology interrupted me to say, 
“You are right. You are right. I am sure my wife 
will no longer be meaningless to me. Otherwise, 
Shirin’s voluntary exile will go in vain. Now I 
shall try to make my wife happy. I em sure I shall 
be able to do sc. I have neglected her for long." 

Manohar became absent-minded. 


With all my pride of university education and 
reading of novels full of complicated psychology, I 
kept quiet with my head down. I could feel in my 
heart the paddle of the steamer bellowing its way 
through the blue ocean, blue with the pangs of 
separation. A clear picture took shape before my 
eyes in a quiet cabin—Shirin looking at the evening 
star alone. All alone. 


Is that star—the evening lamp waich she could 
not light under the sacred Tulsi plant in ers 
home ? Is it that lamp that mirrors itself in the 
star far away in the sky ? Light, mere light, give 
mé more light from the lamp of life. 
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(€ Continued From Page 118) 


consider this a violation of our rights and claim 
immediate compensation from the Maharaja.” It 
was signed, “Yours faithfully, Gibson, President, 
Mining Syndicate”. 


“Just see, Mukherji,” commented the Maharaja, 
“how insolent they are!" 


"I see," answered Mukherji. 


The Subduer of Enemies struck the table and 
cmed im a dreadful voice, “Heads!” He was on 
the point of bursting, “Cut off their heads and 
bring them to me! TI sit here and feast my eyes 
om them! TI look at them for two days and two 
nights F* | 

Mukherji reassured him. “Do not worry, Your 


Eoyal Jighness", he said soothingly, “I shall find 
cut what it is all about." 


Olc Duial Mahato had returned to Anjangarh 
after many years in Mauritius. He had brought 
with him seven rupees in cash and asthma to com- 
fort his old age. And with his return a change 
bad come into the lives of the Kurmis. A restless- 
mess developed and became noticeable. 


The Kurmis learnt from Dulal what cash pay- 
ment means. You put luggage belonging to a 
gentleman into a compartment of the train at 
Paijabed station and receive an anna coin right into 
the palm of your hand ! 


"Brothers", said Dulal, pointing to hims o 
“this cid man has been cheated once for every white 
hair on his head. He doesn't trust anybody any 
more, Cash down. Everything. Pick up your 
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He was on the opine of bursting, “Cut 
their heads and bring them to me!” 


— with one hand before you salaam with the 
other.” i 


Dulal spoke with the Syndicate foreigners as 
with equals. He discussed the wage rates of the 
coolies, their weekly payments, days cff, allowances, — 
medical and other arrangements on behalf of the 
Kurmis and obtained definite coneessions. The . 
Syndicate took pains to humour Dulal. “Come on, - 
Mahato,” they said, “We’ll build twenty dozen coolie 
lines for your workers. We'll emplov them all." | 

Dulal agreed. The foreigners kept their pros — 
mises to him. 


All the Kurmis in the state gathered in the — 
wild neem jungle at the invitation of Mahato. He 
removed the turban from his white head and stood : 
up. ‘Today we have met to found cur association, - "s 
our mandal," he said, *Now consider what ought to 
be done. Learn to know your enemies and your 
friends. We must not be afraid any longer. We 
shall never forgive anyone who tries to put a knife 
into our bellies or into our honour." E: 


Dulal’s thick throat shook like a broken conch - 
with the intensity of his emotion. He spoke, — 
“Brothers all, from today Mahato’s life belongs to nt 
the Mandal and the life of the Mandal........ H 

“To Mahato,” the crowd of Kurmis raised their 
thousands of lathis and shouted their answer ia | 
unison. 4 
They beat their drums and ever ran a flag up 
a pole. Then they went home. 7 

Nothing escaped ‘Mukherji, no matter how . 
secret. He came to know of the event. He under- 
stood only that here was a cloud which harboured 
lightning. Something had to be done immediately 
while there was’yet time. But the Maharaja must 
not know anything at all about it. A ruler so 
blinded by feudal arrogance and riddled with so - 
many complexes about prestige would be difficult to 
manage. Blood might even be spilt, quite uselessly. 
It was better for him to give fight himself in a 
gentlemanly way. | 

Peons informed the Maharaja that the Kurmis 
had not come to work on his polo field and in his 
garden, work they were accustomed to do begar, — 
without pay. The Kurmis now declared it was a - 
sin to work without pay. To do so would bring 
misfortune to the state. — 

Mukherji was sent for. Dulal Mahato was 
summoned. Mahato bowed to the ground ex 
the Maharaja and stood with his hands respectf 
folded together. He seemed as timid as a lamb 
to be, actually, trembling in every limb. 

"It is you who are at the root of this devilry ! p F 
the Maharaja hurled the accusation at him. 

“I am the dust of your slippers,’ answered i 
Mahato. = 

“Shut up !” 4 

"Yes, Your Highness !" 

“Shut up!” the Maharaja thundered. Mahato . 
stood without moving, like a wooden doll. “a 

"Break off all connection with the foreigners — 
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instantly ! No Kurmi can work in the mines without — 

my permission !” 2j 
"I shall communicate your desire to my le, & 

Your Highness”. E. 
“Go ! p»? 


Dulal bowed and left. Mukherji was then 
commanded to serve a notice op the Syndicate. They : 
were not to engage any Kurmi to work for them . 5 
without the permission of the Maharaja. A 

The replies came in due course. A signed letter. * 
from Mahato stated that, as the Kurmis heir. i» 1 
out food. unless theg received weg foe. u their } puI 
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an.) the Syndicate paid them cash they were unable 
- to Ciscontinue their work in the mines, They hoped 
that the Court would not place obstacles in their 
Way. "They, the Kurmis, intended to open a temple 
of their own in the following month. Would the 
Maharaja be pleased to grant a thousand rupees 
from the royal treasury towards expenses ? They 
Also requested the Maharaja to permit them to 
gather wood and burn brush in the jungle without 
& licence during the coming winter. 


The Syndicate, in response to the notice, in- 

formed the Maharaja that they were prepared to 
enter into a new agreement with His Highness's 
government but it was not possible at the moment. 
They would, however, be glad to consider it on the 
expiry of the existin agreement, ie. after nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years. 
4 "What do you think of it, Mukherji ? It seems 
to me I shall have to call in the police. I ask you, 
will you stop dreaming about your canals for onco 
anc E your attention to the maintenance of my 
prestige ?' 


E The Maharaja spoke slowly but from the ex- 
pression of his face and eyes it was plain that the 


wrath hissing in his thoughts was a hundred- 


D Mukherji addressed him with deference, “Do 
10t worry about it, Your Highness. Give me time. 
I shall bring it under control." 


—. Mukherji surmised that it was the Syndicate 
vhich was instigating Dulal’s rashness. It was 
erniciously encouraging the agitation among the 
urmis. Until the link between them was broken 
here would be no peace in the kingdom. Nothing 
ut misfortune could come of it, t was to be 
one ? l 


__ Mukherji went to Dulal Mahato. He stood 

ut and called him. Mahato hurried out 
ind invited Mukherji to seat himself upon a wooden 
tool. He took his turban off and, placing it at 
Iukherji's feet, took his own seat on the ground 
t a respectful distance. Mukherji explained the 
ituation to him carefully and at the end of his 
peech broke down emotionally, exclaiming, “What 
re you doing, Mahato? You are the children of 
rour king! Sometimes children commit offences, 
metimes parents! But no one calls in outsiders 
o desecrate the home! The Syndicate is feeding 


rou well today but they won'i ook at you once , 


heir purpose is accomplished. i‘hen it wil be the 
urt that will keep you alive with flattened rice," 


- Dulal put out his hand and rested it on Mu- 
herji’s feet. “I give you my , Honourable 
Bent, I shall do as you Say. The Maharaja is 
te a father to us. We are prepared to die for 
m. May he grant our petition without delay.” 


_ Mukherji left without waiting for a second 
lestion or a second answer. No! The symptoms 
f delirium were appearing, aggravating the symp- 
uns of disease ! ' | 


ES Mule i had to forego his bath, his change 
el and his meal that day. He drove straight 
i the office of the Syndicate. 


. “See here, Mr. Gibson, please keep your hands 
the relationship between the Maharaja and his 
pjects. The Maharaja has guaranteed you all 
cilities for your business.” i PPS — 













j “Mr. Mukherji,” Gibson answered, “We. are not 
gy miakers only. We have a mision as wii. 
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Amrita Bazar Patrika 


We have always fought for wrongec humanity. 
If necessary we shall fight again." . 

"You have turned the Kurmis intc coolies by 
appealing to their greed! How can agriculture 
thrive in the state ? Tell me !" 

In his agitation Mukherji disclosed the real 
reaSon for his perturbation. 

"Whether agriculture survives or not, money 
will Can you deny that ?" 


"Stop arguing and think of co-operation, Mr. 
Gibson. All you have to do is to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Maharaja when you engage coolies. The 
Maharaja will bé pleased and that wil certainly 
be of advantage to you in other ways. 


“Sorry, Mr. Mukherji,” with a twisted smile 
Gibson lit a cigar, 


Mukherji reddened to his ear tips. He rose, 
pushed the chair noisily aside and left the office. 


McKennon came in and asked, “What’s the 
matter, Gibson ?” 


“Mukherji, that monkey of an administrator ! 
I told him a few things to his face. I refused to 
accept any terms," , 


"Good. "There's thís irrigation scheme of hig. 
Be careful. Fight it at any cost. Otherwise there 


will be a disastrous Shortage of labour. The busi- 
ness is expanding now", 


"Don't worry. We have tamed Mshato. I'll 
use him to spoil all plans of the state,” 


They exchanged laughter. “Let me see,” 
RC AT Sas said, *Mahato is. waiting outside, I 
in he 


Gibson took Mahato aside. In a secluded room 
of the office he said to him, “The petition és ready. 
Sign it. All the points have been touehed. Til 
send it to Delhi by today’s mail.” 


McKennon slapped Mahato on thé beck as he 
left, “Don’t be afraid, Mahato, we are with you. 


- He spoke, 'Brothers all, from. today Mahato’s 
life belongs to ! the Mandal and the lite. sosoo d 
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If your lands and houses are expropriated our lines 
are always open to you. Don’t be afraid.” 
* 


* * * 


Mukherji sat in his office deep in thought. He 
did not feel like touching his pen. He had nothing 
more that was encouraging to Say to the Maharaja. 
Perhaps it was no longer possible for him to pilot 
his affairs. It was time to hand over the reins. 
Surely the brains cf these people had withered in 
their skulis! Each, in his separate stupidity, was 
engaged in a game that leads to suicide. But per- 
haps it was he himself who had made the mistake ! 


The “Maharaja sent for him. He was recetved 
in the ruler’s private apartments, The minister and 
the pelice chief were present. The faces of bó 
looked shrunken. ‘The Maharaja was pacing im- 
patiently around and around the couch. He began 
to blaze as seon as he Saw Mukherji. , 


“Take i Take it! Take the throne and rule 
this state! I spit on it! I'm leaving !” 


. Mukherji, speechless, looked at the minister. 
The minister handed him a letter. It was a note 
from the Political Agent. Many complaints had 
been received about the internal administration of 
the state. More and graver complaints were coming 
in daily. He hoped the ruler would be able to 
remedy them without delay, before interference was 
necessary. 

The police chief frowned. “Your policy of con- 
ciliation is responsible for this, Agent Saheb’, he 
Saic. 

Taking his cue from the police chief the 
Maharaja cried, “Certainly. It is true. I know all 
about it Mukhérji. I am not blind." 

"Know all? What are you saying, Your 
Highness ?" 

"Stop! I know everything! How could the 
traders who live by selling the dirt of my kingdom 
dare do this otherwise? Who gives them secret 
encouragement ?" 

The Maharaja seemed unable to breathe. He 
sank down upon the couch. A peon fussed about 
him in an attemp: to restore him. The minister, 
the police chief and Mukherji turned away and 
gazec silently in different directions. 

The Maharaja cleared his throat and resumed 
the subject. “My chief of police,” he cried, “it 1s 
you who must save my honour !” 

“So be it!” said the minister, “You punish the 
Kurmis with your police and I shall involve the 
Syndicate in a civil law suit. Disputable phrases 
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can be found in the contraet without much difficulty” 
The aja stole a glance at Mukherji an 
quickly withdrew his eyes. But Mukherji h ac 
seen. The ruler’s eyes were wet. L. 

Tears in a lion's eyes! Mukherji divined 10V 
much pain there was behind them even though he 
himself was, by nature, as timid as a rabbit, So. 
He had not looked at the matter from that poir 
of view. He had been wrong. He went up to th 
Maharaja and announced quietly, “I have been mis 
taken, Your Highness. ndly grant me leave anc 
pes me to depart. 1 shall return if you ever s 
or mé.” f. 


LE 


M 
The Maharaja softened instantly. “No, i 
Mukherji, what things you say! ere W ly | 
o ? Of course people are talking but let ther 
do not believe what they say! "The policy mus 
be changed. It is necessary to be more firm. - 
cannot put up With the buffets of these toads ar 
longer, Mukherji.” Tl 
— 
A weariness like a chill winter cloud, a sense 

of emptiness and exhaustion, came over Mukherji 
slackening his muscles, making his joints weak. He 
gave up going to office, In the afternoon he d ssec 
in breeches, threw a dozen mallets over the shoulde 
of a boy and appeared on the polo ground. Thro gh 
out the game he kept his pony at full gallop, ridin 
like a storm. He struck right and left, hittin: 
under the pony's neck, taking daredevil che aces 
Now and then a mallet would split and the splinter 
fly in all directions. The flannel on the legs of hi 
black waler añd the martingale dripped with thi 
sweat that streamed from the horse's body and th 
foam of his mouth. Still Mukherji charged, mad 
dened by the desire to score. His opponents w or 
so nonplussed that they saved themselves by turn 
ing aside as best they could, making off at an eas} 
trot. Even rias ^ the intervals of play Mukherj 
refused to rest. e raced round and round t 
fleld at a fast canter. He would lean against his 
Saddle and close his eyes as though drinking in hi 


Speed. | 
Afterwards the Maharaja reproved him, “You 
game is very rough, Mukherji." s. 
* * * * pu a 
The syn wen* down that day just as it alwa 
did behin 


t^^ hills of Anjangarh. The Maharaj 
was dressed O) 


go out on the lawn when a 








‘Don’t worry. We have tamed Mahato. PII use 
tim to spoil all the plans of the State.’ 


brought word that shaft Number 14 had caved in 
ind was still collapsing. Ninety coolies, Kurmi men 
ind women, were entombed. 


| “The best of news!” the Maharaja rubbed his 
theeks and shouted in terrible jubilance, “Now my 
memy is in my power. He must be crushed without 
mercy. Call the minister at once !" 


The minister came but he had a look in his 
byes like a dead fish. “Bad news !” he announced. 
“What bad news ?” 


.. “Kurmi women were cutting wood in the wild 
ieem jungle without a permit. The forest ranger 
ostructed them. The Kurmis beat up the ranger 
ind his guard and drove them away." 

— "'And then ?" 


"The police arrived and fired. It would have 
een better if they had used grapeshot. Instead 
hey fired with old muskets and used buckshot. 
‘wenty were killed and more than fifty wounded. 
'he dead are still lying in the wild neem jungle.” 

- The Maharaja was silent. The Political Agent’s 
ievitable note floated before his eyes like the bright 
harp point of a spear. 


. “Has the news spread ?” 
_ “The Syndicate certainly knows." . 


_ The Maharaja sent for Mukherji. “This is 
hat is the matter, Mukherji,” he explained, “Now 
low your Bengali brains! Find a solution !” 
Aft thinking a long time Mukherji said, “First 
' all £u hold of Mahato. Without delay." 
^. Carrying lathis and lanterns about fifty of the 
aharaja’s men set out through the dark for 
ahato's hut, moving at top speed. 
^I am not well, Your Highness,” Mukherji 
— "Please excuse me. 1 think I'm going 
sick.” 


" frightened, The cei AB. 
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— The owners were .- 





had not been properly timbered. This was the cause 
of the disaster. At intervals a great boom came 
like a cry out of the depths of the earth ard with 
it a shower of dust and gravel. 'The quartz pillars 
were snapping like firecrackers under the pressure 
and crumbling. The pithead had already been 
cordoned off with barbed wire. 


Coolies who ran up from their lines were 
turned back half-way. “Go on with your work ! 
Nothing's happened !^ they were told, “Nobody has 
been hurt. Nobody killed." | 


The owners stood in a group at a distance and 


.talked in low voices in the dark. “There djs no way 


to fill it up," Gibson said, "It will keep on caving 
in for another two days, Burn up the attendance 
book and make a. new one dated as from today." 


"What good will that do ?" asked McKennon, 
"The Maharaja must already know about it. And 
there is Mahato. How are you going to explain to 
him ? "The papers will know of it by tomorrow 
morning. They'll splash the scandal for days. Then 
there'll be an inquiry, One of those awful Gandhi 
people may be on it. Do you see ?" 


That night no lights were lit in the club house 
but a chandelier in a room of the palace blazed with 
& hundred bulbs, Mukherji was summoned once 
more, 


It was an unprecedented spectacle, the Maha- 
raja, his minister, and the police chief with Gibson, 
MeKennon, Moore and Patterson ! Glasses and 
decanters knocked against each other on the long 
mahogany table. 


The Maharaja greeted Mukherji with smiles, 
“Mahato has been taken, Mukherji,” he said, “It 


was lucky you suggested it while there was still 
time." 


“We have been spared a great deal of clumsy 


annoyance", Gibson agreed, “It is fortunate for ail 
of us." 


The police chief whispered to Mukherji briefly 
the decision that had been taken at the meeting 
and what they considered it their duty to do. 
Mukherji sat with his head bowed in his hands, 
silent. 


"Be strong, Mukherji," Gibson slapped him on 
the back, "It is administration !" 


About midnight a càr once more drove up to 
No. 14 pithead. People gathered in the dense 
darkness. Durwans took Mahato's body out o? the 
police van. It was wrapped in a blanket. A truck 
came up, loaded with the bodies from the wild 
neem jungle. Throwing the corpses one by one 
into the hungry mouth of the mine the durwans 
turned away and sat down to cook their supoer. 


Mukherji’s eyes were wet with the light 
intoxication of champagne and cigar smoke. Loung- 
ing on the car’s bumper he gazed at the pithead 
and dreamt of other things, of a far distant future. 


A hundred thousand years after, a partv of 
Scientists, sent out to enrich the collection of some 
museum, would look with greedy curiosity at the 
fossilised skeletons of their sub-human ances-ors, 
half-animal in build but with Straight backs and 
unbowed necks. And they would examine their 
implements, some crude iron things. These people 
had, it would appear, been trapped suddenly by a 
disaster in the layers of quartz and granite. The 
Scientists would handle the Stony bones and 
Speculate. Of the blood stains on them that day 
there would be no trace; —... | å 


| (Translated by Lila Ray d Ajit Mukherji ) 
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By N.G. JOG 


life with their plenitude of colour and — 
carving. 


Even the ceiling is a vast tapestry in. stone, E 


M O xs it who first came here two thousand and 

more years ago and has staved for all time ? 

What spiri ual search, mvsterious quest or mere 

wanderinst made him roam these remote recesses ^f 

the Vindhya mountains and plumb this  forest-clad 
gorge? 


What star guided his footsteps to this amphi- 
theatre designed by nature? 


What divine visions rose in his mind ag he 


_ paused here and said: 


Let this be my retreat from the world. Let this 
be the everlasting abode of beauty. 


Let this be the haven of peace. Let this be my . 


surrender to the Buddha! 


* * * * 


One had, of course, heard of Ajanta betore, read 
its paintings re- - 


about it in learned books, seen 
produced in glossy folders. One may be even flaunting 
a seene or two on the walls of one's home. 


But it is an unforgettable experience to climb to 
the cliff-side gallery and to be greeted by the semi- 
circle of caves stretcning over a whole mountain. 


ft is a revelatior when one enters the cavernous 
gloom cf the first cave and reaches back. sten by step, 
century by century, into the dawn of history 


&nd as the guide switches on the spotlight and 
ilhsumines the vista. one finds oneself standing with 
strairing eyes and gaping mouth at the unearthly 
&pier@our unrolled before one in endless succession. 

~ Walls on walls, columns on columns, : into 
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sically impossible’ to tae jn one sweep. Ac e 
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myriad maze of intricate designs of flowers and — 
and animals and geometrical patterns. 


TIMELESS 


One stands and stares into the immense gran- 
deur of it all, into the breath-taking beauty of it all, 
into the timelessness of it all. 


Cavernous | gloom. Did I ‘say “gloom?” Even the 
gloom does not seem to have been an accident. db 
descends like a deliberate curtain. ( M xod 

p. m 


Tt helps you to travel back into time, to attune 
to the ethereal atmosphere, to adjust yoursel Af to a 
different dimension as it were. 2 


| lt momentarily makes you forget your ompa- 
nions, makes you feel yourself like a silhouette flitting 
in a void. Even the babbling of the guide comes. = | 
an echo from, the distant past, You half expect 
of the myriad figures to step out of the wall — T 
materialise in flesh and blood before you. T 
The gloom helps to summon the artist i 
self, to use one's inward eye, to invoké ‘the faith | 
might have lost. —— 













splendour of it all. 


For no pai 
a whole. 






| pis by. itself, - 


dimness to * isting 
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A swell — into a symphony of line and colour. 
All merge into each other like the flowers into the 
ree, like the waves into the sea, like the clouds into 
the sky. And all converge to that pivotal presence of 
ihe Buddha. 


And at least for the time being you feel hum- 
bled and purged, feel ashamed of the transient pas- 
sions and pursuits of your puny self. One’s ego per- 

eptibly shrinks in that illuminating gloom. 


WHAT HUMAN HANDS.. 


b. Could all this be the work of man, of the un- 
‘aided hands of primitive man? This burrowing 
"through the solid face of a mountain, this chiselling, 
‘inch by inch, vast halls and dormitories, Chaityas 
sand Viharas, this carving these giant statues and 
„stupas, d licate, friezes and cornices, this imperish- 
able painting of the life of the Buddha over and 
E again, this creation of these cameos of grace 
abounding? | 
One looks at it. all iind wonders. One doubts and 
is dumbfounded as he goes from one cave to another. 
One begins to feel that mere mortal hands could 
never have been able to hammer these monumental 
edifices into shape out of solid rock even if they had 
i «:boured - trom generation to — — and from 
century to century. 
17 J Verily, some superhuman agency must have done 
all this. And one is half inclined to believe the local 
legend. Long long ago, it runs, gods and goddesses 
came here one night to disport in this bewitching 
en, They swiftly dug huge halls out of the billside 
for spree. But. they so lost themselves in enjoy- 
I ent that they forgot to return to heaven at cock’s- 
crow as they were strictly enjoined to do. An irate 
Indra (ier them for ever, and transformed and 




































E What is there at Ajanta to make you so irra- 

tional?—the reader may well ask, The only reply to 

1 this would be: what is not there? 

E _ Here are those imprisoned gods and goddesses, 
: | are also their attendant angels and  apsaras, 

A alf -exi yakshas and yakshinis. Here are kings and 
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n om — eens and dancing girls, priests and 


| Here is the serried procession of life portrayed 

1 Bon the stories of the Jataka. Here is the myriad 
life"of the Buddha through his many fabled mani- 
festations not only as man, but as bird and beast. 


EN - Here is not only earth soaring to heaven, but 
heaven cascading down to earth, Here is the divine 
i ac | the human intermingled into a perfect whole. 
E - Above all here is life. Not just an extract and 
pisode of life, but life entire, “just life itself, all 
fe, with its joyous impulses of body and spirit, the 
Ment stride of adventure, the haltings of the mind 
nd turns upon itself, its abandonment to sorrow, 
b renunciation, its victories.” 


‘It is futile to pick a fresco, and say that this 
mre presents Ajanta. For- everything and everybody here 
true to life, as large and vivid as le. 

-© Here-iş love and laughter, revelry and fiesta. 
dere is the cavalcade of conqwest, the thrill of the 
thase, the mundane pursuits of the market-place, 
he daily rounds of the home, 

y Here a man in his. many moods from the glory 
pjxory to the bliss of surre: 
















"Amrita Bazar Patrika 


: Here 1s ancient womanhood with lissoma limbs, 
roun'ed breasts and uninhibited gestures which 
should shame our modern puritans and prudes, cen- 
sors and cassandras out of their inverted profanity. 


It is surprising indéed that these Buddhist 


artists should lavish so much attention on the por- 
trayal of the female form. 


One meets some of the most beautiful women cf — 
alltime here. Any Apsara of Ajanta disdains to look 


at a pin-up girl of Hollywood, and guceesstuliy, chal- 
lenges Venus de Milo herself. 


Some of these feminine frescoes are veritable 
fashion-plates from the collyrium in their eyes to the 
nenna on their toes. 


With what deft hand and astonishing detail are 
these women portrayed, See this» princess at her 
toilet. 

Note ' her ultra-modern hiro, slightly dis- 
arranged by the breeze. As an artist ‘remarked while 
watching her, “One is almost tempted to set back the 
truant hair to its proper place." 


The dominating theme, of course, is of the 


Buddha. All the legendary reinearnations and che- 
quered episodes of his life are delineated here. Two 
are etched on one's memory: The first is the Prince 
Siddhartha deserting his wife Yashodhara and in- 
fant son Rahul at the dead of night. 


. The second is the yellow-robed Buddha return- 
ing after many long years of frustration and ulti- 
mate enlightenment and greeting Yashcdhara = 
Rahul—with a begging-bowl ! 


Both these scenes make us miss a few hésit- 
beats, but one wonders which is the more pola 
of the two. 


Life always comes out triumphant Over death 
in the paintings and carvings of Ajanta. There is 


-rapture here, the joy and zest of living, the inspira- 


tion and exaltation- of the supreme artist. * 
NIRVANA IN BRUSH $ — 


But the keynote is one of dedication, of sur- 
render. 

The succession of artists who came to Ajanta 
must have renounced life to immortalise it. Their 
dynamic energy and inspired cratismanship: Spray 
from their devotion. 


They worked with a faith, for a faith. _ Every 
morning as they picked up their brushes and palet- 
tes, chisels and hammers. they must have rededicat- 
ed themselves anew to their mission and chanted 
together the prayer: Surrender to the Buddha! 


They sought Nirvana in their work. For them 


Nirvana was not an end and cessation of being, but a 
bubbling, joyous becoming. 


And verily they attained it in the creation of s0 
much deathless beauty. 


And over it all presides, carved in an alcove. in 
the centre of each cave, the towering giant figure of 
the Buddha benignly watching the procession .of life 
unrolling before him. 


Ineffable peace is on his face, infinite compassion 
flows from his half-closed eyes, and his hand is raised 
in silent benediction. 


He towers above us physically and spiritually 
and in that ageless atmosphere of Ajanta in the dim- 


ness of the mountain’s belly he becomes a — 


effulgent presence, 
He is the Enlightened One, He not ‘only. gives. a 


eis as | (Continued On Page 133) 
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By UDAY SHANKAR 


lF|'EERE are no bounds to the depth cr to the 
-- expansion of any art which, like dancing. is the 
expression of life's urge We must never shut it 
within the bounds of a stagnant ideal, nor define 15 
as either Indian or oriental or occidental, for such 
finality only robs it of life's privilege which is free- 
dem. I feel it deep within my heart that the path to 
the realisation of my dream stretches long before 
me where new inspirations wait for me and where 1 
must create in a iimitless fiel new forms of living 
beauty. I have to unfold ever new possibilities in the 
revesation of beauty and truth, my creations will not 
be a mere imitation of the past nor burdened witi 
narrow conventions of provincialism. 


HINDU ART 


The essence and soul of the art of Indian danc- 
ing, taken in a compact whole, is spiritual, which is 
the guiding elemen: in all Hindu art. That inherent 
sentiment you can never change, however much you 
can embellish it outwardly. In the modern age, you 
are at liberty to ornament the soul of your country 
in the most up-to-date fashion without destroying oc 
marring it. You may be dres.ed up in European style, 
but rour soul is Indian. The outward infringement and 
cover is the window-dressing. By that you eannct 
judge what is the real actual inward object. It helps 
you more to realise the inner spirit through a mo- 
Germ perspective with which your eyes are trained. 


I take the help of the modern to understand and 
make others understand the ancient, I take the West 
to exhibit the East, I take the modern art of presen- 
tatien to show the spirit of India. I do not believe in 
westernising my creations, but I endeavour to show 
the true India to the West. I am a seeker of the truth 
of beauty, whatever is beautiful to me is real art. 


SCIENCE & TRADITION 


The modern scientific way of presentation be- 
eomes imperative and inevitable to exhibit a thing 
cf beauty and a piece of aesthetics. I apply it with 
folded hands and apologies to benign tradition and 
techmigue. But, for a lover of beauty the crude and 


Vig 





mundane science has no place. I cannot sacrifice th 
spirit which is the essential factor, the soul of India 


art, for the sake of the rude, cut and dried rules an 
regulations. 


An artist is a creator, he is wedded to beaut 
and possesses liberty to the free exercise of 
talents as far as infusing life to divine creations 
concerned ignoring the hard shackles of the 
fied principles. 









I respect pure, simple, unalloyed tradition, u 
touched and not disfigured by the whims and igno 
ance of the artists. The spurious dance numbe 
taken out from the old humdrum monotony und 
the garb of new creations are legion and are li 
soldiers, who are out of steps with their compan 
or like false notes in musie which constantly distur 
the peace of their surroundings Dictates of scri 
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inia— Where Tine Stands still 


tinued From Page 130) 


meaning to life, bu; a new slant to history, a 
erent perspective to Time itself, 
time has verily stood still at Ajanta. How many 
pires have risen and fallen, how many conquerors 
e come and gone, how many kings been laid into 
dust ir the last two thousand years! 
But the Buddha hes remained serene and sup- 
? as he was when hewn out of the scarp by those 
nown, immortal artists. All the turbulence of his- 
y over “he centuries is no moré than so many 
ot es ef air. 


How many generaticns of visitors has He watch- 













































the centuries. They have been trekking their 
Ty there rot only from ail corners of India but from 
fant lands, from the Chinese Yuan Chwang whe 
it to Ajanta in the fifth or sixth century to thou- 
ds of foreigners visiting the land today. 


MILISTINES AND VANDALS 


Not all of them were worshippers. Many of them 
> philisfines or downright vandals who dis- 
med the frescoes or even chipped His limbs for a 
anto. 


"or à thousand years Ajanta flourished and pros- 
AS a teeming EBudchist monastery and seat of 
ng and a centre of pilgrimage. It was being 
and expanded Over all these centuries without 
; its a-tistic intensity and fidelity to those who 
"onceived this miracie in a mountain, The many 
are ir various stages of completion and decay, 
E — mind seems to have inspired and guided 
1a 


And strange as it may seem, for a thousand years 
}epic in rock revertec to a 'state of nature. For 
e reasons we cannot éven remotely guess the mo- 
ery was deserted by the faithful, its vast trea- 
s of ar? were forsaken, 

Ajanta was swallowed by the forest. Its priceless 
s became the lairs of wild beasts. Ajanta was lost 
an. True to its name it became unknown until it 
ac identally discovered by an English hunter in 


Throaen all the previous centuries it was sub- 
i to the ravages of nature. And since then, 
lately, it suffered irreparable damage from the 
; of men. | 


Ajanta of today, is taus only a fragment of the 
that it once was. But even what remains is in- 
UE and umsurpassed anywhere else in the 
. All tke vaunted resources of modern science 
Rabie tə fathom the secrets of the ancient mas- 
le; alore restore a single inch of the original 
stings, 
But all through these vietssitudes through ali 

centusies of glory anc decay and revival, the 

2 has remained alocf and apart, calmly watch- 
this ebb and flow of time, the ever-recurripg cycle 

ture. 

And kelew Him in the lovely glen the trees bur- 

a as green and the waters flow as crystal-clear as 

7 did when the first visitor happened here two 

and anid more years ago, and —— into E. 

nent o: Eternity.  — —— 


à — 











coming to this once not easily accessible place . 


is my humble contribpllon, my ate offering to T a 
EARE: — — — 





MY VIEWS OF ART 
‘(Continued From Page 131) ——- | dean 
tures and conventions should be — in mu 
seums and worshipped by devotees for. generations. aa 
ART & THE PEOPLE — Y i38 
A cultural revival cannot be achieved imp | 
offering the publie the so-called finished der o 
art, especially those dealing with subjects of past 


periods. It can only be achieved where there is. a. ^" 
contact of feelings and the breakdown of any rigid 








true —— You have got to have culture resting on n = 
the whole nation; a pyramid of which these men re- m 
present the top, the base being the people a. truly | 
national culture. And so, if we are going to make a 
great change, it must be a national one, and every- - 
one must be in it. We shall have a vital art meno 
we have a viral democracy, — E: 

A 

4 






Dance artists should now cast aside — and 
hackneyed repetitions or rehashes of the old conven- | 
tions, and should endeavour to bring through their : 
efforts real truth and beauty, social and national | 
welfare and exercise a deep influence on the mass Jj 
minds conducive to their physical, mr sie and. y 
moral uplift. 


For the artist the universe is a source of une. x 
ending inspiration. Truth hidden in the depths of 
the heart finds expression through the artist's efforts | A 
in dance, music and poetry. Today I feel I should : 
give more to the public; there is so much for the 
artist to give, so much for him to take from the . $ 


<4 


people. I fervently believe that I can come closer d 


and unite through art for does it not bring out the © a 
subtle bond that deep down unites us? -~ | E 


^. 


No living artist can help being swayed by the l 
rising forces of the age. Ancient class art, with all — 
its sophistry, its refinement, its ideology is there; - 
but then there is also, and more evident today than - 
ever, the life of the masses with its vigour, vitality, 


simplicity and the creative progressive spirit into 


bs 


some aspects of which the artists have striven to the 
best of their ability to give the spectators some 
glimpses. | P ; 
"MY" WAYS A £ al 
While they watch the programme, they ay | 
possibly feel confused. They may not find a —— 
to each movement or note. But if they take itn tts — 
entirety, they will find it harmonised togethas by the 1 
ever present vein that pulsates life with unabated : 
vigour. In the programme I try to voice our r eu tural . 
aspirations, our dréams, where strife is subordinated | 
to the demands of the Spirit of beauty in life. That 
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witnessed that no animal 
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!HE human race to-day faces the most critical 

and challenging period of its existence. Some 
«perly express that all hopes and aspirations, dreams 
and glory of mankind will be reduced to radioactive 
rubble and there is no escaping it. Others are more 





- hepeful and believe that the present dark cloud will. 

pass off from the horizon and future of mankind 
will be assured. However, it is not easy to make 

| any prophecy about the evolution 


of any species 
without considering all the aspects. 
only meemplete but also an untrue picture of future 
pessibilities ef man if the whole question is looked 
at from a single angle. Biologists have been con- 
vinced that factors, unforeseen and, unpredictable, 
may arise with all’ suddenness in the life-time of 
am animal and may upset the future course of evolu- 
tion. This is more true in cases of human beings 
Who leave nothing undisturbed in this earth. How- 
ever, it does not mean as a necessary corollary that 
the future of mankind is completely sealed in gloom 
and despair and there is no hope for it. 

For inestimable millions of years, the world has 
or plant is completely 
static in its existence and impervious to the impacts 
of the surrounding changes. The evolutionary dyna- 


- mies of the species help to accommodate the orga- 


to the changes and new channels of advance- 
ment open up and thus the animals survive many 
planetary disturbances. It is idle to think about the 
immutability of all species 
Evolutionary constancy of a species is meant for a 
definite set-up of environment. 

At the present time, the human race is enjoying 
such a stability in the evolutionary system. Homo 
sapiens is at the height of evolutionary ladder. But 
he is apt to make dangerous commitments by creat- 


» ing new biological situations and new surroundings 


_ UNTEMPERED 


which may not be congenial to human survival. The 
self-transforming power of man is continuously 
directed to ereate new environmental situations for 
his own living. It is not unnatural that the human 
being would interact with the laws. of his own un- 
folding. Thus he runs the risk of discontinuity of 
his heredity at a dramatic phase of expectation. 
Either the evil in himself or one somewhere eise 
may seal the future path of progress and bring the 
human evolution to a standstill. 


PROPHET 


In a way Homo sapiens is an. untempered pro- 
phet because of his unique brain-power. . Though he 
himself is the centinuation of a long process of 
evolution. he is different from the rest. of the animals. 


— Man is a cerebral animal and stands on a distinguish- 


TOR, L 


- heart are his own, 
predominate over smell in human beings. Man has .. 


able pedestal of life. The power of 
thought of Homo sapiens cannot be shared by any 
one else in this world. The responses of mind and 
Unlike any other animal, senses 


the power of artieulate speech. The length of post- 
“maturity period is far more longer in his case than 
im any other animal' The meaning of life in hu- 
man beings never ends in the act of reproduction. 
It means more than that. Man can give guidance 
te'and has control over his destiny to a certain 
extert. He has mental 'activity of far-reaching 
effects. He can transmit the value of experiences 
te the members of the subsequent generations of his 


species. These, in their turn, become livin | 
E We io 


in the future evolution. These e experiefices- are 
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| PROSPECTS OF HOMO 


By Dr. SIVATOSH MOOKERJEE, B 3 
M.Se., Ph.D. (Edin.), Head of the Department of Zoology, Presidency College, Cal — — 


wider control over environment. 


.ly sound, though there are some minor weaknes 
It wil be not 


in all cventualities. 


conceptual . 



































































ed by the descendants as fruitful wedges for. the jx 
From these | e: x 
pects, Homo sapiens is the path-breaker in hu z 

tionary process. 5 


SCIENCE OF EUGENICS 


Homo sapiens is well adjusted now to the o) res ont. 
environment and his genetic out-fits are comparat at 


in them. He is a comparatively newcomer MAE 
world and his activities form a thousandth art i 
the entire process of biological evolution. It pene 
sonable to presume that his genetic probabilities à 
not fully exhausted. The-chances of showing fu — har 
genetic variability and adjustment should be one € * 
able in the comparatively youthful genotyp — 
human beings. That is, there is a likelihood c 
genotype being able to endure adverse situatic ons. 
The power of genetic recombination, it can ese belie 
ed, has not been fully utilised in Homo sapier 3 x 
Human beings have become conscious of im 

their heredity and that has led to the e 
of a new Science of Eugenics. The question of ar ti- * 
ficial selection of genes is becoming an impor an i ^ 4 
issue in the race betterment.  Gene-borne dise ; 
like idiocy, colour blindness may be averted by ‘suite 1 
able and controlled matings. - l Em 
From the above point of view, the vi 
human genetic outfit will remain undisputed. 1 ough — 
man has a few genetic drawbacks, like overcro hong ng 
of teeth, intra-uterine struggle, der 
bacterial infection etc., it is likely that if not oth E 
wise disturbed the human ‘race will enjoy a long 
span of existence. pu. 
RISKS OF OWN ACTIVITY ub E 
Biologica] soundness of the gene-com E e 
Homo sapiens cannot be cited as the perme nent . 
basis for future evolution, Because, the conte bat A 
the soundness is. limited and related to the pres tm | 
day set-up. This is easily changeable and. i 
hereditary out-fits are likely to operate in a different - 
way. The premium of the cerebral activity of ies o 53 
sapiens has become so important that it will have to is 
pay a dividend to the survival value of the entire J | 
species. 'The deliberate control of natural — 
are likely to produce far-reaching effects on the ques- 
tion of the survival of the human race. Hun ur 
beings are constantly trying to create new em ie f * 
ments round them which may be different from that |. 
of Nature. The force of Science, with its applica- i 
tion and its consequences is always at work in the T 
midst of Homo sapiens. Every discovery has a 
eorresponding change in the world. The technon. 
logical appliances can produce extraordinary changes — 
and the human race has got to face. the emergeny y A 
of the new situation, Among the many outstanding © 
achievements of man, the most important is nis — 
success in lifting the veil from the face of atoms. ` 
He can let them loose if he wants. The atom- 2x 
smashing device has given almost an Em fe 
source of energy which can kill by its blast r any | : 
things for many miles around it. The knowle dge ` 
we have already obtained about the afterm ath of 
radiation is full of horror, awe, and despair, < ne: 
human genotype will not be able to — 2 
radiation blast if it receives the radiation ¢ ac E 
y Howe the indirect effects are still mo ete cala amit: 
e human gen "aT ie by the ef AR 
indirect radiation will, easilv los m pH 
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atkhande And His Contributions 


To. PO 
. HINDUSTHANI MUSIC  ~ 


By BIRENDRA KISHORE ROY CHOUDHURY 


I ‘THINK what Vedavyas was to the Vedas, was 
Bhatkhande to North-Indian Music. Like Veda- 
Vyas, Bhaikhande was the first to collect everything 
wien was worth collecting; then he arranged them 
in Proper erder and, lastly, commented upon them 
in a way that was never before attempted or 
act3eved | 


Jn the reign of Alauddin, the great Nayak Gopal 
of the. Deccan was the first to give some scientific 
basis for Hmdusthani music. Thereafter, even during 
the reign cf Akbar and the golden days of Mian 
Tamsen, it was a Deccani Pandit, Jagannath Kaviraj, 
who was the first to trace and indicate the proper 
ways of exposing and expanding the Ragas and 
Raginis. Se, also in the 20th century, it was another 
Maharashtra Br..:min (Deccan), Bhatkhande, who 
for the rst time collected all the prevalent modes 
of Dhrupac and Kheyal abd thereby paved the path 
for the scientific development of the Indian music. 


During the reign of Akbar the Great, the 
exponents of higher Indian musie were united in 
their outicok and exposition of the Indian music. 
Such great luminaries as Swami Haridas, Baba Ram- 
das Mian Tansen, Jagannath Kaviraj and others of 
the peric? will shine as immortals for ever. But, 
thereafter. during the declining days of the Moghul 
Empire, she intellect.a! field, just like the political 
one was greatly disturbed and disruption followed. 
Gradually she suecessors of great musicians gave up 
research werk in the field of music and kept them- 
selves busy with trifling technicalities. The famous 
Dhrupads and Kheyals of yore began to be inter- 
polated at the hands of unfit: musicians and being 
thus permeated by technicalities, mannerisms and ail 
sorts of exaggerations, classica] Hindusthani music 
headed for its speedy death. Basic Ragas were 
branched of and distorted, only to clog the path of 
pure music But the successors of some famous 
Schocls Charanas) such as the Seni, Kawal and 
others kept themselves far above such defilement of 
indian musc. In this way a time came when public 
exhibitions of Indian music were all full of techni- 
calis, mannerisms and interpolations while tha 
rea. greai musicians of the period were either pining 
in privacy er were walled off from the public by the 
Nawabs and hing of the time. At this juncture 


Bhatkhandeji appeared, 
HIS BIRTH AND TRAINING 


On 18th August, 1860, Bhatkhandeji was born m 
Bombay i» s simple but cultured middle class Brahmin 
family of the Deccan From the very early age he 
was nurtured in an atmosphere of devotional music. 
Im time he graduated in Law from the University of 
Bombay ari FaR: practising the same: with great 


i 


success. During this period he also acquired a great 
and intricate knowledge of Indian music. m 

After having some training in Sitar from a 
famous disciple of Ali Hossain, the great Binkar of 
Rampur, and in Dhrupad from Ramji Boowa, he 
joined the ‘Gayak Uttejak Mandal.’ Gradually, aS. 
time passed he was seized by the idea of propagating - 
higher Indian music amongst the cultured people of 
India at any cost. For this. purpose he started 
travelling throughout the length and breadth of this 
sub-continent and started collecting all the mate- 
rials of all the famous schools of Indian music pre- 
valent at that time. Thus after mastering the 
Dhrupads and Kheyals of the Gwalior schools of 
music he started to learn under Mohammad Ali 
Kuthiwal of Jaipur. (Mohammad Ali, Sadek Ali and 
Asak Ali are all Kheyalis of the Kawali School and 
their Ragas are very nerfect). He also imbibed the 
Style of Alap from the great Dhrupadi Zakruddia 
Khan of Jaipur. RER 

Panditji published many of the songs thus col- 
lected with accurate notations in ‘form of books and 
also recorded many of them on the gramophone 
records. After this, under the pseudo-name of . 
Chatur Pandit, Panditji published a Shastriya — 
treatise on. musice in Sanskrit entitled ‘Lakkhya - 
Sangit in 1910,  ; | yaa 

The basic structural ‘conception cf Hindusthani 
Raga and Raginis could be found elsewhere, such as 
in Sangit Darpan and other treatises which followed 
the principles of six Ragas and, thirty-six Raginis. 
Thereafter, in Nagmath-a-Asrafi, the exponents of 
Seni school codified their conception of the Ragas © 
and Raginis and more scientifically indicated their 
modes of expounding the same. Lately, Raja Sou- 
rindra Mohan Tagore also wrote, in Bengali, treatises 
on Indian music following the principles of Sangit 
Darpan and other previous works. In spite of . the 
great help rendered by the above works there was @ 
dire necessity of a well-planned grammar of 
Hindusthani music and its modes. 

And this need was supplied by Panditji by basing 
his grammar on the ideas of ten Thats which foi- 
lowed the principles of melas of South India, My 
own view is that the theory of Thats and that of 
Raga-Raginis (in modified form) may easily co-exist 
in the structural basis of Hindusthani music, in a 
happy relation that exists between true, poetry and 
true grammar. At present this treatise of ten 
Thats by Panditji has been accepted as the accredited 
grammar of Northern Indian music and its value as 
a help for the scientific study of Indian music has 
been established beyond doubt. 


After this, to elucidate the elaborate basic rules 


of Lakkhya Sangit, Panditii started to publish an 


encyclopaedic works in various volumes under the © 


(Coxtinued On Page 139). 
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HINDUSTHANI MUSIC - 


(Continued From Page 137) 


heme of ‘Hindusthani Sangit Paddhati' The illus- , 
trations of his Paddhazi are found in his ‘Kramik 
Pastak Malika’ completed in six volumes, whieh is 
indeed a monumental work. After having finished 
his collection of Dhrupads and Kheyals of Gwalior 
amd Jaipur, Panditji approached the Darbar of late 
Newad Bahadur of Rampur and there he was able 
to collect with the help of the late Nawab rare gems 
of higher Indian music from the famous  Binkar 
Ostad Wazir Khan anc from the famous player of 
Scrsringer and Dhrupaci Sahjada Chhamman Sahib. 
He published many of these rare collections also in 
the pages of ‘Kramik Pustak Malika.’ 

But Panditji did not stop here. He knew that 
only by such rare collections and publications of the 
Same, the great eultured mass of India could not be 
sufficiently moved to strive for a revival of higher 
Indian Music. For this, he organised the Nikhil 
Bharat Sangeet Sammilani or the All-India Music 
Cmmierence. For the ficst time this conference was 
held at Baroda under the kind patronage of the then 
Gaikwad of Baroda in 1916. Thereafter, the Music 
Conference was held in Delhi in 1918 with great 
edat, Im the conference Mohammad Ali Khan 
Sahib, a lineal descendart of Mian Tansen the Great, 
and the famous Sitari Nihal Sen, Dhrupadi Jakrud- 
dim and Alla Banda Khan and others participated 
and it was presided over by the Nawab Bahadur. 
Thereafter, started the life-long friendship between 
Chhammsrn Sahib and Panditji. The next All-India 
Music Conferences were held at Banaras and Luck- 
now with great success. 

In t3is way the great Pandit paved the way for 
th». dissemination of higher Indian music to the 
cultured people at large. 


COLOSSAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Similarly, Panditii felt the need of sincere insti- 
tulions to educate the public in higher Indian music 
and to keep up the heritage for ages to come. So, it 
was at his instance and enthusiasm that the then 
Meharajas of Baroda and Gwalior founded schools 
for the study of higher Indian music in their realms 
amd Pandiji accepted tae management of the said 
institutions. 


The last colossal achievement of Panditji was to 
establish a Hindusthani Sangit Vidyapith at Luck- 
now. Formerly, it was known as Marris College of 
Mrsic. 

To make this last great undertaking a complete 
Success, Panditji was greatly helped by the provin- 
cial Government of U., P, the Nawab of Rampur, Raja 
Newab Ali Khan and Chaamman Sahib; Raja Nawab 
Al Khan, at the enthusiasm of Panditji published 
the netaticns of a great deal of songs of the Seni 
school from the said college and was one of the active 
werkers for the foundation of Lucknow Marris 
Callege. 

At present, the said institution is famous a3 
Bhatkhande Sangeet Vidyapith. In this very institu- 
tica Panditjij nurtured the talents of Sree Ratanjar- 
karji and made pessible the flowering of his genius 
who is indeed a fit and great disciple of his great 
Guru. 

The great Panditji breathed nis last in the year 


1996. He has been a beacon light for his successors . 
in the field of North-Indian classical music and as © 


wes nis last wish, all the musica] devotees shou!d 
now proceed further and further in the researches, 
revivals end reshapings of classical music which will 
mfuence the masses and enlighten the intelligentsia. 
We shoul 


(Continued From Page 135) | 
brium and the chances of rapid mutation will greatly 


not stop at what has already been =- 





PROSPECTS OF HOMO SAPIENS 


be increased. Most mutations are dangerous and 
that will threaten the very survival of Homo sapiens. 
If human beings cannot: make themselves free from 
their own achievements, the catastrophe is imminent. | 
Thus measured against man's own power it is'an 
imperative necessity for the human species to avoid — 
the fatality which means discontinuation of life, _ 


raan 
rr 
piu 


FOOLISH EXCUSES FOR WAR we 


One of the mortal dangers of the future evolu- 
tion of Homo sapiens is the war between the meme. 
bers of his own kind. This struggle is avoidable — 
and not necessary for safeguarding the prospects of | 
the future evolution of any particular group. AN. 
human beings come under one species, Homo sapiens, | 
No colour, nationality, race, religion or any other — 
difference can dispute the oneness of the human — 
species. There have been claims to advocate in- 
herent superiority and inferiority of some races. . 
The struggle between the members of the same . 
species is thought unavoidable and some wrongly | 
presume that it has always an evolutionary advantage. . 
However, the struggle within the members of the _ 
same species, as it is understood now, has a very , 
short range importance and does not Day much pre- — 
mium to major evolutionary advancements. That is . 
why its consequence is bound to be limited, In the - 
human sphere, intra-specific struggle as it is pointed 
"ei raa been replaced by the struggle for fulfilment 
of life. 

The world is not yet completelv free from the 
threats. Those who want to mix up war with the 
intra-specific struggle do it with a purpose, The - 
intra-specific struggle works with the help of selection - 
and its way of working is certainly different from - 
mass slaughter. "The biological struggle is always 
referred to the selection or elimination of hereditary 
qualities and not for open fight. But a feeling . 
against war has been raging already. Racia d 
idiosyncracies, false prejudice, suspicion and distrust . 
make people antagonistic to each other. Biologically . 
speaking, war cannot be launched in the name of 
‘struggle’ to achieve further evolution. The concep- 
tion’ of selection has also undergone a great change. - 
Selection does not work only in elimiration of species - 
but also acts in safeguarding the evolutionary gain. 
For the human species now, consclidation of the 
genetical achievement is by far the most important ' 
issue because the trends of human evolution has - 
taken the course of intellectual and cultural evolution. — 
From this point of view, man stands alone and his 
ethics of life are not necessarily the same as of other . 
animals. Any foolish excuse for war for the per- | 
petuation of Homo sapiens is thus untenable. J% 

Mass dilemma is gradually clearing up and the 
spirit of international co-operation between the mem- 
bers of the species will be needed most. The idea 
of making a world forum and working for all man- 
kind means biologically the banishment of war be- 
tween the members of the same species. This idea 
when practised will alone forbid the colossal risk 
of man’s extermination and throw open new lines 
of cultural evolution. The challenge before Homo 
sapiens is how man will create his own prospects 
and react to it. Inspiring future is waiting for Homo 
sapiens if he works for humanistic evolution of a | 
creative nature, otherwise not. ` 





achieved, but our goal should be towards the infinite. — 
We should remember what the world-teacher of 

this century,:Sri Aurobindo said, "We do not belong — 

to the past dawns but to the noons of the future" , — 
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FIELD TOOLS FOR SOCIAL SCIEI c CE 


By 






ATE L resources like coal, iron, oil, forest, 

soil, etc, are better organised than human re- 
sources like energy, intelligence, inherent goodness of 
man, etc. is unbalancing is not due to absence of 
scientific knowledge of the principles of society but 
absence dissemination of such knowledge, 

To-day the Government of every country is 
spencing iilions for finding out the destructive 
agencies, but a microscopic fraction of! it is not spent 
to overcome the necessity of such destructive works. 


‘To-day do also find that in every country best 
Scientific methods are applied for gaining knowledge 
cf the material resources but social problems are left 
to “the rule of thumb, untested theories and selfish 
politica! manipulation.’ 


Scientific method provides basis for prediction. . 
Prediction elps planning, as for example, metallurgy 
predicts nature of the products of a blast fur- 


he engineer plans fabrication on it. 
ce should help in understanding and con- 
After the first great war 


Social sci 
trol ef social interactions. 


the Lea of Nations, and after the second U.N.O.. 
UNESCO, W. H. O. are the organisations to attempt 
for the lution of the modern world problems on. 






sociologica knowledge. 

Sir Crompton, the pioneer of the Atomic Energy ` 
Research, once told that Man has achieved his goal 
to some extent by destructive agency but let him now 
apply social relations with other men so that peace 
may reign on him. This can also be clarified just as 
a medical doctor has a basic doctrine that he should 







prevent disease and save life, so that the social 
scientist nds to operate on a basic doctrine that 
he should prevent friction and violence in human 
relations, and that he should save lives and aid in 
establish peaceful and self-respecting relations 
between n and man, Recently Dr. Saha has said 
en his turn from Finland Peace Conference and 
Russian mie Energy Conference, that if there be 


any ato warfare in this world the whole human 
civilisation will be ruined. But if the atomic energy 
be utilised for the welfare of mankind the golden era 
will make its appearance on this world. 


GREGARIOUS ANIMAL 


Man is a gregarious animal, he likes to live in 
society and each individual influences the other anc 
also the environment. Sociology—the science of so- 
ciety or the science of social process, studies the ‘inter- 
action of its type that Seems to result from contact 
between human individuals.’ 

‘The study of actual normal behaviour is the 
greatest unmapped field of sociology in all countries’ 
All modern science is rooted in observation and every 
scientist nows full well that observations form the 
nd primary factor. The process of initial 
s for the social sciences what  corres- 









s. Two principal difficulties in observa- 


tion are t with:—  . 
) Social phenomena cannot . be directly 
perceptible, : 
Emotiona] entanglement of the . social. 


nvestigator is noticed. 
scientist hee omes RU cane asset m 
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the form of documents i.e. personal documen: ts ir 
' form of (1) letter, (2) diary, and (3) autobio; grar 
But here some sort of distortion may be introdu 
by the investigator. Suppose personal docume s» s 2 
not recorded by the informant, ‘being 2 itera’ 
There are documents of other kinds. le. ES 

(1) Primary source—Eye witness ew nts 
cribed, . e 


a cadi Secondary. source—Heatsay: evide 
The most satisfactory type of documents 
technically known as Records. | defir 
as documents intended to convey instruc ti ; regal 
ing transactions or to aid the memory — e per 
involved in the transaction—. 


These are (1) Written records, 
` (2) Verbal records, » 
(3) Gramophone records, 


Lastly come the reporte-thay differ. recc 
in that they are usually written af event 
But the most important. availability ¢ P mater 
from the field should be case history records. — 


THE "IMPONDERABILIA" ; 2 A en e X | 


Some practical applications are neces: 
about an event, as for example aes 
tion. In it an interpretation of an event can 
correct when it is not composed of two p 
view—the outside and the inside. Thus | 
the person who was a participant in tj 
whose wishes and interests were in t E 
volved, and the view of the person who woe 
participant but only an obaerver;-these 4 € 
into one final synthesis. 


Dr. Malinowski, the creator of Function ne al Scho 
of Anthropology, during his field-work at first ce 
lected his data living with his local — je whi 
people. He began to suspect that this was à: flaw | 
his technique of collection of data, so he cut 0: fro 
the white peoples’ company and set up nee 
a native village. There living in the 1 
able to observe the customs etc. of the 
and so he achieved a group of "what — 
“imponderabilia” of actual life which — 
be recorded by questions or from doeuments 
degree of participation is, in fact, oblige 
social worker particularly to the anth: 
Observation is a basis for research work v | 
schedules used, will be purely informal and: 3 E 
shorthand devices, Practice is a device by wh 
power of observation can be developed. — 
and careful observations in the interests | 
situation, remain an indispensable part c 

cess of achieving insight, for which inte 
an An ekint part. An interview can “be de | 
meeting of persons face to face on n $e 
short it is a purposive convention E j rpe * 
vary widely to include, as for je a meetin 
arrange for a course of action, to | solle: ; infor 
and to select — some. 90; : 
in his Psycholo m: : 
Taisa ds seii , 
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mitiater plays a relatively active role while the other 
parts—informant cr candidate plays a relatively 
passive role’ This is really true in the field-studies 
in Anthropology when one calls for an informant. 
We can classify interviews mainly into— 

i. Potentate—an appeal for permission i.e., 

lts of experience in the course of @ 
particular research programme. 
2. Experts—fcr technical information, but a 
ocial scientist. particularly an anthro- 
5ologist does not like to fall into the trap 
hat truth can be obtained from expert 
)pinions. 


People—to mass people for ordinary fact and 
feelings. If any one wants to know or 
ind out something about a person, the 
best way is to ask him or his friends. 


INDIRECT APPROACH 
The in 



















ormant in an interview should be given 
some sort of freedom to chocse the subject matter for 
discussion. e interviewer on the other hand should 
have the opportunity to enlarge his understanding of 


the issues sed. All these interviews are scienti- 
ically kno as Formative. Five rules should be 
adopted for a new interviewing technique, called 
Indirect Approach. They are :— 


(1) a interviewer should listen to the 
peaker (informant) in a patient and 


riendly way. 


he interviewer should not show any 

ind of authority. 

he interviewer should not give any 

advice or moral instruction. 

he interviewer should not argue with 

e informant. 

(5) e- interviewer should talk and put 
questions under normal conditions and in 

friendly way. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 






























There are three different methods of collecting 
data im the field by a social scientist— 
1. Narrative method—Narration is the most 


portant factor. In this method the 


acts on the basis of analysis made from 
his experiences. A particular case is not 
investigated by a general account. Dif- 
rent men narrate in different ways. 

t observation method—In this method 
he investigator (or interviewer) does 
ot depend on his informant but relies 
n his own personal observations in the 
eld. In this it is not possible to account 
for the past events. 

alogica] or case history, method—Here 
oncrete cases are studied and the inves- 
igator takes upon himself the duty of 
nalysing or synthesising, as the case 
ay be, instead of putting it on the 
oulders of the informants. In this 


ases are collected and analysed and the 
onclusion drawn by the investigator. 
by this method the survey of the vil- 

ge and the preliminary census and the 
etails of the social structure of every 
human society can be easily understood. 


RY METHOD 


ical or Case History method is the most 
v of collecting data in the field of social 
difficulty arises on one point—if the 


informant is required to narrate certain - 









































unit of investigation (people, custom, Institution. on 
area of land—as the case may be) bea very large 
one. Here samples are only studied. The Es le 
varies according to the size of the unit, If the unit 
be a large one 2 per cent sample is sient but when 
its size is smaller it goes upto 10 per cent e: 
samples to be studied by a social'/scientist d: bt 
random samples which should be found out by tipp 
method. But in intensive studies the unit should t bs 
a selected one and not a random sample. :,*. E 
Investigation in the field of social science ds | a 
means to an end and not an end in itself. Thess 
investigations are usually undertaken for various 
purposes such as—administrative, legislative, : political, 
economic, commercial, industrial and scientific. — 
papo influences the nature and scope of int i- 
on — — 


In every aspect of human life practicat y~ 
ledge is more valuable than theoretical - To s study. 
the methodology of field-work, practical wo k in- 
field is more effective than any theoretical ond. 
Before going to the actual field it is essential 
cne should equip himself both mteneer 
materially. 


Intellectual equipment are:—- Ta a 


(1) Language—Good interpreter is" — 
language difficulty’ and 
thought. 


(2) Study of the EUZCOGC kn: 
of the people is essential; anv literati 
or published materials should be. cona 1 
sulted. F 


(3) Study of allied subjects like Geography Geo: » 
logy, Botany, Zoology is necessary. | 
Along with these climatic conditions para 
ticularly temperature. rainfall, humidit 
as well as fauna and flora are also nec o 
Sary, as these are the factors of economi 
life of the people. The field investige 
should carefully make a chart of ' 

Material equipment are :— 


Fy 
AET 


(1) Provision for habitat — Equipment of | 











movable furniture like table, cb: 
camp-cot, .cooking apparatus. ete. 


Dress—Simple convenient diéss suitable 
for climate and beddings according to 
habitat. A mosquito net is essential. 


Other things like first-aid. medicthes and 
personal comfort articles. . UE 


(2 


w 


(3 


— 


E 


(4 


— 


Mechanical Aids—Maps, — plans, 
magnifying lenses, scales, measuring 
instrument boxes, drawing pencils, papers, - 
— knife, clips, pins and small note 

00 | 


(5) Photography—Cameras with films ete. _ 
With these field appliances a social, scientis 1 4 
should go to the field for his data. Really speaking © 
social sciences like Anthropology are not a laboratory 
science—their laboratory is the field. Field is t 
testing place of their theoretical, knowledge. . rhe 
real field-work is a scientific discipline and rov tine, 
This makes vigorous demands on the aee pers 
severance and sense of humour of entist. 
A social scientist when fully equipped: with: his .fiel 
tools, can ease a diffücult situation for — the 
people among whom he lives and works, because 
from them he can gather data that "E — iig 
on the problems of his social science. — — 1 
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By V. 


1 OOD Loin. is the foundation of national 

health. A marked improvement in health due 
tc better feeding is being observed in many advanced 
countries to-day. Nutrition is now regarded as 4 
braneh of public health and recognition is being 
given to the fact that a great deal of unnecessary 
suffering and ill-health can be prevented by proper 
feeding. — 

I is true that we need to know much more 
about the status of nutrition of our people than 
we ce to-day. We have to have more thorough and 
comprehensive reports to find out what per cen- 
of cur population suffer from the effects of faulty 
diet as well as from the lack of food altogether. 
All the same, we have overwhelming evidence of 
the existence of a great deal of chronic under- 
feeding ong our people, day by day, month after 
month and vear after year. 

Our food problem may have been solved and 
famine virtuslly eliminated, thanks to the merciful 
morsoons and the energetic efforts of our Goverr- 
ment: but hunger and the question of nutrition still 
remain. Our attempts till now have been largely 
directed towards obtaining adequate food supply ?t 
quantity, but serious attention has got to be paid 
to the quality as well, 


LITTLE PROTEINS & VITAMINS IN DIETS 


The normal diet of most people in india, ard 
aspecially the poor South Indian diet, is rather 
deficient in quality and variety. Far too little of 
bocy-building proteins, vitamins and minerals are 
eorsumed, and this is a sad factor, for, these mate- 
riais are sc vital for human well-being. 

"Rice contains proteins which are nutritionally 
supemor to wheat and many other vegetable pro- 
t the amount present in our diets is very 
The magnitude and character of the poverty 
the people is pathetic; it denies them the 
its, vegetables and other protective foods 
to the well-to-do. There are also other 
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ere more studies ép. MPF continue. 
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Multi-Purpose Food For The Masses: 


BALU, Publicity Director, Meals For Millions Association Of India 


difficulties; even where animal proteins are’ availa 
Hindu and other religions forbid the eating of m 
Add to this the ignorance and the spirit of resigna 
tion to fate among the masses which shuts off ev 
the desire for "better living" ! ; 

Thus, the problem of malnutrition offers 
a challenge and an opportunity fcr our leaders 
others who have the welfare of the future men am 
women of our country at heart. Needless to poin 
out that a social problem of this great and giganti 
nature can be met only by concerted efforts of th 
Government, scientists, social workers and benevolen 
private enterprises. | 


IMPORTANCE OF PROTECTIVE FOODS 


Malnutrition is not confined to India alone buy 
is rampant in other countries also. Several crusat 
ing scientists in different parts of the globe hav 
and still are working hard in their laboratories 
evolve inexpensive and satisfying food concentra 
for the masses, using wasted or unused nutriti 
sources. Such supplementary foods will not onl 
help to fight malnutrition and hunger but by th 
protective action also develop effective resistance 
the people to common ailments and other diseases 


The importance of providing protective fo 
especially to children who respond very well 
better nutrition, needs no emphasis. A lot of suff 
ing and a high incidence of mortality among chil 
are the result of malnutrition. Recently, it has 
found that a set of disorders which Indian chil 
suffer from, due to chronic under-nourishment, 
akin to a common African disease known i 
"Wwashiorkor". This is essentially a deficien 
disease and can be cured by the administration | 
concentrated protein foods. It is. therefore, gra 
ing that our leaders should have decided upon — 
programme of feeding school children ın selec 
Community Project areas, with protective f 
during the Second Five-Year Plan period. 

(Continued On Paget 1 
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estimating the history of the struggle for the 

freedom of our motherland, a definite place sf 
honour should be reserved for patriotic songs. The 
two National Anthems adopted by our Republic are 
priceless gems of inspiration. The “Bande Mataram” 
song should not be regarded as a mere urge for rev>- 
lution but as a revelation. It stirs up the very soul 
as it points out the supreme beauty of our mother- 
land—material, intellectual and spiritual, Tne 
expression “Bande Mataram” (Hail Mother) has tie 
magic sanctity of a mantra to stimulate inner 
corsciousness. 


Many able poets all over our country composed 
somes and poems to awaken us, “Whoever wants to 
live bereft of liberty ?" — asked Rangalal. 


Derijendralal — bear stamps of genius. Poems aad 
rhymes obtain easy entrance to the heart, if the pcet 
and the composer can locate the right chords which 
await vibrations. 


India is undoubtedly the land of poetry. Frcm 
the remote Vedic Age, eternal truths about life aad 
its manifestations have been unfolded in inimitable 
verses—full of rhythm, melody and appealing forze. 
Semptures and literature, however, stretched th2ir 
mission beyond the material view of existence and 
often aimed at transcendence. Even in books of ccn- 
duct, meant for our guidance in the day-to-day exis- 
tence, we trace am under-current of other-worlcli- 
ness. The ancient literature of India extolled ideals 
that saints and prophets enunciated. 


The culture that was out to preach the serious 
display of immanence in the gross, could not but be 
eosmopolitan. Parochial patriotism, in the sense in 
which we understand it to-day, was almost unknown 
im the past. The state was synonymous with she 
kinedom of the ruling king. Loyalty was a rule of 
conduct and its limits expanded or shrank with -he 
boundary of the royal dominions, Supermen end 
supreme thoughts belonged to Bharat as a whole, 
amd not to any particular region. Every tract of 
India, for example, felt the same pride in Ram 
Chandra, Krishna or Goutama Buddha, They were 
as dear to the enemies of Ajodhya, Dwarka or Kapila-. 
vastu the kingdoms, as to the citizens of those sta es, 
in all ages. US 


CREATER THAN HEAVEN 


A well-known Sanskrit verse, described the land 
of one's birth as sacred to him as his mother and 
beth extolled the glory of heavens. But the land of 


Tae. 
gis of the top trio—Bankim, Rabindranath and © 


birth did not mean a homogeneous geograph.cal | 


extension. In its material sense the land of birth 
referred to the family house, or at best the country- 
side of nativity. But in its spiritual sense the mother- 
land claimed the wealth of revelations, scriptures, 
literature, as well as the holy places of Bharat as a 
whole. Nobody ever cared to know the nature and 
extent of the State in which Krishna or Sidhartha 
was born or the relations of those States to the one 
tr which his own ancestors saw the light of the day. 
The Indian had a generous disregard for chrono.ogy 
ir appraising values. | | 

The most glorious period of India's expansion 
started with the adoption 


of , Buddhism by 
Emperor Asoka. One of the greatest figures in world- — 
history, Aseka himself was a messenger of the mes- — 


sage of Lord Buddha. His ambition manifested isself 
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seldom entered the precincts of his thought. — 
- of the immigrants, India the land of 


` could be regarded as units of the same great ma 


every person who lived in their country, It was 
limited to a mere homage _ to the King. _ 3a 


+ ` RAER 
in the conquest of the then known world, not by t 
sword, but by the nobleness of India’s culture, 
had acquired fresh values through the eight-f 
path chalked out by the Buddha, for the guidance 
humanity to the goal of Nirvana. Naturally Asok 
outlook was cosmopolitan. The eras that follow 
expanded India through her culture; but 10bc | 
cared to foster the idea of nationality as the Gree 
or the Romans defined it. E Aa 


There followed a period of decadence in N 
thern India in political outlook, just before the 
vasion of the Muslims, India was divided into Si 
riyal] states. They were led by the ambition of i 
chiefs with some of whom statecraft meant pers 
aggrandisement, including murder of rivals and 
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appeared grand in Hindu culture and every sf 
associated with heroes and their preachings, clait 
respect and personal pride in the consciousness 
the Hindu. Local nationalism or racial solidari 
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pL. 
Tot 
Muslim convert and his children as well as to the 
seemed foreign. We find praises of India in 4 
writings of the historian Al-Beruni. Akbar," 
Great thought in terms of India, But that ne 
improved the outlook of the Muslim. He regare 
the land from which came the Holy Quoran 
sacred. That was the place connected with the 
and activities of the Great Prophet. The Indi 
Muslim resorted to the traditions of the 
Persians, the Turks and the Saracens to warm Rh 
up. The heroes of his own motherland were K 

and meant nothing to him. EM 


NATIONALISTIC SPIRIT ! yi A 

Foreign rule came with the British. The Ind 
failed to understand the men from across the sS 
who ruled them, before the introduction of Engl 
education in the land. The clever Indian, educa 
in English schools, studied their history and obtal 
glimpses into the secret of the foreigners. He € 
covered that a handful of men could govern this 3 
sub-continent with its past traditions, simply bec& 
of their spirit of nationalism, Batches of men ci 
to rule the country which they left after their yor 
was passed away. Their home was in a small isla 
but they were proud of every grain of dust of t 
distant land- across the seven seas. The m 
remarkable trait of their character was extre 
cohesiveness of every individual who belonged 
Great Britain, in their treatment of the people ¢ 
problems of the conquered country. This was 
strange contrast with the state of affairs that. | 
prevailed in India, Every 
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individual here ^ 
distinct entity for all purposes and it was bey 


comprehension how a Nawab, a pundit and a [ 
tiller of the soil could claim the same privileges ¢ 


Those who had ears heard and those who 
eyes saw. One of the greatest of such men. 
Rishi Bankim Chandra. 'The marvellous succes: 
the foreigners lay in unity. They possessed a won 
ful instinct of nationalism thai embraced sch | 
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| 
ranted to rouse the national consciousness of his 
jountrymen through the “Bande Mataram” song. 


The genius of Bankim lay in his analysis of the 
nind of his countrymen, He synthesised the ele- 
ients discovered in the process. Mantras had a 
harm over the Indian mind. He started his song 
ith an overture to the mother country in an 
antation of two words, simple expressive and 
ispiring—“Bande Mataram.” 


What followed in the song proved the excellent 
ower of the Rishi in reading the inner thoughts cf 
is people. The Indian was essentially a worshipper 
 Wature, a silent poet. The physical charms of his 
ntry fascinated him. The flowing rills became 
jak in summer, then swelled and moved in all their 
ory, bringing fertility to the land. Different seasons 
Stered bunches of luscious fruits. The Indian 
ijoyed the cool, gentle breeze. This material aspect 
' his beautiful country prompted the poet to cate- 
ally mention her material charms. 


— “The mother that is. the land. is profusely 
tered,” said the poet. “She is lovely in her fer- 
ty. She is dark-green with crops. Her breeze is 
ol. She is gay with flowers, adorned with clusters 
“trees. She is radiant with her smiles and is full 
Sweet songs." 
In the concluding lines of the song, the poet 
ain paid homage to her material aspect. 
"I salute thee, on lotus-throned, pure, non- 
E. mother, profusely watered, and beautifully 
| fertile.” 
— But the poet was quite alive to the background 
— the Indian mind where lurked a hankering for 
sdom, faith and the inner spirit of eternal cons- 
usness. So in a thundering voice he wanted us to 
1 in the chorus. 
> “Thou art wisdom, faith thow art, thou art 
the heart and inner consciousness. Thou art life 


_ The poet included in his song the spiritual ins- 
ution. The country represented not only the 
uties of nature in abundance, but was rich with 
| Spiritual force which had gained strength from 
eration to generation, by the advent of saints and 

S, prophets and avatars. Bankim Chandra 
dysed the inner spirit of India's make-up which 
Sidered his motherland sacred, both for physical 
- Spiritual excellence, Herein lay the genius of 


III 


JRCE OF STRENCTH 


| The country was then in the hypnosis of the 
ical prowess of the foreign conquerors. It was 
very well to go into rhapsody over the fiow of 
in the channels of our meandering streams, 
| orchards of luscious fruits and green corn fields. 
- pile of wisdom of ages had not sundered the 
des of our enslavement. The dominant race 
€ — and vigour which alone could keep a 
e. 
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Jankim anticipated this source of despondency. 

pointed out the source of our strength which, 

n, lay stored in our body and mind. His enun- 

on was marvellous. 

~ “There issues a chorus full of rhythm, from 

n thirty crores of throats. 

_ Twice thirty crores of arms carry sharp 
weapons, 

|. Who says thou art weak? 

Thou wieldest immense strength, 

To thee mother I bow 

Our deliverer, slayer of enemies.” 


cool consideration will unfold the wisdom of 


Chandra whose psychological analysis dis- 
d the real constituents of the nationa] mind. 









Amrita Bazar Patrika 


The combination of materialistic and spirxual ideal 
he beautifully detected. The result of his research 
was depicted in forceful rhythmic language. It found 
the inner spirit of his countrymen and resulted an 
upheaval due to a strong uy for liberty. We under- 
stand why words are divine, for the combination of 
a couple of words—Bande Mataram—acted as an 
effective formula to foster determination for liberty. 


"Bande Mataram, the 'battle cry of the 
children," said Lord Ronaldshay, “became the war 
cry not only of the revolutionary societies, but of the 
whole of nationalist Bengal, which differed from the 
Societies in method only and not in aim." 


I have given the words of the poet as licerally, as 
I could render them into English. 'To the Indian 
reader the original words of:Rishi Bankim Chandra 
are well-known. In what follows, I will try to give 
my own translation of the words of Rabmdrenath 
and Dwijendralal, to illustrate my points. 


But I shall fail in my duty if I omit aere the 
poem of Sri Aurobindo, which is a liberal send2ring 
of the epoch-making song: 

Mother I bow to thee! 

Rich with thy hurrying streams, 

Bright with thy orchard gleams, 

Cool with thy winds of delight, 

Park fields waving, Moiher of might, Mcther 
free. 

When the swords flash out in twice seventy 
million hands 

Thy dreadful name from shore to sFore 

With manly strength who are migaty and 
stored 

To thee I call, Mother and Lord! 

Thou art wisdom, thou art law, 

Thou our heart, our soul, our breat*. 

Thou the love divine, the faith 

In our heart that conquers death. 

Thine the strength that nerves the erms, 

Thine the beauty, thine the charms, 

Every image made divine, 

In our temples is but thine, 

Thou art Durga, iady and queen 

With her hands that strike and her swords 
of sheen. 

Thou art Lakshmi, lotus throned, 

And the Muse, a hundred stoned, 

Pure dnd perfect without peer, 

Mother, lend. thine ear. 

Mother sweet, I bow to thee, 

Mother great and free! 


We notice the same psychological insight in the 
patriotic poems of Rabindranath. He regarded his 
motherland as an embodiment of physical beauty 
and her culture, a store-house of wisdom and eternal 
truths about life. 


AN IDEAL INDIAN MIND 


I am always inclined to take Rabindrana h’s as 
a supreme pattern of an ideal Indian mind, His love 
of life and nature, in all their forms and the concept 
of interdependence, reveal a charming undercurrent 
of understanding throughout his vast literary crea- 
tion. He is as cosmopolitan in outlook as our ancient 
seers. But his essentially modern mind couid not 
disregard the practical value of parochial cobesive- 
ness which constituted the effective aspect of what 
the modern word nationality connoted. 'The peach- 
ing of world-peace becomes lip-deep if every unit of 
the universe is not allowed freedom to act and think 
in its own way. 


The poet of the universe was intensely patriotic. 
His loyalty to his nation embraced every speck of 
dust of his motherland, her plants, fruits, Sowors ang 
her streams and hills, not to speak of her children 
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high or low. In a soul-stirring poem he made the 
| following declaration— 

“I received the message to-ddy that the 
: dark-green earth is my pure mother; 


She is the home of beauty amd a storehouse | 


of food.” 

"hen we analyse his innumerable poems and 
composed to whip up our drooping spirit, we 
that he wanted to wake us up through our 
Zinn love of Bharat, for her material as well as 
S spiritual beauty. Take one of his early popular songs 
- ' where ne addresses the motherland as charming the 
mind of the universe. His opening lines describe the 

physical beauty of the land. 


| “The blue waters of the sea wash thy feet, 
* The dark-green edae of your raiment flutters 
in the gentle breeze, 
The heaven kisses thy brow the. Himachal 
mountain, 
Thou art erowned with white snows.” 
But she possesses charms other than material — 
“The first dawn appeared in thy sky, 





ehanted in thy hermitage garden, 
É In thy forest home what a mass of wisdom, 
| jaith and poems made their. first 


i appearance.” 

Y The poet often alluded to * sanctity of our 
fe country. He said in a song, 
“In her temple that penetrates heaven exists 
E. the altar of the God oj Life. 
E He is worshipped everyday with flowers." 
| 


| Is this not a marvellous description of her body 
[^ and spirit? 


When the struggles of our patriots for freedom | 


were very keen and the passion of the rulers for 
suppression violent and vulgar, Rabindranath’s 
nature was terribly shocked. Innumerable songs and 
pcems poured forth from his pen. There was hardly 
amy trace of passion or intolerance in those composl- 
tions. He simply reminded us of the material, intel- 
leetual and spiritual wealth of Bharat. His love was 
deep and views ever optimistic. 

“There is wealth in the midst of thy poverty, 

In your silence lies concealed 

Your flame-coloured Mantra, Grant that 

to us. 
We shall throw off the robes of the strangers 
| to wear your piece of cloth as a garment.” 


GOLDEN BENGAL 


I witnessed in my early youth the profound sin- 
cerity and pleasure with: which crowds of people 


used to sing the “Sonar Bangla” song. Those were 


i the days of the first partition of Bengal. 
P | “Oh my golden Bengal, 1 love thee 
P3 Thy sky and thy wind for ever play the flute 
in my life. 
In Falgoon the fragrance of thy paddy fields 
| creates intoxication, 

O mother in Agrahayan what sweet smile have I 

|. seen in your loaded cornfields,” 

But it must be admitted that our indifference to 
his call for freedom sometimes filled the poet with 
just regret. He sang—. 

“Tf nobody comes in response to your call, 
you proceed alone, proceed alone, proceed 
alone.” 

In a paroxysm of despair, the poet sang— 
«If in rain and storm, others close the doors 

a of their dark room, 

k ^ EY You proceed alone, making a bonfire of the 
s ` ribs of your breast.” 2 RT 


M 5 * He loved his countrymen but sometimes | he 
— aggrieved on account Es Tbeir «dad to rei 
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The question — arise as ig h 


prosperity grow with the bounty whi ie 


an indirect gift. If through the a cy of 
dries up, fruits decay, the breeze beco | — 
with virus, the corn-fields become sterile, then 
that ‘poetic talk will not conceal the. shame o 
country", A FRE 
This stray admonition was meant o be a 
rective. Rabindranath’s nature was ever for 
and generous. His be: for Bharat was f iE 
ligious fervour. He san 7-4 p8 
“Oh, Bharat, hear M F poet's EE on thi s 


With fresh —— we have brc 
W have. br h or M HR i 
e ought our p A 
We have brought the devotion strengt "i 
We have brought our sense M igic A 
We have brought our life — . 
We have brought De best — 


I would not multiply instances. a m innc 
denied that these patriotic songs DACH OT 
part to rouse in us the requisite e for the 
war that brought us freedom. SD) 


The National Anthem very briefly take 
through the extent of our motherland and ber.r 
of absorption. But we find the same respect 
the puse g glory " T as for ied ner * irit 

istory ssion of hope and the e ti 
for unity is. brilliant. — 

The song that asks the heart to ety a V 
in the holy land of pilgrimage asks the | ie 
in the end to purify himself and clasp e 
the hand. The country which proclaimed d 
manence of Brahma in each particle of His cr 
branded classes as untouchable. It is an ome 


A MISCHIEVOUS CANARD 


A good deal of fuss was made by s 
who alleged that the Great Chariotee ns of M 
Destiny in the National Anthem, "Jana M 
Adhinayaka", referred to King George ` he Fi 
Rabindranath himself refuted the suggestion. - 

“I should only insult myself", wrote t he 
“if I cared to answer those who consider m ) 
of such unbounded stupidity as to say in p ral Se 
George the Fourth or George the Fifth — ber ate 
charioteer leading the pilgrims on their 
through countless ages of the timeless I 
mankind.” y d : 

Sri Probodh Chandra Sen has info m ed 
public fully about the genesis and ‘end of the sti 
allegation, in his booklet, "India's National A Anthe 
The song concluded the first day's s tin; gs ; £ 
Indian National Congress at Calcutta, held in 1 
as also in 1917. In May 1947, Pundit N d ju 
the opinion of all the States about. the suitak 
of the song as the National Anthem- of i h je I 
Union. He had the desired approval, — Em 

On the 12th December 1947, à. disc mri 
Patrika took up the question dis 
was proved that the allegation w 3 "a 
canar Said the Patrika, “The it such 
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roduced per annum. But in 1949, the annual pro- 


iction figure reached the peak of 289, then ranking 
cond in the world. 


O PRODUCERS AND 60 STUDIOS 


- Unlike that of the U.S. and many other leading 
)vie-producing nations, the motion picture in- 
istry of India rests in the hands of 300 producers 
1954). The phenomenon is due to the fact that 
ere is no joint stock company existing for the 
Frpose of movie-making. An Indian movie producer 
the man who finances all the expenses to make 
Picture and puts into his pocket all the net profit, 
any. Sometimes he gets some good advanee money 
m the distributor (there are 700 of them now) 
= the distribution right of the picture. There 
' about 60 studios most of which are located in 
»mbay, Caleutta, and Madras, the three centres of 
Indian movie industry. 3,200 theatres, a handful 
them air-conditioned, are scattered all over the 
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A [o don picture industry in India plays a vital 
í 2 in fighting illiteracy and raising the cultural 
l of the people. To most Indian youths, 


and the silver screen are the main media of 
reation even in remote towns and villages. It is 
ported about 2,000,000 people see the movies 
ery day all over India, Where there is no movie 
use, mobile theatres make regular rounds to give 
e local folk opportunities to keep up-to-date with 
ings going on-in the country and the world. 
INGUAGE BARRIER PROBLEM 
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Language difficulties have always been a major 
plem in raising the cultural standard of India. 
ere are more than 200 dialects and 30 foreign 
iguages spoken in India to-day. Indian pictures 
2 accordingly dubbed in in various dialects. Break- 
wn of the language used in 221 pictures produced 
1951 follows: 99 in Hindi (official national ton- 
2); 39 in Bengali; 26 in Tamil; 20 in Telugu; 16 
Marathi; 6 in Gujarati and the rest in ten other 
lects. This trend is interesting when viewed in 
mection with movements towards reorganising 
ates of India on linguistic basis. Hindi pictures 
ich have an all-India market are mostly produced 
Bombay, the centre of Indian film-making industry 
sr World War II. Bengali films are made mostly 
Caleutta, some of which find their way into East 
tistan where majority of the population: speak 
hgali. (Pakistan-India partition was a severe blow 
Calcutta moviemakers). Madras, the new-comer 


the scene of India's movie making, is turning out 
pietures for the vast 
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hemes of Indian pictures’ are roughly divided 

four categories: (1) Mythological ones based 
Hindu tales; (2) Biographies of legendary or 
LOr rical heroes; (3) Action and costume dramas 
ked with sword-swinging heroes, and their allur- 
ladies, most. of them ba 
ibian Night and (4) Serious ones treating social 
blems centreing on the lingering caste sys- 
| and other feudalistic customs. 
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ibay pictures. They are full of music and dance — 
ch can be understood even by the non-Hindi- 
aking fans all over India. Technically, Bombay- 
le pictures are of higher quality, From the artistic 
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point of view Calcutta pictures are hopes of to- 
morrow, They reflect realistically what is going on 
both in the life and minds of contemporary Indians 
who were once called “inscrutable.” Also, these 
pictures reflect conflicts between the old and new, 
Struggle towards modernization, and various social 
dilemmas and- paradoxes. To appreciate “Indian 
Realism,” however, viewers need to understand the 
Hindu religion which influences the life of the 
majority of Indian people to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 


Since independence, Indian films have been 
steadily drawing the admiring attention of the world 
outside. Although India’s films cannot be said as 


yet to have found a regular commercial window in. 


the foreign market, they have undoubtedly found a 
placing on the film-map of the world. There is a 
new appreciation of and a new demand for the truly 
representative films of India which can claim to 
reflect the culture, art, traditions, social patterns of 
India and the basic approach to life of her millions. 
It is possibly due, in a large measure, to the new 
prestige India has gained in the eye of the wcrld, 
thanks to the capable piloting of her affairs in the 
international set-up by Nehru, her man of destiny. 
Along with that prestige, there is a growing de- 
mand in foreign countries for an intimate glimpse 
of all the facets of her people's lives, their arts, 
their religions,—and naturally their films too. In 
response to this universal demand, the Government 
acted with far-sight in arranging to send our pick 
of truly good films, representative of our real Indian 


character, to the various international film festivals. 


And at these festivals, despite the great initial 
handicap of our language unintelligible to the 
foreigners some of our films were acclaimed to be 
of sterling merit in their contents, histrionics and 
execution, Films like Do Bigha Zamin, Bhagwan 
Sri Krishna Chaitanya, Munna, Aandhiya and 
Awara have been received with genuine praise and 
given high tributeés. In the field of documentaries 


and shorts, India's efforts have been awarded high 


honours which can be gauged from the unique re- 
putation achieved by many Indian documentaries at 
the different festivals. In this latter field, India’s 
technicians have shown a wonderful knack and 
have shown high rate talent. The fillip had 
certainly been given to this new creative urge of 
documentary productions by the courageous initiative 
taken by the Government of India in setting up a 


regular system of production under the Ministry of. 


Information and Broadcasting. 


ATTEMPTS FOR OVERSEAS MARKET 


The incentive to the achievement of international 
honour for Indian films was no doubt first supplied 
by the Government of the land when they took 
courage by both hands in initiating a grand-scale 
Film Festival of International films shown at 
different centres, where chosen representatives of 
different film-producing countries came with their 
pick of films and exchanged their ideas of film- 


making with our film people. They went back. 


earrying a new love for Indian films and a new faith 
in its potentialities. This found concrete expression 


in the invitations that flowed out to India from . 


abroad to send their films for international showing. 


Attempts are now being made to examine the 


possibilities of finding a regular overseas market for 
Indian films in principal countries of the West and 


East. Already our films are being exported to various _ 


foreign countries like Africa (except South: Africa) | 
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including places like Madagascar, Kenya, Ugande, 
Tanganyika, to Asian countries like Afghanistan, 
Burms, Ceylon, Iran, Indonesia, Indo-China, Aden, 
Maleya and other countries of the Middle East. Cf 
eourse we have yet to find a regular show-window 
im European and American countries. But hopes are 
growing in that direction also, and its realisation 
may not be far off. 


AMBITIOUS JOINT VENTURE PROJECTS 


Whatever be the present position of Indian 
films being regularly exported to the bigger inter- 
national markets, one very notable thing has hap- 
penec nearer home. India has caught the eye of 
the foreign film-producers as a large potential market 
for undertaking joint ventures in production here, 
on the Indian soil, of films with international pros- 
peets. During the recent years, India, particularly 
its key-centre of film production, Bombay, has been 
the nursery of many new and ambitious film proje^ts 
of joint venture with foreign partnership and w.th 
typical Indian story materials. This has opened up 
the bright vista of large-scale employment of skilled 


technical and histrionie labour and of the Indians 
gaming rich new experience through this collabora- 
tien on an extended sphere. These ventures, when 
executed, will be righly expected to create or expand 
a new channel for exporting Indian films abroad and 
showing there on a reciprocal basis. 


Indian technicians are being sent out abroad 
far foreign training in various spheres of film work 
amd the day should not be far off when their fruits 
of practical study should greatly enhance the 
qualitative merit of our films. Already plans are 
under consideration for opening of factories for the 
manufacture of raw stock and other film accessories 
for which we have now to depend helplessly on the 
foreign countries. 


STAR SYSTEM VERY POPULAR 


In India, on the American model, the star sys- 
tem has proved very popular. Already, there ave a 
lerze number of stars of regional or countrywide 
following who have seen to the commercial boosting 
up of film productions and have created a remarkable 
hunger for star-adoration. This has both its good 
side and bad, as in America, and Indian prodtcers 
are now beginning to think of turning more to the 
inherent story values of the films than the stars 
who, take away the cream of film earnings. 


Another sizeable difficulty India’s producers 
have to contend with is the distraction or dissipa- 
tion of the commercial possibility of a production 
through the competition of regional language pic- 
tures. For this, Bengali films and Tamil-Talegu 
films considerably shift the attention of Bengali 
and South Indian picturegoers from the Hindi film 
which is the lingua franca of India. This creates 
unfair competition among Indian pictures themselves 
and takes away from the over-all possibility of a 
film’s commercial returns. These different regional 
productions are naturally reared on different re- 
pena tastes and tendencies and a rational sořution 
əf this problem is still eluding her film producers. 
Otherwise, Indian films have a wonderful prospect 
of reaching down to the innermost or farthest 
se of the country with their strong visual 
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appeal and are a wonderful mezns of informati 


for huge rural populace, 


Here are some of the film stars whose pictu! 
appear elsewhere: 


SUCHITRA SEN is the raging sweetheart of 
Bengali screen af the moment, It is doubtful if 
other Bengali star achieved such feverish po 
in such a short period as this young lady whose 
ceptionally good looks and glowing youth are her 
tune. She first. leapt into fame in Devaki 
Bhagwan Srikrishna Chditanya in the role of Vish 
priya. Along with Uttam Kumar, she forms a roma 
tic team the appeal of which has yet to be excel 
by any other pair. She has just played her first Hia 
role as Parvati in Bimal Roy's remake of Devdas 
Bombay and, should she be a similar success on 
Hindi screen as on the Bengali, a bright future 
a far wider canvas is awaitine her. Her ne 
film is Devaki Bose's current offering, Bhalobas. 
built around her colourful personality. 


UTTAM KUMAR is the male heart-throb of 4 
Bengali screen, than whom a more popularly acclai 
ed star the Bengali screen has not yet produced. 
is the producer's dream, so far as characterisation 
the fresh glow of romantic youth is concerned. I 
at his liveliest when he is the “Beau Ideal" of Suchi 
Sen; the two together as young partners in the lo 
game on screen creating a sheer sensation resul 
in long queues before the cinemas. What. marks 
Uttam Kumar’s screen characterisations is his e 
and natural style of acting which makes you fo 
he is acting at all and brings life to his roles. I 
also the most welcome romantic “hero” on the 
gali stage. of today, as will be evidenced from 
unique popularity in Shyamali Uttam’s rise to fa 
was marked from the film Basu Paribar before w 
he had been struggling for a footing on the scere 
His next films include Sabar Jpare, Sagarika @ 
Chira Kumar Sabha. | 














NALINI JAYANT is one of the popular le 
ladies of the Hindi screen on tne younger side. 
as much at home in roles of young romance as 
those calling for fine shades of serious histrionics 
mellow tragedy-acting. She was an immediate sen. 
tion when she first appeared on screen at the tend 
age of sixteen. Her extra ounce of popularity 
derived from her skill as a dancer. Although J 
screen appearance extends ove> quite a number 
years, it seems that has hardly taken away from 1 
keen edge of her popularity. Her most recent, suce 
is in Munimji. | 


MEENA KUMARI, according to many pietu 
goers, represents the finest shade of beautiful roma 
tic charm on the Hindi screen She drew salvos 
praise in the notable film Baiju Bawra as the ro 
tic inspiration of the hero anc has ever since 
steadily coming up in each successive appearar 
While she is one of the most looked-for leading st 
of the Hindi screen, she is equally a rage with 
gal's countless picturegoers and for this she must 
grateful to Bimal Roy in whose Hindi version 
Parinita, she stole her way to the heart of Be 
with her delicately sensitive handliiig of-the role 
the young heroine of the story. Her recent success 
in Azad which is having a bumper run everywhe 
Meena Kumari is possibly most desired by 
as the romantic screen counterpart of Dilip Ku 


SABITRI CHATTERJEE is one of the most — 
pendable stars of the Bengali screen whoSe ap 
as a character artiste is 2< strong as in any ot 
shade of romantic acting. Her versatility as a tra 
dienne and a comedienne is a matter of keen 
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ver all ranges of expressions with consummate grace 
aarking out her style of acting. She first struck 
veryone with her remarkable dramatic promise in 
e stage-play Nutan Ihudi and was chosen for the 
tst screen role in the hectic comedy Pasher Bari in 
hich as its ebullient and young romantie heroine 
le became an instant idol of picturegoers’ fine ex- 
ectations, but her popularity possiblv resched its 
ighest peak in Shyamali as its deaf-and-dumb 
roine, 

hy KAVERI BOSE is the newest sensation on the 
engali film firmament and at a time when Bengals 
im-makers were desperately looking for a new 
eminine face, Kaveri’s advent was hailed with un- 
oncealed glee by filmgoers as the sweet and soulful 
tikamal girl. She exuded in it a fresh glow of youth 
ad maiden-like simplicity, coupled with a remark- 
Jle ease and unconscious poise of acting, which 
ruck everyone as a fresh breath of breeze and put 
er feet firmly on the road to popularity. Possibly no 
her screen heroine has been blessed with such a 
st of popular acclamation in her very first appear- 
ice as this teenager actress whose additional quali- 

































js of a first-rate Cancer stand her in excellent stead 
all her future screen designs. Although she has 
Xt quite repeated the flushing success of her first 
in her second there will be little doubting the 
rmth of soulfulness in her acting which is sure to 
! rewarded with a steady rise to fame. Her next big 
signments include the name role in the film ver- 
ms of Shyamali and Drishti. 

DILIP KUMAR is the busiest and most popu- 
‘Jero of the Hindi screen whose spell of romantic 
peal is a matter of delight for picturegoers through- 
| India. It is difficult to choose his successful 
pearances one from the other but among his me- 
rable appearances one certainly remembers with 
mth the films like Daag, Andaz and Aan. Two of 
| most recent thundering successes are Azad and 
saniyat in both of which he scores an easy triumph 
mi his carefree and yet intensively emotional style 
acting. Possibly the most significant role of his 
eer will be as Devdas in Bimal Roy's remake of the 
: m Chandra classic in which he plays the leading 
> E n \ 

_MADHUBALA, known as the Venus of the Indian 
een, is an actress whose beauty is of the classic 
del and makes her one of the most sought for 
lale stars of the Hindi screen. She scaled the 
ghts of fame in that famous film Mahal which 
de her the film darling of pieturegoers. She has, 
rever, yet to show her dramatic mettle as firmly 
th e other leading actresses, beyond what she 
sieved in Mahal. She has also tried her hand at film 
duction with some success. 

+e — i 

I NARGIS is described as the finest dramatic 
ste among the female stars of the Indian sereen. 
is one who is possessed of a peculiarly fascinat- 
charm of personality and although her beauty is 


he irregular variety, she radiates an exquisite 


* 


cefulness and dignified femininity that find elo- 
at expression ih each of her screen portrayals. 
is undoubtedly the finest tragedienne on the 
di screen and her remarkable poise and restrain- 
Xpression give her a ring of elusive charm which 
yet to be attained by any other Indian female 
. She is at her best in her romantic screen part- / 
hip with Raj Kapoor. Her recent smashing suc- 
is in Shree 420. Among her other notable 
phs are Barsaat and Awara and Andaz. She is 
ghter of the famous singer Jaddan Bai, When 
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she came to Caleutta last her unique popularity was 
proved delightfully anew. , 


SANDHYARANI is believed to be tke screen 
Cinderella of the Bengali screen whose spell of ra- 
nt popularity seems to be increasing witk maturity 
in years. This girl seems to typify with warted grace 
the roles of unsophisticated and coy maidemly charm 
while her roles as the young wife or the sweet mother 
fit her like the proverbial gloves and are always 
greeted with loud acclaim. Never seeming to grow up, 
this sweet 'evening queen' of the Bengali sereen has 
probably enjoyed the longest spell of popularity that 
ever came the way of a star. To count her film suc- 
cesses is a nearly impossible task although cne can 
easlly think of her in rapturous terms for her beau- 
tiful and warmly human performances in Bindur 
Chheley, Mane-na-Mana, Sahar Theke Durs, Nish- 
kriti, Bidhilipi, Her most recent film is Mehanisha. 
She was first hailed as a sweet, new screen thing of 
immense charm in Sailajananda’s Nandini. Sandhya 
occupies a unique place in the heart of Bengal 
picturegoers. f 


ANUBHA GUPTA is among the most capable 
artistes of the Bengali screen whose gifts of emotional 


expression in roles of sensitive depth have beea ` 


proved to the hilt in film after film, She vas Arst 
discovered in Bish Bachhar Agey but won raving po- 
pularity as Thakurjhi in Tara Sankar’s Kavi and 
Bourani in Ratnadeep, thanks to the wonderful 
handling -and understanding by Devaki Bose. Her 
recent success is in Anupama in which she brought 
out the poignant psychology of the Bengali working 
girl. Among her future films is Kalindi. 


BIKASH ROY is one of the two most 5opular 
heroes of the Bengali screen but is a positive idol cf 
filmgoers when in roles with a shade of villany. It 
is difficult to forget his stylish and personally polish- 
ed acting in Bhuli Nai and ^42 while as the hero of 
Ratnadeep, he surprised everyone with his fime flair 
for character acting. He is as much capable in sericus 
roles as in those of light comedy, He has now turned 
to the production and direction along with his screen 
acting and is expected to make his mark there in the 
same easy manner as his acting. He was formerly on 


the acting staff of AIR where he is still possibly the 


most popular hero, 


RAJ KAPOOR is the most carefree and eballient 
hero of the Hindi screen whose innocently roguish 
charm and irrepressible youthful dash instantly win 
over any picturegoer. In popularity, he is quite n the 
same class with Dilip Kumar and Many believe that 
if. he chooses to eschew a certain Studied kind of 
deliberate over-acting, the smart appeal of his acreen 
acting will acquire a new grace and depth. He is now 
possibly the most popular director-actor-producer , cf 
India and in all the three realms he has proved his 
mettle in unmistakable terms. His Awara created 
wild popularity in Russia where he is said to be even 
more popular than our Prime Minister, and that is 
saying a lot, His recent towering success is in shree 
420 in which as its hero he cultivates a Style of act- 
ing so akin to Chaplin’s. As a producer, he combines 
idealism with showmanship, 


JAPAN 


HE Japanese film industry, ten years after the 

ir, ranks to-day the 2nd in the world in an- 

nual production of pictures. More than 300 pictures 
are turned out in a year by six major film compenies 
—Daiei, Toho, Shochiku, Shin oho, Toei, and 
Nikkatsu — and several independent productions. — 
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More than 700 feature films and. 300 newsreels are 
exported annually, bringing back some 1,500,000 
U.S. collars to the Japanese film companies. To 
Okmawa, 350 pictures are exported a year, while 
over 120 go to South-East Asian markets. Foreign 
films durar number about 200 a year. Most of 
these foreign pictures are from Hollywood. French, 
Ttalian and British films are also boxoffice favourites. 
Once in a year or two, films from other parts of 
the world including Russia, Scandinavia and Mexico 
are also imported. Boxoffice incomes from these 
foreign pictures oecupy as much as 35 per cent of 
the total annual revenue of Japan's theatrical 
business. 


More than two million people see movles every- 
day all over Japan. 


HISTORY OF OVER HALF CENTURY 


Behind the present-day high level achievement 
LEN film industry is more than a half cen- 
history. H was in 1899 when the first 
int dors Nature was produced in Japan by an all- 
Japanese staff-and cast. The first motion picture 
was introduced from the U.S. in 1897. 1912 saw 
the birth of the first full-fledged motion picture 
company — present Nikkatsu — with a capital of 
27,000 dollars. An amazing phenomenon in early 
days was the fact that no actress worked in 
Japanese moviedom, “Oyama”, world-famous Kabuki 
actors who always piay female roles, also had major 
parts on the silver screen until 1921 when Shochiku 
was established and employed actresses for the 
first time in the history of Japanese moviedom. The 
first Japanese talkie— Madame and Mrs. — was 
produced by Shockiku in 1932 with a tremendous 
boxofüee success. By 1935 all Japanese pictures 
entered the age of talkies. In 1936  Tohc 
entered the field which until then was monopolized 
by Nikkatsu and Shochiku. In those early days 
most of the moviemakers were leftist-minded. Inm 
tne form of “samurai” pictures. or comedies, mise- 
ries of the poor were picturized in many a Nikkatsu 
film, while Shockikr specialized in turning out tear- 
jerkers and melodremas, the tradition of which won 
& unique position for Shockiku in Japanese film 
industry. Toho pictures gained popularity by 
— hepes and troubles of the contemporary 
yo . 


IMPACT OF THE PACIFIC WAR 


Shortly before the outbreak of the Pacific War, 
Nikkatsu and several minor productions were 
amalgamated into the Daiei by order of the Govern- 
ment. Daiei, Shockiku, and Toho were the only 
three film companies which continued producticn 
during the war. For several years following the 
war-end, Japanese film industry had been on tke 
verge of collapse. Productivity was low because 
of war-damages, while Hollywood pictures literaLy 
- flooded Japanese movie markets. The management 
tried to overcome the crisis by mass discharge of 
studio personnel. The organized moviemakers fougit 
back by going on strike. Their slogans included 
“Protect Japanese film industry,” “Influx of Yankse 
films must be checked,” “Japanese pictures for 
the Japanese," ete. Month-long Toho studio strixe 
resulted in the birth of another movie sompany— 
Shin Toho Company—in 1948. 


MscArthur-bazked purge of Communist aad 
fellow travellers of the moviedom as well as the 
press, radio, and government offices was enforced in 


1950. The purgees, among whom were veteran film j 
-Tadashi 
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Production costs of Japanese pietures are F 00 


top prize at 1954 Canne International Film 







































Kamei etc. organized independent productions | no i 
turned out ‘atiti-war and antj-fascist pictures. 
of their pictures drew boxoffice suceess and the : 
of indepéndent productions came to fore. In y^ 
meantime, Toei which specializes in produci ng 
medium-length “samurai” pictures or detective films. 
mainly aimed at teenage fans, was established, . In 
March, 1954, Nikkatsu resumed its production after 
nearly 15 years. To-day, six major companies,— 
Daiei, Shochiku, Toho, Shy Toho, Toei, and Nik- 
katsu—are vying for supremacy in Japanese mov. 
markets where new pictures are released every we 

in major cities all over the country. 


THE HICHEST PAID ACTOR TODAY 


J apanese film industry is the biggest of the 
nation’s entertainment enterprises. Boxoffice incon e 
per. year amount to 125,000,000 U.S, dolla 
of which 65 per cent is those from Japanese film 


100,000 U.S. dollars for an average feature, - 3, E 


Release of some 10 new pictures every - 

contributed to the birth of a number of young 
actors and actresses who star in programme. pi nang S 
and quickies, most of which feature sword-swinging 
se or trigger-quick detectives aimed at t 
age fans. Typical among the screen idols among d 
teenagers is 23-year-old Kinnosuke Nakam M 
has starred in more than 30 pictures since his 

in April, 1954. Kazuo Hasegawa is the highest p 
Japanese ‘film actor who has been maintaining h 
popularity as "The Most Handsome" and taler * 
"samurai" player for the past 30 years. Ever- 


ack 


increasing popularity of Nakamura and his good 
rivals, Senjaku Nakamura and Chiyonusuke Azun a4 
reflects J apanese teenagers’ mental trend. They s 
to appreciate sex appeal reversely. The age ‘of he 
man and she-woman is gone and she-man — 
woman age has come. Naturally, Kinnosuke Naka- 
mura and Senjaku Nakamura are both fe * T 
“Oyama”, Kabuki woman impersonators. ^ 


MANY INTERNATIONAL PRIZES 


Daiei's Rashomon (Machiko Kyo. Toshtro à 
fune) was the first Japanese festure film — e 
the world recognize high-level artistic and nical 
standard of Japanese film industry. 'It won 198 
Venice Grand Prix and many ct er interr 
prizes and was shown in many countries of the v i. 
In 1952, two pictures were awarded inte ona d 
prizes, Daiei's Tales of Genji at Canne int. Shin 
Toho’s Life of Oharu at Venice. In 1953, Deie i 
Ugetsu Monogatari won the' Silver Prix at Ve n: ue 
while Entotsu No Mieru Basho was a ho 
top prize at Berlin. A Grand Prix was fat won 
when Daiei’s Eastman-colour Gate of He 
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while at Venice Toho's Seven Samurais was 
a high award the same year. At South-East Asia 
Film Festivals, Shockiku’s Eastman-colour G ole "he 
Demon and Daiei' s Tales of Shunking won 
highest prizes in 1954 and 1955 respectively. - 


LEADING STARS 


Here are some of the film stars hM viet tur 
appear elsewhere : 


MACHIKO KYO seen in the pietur a 1 
make-up, hairdo, and costume for the role of Ye in 1 


Kwei-fei, world-renowned historical Chinese Beau ity 
Queen, lives up to her international fame as a typical 
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Oriental beauty. bo. 22) T — x 
The curvacious actress Md — won t ay vo 
Grand Prix, one for fox Rwehomin. — ot ther fo 
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Gate: of Hell. She also won a 1955 American 
Academy Award for her supurb acfing in Gate of 
Hell. More recently, Tale of  Shunkin starring 
her, won the Golden Harvest Award at the 2nd 
South-East Asia Film Festival held in Singapore in 
May this year. In Japan, she has been given varicus 
top prizes for the past six and a half years since 
ther film debut in 1949. 


The ex-boogie-woogle stage dancer who is now 
31 years old, has never been married and is one 
of the few film stars without a scandal. 


HIDEKO TAKAMINE, only 31, is the most 
talented film actress of Japan in her prime. She 
monopolized all the top prizes from various organiza- 
tions for the best actress of 1954. Her ropularity 
is, however, 26-year-long since her film debut in 
1929. When the war ended, Hideko had to face a 
crisis in adapting herself for a woman's role from 
that of acute teenager. Takamine went to Paris all 
alone to spend several months in a backstreet apart- 
ment house in preparation for her rebirth. She 
came back from Paris to become a most talented 
character actress on the Japanese silver screen. 
Her book ‘Lone Traveller in Paris, a best-seller, 
Shows her all-round talent and a bit cynical attitude 
towards life mixed with humour. She married an 
up-and-coming film director and scenario-writer Zen 
Matsuyama last year. Two of her pictures are 
_ among the top ten boxoffice hits during the first 


half of 1955. 


. MICHITO KOGURE is a well-known leading 
ed of the Japanese films, whose sketch of a geisha 
girl in the film Miyamoto Musashi focusses popular 

attention on it. In the picture she is being given the 

final touch before shooting by her director Kenji 

‘Mizoguchi who is noted as the greatest film director 
to depict Japanese women on the screen. 


CHO-CHO SAN-KAORU YACHIGUSA has made 
a successful debut in the international filmdom, as 
"heroine in Madame Butterfly, the first Italo- 
Japanese joint production filmed in Italy last year. 
She is a popular member of the Takarazuka Girls' 
Opera Troupe. Her first picture was madé in 1951 
when the nation was hit by “teenage star” boom. 


PAKISTAN 


Ba TAN 'S film industry is still in an embryonic 
| stage, with less than five films produced an- 
nually. There are altogether three major film studios 
in the country located in Lahore and Karachi. 
Pioneers in Pakistan moviedom are mostly India- 
trained. They came to Pakistan with the national 
independence, leaving behind their fame in 
India, to start from the scratch and to 
lay a firm foundation for the nation's film industry. 
Close co-operation is maintained between Pakistan 
and Indian filindoms so far as stars and technicians 
are concerned, as in the case hetween Hongkong and 
Taiwan. Pakistani stars are still invited to Bom- 
bay, the Hollywood of India, for joint film making. 


LEADING STARS 


In the picture published elsewhere RANA of 
the Malaka Pictures (Karachi) is seen in "farak" 
dress with "Rupota" around her neck. She poses 


bs 
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an exotie beauty and can well be called Pakistan's 
counterpart of Dorothy Lamour, 


SABIHA is a leading film star in Pakistan. In 
the picture elsewhere she is seen in Catil, a latest 
Pakistani film produced by Kamal Pictures. 


. CHINA 


| Lions industry in Taiwan rests in the hends of a 
few motion picture companies which together 
produce about 10 pictures every year. Movie halls 
in Taiwan number some 320, most of which are in 
Taipei and other major cities of the isiand nation. 


As the total number of domestic productions are 
not enough to meet the demand of the local movie 
fans, pictures from Hongkong, America, and Japan 
find a good and steady market in Taiwan. Language 
difficulties are out of the question in the case vf Hong- 
kong pictures while Japanese pictures are also en- 
joyed by the publie most of whom understand 
Japanese, due to the long period of Japanese oc- 
cupation of the island before the war. 


Taiwan moviemakers work in close co-operation 
with their Hongkong counterparts. Sometime a 
Taiwan star plays the title role in a Hongkong film. 
Sometime, it is the otherway round. 


LEADING STARS 


Here are some of the stars whose pictures 
appear elsewhere : 


MU HUNG, in her tight-fiting Mandarin 
dress is China's counterpart of America's Marilyn 
Monroe for obvious reasohs. The 24-year-old 
glamour girl established her name by her supurb 
acting in By the Hillside, Nationalist China’s entry 
to the 2nd South-East Asia Film Festival held in 
Singapore in May this year. 


CHANG CHING-WEN is an actress who usually 
personates a hot tempered woman. Since her film 
debut last year, she is steadily winning her popularity 
throughout the. country, 


WU CHIN-HUNG whose popularity in Nationa- 
list China is tremendous may well be called a veteran 


film queen. 
BURMA 


" Q'ILENT AGE” yet goes on here. Burma is a 

young country and so is its movie industry. 
It seems the “silent age” is yet to continue for some 
time in Burmese flickers. 


Of the 40-odd pictures Burma produces annually, 


^ less than one-seventh are talkies. Througheut Burma 


there are 150 movie houses, two thirds of which have 
no sound system for showing talkies. Moviegoers 
number only 55,000 a day. 


Although there are some 100 motion picture 
companies, the bulk of them have no camera nor 
Studios of their own. Only four of them are what 
might be called, full-fledged film companies. 


Government’s encouragement to Burmese movie- 
makers is given in the form of Academy Awards for 
the year’s best actor, actress, supporting players, and 
directors, 


LEADING STAR 
KYI KY! HTAY, petite and pretty, (picture 


elsewhere) is one of the few born telents on 


- (picture elsewhere) 


Annual Puja Number 


Burmese celluloid. Starting her stage career at 
the age of three, she was given the Best Actress 
Aw in 1952. 


INDONESIA 


[Nroxssi turns out some fifty pictures a year 
to be shown in its six hundred movie houses al 
over the nation. 


Major film companies number only three. The 
Government, on the other hand, has been producing 
newsreels, educational and cultural films as one of 
the important weapons to combat the high illiteracy 
ever since the national independence. Government- 
operated mobile movie show groups make regular 
rounds from island to island throughout the country. 
Government students are sent overseas to study 
modern techniques.in movie making. 


LEADING STARS 


TITIEN SUMARNI, “Queen” of Indonesiar. 
silver screen, 1954, is seen in her dazzling nationa. 
costume in the picture published elsewhere. She 
was voted the most popular and the most beautiful 
star, and the best actress in a nationwide public poll 


NANA MAYO (picture elsewhere) is one of the 
most popular up-and-coming actresses of Indonesian 


moviedom. | 
PHILIPPINES 


[== Philippines is the fourth biggest movie- 
producing country in Asia, following Japan, 
India, and Hengkong, About 100 pictures are pro- 


duced every year by 14 motion picture companies’ 


in the country. On the other hand, about an equal 
number of American films are imported every year. 

Movie-goers per day are estimated at one mil- 
lion througheut the nation which has 500 mov-e 
theatres. Manila is proud of its movie theatres 
which are equipped with up-to-date air-conditionirg 
anc other facilities, 


Unlike in other Asian nations, most of the pic- 
tures made here are dubbed in English which is 
taught on compulsory basis in the country. Even 
Tagalog pictures are superimposed with English. 
Hollywood imfluenee is dominant in her pictures. 
Melodrama makes up the bulk of them, while his- 
torical dramas drawn from the Philippine history 


. are also popular themes, 


The Philippines is a member nation of the 
Federation of Motion Picture Producers in South- 
Esst Asia which already sponsored annual South- 
Ets "rg Film Festival twice since its founding 


| LEADING STARS 


In the pictures published elsewhere are the 
three stars in the Philippine filmdom whose names 
are all-time drawers of. boxoffice success. Accor 
JCHHNY REYES is the winner of the Best 
Actor Award in the recently-held 2nd South-East 
Asia Film Festival in Singapore, while his actress- 
wfe TESSIE QUINTANA (c) is considered one of 
the most talented and popular senoritas on the 
Philippine silver screen. ROSA ROSAL (r), who 
usually portrays a third party, has come to star in 


* several pictures in these few years. 


DE LA ROSA in a Tyron-Power-like mak=up 
gets his costume checked 
before studio shooting of a historical feature, At 
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right is actress Elena Acosta, up-and-coming star 
who was picked to co-star with the most handso 
actor in the Philippine moviedom. | 4 


HONGKONG 


Á Was sunny, scenic Hongkong is the dream-maki 
factory for millions of Chinese movie fa 
turning out an average of 200 pictures annually, 

Dubbed in Mandarin (official Chinese ton 
and Cantonese dialects, Hongkong-made pictures fii 
their way into vast overseas markets in South-Ea: 
Asian countries, Taiwan, North and South Ameri 
and anywhere that has a Chinese. community. 
turn, millions of dollars are brought back to Hong 
kong moviemakers from all over the world. i 

In Hongkong there are about 50 movie theatre: 
It is estimated that 70,000 people a day go to t 
movie theatres. 3 — 


Seven is a lucky number and Hongkong he 
seven major film companies which are proud of the 
up-to-date equipment and facilities, Also, there — 
a large number of independent producers, actors an 
actresses, ee! 


DREAMS ARE MADE AT NIGHT T 


Hongkong moviemakers are mostly night worker 
because of the sub-tropical sun in the daytime 
Seldom can movie fans see Hongkong stars loite r 
on the street or dining in a swanky restauran 
While most people are sweating it out in office 
"stars" are taking their siestá in their deluxe bedi 
When other Hongkongites start to hit the hay, tl 
"stars" rise to make dreams on celluloid. | 


Hongkong pietures are made in two ines 
dialects. Pictures in Mandarin (official Chines 
tongue) occupy about 25 per cent of the total annu: 
production of feature films. They are usually € 
higher quality than those in Cantonese, anothe 
popular Chinese dialect dominant in the Hongkon, 

3 























area, 








Production costs of Mandarin pictures rang 
between 16,500 and 40,000 U. S. dollars. Canton 
films, mostly quickies, are produced with costs rai 
ing between U.S. $8,500 and U.S. $16,500. 


LOCATION CRAZE HITS THE COLONY 


The year 1954 brought a new. trend in Hongkon 
movie industry. Craze for location-shooting outs 
the tiny colony was prompted by an influx of fore! 
location teams. Two American location grot 
visited Hongkong in 1954 and in early 1955. Cla 
Gable, William Holden, Susan Hayward, and othe 
stars were among the groups. A Japanese locatio 
team followed, bringing Keiko Kishi who was picke 
recently by David Lean of Britain to star in T7 
Wind Cannot Read and other Japanese stars. | 


The frequent visits of  movie-makers fror 
abroad prompted their Hongkong counterparts t 
realise that genuine background is far better tha. 
studio sets. | 


Towards the end of 1954, the first moviemake rs 
group from Hongkong flew to Tokyo.tgarticipat 
in the making of Daiei’s ‘Yang-Kwei-fei . . Wit: 
the turning of the year, popular Hongkong actresse 
Li Li-hua, Lin Dai, and directors and produce 
visited Tokyo to find ont possibilities of makin: 
Chinese or Sino-Japanese joint films in Japan. 

A flow of Hongkong moviemakers went to Jana’ 
in spring this year to shoot locations with Japanes 
background. | TT EO ES Eus 

As Japan appeared fo be me mpost popular plac 
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ES un 1 : 
Patriotic Bengali Songs 
_ ( Continued From Page 151) 
| induced the Netaji to accept it as the song of his 
M Army. | 
E: We must not forget the bold stand taken by poet 
- Dwijendralal, a Government servant like Bankim, 
.in his composition of patriotic songs. He ioved the 
- country with the same outlook. He rejoiced in her 
_ beauty, and felt proud in the glory of her spiritual 
| t | UA ` 


—... The poet in one of his well-known Songs, admit- 
- ted that the earth was replete with wealth and crops. 
But said the poet about our motherland, 
p “There is one country which is better 
ET | — than the res 
b That is made of dreams and hedged ; 
IAE OR ut ra |. with memories." 
= . The poet described the physical charms of his 
. motherland. | 
~ “Where are the sun, the moon, the 
Eres. at planets and the stars so bright” 
.. Any one from other parts of the world could 
boast of,his country in those terms, The poet how- 
ever claimed all the beauties for his own country. 
He then sought to wake us up with memories of 
Buddha and Asoka, Nimai and Chandidas. 
In the strain of Thomson, Dwijendralal, in a 
popular song, narrated the great events that were 
predicted when Bharat emerged out,of the azure 
‘main. It did not end however with the characteristic 
Craving for liberty of the British. Sang "Thomson, ` 
“When Britain first at Heavens: command 
n Arose out of the azure main | : 
— This was the charter of the land | 
ES uardian Angels sang the strain 























And G 
= Rule Britannia rule.. Britannia rules the waves 
-. Britons never shall be slaves.” 

. . In Bengal every poet wrote inspiring poems to 
"help us in our struggles. Every Indian language has 
national patriotic songs which inspired patriots and 
ma s. It will make a big volume when those 
Songs and poems are all collected. We owe a deep 
| debt of gratitude to these writers, composers and 
singers.” 


Fim Industry In Asia 


for scenic background for Hongkong films, the craze 






Á 


Hi 


will continue for sometime. | 

. Runde Shaw, is one of the foremost pioneers 
of Hongkong movie industry. It was in 1937 that 
this “Samuel Goldwyn” of China established the 
Nanyang Motion Picture Co., bringing a handpicked 
cordon of technicians and stars from Shanghai. 
Runde Shaw represents Hongkong on the 7-Nation 
ederation of Motion Picture Producers in South- 
East Asia that has been sponsoring an annual 
Asia Film fiesta since 1954. 

Es. LEADING STARS 


. . Here are some of the stars whose pictures are 
published elsewhere : XE n 

— LI LI-HUA, Queen of . Mandarin Films, is 
at the height..of her career in her thirties. She 
as been weceiving highest remuneration in the 
{Jongkong stardom. She organized a production of 
# own and has already made four pictures. She 
ias oft-times won the best actress award in Hong- 
tong by popular polls. Her name made newspaper 
neadlines in Japan when she was given a special 
award at the. First South-East Asia Film ‘Festival 
leld in Tokyo in 1954, | 

— LIN DAI is on her way to the peak of her 
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Multi-Purpose Food For The Masses 


( Continued From Page 147 ) Èy 


makes a nutritive and palatable food. The nutritive 
value of this food may be further enhenced by the 
addition of black gram flour and sesame flour. 
When given to albino rats at 12%. leval as a .sup- 
plement to the poor.rice diet, this focd results in 
`a growth rate of 15-16 g. per week. Trials with 
humans have given similar encouraging results. It 
is estimated that 2 oz, of this food cesting about 
an anna will supply a large portion of tae minimum 
requirement of nutrients sadly lacking m our diets. 


| This food which has now comé to be known as 
the Indian MPF can be used either as a dhal or 
in other preparations, Its palatability ani versatility 
have been fully demonstrated. A large number of 
Sweets and savouries besides biscuits and other 
appetizing dishes have been made from them. 


PRODUCTION FOR MIL: IONS SOON 


Thus, the Indian MPF developed by the two 
Institutes in Bangalore and Mysore offer great 
promise since they represent high nutritional values 
in proportion to cost. While they will serve essen- 
tially as supplements to the poor Indmn dietary, 
they can also, during times of emergency, supplant 
‘the staple food without spelling any deficiency dis- 
‘eases, Further collaborative studies are in progress 
at the two Institutes and within a shor- fime, the 
Indian MPF will be produced for the mllors who 
need it. Besides fighting starvation anc malnutri- 
tion-caused-diseases, the Indian MPF wil also play 
a leading role in preventing scourges . ike tuber- 
culosis and thus result in measurable gains in nas, 
tional health. ; 

Professor John Yudkin, an eminent nutritionist of 
London, says, “The production of Multi-Purpose Food from 
nutritious sources which would 
& considerable step forward in the problem of cealing with — 


malnutrition The importance of the achievement is not . i. 
only that MPF supplies those nutrients commonly Jacking . 


in the diets of under-nourishea peoples but that it supplies. 
them in a form which. can be made into tanumerable 
palatable foods and dishes. This lead given by Indian 
research workers at the Centra) Food Techna@ogical Re- 
search Institute, Mysore, and the Indian Institute of, 
Science, Bangalore, will undoubtedly be followed by those 
responsible for eliminating malnutrition in so many other ~ 
parts of the world. As a nutritionist, I am mos: impressed 
by this food which is so acceptable has such gcod keeping 


— 


otherwise go so waste is Y J 


— 


qualities and above all can be produced SO ecoaomically? | 


A Meals for Millions Association of India - 
(MMA) was formed in New Delhi on June 3, 1955 
with Dr. Panjabrao S. Deshmukh, Union Agricultural - 
Minister, as President, and Lady Dhanvanthi Rama 
Rau (Bombay), Mrs. Mary Clubwala Jadhav 
(Madras) and Dr. S. R. Sengupta (Calcutta) as 
Regional Vice-Presidents, Dedicated to the relief and 
prevention of malnutrition, this Association will have 
for its sole activity the popularisation of the Indian 
Multi-Purpose Food, about which more perticulars 


can be had from the author, care of the Central Food 


A 


Technological Research Institute, Mysore. 


career, teaming with popular actor-direc-or Yen A 


Chung. The pair has come to establish recognition ~ 


Office success. 


within the past few years as a suré drawer of 4 E 
| T. 


LIU EN-CHIA, popular comedian, who has th 


e 


knack of giving belly-laughs to the spectators, plays 


the part of an ox in the pieture which pulls a carte. 
load of two Chinese beauties i a Scene of his recent ` 
picture, joins YR AT 5 
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Annual Puja Number 


EAR old Uncle sat sprawling on the solitary 
‘gadi’, against a big bolster, in our large sitting- 
room. He was deeply engrossed in his contemplation 
of. the string of coloured bulbs we had hung up 
over the entrance in honour of the festival. An 
occasional nod of his round bald head indicated that 
he was experiencing a feeling of profound pleasure. 
I sat cross-legged against a wall, trying not ‘o listen 
to the various after-supper noises the old geezer 
on the gadi emitted from time to time. Auntie was 
busy in the kitchen, winding it up, for the night. 
Cousin was upstairs, making our Heath Robinson 
Swing, creak and cry with her weight which was a 
whale of a lot more than her age warranted. Things 
were at their sweetest and brightest when all of a 
sudden the electric lights went off. It was as if an 
invisible hand had plucked us from the dazzle and 
pitched us into a murky darkness. I stared into 
the woolly blackness till my eyes pained. And then 
knifing through the rayless murk came the frighten- 
ed shriek of Cousin, I was up on my feet, feeling 
the wall behind with my hands, straining my eyes 
harder, seeing sable only. 


“That little witch !" ground out Uncle, 
Do you hear ?" 


: “You mean me, Uncle ?" I asked, keeping where 
was. 

“Damn well you, idiot. Who else could it be ?” 

"I am sorry, Uncle." 

"Sorry be jiggered. Is this the time and the 
occasion to ask stupid and unnecessary questions ?" 

"L only...." 

"Shoot up there quick, or that little cuss will 
breathe her last. Secure the front-door first. You 
never know what bad characters are about. Light 


"Hey ! 
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the old kerosene lanterns, and bring one here. Why 
isn’t your fool of an aunt doing something about it 
at once? Never met a sillier female in my life 
I ought never to have married her. But I was fo; cec 
to, that's what it was. Well, now what's the matter 
hein ? Fuse gone, or the line dead ? What do thi 
power-house loons mean by this? And they ca" 
this a festival! Are you attending to me, nephew i 


"Yes, Uncle." | 

“Well then what the blankety-blank do yot 
mean by not carrying out my orders immediately 
you gastric ulcer ? Look alive, you pustule !" d 


“Oh, Ma, I'm no more !” Cousin pealed out fron 
the room upstairs. 


"Stop screaming, you little reptile !” Aunti 
transmitted from the kitchen. ‘ 
"But I am dying !" | 


4, 


“I wish you were, you enemy of my forme 


-birth !? - A 


“I want to come down! I can’t see anythindl 
O but it's so dark !" 


"You just keep your trap shut, you little snake 
I am coming." 2 


NO NAVIGATOR IN DARK! 


I must frankly admit that I have never enjoye 
much of a reputation as a successful navigator in 
state of utter lightlessness. I daresay there are me 
with a certain sixth sense who can nicely trace the 
way through quite unrelieved darkness in the manne 
of cats. But, alas, I am not one of them. My 
urged me to obey Uncle and make a bee-line for 
stairs; my body urged me to stay rooted where 
was. I made a shuffling noise. | 
















“You still there ?” rang out the old busters 
“Yes, Uncle," I told him, meekly. 

"Why the dash dash dash don't you go ?" 
"Im going, Uncle." 










And I made a couple of blundering movemen 
then stood still Great Ganapati! I had forgott 
the whereabouts of the exit ! I — my art 
in front of me and slowly pivoted roukd. Good luc 
I contacted a wall. Something achieved, what ? - 
grinned happily at the billowy blackness in front | 
me, and, my left hand pressing along the wall, cre 
cautiously forward, hoping to find the outlet th: 
way. A corner of Uncle’s gadi thrust itself in 
way, caught my right foot, and dealt me a viol : 
lurch that made my spine suffer a twinge of e 
cruciating pain. I went berserk with rage, I 





of my life. 


E. | 
k E | 
[ ca to the offending corner the fruitiest kick 
, | ` 
; “Ooooh !” rose an anguished groan. Obviously, 
_ its source was the occupant of the gadi. 

"Was it you, Uncle ?" I inquired, greatly taken 
aback. ! | 
| “I thought I was getting at that corner of your 
cushioned seat, Uncle. It came in my way and very 
nearly broke my spine. I'm very sorry, Uncle. 


A voice resembling the noise of a saw working 
"upon the toughest Malabar teak chopped up the 
. darkness. I edged away from it, and was tripped 
up by the wooden threshold and hurled against the 
_wall of the passage outside the. sitting-room. It 
| required unique self-control and effort on my part 
.to steady myself after that murderous impact. 
. When the last star had winked out of my head, 
EY spread out both my arms so as to feel the walls, 


| 
| 
| 
È 
4 
| 
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[and charged ahead. It was of vital importance that — 


the front door be secured against shady characters 
who take a disadvantage of such occasions. Half a 
minute of full careering, and then I ran full tilt 
against a body whizzing up from the opposite direc- 
tion. However, I could contrive to maintain my per- 
4 ndicular position in spite of the collision. But 
‘the body slumped down, and seized my legs. 


“Ooooh !” the body moaned most wretchedly. 
“That you, Anutie ?” I asked, gravely concerned. 
D "You addlepated bonehead !” sizzled the dear 
old relative, after taking a couple of deep breaths. 
... "I am awfully sorry, dear Auntie,” I apologized. 
“Are you badly injured, dear Auntie ?" 

"I'm just alive, you moron." 

“Thank God, dear Auntie.” | 
"What made you gallop so fast for the kitchen?" 
"I thought I was heading for the front door, 
dear Auntie. Must be closed at once against noc- 
 turnal birds of prey at all hazards. Why haven't 
you lit our lanterns, dear Auntie ?" 


"Oh, Ma !” screeched Cousin, lustily, 

| "That little coward will kill herself with fear," 
crackled Auntie. “I must hurry up to her. You'd 
better fasten the front door and get back to the 
-Store-room for the lanterns. They're there in a cor- 
ner. You'll find the matches somewhere on the shelf 
beside the kitchen-door. I couldn't locate them in 
my haste." 


"Light !" boomed out Uncle, still on his comfy 
t; 




















“TIl see to it all, dear Auntie,” I told Auntie. 
“Light, woman!” yelled Uncle, 
"Patience, man !” yelled Auntie. 


I eme. you jelly-brained bit of no-good !" stormed 
X nc e. shod 

“Silence !” shouted Auntie. 

“Ma !" shrilled Cousin. 


.. "Im coming, you gutless weakling !" yapped 
P. untie, : 


OPERATION LANTERN 


And we stumbled forward, the darkness sc solid 
you could have driven a nail into it with a hammer. 
I left Aunti&"at the foot of the stairs, and then 
branched towards the front door. I had not 
‘Moved far when my eyes made out a tall obscurity 
‘which moved a couple of feet from me. 
“Who's there ?" I demanded, loudly, my heart 
‘thudding against my ribs. 

No response. | 

I summoned up all my courage, and let a tightly 
glenched fist go at what I thought was the head 





“You just let me get at your damned throat!” — 


of the silent shape. A terrific bang and I kunckled 
under, hugging my fist to my pounding ‘heart. The 


silent shape was not a night rover. It was our 
dear old front door, and my tightly clenched fist 
had struck it. The throbbing agony took a good 
few minutes to subside a little. The edge of the 


pain gone, I collected myself and barred the door 
almost scorching it. with some white-hot expletives. 


And then my ears were assailed by cries of an un- 
naturally expiring animal, crisp knocks, and language 
raised to ignition point. Mother and daughter had 
met upstairs on a tide of mutual love. | 


‘Light, you vixen!” thundered Uncle, helpfully. 


I groped my way back to the store-room, and 
made a successful entry. Unfortunately, before I 
could start my search in it for the lanterns, I hap- 
pened to step on something soft and warm and 
creepy, and jumped ceilingward. Obviously, one of 
the resident mice. But I didn’t know the fact at 
the moment. I jumped high and landed on the 
broadest part of my anatomy. Incidentally 7 located 
the lanterns. But I did so with the anatomical ter- 
ritory aforementioned. Tö be precise, I had dropped 
plumb on the lanterns. The cursory tactile éxamina- 
tion that followed revealed the disconcerting fact 
that the glass had reverted to its constituent parti- 
cles, the metalwork had turned into scrap, atid the 


kerosene had leaked out and formed a fragrant pool 
on the floor. 


I had a very strong desire to join Auntie 
upstairs, I floundered out of. the room, and somehow 
reached the stairs, When.I was about half way up, 
there issued a blood-curdling triple shriek, and a 
human avalanche bore down on me and swept me 
down to the bottom of tlie stairs with it. As I dis- 
covered later, Uncle, wildly impatient, had stolen out 
of his room and up the stairs to give Auntie and 
Cousin a bit of his mind. Auntie and Cousin, their 
hands tightly linked, were on the landing, just about 
to come down.  Auntie was naturally horrified to 
find a man coming up (she's one of the lucky ones 
who can sense such things in the dark). She had 
given him a mighty push. Uncle had seized her 
hand to save himself from hurtling down the stairs, 
and thus dragged mother. and daughter after him. 


The party had encountered me midway and whirled 
me down. 


We lay at thé bottom of the stairs, sighing and 
groaning. “Oh, God!” we chorussed, and the lights 
flashed out, revealing to. me the sli htly comforting 


spectacle of a badly battered Uncle holding his head 
in his hands. ! 


"Talking back, are you ? Just let the lights., boz soa o 
On once more and I'l show. you ‘your place in this-—- .... 
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MOU STACHES 


AND All 
hs Bait 
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NEVERAL years ago, I contributed to the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika Puja Number an article 

entitled “Grow Beards—Will you ?" This year I am 
taking up my pen to write in defence not of beards, 
which are gone almost irrevocably out of sight, but of 
moustaches which stil survive but show signs of 
steady decline. Moustaches and beards belong to the 
same fraternity and no wonder that they should share 
the same fate under the impact of modern blades 
and civilisation. The ‘hairy excrescences of valour,’ as 
Shakespeare would call them growing in close conti- 
guilty on the upper and lower lips, and chin and 
cheeks of man, like bushes springing from a single 
stalk are threatened with total extinction, and some 
heroic soul should raise his voice of righteous indig- 
nation and protest against the manner in which the 
whole fraternity are being wiped off today. 

Of beards and moustaches, beards were the first 
to fall victims to the onslaughts of the modern god 
‘Decency’ and now has come the turn of moustaches, 
which being the last bastion of masculinity must 
be preserved at &ny rate. Let me make my point 
clear beyond cavil or controversy. The time has 
come, when all of us who call themselves ‘men’ and 
want to maintain their masculinity band themselves 
together with a solemn vow, “Beards or no beards, 
we want moustaches; them we will not willingly let 
go.” TÉ — 

Of beards and moustaches, moustaches certainly 
play the more.important part.in the physiognomy of 
men, and, hence have the greater right to survival. 
Moreover, moustaches ‘may ‘well be grown without 
beards, without^repugnarnce to our modern sense of 
decorum or decency, but beards without moustaches 
are a horror and an abomination! So if you vote fer 
beards, ipso facto you vote for moustaches; but not 
vice versa. 


MOUSTACHES TELL 

There are more reasons than one why you 
should cultivate moustaches, even to the exclusion 
of beards. First, because moustaches are the true 
and distinctive marks of manhood. Secondly, because 
they are the marks of character. Mouths speak but 
moustaches tell Your mouth may utter untruths and 
give people false notions about you, but your mous- 
taches can never lie,—they tell your fellow-men what 
you are and what you aspire to be. The face, they 
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say, is the index of the mind, but nothing in the 


human face is s0 expressive and indicative of charac- 
ter as the moustaches. 


colourless, characterless, bald and inane they appear 
to be! Even the hairy pates they may carry cannot 


retrieve that baldness or inanity. But if ycu come ~ 


across here and there a moustached face, observe 
how it looks. The cut or curl, the turn or twirl, the 
upward or downward bend or curve of the mousta- 
ches following the curve of the mouth—everything 
tells eloquently about the character of the owner. 


Moustaches vary with the minds and moods of 
men, and nothing can give us a better idea of the 
infinite variety of the human race than the manner 
in which moustaches are cut and worn, end-clipped 


or side-shorn, or allowed to grow luxuriantly on the ` 


upper lip, without let or hindrance like bushes, 
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Think of the unmoustached, . 
clean-shaven faces you see in the city streets; how - 


gradually encroaching on the spaces beyond. Short — 


moustaches, long moustaches; 


ket. E 


` CHAPLINIAN WAY 


These days some of the artists of the screen and 


thin moustaches, — 
thick moustaches; ‘pussy’ moustaches, bushy mous- . 
taches, ‘butterfly’ moustaches, ‘porcupine-quill’ mous-  : 
taches,—all have their value in the moustache mar- - 


stage are seen affecting a new style of moustache- 


wearing, a thin line of hair on the upper lip—so thin — 
as to be almost invisible, as a bare apology for a - 
moustache. They have brought about a hirsute revo- 


lution among younsters, who are crazy to follow their - 


fashion. But even these “neo-film-star” 


moustaches . 
have their value, for a thin line of hair is better than 


no hair on the upper lip and may serve as the thin | 


end of the wedge in saving masculinity. 


‘ Chaplin; the greatest comedian of the world, set 
the fashion for another type of end-clipped mous- 
taches, just a little tuft of hair in the middle’of the 


upper lip beneath the nostrils which suited his clow- — 
nish part very well, but when it came to be copied 
by one of the most powerful dictators in Europe, 
brought about the greatest tragedy on earth. Who - 


could have suspected that moustaches that looked s9 - 


would appear so dangerously destructive on that 
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funny and innocuous on the lip of Chaplin the Jem - 
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A SIGN OF Success 


THIS 

SOLOURLESS 

CHARA ERA SS 
E s 
P EECAUS. 

THIS TUFT THE HEARGEA it 
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. Hitler, the Dictator. (When the true-history of Ger- 
E many is written, some future historian will un- 
- doubtedly trace the causes of Germany's downfall 
. and Hitler's own to his too short, side-shorn mous- 
- taches!) All the veteran soldiers and Generals of Ger- 
many in pre-Hitlerite days used to wtar long and 
- pieturesque moustaches. Think of the world-defying 
= moustaches of Kaiser Wilhelm and Von Hindenburg 
which struck the very keynote of the character of 
the men who wore them. 


- THE SIKHS 


e 
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In the long galaxy of moustached military faces 
in Europe, some striking ones were those of Lord 
Kitchener, and Lord Roberts, Sir John French and 
Marshal Joffre. In old days, it was the fashion for 
every soldier to wear a moustache and that is why, 
in English slang, an “old moustache” means an old 

. Soldier. But in these days of air raids and atom bombs, 

- when personal prowess or military skill is of little 


avail, moustaches amongst soldiers are thinning and ` 


 languishing day by day or fast disappearing and fall- 
ing out of vogue. But for the Sikh veterans who 
consider the keeping of the hairy growth on their 
faces as one of the most sacred duties enjoined upon 
them by their great Guru, the Indian army would be 
but a poor spectacle having nothing to show in the 
way of picturesque moustaches and beards. 


Among the greatest Generals of history, Napo- 
leon appears without a moustache, and I wonder if 
it could not be said of him with greater truth that he 
lost the battle of Waterloo in a barber's saloon or a 
ladies’ boudoir than that he lost it on the cricket 
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flelds of Eton. Tn the case of Julius Caesar, perhaps 
& pair of picturesque moustaches worn by him 
would have inspired more confidence in the minds of 
his subjects and saved him from the hands of 
assassins, 

Bald pates and bushy moustaches go ill toge- 
ther. Perhaps that is why modern politicians most of 
whom think and worry themselves into premature 
baldness, are, willy-nilly, compelled to shave off 
their moustaches. Churchill because of his baldness * 
had to bid good bye to his moustaches long ago, but 
why should Anthony Eden with beautiful locks of 
hair on his head follow his master’s example in the 


ruled Russia for quite a long time, which Malenkoy 
without one could never do? 


“ROYAL BENGAL TIGER” 

There is no doubt about the fact that a man’s . 
personality is accentuated by a pair of prominent ° 
moustaches, Let me give one or two examples from 
our own country and province. Think of the late Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjee whose bushy moustaches, cou- 
pled with his massive intellect, justified the title by 
which he is usually known—“the Royal Bengal Tiger.” 
Think again of the veteran West Bengal Minister, 
who is most conspicuous among his colleagues be- 
cause of his moustaches and saves the Assembly 
—— from the dull, drab uniformity of clean-shaven 
aces. 

All this leads me to the irresistible conclusion 
that it is the moustaches, and not the ‘apparel’ that . 
‘oft proclaim the man.’ Or I may go even further to * 
remark that it is not manners but moustaches that 
maketh man, for your manners may be counter- 
feit, but your moustaches are genuine, unless it be 
that in attempting to disguise yourself or personate 
some one else for some purpose, you wear a pair of 
false moustaches that fall off at a touch, exposing 
yourself to all the gibes and taunts of by-standers! 
Grow moustaches of your own as long and thick as 
you can, but beware of wearing false moustaches! 
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CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE TO SHO : 
HOW MAN'S INGENIOUS WEAPONS 
SAVED HIS FACE BY STAGES. 
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RM wanted to be like his gypsy Guru; free 
to travel; unbound to reach the sky; unfettered 
to become great. 

The Guru would shake his head knowingly and 
sadly at Tipu's ambition: "My son, greatness is a 
bondage." 

"I want to be big like you !" Tipu would beat his 
chest like Tarzan. “How people applaud the big!” 
Tipu would glow like a glow-worm. 

“The applause is the sponge,” the Guru would 
say. But Tipu emulated the wandering monk in spite 
of the gypsy’s own advice. 

As Tipu grew to manhood, prospective in-laws 
began to trip each other. They offered wealth, Some- 
times Tipu would see a beautiful girl and his heart 
would be torn. But only for a moment, He knew that 
the path to greatness was too narrow for two, a 
lonesome trail. 

Often Tipu saw his brothers playing in the lily 
pond with their attractive wives. For a moment he 
would think of marriage! At other times he found 
his brothers playing with their children in the park. 
And his heart ached. But only for a moment. His 
prothers and their wives wére so happy, new babies 
kept on coming as regularly as bank calendars. A 
new face gave Tipu a new pang! But only for a 
moment. He denied himself a wife and children 
because all his time was consumed by the pursuit of 
greatness. 

“Come along, Tipu,” his brothers and their wives 
and their boisterous children would say as they 
prepared for a picnic They knew how he would 
answer (I must finish. my novel: It is time for my 
tuition : I have an appointment with the Anarchist : 
The Mayor is coming to see my paintings. So they 
would not wait for his apology. 

By working day and night, by saving every penny, 
Tipu amassed fame and fortune eatly in youth. 
People whispered there-goes-Tipu when he went to 
the bazaar. The palace gates were open to him. 
Political leaders sought his advice. The University 
honoured him. His dinner table was always studded 
with visiting celebrities, and his garages were full of 
the latest models. 

“Perhaps it is time I started on a world tour," 
thought Tipu as he woke up one morning. “I have 
more money than I can spend. And several foreign 
universities are eager to give the honorary degrees." 


BROTHERS' UNION 


By the time he had finished his panita, poached 
egg on idali and two cups of steaming coffee, his mind 
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was made up.- The secretary was called in to ` 
instructed to make all the necessary arrangemel 
and to send out a press release. ; 
A week of fervent activities unfolded itself. Th 
were Kashmir shawls that pass through an eng 
ment ring to be bought for the last remaining Kir 
There was an ivory fountain pen to be procured f 
the President of the United States of America wi 
which he wanted to sign the Peace Treaty officia. 
ending the 8th World War. There were farew 
dinners. And there was the task of obtaining e 
foreign exchange. Tipu was deep in it. | 
On the eve of his departure, Tipu's brothers ca 
in a delegation. The first thing they made cle 
Was:— 4 
“Please forget we are your brothers, Flease f * 
we are A, B. C, etc., approaching you for selfish er 
We have come on behalf of the Brothers’ Union.” 


Tipu was quick to realize the entire im: 
of their approach. Tipu was quicker to realize 
ethical impression that unions produce on ' 
opinion, because selfish axes being personal, 
cannot grind them. Tipu was duly impressed. 


Finding him softened, one of his numerous bi 
thers who had sired numerous children said to Tip 


" DIEASE FORGET WE ARE YOUR | 
BROTHERS - WE COME OM BEHALF - 
OF THE BROTHERS UNION " 
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- “Now look here, Tipu! How can you think of going 
- en a world tour, throwing away your money on enjoy- 
— ing yourself, when we are starving? You have no 
wife, no children, and no responsibilities. You are 
free like a bird. But we have wives and dozens of 
children each one of us—a baker’s dozens at that! 
They have no milk to drink, no money to buy text- 
books. Our father’s name is in mud because our 
— children haven't anything decent to wear. We can- 
- not make both ends meet because there are too many 
. ends to tie. Now, aren't you ashamed of yourseif ? 
- Don’t you see your duty ?” 


| By this time Tipu was ashamed and he had seen 
his duty. He decided to help his numerous brothers 
_ with their more numerous children even if it meant 
.. & postponement of his world tour. 5 


GOD’S PLEASURE 


E He slipped a cheque in each brother's hand but 
- with it he slipped a book on birth control by Usha 
Bhanot. The brothers accepted the cheques gladly, 


"rU 





* SUT WHO ARE WE TO INTERFERE 





but returned the books indignantly, saying : “Who are 
we to interfere with God's pleasure ? Tipu was taken 
aback, and he felt ruilty at his barrenness. 


|. Months rolled by when Tipu realized with a 
wrench in his heart that his world tour was far from 
_Materializing. He felt like the Australian bushman 
Who got a new boomerang and kept trying to throw 
the old one away. He worked harder and earned 
more to feed the children he had denied himself. But 
he could not keep up with the children that his 
‘Sisters-in-law kef“ on bringing as a tribute to God's 
. pleasure. $ à 

ie Tipu burnt the midnight lamp and produced a 
Five-Year Plan in order to make his brothers self- 
‘sufficient in food. He called in his numerous brothers 
with their more numerous sons, and explained the 
Scheme. He was to buy for them a huge farm that 
should be run on co-operative basis, with Ford- 
Ferguson tractors and all. Tipu wanted to be free 
once more of obligations he hadn't incurred, and to 
d aac on the narrow path of greatness, as free as 















After few Weeks, the numerous brothers with their 
nore numerous chlldren returned to Tipu. One of 
them, with holy fire in his eyes, exclaimed without 
ny proface : “Is it fair, Tipu ?" 

Perceiving his advantage, this particular brother 
drove home his point: “We are not trained to plough 
he fields with Ford-Ferguson tractors. You are so 


"ever that nothing is difficult for you. Is it fair, we - 
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ask ?" This particular brother was vibrant with 
righteous indignation. “Must we plough the co-opera- 
tive farm that you have set up, when you can do it in 
a twinkling of your eye !” 


Tipu was humbled by his own realization of his 
self-selfishness. From the very next day he began to 
rise earlier to take out the Ford-Ferguson tractor 
to plough the Malabar Co-operative Farm that would 
make his numerous brothers and their more numerous 
children self-sufficient in food. 


SERVANTS OF RAMA 


The monsoon broke and soon the fields were 
green and lush through what the numerous brothers 
considered God’s grace and the sweat of their brows. 
But there was a scourge. The monkeys- were eating 
away swaying ears of corn. 


All the brothers once more came to Tipu, not 2s 
individuals seeking personal gains, but as representa- 
tives of the Brothers Union, ‘What for all our efforts, 
if monkeys eat away what we grow ?" a brother asked 
Tipu indignantly. They all knew that righteous 
indignation was what Tipu always deserved. 


“Why don’t you kill the monkeys to save the 
crops ?” inquired Tipu innocently. 


Wasn't it the last but one straw? “Kill sacred 
monkeys ?" asked the same particular brother incre- 
dulously. “Are you out of your mind, brother Tipu ? 
Kill the descendants of Hanumana who served Rama ?" 
The effect was complete as no more words were neces- 
sary. "But if you have any scheme of kiling the 
monkeys, brother Tipu, please do not make us partners 
in the cardinal sin by so much as an intimation of 
your diabolical design." — 


Tipu could not utter another sinful syllable, From 
next morning he began to get up earlier, at 4-00 a.m. 
At those wee hours, when his numerous brothers with 
their more numerous children would be fast asleep, 
and would not know what surreptitious things he was 
doing, Tipu would go to the fields and kill the monkeys 
that destroyed the crop. For Tipu knew that the only 
thing that stood between himself and the world tour 
were the responsibilities that he shunned and that his 
brothers never neglected to multiply, 


Believing that their co-operative farm was being 
fabulously in view of the divine disappearance of the 
scare of monkeys, the numerous brothers with their 
more numerous children approached Tipu once more 
to say through one of their union ranks:— 


"Why are you so tight, brother Tipu? We are 
planning to earn so much more than you ever earned 
in your life. Why not lend us from what you have 
already earned to swell what we are planning to earn? 
I am thinking of your own unborn children rather 
than of our born children. In union there is strength. 
You must listen to organized reason. Besides, a man- 
sion sits uneasy in a slum. Wars start that way. You 
should enrich others to save your riches. In your own 
interest you should give.” 

Tipu wrote out another cheque. This was not the 
first time he had been called a miser. He did not do 
much entertaining because he had to give money to 
his brothers. On the other hand, his brothers were 
reputed to be generous because they were free with 
money, knowing there was more where it came from. 


“GIVE US SOAPS” 


The rains were just right. There was neither a 
dry famine nor a green famine. In the Malabar 
Co-operative. Farm there was a bumper crop. Tipu’s 
brothers and their ever-increasing number of children 
had a huge feast to celebrate the victory of their 


: (Continued On Page 176) 




















OMEBODY said somewhere: “What’s in a Name?” 
And then to make it sound sillier added: “That 
which we call a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” Perhaps. But I am not a rose. and 
I have no desire to smell. But I do wish I had 
another. No, not smell Name. I wish I had 
another name. 


_ Why is it that a man has no say in the one 
thing which he has to carry with him right through 
his life,—if not thereafter? I mean his name. And 
still worse, his surname. Why must I have to bear 
the burden of the shortest name in town, any town? 
Aye, “bear the burden” is right. Listen. 


Senor Don Juan Iturriberrigorrigoicoerotaberrico 
Oec Haa. Read that. It is no good wincing. Read 
that, I say. 


(Printer fella-me-lad and friend-of-my-youth, I 
could not help it. It is all in the day’s show. Live 
and let live. Let by-gones be bygones. Anyway, if 
I could knock it off without straining a ganglion, 
surely you can get it off the lino or whatever you 
play with without breaking the thing. Have a heart!) 


That was the man whom Ripley met in Buenos 
Ayres when travelling in the Argentina. Believe 
Ripley or not, And Pa Maung, in his “Glass Palace 











Chronicle of the Kings of Burma," mentions 


: $ 7 You don't believe me. Well, listen to this saga 

















King Siritaribha- 





now, don’t duck, 





name of, 


vanadityapauranditasudhammarajamah Adbipatina- 
rapatisithu. Again, Ripley speaking, not L I have 
checked it up. . ; 


ri 





Jaidev of Gitagovinda fame used to subscrihe 
himself as “Sripadmavaticharana charana chakravar: 
ti." In recent times, there was a man in Orissa with 
the modest cognomen of "Srinandanandanharicham 
danbhramarabar Ray." You think that a handicap í 
Particularly in calls on the telephone? You art 
wrong. It is a godsend. 


m | 


Jt happened at Delhi, It can happen anywhere. For 


Iam stil carrying the same old tin can tied to th 


tail, “DE.” I ring a man up. He is “not in 
seat,” but....... ee 
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“Who is speaking?” | 
“De.” N⸗ | 
"Name, I asked your name. What's your name 
‘Da? i 

“Beg your parden, but can’t you tell me 
name ?" | 

“De,” ^ 

"What do you mean by 'he'gh ?" 

















“Not ‘heigh’. De, pronounced Day.” 
“Ray ? 


"No. De." 

"How do you spell it?" 

D-E,” 

“What do you mean by laughing at me?” 
“I didn’t laugh at you!” 

“But you said “hee-hee!” 

“I did NOT say hee-hee! I said D-E." 
"You said what? Spell it. again!" 


"All right. D for....D... for....D for Deutes _ à 


ronomy....” E SUN — 
"WHAT?" — Cri 

"I said D for Deutéronomy....D for -Dnéiper- 
stroy....D for Damn! Damn! Damn! D for 
Damn! Got that?" c NR — 

"You go to Hell! What do you mean by swear- 
ing at me, Sir?" | d 

"I was not swearing dt your: Now listen. 
You know DELHI, this town where we are 


living ?" 


"What's all this now? I asked for your name 
and you give me the name of the town!" 

"I am not giving you the name of the town. 
I am trying to give you my name." 

"WHAT! You want me to believe that your 
name is DELHI?" 


"No, no. The first letter of Delhi, DA 

"I see. Why couldn't you say that before? 
And then what?" 

"dp" 





"What do you mean by 'Ji'? Go on, spell the 
rest of your name!" 

"I didn't say ‘Ji’, T said E. E for....E for 
_ E for what? E for....let me See, E for Eryse- 
~ pelus. You know Erysepelus ?” 

"No, I don't know him. What has he got to do 
with your name?" 


"Now look. You know Ettawah, town in UP., 
don’t you?” 


“Again you are bringing in towns. Well, alright. 
I know Ettawah. Are you suggesting that the 
first letter of Ettawah is... .” 

"....the second letter of my name, Exactly. 
You have got it now." 


"But that makes only D E. Go on, give me 
the rest." 


VTherf*is no ‘rest.’ That's my name." 
"What do you mean? D E. D E. How can a 
man be just D E?" 


"But I am DE. I can't help it but I am, Just 
DE, bus!" ' — 


$ . 


“Did you say Dewas, or De Vyas Me 


-- 
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"No, no, not Dewas. Not De Vyas. Just DE."' 
"But it can't be!" —— 
“Tt is,” 


“I don’t believe you. You are trying to be 
funny, are you?” 


And BANG! goes the receiver on the hook. 
And then I tried another tack. Better give the 


full handle instead of the Surname only. So, the 
next time I gave my name as Asu De. And for 


fifteen minutes the man carried on a lively conver- 
sation with someone named “VASUDEV.” “I am 
So sorry, Mr. Vasudev, I will not be at home then 
-.--No, Mr. Vasudev, that will be alright. I shall 


write to you, Mr. Vasudey, Mr. Vasudev, Secretary, 3 
Indian, & Eastern Newspaper Society, will that do?” 
And so on. 


D 
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So, I gave that up also, Next time I rang a 
man up and was asked who was Speaking, I said: 
"This is Lalchand Salimulla Aiyar Speaking." When 
I went to Bombay, I added "Jijibhoy" to the front 
and "Tuntunwallah" to the rear, Jijibhoy Lalchand 
Salimullah Aiyar Tuntunwallah. And the clerk or 
servant would call my friend to the phone. 

If, therefore, anybody in this town rings this 
number up and hears that it is Charuchandra 
Lalchand Salimullah Aiyar Mukherjee speaking, it 
will only be me, De. I believe that will go down 
with lesser trouble than the truth. “Whats in a 
name," indeed. 
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ibm Advertisement Manager was the least prepar- 
ed for it! Mr. Advertiser was obviously irate 
and annoyed beyond measure. The daily should not 
have treated so carelessly and frivolously his anno- 
uncement in the Personal column which had such a 
meaningful significance for him and his dear wife. 
This was their first wedding anniversary. It should 
not have come out as the welding anniversary. 


The Advertisement Manager was a resourceful 
man. He had perhaps been in such hot water before. 
“We. regret the ‘printer’s devil,” he pleaded, “but 
don’t you agree the error has made your announce- 
ment all the more meaningful ?  Hadn't you really 
been welded together — you and your sweet wife 
— on this date a year back ?" 


Mr. Advertiser saw the subtleness of the expla- 
nation. Yes, what the Advertisement Manager said 
was true, very true indeed. He shed his anger before 
he left, happy in the novelty which the error had 
done. 

The printer’s devil creates many amusing 
situations. And here is a random harvest collected 
from the journalistic gardens all over the world. 


“ACTING” HEAD OR “ACHING” HEAD 


The Daily Mail had to announce the appoint- 
ment of the Pro Vice-Chancellor of the Leeds Uni- 
versity. The hyphen just changed its position and 
Professor Richardson found himself associated with 

t vice : “New Pro-vice Chancellor of the Leeds Univer- 
sity is Professor J. H. Richardson." 

No better was the position of anc¢her professor 
— Professor Price— when the Mexico City College 


Catalogue announced his acting appointment as: 
“Professor J. K. de Price, B.A., M.A., has been 
appointed as Assistant Professor and Aching Head 


of the Department of Education.” 


These are not the only instances when the prin- 
ter’s devil did an unmerited mischief. Look at the 
discomfiture of the leading provision merchant of 
Detroit who was out to advertise his stuff, promising 
more meat and less bone, but found the advertise- 
ment next morning reading: "Here is the world’s 
tenderest fresh beef. It is cut to give you mors 
meat-less bone." ! 


Modern Motoring and Travel, a journal of consi- 
derable repute, let down an inventor when he sought 
to invite, through the medium of its pages, the 
attention of the people to his cooking gadget which 
did not create any fume or bad odour trouble. The 
advertisement read: “Mr. Harding has invented a 
new kind of cooker which cooks perfectly, economi- 
cally and omits no odour.” Just an o for an € made 
all the mischief. 


One must have pity for the young girl who badly 
needed a household job in which she claimed herself 
to be able to do well but whose advertisergent in the 
‘Situation Wanted. Column’ read: “Wanted position 
by young woman, to hell with household work.” 
Obviously, she did not expect any enquiry after it. 


The Advertiser who wanted some one to do 
general house-work, must have been shocked to see 
the text of his advertisemeat coming out as: 


“Wanted: Woman to cook and do general horse 
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wrk” No woman would ‘surely volunteer for such of all countries, we offer the hand of friendship. But 
| havd job. if the Governments extend a mailed fish, what 
| then ?" 
- " MAILED FISH” 
| The Trade Union leaders of Brighton must The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin did a disser- 


- have felt very damped to read next morning the vice to the cause of the local Labour by cmitting 
à | the "Sun" from Sunday, The Bulletin reported : 


i “The Union is Seeking a ten per cent increase plus 
* MATS e ay die! improved benefits and double time for any day in 


Which the workers work." 
IN NEWS COLUMNS The house-owner of Pennsylvania, who expected 


a | to let out accommodation on attractive terms. 
F a 


was frustrated when he found that his ad- 
vertisement about ‘ever-falling’ showers read 


something else in the Sun : 


“Excellent country home, ten rooms, bath 
and ever-failing showers,” 


Decent housewives of Michigan, who were 
interested in learning new hobbies, naturally 
fought shy of taking advantage of the offer 
of the organisation which announced: “All 
women who are interested in crafts, sewing 
and new Aubbies are requested to come to 
Armoury Wednesday morning, 
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Mrs. Hope of Cincinnati must have been 
rudely shocked to see her rare appearance 
being so frivolously reported : "Mrs. Hope 
made one of her bare public appearances 


when she presented the cup to the winner of 
the race." 


















No less perhaps would have been the embarrass- 


ment of Mrs, Winston Churchill if 
she had seen the Malay Sunday 
Tribune reporting her as; "Mrs. 
Winston Churchill told members of 
the YWCA Committee in Liverpool : 
Ninety per cent of the mistresses on 
YWCA hostel beds are not fit to 
Sleep on." Mattresses are indeed a 
far cry from mistresses, 
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Rear-Admiral H. H. Good of 
USA was, really surprised to see an 
announcement in the Washington 
Union Bulletin saying: “Rear-Admiral 

H. H, Good will direct the Alarmed 

Forces Day Celebration for the State 

[ ' | | | of Washington !" There was no cause- 
wn | : for alarm in any case. 


report of their vigorous performance at the Trade MINISTER OF 'EVIL' SUPPLIES 

Union Conference at Brighton. The TUC was pre- Two Ministers in India had certainly reasons to 
dared to be in friendship with all but it would never be offended with the Press, One of them — the 
veleome a mailed fist, No wonder that the leaders E > 

vere profoundly annoyed to see the morning paper Minister of Health and Welfare — found himself 


laving converted the £z& e+e fish; “To the people described as the Minister of Health and Hellfare. 
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The other — the Minister of Civil Supplies — had 
even the worse of it, He was described as the 
Minister of Evil Supplies. 


But worse still was the description of the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Self-Government in 
the Wolverhampton Express and Star. It read; 
“About four acres of land would be provided for 
industrial development in slum clearance areas 
covering over six acres, a Wolverhampton Corpora- 
tion solicitor told a public enquiry today, A com- 
pulsory purchase order made by the Council was 
the subject of the enquiry conducted by Mr. $, G, 
Bullstrode, an inspector for the Ministry of Mousing 
and Local Self-Government.” 


If the printer’s devil causes amusing situations 
unwittingly, so do the texts of well-meaning adver- 
tisements by reason either of wrong punctuation 
or inappropriate placing of words. Take, for 
instance, the following from the Chicago Daily Tri- 
bune which reported as if Churchill was a cannibal ; 
“Before the lunch Churchill conferred privately with 
Dulles. This conference had been set for yesterday 
afternoon but wags put over because the 79-year-old 
Churchill took a long nap after a prolonged luncheon 
which included more than two dozen Congressional 
leaders." 


M 
MAGISTRATES CAUGHT DRINKING ? 


The Magistrates of Liverpool had the charge of 
drunkenness put on their shoulders by being men- 
tioned at the wrong place in the report of the 
Liverpool Echo. “Licensees in the Prestatyn Divi- 
sion,” said the report “were congratulated on the 
fact that there had been only one case of drunken- 
ness by the magistrates at the annual licensing meet- 
ing today.” It was not the magistrates who were 
caught drinking; they were there to congratulate the 
licensees. 


If one reads the following news item in the 
Manchester Guardian, one would naturally feel shaky 
about the future of Malta. Some friend of Mr. 
Mintoff of Malta was reported to have said that he 
had come to London for a ten-day long conference 
on the future of Malta. But the Guardian reported: 
“When T last met Mr. Mintoff, then the Leader of 
Opposition, it was in his home in Malta which is a 
rare thing on the island — a piece of modern archi» 
tecture in a highly, traditional getting, Now he is 

in London for the talks on Malta's future which may 
last ten days", 


OMISSION THAT CAUSES FUN 


Errors of omission are often as funny as errors 
of commission. If the printer’s devil and misplace- 
ment of words produce amusing effect, so does the 
unintentional omission of  eertain words. Prime 
Minister Eden spoke on the recovery of Britain and 


B. 


in reporting him the Northern Daily Telegraph just | 
missed to put in tour words — “saying that Britain 
was” — and the result was: i 

“Despite rain, about 2,000 people heard the 
Prime Minister, who stood on a flag-draped lorry in 
the market square, with Lady Eden behind him ...a 
producing, building, selling, earning, buying, saving 
and exporting more than she has ever done before.” 

Apart from printer’s devil and ill-placement of 
words, not a little fun oweg itself to what is called 
‘adjacent advertisements’ or adjacent “news 
items", Apparently, one has got no connection with 
another, but slipping from one to the other makes 
an amusing reading. Take these two adjacent news 
items in the Evening Standard : 


“132 pairs of nylons are to be bought for Essex. 
policewomen, 50 pairs of handcuffs have been order- 
ed for the police in Essex." Or, what effect do these 
adjacent advertisements in the Irish Independant 


make ! 65 
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"Some like Sherry dark or pale. 
But always give me Perry's Ale" 





‘Capital Idea’ 
Drink Dortmund Lager 
Capital Bottling Co., Ltd, 
Phone 78504 and 40444 ^ 





Hydrochloric Acid X 
1 ton of 36 degree commercial 4 
hydrochloric acid for sale, Best | 
offer, Box 37999 


Does it not suggest that for a good 
choose Perry's Ale, Dortmund Lager or Hydrochlonia; 
Acid, whichever you like ? 
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(Continued From Page 170) 3 
labours. Neighbours were invited, “and a good time 
was had by all,” commented the local daily. 
At last Tipu felt that he was free to start on his 
world tour. After packing, he came to say good-bye to 
is Guru. But when he returned home to pick up his 
luggage, his brothers were waiting on a deputation. 
| One of them spoke up: “Tipu, we do not know 
the merchants in the bazaar. Some time they keep 
4s waiting for minutes. But all of them know you 
and respect you and all doors are open to you. It is 
Bey for you to sell the grain in our behalf." 
_ To the town instead of the railway station Tipu 
vent, and sold the grain. When he went to his bro- 
thers with the money that would make them 
self-sufficient, Tipu saw that several children suffered 
from ringworm. When Tipu said that cleanliness was 
ext to godliness, his brothers protested : 
. “Have we any soap? Have we any nurses? You 
are so strong and healthy, and you are afraid of con- 
agion. We are fearless. If you are afraid of the 
contagion, then you should send soap and nurses.” 


- 


_| After sending soap and nurses to his brothers, 

























Tipu went to his idol, the Gypsy, and cried out: “It 
eems my world tour will never start. There never 

ms to be any time for it, nor enough money. I 
lenied myself a wife and children. I never kept even 
a cocker spaniel”, his eyes were moist. “I worked hard 
and won fame and fortune. I feel rooted as the 
yonder tree while I wanted to be a bird.” 

The Guru listened to the lament in silence, with- 
t so much as batting his eyes. Then he said: 
Greatness is the ground that binds, I had warned 
ou. The applause is the sponge. People praise ycu 
o that you would think for them and work for them.” 
“I know, I know,” Tipu was in anguish. “But 
1at is the remedy ? I am not happy here." 

_ "To be happy is to be like them. They will bind 

ou if you be yourself. It is the turtle's callus that 

jelters his tenderness." 

AN'S FIRST DUTY! 

_ All the way home Tipu pondered over what 
ae Guru had said. On a sudden impulse, he sent 

sssengers in all directions. “Tipu wants a bride! 




















ipu wants a bride!" buzzed all the homes with 
arrlageable daughters. He selected seven beauties, 
cause his brothers had a head-start. He stopped 
g monkeys in his brothers’ collective farm and 
voted most of his time to playing in the lily pond 
th his seven wives. The bazaars were buzzing : 
ipu has returned to the temple. He eschews 
nce." a 
_ When the brothers came to ask for ornaments for 
ir wives, Tipu replied : “Revered elders! You will 


turned with unspent indignation because Tipu had 
oted scriptures, 
When the brothers came to ask for tuition fees 
their children, Tipu spread hig arms towards the 
dling yearlings in the garden and replied : “Soon 
will see with me more children than Anna saw 
th the King of Siam. Revered elders! You will 

e with the scriptures that a man’s first duty is 

his own children.” 

One of the brothers picked up enough courage 
“midly to suggest to the changed Tipu: “Brother 
pu, is it nece to have seven wives? _ 

Tipu was indignant: “Who are we to interfere 

th the pleasure of God ? And it is a duty I owe to 
race.” 
. Several months passed before the brothers return- 
_ to borrow Tipu's elephant for a day. 
‘Don’t you know, my elephant is killed and eaten ?" 
u gave enough rope. x 
“Killed and eatead” eziéd out a brother in 


on 


WELFARE ESTATE: 


that a man’s first duty is to his own wife.” They - 


"Y 
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amazement. “But now you practise non-violence !” 

"My elephant is killed because I practise non- 
violence," Tipu said enigmatically. Then he narrated 
the incident. It transpired that the King was to give 
a huge feast to his brother-princes for which he had 
ordered a hundred partridges. When Tipu heard of 
this, his soul rebelled at the thought of a hundred 
lives to be lost. So he requested the King to effect an 
economy in violence by serving elephant steaks, 
instead, and gifted away his own white elephant. The 
sin of killing the elephant was King’s, but the merit 
of saving 99 lives was Tipu’s. So the brothers’ 
— had to do without their annua] elephant 
ride, 

Presently, Tipu requested the King to grant him 
a plot of land on the Jubilee Hill on which he planned 
to build a temple to God. The King demurred saying 
that the Jubilee Hill was like a city of temples already, 
and that there were more temples than worshippers, 
and that a school building was what was really 
needed, To this, Tipu put a poser: “What do you 
P Bree ? God or education ?" The King had to 
give in. 

After that, whenever his brothers came to seek 
help, Tipu would say: "I keep enough for the bare 
necessities of my growing family. 'The rest goes to the 
service of God." People praised Tipu for preferring 
God to his own kith and kin. 

The city was full of multitudes who followed 
Tipu's ereed of non-killing. These multitudes did not 
know what to do with bed-bugs. They were in a 
religious quandary. They could not very well commit 
the sin of killing bed-bugs, nor could they bear with 
them in their own beds. 

Tipu spent a sleepless night thinking bout the 
moral dilemma of his fellow devouts. With the rising 
sun he had an inspiration. He placed some empty 
cots and quilts in the temple he was building, and 
asked the devouts to deposit their bed-bugs in them. 

Each night he would give silver coins to volunteers 
who would sleep in those cots and quilts so that bed- 
gues. Old, rosd on them and would not starve to 
eath. 

Thus Tipu spent his fortune in raising a temple 
to God and in saving the lives of bed-bugs and in 
other good works. By now, he was like his brothers, 
and his residence and acres were barren. He 
organized these in what he renamed the Malabar 
Welfare Estate and invited his brothers to come and 
live with him in a common enterprise. It was the 
equality in impoverishment that gave them zest while 
they passed their time, waiting with Tipu for the day 
when the next world tour would start. 

FOR THE SERVICE OF GOD, EACH 
NIGHT HE WOULD GIVE SILVER COINS 
TS VOLUNTEERS w 


COULD FEED ON THEM & WOULD NOT 
STARVE TO DEATH / cite oe 
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M LI crouched deep within the narrow con- 
fines of the slit trench. Overhead the bom- 
bers roared and the deep, soul-destroying crunch of 
the bombs as -they rained on the unprotected city, 
filled him with such a deadly fear, that San Li swore 
that on the morrow. come what may. he would auit 
this accursed spot. Rangoon had dealt generously 
with him, but San Li was no sentimentalist; Cal- 
cutta could provide him with as rich a living, if 


only the Police could be induced to forget those 
indiscretions of the past. \ 
His adopted son Abdul crouched trembling 


against him and San Li’s mind, now definitely made 
up, brooked no delay in the furthering of his nlans. 

"Listen, son," he whispered, “this city is doomed. 
Tomorrow we leave. When you return home gather 
-Wp all our valuables and hide them as I have instruc- 
meantime I will try and secure 
— on the steamer that sails at the end of this 
week." 


But alas for San Li's much vaunted influence 
with dock officials; neither bribes, pravers nor threats, 
could secure for him the eagerly sought accommoda- 


' tion, and he returned to his foster son, filled with 


foreboding. The next evening, in company with many 
thousands of his fellow citizens, he fought and strug- 
gled for a seat on the train that travelled as far as 
Prome, and later joined that vast throng that 


crowded on the platforms, awaiting the time when ' 


they could join a group setting out for the trek over 
the mountains and through the densest forests on 
the long, sad trail to India. ' 


Of his sufferings and strivings during those long, 
M Weary months, no records remain, but one thing is 


— certain; no sooner did he reach Prome than San Li 
- started organising a gang of cut-throats and robbers 


La d 


the 5 t 
ha 


! who preyed incessantly on the  unfortunates who 
trekked with him those long weary miles to safety. 
The days grew into weeks and the weeks into months, 
until at last came the welcome news that Chittagong 
was but a couple of days’ march ahead, and here 
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By AUGUSTUS SOMERVILLE 


fate dealt his final card. San Li who had overcome 
all the rigours of the road, who had survived the 
hunger, the thirst and the plaguss that claimed its 
victims by the hundreds, now within sight of his goal, 
went down to a fatal attack of cho era. Knowing that 
death was inevitable, San Li called Abdul to his side. 


“Listen carefully, son, to my ‘inal instructions,” 
he gasped. “When I am dead, do no; tarry by my side, 
take all the jewels we have accumulated and hide 
them about your person, Do not rust your compa- 

' nions. Once it is known that I am dead, they will slit. 
your throat for my share of the loot. Also do not 
wait. As soon as it grows dark and the camp is asleep, 
slip out and make for Chittagong on your own. You 
know the pass words and the names of those in Cal- 
cutta who will befriend you. Co to them," and. 
he relapsed into unconsciousness. Ü 
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Abdul did as he was instructed. In the small hot 
of the morning he rose silently and slipped away, 
before leaving he knelt by the side of the only man 
who really loved him, and whispered his last) fare- - 
well. Soft as the words were, San Li heard them, and 
over his dying countenance there settled a wonder- 
ful calm. | ——— 

Two days later, scarcely able to drag himself 
along, Abdul limped into Chittagcng and collapsed — 
on the station platform. Willing amd merciful hands 
lifted him up and he was washed end fed, but when 
they attempted to remove the filthy, vermin infested 
rags in which he was clothed, Abdul resisted franti- 
cally, and the doctor thinking the poor fellow’s mind 
wae affected, signalled to the atteaddnts to let him - 
alone, Gé: 








That night, in-spite of his sxhaustion, Abdul 
forced himself to sit up. From the hem of his ragged 
coat he extracted a small fortune in diamonds and 
rubies and these he concealed in a belt which he 
inae tightly round his waist. and then only he 
slept. Next morning he awoKe to find that his fi ny 
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garments had been removed and fresh clothing had 
been provided. 


Here he stayed a few days, resting and feeding, 
til a great part of his strength was restored, when he 
was placed on a train and a few days later arrived 
at Sealdah Station. 


CUB RETURNS TO PACK 


Here also, as at Chittagong, the train was met 
by à band of willing helpers, who attended to the 
sick and the wounded and as Abdul was now com- 
paratively well he was permitted to go home, once 
he had explained that he had relatives in Calcutta 


!' who would gladly keep him. 


As he stood before the doctor's desk, filling in 
the necessary forms, an old Police Officer looked over 
his shoulder. Something in the boy's face had 
stirred à cord of memory and he looked closely at 
the entries in the form. 


“Abdul?” he queried. “Have you no other name? 


Who was your father, lad and where did he live ?" 


Almost did Abdul betray himself by giving the 
name of the one man who had been more than a 
father to him. *Abdul Hamid" he replied, *My father 
died in Burma many years ago.” But that slight 
hesitation had not escaped the keen eyes of the old 
Police Officer, and as Abdul turned to leave the 
station, he made a slight motion with his hand to one 
of the crowd, who had gathered round the desk, and 
later as the boy boarded a tram that took him in the 
direction of China Town, this man . followed every 
move he made. 


When Abdul alighted at the entrance to Black- 
burn Lane, he paused a moment beneath the tree 
that stands before the little temple, known to all the 
inhabitants of this district as Cheena Kall. e^ 


Here he recalled the instructions given him by. 


his foster father. “On your right as you stand by the 
temple, looking down the lane, are several small 
restaurants. The proprietor of one of these, an old 
man, named Mir Sahib, is a staunch friend of mine. 
Seek him out. He will assist you.” 


Abdul walked slowly down the lane. As he came 
opposite each shop, he paused awhile, scrutinizing 
the customers as well as the staff carefully. At last 
he paused at the entrance to one of the largest where 
sat a venerable looking Moslem collecting the money 
paid by the ‘customers. Satisfied he entered and going 
to a table set well apart from the others, he ordered 
a simple meal. When the lad who served the food 
came to remove the plates, Abdul detained him, “Tell 
me, son, how is your master named?” he enquired, 
but the lad, with the impertinence of his class, re- 
plied rudely: “Go ask him yourself,” indicating the 
old Moslem. This is all Abdul wished to make certain 
of, and rising he approached the proprietor. 


“Salaam Ali Kum, Mir Sahib,” he greeted him, 
bowing deeply. “Vale Kum salaam,” the old man re- 
plied, looking up in surprise. He was not accustomed 
to courtesy from his customers, and the young lad 
intrigued him. “You are a stranger here," he con- 


-tinued. “Can I be of any service to you?” 


Abdul hesitated, then going closer he set down 
the price of his meal on the desk and whispered, 
“The sun has risen.” 


“But it will set again" came the answer, without 
hesitation. With a quick look round the old man rose 
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and. calling to one of his assistants to take his place, 
he led Abdul through a narrow doorway, to the 
back of the shop, where he had his living quarters. 


. "Be seated friend," he invited courteously, *and 
give me your news. But first tell me of my old friend 
San Li, Is he well and prosperous?” 


Abdul hung his head, sighing deeply, and the old 


man, seeing the dejected face of the lad, realised the 
truth. 


“Ah, well" he murmured, “‘its an end we must 
all come to some day — Allah rest his soul. But you 
must be the bearer of tidings, lad. Tell me of all 
that has befallen you, since your father left us.” 


And so Abdul gave him the whole story. From 
his carefully hidden store of jewels, he extracted two 
beautiful rubies, which he gave the old man. “These 
my father bade me give you as a token of his esteem 
ans — bidding me place myself in your 

an T 


Mir Sahib sat for a long while, contemplating 
the rubies, then with a sigh he stood up. “I grow 
old, son," he said, “and mayhap my brain is not as 
quick as it was in the old days when your father and 
I worked together. But abide here. Consider this 
humble dwelling your home, till such time as I have 
arranged ways and means of advancing your inter- 
ests." With that he returned to the shop and Abdul 
was left to his own devices. 


THE HUNT 


Detective Inspector Bose, of the C.LD. perused 
carefully the report that had just been handed to 
him. *So" he mused, "the wolf-cub returns to the 
pack." Before him were two other bulky files, and 
as he refreshed his memory with their contents, à 
grudging admiration filled his mind. San Li and Mir 
Sahib had been two of the greatest smugglers he had 
ever known. Working in unison and perfect accord 
they presented the most formidable combination that 
had defied the brains and organisation of his Depart- 
ment. With his fingere on the pulse of every interna- 
tional racket, San Li, worked in complete under- 
standing with his Indian partner, and the two, with 
an ingenuity and cunning that had baffled the entire 
resources of the Police, had carried out successfully, 
coup after coup, that must have amassed for them 
a considerable fortune, 


Inspector Bose was worried. Only a major under- 
taking could have induced San Li to send his adopted 
son to Mir Sahib at such a time and the method 
selected was perfect. No one would suspect a refugee, 
flying from the vengeance of the Japanese, to be a 
smuggler. By coming overland from Burma, San Li 
had overcome in one bold stroke, the usual Police 
surveillance, the Custom's check, and the many pos- 
Sible means by which the boy's true mission could 
have been suspected. 


Unaware of the actual facts, Inspector Bose built : 
up a crime of almost international importance, while 
Mir Sahib, knowing the workiügs of the Inspector's 
mind, hugged himself in joyful anticipation and as a 
preliminary precaution sent Abdul on a mission that 
took him far from the city. 


A week later the Police struck. The search was 
organised and carried out with machine-like precision, 
but for all the évidence it yielded. it need never 
have occurred. Mir Sahib was questioned again and 


again. Yes, à boy answering to the name of Abdul 
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entered his shop on the morning mentioned, but 
to what had happened to him subsequently, Mir 
ib was completely unaware. | 


Inspector Bose, back at headquarters, sat at his — 


kin an evil frame of mind, Mir Sahib had been 
dowed for weeks, his shop was under constant 
velllance, and stil] no tracé of the missing boy 
1d be found. Suddenly he had an inspiration, To 
-peon who came at his urgent summons, he gave 
lip of paper and a moment later was Landed a file, 
t he opened with almost reverent care. The 
wtiful, piquant face, that gazed up at him from 


| cover page, filled him with a strange nostalgia, a 
mory of a hectic youth, that was now buried and 







é beautiful piquant face that gazed up at 


m from the cover page filled him with a 
wange nostalgia, a memory of hectic youth.... 


. Below the photograph was the name and 
dress “Rose Lee", He read and taking a sheet of 
per and a plain envelope from the rack before him, 

wrote only one word, "come." Then addressing 

—— he gave it to his personal orderly with 

mstrüctions to post it immediately. ' 


The months slipped by. Mir Sahib knew that .all 
lice supervision had ceased and he was worried. 
t devilnent could they be planning he wondered 
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and increased his own vigilance m proportion, but as 


the ensuing months brought no information, he decid- 
ed that the Police had dropped the case and recalled 
Abdul. And this is where Mir Sahib made his first 


mistake. 


Inspector Bose had placed one of his cleverest 
men to shadow Mir Sahib, and one day he reported 
the return of Abdul. Inspector Bose did not waste 
an instant. That very day the postman harded Rose 
Lee a letter in which there was just à line “the cub 


has returned.” 


Mir Sahib was a devout Moslem. It was ris custom 
to attend the mosque that graces the entrance to. 
Dhurrumtolla Street, every Friday, and this week he 
took with him his young protege. As -Abdul stood, 
shoulder to shoulder with the old man, he intoned 


reverently the beautiful, age old prayer — 


In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful Ec 
Say — He is God alone. 

God the Eternal, 


begotten, 


and then he gazed towarcs the en- 
trance where the impatient crowds 
went hurrying endlessly ky, and in 
a moment the prayer was forgotton. 
Standing indolently, just Sefore the 
entrance, was a beautiful Chinese 
girl. Mir Sahib heard the gasp of 
the youth by his side, as the young 
man's eyes took in the limes of her 
perfect figure, and he sm led indul- 
gently, for had he not been young 
himself, and in that per-ect figure 
he recognised Rose Lee, fhe fairest 
fiower in China Town. 

Leaving the Mosque, when the 
prayers had concluded, Mir Sahib, 
urged on by the young man at his 
side, approached the girl. Smiling 
gravely he introduced his companion 
and thereafter stood aside, filled with 
amazement. j 

With an impetuosity inusual in 
members of his race, Abdul insisted 
on escorting the girl back to China 
Town. A taxi was called and Mir 
Sahib relegated to an obscure posi- 
tion near the drive, leaned back 
silently while his compamion ques- 
tioned the girl as to where she was 


were her friends and a thousand and 
one perfectly foolish questions, all 
of which Mir Sahib reflected he could 
have answered and in very much 
more detail. 

Thereafter matters moved moved 
rapidly. Within a few wseks Abdul 
discovered that his quarters with Mir Sahib were 


unsuitable and he shifted ot a quies but ex- 


pensive flat in the heart of China Town, Over 
these extravagances Mir Sahib smiled -ndulgently. 
Youth, he reasoned, must be served, bit when he 
learned that Rose Lee was also instalied in this 
flat he grew alarmed. The work undertaken by Abdul 
needed not only careful handling, bat complete 
secrecy and he doubted if this close association with 
a woman would ensure such secrecy. 


Abdul, duly warned, retorted indignantly, “I could 
trust her with my life. She is M@mcagable of any 


He begetteth not and He is not. & 
And there is none like unto Him. 


living, what were her hobbies; who . 
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when he arrived, but at his approach 
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mean act”, and so this intimate association continued, 
Now that mysterious but highly efficient grape- 
vine, by which news filters into the right channels, 


duly acquainted Mir Sahib with the Startling intel- 


ligence that silks, watches and opium in unheard of 
quantities were shortly arriving in Calcutta, 


That morning Abdul, on his arrival at Mir Sahib’s 
Shop, had discovered seated at his side, an old 
Chinaman, The two were in earnest conversation 


lapsed into 
Silence. Piqued. at this obvious sign of distrust, Abdul 
would have retired, but Mir Sahib backoned him to a 
seat beside the Chinaman. 


“Abdul,” he said, "this is Wang Ho, one of your 
father’s most trusted friends. He brings 
news and I am glad you are here to discuss it.” He 


then went on to explain that the s. s. “Nupsan” had 
berthed that morning, and they were discussing how 


the valuable consignments of silk, opium. and other 
articles eagerly awaited by consumers in various parts 
of the town were to be brought ashore, without the 


vexatious and officious knowledge of the Police and 
Customs Departments. | 


At the mention of the word silk, Abdul experienc- 
ed a real thrill of pleasure. Now he would. be able to 
Satisfy the constant demands of his beautiful Rose. 


That night as she lay cradled in his arms, Abdul 
whispered, “That silk dress you want. How many 
yards do you need?" 


For a moment the girl tensed. “Oh, Darling," she 
murmured, *how sweet of you to remember, Never 
mind the length just now, only let me see and 
approve of the shade. Can you bring it tonight?" 


"No," Abdul whispered,  *not tonight, nor even 
tomorrow night. For you see, I have some important 
work to attend to and will have to leave you early. 
But after that, you can have all the silk you want." 


The next morning Abdul hastened away early 
and no sooner had his form disappeared round a 
bend in the road, than the girl  beckoned to a lac 
seated on a step opposite her door. “Take this. you 
know where, and hurry." On the little slip of paper 
was written “Tomorrow night. The silks only.” 


Inspector Bose read the slip and smiled. In a way 
he was sorry for Abdul. “The lad has not a chance,” 
he murmured. “She would enmesh the Devil himself.” 
But he had little time for sentiment. To the Sergeant 
who came at his urgent summons, his orders were 
clear and precise. “Don’t arrest a soul,” he concluded, 
“we do not want the silks and other trash. This is 
only chicken-feed; what we are after is the opium. 
An arrest now would warn them, and the opium would 
never come out. Watch carefully and report when the 
silks are taken out. I will have them shadowed." 


The next night, Abdul disguised as a ship's car- 
penter, in loose overalls and carrying a bag filled witn 
tools, passed easily through the Police stationed at 
the Dock Gates. The “Nupsan” lay at the further end 
of the dock and as he climbed the gangway, an old 
Chinaman in whom -he recognised Wang Ho paused a 
moment by his side to whisper — “Follow me.” 
Quickly they crossed the decks, to where in the sha- 
dows stood several men. Here his bag was taken from 
him and another substituted and Abdul was led to 
where the otner Orenvemen were busy at work taking 


important . 
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"Oh Darling!’ She murmured ‘how sweet ioi 
you to remember, Never mind the length 
only let me see and approve the shade... A ia 


up the deck planks. Here he worked with the res 
of the gang, and when in the early hours of th 
morning, he was relieved by fresh hands, he tool 
up his bag and followed the others back to th 
entrance of the docks. Here with a cursory check h 
was permitted to go but as he left he was consciou 
of the keen scrutiny of an old man seated at the 
desk, who smiled at him benignly. 


"There goes our decoy, Sergeant Sen. He is die 
ing out the watches and mighty smart about it too 
Follow him and note the address to which he goeg 
We will rope in these receivers later." 


THE TRUMP CARD ^ 


From Inspector Bose's point of view, that nigh 
had been a failure. Although he could now lay handa 
on the receiver of the silk and watches, his primary 
object had not been achieved. c 


He was kept well informed by Rose Lee of ever 
move the gang made, but she was still unable 
say when the opium would come  ashore. He hac. 
doubled the number of watchers, promised larger re⸗ 
wards, but all to no effect, until finally the ^ Por 
authorities informed him that the “Nupsan” wa 
ready to put to sea again and would leave the doc 
next day. In desperation he sent an urgent messag 
to Rose Lee. i 


That young lady had in the meantime been active” 
in more respects than one. Abdul now hopelessly ir 
her coils, hastened to gratify everv wish. but Ros 
Lee knew instinctively that any attempt to pry inte” 
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s private activities would instantly rouse his sus- 
cions, so she hit on an ingenious method of obtai- 
ing the information she most wished to have. 

The day she received the message from Inspector 
ose, she set herself out to please. Abdul returning 
'om Mir Sahib's shop that evening found a radiant 
ose impatiently awaiting him. 
| Ki “Come, darling, let us go out tonight, I have not 
een to a picture for weeks and I would like to dine 
t one of the big restaurants in Chowringhee". 


 Abdul's instant and joyful agreement came AS 
omething of a shock. But Rose Lee was too skilful to 
etrary her real motives. That night she played her 
rump card. | 
“Abdul,” she whispered, “I have a eonfessfon to 
nake. You know we are Chinese and addicted to 
pium smoking. It is true I don't smoke myself, but 
oth my father and mother are heavy smokers, and 
lave begged me to ask your help. Opium is impossible 
o obtain now, and if you know of any source from 
vhich we could buy a small quantity, they would be 
io grateful to you." 


At the word ‘opium’ Rose felt the man grow tense 
n her arms. Instinctively she knew she had aroused 
his suspicions, and a chill of fear crept down her 
ipine. 


L., “No, Rose,” he replied, removing her arms from 
‘ound his neck, “I know of no source from which 
pium could be purchased." 


Desperate now and determined to allay his suspi- 
sions, she flung herself on him with fierce abandon. 
Abdul was young and this passionate affection, slowly 
julled his fears. Determined not to lose her advant- 
age she renewed the attack. 


"If not tonight, could you find out by tomorrow 
night?” 


Abdul considered. “No”, he said finally. “Not 
tonight: and not tomorrow night, but after that I 
may be able to get in touch with some people who 
could supply it.” 


Rose was satisfied» The “Nupsan” was leaving the 
docks tonight, so nothing would be done, but once 
in the main stream an attempt would be made to 
get the stuff away. 


Inspector Bose considered the information care- 
fully. Abdul’s promise to supply her with opium on 
the third day, indicated that the stuff was still on 
board and that the attempt would be made the night 
whe lay on the river, or the next day as she sailed 
down stream and he made his plans accordingly. 


"MEAT" INSIDE HUSK 


On the morning of the ‘“Nupsan’s”’ departure, 
Insfector Bose sat on an easy chair on the front deck 
of the Police launch. In his hands were a powerful 


pair of binoculars and with these he scrutinized the 
“Nupsan”, carefully, as she drifted slowly down- 
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stream. Nothing unusual appeared to be taking place. 
The activities on board were normal. At on» place the 
sweepers were busy cleaning the decks, and as he 
watched he saw the men raise a large basket filled 
with empty coconut shells which they dumped in the 
river and returned for others. | 


Inspector Bose gave a shrug of disgust as he 
watched the husks floating past the sides of the 
retreating vessel. He remembered his own street and 
the filth caused by careless consumers whc no sooner 
had they drunk the contents cast the empty shell on 
the road, and hurried away indifferent t the con- 
gestion and annoyance caused to the people of the 
locality. 


Thinking thus Inspector Bose swung the glasses 
round, to survey the broad expanse of the river. 
Carelessly he watched the fishing boats as they tossed 
about on the waves caused by the passing of the 
“Nupsan” and then he paused. | 


*Extraordinary, he muttered, "what do they 
want with that filth. The streets of Calcutta will 
provide tons of coconut shells —" and thea the truth 
flashed on him. | 


"Sergeant Sen", he called, *you see those fishing 
boats gathering coconut shells from the river. Take 
the boat we are towing and two serangs As I pass 
one of those flats moored in mid-stream you will 
drop astern and conceal yourself behind the flat. 
From ‘here watch these boats and when they 
make for the shore follow them, but go cautiously, 
so as not to arouse suspicion. On no escsount lose 
sight of the coconuts, follow them to thsi: destina. 
tion, then come to Head Office and report " 


Sergeant Sen did as he was ordered. From the 
stern of the anchored flat, he watched the fisher- 
men fill two large baskets with coconut shells and 
then make for the shore. A little below P-insep Ghat 
they landed and assisted by two other men who 
awaited their arrival, the baskets were lifzed out and 
removed to a jeep standing to the side of the road. 


Quickly Sergeant Sen followed. Signalling to a 
passing taxi, he bade the driver follow ‘he fast re- 
treating jeep and half an hour later, just as thf 
jeep turned into the entrance to China Town, he 
stopped the taxi, and on foot followed tbe jeep as it 
passed down Blackburn Lane and turned into a blind 
alley at the back of Mir Sahib's shop. Here the 
baskets were quickly unloaded and carried into the 
premises. Through the open door Sergeant Sen 
watched their final disposal in an old gedown, then 
he returned to Headquarters. l 


Abdul hurrying that evening to Mir Sahib’s shop 


to learn of the success of their scheme, stopped in 
amazement as he noticed the watching erowd and 
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the armed constables patrolling before the entrance. 
Signalling to the urchin who served the customers, 
he enquired the cause of disturbance. The lad, hesi- 


tated, looking round carefully, then hissed, "Someone 
betrayed the Master, The opium has been found." 


Abdul stepped back as if he had been struck. That 
word “betrayed” touched a chord in his memory, He 
how recalled the extraordinary ease with which the 
purchasers of the contraband silk, watches and other 
articles had been traced. All at once he realised the 
truth, He had been the decoy, for Mir Sahib had left 
to him the final disposal of these goods. He remem- 
bered now the number of times Rose Lee had insisted 
that he should bring her a length of silk or some 
jewellery and how the next day the shop he had 
Visited had been raided and the contraband recovered. 


For a long while Abdul stood at the street corner, 
his head down, his face pale with emotion, So, to 
satisfy this woman, he had betrayed his friends, Men 
who believed and trusted in him, And how cleverly 


‘she had led him on, Now too late, he realised the 


story of her parents wanting opium was only to get 
him to betray the date on which he knew the stuff 
would be sent ashore, And this was the end. Mir 
Sahib would be sent to jail and for that frail old man 
a term in jail was actually a life sentence, 


Rose Lee sat on the bed. Before her were h 
money he had given her. With a cry she 
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Abdul fingered the long, slim, stiletto that hr 
from the money-belt, round his waist, Slowly 
made his way back to the house where he had sp 
so many nights of blissful: happiness, He marvel 
that a woman, so fair and so loving, could be so v 


Without knocking he opened the door of th 
bedroom softly. Rose Lee sat on the bed. Before ] 
were heaped all the jewels, the trinket and the mor 
he had given her. With a ery she sprang up to f: 
him as he entered. Something in his eyes must hs 


warned her, that her days for Scheming were at 
end. 


"I see you are packing for a long journey, Rose. 
is sttange you never told me: I could have broug 
you some more silks and jewels.” 


Tongue-tied and trembling she could find 
words to answer him, and when he took her in I 
arms and fiercely crushed her to his breast, s 
made no sound at all,’ only sighed deeply ai 
crumpled up in his arms. | EC 


Abdul laid her gently on the bed. With her silk: 
scarf he wiped away the thin trickle of blood th» 
“oozed from her parted lips, then gathering up all t 
jewels and money, he left as noiselessly as he h 





eaped all the jewels, the trinkets and the 
sprang - up to face —him............... 


| By 
NARAYAN GANGULI 





ae had spread all over the forest. 
On both sides lay thick woods of sal trees, tall 
and luxuriant. But the sheds of leaves, dense as they 
were, were not matted with creepers and shrubs. 
The full moon was peeping through a network of 
leaves and branches. The orest looked enchanted 
amid the delusion of light and shade. 


Shiukumari was gliding.along the narrow walk. 
The water-pail at her waist was swinging to the 
graceful rhythm of her body—parched sal leaves 
under her feet seemed to sing in a wave of joy. In 
this eventide, it wasn’t safe to pass through the 
jungle all alone. There were tigers and bears, there 
were elephants, musk-oxen and boars in plenty—what 
wasn’t there in this vast forest? Yet Shiukumari 
was not afraid. That apart, the tigers of the Dooars 
are non-violent to the marrow, they won’t claw a 
man if they can help it. People of this area firmly 
believed in this hearsay. 


Through the forest Shiukumari was walking 
alone. Moonlight was glimmering upon the silver 
ornaments she wore. Odour of wild flowers was 
ising from  thick-set bushes where the water of 


. * spring cut a deep wound upon the jungle’s breast and 


flowed in a serpentine course. Drunk of the moon- 
light, a  green-dove was whistling  ceaselessly— 
deluded by the moon-lit night, the warbler too had 
sent away sleep from its eyes. Only a peacock was 
now and then screeching shrilly and beating wings—- 
perhaps it had set upon somewhere a young of a 
python, finding it at.a vantage point. Even amidst 
such magnificent moonlight and superb unconcealed 
beauty, the primitive violence of the wilds could not 
. forget itself—the green-dove’s melody and the pea- 
cock's screech were together making an exotic con- 
cept of fury and suavity. 
At the wood's end lay an expanse of coarse sands 
—sands that hadn't the soft tenderness of silty mud 
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nor the velvety smoothness of fine pearl-dust. Here 
the powdered stone-chips were sharp as gravels. 
The boulders the river Jaldhaka carried down from 
the Himalaya's heart during the peak of monsoon 
were lying scattered all over that vast sandy expanse 
looking like some gigantic turtles. 


On that side stood the dark mountains of 
Bhutan and below them lay extensive wilds—endless 
ranging from the Dooars to Terai—the forefinger of 
resistance barring access, the inviblable rampart of 
the divine lord of the mounts, a dark revolt heaving 
from the earth’s bosom under the light-washed 
firmament. And in front flew the furious hilly river 
Jaldhaka. 


What a small river and how much water it cons 
tained! Doubtful hardly breast-deep. One could 
cross it on foot, it seemed. But that’s all—in fact it 
couldn't be crossed by a boat even, let alone on foot. 
Gallons of water were gushing dowmward with a tem- 
pestuous current at thirty miles an hour, leaping 
from mountains to plains, from pleins to the sea. It 
gave out the thunder-roars of a torrent that had 
woke up suddenly from a dream. The under-current 
was pushing onward a legion of sandy stones and 
heavy heaps of granite boulders. Stones clashed 
below—above, waters thundered reaking through 
coarse sands, Rumbles of so small a stream could be 
heard even a mile off. 


The Jaldhaka was dazzling in the moon-light. 
The curved sword of a quiet sleeping light she was 
not—she looked exactly like what hillmen called 
“solden python.” Roaring wildly, the stream was 
rushing forward zigzag like a hungry golden python 
—as if she was on an expedition against a prey that) 
had slipped off her grabbing mouta. 


The water-vessel at her waist, Shiukumari stood. 
still awhile; forests at the back, wilds and hills om, 
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the side opposite, and the river in between: the moon mark. His wears were quite in order ‘and the gold 


beaming in the sky. — — buttons on his white shirt were glittering in the light. 

E | DET F And, and—how strange, he was not dead! -Swinging 
Her mind was agog with joy; delighted, she felt his whole body like waves, he was breathing heavily. 
a keen desire to burst into a song. It's on such a The poor fellow had perhaps swooned for some 

| : : reason. 

— night that. her beloved: was to etre. : TAP Now she had nothing much to deliberate. Filling 

Sloping spiral path had alighted along the mountain's her pail with Jaldhaka’s ice-cold water melted in 

‘side. Sal forests on both sides were shivering in wind. moon-light, she knelt down beside the man in pro- 

The hill tamarisks were ceaselessly hissing a mono- found tenderness. Directly she fanned him a little 

‘tonous sound, Smeared with the moon-beam hue, the with her veil after sprinkling some water upon his 
wild plantain leaves were trembling. And down that face and eyes, the long languid breathing of the 


path was trotting, a stal- 
lion—the rider was descend- 
ing. A swing of intoxication 
touched the blood in the 
jeart, all the veins and 
sinews stirred up in a rest- 
less and anxious abidance. 
‘The beloved was coming to | 
hs tryst. 


- . Shiukumari had to stop 
again ere she had walked a 
few steps humming a tune. 
The heavenly music of sylvan 
moon-shine that¢the moon in 
the sky and the illusive earth 
were playing in concert sud- 
denly lost its melody. Her 
body became eerie all over 
in a profound fright. 


- "What's that whitish 
thing lying at the water- 
»dge ? A stone ?—no, not . 










































And within so short a time 
such a big stone couldn't pos- 
sibly arrive there flying on 
she wind's lips! Then ? 











| A man—yes, a man it 
must be! But how could a 
nan, appear here? Has 














olk of this wild realm 
udged the right and wrong 
hemselves — for that they 
id not need to run to courts 
t headquarters. And it was 
othing unusual for some 
nimals to move about waters 
fter sunset; particularly, 












The poor fellow had 
' & perhaps  swooned for 
some reason. 
















ovement of bears in this part was a bit frequent. : nd 
_ Shiukumari hesitatingly stood motionless a few > penne ren, paie are —— is: hi i h 
loments. What should I do? Should I move for- natural colour. A few minutes more and Mahitos 
ard? An unknown danger may be lying there in opened his eyes. Bewildered and vacant was his 
ait, who knows! This jungle and this lonely look. All his thoughts seemed to be türning round 
ver bank—what can I do if any peril comes upon within his brain at a quick measure like an indis- 
p o . tinct nebula—piece by piece, broken in parts: they 
~ But no good hesitating—let me see at least. The had no form, no shape, no consistency. 
hutani maiden’s intrepid unwavering mind gra- 
Jaly regained self-confidence—she slowly stepped Shiukumari sped up fanning him and sprinkied 
rward that way. | | INS some more water. The Jaldhaka's icy touch could 
. Yes, it was a man—but an alien, a Bengalee. He startle even the dead, and  Mahitosh had merely 
y by the water-edge senseless. Surely he had not swooned! Slowly he raised himself up. Opposite 
en attacked by a bear, else his eyes and nose him was a young maiden, staring at him with a soli- 
uldn’t have been left intact. His body had no citous and distracted look. There was moon-light in 


od stain anywhere, neither did it bear any wouad her dark eyes, moon-light on her handsome face, 
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A Mahitosh did not answer. 


A senses. 
. great forest or the moon in the ský was emitting that 
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moon-light on her ear-rings. Beside them was flow- 
ing Jaldhaka, murmuring sharply. It was not the 
police, nor the enemy chasing behind. All the rest- 
lessness of a roving, frightened, erratic life had as it 
were stopped here stock-still. Had a fairy descended 
beside him from the heaven resting upon wings of a 
dream? Had he, Mahitosh, died at last due to 

` extreme fatigue and languor, and after death reached 
a wonderland! Marble-white alien nymph! She was 
. staring at him with the unwinkling look of a statue, 
a look in which surprise and curiosity had burst into 
Speaking at a time. Yet, it was not a marble-statue 
dea a fairy—it was & human being, yes, of flesh and 

lood! 


"Where am I?" Mahitosh asked, 
- “On the river bank," the girl replied in broken 


-~ Bengali with Hindi accent. 


| On the river bank!  Mahitosh  recalled—they 
"were fleeing, he and Arabinda. Somewhere in the 
ndi forest Arabinda was lost, he could not be traced 
N EUAN E he could not stop, neither wait for him. 
, run hastily, much more hastily! The day 
oR 5 had not had a bite of food, neither could 
he afford to sleep a wink the night over. Hunger 
and thirst had rendered his whole being rigid and 
limp. Then runhing and running he came across 
this water and rushed towards it like a  drouthy 
beast. Thereafter? No, he could recall no more. 


' “How did you come over here?" the girl askec 
again. 


What would he, how 
could he? He listlessly spread open a pair of drowsy 

a eyes heavy with languor and set them fixed at the 
deep dark wilds and the colossal horizon of black hills 
across the stream. 


“Can you get up?” asked Shiukumari. “Then 
let's go our home." Mahitosh was still brooding. 
Where shall I go? Where will this unfamiliar mys- 
terious maiden lead me? Which unknown world does 
her look invite me to? 


Ultimately he rose to his feet. Owing to weari- 


ness his whole body was shaking, his head wanted to 
. reel down to earth. Holding with one hand the 
water-jar at her waist, Shiukumari unhesitatingly 
extended the other toward Mahitosh: “Come, hold 
i my hand and walk on." 
L| 


Had it been some other time, Mahitosh - would 
have hesitated. On account of his inborn training 
and natural instinct, even the very thought of seek- 
ing prop of the fair hand of an unknown, un- 
acquainted young woman would have given his blood 
a swing. But his consciousness had not yet bloomed 


fully; as if he was visioning amid a drowse or a deep 


dream. Rays of the moon, sands of the bank, roars 
of the stream and murmurs of the wilds—all these 


had turned the whole universe into an unreality. - 
^ Here mind would not question, heart would not 
Against such an amazing background, every- . 


falter. 
thing was possible, everything normal. 


Taking into his grip the girl’s wet cold hand, 
Mahitosh dragged his legs along the sandbed reclin- 
ing the whole of his body-weight on her well-built 


and well-shaped body. An aroma, entering into the ~ 


blood through nostrils, seemed to slowly overpower 
But whether the maiden’s body or the 


— fragrance. Mahitosh could not make out. 


= i — The jungle lay beyond the sandbed. A walk 
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impeded domain. Wood was wanted for fuel. tore 


_ silently giving themselves in. Only burning pangs — 
. piled up in the afflicted heart sometimes burst out-in | 


= 
there was, but where he lived or what he did. we — 
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— Fallen. eal — paek the 
of the sound of ‘steps. No peacock was  scree 
but the breeze was carrying a green-dove’s rris A 
tune. Nowhere could be heard roars of wild Bast 


-aia — 


—tather a stag’s melodious call flashed into the ears: 
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allured by such astonishingly charm moonlight, 
he was perhaps seeking his hind. — sounds, 
amorously emotional were coming out from vithin | 
the bushes—perhaps somewhere a souple- of wilg d 
fowls had become maddened with the spell of a 1r a 
irresistible desire. 


a Lt 


On a night as this would come the. beloved — 
Shiukumari' recalled. Shades quivered on each le 
of the wild plantain, all along the hilly tract on; T 
sighs of distraction and affliction for atior 
swept over the tamarisk-wood. And along nes 
paved path was coming the distant-3welling belox 
riding a trotting white stallion—to celebrate in Hel 
sal bower their first night of union. 


CORN m 1 

Was she humming a ae E he — 
realise. This silvery moonlight, this sylvan m xe er 
this mystery-pleasant rhythm of pope se. 
together were slowly benumbing hs conscious 
Gradually his heavy weight was pressing incre 
upon the girl's lean body. Had he fallen asleep a 
or lost senses completely? 
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This part of the jungle was comparatively | 
thinner; deforestation had lessened much of its den- 
sity, and the other part bore little trace of it. The K 
stroke of man’s axe had fallen upon the forest's 


shelter, for civilisation’s endless neecs, and even] for t 
the handle of the axe that destroys the forest. | 
lacerated jungle was growing leaner day by day. i 
its last protest, the great aged tree fell on thet l 
ground crashing underneath plants and trees, large 
and small, and heaps of shrubberies: to the unená- | 2 
ing demand of man the earth's origina] dwellers were — 


the shape of a forest fire. Anu that nade a wonders — 
ful spectacle. Setting dry leaves om licking flame S 
and burning shrubberies- to ashes. flows of fire ran - 
whizzing this way-and that like the current of-a ii 
stream. It rushed forward in a zigzag course— - 
running straight, it suddenly tock turn to the right - 
or the left. The forest’s heart-buro'ng tossed about | 
like a serpent of fire. For a day. fer two Ways, for © 
three days, the fire ragec on till the blue clouds | 
floating along frcm the summit of the Himalayas - 
showered — painting every bough of the sal - 
wood with thc, m..ey hues of a oeacock' s tail- 
feather. Where thé. jungle had grown thinner, there 
stood a small] slum of the Bhutanees. This grea was 
of course not within Bhutan—it vas the exire 
north of Bengal. It abounded in hills, springs, wooc ds ii 
and tea-gardens. A small railway track passed P 
through the dense forest a little way off to meet th: 2 
needs of tea and timber—the trains that ran — T 
it were even smaller. The engine drove back 3 
sight of a wild elephant—train-running sto Xd 
sal trees fell upon the track. This being a' 
regulated. area, people here didn't care much for t ne 
nuisance of police and outposts. Æ circle officer 


h 


like the incorporeal- Supreme Bolte. a subject ri 
serious Philosophical thought. — i 


. Here—a little way off the [on garens « and tim- E 
ber depots and the railway line— bir ran; F 


garden labourers and wood-hewers drew their elixir 
of life. The way through the jungle was not safe 

. after sundown, there were chances of encountering 
troubles and perils. 

Yet the coolies came — they could not but 
soak their throats with the strong intoxicant at 
least once at the day's end. Not that Kulabir's 
income was ample, but he could somehow make both 
ends meet. + 


Wheels of the night rolled on. The moon behind - 


|, the jungle-screen was nearing the mid-Sky. Hyenas -< 


Were crying somewhere. Coolies left one by one; the 
sound of tambours and the lingering note of con- 
fused songs of the Santhal coolies slowly died down 


. fetch water, thereafter.......... 
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His mind startled: she has not fallen ad ARS D 
u 


beast, I hope! Shiukumari returned as he was abo 
to go out sheathing his sparkling dagger. Not alone, 

Mahitosh too was coming resting upon her shoulders. 
- It won't be correct to say he was coming, rather 
_ Shiukumari was carrying him along. 
n For some time Kulabir remained gazing at them 
» astonished. Expanding wide his tiny Mongolian eyes, 
he asked mutteringly, “What’s: this?” 


_.. "Hush!" she said placing a finger on hér lips. 
- "Now give him some thing to eat, father, and get him 
_ & bed to sleep on. You'll hear in the morn whate'er 
you may want BOGE 
E 










* EJ 
4 One of the legs of Kulabir was made of wood. 
He had returned from the war of 1914, Flanders, 
- roars of cannons—western front. Blown by a shell- 
f splinter, his left leg had perhaps taken refuge into 
ihe English channel. À 
© On termination of the war, Kulabir came back 
"home. The Bhutan Government gave him some 
landed properties, the reward for his loyalty. But 
very properties ultimately turned out to be the 
Cause of various troubles up with which the old 
| fellow could not put. One fine morn, he loaded all 
he had upon a pair of ponies and arrived at the 
Dooars’ jungles passing over Bhutan’s hills and 
| crossing Jaldhaka’s ice-cold knife-edged current. 


- Since then days had been wearing on—ill and 
well, in weal and woe—some trivial, some consider- 
. able. The little girl of seven was now a bloomy 
virgin of nineteen. Day by day, Kulabir was becom- 
ing debilitated, spent-up. For want of a leg, some 
flagginess had crept into his body too, powerful as it 
was as a wild horse. Mostly for this reason Shiu- 
b hdd not been married so long: she was to 


5 


her father what a stick is to a blind man. 


- _ It was hidden behind the night’s gloom: now the 
radiant shine of the fresh sun revealed on the hori- 
zon the golden peak of the Kanchanjangha. The sal 
‘wood did not seem so very thickly spread The great 
Mountain’s contour was drawn with a deep azure 
tint, and a luxurious growth of dense jungles 

genes all over like a mass of curty hairs. 


Sitting on a charpoy and smoking a tobacco- 
pipe, Kulabir heard Mahitosh's story in details. His 
| flat brownish face became overcast with a dark 
— shadow of anxiety. ' 
~ “How can I-let you stay here, Babu? It’s a Bril- 
tish territory. Had it been my own country Bhutan, 
there would have been no difficulty, but here...... " 


Shiukumari came out holding a vessel of 

- country-liquor. The maiden who had looked in the 
evn moonlight superbly dreamy showed now in 
splendour of daylight a flat nose, and a pair of 

eyes. The veil she wore had turned dis- 
loured. Upon her fair face had fallen an unclean 
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shade of habitual carelessness, in her neck's notches 
had collected dirt in a black mass. With fatigue 
removed and ease restored, the educated Mahitesh 
found all his dreams shattered on the rock of rea- 
lity. She, this girl, was utterly commonplace, 
nothing more than any of those hill girls one met 
with here and there. The maiden who had, like a 
fairy, descended down resting on wings of light on 
the canvas of the sylvan moonlight and of the 
cutting stream whizzing past like a golden python 


was, alasnot the one standing before him. 


Mahitosh cared not to utter a word; the answer 
came from Shiukumari : “No, father, The Bengalee 


- Babu must be kept here a few days. The police will 
| far off. Suddenly it struck Kulabir that his daughter + -- 
| hadn't yet returned. She had been to the river-to ~ 


- thing ? 


arrest him soon as he gets out of here. You are 
a free Bhutia, father, why do you pbject to giving 
Shelter to a free Bengalee ?" 


7^ Now it was Mahitosh’s turn to be taken aback. 
Strange, how could this dirty hill girl say such a 
Did it spring spontaneously from the free 
hill blood or was it influenced by this wild open 
world ? Mahitosh kept gazing at the girl: a well- 
built physique — it had more firmness than loveli- 
ness; the two small eyes bore a sharp look; from 
her ears hung a pair of heavy silver ornaménts— 
these would have torn the ears had they been soft 
as those of a Bengalee girl. In an instant it was 
realised that she was indeed the brave woman cap- 
able of bearing the free soldiers of Bhutan. : 

But Kulabir was impressed by her argument. 
Yes, he belonged to a free nation that had not to 
carry the humiliation of foreign shackles day in and 
day out. Apart from that, he himself had fought 
a war—fought in bomb-devastated swampy trenches, 
under brilliant sparks of exploded shells, amidst 
incessant volleys of bullets and against sharp blades 
of bayonets. He did appreciate a soldier’s honour. 
And Mahitosh was a soldier indeed: whoever fought 
for freedom was a soldier. 

Thoughtfully smoking his tobacco-pipe, Kulabir 
said, "All right, stay here. Nothing to fear now— 
this time of the day none will drop in here, but in 
the evening when they all come from tea-gardens, 
you may havé troubles should you chance to run 
into them.” “You need not worry for that, father," 
Shiukumari assured, "I will manage all that." 

Fast upon her gladdened glittering countenance 
Mahitosh fixed for once his grateful deep eyes. 

"Awfully kind of you, Thapaji,” he muttered in 
a choked voice. “Not at all, not at all, that is no kind- 
ness. Stay a day or two when you have come." Kulabir 
smiled a little, then walked into the room, his wooden 
leg making hard sounds. He could not'rid himself 
of anxieties for hiding a fugitive in his house. 

But though he got a shelter it would not be 
possible for him to stay here. Mahitosh began to 
think. These small huts of hillmen, these small cots 
of rope, this strong smell of liquor! Those blue 
forests all around stood like a vast prison shutting 
the entire world out of sight. There were little 
means to know or guess from here whatever was 
happening in the large turbulent world abroad along . 
with the rapid gyration of history. Was it a shelter 
or exile in the Andamans ? 

Shiukumari came forward, Placing a hand upon 
Mahitosh’s shoulder with the unhesitant ease of an 
innocent hill girl, she asked, “Bengalee Babu, what 
are you thinking of ?” 

“What! I am not thinking of anything,” he 
replied absent-mindedly. 

"No, you need not think of anything. You have 
nothing to fear, here the English won’t find you 
out.’ 

"Are you quite sure ?" 
flashed upon his lips, 

"Sure. But if you have to stay here, sitting 
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DHIRENDRA NARAYAN ROY 
( Lalgola Raj ) 





I DO not know if you had ever been to the 
Maharli Shooting Block in the district of Chanda 
in South C.P. It is extremely hot there during the 
summer. Jungles and forests wither away during this 
« time of the year and the green bosom of the land 
faces à complete desolation except for a few patches 
of browned grass and shrubs. 'The beasts also leave 
for elsewhere, maybe to some hilly tracts. The 
forest is calm and quiet, undisturbed by any human 
intrusion. The residual number of beasts that still 
stay on there, wander about as they like. -They are 
even found to occupy the verandah of the Dak Bun- 
galow and rest there comfortably, 'That place is then 
fixed up for their haunt instead of any use for 
human beings. There is none to stop them. The 
forest guard or the peon of the Bungalow finds it 
convenient to sanction his own leave and retire to 
sweet home. But in the rains the jungle becomes 


inaccessible, mainly because of hordes of insects and 
gnats who make it a risky affair to go there. After 
the rainy season, it becomes lush green and full of 
life when the fugitive beasts of the forest come back 
and again lay out their grand charm in the woods. 


In the month of Aswin, when the Puja holidays 
set in, people are found to gradually make their 


appearance ‘there. The jungle roads which are 
washed away by the rains are again taken up fos 


proper repairs with earth werks. The forest 
with men at work collecting jungle wood and 
produces before the winter would set in. The 
peans too are found to come here on shooting 
paigns during the Christmas. 


WE START OFF 


It was during the Puja Holidays that I had 
to this forest. The roads were not till then 
repaired. I secured a letter ef introduction fro 
friend of mine to the Divisiena] Forest Office 
was allowed by him to hold my expedition in 
Chanda. But the officer did rot forget to ment 
his usual way, with a squint caressing his noe 

“This is no time for hunting—the 'flowe 
the bamboo has set in.” 


I looked at him askance, This time the 
carefully trimmed the pointed ends of his cosn 
cared moustache and explaimed to me clearly 


“Flowering of the bam20o takes place 
thirty or fifty years, you see. We get its seedy 
and all old thickets dry up altogether The new 
of the bamboo become so thick that you —* 
any animal even at a distanee of three feet. 
enter into the jungle—oh, it 5 impossible! I gi 
the pass, now try your luck.’ 


However, we arrived at she Dak Bungalow 
some food to last for some &&ys, servants, s 
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| Jhanu Gonda, the guide along with his followers, 
or seven in number, They are from the same 
'k as the Baiyegas—about whom I have written in 
other hunting tales. 


I had also a friend of mine with me, nick- 
led "Talkie. They were two brothers—'Hockey' and 
kie. The elder ‘Hockey’ was a good sportsman, 
"Halising in Hockey, and the younger, ‘Talkie’, was 
orn speaker and could give a colourful account of 
talent live with jokes and humours. To crown all, 
was now after a chance in the films, Tall and 
. he bore a decent appearance. | 


POET'S DREAM 


There was only one road from Maharli to Ta- 
- It was a dense jungle all around. There is a 
-in Taroba, so wonderful it appeared to be the 
m of an unknown poet, There was still another 
e Telinala—that coüld be found to contain 
r even in the furious summer. It was about a 
and a quarter from the Bungalow. Our hunting 
red round this spot, 


“It was with great difficulty that Jhanu could 
re three young buffalos from far of villages 
luse baits are not easily available there. 
$ are placed here and there to hold out allure- 
ts to the tiger. We roamed about in the forest 
SIX or seven days and every morning our duty 
isted in watching if any bait had been a ‘kill’ 
š to fasten the baits in the morning and to take 
| back in the Dak Bungalow formed our daily 
ramme—but there could be found no trace of 
figer. I wondered if the tigers were suddenly 
erted to Vaishnavism or if they were launching 
in-Cco-operation. Some more days elapsed, when, 
Ir great excitement we found one bait killed. The 
: two, however, were untouched. We brought 
| back to the "Bungalow; and instructed Jhanu to 
@ platform close by the “kill.” 


There was a pretty shower just before our 
ag on to the platform in the evening. We took 
eats on it tightly enough. Rain water had still 
roling down the branches making intermittent 
is on the leaves—tap—tap—tap. At times, with 
nild wind, the branches of the trees shook and 
monotonous sound of water-drops was broken. 
'S fell from the trees. I was listening to the 
> of that endless dripping sound. 


ACK OF GNATS 


Soon I had the painful experience of a pincers 
€ of gnats from all sides and it upset me alto- 
r. The mosquitoes were attacking me vehement- 
t I kept quiet. I could not move my limbs lest 
ger should get Any hint of my presence. To kill 
mats was beyond question as it would make 
8. I knew it for certain when a tiger had per- 
d à kill and tasted of its fresh blood, it would 
nly come back to it for his sumptuous feast, 
ime towards the evening. My waiting was for 
igust arrival. The night was intensely calm and 
the earth seemed deep in sleep,—only the stars 
e deep blue above were awake and below, was 
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this weary yet incorrigible hunter in the weird realm 
of the woods. 


The night rolled on to its end, but the tiger 
Showed no sign of his approach, 


Having had a sleepless night, I got down from the 
platform next morning and started for the resting 
place. I thought it was unusual that in spite of the 
kill the tiger did not come. But then he might come 


for lunch, so I came back to the spot at I P.M. and 
to my despair found that he really came and fed 
upon the beast and neatly escaped. The tiger was 
doubtless tricky for it would not allow any notice of 
its approach. Now I should be free from anxiety and 
so retired to our Bungalow, Sleep came down on my 
weary eyes. 


FUTILE WAIT 


Three days passed in vain, when on inspection 
I came across another kill out of the two remaining 
baits. Like the mite of a miser, I kept the last bait 
careful in the Bungalow and set for arranging 
another platform, In the evening, when I went 
there fully prepared, to my utter dejection, I found 
that the vultures had torn the flesh of the animal 
beyond identification. Vultures fly in the sky, but 
their eyes are riveted to carcass below. Tigers take 
great care to hide their kills under the bushes but can 
seldom escape the eyes of these vultures, 


What else could.I do than breathe out a deep 
sigh in that forest and come back? There were cer- 
tainly prospects for a good sleep but a great anxiety 
was there. Not only that, there were the pangs of 
loss of a sure game. ‘Talkie’ however was attempting 
to humour me with amusing stories and this and 


that, but I could not be pacified with bribes of con- 
solation. 


Next afternoon, our expert guide Jhanu, found 
out a suitable spot and erected the platform there. 
Close by it, our only remaining bait was kept to trap 
the tiger. When Jhanu and | went there, we found 
that the bait was still untouched. But the animal had 
a queer, frightened look in his eyes—his whole body 
trembled, his movements were strange—he wanted 
to trace out something dismal. This is most un- 
common with them as generally they are mild in 
nature and give no sign. We moved forward and at 
a distance of about fifteen feet, we came upon the, 
foot-prints of a leopard that had just crossed that 
road. My anxiety grew bitter, for the. leopard was 
there so close by but the bait was yet unhurt. It was 
no doubt very uncanny. 


MONKEY THE HERALD 


On both sides of the unmetalled road there were 
the impregnable jungles—nothing could be: seen 
through. Suddenly my eyes were attracted by some 
shrubs, and I guessed that the tiger must have gone 
through the shrubs as the long grasses that had been 
trampled down by him were trying to come back to 
their normal position. Perhaps, the tiger got hints of 
our approach and made good its escape nearby. My 
guess was substantiated by the cries of the’ black- 
faced monkey indicating that the tiger was nearby. 
Jhanu and I purposely began to talk.aloud and pro- 
ceeded onwards, In front of us Stretched about a 
hundred feet of a gradually sloping land and I found 
that our ‘Talkie’ was coming from that direction. He 
was quite a Baboo and had a decent punjabi on. with 
the front tuck of his cloth hanging low in elegance 
having made a flower at the end. He had fashionable 
shces on with a fancy stick in hand and looked a full- 
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fledged Baboo. He van not yet bagged any bird or 
animal but was very bold indeed. 


I cried aloud, ‘Beware, the tiger is nearby. Be _ 


on the guard!’ 

> We knew that tigers generally do not come 
whefe they suspect any human existence. So our 
conversation went on loudly. 

He too replied: 

“How can I be so, with only the stick in my 
hand? Besides, I too have heard something passing 
by. » 

"So please come to us, be quick." 

‘Talkie’ was intelligent enough to fabricate his 
own language, and uttering them all aloud started to 
join me. In the midst of his panegyrie we heard the 
atom bombs of his own peculiar laughter. 


INCORPOREAL BEING? 


: Now we were three and when we came to the 
bait we found fresh pug marks of a leopard just on 
the prints of our shoes, The claws of tigers come out 
when they are on prowl, just like those of cats. But 
how strange—was the tiger incorporeal ? We waited 
for full one hour and then completely vexed, we 
unfastened the bait and proceeded towards the Bun- 
galow. Suddenly Jhanu cried out. 

“Look here, the bait bears taints of blood on 
its neck.” 

The position was perfectly clear to me now. 
Early in the morning, when we came for an inspec- 
tion of the bait, the tiger must have jumped on it 
and left a wound on its neck, but could not break it. 
Getting scent of our approach, he had fled away. 


Suddenly the idea came to me—lI do nci know 
how—that the tiger must be bagged today. Our last 
bait was in such a plight that it would not survive 
more than a day or two So we finished our mid- 
day meals and went to the platform with the bait at 
2 P.M. Generally a hunter takes his seat on the plat- 


form after the bait has been killed. We had been 


twice deceived and so adopted a different method. 
We fastened the wounded bait nearby and Jhanu and 
I got upon the platform and seated ourselves fully 
read 

— was really an expert of forests—and was 
inferior to none either in words or deeds. This time, 
with the help of his Soulowers, he had camouflaged 
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the slatti SO ently with leeves and branches, 
it could not be detected from outside, and looked 
like a big shrub. 

The day glided on to afternoon Evening 
came and was almost over bat “our Lord” was 
invisible. I did my evening prayers sitting on 
platform. Since I had my initiation to the |. 
Thread, I have never missed my daily prayers I 
a day except in illness. When I would be. on ds 
I would perform it in mind. 

The wrist watch recorded nine. How long si 
I wait still? I was greatly perturbed. The 
hours were to be passed with much difficulty. y" 
time, the bait suddenly dropped down. I thoug] 
was hopeless now, for no bait ever showed this 
tude if it was not free from any fear or anxiet 
gave up all hopes. 


A ROYAL “DARSHAN” eee 


But where there is a wil. there is a way. | 
after a peculiar buzzing sound like that of sande I: 
thrown over bushes and leaves came to my ears; 
mediately I could perceive that it was  causec 
some running animal and then something - a 
stealthily near the bait and dropped down. Wit 
losing time I lighted the torck that was fixed o 
rifle and found that nothing was there, but th, 
lay dead. What a worry—was it the act of 
Spirits? Otherwise where coulc the tiger go? . 

Darkness was dense all eround but my ~ 
light pierced through it and was focussed on 
that object. When the light was projected on a 
about ten or twelve cubits from us, a gigantic ° 3 
tiger was there, full with the vehemence of p 
and strength, looking at us with burning eyes. 
appeared just like a still lightning—his gait . a 
tremely majestic: The front and rear paws 
amply extended, the robust legs resembled the Jd 
of a massive building. His limbs expressed an ii 
tion to the jaws of death. O, what a sight it wi 

But I must not let it go——come what m: ay. | 

I pulled the trigger. The tiger vanished, 1 

The torch too was put out by the recoil o 
gun—I lighted it again but nothing could - J 
Jhanu also had a torch: he too lighted it and.1 
noitred around. Suddenly he gave out a ery: c 

"The tiger has been killed." a! 

I wondered: there was no sound, no uproa 
tiger fell down and died—what was there in 
be sure, I shot another rounc according to pi 
and found that there was no more of that fla 
lightning in the tiger—only the shot struek its 
that moved a little only to be still again, 4 


DEVOTED YOUNGER 8ROTHER 


Gracious Lord! Now we sould come down 
the platform in perfect peace of mind. When 
the tiger, it appeared to me chat it was the 
of all I bagged as yet. The foot-prints led me : 
pect not more than a mere spotted leopard, 
must. thank my lot that, instead, I got a 
Royal Tiger, Was it then tha£ the younger ue 
had left his claim over the bait in favour of 
elder brother? Brothers live separately—this is 
popular saying—and then the eopard must be à 
brother to the royal tiger. Besides, he should abii 
the law of primogeniture! It might be due to 
that a leopard and a royal tier are generally 
seen to roam particularly in the same forest E 

Our Talkie Baboo, with no arms or ami 
tion, had secretly hidden himself on the branch 
tree nearly, escaping our notiee. I was start! d 
touch on my back. Soon he gawe out colourful Kk 
ters in which I found myself eompletely drowne 
drew out a tape from his pocket eulogizing me: 

“Look hore, I was conficent that the terr r 
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atinued From Page 186 ) 

and broodirig over won’t do. You have to work. 
3, let us fetch wood from the jungle." 

"his opportunity to do something seemed to 
lightened the load of an uneasy uncertainty, 
tosh rose up at once: “Let us,go.” 

Phe path ran through the sal wood the lower 
»n of which had been burnt here and theré by 
t fires. Scorched, the sal plants stood like some 
posts. But they would not die merely because 
had been burnt. This was the preliminary 
of their life-force, their initial fire-crowning for 
aing in future, the glory of forest-giants. The 
"would render them lifeless for three or four 
» burning their branches and foliage, but there- 
they would attain immunity from flames like 
orshipping eremites. With the passage of time, 
would grow taller and straighter and spread 
selves abroad—from the Dooars to Terai 

“rds -on every bough—known and unknown, of 
S Species, of motley shades. The playful run 
cocks and wild hens. Herds of deer appeared 
‘Moment and vanished like a lightning flash. 
or Spring water here and there; rich growth 
zen bushes on both sides: tall grasses and hosts 
d flowers: clusters of blue-pink orchid blossoms 
ing every inch of the ground. 

he pair walked along collecting firewoods and 
aves. Mahitosh was feeling fine. Did he know 
? that the shape of life was so varied, so 
ant ? But no more could he gather grass-stalks 
ag down—his back was aching. 










Bengalee Babu !" Shiukumari called. 

Yes," Mahitosh raised eyes. 

Xou are tired. Such works don't suit you, 
it ? Come, let us have some rest." 

hey sat on a heap of dry leaves at the foot 
al tree, It was blue cold shade; there was a 
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ou feeling frightfully uneasy, Bengalee 
Shiukumáel S$wGu @ ym ost inaudibly. 
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creeping shiver of breeze in the rough sal leaves; 
doves were calling; fluttering butterflies of varied 
colours were resting upon orchid buds; monkeys 
jumping from one branch to another; a quiet graceful 
sleeping wood. The ferocious night having ended, 
the wild forest-inmates were at this hour sunk in 
careless sleep inside -bushes and grassy thickets, 


Shiukumari asked almost udibly, “Are you 
feeling frightfully uneasy, Bengalee Babu ?” 

"No, not at all" Mahitosh heaved a long sigh. 

"Not feeling uneasy ? Where have you chanced 
to come leaving your dear hearth and home! It is 


a jungle, and we are all jungle-folk. There is no 
earthly reason why you should like it." 


“Yet it's far better than a British jail," Mahitosh — 


smiled, | 
"That of course I must admit." 


Suddenly her mind laden with sorrow— 
only so much better, far better than a British jail ? 
Is here nothing better than that ? The jungle's calm 
cool shade—the sal flowers shaken down by breeze— 
the intoxicating moonlight at night — Jaldhaka’s 
pleasing murmur—kKanchanjangha's golden crown. 
The wild plantain leaves on the stone-carved path on 
distant hills shake in wind, the sound of stones set 
rolling by some animal’s fleeting legs make her 
imagine that her beloved from a far-away land {s 


coming to a tryst riding a grey. She then feels a 
burning desire........ 


But Mahitosh did not share Shiukumari’s desire. 
Mother India in shackles—26th J anuary—night-long 
devotion behind prison bars—the August movement 
—do or die. Away from that turbulent world, away 
from the swinging stirring great life, where has he 
been cast off ? Agitated Bombay—frenzied Calcutta. 
Cries of Bandemataram on every street —bludgeons—- 
guns—blood—law and order. All these move round 
before the eyes like a motion picture. Separated 
from there, flung out by the rolling waves of that 
roaring sea, shall he ever lie inert on an unknown 
shore of life like the rocky sandbank of the African 
wilds? Will a cold meteor ever lie sunk at the 
bottom of the deep sea of death, disorbed from the 
firmament where clusters of spinning stars and 
blazing nebulae are together forming a cataclysm of 
destruction and creation? “You were kind enough 
to give me a refuge," said Mahitosh, "Don't know 
how I shall repay this debt." 


"We don't accept repayment of the debt of kind- 
ness, Bengalee Babu,” her voice grew sharp. “That 
is not our custom, But let us go now, the day is 
gone far." | 


The taunt took him by surprise. What was the 
meaning of this sudden cut ? It was indeed vain 
to try to comprehend a wild woman's character, 
incomprehensible as the jungles of the Dooars. 
Pede; a word, Mahitosh took up the small burden 

Ww 


A breach of measure had occurred in the sal 
wood’s poetry, softened by shades. On the hill-far 
off, a wild elephant gave out a cry that came by air 


like a grave thunder hushing up Jaldhaka's tumultus 
ous murmur,  . 


The meteor is displaced from its orbit: but it 
does not want to get cold—it burns within the heart 
without cease. Yet there's no way out; a shelter 
must at any cost be had for a few days till Arabinda 
returns. 


And Mahitosh knew—at least his mind positively 
knew—Arabinda would come back. Wherever and 
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^. however might he be, — — 
| t evade even the claws of death, 


f his two bs 





Sky, air and forest. 


straws, hunted wild hens with Kulabir’s shot-gun and 
searched for deer. Walking through the jungles, ne 
felt that perhaps Arabinda would presently appear 
before him from somewhere like a shadow-figure. 
a But Arabinda did not turn up. Instead, Shiuku- 
E mari would appear from nowhere like the sylvan 
| J goddess—a water-jar held at her waist and a wet 
i sari clinging fast to every nick and crease of her 
elegant body. Flashing a smile and darting a sharp 
glance, she would ask, “Got a game ?" 


Mahitosh stopped startled, his look caged b 
hee faultless physical grace. His heart got tinge 
A confession of subconsciousness came out uncon- 
sciously : “I think I have got one." 


“Really ?" her eyes were set on flames. 


= "Really" As if the unseen satan gave his 
shackles a —Mahitosh advanced step by step: 
} "I seem to have got it after a pretty long search." 


Not tarrying further, Shiukumari quickly vanish- 
ed into the woods, raising in each of his blood 
Es corpuscles’ a violent wave of her luscious body 
- movement. But the next moment he felt like rid of 
the stupor, of a nightmare. He thought himself 
culty. despicably fallen from his-vow, devious from 
his devotion. Things have come to such a pass at 
last! Rambling about wilds and woods, I'm making 
love to a hill girl throwing into oblivion the vow 
of the 26th January ! 


Mahitosh pressed his head with both hands. No, 
no more. What's this snare I am slowly getting 
enmeshed in! A freedom's soldier I am—wailing 
of mother India in fetters echoes from Cape Comorin 
to the snow-capped peak of the Everest. What's 
— this illusion I am gripped in! Am I doing my duty 

in this fashion ? 
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At Kulabir's shop a rendezvous of liquor-greedy 
coolies and hillmen went on right from the evening 
till nine in the night. Handicapped by a wooden 
leg, Kulabir could not look after everything ulone; 
` Shiukumari assisted him. She served liquor-pots to 
- eustomers along with a heart-robbing smile; their 
hearts became tinged—tinged with the hue of iu- 
toxication, with the colour of Shiukumari’s mellow 
eyes. They paid more than due by mistake. 


D And during all these hours, Mahitosh sat silent 

on a cot behind the hut wearing a pair of Kulabir's 
loose shorts. For this period he had to go into self 
exile. Coolies came, came their headman, Sometimes 
- some of the forest office staff stepped in. From his 
- hiding Mahitosh could hear their bustle and uproar 

"^ and snatches of unintelligible songs: their ribald 
` reckless gusty laughter threatened to shake Kulabir's 
. tiny thatch-hut. And—piercing through all these 
radiated a light sharp laugh—Shiukumari was 
(laughing. 


But can — really get rid of it ? Shiukumari is 


"is to me. 
‘ y then do I feel such heart-burning, why do I 
— she is deceiving me ? 


e quand. the dark ——— the wild 





ot to ade ae Arabinda’s eyes—it was impossible; as 
if hi wing into millions, lay scattered 


* Even 80, days ‘wore on. He gathered grass- 


Mahitosh longed to rid himself of his illusion. | 


‘The sylvan moonlight had ended, now MA des | 
— ; 


laughing—the hill girl is laughing a practised laugh . 
. just to please her liquor-customers. That matters _ 
But does it not really matter to me? . 





Should I myself go away ? Should f get off at s » 


upon Mahitosh’s face: 


. did never fear his man. One day. 


a savage smile. eyes shintmer 
o serpentine — of hilly revenge. — 


-come over this way had he not had a — 


mari knew well he had not forgotten "the s 


Buried in the — gloom, Mahtiash Med - 
upon by swarms of mosquitoes, Within ! pes to 
rose & helpless wail of woe—-Arabinda, Arabi nd: at 

Where have you gone now leaving me in the lurch T 














































through this sal wood shrouded in black 
wading across the sharp stream of D che blac 


~~. Jaldhaka ? nee ved 


But this idea too did not encourage him m nue 1 B : 


. Someone seemed to have robbed him -o the last oune ce $ 


of all his strength. He was afraid of going r = 
alone, of plunging into a fresh tncertaint e 
more. Was he imprisoned for ever -n these b. 
within this small cottage cf hillmer ? Did ‘he Tor se S 
his power to proceed forward ? Arabinda—if or y 
he were here now ! 


Clamour in Kulabir's — was gradually d nmin 
down. No more could be heard SI s pe als , 
of laughter. There were now only sweet imge $ 
ringing at intervals—Kulabir was counting | 
striking them on the wooden box. 


Suddenly a kerosene lamp’s flickering ied 
before was. dry 
queen of the forest realm, a lamp in hand, an amu: 
ing look playing in eyes: “Come, Bengalee E ai 1 
come inside. They have all left.” Td 


Spellbound, he got up. Shiukmmari stretched 
her hand as easily as st did on the first — 
“Come along, come along." = 

And that wiped everything off ais mind. 
heart-burn her reckless laughter cad caused " A 
little while ago no longer pierced his ears. Has his. 
girl completely fascinated him ? 


: í — PEN 
* * * i * 


Days were passing on—but aid not pass a 
further. Life's inevitable complexities appe ) 
the scene. One day Baldeo, the timber-r me 
showed his face at the liquor-shop ander c Pars f 
darkness. Spreading a crooked smile all over his 
eri ec he asked, “How do yeu do, Shiuku- 
m — 


HAer blo ANA cold; Kulabir cast a tin mi 
suspicious glance; A dangerous devil he was, ts - 
Baldeo. Not addicted to liquor, he would D dE né Md 


E 


v 
"A^ 


ke EL. 


A) od | 


sleeves, Kalabir 
guess. 

He was a man of consequence, this 
merchant—and as crafty as he was cruel. There. 
was none that did not fear him. Yet, Shiukumar i d 


But what could it be Qi 


, im Jer 


bet — 
lights, Baldeo had caught hold of de hands. : anid 3 5 
made love to her. As much money you want—he 4 
had proposed.  - D 


But he could not finish. When he had: a ie 
his head coming round from the cizziness of : me 
powerful slap, there was no trace of anyone on the . 
river's sandy spread. sonly the roars of kid 
been laughing at 

But Shiuk 


Baldeo Had Y hís pony off. 


E dd 

burning paiti—-neither would he forget it so « sily 
“T am quite all — she — pulling a a long 

face. E p. 


“Yes, you “Wak k quite ail right” a ipa n | Ss : 
is two narro w e eyes shintmere 


- Ordinarily Baldeo did not take drinks, bu 
xxm knew what mu bes gu: to him today— 


> 
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went on quaffing liquor, pot after pot. Handing a 
tenner to Kulabir, he said, “Go on, Thapaji, go on.” 


The night grew on. All the customers left one 
by one, but Baldeo would not get up. Impatient, his 
pony was repeatedly Striking-ground- with legs and 
chasing mosquitoes with tail-lashes, --Baldeo did not 
fear encounters with wild. animals on - forest-ways; 
immeasurably Strong in physique, he could. Slay a 
tiger with dagger-stabs, === ~ | 


He stepped forward soon as Kulabir went inside 
the room on some business. Fixing fast his blood- 
Shot ferocious eyes upon Shiukumari’s, he asked, 
"Have you given shelter to an absconder ?" 


"Who has told you ?" She shook violently all 
over from head to foot. - 


.. "Can you throw dust in my eyes ?" Baldeo said 
riveting his gaze on the helpless face of the prey 
in his grip with the mirth of a satiated malice. “As 
Many as seven eyes I possess. Right tomorrow the 
police will be informed. Not alone that Bengalee 


Babu, you too shal] be handcuffed, and vour father 
as we." 


A shriek came out of her parched throat. 
"Listen, Shiu," he continued,- “none else but 
myself knows this. I can save you, can also spare 


"that Bengalee Babu, I can. But, look, not out of 


pity. "Tonight I shall be waiting for you. If you 
come, there will be no trouble. If you do not, well, 
all of you shall go to police custody tomorrow." 


With m speechless eyes, Shiukumari remain- 


ed gazing at h 
-< Drawing his glittering dagger out of its sheath, 


T; 


he tested its edge as if purposelessly, and then said, 
“Money is no consideration. You will have whatever 
you desire if only you can Satisfy me. Possibly you 





Fixing fast his ferocious bloodshot eyes upon Shiukumari's, 
Ae asked, “ Have you given shelter to an absconder?" 
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know I traded in timber during the war. But re- 
member—tonight. Should you fail, do not blame 
me for what may happen tomorrow morning." 


He rode on his horse staggeringly and galloped 
out of sight at full fling illuminating the woods with 
the dazzling flash of a seven-cell hunting torch. 


But all this Mahitosh was not aware of ; he was 
then sunk in a sound sleep lying on a rope-cot within 
the hut; without was blowing a gentle breeze raising 
a soft murmur among sal leaves; coming in through 
holes in the walls, it caressed him all over with its 
tender touch. He was dreaming. What dream ? 
Not of the 26th January, nor of the 9th August. 
The surging waves of the banner-bearing frenzied 
multitude have dived Somewhere into the deep of 
oblivion. The sylvan moonlight lies asleep on Jal- 
dhaka's rough sandy lap. Is it a marble figure 
fanning him with a veil after sprinkling weter on 
his eyes and face? Or a nymph of light descending 
from the heaven resting on wings of dreams ? 


He woke up startled. Someone had dashed upon 
his chest. Heavy breaths fell upon his face—he 
could clearly feel tossings of an agitated expanding 
heart. In the dim light of the kerosene lamp he 
Saw it was Shiukumari ! | 


"Come, let us flee. Take me away." 


Confounded by a sudden passion, Mahitosh ar- 
dently took the hilly girl in his arms and pressed 
her fast to his bosom : "Where shall we go ?" she 
was choked, her voice was Shaking violently in an 
unbearable emotion : *Wherever you please.” 


Mahitosh was gradually regaining his senses : 
“But....how can I take you away ? Surely we 
can't run away from here empty-handed. There ;a 
danger at every Step. Money, money is needed to 


( Continued On Page 204) 
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E RE morning had been rather chilly. At midday | 


the breeze warmed up a little and began to 
blow from the south.  ' 


- From the verandah where Jatin sat the meadow 
outside could be seen through a gap between a jack- 
fruit tree on one side and a Sirish on the other at 
one corner of the garden. That empty meadow glim- 
mered in the sunlight of early spring. An unmetalled 
road ran along one side of it. Emptying its load, a 
bullock cart was returning leisurely along it towards 


the village. The cartman with a gamcha on his head 
- gang as if he had nothing to do in the world. 


voice said, “What, J atin, are you thinking of some 
one you knew in your previous birth?” 


Jatin said, “Why Potol, am I so unfortunate 
that if I have to think I nfust draw on my previous 
birth ?” 

The girl who was known as Potol among her 
relatives said, “Stop bragging. I am well informed 
of your affairs in this life, sir. Shame, shame! A 


| grown up man, you could not bring home even just 


| Translated By Sheila Chatter jee 


wife, Quarrelling with her twice a day he lets t 


Just then from behind, a laughing feminine 


1 
f 


€, "» a 


3. Dowd 


a wife! Even Dhana, that gardener of ours, has a 





people of the entire neighbourhooc know that — 
really has a wife, And staring at tae fields you pres 
tend as. if you are meditating’ on. someone's es 
like face! Don't I see through all these tricks? They 
are only a show put up to fool ochers. You know, 
Jatin, a known Brahman does not need a sacred 
thread to be identified by. Does that Dhana of ours 
stare out at the fields like you on the pretence of 
suffering separation? Even on the day of the great- 
est separation I have seen him spend his day with a 
hoe under the trees, but I never sew. such a dreamy 


look in his eyes. And you, sir, in all your life haven't 


seen the face of a wife—you have grown old only dis- 
secting dead bodies in the hospital and learning les- 
sons by heart—why do you stare at the sky at mid- 
day with such a soulful look? No, I don't like all rye 
nonsense. It makes me burn with irritation. " 


Jatin folded his hands and said, “Enough, 
enough, that will do. Don't shame me any more. 


Your Dhana, 19 -zeally blessed. — o a "aieo: 
Cae M or u~ 
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ideal. I won't waste more words, I will exchange wed- 
ding garlands with the first Kath-Kurani (a girl 


P 


ein picks up stray bits of wood and twigs for a 
living) whose face I see on waking up. I can’t bear 






such ignominy any more.” ^ 
© “Then this is final?” 
“Yeg.” ^ 


` “Al right. Then come with me,” 
. . "Where will I go?" 
oe | 
.' "No, no, some mischief must be brewing in your 
“head, I will not move from here." dus 


“All right, then sit here.” Saying this, Potol 
walked away quickly. . | | 
PE . : Poe. 


_ . Let the parties be introduced. Between the ages 
of Jatin and Potol there was but the difference of 
One day, Because Potol was a day older than Jatin, 
he was unwilling to show her any kind of social res- 
pect. They were first cousins. They had ali along 
played together. Because she was not addressed as 
Didi (elder sister or cousin), Potol had in her child- 
‘hood complained much to her father and uncle 
against Jatin; but no form of punishment proved 
effective—she remained just Potol even to the only 
-eousin younger than herself. | 
-. . Potol was plump and round, full of the spirit 
Of joy. No one in society had any power which could 


‘keep down her joking laughter. She had never been 















‘was much talk about it. But in the end all had to 
‘admit defeat and say, “That is her nature.” After 
‘that it turned out so that the seriousness of the 
elders crumbled to dust, struck by Potol’s uncheck- 
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about her seemed loaded with electricity with. her 
endless stories, laughter and jokes. _ Pei 


Potol's husband, Harakumar Babu, was a De- 
puty Magistrate transferred from the Bihar side and . 
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&ble joyousness. Potol could not stand heavy hearts, . 
long faces or worry anywhere about her. The air- 





posted in the Excise Department in Calcutta. Through ` 


fear of plague he stayed in a rented garden house at 


Bally from where he travelled to Calcutta and back. VM 


He was about to bring his mother and one or two 


relatives from his country home as he would have to 


go often to the mofussil on inspection of excise work 


when Jatin, newly passed out as a doctor and with- 


out any practice or reputation came invited by his 


cousin to spend there a week or so. * 
Coming from a Calcutta lane into the midst of 


trees and shrubs Jatin sat in the shady quiet veran- 


dah, drowsy with the charm of a noon when 
the above mentioned teasing can 


When Potol went away, he settled down again 
comfortably in his chair, a 


His mind wandered in the alleys of the fairy tales 


of childhood, following the mention of the Kath- - 


Kurani, 


Then again he was startled by Potol's laughing 
voice. 


Dragging another girl by the hand, Potol came 
and placed her before Jatin. She said, 
Kurani” (foundling girl). | 


The girl asked, “Yes, Didi?" 
“How do you like this cousin of mine?” 
The girl began to observe Jatin without em- 
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| will exchange wedding — 
with the first Kath-Kurani whose face | 


see on waking up. 


peace fora moment. 
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barrassment, Potol said, "Well, isn’t he good look- 


ne girl judged solemnly, inclined her head and 
` said, "Yes, he is good looking.” 


y Jatin, red with embarrassment, rose from his 
- chair and said, “Oh! Potol, what childishness is 
this?” 7 ° 


“Am I being childish or are you behaving like 
an old man? You act as if you were older, than all 
the hills and trees!" 


‘Jatin fled. Running after him, Potol cried, “Oh 
_. Jatin, don't be afraid, don’t be afraid; you won't 
"^ fave to exchange wedding garlands at once. There 

is no auspicious hour in these months of Phalgun 
and Chaitra. There is still time." 


The girl, whom Potol called Kurani, remained 
amazed. Her age would be about sixteen. Her body 
was slim. Of the look of her face there is not much 
to be said except that there was one ‘thing extra- 
ordinary about it—somehow it seemed to remind 
one of a wild deer. Bluntly speaking, it could even be 
= called want of intelligence, but it, was not idiocy; it 
- was only immaturity of intelligence which had not 
-spoilt the beauty of Kurani’s face but on the con- 

trary given it a distinction, 


* 


n In the evening Harakumar Babu returned from 
- Calcutta, saw Jatin and said, "So you have come, 
^ Jatin? It is good. You will have to do a bit of doc- 
^ toring. While we were up country during the time of 
'" the famine we adopted a girl and have been bring- 
- ng her up. Potol calls her Kurani. The girl's parents 

and she herself were lying under a tree near our 
bungalow. When we heard about them and went 


‘there we saw that her parents were dead. The girl 
- was just alive. Potol has” saved her life with great 
~ care. No one knows about her caste. 


If any one 
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questions it Potol always says—'She is twice born, a » | 
Brahman. She died once and was born in our home — E 
again. Her former caste has got lost somewhere.’ At  — 


first the girl had begun to call Potol Mother.’ Scold-  . 


L 


ing her, Potol said, ‘Don’t you dare call me Mother; 
call me Didi' (elder sister). Potol says, 'If such a 2 
big girl calls me Mother, I shall feel old.’ Perhaps a 
due to the starvation during that famine or due to | 
some other cause she has something like a colic pain — 
from time to time. You must examine her well and - 
see what is wrong with her. Tulsi, go end call Kurani, — a 
will you?” . 5 cO 

Kurani while doing her hair came to Harakumar 
Babu's room with her unfinished plait swaying down 
her back. She remained looking witha her deer-like 
eyes fixed on them, both, ! 08 

Seeing Jatin hesitate, Harakuma: Babu sald to 
him, “You are embarrassed for no resson, Jatin. She 
looks very much grown up but, as ir a green coco-  - 


nut, there’ is only water splashing insde her. Up till — 
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f 
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now there isn’t a sign of any kernel inside, She - 


understands nothing. Don’t mistake her for a © 


A 


woman, she is a forest deer.” d 

Jatin began to carry out his medical duties,  — 
Kurani did not show any hesitation, Jatin said, "I 
don't find anything wrong with her physically.” x 

Potol entered the room suddenly and said, | 
“There is nothing wrong with her heart either Do  . 
you want to have it tested?" i 


J 


j| 


Saying this she went near Kurani and, touch- r 
ing her chin, said, “Kurani, do you Ike this cousin  — 
of mine?" ty 


Kurani nodded her head and sa‘d, “Yes.” E 
Potol asked, “Will you marry my cousin?" : 
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Kurani again nodded her head and sald, “Yes.” 


Potol and Harakumar Babu laughed out. Not 
understanding the cause of their laughter Kurani co- 
vered her face with a smile in imitation of theirs and 
looked on. 


Jatin became red and embarrassed and said, 
“I say, Potol, this is really too much, It is all wrong. 


Harakumar Babu, you give Potol too much indul- 
gence.” 


Harakumar Babu said, “Else I too can’t ex- 
pect any indulgence from her. But Jatin, you are so 
upset only because you don’t know Kurani I am 
afraid, with your embarrassment you will teach even 

Kurani to feel shy. Don't feed her .with the fruit of 
| the tree of knowledge. Everybody else has been 
joking with her—if in the midst of it all you show 
Seriousness then it won't be fair to her." 


Potol said, "That's why I could never get along 
with Jatin. Constant quarrelling has been going on 
between us from our childhood. He is too serious." 


Harakumar sald, "Is that why you have made 
& habit of quarrelling? Now that the cousin has 
slipped away........" 


Potol said, “Lying again? There is no fun in 
quarrelling with you. I don't even try." 


Harakumar said, “I acknowledge defeat at the 
very beginning." 


"As if it were a great achievement! If instead 
of admitting defeat at the beginnin& you could do 
—80 at the end, how happy I would be!" 


| At night Jatin opened the doors and windows 
of his bedroom and thought of many things. What a 
terrible shadow must have been cast on the life of 
the girl who had seen her own father and mother 
die of starvation! The cruel incident had made her 
.So grown up. Was it right to make fun of her? The 
' Creator had in His mercy cast a veil over her intelli- 
gence. If this veil were raised, then what terrible 
signs would be seen of the destructive play of Fate! 
That afternoon when Jatin was looking at the spring 
_ sky through the trees, the smell of distant jackfruit 
blossoms became fainter and was overwhelming his 
"senses, his mind beheld the entire world hazy with 
& mist of sweetness; that unintelligent girl with her 
two deer-like eyes had dissolved that golden mist. 
The world, miserable with hunger and  thirst—its 
body hardened with pain— which stands like a giant 
behind the songs of birds, the humming of bees and 
the murmur of leaves in the spring, appeared from 
behind the artistic beauty of the parted drop-curtain. 


The next evening Kurani had an attack of that 
pain. Potol hurriedly sent for Jatin. Jatin came and 
saw that there were armmmps in Kurani’s hands and 
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feet due to the pain; her body was stiff. Having sent 
for medicines Jatin ordered hot water to be filled in 
bottles. Potol said, “Are you so great a doctor that 
you can’t rub her feet with a bit of hot oil? Can't 
you see, the soles of her feet are cold like ice?" 


Jatin began to rub the soles of the patient's 
feet vigorously with hot oil The treatment went on 
till late at right. Returning from Calcutta, Hara- 
kumar Babu asked again and again for news of Ku- 
rani. Jatin understood that Harakumar Babu's con- 
dition was coming to a standstill through Potol’s ab- 
sence after his return from work; that was the ex- 
planation of his frequent enquiry about Kurani. 
Jatin said, *Harakumar Babu is getting restless; you 
go, Potol.” 


Potol said, “Of course you will put the blame on` 
someone else! I have understood who is restless. You 
will feel relieved if Igo. Yet you blush with shame at 
every word. Who would know all this was hidden 
inside you?" 


“All right, for heaven’s-sake stay here. Spare me. 
I shall be relieved only when you shut your mouth. 
I had misunderstood the situation —perhaps Hara- 
kumar Babu is at peace; he doesn't often get a 
ehance like this." 


When feeling soothed, Kurani opened her eyes, 
Potol said, "To make you open your eyes, your bride- 
groom has begged at your feet for a long time today. 
Is that why you took such a long time today to come 
round? Shame! Shame! Take the dust of his feet.” 


Understanding this to be her duty, Kurani at 
once solemnly made obeisance to Jatin, touching his 
feet. Jatin walked out of the room quickly. 


* * * * 


From the next day there began a regular cam- 
paign to tease Jatin. Jatin had sat down to his food 
when Kurani came and began nonchalantly to fan 
the flies away. Becoming concerned, Jatin said, “Let 
it be, let it be; there’s no need for it.” Surprised at 
this forbidding, Kurani turned her face round to 


glance once at the room behind and then again began 
to sway the fan. Addressing the one hidden inside, 


Jatin said, “Potol, if you worry me like this, then . 
I won't eat. I am getting up now, leaving my food." 


Saying this as soon as he was about to arise, 
Kurani threw down the fan. Jatin saw a line of in- 
tense pain on the unintelligent face of the girl. At 
once repentant, he sat down again. Jatin also had 
begun to believe that Kurani understood nothing, 
that she did not feel shame or sorrow. That day in 
one moment he saw that there was an exception to 
every rule, and no one could say from before when 
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that exception would suddenly take place, Kurani 
flung down the fan and went away. 

Next day in the morning Jatin ‘sat in the veran- 
dah. The Kokils had begun to clamour very much 
in the trees and the breeze was heavy with the frag- 


= rance of mango blossoms when he saw Kurani, a cup 


of tea in her hand, seem to hesitate a little. There 
was a look of pathetic fear in her deer-like eyes, as if 
she could not make out whether Jatin would be 
angry or not if she took his tea to him. Feeling 
sorry, Jatin went forward to her and took the cup 


= from her hand. Could one inflict pain on this fawn 


in human form for a trifling reason? As soon as he 
took the cup he saw Potol suddenly appear at the 
other end of the verandah. Laughing silently, she 
shook her fist at him, as if to say, “Now you have 


| been well and truly caught !” 


That evening Jatin was reading a medical jour- 
nal when startled by the smell of flowers he saw 
Kurani enter the room with a garland of Bakul 
flowers in her hand. Jatin said to himself, ‘This is 
going too far. It is not right to allow further indul- 
gence to this cruel joke of Potol.’ He said to Kurani, 
“What a shame, Kurani! Don’t you understand, your 
elder sister is making fun of you?” 


Before his words were finished Kurani was 
about to go away, frightened and shrinking. Jatin 
then called her quickly and said, “Kurani, let me see 
your garland.” Saying this he took the garland from 
her hand. A radiant happiness came out perceptibly 


plait and went away. to her houserold work. - 
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on Kurani’s face. At that moment a bubbling sound 


ot loud laughter NR someone unseen wes dis 
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‘Next E on going to Jatin’s room to tease 
him Potol found the room empty. Only a piece of © 
paper was written,—'I am running away. Shri Jatin’ | 


“Kurani, so your bridegroom Fas fled? Couldn't. 
you keep him?" Saying this, Potol tagged at Kurani's | 


1t took Kurani 'Some time to understand th e 
situation. She stood like a picture staring fixedly 
before her. Then slowly coming to Jatin’s room she 
found it empty. The garland she kad pression the 
previous evening lay on the table. 
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The spring morning was sweet and soothing; 


the sunlight had come through the shaking brar od 
of the Krishnachura and, blendirg with shadows, 


fallen on the verandah. A squirrel ran about with its 
tail on its back and all the birds singing in mate P 
tunes failed in spite of all their effcrts to finish what 
they had to say. The joy of life was bubbling over 
in this corner of the earth, in this portion of the 
world created partly by the shadows of thick leaves 
and partly by sunlight. In the midst of it all, the 
girl devoid of intelligence was una5le to comprehend 
any reasonable meaning of her cwn life and of 
everything about her. What had happened? Why had. 
it happened this way? And after ;hat why did this. 
morning, this house, each and every thing become so 
entirely empty? She, whose capacity to understand 
was limited, was suddenly lowered down one day by 
someone into the mysterious bottomless cavern 9. 
pain of her own heart—without eren a lamp in her 
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er up n to this world, 
ul noise of trees, deer and birds 


. . . After finishing her household work, Potol came 


— room lying on the floor, holding on to one post of 
— the bed, as if she was entreating the empty bed by 
—— its feet, as if she was pouring down in fruitless hope 
. at the feet of emptiness the bowl of nectar which 
- was hidden in her heart. Crumpled on the floor, 
- with dishevelled hair and disarrayed clothes, that 
girl seemed to be saying in the language of intense 
- Silence, “Accept me, oh, accept me. Do take me.” 


. _ Becoming surprised, Potol asked, “What are you 


doing, Kurani?” | | 

|. . Kurani did not get up; she remained lying as 

she was. As soon as Potól came near and touched 
her, she began to sob wildly. 

|. Potol then understood and said, “You silly girl, 

— „Pave completely ruined everything. You are 
lost.” 












d 


Ed € Potol told Harakumar of Kurani’s predicament 
. and said, “What an awful calamity has taken place! 
- What were you doing? Why didn't you forbid me?" 


E ; Harakumar said, “I am never used to forbidding 
| you. Would it have been any use even if I had done 









-= .. "What kind of a husband are you? If I make a 
- mistake, can't you stop me by force? Why did you 
. allow me to play this game?" 


—.. Saying so, she ran and putting her arms round 
_ the prostrate girl's neck cried, “Sweet sister of mine, 
- tell me in full what you have to say." 


$ Alas ! What language had Kurani in which to 
present in words the unspoken mystery of her own 
heart? She lay with her entire heart pressed on a 
_ pain which was beyond expression, What that pain 
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| “Why did you make such a mistake ? 
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was, whether that happened to anyone else {m the 
world or not, what people called it, — of that Kurani 
knew — She could only speak through crying; 
to express the thoughts of her heart there was no 
other way. > | : 


Potol said, "Kurani, your Didi is very naughty, 
but she never even dreamt that you would believe - 


her words like this. Why did you make such a mise 


take ? Kurani, look up once at your Didi’s face, 
forgive her." | | E 


But Kurani's heart had then turned away. She- d 
could not look up at Potol’s face at all. She remain- 


ed hiding her face down between her arms even more — 


closely. Without understanding everything proper- 


ly, she was angry with Potol in a blind way. Potol — 


she stared at the row of areca palms glimmering in. 
the spring sunshine while tears streamed down her 


* * * * M, 
Next day Kurani could not be seen any more. 
Potol used to dress her lovingly in fine clothes and 
Jewellery. She herself was easy-going and took no 
care of her dress, satisfying all her desire of dress- 
ing up through Kurani., Those clothes and jewellery 
collected over a long time lay on the floor of the 
room. The Balas and bangles of her wrists, even the _ 
little clove-flower nose-stud she. had taken off and. 
left behind as if she had tried to rub off her body 


Harakumar Babu informed the police so that 
they might search for Kurani, That year so many . 
people were fleeing in so many directions on account 
from the’ crowd of fugitives became difficult for the 


police, Having experienced much suffering and em- 
barrassment through running 


Sons a few times by : 
Babu gave up the search. She whom they had 





Kurani look up once at your Didi's face, forgive her." ` 
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received from the lap of the unknown hid herself 
again in the lap of that same unknown. 
* * — 

Through special effort Jatin had got himself 
appointed as a doctor in the plague hospital that 
year. One day having finished his midday meal at 
home he went to the hospital and heard that a new 
patient had been admitted into the women’s ward. 
The police had picked her up from the streets. 


Jatin went to see her. The greater part of the 
girl's face was covered by a sheet. First Jatin lifted 
her hand and felt her pulse. The pulse did not show 
much fever but extreme weakness, Then removing 
the cover from her face for examination he saw that 
it was none other than Kurani herself. 


Meanwhile Jatin had collected all information 
about Kurani from Potol. Those two deer-like eyes 
of hers, shadowed with the unexpressed feelings of 
her heart, had constantly spread tearless sorrow on 
Jatin's meditating gaze during intervals of his work. 
That day the long eyelashes of her eyes closed in 
illness had drawn a line of darkness on her wasted 
cheeks. The moment he saw her, someone seemed 
to clutch at his heart. After moulding this one 
girl with such care, lovely and soft as a flower, 
why did the Creator float her down from famine 
on to plague? How did the delicate heart, which 
lay exhausted on the bed that day, bear the blows 
of so many disasters, the burden of so much pain, 
in its little span of life ? Where did it hold them 
all? Why did Jatin. come into her life like a third 
calamity from somewhere and get entangled in it? 
Suppressed sighs kept striking at the door of his 
heart — but the pressure of those blows struck 
at least one rapid Sequence of notes of happiness 
on the strings of š heart. That love which is 
rare in the world had ‘suddenly fallen of itself at 
noontide on a day in- spring like a bunch of full 
blown Madhavi flowers at Jatin's feet without his 
asking for it. Who in this world could lay a claim 
to that love which fainted like this after coming 
up to the door of death, the love which was an 
offering fit for the gods ? | 


.. Sitting beside ‘Kurani, Jatin began to feed her 
with sips of warm milk. She went on sipping the milk 
and after a long tihe opened her eyes with a sigh. 
Staring at Jatin’ E face, she tried to remember him 
like some distant dream. When Jatin shook her 
gently, placing -his hand on her forehead and called 
her, ^Kurani", then the last haze of her unconscious- 
ness suddenly disappeared; she recognised Jatin, and 
at once a tear-softened veil of love came down over 


her eyes. A vast soft serenity gathered on Kurani's 
eyes like the heavy solemn-looking monsoon sky at 


the first gathering of clouds. 
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Jatin said with tender care, 'Kurani, drink up | 
this little milk." Kurani sat up a little and, looking “ 
fixedly at Jatin’s face from above the cup, she drank 
up that milk slowly. 


A hospital doctor\ cannot sit all the time beside ` 
one patient. The work suffers, neither does it look. 
well. When Jatin stood up to attend to his other 
duties, Kurani's eyes became full of anguish with 
fear and despair. Holding her hamds Jatin consoled — 
her, saying, "Don't be afraid, Kurani. I will ie] 
back again soon." 


Jatin told the hospital authorities that the m 
admitted patient was not suffering from plague; she 
had become weak only through *ant of food, wi 
might be dangerous for her if sh» were kept theres 
with plague patients, 














With much special endeavour Jatin obtained 
permission to remove Kurani elsewhere, and took. 
her to his own lodgings. He also wrote a letter- 
to Potol giving her all the news. 


That evening there was no one in the room 
except the doctor and the patient. At. her head a 
kerosene lamp shaded with coloured paper spread a 
shadowy dim light, and on the b-acket a timepiece 
ticked away in the silent roem, swinging its 
pendulum. 


Placing his hand- on Kuran?s forehead, Jui 
said, “How do you feel, Kurani ?’” 


Giving no reply to his question, Kurani val 
Jatin's hand pressed down on her forehead. 


Jatin again asked, "Are you feeling better ?" 

Closing her eyes a little, Kurani said, “Yes,” . 

Jatin asked, “What is this round your neck, 
Kurani ?" | | 


Kurani tried to hide the thing, hastily drawing 
up her clothes. Jatin saw, it was a dried up garland 
of Bakul flowers. Then he remembered what that 
garland was. While the timepiece went on ticking, 
Jatin sat silently and went on thinking. This was 
Kurani's first effort to hide, her first attempt at 
concealing the feelings of her heart. Kurani had 
been a fawn. When did she become a young woman 
burdened with the sufferings of her heart? The 
light and the neat of what sun had dispelled the 
fog overspreading her intelligence, and so suddenly 
revealed her shame, her anxiety and her sorrow ? 


At about two or half past two at night Jatin) 
had fallen asleep while seated in his chair. Suddenly 
waking up startled by the noise of. a door bein 
opened, he saw Potol and Babu enter tl 
room with a large- -bag. 


— qua DO PME 
to bed thinking I would come tomorrow mornings 
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At midnight Potol said, ‘If I go tomorrow morning, 
I shall not be able to see Kurani. I have to go 
immediately’. Potol could not be persuaded anyhow 
to stay on there, Sending for a carriage we set 
out at once." 
2 Potol said-to Harakumar, “Go ‘and Sleep in 
Jatin's bed." 
| With a slight show of protest Harakumar went 
| and lay down in Jatin's room. It did not take him 
long to fall asleep either.  . 
| Returning, Potol called|Jatin to a corner of the 
room and asked, “Is there any hope ?" 


| Going near Kurani, Jatin felt her pulse arnd 
Shook his head, signifying that there was no hope. 


Not showing herself to Kurani, Potol took Jatin 
„aside and asked, “Jatin, tell me the truth. Don’t 
you love Kurani ?” 

_ Giving no reply to Potol, Jatin came and sat 
down beside Kurani’s bed. Holding her hand, he 
;ShooK it and. called, “Kurani”, “Kurani”, . 
| Opening her eyes, Kurani said with but the hint 
‘of a serene sweet smile, “Yes, Dada Babu ?" 

Jatin said, "Kurani, put this garland of yours 
about my neck." = 
| Kurani kept staring at Jatin's face without a 
wink, no sign of comprehension in her look. 

Jatin said, "Won't you give me your garland ?" 
| Receipt of this little indulgence of  Jatin's 
[affection revivéd in Kurani's mind a slight piqued 
‘feeling caused by his previous want of love. She 
‘Said, "What's the use, Dada Babu ?" Ed 
t Raising her head between his hands, Jatin said, 
"I love you, Kurani” ~- - | 
-~ Hearing this, Kurani remained still for a moment. 
"Then tears in abundance coursed down her eyes, 
"Getting down by the bed, Jatin knelt and placed his 
lowered head near Kurani's hand. Taking’ the gar- 
land off her neck, Kurani put it round Jatin's, 
Then Potol went near her and called, “Kurani.” 
v Forcing brightness into her emaciated face, 
Kurani asked, “Yes, Didi ? 
| Going near her, Potol held her hand and said, 
“You aren’t angry with me any more, sister ?" 





With serene soft eyes. Kurani said, “No, Didi." 

Potol said, “Jatin, will you go to the other room 
for a while ?” | | 

When Jatin went to the side room, Potol opened 
the bag and from within it took out all of Kurani's 
clothes and jewellery. Without disturbing the patient 
much, she wrapped carefully a red Banaras sari 
over her worn clothes. She Slipped on a bangle 
on one hand after’ the other, and then two Balas. 
After that she called out, 'Jatin". 

As soon as Jatin came, Potol made him sit on 
the bed, and put into his hands a gold neck-chain 
of Kurani's. Raising Kurani's head slowly, Jatin 
put it round her neck. i 

When the light of dawn fell on Kurani’s face, 
she did not see that light any more. The look of 
unfaded beauty on her face made one think that 
she was not dead — but she seemed immersed in 
a dream of bottomless bliss. 


When it was time to take the dead body away, 
Potol fell on Kurani’s breast and Said crying, 
"Sister, you are fortunate. Your death has been 
happier than your life." | 


Looking at Kurani, at that serene peaceful 
picture of death, Jatin began thinking, “The Owner 
of the treasure has taken it away. He has not 
deprived me either." 

Chaitra, 1309. 
(March-April, 1902) 


Mályadàn.-- rhe reference is to the exehange of garlands 
between the bride and bridegroom which is an essential 
part of the Hindu wedding ceremony. According to one 
of the ancient forms of Hindu marriage, the Gandharva, 
only the exchange of garlands: could be regarded as a 
complete wedding. 


Kuráni— A foundling girl Also 'Kurüni' is an abbrevia- 
tion of Káüth-Kuràüni, a girl who picks up stray bits of 
wood and twigs for a living — hence a beggar maid. 
A figure of Indian fairy tales akin to Cinderella. Reference 
to a Kath-Kuraéni was made by Jatin in a joke before 
he had met Kuràni, 4 





Potol put into his hand a gold neck-chain of Kurani's ...... Jatin put it round her neck. 
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^ sing his B.A. except to take up a job as a 
private tutor. His mother had died when he was 
still quite young. The father also closed his eyes 
on the world the year Prakash passed his B.A. 
With his father’s death, all his dreams of a suc- 
cessful career vanished from the horizon. His 
father had held a high office and with his assistance, 
Chander Prakash was certain of a promising career. 
The father’s death put an end to all his hopes and 
his ambitions. Married as he was to an edueated 
girl fond of good living, Chander Prakash found 
the meagre thirty rupees that he got as tuition fee 
not even sufficient for a bare living. But the 
Thakur’ Saheb whose son he taught provided him 
with a free furnished house next to his. This to 
some extent, compensated for the low salary; for, 
a house like that itself would have cost Prakash 
at least twenty rupees a month. The work was also 
light. He taught the boy only, for two hours a day. 
The Thakur and the Thakurain were both very 
fond of Prakash and considered him almost as a 
member of the family. There was no household 
matter on which he was not consulted. 


* * * * 


It was evening. Prakash had just finished his 
lessons with his ward, Virendra, and was about to 


leave when the Thakurain came in and said, “Don’t 


go just yet, son, there is something I have to consult 
you about.” Prakash wondered what it could be 
which even Virendra was not supposed to know. 
Taking him aside, Umadevi, the Thakurain, said, 
“T have received a very good offer for Viroo. Should 
we get him married ?” Prakash smiled and said, 
“This is a matter which Viroo Babu alone can 
decide, I am afraid.” ‘No, I want your opinion", 
said the Thakurain. Prakash hesitated for a 
moment and then said, “What can I say ? Undoubt- 
edly, he is already twenty* and is therefore of a 
marriageable age. But if he gets married he will 


' mot be able to study any longer." "So in your opi- . 
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nion,” ~ observed the Thakurain, “he ought not t 
get married as yet.” “You are the best judge o 
this," replied Prakash, “I have ptt before you both 
the pros and cons.” “In that case we had better 
get him married", said the Thakurain, ^I am afraid 
if he is left alone for long he may fall into f ad 
company." *'"There is no such danger", said Prakash, 
“so long as I am here; but there is no harm in 
getting him married either if you think that he 
ought to". “You will have to maze all the arrange- 
ments", said the Thakurain. Prakash smiled and 
nodded assent. [o0 E 

The marriage was fixed and >reparations began 
for it. Thakur Sahib was one of those people who 
completely lacked confidence in himself. In his eyes 
Prakash's degree was worth much more than his 
sixty years of experience. The eatire arrangeme nts 
for the marriage were therefore left in Prak ash’s 
hands. To be entrusted with spending nearly twelve 
thousand rupees was no mean tonour, The poo 
tutor of yesterday found himself overnight as the 
sole manager of Thakur Sahib's effairs. The whole 
day was spent in talking to cloth merchgñts, grocers 
and electricians. If he had wanted, he could have 
easily made a little fortune on these arrangements. 
But his conscience did not allow him this meanness 
especially to a man like Thakur Sahib who had 
plicit faith in him. The day, however, jeweller} 
worth five thousand rupees was purchased Prakash’ 
feet tottered. Returning home he said to , 
his wife, “What an unfair worlc this is. On one 
side there are people like us whc can hardly afforc 
a square meal: on the other are people like Thakur 
Sahib who spend thousands om jewellery alone. 
To-day he has purchased ornaments worth five 
thousand rupees for the daughter-in-law to be. — Soms 
of the pieces are really exquisite, masterpieces of 
good workmanship.” . Champa s»oke in her usual 
jealous tone, "What satisfaction is that to me? 
People like us are born only to slave their wa; 
through life.” “Goa is such an unjust creature,” 
said Chander Prakash, “we toil -he whole day E * 
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get just enough to eat at the day's end Whereas their meals, the ornaments were still on Prakash's | 















ople like Thakur Sahib enjoy life without doing mind, “I could not even dream,” he Said, "that 
Ero on money left behind s their forefathers.” such beautiful Jewellery could be made in this town. 
“Tt’s one's stars that are to blame", replied Champa, You would look like a queen if you Wore them, l 
“if your parents had left you money, you would have “Jewellery hardly enhances one’s beauty,” replied- 
done the same. And why talk about jewels alone.. Champa, “I have seen women who Still look very 
T haven’t even decent clothes to wear. I am wonder- ugly even after wearing Jewellery.” Miss a — 
ing how I shall go to the Thakurain’s house for the man Thakur Sahib is, really,” said Prakas ! he di | 
S f 4 not even offer a piece for you after all the work 
n age. I hope I get ill. That will provide a I am doing for him." “Don’t be childish", reprimand- 
r ood excuse.” And saying this she started crying. ed Champa. “What is so childish about it”? argued 
hander Prakash felt both annoyed and ashamed at srakash, "Hadn't he been such a miser as I know 


him to be, he would have certainly offered a’ piece." 
"I haven't come across any one so far," observed 
~~, Champa, “who would offer his own daughter-in-law's 
emite». jewellery to somebody else just like 
| "Un that". But Prakash was not con- 
C ap o vinced. “I am no mere somebody 
else", he went on, “I am the tutor 
of his son and am looking after all 
the arrangements for the marriage. 
- It won't have hurt him at all if he 
had given me a piece worth a 
hundred or two hundred rupees . 
for you, But wealth bas such 
a crippling effect even on the 
most enlightened minds that 
generosity and large-hearted- 
ness have no place with them.” 


It was nearly getting on 
to midnight. Prakash could 
not sleep. The ornaments ap- . 
peared again and 'again before 
his eyes and disturbed his 
sleep. Suddenly he got up. 
“Not even a thing on Champa”, 
he said to himself, “this is the 

. age for girls to enjoy thèm- 
Selves; but look at her. She 
has to go without even the 
smallest thing in life." And 
with these thoughts be steal- 
thily- walked out of the room, 
on to the roof of the house. 
The roof of Thakur. Sahib’s 
house was joined to his and 
only a five-foot wall separated 
the two houses. Prakash jump- 
ed over the wall and landed 
lightly on Thakur Sahib’s side. 
There was a deadly silence in 
the house. “I had better go 
down the steps straight into 
Thakur Sahib's room", he said 
to himself, “if he wakes up I 
shall merely say that I heard 
footsteps coming towards the 
room and followed them. No- 
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body will doubt my words. If 


iM. — ps on the other hand, I can lay 
my hands on the box of jewels 
| without waking anyone up I 


lam wondering how | shall go to the would have accomplished my. 


PE 2 f h : h mission. Everyone will blame the servants, I shall also 
hakurain’s house for the marriage. | ope Say that they must be responsible for the theft. No- 
| get ill) Saying this she started crying.- body will oven suspect me. After the marriage I shall 
- : leave the house and give the jewels to Champa one 

onan ee Agee — a T» ^ pr by one so that she won't also be any the wiser." 

our some dr And if I am still alive Even in spite of a perfect plan however, Chander 
o I shall cover you * with jewellery from head Prakash could notice a Sinking feeling in his heart 
> foot" CH pa smiled. “Your usual stories as he went down the steps. | 

gain," she said, "T am satisfied if we keep on get- M s ? i 

ng enough to eat." Prakash lowered his head and It was broad daylight. Prakash was still 
it his nails not being able to fulfil his boast im- asleep. Suddenly Champa came running to him and 
lediately, — — j : -= ` said, "Get up. There has been a theft in Thakur 


When they turned in at night after finishing Sahib’s house last night. The thieves took away 
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the box of jewels.” Prakash asked, without getting 
. up, “Hasn’t anyone been able to catch them ?” “Not 
a sound was heard’’, replied Champa, “and the sur- 
prising part is that they only removed the box of 
jewels. How they found the key and how they knew 
where it was kept is a mystery.” ‘Must be the ser- 
vants", replied Prakash, casually, “it cannot possibly 
be an outsider.” “But all their servants are old 
hands", observed Champa, “they have been with the 
family for years.” “It doesn’t take long for a man 
to become dishonest", said Prakash, “they must have 
got the opportunity and took advantage of it.” “Go 
and help them,” said Champa, “The Thakurain is 
crying her heart out. She calls your name and says 
how carefully you chose every design and how many 
months you laboured getting them ready.” Prakash 


got up and went to the Thakur Sahib’s house. 
“Champa just told me about the theft, mother,” he 
Said to the Thakurain, feigning worried, “what a 
calamity." Thakur Sahib was sitting holding his 
head in his hands, “The surprising thing is,” he 
said, “that no locks have been broken, no doors have 
been removed, there are no signs of any openings 
in the walls. From where could the thief have en- 
tered the house ?" Thakurain was still crying. ‘We 
are undone", she said, “the marriage is so near. 
But for your ceaseless efforts the jewellery woüld 
never have been ready in time. It must be an evil 
star under which it was purchased." Prakash whis- 
pered into Thakur Sahib's ear, “One of your servants 
must be responsible for the mischief.” The Thakurain 
overheard him and opposed the suggestion. “No,” 
she said, "it cannot be the servants. At times I 
have left as much as ten thousand rupees lying about 
in the house and ‘not a pie has ever been lost." 
Thakur Sahib was, however, inclined to 
agree with Prakash and said, "You don't 
know how quickly a man can become 
dishonest. It can never be said that 


‘| don't think’, he 
said, ‘much would 
come out of a 
police investigation.’ 











"3 
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just because’ a man has not stolen before, he 
wil never steal. I must report the matter to 
police. They will conduct a thorough search anc 
question every one. I am sure tie culprit will blurt 
out the truth when the police manhandles him.” 
Prakash shuddered at the suggestion. For, 3 
thought, if the police did not find the culprit amor 


the servants, they were bound to search his he 1s 
also. And that would be his undoing. “I dom! 





















investigation.” Thakur Sahib was surprised. 
talk like a child, Prakash Babu,” he said, “you } 
the thief will own up all by himself, without any 
effort on our part." And then as if on secon 
thought, he added “Perhaps you are right, Perhaps 
it won't be any use reporting the matter to~ he 
police. I don't think we will get the jewellery bae 
anyhow.” “But something must be done", said Pra 
kash. “It is no use," observed Thakur Sahib, "bu 
if we could get a detective, it might help. Büt where 
can one get a detective here. "The best thing is t 
keep quiet." “You can keep qviet,” said Prakash 
"but I cannot. The thief must >e found." “I 
full faith in the servants," said tie Thakurain a 
“Though I don’t know how and f-om where the : 
came but I am sure that the taeft has been com 
mitted by an outsider. He can come from your Sk 
also, you know." Prakash's heart missed a beat 
"I close my door every night," he said, “the o 
possibility can be that he entered the house e 
in the evening and hid himself somewhere." T 
three went up the roof. Footsteps were visible w 

Prakash had landed on Thakur Sahib’s roof and cor 
tinued towards Prakash’s side. Thakur Sahib se 
all this but kept quiet. Prakask said, “There is m! 






hardly any help. Such clues won't bring baek-th 
jewellery. The best thing is to arrange for mone 
and get’some new ones made". “I must leave- = 
house immediately,” said Prakash. “But it is n 
fault of yours", replied the Tlkakur Sahih. “Yol 
may not consider it my fault," said Prakash, “t 
the fact is that the thief entered the house 

my side. And my door remairs open till late 
night. I do not get back from work till ten o'cloch 


(Conzinued On Page 208 
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left hand appeared a small revolver. “Why, have À 


i Continued From Page 192") ; 
avoid them. We-have to flee far off, and that is 
Maat possible without money.” 

_ "Money ?” Shiukumari got up. “How much you 
need ?” | 
tà "Two hundred—three hundred. I can then take 
you to Sikkim, over to Gangtok direct. That is 
better, over there we will start life afresh. Let what 
lies behind be left behind."  Mahitosh looked in- 
toxicated. “We will start life anew.” 

| — "Two hundred—three hundred ! Shiukumari stood 
like a stone. Where can I have so much money ? 
A rummage of father's cash-box will bring out not 
.& pie more than a score of rupees; who else better 
_than I knows it! : | 
..." Mahitosh greedily stretched his hands towards 
her. But she stepped aside. Two hundred rupees ! 
. Baldeo will be waiting the night over. Thoughts 








"began to boil together like melted metals of a 
- volcano. Only once! Pollution of a single night ! 







The life as will come thereafter will wash away 


wi}. 
p 


everything along with its pure clean flow, will wipe 


the vicious nightmare. in 
- . "Come over to my breast," Mahitosh said. 
— “Iam coming after collecting money," Shiuku- 
“mari went out staggering like a drunkard. A fire 
is burning in her thoughts—as if shé had drunk 
off a pot of strong wine. Knave is his hunger, this 
-Baldeo's, for he is not prodigal enough to spend as 
much as three hundred just for a night's pleasure. 
"This trick of his is only to take revenge—to ransack 
me by treading and crushing my youth as long as I 
will retain it. I am not the first woman to step into 
“his snare ! | . 
—*. But, for me it will be only one night’s affair. 
For all my life lying before, I will give in to the 
‘basest defilement and the vilest humiliation of'a 
single night. Then....tomorrow. and day after ? 





yo 

















of Bhutan on our way to Sikkim! 

_ Shiukumari vanished into the dark in the man- 
ner of a delirious patient that tries to rise up and 
tush out, maddened by the tearing pain of intense 


fever raging in all the veins. 


was this strange swing in all his blood ! He seemed 
to have been fascinated by a nocturnal spirit, His 
own past, his life's vow—all had turned false and 
illusive. The call of the new—the call of an unknown 
untasted life—a life so varied, so full! This police 
chase—these troubled tantalised moments—what 
„harm if he got over them and took a plunge, what 
4oss if he let himself float on a wondrous ocean 
of.adventures! ~~ ad 

“Shiu, Shiu!” Mahitosh called in an ear-kissing 
voice 






= 












_ .Shiu did not come, it was Arabinda. Yes, Ara- 
ide Meets An inhuman man rose out of the 
oods; Mahitosh felt struck by a shiver of ice-melted 
water running through his whole body. 

_ Flashing torch-light upon his face, Arabinda 
‘Said in a thunderous tone stern in command, “I have 
found you out after a long search, 

— “Look, you have a lot to do besides making love 
‘to a hill girl over here. Get up." 

~- “Where ?" the voice sounded confused, nervous. 
~ "Twentyfive miles off. You will find there a 
‘nice shelter, our party men as well It won't be 
hard to do from there underground work in the 
town. Rise up" Oed NS Prius TR 

c*- “Jest now ?" Sr PUER e Sts = 2 3S) 
"Just now." Teeth in his mouth grated—in hi; 
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out all her impurities, all the painful memories of 


that time we were perhaps crossing over the: 


! E And Mahitosh lay on the bed— bewildered. What - 


T 


you become so ease-loving after passing a few nights 
in hillmen's home ?" i 

Mahitosh stood up like a mechanical toy—the 
hint of the revolver was a bit too obvious. S 

"A big horse stands ready outside," Arabinda 
said. 
up." E: 
The torch went off. Country-liquor diffused its 
smell in the quiet dark inside the hut. At a distance 
the Bhutias were beating cymbals raising tremend- 
ous jingle-jangles—they were trying to drive out 
evil spirits. à 7 

Did the stepping sounds of evil spirits vanish 
along with those of horse-hoofs ? 

*^*.3* 


Notes worth three hundred rupees earned 


through extreme humiliation and bitter pain !—the 
bunch of notes was soaking in sweat within her 
grip. Shiukumari was running fast through jungles 
panting. Thick black darkness—a person a cubit 
off was not visible. Shivers in sal leaves—flaming 
eyes of wild beasts here and there. | 
Mahitosh—where amtd this black darkness would 
she find him ? The forest had swallowed him up, 
had sunk him into its womb leaving no trace. Yet 
Shiukumari was looking round in the dark. Lacerat- 
ed by sal seedlings, her feet were bleeding, her whole 
body was getting scarred by thorns. So much dark- 
ness! If in such impenetrable darkness a little light 
could be found ! t 
Light was found. It turned sharper and sharper. 
Cracks of the leaves on fire—fear-stricken outcry of 
wild hens all around. : 
Not the sylvan moonlight — it was forest fire ! 
(Translated from Bengali by Sourin Choudhuri) - 


THE TRICKY TIGER - 


( Continued From Page 189 ) ! 


the forest must be killed today and so I have come 
prepared with it." | 

I taunted: “You know everything much in ad- 
vance—now just measure out how big it is." 


\ 
I held the rifle under the arm and held two 


torches in both the hands. Talkie and Jhanu leaned 
over the tiger and measured him carefully not once 
but thrice to be sure and declared, "Oh, the tiger ís 
as big as ten feet nine inches." It must have escaped 


the target of many a hunter and could be so big in 


size, I thought. Talkie Baboo's vociferations knew no 
bounds—he chose the best words he could manage: 

"Oh, you have showed extraordinary courage 
and restraint in tolerating the intensive bites of mos- 
quitoes—you have taken to fast—you have kept awake 
throughout the four periods of the night—and today 
is the closing ceremony. These must have brought 
you the siddhi. I give you the honoured decoration 
Nus Killer’ and shall address you as such hence- 
orth." 


It is natural for man to be elated with praise 


on his success. I achieved it after a long waiting and 


that too with such a big game. I embraced Jhanu-in 
my bosom and in my joy placed a caressing kiss on 
the rather unclean 
beards. Then I turned to Talkie and he, the ever- 
wakeful dainty creature, kept a few steps off from 
me and with folded palms, expostulated :' - T S 
"Don't you do that I say. I don't care for any 


kiss from lips used e!sewhere, you know!" 


And then in his usual] manner he laughed a 
laugh that reverberated in the dense forest, — 
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“We both have to ride the same horse. Hurry: 


cheek that was full of pricking | 
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(Continued From Page 203) 

It is quite probable that the thief may make another 
attempt, now that he knows the way. Champa is 
all alone in the house the whole: day and is mostly 
busy in the kitchen, It is not possible for her to 
keep an eye on who comes in. 'The best way out is 
to close this route," The Thakurain got very per- 
turbed. “Oh, don’t do that son,” she said, “we would 
be completely helpless without you." “That is very 
kind of you, mother,” replied Prakash, “but I must 
move out as soon as possible. The theft is due 
entirely to my negligence, and I must suffer for it." 
When Prakash had gone, the Thakurain said, “What 
a decent boy he is. The mere fact that the thief 
eame from his side is killing him." “One thing is 
certain,” said the Thakur, “he will not live in this 
house any longer. We will probably have to pay 
him twenty rupees extra every month towards house 


| rent." “I don't think he will accept that," observed 


the Thakurain. “He will have to," said the Thakur, 


"he cannot possibly live on thirty rupees a month." 


* * * * 


.  Prakash left the house the same day, aware 
as he was of the dangers of living there; but he 
spent the whole day at Thakur Sahib's house till 
the marriage took place. As a prelude to the offer 
of ornaments he said to Champa one day, “I have 
taken up a part-time job with a Seth Sahib on fifty 


rupees a month and am not going to withdraw a 


single pie out of it. It will all be used for your 
jewellery.” Champa was beside herself with joy. 
Her faith in her gods strengthened, 


Up till now there was no secret between Prakash 
and Champa. She had access to everything he had 


and knew what was where. But now Prakash kept . 


to'himself the keys to one of the boxes. Many times 
she enquired what it contained but he always evaded 
an answer or just said that he had packed up some 
of his old books that were lying. about. 
did not suspect anything. - 

One day she went into the room to give Prakash 
& betel leaf and found that he was sitting in front 
of the box looking at something inside it. Seeing 
Champa he immediately closed the box. Champa 
wondered why he was in such a hurry to close it 
but not being of ‘a suspicious nature she did not 


give much further thought to the subject. 


It was impossible for Prakash not to have a 
look at the ornaments whenever he got a chance. 
After all such a lot of wealth could not be left 
around without bothering about it. Whenever 
Champa was.away he opened the box and made sure 
that the jewellery was there. 


One day a theft took place in the neighbour- 
hood. Prakash started sleeping inside the house. 
Even the heat of June was preferable to leaving the 
jewellery unguarded. Champa tried to persuade him 
many times to sleep outside but he was adamant. 
"The thieves do not risk their lives for nothing," 


‘Champa would argue, “what can they expect to find 


in this house ?” Prakash used to get annoyed at 


-her insistence and would say, "For a poor man even 


the household ütensils are valuable." 
‘While cleaning the house, Champa once unwitt- 





-Whereas they used to plan for tae future. togethei 


Champa . 













; B UP j^ {je 
realised his mistake. Controlling ais voice, he said 
“Oh nothing. I just noticed the cange and wonder 
ed who had moved it." But he could not rest ti 
he got an opportunity to look at the jewellery. A) 
Soon as Champa went into the kitchen, he opene 
the box and started examining the pieces. Champ 
had made 'Pakories' and thinking fhat Prakash like 
them while they were still hot she took some to him 
As soon as he heard her coming Prakash quickl 
slammed the lid of the box and lccked it. Tt "ning 
to Champa, he said, "What have you brought ? 
don't feel hungry at all today. Ch you have madi 
'Pakories', have you ?" ; LUN 


* we 


to know what it contained. Unabk to find any key 


that he should go and.steal it. Hasn't he a com 
Science left any more 7?" Bs 
* PÉ- o ^ ^ ; A all 

From the day she discoverec Prakash's secret 
Champa was not the same,person any longer. -She 
used to be sad and picked up quarrels with him 
on mere trifles. Whereas they kad no secrets be: 
tween them before, a wall now separated the- two. 































before and sympathised with eaca other, they nov 
did not even talk to.each other for days. 9» 


Many months passed by. A vacancy. occurrec 
in the city bank for an Assistant Manager. Prakash 
had passed the Accountants’ examination and st 90€ 
very good chances of getting th» post. The- only 
hitch was that the bank required a cash security 
of ten thousand rupees. He coulé not think of am y- 
one who would lend him such a large amount. One 
day he casually mentioned it to Thakur Sahib. Tha- 
kur Sahib immediately suggestel that he should 
apply. “But where will I get the money,” said Pra- 
kash: “Don’t bother about the meney,” said Thakur 
Sahib, “if all other requirements are met, the se u- 
rity will be arranged.” Prakash was surprised. “You 
mean you will put in the security money,” he asked 
unable to believe his ears. “What is so surprising 
about that ?" replied Thakur Sah_b. [7 ae 


Prakash came back to his house. —— the 
chances of his getting the job were bright now he 
was feeling restless and sad. Thakur Sahib’s go od- 
ness was trampling under its feet his own wicked- 
ness to him. Reaching home he gave the news to 
Champa. She did not seem enthusiastic either z 
turned away her face. After a moment she sa 
"Why did you rope in Thakur Sanib.? It is a ms 
ter of money. A little slip on your part and the 


poor man will lose ten thousanc rupees. We are 
all right as we are." Prakash smelt suspicion in 
her tone and said, "What do yom mean by a little 
slip on my part ^ You think I am so incompetent,” 
"It is not that", replied Champa, "only it does 1c 
take long for a man to become díshonest." F 
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looked piercingly at her but could not fathom the 
- hidden meaning of her remark. “Could it be," h 
wondered, "that she haa come *O kaww about 


b ox of jewels.” To get an answer to this question 
le EM impatient. As soon as they finished their 
neals, he asked again, "What were you thinking of 
à en you said that it does not take long for a man 
> become dishonest ?" “I didn't have anything in 
ri eular in mind," replied Champa, “it was only 
— statement.” Prakash was not satisfied, 
aq - asked again, “So in your- -opinion all bank 
pe“ are liable to become dishonest.” Champa 
antec to get out of the argument, and said, “I 
n as onl nly r thinking of the money you made in Thakur 
)s son's marriage.” Prakash felt relieved, 


>. 


































milled and said, “Oh you mean the commission. But | 
m ng ga commission is no crime. Even the highest . 
Xf officials take commission." Champa replied, her ~ 


ro fee full of hatred, “To cheat a man who trusts 
JOL | 80 implicitly even of a pie is a crime in my eyes. 
m oule have considered you honest only if you had 
e and réturned to him all the money you got 


E pe: nission. Look at his treatment towards you, 
x the last six months, You left the house of 
our own accord yet he stil keeps on paying you 


vent rupees a month extra. Whenever he gets 
yth ling from his lands he always sends some for 
- You did not have a watch; he gave you his 
1. Whenever your servant is absent, he sends 
pown to do our work. During, my. illness he paid 
E: the doctors' fees, and used to come twice a day 
Bur after my health. And now he has offered 
"the security money’ on your behalf. It is no 
all matter. Most people will not make such an 
pov to their close relations. Ten thousand 
is is after all no meagre sum. On top of it 
oe e danger that he loses the entire amount on 

s ghtest mistake on your part. One should be 
repared'to sacrifice even one's life for a person 
ke T hakugy Sahib instead of cheating him." 


* Prakash lay down after eating his Ki. His 
cience was pricking him. Champa’s words had 


ou. 
W 
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rought him face to face with it and they struck . 


im almost as a surgeon's knife strikes a ripe boil. 
e ond see himself as he really was — lowdown, 
dess and cruel. The words affected him almost 
à social or political cartoon affects us when it 
rtre = baser side of our nature, They awaken- 
his sleeping ADT) T box of Jayme 
1 pestering his soul. 
m * 2A. * * * 
Prakash got the job in the bank, and held la 
aS st to celebrate the occasion. Thakur Sahib. his 
e, , Virendra and his newly wed bride, all were 
vited. After. the feast Thakur Sahib got up to 
E said, "Dada, I don't let you go at 
our. You must stay here the night." Champa 
ot approve of the suggestion. There weren't 
igh beds in the house, nor enough beddings: 
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ihi ultimately gave in. 
EB B was twelve o'clock at night. Thakur Sahib 


he three women slept inside the room. Making 
ìre that everyone was asleep, Prakash got up, 
into the room. Opening his box he removed 


ouse. Many months ago also he had entered that 


Te 
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there space enough to accommodate them 
‘But “Prakash kept on — and Thakur - 


as sleeping upstairs. Prakash was in the verandah. | 


m. oved the keys from under Viroo's pillow and - 
box of jewels and went to Thakur Sahibs 
Due. like this. But whereas | then he was out to — 


— zii 





commit a crime, today be SAU SC oss — 
for it. Whereas then his steps receded at every 


move he made, today they urged him to go on. 

Going inside the house quickly, he deposited the 
box under Thakur Sahib's bed and came out. Even 
Hanumanji could not, have felt such joy at bringing 
the piece of mountain with ‘Sanieevani’ as Prakash 
was experiencing now. His feet refused to touch 
the ground. Viroo was still asleep when he came 


back. Slipping the bunch of keys under his pillow, 


Prakash went off to sleep. 
+ * # * 

Thakur Sahib went home in the morning. Pra- 
kash used to go in the evenings to teach Viroo, 
Today he could not resist the temptation of going 
earlier and reached Thakur Sahib’s house in the 


afternoon. The moment Virendra saw him, he — 


shouted, “Babuji, it was a very lucky feast at your 
house yesterday. The box of jewels has been found.” 
Thakur Sahib also came in and said, “It was really 
an auspicious Occasion. Not even a thing is missing 


from the box." Prakash feigned surprise, opened 
the box and said, "It is really remarkable that the 
box should have come back after six months, without 
a thing missing. I cannot understand it. " "You 
are not the only one," said Thakur Sahib, “nobody 
can understand it. I am inclined to agree with 
Viroo's mother that the supernatural has a hand in 
it." "If I had not seen it with my own eyes I would 
have never believed it," said Prakash. “The occasion 
must be celebrated," ‘said Thakur Sahib, “you must 


come and dine with us tonight." “Did you consult — 


any Pundits about the loss", asked Prakash. “Yes, 
a number of them’’, replied Thakur Sahib. “Then 


it must be due to their eforta’: said Prakash, “that i 


you have found. the box." 


‘Reaching home that evening, Prakash gave the : 
news to Champa. She came running, embraced him. 


tightly and started weeping. It appeared to her as 
if she had got back her long lost husband. “There 
is a feast at Thakur Sahib's house tonight", said 
Prakash, “we have also been invited." “I also want 
to feed a thousand beggars today", said Champa. 
"It wil cost you a hundred rupees", retorted Pra- 
kash, “I don't care what it costs." replied Champa, 
"I am so happy today that I could spend a thousand 
rupees." Seeing her so happy tears rolled down 
Prakash's eyes.: 


( Translated Am Madan Gupta ) 
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By TARASANKAR BANDOPADHYAYA 


E was a very big -workshop — turning out fire 
bricks and supplying fire clay, All of a sudden 
with the very onrush of the war it went on expand- 
ing in body like the Vindya hill. Modern Vindya 
would not yield to any Durbasa. Rather it might 
yield to Basista — why might ? — it would, The 
day Basista would appear in the garb of peace it 
would then bow down its head. In other words, 
the workshop would go on expanding till the hostili- 
ties were over. The iron-works of the country were 
being supported by its production. Wagons for 
transport were arranged by the War Department. 
They were despatched by telegraphic message. The 
1 local railway staff always showed favour to the 
E- workshop authorities. Now it had stepped up. 
Under governmental order the police was to keep 
special eye on the workshop — to render immediate 
assistance as soon as there was any possibility of 
any edisturbance, The manager of the workshop 
drew a salary of Rs, 1000. The officer-in-charge 
drew a pay of Rs. 125———; he too always showed 
*fayour — now the heavy burden of governmental 


"well-wisher of yours, Sir. I am here for 5- 7 T 
Such a faithful man is rare.”  . vU 

The manager asserted — “But the man fled 
away yesterday with several machine tools." be 


“__Phani has stolen and fled!" The officer ¥ as 
surprised beyond measure, EM. 


Ex 
f ! PA 

* Oh, yes. Please make an 2ntry in the diary. 

The manager stood up and said, "I was going 
to the station. But on the way I thought that J 
should personally go and inform. Other people toc 
would come up. Please investigate into the matte! 
personally." - 


He opened the door of his motor car and insisted 
“You must find that devil out. We shall rewarc 
you from our company for this work." 


Though on the wrong side of sixty, Phani Mistr 
was no less active than a robust young.man, Oniy 
he felt slightly fatigued now-a-deys. Standing ovel 


oF 


b order was tightly pressing down on the weight of 


, 


he officer again expostulated, "He is a great 
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the pay exceeding Rs. 875. Previously when the 
officer met the manager he would hail him with 
"good morning, Mr. Bose," Of course with reverence. 
But now that reverence had been mixed up with fear. 
With a touch of awe he would now address “good 
morning, Sir," if they met. Formerly he would 
wear a smile as he hailed. Now it had vanished. 
There was enough of adequate respect in past re- 
ceptions but the reception of that day beat all re- 
cords. The officer stood up from his chair and said 


LU. Sir ? Please come in! Please come ini chink of his expanded lips, the two sets of teeth 
ase! | closely knit as the indented wheels of the machin 
“I have come to have an entry in the diary." are knit. He would move forward like an eel b; 
“Diary ?" the deft and two-fold application of his skill ar 


“__Phani Mistri——; certainly you know him— 
that old mistri ?” — 
"Yes, Sir, I know him very closely. He's in 
your workshop from the very beginning." 
~ —''Oh yes. That man,” | 
“A hard drunkard.” 


k ; ig “Yes.” 


“But a ripe; experienced map.” 
= "The manager simpered 


at the site where parts of big machineries weighin; 
10 to 15 maunds were being lifted, he would fee 
chagrined. Suddenly he would come forward ant 
stopping the operation cries make a face and show 
“Hei-o! Hei-o! Hei-o! Gluttons — all. Be oft" 
Then he would put his shoulder under the lifting ro 
and slowly would erect himself. Blood wonn usl 
into his face and eye and it seemed that forthwii 
blood would burst out. The muscles of his 
chest and hand would stiffen up Lke the hard, rocky 
uneven black earth, One could see through th 




























the momentum of the iron-skeleconned machine, — 


Even yesterday Phani was there, Even in th 
evening he smoked his biri in the old engine room 
Now and then he quaffed wine drawing the bottl 
from his pocket. Just at 8-30 P.M, he was foun 
in the club-room listening to the Radio song 
Others might not make correct guess but he guesse 
correctly that between 8-30 P.M. and 9 P.M, som 
female singers would sing and he further discovers 
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5 that those songs were not recorded Songs. So 
. believing in the infallibility of his: reasoning and 

judgment. he would sit before the Radio and listen 

to the songs and would sense the proximity of the 
. Singer. Mentally he constructed the imaginary 
. figure of the songstress and would shout “bravo” 
k as the tune possessed him. Even yesterday he went 
- through that routine. ! 


ae, 


- In 1919 or 1920 immediately after the last great 
war, the foundation was laid for this workshop, It 
` started with a three-roomed hut, a small kitchen, 
and a big shed — all straw-thatched — built 
. on & stony tract of high land where formerly there 
J Was'a forest of Palash trees. The total strength 

consisted of 5 people — the swarthy-coloured, big- 

bodied, large - mouthed, big - toothed, balled - eyed 
i, manager, one darwan, one office clerk, one goods 
- clerk and that Phani Mistri. Two more local persons 
were added — one cook and one servant. Again 
he manager did not stay permanently. | Coming in 
the night of Thursday, he would live there for 3 
. days from Friday to Sunday and would depart in 
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sity he would send secret messages to the manager 
_ scribbling them in irregular lines of thick letters. 
"Dear Sir, something amiss here. The nearby 
lar regn firm is after us for our removal and schem- 
_ ing vigorously. Please come sharp and every thing 
will then be told. The attitude of the goods clerk 
. is doubtful. Please bring with you several numbers 
. of 'Harinaran Boltu’ and strong ‘tape’.” Then he 
put his signature in irregular English letters as P. 

Mistri which was of course unintelligible, long-drawn- 
. out as it was looking either as undecipherable 
" Serawling or as the signature of. a pucca Burra 
i Shaheb. | - 


-.  “Harinaran Boltu" is holding nut bolt and 
. "tape" — belting. These are the self-made jargon 
_ of the industrial workers like many others as 
“shaftu” «OP shaft, "Tily" for trolley, *Valbu" for 
. valve, “goz kak” for gauze cork, *Humbor" for ham- 
. mer and the like that is found in constant use among 
_ them in the industrial area. of that part of Benga 
_ which is now included in Bihar. 


* ** * i * 


| Some 25 years back before the workshop was 

founded, it was to strike this *Humbor" that Phani 
left his home to work in a colliery. Born in an 
iron-smith family, he joined it as a strong and 


p 
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 able-bodied young man and it was in its iron-$mith 
“shop that he heard that hammer was called 
 "Humbor". That colliery was owned by this com- 
 pany and the company at that time existed merely 
in name in the printed letter-head. The proprietor 
had an imposing figure and was given to high living. 
When he came to the colliery he brou 
him basketfuls of fruits, vegetables, foreign liquor 
in packed cases and soda water in baskets. 
1f it was winter, there were big lobsters in addition 
as there would be Hilsa fishes in the rain 
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_ He acquired, at the hand of his teacher, that power 
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and crabs as big as the skull of a tot. The colliery 


was named "Kuthi". Everything was on royal scale 
in the Kuthi at that time. Every labour group was 
presented with goat and wine was paid for. There 
would be feast in the officers’ mess and they shared 
the store brought by their master. In addition 
money was sanctioned for goat. He halted in the 
Manager’s Dak Bangalow. At the time of his depar- 
ture, tips ranging from an eight-anna-piece to a 
five-rupee note flowed freely. 


After the lapse of 4 years Phani fell into the 
good graces of his master. Then he left the ham- 
mer and became the junior mechanic. The senior 
mechanic, his preceptor, would usually sit idle and 
pat him. Phani worked like a demon and did not 
allow his preceptor to do anything. The old man 
too loved him dearly and unreservedly poured out 
to the dregs all his learning to his disciple — not 
merely his mechanical art but his characte&, philo- 


Sophy of life and everything also. In a wondrous 
way he was taught all.the secrets of the engine, 


boiler, pump shaft, pulley and of all mechanical 
gadgets. The old mechanic would piece together the 
opened parts of the engine and attaching the hose 
to the steam released its power. “Look at it!” — 
he would accost Phani. 


The engine began to. operate. The gleaming, 
oil-besmeared piston pushed in and out and made the 
master-wheel -circle about at first slowly end then 
with faster to faster speed. At the pull of the belt- 


ing attached to the wheel, all other wheels | were 
set in motion and in the twinkle of an eye, the interior 
of the tin-shed began to reverberate with sounds. 
The roof above and the floor beneath the feet vibrat- 
ed under the impact of the sound and :he speed 
of the whirling machineries. Or he would tighten 
the brake or stop the steam and the engine too 
would come to a dead halt by degrees, With wonder- 
waiting eyes Phani looked on ! 


Step by step he mastered the details. Like a 
mature sitarist knowing the subtleties in musical 
notes he developed the sense of fine distinction in 
sound and could tell what sound the machine would 
produce with a small loose bolt; The loud flourish 
of the noises forming out of the varied machines 
was like a grand symphony or the buzz of the nu- 
merous strings of a gigantic iron sitar. As taught 
by the master he could instantly guess the wrong 
notes and knew where to tighten or where to loose. 


of. discernment in the matter of machine which is 
displayed by an Arab Sheik in case of a horse or 
by our villager in case of a cow. At the mere sight, 
he could tell the horsepower of the machine or the 
power it bore or the power to which it was reduced. 


Simultaneously he was taught the art of charg- 
ing sale tommission in the matter of machine- 
transaction. | 


He was also taught — “The owner is the lord 
who maintains you. You are under his parental 
manager is to be bowed down to, to 
le recompensed with presents in place of commis- 
sion but in reality, he is the devil incarnate. The 
owner offers service — the manager fires the opera- 
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ing. He was 
_ ‘stop-kak’. Go on with the steam, guy! 
P. engine would gallop with twenty H.P.” 


21x. 1? Quaffing his measure, he would hand out the 
^. bottle with enthusiastic Hindi “Take it, fellow! 
n T4 Steam yourself up." 


m —' Another lesson was — 
— enjoyable than the flesh of a woman". "Why don't 
— you look around ? — who is an exception ? — the 
_ Proprietor, the Manager, the Office Babus, the 
—— Darwan"? 

p-t 













"There is nothing more 


- 


OON ý He took him to the brothel at Ranigunj. On 
—— enteri the hovels, he called out the 
up. 


entering into one of 
~ girls and lined them 7 
“Tell me; whom do you like ?" inquired the 
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. Another further lesson was — “If you are to 
e anybody, injure your boss but never a poor 
man. Never, never. If you find a poor man caught 
In theft turn round your face and go away. If you 
are sitting then just turn round. Be warned, never 
- do him any harm. If you do so, what's the difference 
= between you and that roguish manager ?" 

ES * * * * 
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Pe This workshop was built by his own hand by 
~ Phani. After bringing the machineries, beams for 
— the shed, rafters, angles, tees, bolts and nuts and 

commencing the work of construction he brought ia 

. old Enayet from the neighbouring European factory 
. Where even in his old age this white-bearded turban- 
. ed Enayet was passing his time as a junior mistri. 
— On the other hand the work-shop here dealt with 
-. Chinese clay — a job with which he was not familiar. 
— Along with the fiendish manager, the proprietor 
 .—. eame there on that day. A big goat was slaughtered 
_ before the evening and its one-inch-thick fat filled 
_ up the small tumbler. Two were sitting together 
~. . uncorking the diminutive-sized flat whisky bottle. 
~ — Phani was called up. 


fi Ae sat with folded hands after making obeisance. 
. One longish fat bone of that big, goat was being 


" . tackled by the manager betiveen his teeth. His 
` two big eyes were reddish like the Kootch seed. 
. j^ The owner sat demurely. 

MU None. spoke anything. After a brief silence, 


i . Phani broke the ice *my lord." 


.—.. The proprietor turned round ^I want a brick- 


* 


—  mistri within a week." 
1. Phani replied “I am trying my level best.” 
“Must be inside the week.” 


er 2d Perhaps at that moment the bone between the 
. teeth of the manager was pulverised to dust. He 
~ rejoined “or I will chew up your head." | 
he Phani scratched his head and replied “Let me 
sir." 
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Uncorking the bottle he would ejacul: ‘Open 
the stopkak. Go on with the steam, — guy | 
— foreign brand. How delicious! How ‘into: icat 
ing ! B 

On the very upees 
down, he enticed away à handsome young female 
labourer from the European firm. The girl was in 
the keeping of Enayet. NOI 

On the next day, Enayet came to up | 

Phani ordered the Darwan to sit with the g 
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It did not end in a row but there was a ve al 
duel. At the end, Phani prepared = chillum of ganj: | 


wil 
get Rs. 10 more. The woman will ive in your house | 
and she will not have to do any wo-k. She will have 
her deily wages". | 


Enayet could not give any reply to it. — e | 
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him to take a puff or two. Ss 


Enayet came and took his seat and 

the chillum. On the next day at dead of n 
arrived with two more mistresses, His luggage 
brought down by the cart of the worksho o. 9v. 
Thereafter the workshop went on with the ; 
test speed. Kiln after kiln was s. s I 
Enayet. Phani set up the boiler, the engine, th 
pump in the nearby river and chine 
to pulverise the earth to dust. The manager showed — 
him many diagrams from the book., Phani made — 
hand-made tools after those models. The carpent m 
fabricated varieties of moulds under his guidance. 
order, The earther 
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the grinding machine © 
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To day, of all days, the joy of giving is 
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his most favourite machine — on that engine — he 
- laid himself down and kissed it and patted it 
.. profusely, 2 Hs a à 


Phani was all-in-all in that workshop. Every 


A e in it was in his finger-tips. He remembered ` 
. all the accounts from the big machine down to the. 


- minute needle. The godown account could not be 
reconciled. One new “mercury level" was missing. 
Missing too were some trolly lines, several engine- 
parts that were newly indented. Even the pump that 
was first used was found to be lost. The goods 
clerk was in absolute desperation — he lived from 
- hand to mouth and was the son of an ordinary 
householder and timorous. To top it, the darwan 
was keeping guard before his quarters uuder the 
order of the manager, Phani was absent from the 
place. He went to Raniganj on company’s business. 
. The senior mistri sent him to inquire about iron 
materials in a colliery. He spent there eight days 
- in place of four. On account of sale commission he 
earned nearly hundred rupees out of which only 
rupees twenty and some annas were left in his 
pocket. Besides, he had a bill to the tune of rupees 
. twenty five as travelling and halting charges. A 
gold ornament was presented to the girl with whom 


i he lived there. Though not so much worth, it cost 


him rupees fifty. 

On his arrival he found the workshop in a state 
of commotion. Even the owner had come down from 
Calcutta. Discussion was raging whether the goods 
clerk would be handed over to the police. The 
manager of the Calcutta office was in its favour. 
He was a pucca shaheb. Whenever there was any 
talk of showing mercy or of his being an old servant 
of the company, he would stop the discussion by 
saying “Rubbish”. i 


The manager said “clap him into the room and 


give a good spanking.” 
The proprietor kept mum. i 
. Phani heard everything and bowed down before 
him. He said "Let me try if I can reconcile it. 
About that old pump — it was not worth much." 
The manager of the Calcutta office argued 





The manager said ‘Clap him ‘nto 
the room and give a good spar king" 





in that site where the plinth of the new Dak —— 





"whether it was or was not is not the point. Whe 
is it gone?” M —— LES 

"Where can it go, sir? When the new pump 
was indented, it was taken out and thrown awa 





was being dug out. It is now covered with earth 
and can be found out if the earth is removed." 
The matter was recalled by the manager too. 
Earth was forthwith removed amd it was actually 
found out. . | a 
"Engine parts ?” er DM 
"Why, Sir? They are fittec with the engine. 
They were taken direct from the station into the 
shed. I took them out and fitted them." | 
The owner and the two managers were taken 
before the engine. The fitted parts and their foreign 
trade marks were checked and found correct. oa 
“The old parts ?” | H 

“I am looking into them, Sir ?" B 
“Trolley lines ?” $ 
“They are affixed in the new shed. Some tees 
were short. As they were lying idle, they were 
EUM there. Our Manager Babu was apprised of 
EM — 
This time the manager remembered it. “Oh 
yer. „Now the old engine parts and the mercury 
evel 2”. | | a 
"Let me inquire about them, Sir" Taking the 
goods clerk along with him, Phani stepped out. 
The clerk gripped his hand ard waited “mistri, 
save me!” Ses ESL 
"Save! what have you done with those parts ? 


3 uu ^i 
4 
à 31 






<r) 
You took them direct from me in the godown.” 
"—when my daughter was seing married —'* 
he could not finish it and wept oat. Ot Sie 
“Hum! Sold at what price? To whom?” : 
"To that Marwari, the store-supplier. I borrow- 
ed rupees five hundred from him. There were re- 


it to anybody. Then you would >e done for. Take 
me money and send some one to the bazar to have 
p." TO UH 





Towards evening Phani apoeared before th 
management and said “The level was with Ebrahim 
While the engine was working, I aad hastily tc take 
it from the godown. It was handed over to Ebrahim 
as soon as I did with it. That assine fool kept it 
with him." — 

“Engine parts ?” ay 

Phani scratched his head ané went on, “Oh the 
dead bone ? Could there be their accounting ? With 
the indent of the new materials, tae old rubbish was 
thrown away. They were lying. scattered around 
the engine house for a pretty long time. They 
might be found by removing the eerth or the workers 





him now." ; | 

Phani bowed down &nd pleaced "'Sir, the r 
goods clerk borrowed rupees five hundred when his. 
daughter was married. Without any fault of his, 





that poor man na 
He began to scratch his head 24 
The proprietor ordeved “Let him have an ine 
crement of rupees ten." — 
* . 
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* * NU 
As if suddenly the titme changed. At least Phanj 
thought so. He relished the exeitement of 19 J 

—— (Continued On Page 2135, 
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Swadeshi movement. He too wore Khadder, stopped 
sale of liquor in shops but distilled it near the river 


bank, But all those disturbances ceased and sud- 


denly strikes in workshop came into vogue. 


Phani was flabbergasted. He could not decide 
what side to take up. When the first meeting was 
convened, Dulu Singh—at one time a learner under 

- him—proposed him to the chair. The first flush was 
- not disliked by him. Sitting in the chair with gar- 
. land of flowers around his neck, his chest was 
prettily extended. 


But after some time, he became restless. What 
the speaker was driving at? “So long we were 
- telling that the proprietors were in loco parentis to 
us. They were our masters and lords. We thought 
- that they fed us, gave us our raiment. They 
taught us to say all those things all along and taught 
- us to memorise them just as a pedagogue would 
_ teach to memorise the alphabets of the language 
The owners are not our parents or lords. They 
might be owners of the workshops but no owners of 
the workers therein. 'They don't feed us or give us 
* raiment. Not a single item of our daily ration—atta, 
salt, rice, curry and the like—is doled out to us out of 
- grace. They have become partners of our bread. 
They coax us and impart wrong ideas and by that 
process they impose a share on our daily necessaries. 
‘Just ponder what bone-breaking labour we render 
from dawn to evening! We poke coal into the 
boiler, keep the engine going and from machine to 
machine we hop and work. We are heated by the 
fire in the kiln, we inhale dust in profusion and we 
are bespattered, all over the body with mud. It is 
because we work that the goods are manufactured. 
And those goods are sold by the owners and they 
make lots of money. They have Polleau and Kalia 
: for their dishes, fine clothes for their dress and fine 
silken chaddar and costly shoes. They take their 
outings in motor cars, sleep in the high storey and 
daily thousands of rupees go into their coffers. They 
have all these at the cost of our living necessaries. 


On the other hand, if we protest, we are dubbed as _ 


traitors. Have we got any respect before them? We 
don't eat their salt, God has given us strength and 
with that strength we work and labour. What res- 
pect is there before those who cheat us of the earn- 
ings of our labour? They are traitors all.” 


In his presidential chair, Phani was exhausted 


by perspiration. He did not imagine that topic of . 


that nature would crop up. Always he looked upon 
his proprietor as his master. His preceptor taught 
him not to do any harm to him. He got tips from 
his master, drank his tasted wine and felt tickled 
with his endearing abusive epithets hurled at him, 
He discovered streaks of affection in all these. What 
the man was imputing all about him? Had he not 
been the President, he himself would have started up 
a shindy What the master would say when he 
would hear it? Besides the speaker was indulging 
in fantastic nonsense. To whom does the money 


belong? If they were driven like mongrels being too 


' clever, they would die of starvation? 


From his presidential chair he protested, “Well, 
Sir, what you are saying is entirely wrong." 


From the speaker to everybody present—all felt 


& bit startled. 

Phani continued, “Look here, Sir, the workshop 
did not spontaneously sprout up like & tree from the 
earth. Heaps of money were required. The owner 
advanced them from his pocket." 

The speaker laughed and replied, “Just as the 
workshop is not a spontaneous growth like the tree 
from the earth, money too is not the fruit of a tree. 
It does not drop on the ground nor has it been col- 
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.. all the workers be united. If with the dismissal of — 
~ one, the entire strength goes away and none from - 
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Phani continued, ‘Look here, Sir, the workshop _ 
did not spontaneously sprout up like a tree 
T Heaps of money were required ............1 1? 


lected from droppings. Neither has he manufac- z 
tured money at home. He accumulated it too from - | 
the earnings of an old workshop like the present n 
one—by forcible impost on the earnings of the 
labour of the poor workers.” AA 

It hit back his memory. Phani recalled the — 
story of the old colliery. His maszer amassed his — 
wealth from it. But still such invectives could not 
be heaped on him. The speaker had no idea of his | 
strength and worth, 3 


He exclaimed, “you are talking al this! You are he 
inciting the labourers. It's true they drive the © 
machine but what would happen to you if you are ad 
fired tomorrow ?" E 

The speaker laughed and said, “Then too, the 
workshop would come to a standstill. The wheel e 
profit wil not revolve." 


Phani too laughed, "New men will be i ndented | 
and you will be driven out. What then?” 


"The newcomers too are labourers. What - 
wil say to-day will be repeated by them to-morrow, | 
If the workers of the world are united—then? Then 
what will the owners do? It is the proposition—let 





anywhere replaces it — then? What then?” 


 Phani was confounded. The labourers in the 
meeting raised a tumultuous roar. E in said! Cor- 
rectly said!” 

The speaker insisted, “our wages should be 
increased.” 

“Of course.” 22 

"Our work-time should be curtaLed," lc 

*Urgently." UU. 

"—otherwise we would go on strike” vx — 

*Certainly, certainly." | 

Jn that ui Sa that youngster Duh ‘singh 
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DO YOU KNOW ? 
Supra Ink is manufactured 
according to a better and 
most modern Scientific formula, 
based on 25 years’ research and 
after chemical analysis of 
different popular Foreign Inks, 
by famous Scientist Sri A. Bose, 
—who stood first in M.Sc. App. 
Chem. (C. U.) 

Supra Ink is tested and cer- 
tified by Government Test 
House and highly appreciated 
by world famous Scientists. 
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A FINE 


TRADITION IN | 
FINEN ESS? Since her inception .33 years ago, ‘Dhakeswari’ has 


consistently aimed at producing not only more and more clothes for the people 
but also better and still better varieties to meet their aesthetic sense ! — So sue- 
cessful has she been in her efforts that, today, ‘Dhakeswari’ Fabrics are - 
synonymous with fineness, quality and durability; compared piece to piece 
with fabries of any other make, they wear longer, which led prudent people 
all over the country to say “For 25% more wear, buy Dhakeswari Fabrics”! 


THE 


DuakeswARI Cotton Miis LTD. 


Dacca Office — 36, Hatkhola Road, Dacca. 
Regd. Office — 41, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta, 


Mill No. 1 — Dhamgarh, No. 2 — Godnyle (Narayanganj, East Pakistan), No. 3 — Suryyanagar, Asansol, . 
West Bengal. 


Sri SURYYA KUMAR BASU, Managing Director, Managing Agents. 
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(Continued From Page 213) 
whom Phani taught with his own Nand. twitted 


. Phani as an effete, out-of-date, remittance man. He 


proceeded on, “when a tiger's cub is caught, man 
end gly dopes it daily with opium. ' All through 
his life:the tiger forgets that he is the lord. of the 


forest. He simply dozes ‘under its influence and’ 


thinks that the supplier of opium is -his God and 


licks-his palm.. Our Mistri-Shaheb.is under- similar. 
influence." 


The crowd burst into a loud guffaw. Phani 
drooped down his head. Had it been inside the 
workshop, Phani would have answered it with . 8n 
iron rod right on the head of.that Dulu Singh. 


But that youngster Dulu was clever.and he knew 
Phani. Phani saw through the game. Dulu . yelled 
out with the laughter. *Be warned! Don't laugh. 
It is not a matter for laughter. Our Mistri Shaheb is 
really a tiger’ You don't know his strength and 
wo That tiger should be disentangled from the 
sway of the dope. Then we shall put him in front 
of us and wage our war. Brothers, let us .shout— 
“PhaniMistri ki-——— ——" | 

The’ érowd-thundered '—Jai". 

The.workshop went on strike. 

»* 3 : * * 

The old ‘proprietor was dead. The old Manager 
was dismissed by telegraphic message: “+The new 
owner arrived with; a. new. Manager. He was, young 


in age» a pucta.Shaheb in temperament arid  couid. 


speak English in perfect style. With theif arrival, 


' the leaders of the labourers’ organisatión were called 


in. \ That. youngster Dulu. Singh was their . brain. 
Phani’ was not called in—much to- his relief. The 
matter was settled with the labourers by the pro- 
prietor and the Manager. 

ter sun-set, Phani repaired to the Dak Bunga- 
low for interview, 


= He bowed down and stood with folded hands. 
"What do you want?"—the new master queried. 


"I am, Sir, Phani Mistri. 
"I know it. But what's your business?" 
. Phani stood on silently. 


. The Manager said *you are the President of the 
Workers' Union ?" 
. With folded hands Phani replied, “Yes, Sir. 


"The matter has been finalised with your depu- 
tationists. Have you heard it?" 
i - “No, Sir.” 

"—You wil hear it from them. The work must 
be commenced from to-morrow. Go.” 

; Phani became elated at the mention of the 

commencement of work. 

“Yes Sir, certainly, I am just going.” 


On coming out, he stood by the side of the work- 
shop. What was previously a well lit house was now 
enveloped in darkhess. He knew every inch of its 
land. The shed was his own making. He installed 
eyery machine in its place. In that encircling gloom, 
even he felt afraid to step forward. What a conglo- 
meration of sounds was there in that workshop. 
The hiss-hiss of the steam in the, boiler, the 
rhythmic croak of the engine, the Seating swish 
of the whirling beltings, the roar of the . mobile 
shafts, the din of the grinding machine and the 
vibratory jingle of the tin-shed under the impact 
of that grand clamorous medley — all, all were 
silenced. Silenced too were now those trills and 
tunes intoned by the labourers modulating them 


with the hissing sound of the boiler steam or the 


metallic twang of the rotating shafts or with the 
ringing musical note in the resonant hum of the 


tin-shed, -emerging .out of. that odd cacophony. . 


There was dreariness all around in the workshop as 


> —“who pulling?” 


* its power was expanding like the bulging nimbus 4 


r 


215); 


is perceived in the Chandimandap with the cessation 
of the Puja festivity. Everything -here was his 
own handiwork. The silence jn: the «workshop 
pained him on the first day of -he strike; He 


attempted to enter into it, anxious-minded.'as he. 
. was, But that youngster Dulü  stooped him. As 


he stepped into the gateway, he was pulled . back 
..Dulu said, “It is I, will 


.: The faces of the poor working people’ loomed 


| up in-his mind. He could not persuade himself to 


enter the shed. : 

On the next day, early morning, Phani came 
into the workshop ahead of all the workers. Wher 
the,fire-man arrived, he cautioned him — “why 
so late? Go and throw coke. Generate steam 
quickly. : 

Eagerly he fixed his gaze at the steam-metre. 
Its needle was trembling like the hamd of the clock. 
Blood coursed restlessly in Phan’s body. The 
worksh was his handiwork. He pushed back 
the driver of the engine and took his seat in his 
place like the guide of the elephant, M 

The steam was pushing. Inside the cylinder, 


cloud of the rainy day sky. The iren rod attached 
to the big iron wheel moved upward under the 
impact of the pushed piston and tke wheels were 
moving. The working of the machine would soon 
be in full swing. 


Singhee joined and said with a smile, “Here, 
in the early dawn?" Phani did not return a reply. 

He again said "It's the dopimg influence of 
opium !” So saying just to taunt him he yawned 
and snapped his finger-tips. 

Phani would have leaped. on ais shoulder to 
break his neck. But just at that moment, the new 
manager entered the shed. Dulu s-alked past and 
did not bow down his head. He made a curt bow 
to the manager by lifting his hard. Phani said 
within himself “you, are overreaching yourself. 
Don’t show such airs. You will have to bend 
before the storm.” 


Phani himself 
bowed down. 

The manager asked, “Are you rot the fitter?” 

“No, sir. I am Phani mistri:” 

“Where is the engine-driver?” 

“There he is." | 

"Why are you here? Somethirg wrong with 
the engine ?" i 

"No, sir. It is as fit as a virile horse.” 

“Then ?” 


Phani replied “I attend to everything.” The 
manager said, “No. Everyone to hës assigned post. 
The company don’t expect extra werk from you.” 


Phani perceived that his respest and influence 
were all gone and had vanished like the magic ball. 
He was no longer required in the office for con- 
sultation. None—be he a labourer or an office 
Babu—approached him and asked “mistri, save 
me." Phani who loved uproar so much: now grew 
into a quiet man. But he had ore consolation— 
somewhere in the' workshop he was daily sent for. 


Without him, the workshop was immobile. The 


manager would anxiously ask Phan, “If the defect 
is not removed to-day, we shall be put to great 
loss." 

He would instantly shift his coat and with 
his bare strong hands grip the tocls and sit down 
for work—‘Let me see." 


The sounding hammer went on s . 


you lave us? The - 
fate of so many bread-earners is at stake." — 


* 


3 
* 


stood up and respectfully — 


. .Clenching his teeth he. would be at grips with. 
R | (Continced On Page 212), 
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' and they too were brought 


e 


top of a nail. The entire 
‘workshop was illumined 


bolts and nuts with the wrench, perspiring all the 
while. Sometimes he would look with, fixed gaze 
at the machine and be in a pensive mood. The 
labourers would anxiously look at his face and 
ask him occasionally with fearful delicacy— 
“mistri!” 


The mistri would reply in an assuring tone 
“stop—stop. Very near to completion.” 


On returning to his quarters, he would turn 


"over the matter in his mind and would chuckle. 


Glass after glass was being filled with wine and 
quaffed. “Who is to shove him — the workshop is 
his handiwork ?" 


* * * * 


Just at that time, the war market set in. 
The business of the workshop stepped up by leaps 
and bounds. Phani sweated like a demon. Within 
a space of few days, he completed an entire shed. 
The strength of labourers multiplied four-fold and 
there was all-out labour throughout day and night. 
In the evening, high. powered stove lamps would be 
pulled up by ropes through 
the pullies fixed at the 
tops of large sal posts 
that were planted. He 
himself would climb up to 
the roof-frame and tighten 
up bolts and nuts through 
the borings made by him- 
self in the iron tees and 
angles over there, 

The shed was to be 
fitted with electric instal- 
lation. The new electrical 
engineer covered up all 
the walls of the entire 
workshop with fine elec- 
trical wirings and deftly 
joined them with the elec- 
trical contrivances. Rows 
of bulbs were hung from 
the roof to the various 
extremities. Poles were 
posted on the road-side 


under the bulb arrange- 
ment. Then one day he 
pushed the top of a ma- 
chine no bigger than. the 


like day-time. The illumi- 
nation was confined not 


workshop compound, the Bungalow, the mess even 
to the quarters of Phani. 


Phani leaped up with overflowing joy. He had 
seen the electric Jight, heard about its magical 
illusion but personally he did not know how to 
instal it in such a way. Nor had he seen such an 
installation. He resolved within himself that he 
would be a disciple of that young- electrical 


engineer. The aged experienced mechanic was 


amazed at the skilful performance of that young 
man. Brimful of praise for him, he patted the 
back of that engineer and cooed “Bravo! wish you 


. god-speed !" 


The engineer stepped back and exclaimed— 


“what's that?" - 


. Phani felt -abashed—‘‘No—-No—No”, He could 
not utter anything more, But the matter did not 





— 


end there. It went up to the manager. Phani was 
sent for and he was told by the menager that he 
should apologise. 


“Am I to apologise?” | 
“otherwise I will suspend you for 15 days.” 


Phani could not prepare himself zor an apology. 
He could not comprehend in any way that he com- 
mitted a wrong. Said he “Then please suspend me, 
sir.” He muttered within himself—‘TI shall also see. - 
Let me see how you run the workshop after sus- 
pending Phani. Rot has already set in in the 
engine. Daily Phani is to hammer out that part 
at fault and that lad of an. engineer won’t be able 
to guess where and how packings with iron bits 
will be necessary.” 


On the third day, the workshor was closed. 4 


Phani laughed within his sleeve. The labourers, | 
on the other hand, were in commotiom They wanted 
dearness allowance, they wanted thei> necessaries of 
life at cheaper rates. Phani resolvec that he would — 
join with them this time and give himself up in the 
movement. Let the workshop be clcsed. He would 
not join his job even if sent for—never—never,. He 
knew that the’ inert engine 
would not work without him. 
Let the bulbs alone illumin- 
ate. Let the still, silent ma- ~ 
chineries lie lize the ponder- 
ous immobile àill. He knew 
the magical seerecy. The hill 
would not move till his word. 
Let the worksktop remain clos- 
ed. Let the labourers shout 
for want of wages. Let the 
manager becore helpless after 
day-in-and-day-out-labour. Let 
the manager come first. Then 
Phani would zo. He would 
touch it with ais magic wand 
and the worksiop would come 
to life at once The immobile 
hill would revolve and start 
working, the engine would be 
moving, the  beltings would 
Spin in wheels and shafts 
would rotate. Rows of buckets 
filled with earth would go up 
and come down, emptied of ' 
contents, the grinding machine 
would be whirling. 

Suddenly Phani was startl- 
ed to hear a sound. The 
grinding mach ne was moving! 
The workshop was in full 
swing! It was going on ins- 


so" 
| 
| 
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| 


peu to the — of v “Am | to apologise ?" pite of him! His handiwork ~ 
‘shed but it extended to the PT d : " was galvanisec to life without 
surrounding spaces of the -Otherwise | will suspend you his touch! Ee ran fast and 


entered into the workshop. 


He found the workshop solitary — only the 
manager and the electrical. engineer were standing 
in the electric shed. He solved the riddle. He 
heard that the workshop could tke worked with 
electric power. It was being work=d on that day. 
He was dumb-founded. There was no more any 
necessity for him. His handiwork, the workshop, 
was in full operation without his command. No 
more his command would be recessary. None 
would look up to him. He would not be required 
by the office. No labourer would approach him 
and say “Save me, mistri.” The rimg of youngsters 
like Singhee would jeer him by yawning. And that 
workshop too his own handiwork—was going on 
without his permission. It would no longer depend 

-~ ~ (Contineed On Page 240) 
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This light is kind to your eyes 
+++ and economical too ! 


Osram. Fluorescent Tubes which give a soothing and 
lare-free light are kind to the eyes—a very important 
feror which increases the efficiency of the office-staff 
. considerably! Osram Fluorescent Tubes give over three 
_ times more light than the ordinary filamentlampsforthe 
same consumption of electricity and also last much ^ ^ - 
longer. In fact the 2 ft. and 4 ft. sizes have an average 
life of 7500 hours. Thus you can get better lighting for 
your office—and yet save money. 


For any lighting problem please contact the 

S nearest. G.E.C. office which will be only too 

E pleased to give you first-rate advice free and 
ERN without obligation. 
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Representing: THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO LTD. OF ENGLAND . 











...to go. 


be 


for the night. 


Pe a A ie 
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[pur wall-clock gave out one monosyllabic ring.. 

It was nine-thirty — still two hours and a half 
Only then the light would be off in father's 
room and Niladri would let the Penal Code alone 
In the pitch dark he would be walk- 
ing on tip-toe past the, closed doors of his father’s 


foo SPEO But no, he could not think of doing 


80 at the moment, by no means until midnight, 
even if the world was near its end. 





Out in the street there was moonlight, a pale 
moonlight peeping through the mist. Niladri came 
out and paced about in the street walking right 
up to the corner and back. The street was empty. 
He looked up and then he could not believe his 
own eyes. Could he ever think of it coming off 


so early? There was no light up there in father's. 


room. How was that, — he thought. In the silence 
of the night he could now distinctly hear the sound 
of singing and drumming flowing out from Uncle 
Ashok's house. 'The soiree of devotional songs was 
still going on in full swing. Mother was already 
there as usual and was not expected until midnight. 
But the oldest of the family who should have shown 
the keenest devotion to such things, was seemingly 
the least inclined to budge an inch from his room. 
Songs drove him to distraction, be they deyotional 
or mundane.. He always preferred to stay pon 
go through his briefs if he had nothing else 

But what could have happened on a day like this? 
Did Uncle Ashok whisk him out of the house when 
he had come to see him in the evening ? One could 
never tell, really. Odd things do happen in life. 


| And so Niladri made up his mind. He quietly - 
went aid the stairs, Father' s room was dark, the 
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for the law finals in a room downstairs. To-night | ^ 


By MANOJE BASU 





doors were closed...... ‘Suppose the doors opened | 

and a solid six-footer appeared befcre him! ' 
Niley ! he would roar, 
Yes, father ? TET e 
Where do you think you are gong? | SA 
He would mutter his destinatior. — 
What for? | u 
To look for a book. Ej 








I thought as much. Books grow wings I sup- » 
pose. All the time they seem to be flying up here 5 
to roost. When does your examinetion start, my | 
dear ? I'm sure you don't remember the date. Last 5 
time it was you who had sprouted wings for $ i 
could never find you in your hoste. Now that I A 
have brought you back home your books are on 
the wing, flying upstairs and everywhere. Very 
interesting, I must say! ..., f 

* * * * 

The moonbeams crept through the —— 
branches of the trees and spread across the terrace : 
in a latticed pattern of shadows end light. a 
people ever bother about law text-bocks or the Pena ^d - 
Code on such a moonlit night as this? Niladri | 
heaved a deep sigh and tiptoed into his bedroom, — | 
only to find more disappointment in store for. Tis 
there, 











It was his wife Uma. She was fast eS. Hi- E 
His mother usually kept her compary in this room —* 
as long as Niladri kept busy with Fis preparations | 5 
she was out, it was silent everywhere and this beauty | AR 
was Sleeping blissfully under a thin green. quilt. n ad 

, (Continued On t Pága 2 j 
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t "Grant us, O Lord, i 
the honour and glory 
of being called 
to the sternest tasks 
to the pride 
of sorrow unendurable. 
Grant us that 
we may hold 
our hands high without fear, 
in the infinite sky, 
‘in the glorious light, 


in the winds of freedom’. 


Our best Pooja-Greetings and 


sincere good wishes to all. 


THE 


- METROPOLITAN - 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


7, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. - 
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He “(Continued From Page 219) à | 
—— * Tp d eyelids that resembled a pair of 


OK oi not look like a A ah sleep. She was 
- B iib really. A little away from the bed a dim 
— i light was burning. 


~ Niladri called in a whisper, "Uma! ...... 
. Umarani !!" 


Uma stirred ín her sleep and turned about 
clinging to her pillow. Her wristlets and bangles 





` Niladri called in a whisper, "Uma...Umarani...11" 


, jingled with the movement. Niladri removed the 
quilt and uncovered her face. She at once gave a 
start and screamed. 

| “Who,—who is that ?” 

| ee And someone was also heard shouting from the 
i next room. | 

| 

| 


"What's going on there ?" 
Good gracious! It was Baradakanta himself, 
Niladri’s father. 


| “Don’t you worry, dear, I'm coming... .. Where 
. the devil are my wooden slippers ?" 


Uma sat up. Her sleep was now gone. Niladri's 


face turned pale. He looked about for a convenient 
exit to make an escape. The only way out was to 


slip through the passage outside, but along that. 


passage came the hurrying clatter of a pair of wooden 
. slippers. Niladri was the least inclined to face his 

schoolmasterly father. He was certainly not to be 

expected to approve of his son's conduct. He could 
' not have his son neglecting his studies while the 

examination was close by and trying to keep tryst 
with his young wife. 


Niladri pleaded with Uma. 


 . “Darling, please tell him that it was nothing 
but a dream. Just nothing really. Good Lord, there 





oore: oom AM, Bo that it was a cat E. | 
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WM ; "wd ae ] 
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impatiently.. “Can’t approve of it.” 


v PL 5, e iz 


i E LE I ; PU 
anything. — X bim not =o bother M himself 


ed to speak oyt but her throat seen 


dry. The pis of the foo steps was co ming " g 1 
and nearer. On the other side of the be 


small pillow. There was only à moment. o * 
With surprising agility Niladri got up on the 
Fred over the pillow and tock cover be 
quilt 
Barada walked in with an anxlous look o 
face, E. 
"What's the matter, dear,” ae asked, 
Uma braced herself up. She felt quite a at ea 
with her father-in-law. E: 
"Nothing particular," she replied. “Pye h 1a ad 
bad dream, that’s all. I thought it was a th B 


"Thief !" Barada exploded. “Thief ? Of eC 
it was thief. I thought I had heard someone m nov. 
Where's your mother-in-law ? It's all her faul X 
is still out there amusing herself at the kirto V p t 
and here is a tiny daughter-in-law left all m he 
in the room with doors left ajar. How can ; | 
having thieves invited in ?" F A 


= Uma smiled. “It wasn’t a real thief, 
Only a silly dream. I woke up only to find wae RS 


But Barada would have none of it, | 98 D 
"How does it matter if a real thief hasn Pt ri 
come. I suppose one could sneak in if one W sor 
to. What kind of a woman is your mother-in-la 
to leave you here all alone by yourself?” .— EC E 
"I shall close the door and sleep," replied U 
"When mother comes back I shal open the door f 
her. I won't get frightened, believe me. Plea: a 
back to your room, father. Sorry to have aw aken 
you for nothing.- Must have caused you a A t c 
bother." E 
"Oh no, not at all, not at all. I don't g 

bed so early. You know that." 
There was a small charpoy set against the v ral 
Barada pulled it near and perched it. Eu 


"I was quite awake," he went on sayi X : 
wasn't feeling well. So I switched the lights 
lay down with my eyes closed. But my bre 
fused to switch off. The statemeats of the ` witnes ss 
in the case I am appearing in went on sizzlin; 
my head. You know, I had to appear at an ug igl 
case in the courts this afternoor; But wait, a 
get a cigar. Then I shall tell you all about it — 


As he left the room Niladri sat up on the t bed 
He did not look particularly pleesed. ; ipi 
"It's your fault," he said wh a trace of : 
in his voice. A 
“Mine ? How so?" Uma widened kes ey 
“Of course yours, Why did you scream ` 


“Huh! How could I know it was you. Lo d ! 
asleep, wasn't I ?" EC 


“Why did you fall asleep so early," asked N Vila | 
"I suppose one can only p ot: zm 

entering a lady's bedroom and lifting the qu — 

her face while she has been sleeping. " EL ij 
“I should not have done thet.”  Niladri's 4 

was heavy. “Not if I had the least idea of ¥ 

was going to follow.” 


He left the room angrily sut had to. 
immediately. There was no ether way out s 
Barada was about to come beck. The door 
Barada's room were now wide open. There w 
light inside., He sat facing the door and was pu 
his stockings on. He was inconweniently o ser va 
Even a fly could not escape his eres and — 


Niladri sighed once again. His voice y 
PT wouldn't nave caused you ieu ibron ibl 
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hg. I just came in to look you up. I'd have gone — 











back quietly. Why did you have to call father in 
and land me in a soup ?' E 

- But Uma did not look sorry in the least. It 
rather seemed as if she was having a nice time of 
it: with a smile quivering on her lips. She tilted 
ner head and said, "If a look up was all you had 
vome in for, it would have made little difference if 
" was asleep or dead. Trouble? Don’t you say 
hat. You are most conveniently warm under the 
lilt and here I am shivering in the cold." 


|. "There's no quilt downstairs and so I have come 
| here," said Niladri, 

_ There was no time to say any more. The door 

thain over there rattled, which meant Barada was 
osing his door from outside and was coming down 

lere thoroughly prepared to rélax over a nice chit- 
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-Niladri looked at Uma. There was the look 
fX a lamb in his eyes. “Please make it brief," he 
laid, “For my sake, or else I shall die of suffocation 
inder this infernal quilt." 

~- Barada walked in and Niladri disappeared under 
he quilt. The old man tried to explain ihe delay. 
‘Found my cigars,” he said, “but couldn't find the 
natch-box. Was feeling somewhat chilly as well 
ind so I thought I'd better put on a warm slipover. 
here's been a slight delay........ didn't you feel 
rightened ?" 

_ Uma assumed a carelessness and replied “Not 
dm What should I feel frightened for? Please 
| back and Y to have a sleep, father. I have 
lothing to feel frightened about." 


E: All this did not pass 
ough Barada’s ears. He 
y sat on the charpoy. Uma 
leaning on the bed. 


“4 
i 
t . 
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owe you feeling cold, my 
ar ?" asked the old man. 

_. “You, had better wrap 
urself up in that quilt. What 
ive you heaped it on the 
ow for ?" | 
. "It's very warm," said 














“What ? Warm! What dc 
| mean. With all these 
irm things I am still shiver- 
gz. You are feeling chilly, I'm 
re. Only you are not being 
ble to realise it.” 

‘He was about to get up 
t before he could do so Uma 
ckly got down from the bed, 
me and sat on the floor near 
| feet. | | 

= He was a busybody and 


» u 


e did not really know what 
"would do next, Maybe he 
B thinking of picking up the 
1ilt. himself, 
“I’m not at alt feeling. 
ld," said Uma. “I had a - 
ight and that has been giving 
e the shivers.” Now it's all 
me. If I close my eyes I still 
e that cat — the cat which 
is large fiery eyes like those 
"R'üger...:.. Wel, father, 
Us forget it all. Please tell me about the cáse 
wu appeared in today." - 
This trick was known even to the children of 
ie household. If one could make him talk about 
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else. MET Be | 
He started. — MEA TONG EO alan 

"There is nothing much to say, my dear. Just | 
an ordinary case of theft., I volunteered to appear 
for the accused. Without any fee, of course.” | 


He got excited soon. 


"It doesn't matter whatever the law says on 
this point. I insist that there was nothing criminal 
about what the accused had done. You know, there 
was a tray of rasgollas inside a glass-case. This 
man had been starving for about three days and. 
naturally he could not help smashing the glass. As 
he did so and was about to toss a couple of rasgollas 


into his mouth they grabbed him and handed him 
over to the police." TITR 


“So it was a case of theft after all.” 


“May be. But when one has been starving and 
there is food within reach I don’t suppose even an - 
angel can help grabbing it. I straightaway told the 
magistrate that if it had been myself —” 


A What do you think you would have done ?" 
"I'd have given: him the entire lot to eat", re- 
plied Barada. “Poor fellow! Why can’t anybody let: 
him eat his fill ? I don't really understand why these 
shopkeepers are so hard on the poor." | 
"Everyone cannot be expected to have a heart 
of gold like yours," said Uma with a smile. 
_ Under the quilt Niladri was sweating. How 
about a man who does not mind his son dying of 
suffocation under a quilt ! Fo , 


The parley however did not progress any fur- 
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some interesting case he would forget everything 








You, had better wrap yourself up in that quilt. 
. What have you heaped it on the pillow for? 


í * 
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S Pad POL Saudamini, was back soon. 
ther, NI ‘laughed, 


“So,——my dear old wife has come back at last. 


That enthralling music is over, is it ?" 


“Why ? Did my absence put anybody to dis- 
— * asked Saudamini. 


“Look at this poor little thing, your daughter- 
in-law. She is all alone by herself. Somebody ought 
to keep her company, don’t you think so ?” 


' Saudamini smiled and looked at Uma. Then 
she came near Barada and said, “After all cur son 
is at home, isn’t he? I don't suppose one should 
expect our neighbours to come and keep her company 
at this hour of night." 


Barada frowned. “My dear! Why should my 
son neglect his studies and mount guard over this 
little unimportant woman. His exam is near. He 
has a lot to study. He isn’t a worthless gossip. 
He is my son." 

.Saudamini laughed. 


- «Well if the son cannot", she said, “the son's 
father can. That would be quite as well. However, 
you may go now. It is not yet time for Nilu to 
come up. Lets have a nap in the meantime.” 


— As Barada left Saudamini looked at the bed. 
The unusually large heap under the quilt surprised 
her. “What a useless servant we have," she exclaim- 
ed. “It must be his doing. That pillow is too big 
for you. If it takes all the space on the bed where 
are we to sleep ?" 

Uma hurriedly said, “Please don’t bother your- 
self about that, mother. I’ve been sleeping here 
cm comfortably. I don't think I shall have any 

ifficulty at all." 


Saudamini did not pay her any heed. 


“Wait, I shall get you a smaller pillow. Let . 


me go and keep it over there." 


As she approached the pillow sat up., 
“You? Nilu!” 


Niladri was about to break into tears. But the | 


welling tears immediately evaporated and he stood 


thunderstruck. Barada had left his cigar — behind, d. : 


` He was now back to reclaim it.: As he saw his Sor n. 


his brows puckered up into a frowm. . ` ! ia 
"What are you doing here ?".he asked. “Are | 

your studies over? What’s the time now ?" 5 
Niladri — a moby voice, yawned and said, 

"Its past twelve.. js 


“Of course nof. ‘It’s just seven minutes pas t 
eleven, and not a second more. When it is study- 
time your clock always runs faster than a ri 
horae: $ Go now, you. Get back to your study dow 
stairs. 


Saudamini stopped him. 


"No. He needn't go. Lot of mosquitoes dowd 
there. I don't want him to get melaria. If he nas 
to study let him study here." 


"Mosquitoes ? I don't see any," yelled the out- 
‘aged father. “Do you want to make a cheese-doll s 
out of your son? I have been sitting up doing a 
lot of work myself. Mosquitoes don’t come and — 
trouble me." | E : 

Niladri looked at his mother with grateful pa 
and said, “Mosquitoes come out only at night.’ 


“Then come to my room and, study”, said. 
unyielding old man. "It's still fifzy three — 
to twelve. Have you done with the ehapter on Cheat- - 
ing ? I don't think so. If you g»t stuck up any- 
where I might help. You'll find that quite bs 
venient, won't you ?” ES. 


Barada looked at his son wi-h piercing eyes. 
Niladri felt helpless. He nodded and said, ‘Well, 
yes, I think so. 

Mother came to his rescue, f »- 

"But I won't find it convenient at all," said she. 
"If he keeps the light on, which h» must if he has 
to do his studies, I shall not be able to have a wink 
of sleep. You know I cannot sleer with lights on.” id 

"Then you can sleep here in this room," said. 
the old man. “When his studies are over he i 
come back here and you can go.” 

The old lady shook her head, 

"Why ?” exclaimed the exasperated old man. 


“Mosquitoes ? | don’t see any”, yelled out the out-raged father. - sia 


» 


=? 











. "My health is running down," said the old lady. 
"I cannot have half a sleep and then wake up and 
run about here and there. I don't care if your sou 
cannot do his studies any more tonight.” 


s Troublesome, really! Barada shook his head. 
What was to be done, he thought. He had another 


brainwave, 


“All right. Let's take Yma to our room. She 
stay there while Niley studies here. When it 
twelve she can come back." : 





1 “That also will not do," said Saudamini. “I 
want to have a talk with you and it will not do to 
have her there." | 


. Barada lost his patience. “Then what can we 
do ? We cannot leave her here all along. by herself." 
"Ask Nilu if he is willing to—— —-—," began 


B adumint. 


—— “Certainly not. His law finals are very near." 
Barada felt pity for his wife. Silly woman! Does 
ca even understand the.importance of examinations, 





St of all the importance of the Penal Code which 
| son has got to learn by heart. He shook his 
head and said, "I cannot ask him to do that. How 
tan he lay his books aside so early? Must have 
some sense." 

- “As if you have them," said Saudamini sarcasti- 
rally. She called her son and said, “My dear, 
tonight you can study here in this room. I don't 
^g Uma will disturb you. She will sleep quietly. 
ill that be inconvenient ?" 


- The,son seemed much gratified. He agreed that 
t would certainly not be inconvenient. 


|. Barada was suspicious. “Are you sure,” he 


"a 


“Yes,” replied Niladri. 
- “How do you know it won't be inconvenient ?" 


~ He thought his son was too shy to protest. 
jut he did not think it worthwhile to press the point. 


Ry He quietly left the room. At the door he 
urned round and said, "I should expect you to read 
ut loud so that I may hear you from the other 
com, It also helps concentration, you know. I 
ould also expect you to be thorough with the sec- 
ions on Cheating. Tomorrow I might be asking you 
| question or two." 


a He went back to his room followed by his wife 





audamini. Niladri closed the door and fastened 
ie latch. Uma was already down on*the bed with 


E “Uma!” 

— No answer. 

= "Umarani 2" 

à “Mm 2» 

~ Niladri came and sat beside her. 

- “Darling! open your eyes and look," he said. 
Such a lovely night ! Just open your eyes for once." 
-— “Yes, lovely, isn't it," she said drowsily. 

l “What ?" 

| “A night like this." 


- “But your face is turned on this side. Your 
res are closed. The open windows are on the other 
de. Are you really seeing anything ?" asked 
iladri. 

Uma opened her eyes and peered into the eager 
ce of her husband. She giggled and said, “A closed 
om is the loveliest at pight.” 


"Good enough for sleeping, isn't it ?" 

Uma replied, *Well, you don'* seem to admire 
Sleeping beauty, Why? Is it because you are 
t being able to sleep yourself for you have got 


b: 





pose it would be better if I read silently 


to learn your lessons ? I suppose that's why you 
must grudge everyone the pleasure of a nap, mustn't 
you ? 
"It's a crime to sleep on a night like this,” 
said Niladri. 

Uma asked with an assumed innocence, “Does — 
your Penal Code say so ?" 


"Yes. And do you know what's the punishment ?” 
Uma sat up quickly and said," Oh dear, no. Not 
now in any case. May be to-morrow. When your 
father asks you about your lessons, tell him all that." 


Before Niladri could tell her Something appro- 
priate, there was someone knocking at the door. 

"Niley ! Niley——!!" 

It was Barada, 

Niladri ran towards the table. He did not like 
the idea of being caught. crooning into his wife's 
ears while he should have actually been studying. 


Then he stood aghast, He had left his books 
downstairs. He searched about but could not find 
any handy book within reach, All he found was 
the old torn Mahabharata which belonged to his 
mother. He laid it open before him on the table 
and started reading as loudly as possible whatever 
he could remember of the sections he had learnt by 
heart from the Penal Code. 

In the meantime Barada went on pouhding on 
the door and shouting as loudly as he could. 

The attentive pupil then got up and opened the 
door with a wistful look in his eyes. 


Barada looked very pleased. He had apparently. 
heard him reading. He walked straight in and went 
towards the bed where Uma was lying with her eyes 
closed, feigning sleep. 

"Uma, are, you sleeping," he asked. “I just 
came in to make sure." 

A sleeping woman does not talk. So Uma's 


reply was not coming. He seemed  reliéved and 
turned towards his son. 


"Why are you braying like an ass", he asked. 
"Hell of a lot of noise you are making. I thought 
may be it was disturbing Uma and she was not 
able to sleep. So I came in to find out if I could 
do anything about it." 


Niladri scratched his head and replied, *I sup- 





"Of course not," Barada shook his head. “Every- 
thing has got to be learnt by heart and you cannot 


account." 

"Surely not," Niladri hastened to agree,- "Look, 
she is fast asleep." 

"Yes, but She may be awake any moment,” 
said Barada. “I cannot rely on you. 1 shall come 
uin a little while later and see if things are all 
right." 

Niladri felt imtated but did not show it. He 
quietly replied, "It's very cold outside. Why should 
you take so much trouble ?" 

This infuriated the old man. “That’s my look- 
out, not yours. I don't have a daughter of my own. 
She is like my own daughter. If I take any trouble 
on her account, it should not cause a pang of jeal- 
ousy in your bovine heart." 

"Well, I don't see how my getting up and open- 
ing the door now and again will help my concentra- 
tion”, he hastened to explain. 

‘Barada noticed that all the windows of the room 
along the passage were closed. 

Good gracious! You have changed the room 
into a Black Hole. That was why I could not hear 


(Continued On Page 231) 


By NARENDRANATH MITTRA 


HE Dacca Mail was to leave the platform at 
10 P.M. but Lalmohan Saha arrived at the 
station two hours before time. He had with him a 
big trunk, two suitcases, a tiffin carrier and a bedding. 
With the help of a coolie he put his luggage at a 
corner. He had bought the tickets earlier. But only 
tickets would not help you now-a-days to get inside 
Dacca Mail with your luggage so easily. You have to 
take permit from the land customs office. They open 
each and every box and search thoroughly ali your 
belongings to see whether you are carrying any con- 
traband articles to Pakistan or not. They are un- 
sympathetic in nature. A fortnight back Lalmohan 
sustained a heavy loss. The customs officer snatched 
away fifteen yards of shirting and five saris. Lal- 
mohan entreated him to spare him—he had fallen 
at his feet and even tried to put two rupees in his 
hand. But the officer wanted to hand him over to 
the police. Lalmohan had somehow saved himself 
from the prison bars. He resolved to wind up this 
business. But the moment he set his foot m Calcutta 
he broke his promise. Business means profit or loss. 
You have to take risks. No business magnate gives 
up his profession even if he has to face a loss of 
hundreds of thousands of rupees. 


Of course Lalmohan is not a business magnate 
—he cannot afford to lose a hundred, what to speax 
of hundreds of thousands. Still he could not abstain 
himself from it. This business is running a swell in 
Pakistan. Profit by three or four times. Various 
types of businessmen are engaged in this. 

This time also Lalmohan invested three hundred 
rupees in shirting, saris and dhotis. He put all thes? 








in his boxes and bedding and covered them wi 
fruits and vegetables. He has bezome more cautio 
this time. He would not go to the male custo 
officer once again. He would get his luggage p | 
through a lady officer and for this he would find ou 
4 woman to carry his belongings as hers. 

He has marked that two or three young ladi 
work in this department. They iust open the boxe 
of lady passengers and let them pass. The ladies 
department is the best place for getting his lugga 
passed. He would take this chanee. | 

He has no woman with him He left his 0 
mother at home. But what if he was not escortin 
one to Calcutta—somebody else was doing it. Hara 
bilas Sil has brought his wife for medical treatment 
She would have to stay in a hospital for a week. 


Lalmohan had gone to see her in the hospita 
thrice in seven days and given er fruits. He has 
proposed with a smile, *We would return to our hom. 
together.  Harabilas had repliec, “Surely,” 

Lalmohan had said to Sunayani, "I will hav 
some luggage with me. If they question you just sa 
that I am your brother-in-law." 

“Oh, surely," Sunayani had smiled ‘but you 3 
have to give me a nice sari at à chéap price.” _ 

“You need not worry,’ Lalmohan had assure 
her, “just come round and you will have lots C 
them.” vC 
The day and time had been fixed. Harabila 
with his wife would go to-day. Lalmohan w oul 
aecompany them as Sunayani's brother-in-law an 
all the luggage would be passed ander her name. — 


(Continued On Page 
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powerful germicidé and 
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for — oral sepsis, 
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OSTRICHES ON A SOUTH AFRICAN FARM: Here is a huge- 


Ostriches: ‘Camel Birds’ Of South Africa 


By U. C. CHOPRA E 


Cpe flightless birds include not only the Kiwi of 
New Zealand but also the Ostriches of Africa 
and Western Asia, the Emu and Cassowaries of 
Australasia, the American Rheas, and Penguins—the 
aquatic birds of Southern Hemisphere, as well as 
several birds now extinct, such as the Moas, 


The most familiar of them is the ostrich which 
is used to the wide-open plains and sandy deserts 
over which it has wandered undisturbed for cen- 
turies, and still resents contact with the world that 
has encroached upon its secrecy and encompassed 
its freedom. 


The male has magnificent, glossy black plumage 
with pure white wings and tail feathers; while the 
female, a rather smaller bird, is dusky grey. The 
ostrich has a small and flattened head, with very 
large eyes, a telescopical neck, and long, stout, mus- 
cular legs, able to deliver a powerful defensive kick 
and to carry the bird at a very great space. Taking 
it all round, the beak of the ostrich, flat, broad and 
blunt, with nostrils in the middle, a covering of horn 
in separate plates, and a deep mouth reaching back 
under the eye, is the most primitive and muzzle-like 
beak carried by any modern bird, 


The ostrich is known for its tremendous speed. 
The short wings of the bird are quite useless for 

















called i. 2128 


crowd 
“Camel Birds" for the long neck, disproportionate head and curious feet. = — 
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flying, but they are employed as sails when the bird 
is running. When it is going at full speed, however, 
they are held close to the body, so as to offer less 
resistance to the air. The ostrich gains such momen- 
tum that at the top speed the bird takes strides of 
twenty-five feet. It can run sixty miles an hour, 
faster than the fastest Arabian ho-se or the Antelope. 
Races are often held between trained ostriches on 
€ farms and are said to be more exciting than 
orse. da 


At one time wild ostriches were very plentiful in 
many parts of Africa, but, owing to constant perse- 
cution for the sake of their plumes, their numbers 
were reduced to such an extent that had it not beer 
for the fact that the birds thrive well in a domestic 
state the species would in all probability long since 
have been exterminated. ADAE 


EXISTING SPECIES we 


African ostriches include three existing species 
one in East Africa and another in South Africa 
while the third and more familiar kind, the common 
Ostrich or ‘Camel Bird’ ranges north into Arabia 
Syria and Masopotamia, and formerly existed in 

| | ,^^ (Continued On Page 232 
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_ He had taken all sorts of precaution. He did not 
' care for anything on earth. He took his seat 
$ n the big trunk and smoked a bidi and looked at the 
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ance—Herabilas and his wife should arrive now. 


xshaws, taxis and coaches plied in. So many 
ors er.tered with, women of various ages. 
ere was no trace of Harabilas. Lalmohan be- 
impatient. He had hardly moved a few steps 
wh en; young man of twenty-three ran to him. “You 
aere,” he panted, “and I have been searching for 
“every possible place.” He was Haripada, 
© Har«5ilas. Harabilas was putting up at his 
e at Ultadanga. 
here are your elder brother and sister-in-law?” 
e 
> to tell you that,” replied Haripada, “my 
on't go to-day. Sister-in-law has become 
rain. The doctor says she should not be 
o undertake a journey within a few weeks. 
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S, he must take the train to-day at any eost. He 
1a ac i already paid a rupee and a half to the rickshaw- 
a to bring his luggage to the station and he would 
je E to pay the same to take them back. Moreover, 
10 w lon could he afford to stay in a hotel in Cal- 
tta A Where to get money from? 
Ha rabilas would not go with his wife to-day—but 
here were other passengers with — wives, Lal- 
n 1 would approach one of them 


A smartly dressed young man with a beautiful 
e was advancing towards the ladies' department cf 

e customs office. Lalmohan addressed him straight- 
ya y, mere me, where do you live?” 


young man was — "Faridpur," ne 


9 xm what makes you ask 


A | am also from Faridpur,” replied Lalmohan, 
aa e come from the same district, you see. Will you 
lease help me?” 


| "Wh: can I do for you?" 


y y politely "No, you need not take much trouble. 
ask sister-in-law to kindly get my luggage 
along with hers. She would have to admit 
DES related to her.” . 


* ne oe man looked at him and then smiled, 
i e would not perhaps object to admit relation 
interesting person like you but we would 
| ainly run the risk. They have become so 
ct 4. the e days, you know. 


jum Y ohan approached a few more couples but 
them said the same thing. They were very 
—who would volunteer to run such a risk! 


He said to his companion Nanda Das, “Who the 
in stop me from taking the train to-day? Sit 
2 re 3 * Ld E the articles. I will go to the gents' 


: P Lihnohán went to see the crowd near the gents' 
* — à He looked around himself to see if he could 
d | out a known couple. 

on ds right side refugees in distress sat In 
oups. They had established their household near 


T asks you to manage yourself." Haripada 


“te n sat still and pondered for sometime. j 


salmohan pointed to his belongings and said | 


Some were eating, sanie sleeping. E da | 
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also going on. Lalmohan moved forward. 
“Babu—hear me." 


A woman's volce from behind made him turn his 
neck. The moment he saw her he stopped moving 
A girl stil within her teens. She had just a small 
worn-out sari on her. It was so dirty that its ori- 
ginal colour was difficult to trace out. She was 
rather thin yet she had something lovely in her— 
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joined eyebrows, pointed nose, beautiful eyes and 


long hairs. 


"What do you want? he asked after a pause, 

The girl hesitated but spoke out at last, "I am 
starving the whole day—my invalid mother also did 
not get anything to eat. She would have consumed 


me if she could. Will you kindly give me something?" 


She stretched her hand. 

Lalmohan noticed a blue glass bangle round her 
wrist. It matched nicely. The shape of her hand 
was quite pretty. The fingers were slim and pointed. 

He replied rudely, “I have no time to pity any- 
hody—haven’t money with me.” He turned his face 
and made a move. 


"Listen, give me something," the girl implored. | 


Lalmohan surveyed her again, Yes, she was not 
bad to look at. She could be introduced as a 
gentleman's wife. 


ican give you something if you do * I say,” 
sal 

The girl fixed her eyes on his. What she would 
have to hear was not unknown to her. She had 
already heard this kind of word before. She had 
learnt that the.moment they came to know she was 
LUDETY their eyes glowed with a different type of 

unger 


She advanced a few steps to him and then said 


very softly with a smile, “Why not? I will do what 
you say. Speak out." 

“How can I say it here, come with me,” said 
Lalmchan, “what’s your name?” | 

“Champa. » 

“What a beautiful name," said Lalmohan sweetly, 
“come darling, come.” 

He went to the first class waiting room. He 


peeped into it and found there was none. “Come in,” 
he said. 

Champa followed him. 

Lalmohan closed towards her. Champa moved 


a few steps back and said, “Tell me first how much 


you will pay.” 


But he did not touch her, He bent upon her and 
whispered, “If you help me in a matter I will pay 
you what you want.” Then he said what sort of 
work she was to do. It was a peculiar proposal—she 
had never heard anything like this. 

Champa asked after a pause, “But if they catch 
us?” 

Lalmohan smiled, “Then everything will be over. 
We would be sent to jail hand in hand. The place 
is not so bad you know, you get your meals and also 
can stay there.” 


"O. K. I agree," said Champa, “but inis would. 


detect it at once. You have such a neat and clean 
dress whereas I am putting on a dirty torn out sarl 
—how ean we look as a couple?" 

"Right you are,” Lalmohan was pleased. “You 
are quite intelligent Champa,—yow can easily become. 
the wife of any judge or magistrate what to speak 
of me. Wait a bit I will bring the necessary things.” 


Within a couple of minutes. he — — a. ot 
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| e gave it to Champa. “Have it,” he said, “now you 








Puja Number 


look as my wife. It cost me seventeen rupees 
and fourteen annas. I will sell it to the Munshi at 
thirty chips if not more." 
=- “Will you sell them all? Won't you give one to 
your wife?" asked Champa, 

“Wife?” smiled Lalmohan, “Where is my wife? 
You are my wife, aren’t you?” 

Champa blushed. She 
darted a furtive glance at 
him. He was fair, slim 
and quite handsome. He 
was not more than twenty- 
five or twenty-six. 

“Now just go out of 
the room,” said Champa. 

“Why?” asked Lal- 

` mohan. 
Champa felt amused. 
Surely he was not mar- 
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He pulled out a cream coloured 
Sari and gave it to Champa. 


ried. He did not know anything about women, She 
raised her brows and said, "Wouldn't I change my 
dress?” 


Lalmohan realised his mistake. “Sorry,” he said, 
“put one thing more. Only costly sari won't do. 
You are going with your husband. You must put 
vermilion mark on the parting of your hairs and 
forehead. Put on the sari. I will bring vermilion in 
the meantime. I will have to buy a platform ticket 
also.” 


He returned after a while. He had brought not 
only vermilion but two pieces of betel leaves also. 
He gave one to Champa and said, “Have it. It will 
make your lips red. A married woman does not look 
nice if she does not chew betels." 


«I can have it," replied Champa, “but how long 
I can bear this vermilion mark? Am I not a maid? 
People wil! start gossiping about me." 

The station clock gave a gong. At once Lal- 
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mohan jumped up, “Gosh, it is half past mt 
Hurry up, otherwise I won’t be able to catch € 
train.” y 
After a few minutes Chama said, “Let us 
am ready." M 
Lalmohan surveyed her. The cream colour - 
the sari matched with her complexion wonderfui 
She had put it on quite smartzy. Now she could- 
easily taken for a lady! es 
Nanda Das felt restless at Lalmohan’s delay. - 
burst out when Lalmohan came to him, “Will you 
today or not ? What's the idee ?" But he was SI 
prised to see Champa with him and asked, “Whg 
she?” zx. 
“My wife,” replied Lalmohezn. E 
"Wife !" Nanda was taken aback. E 
“Oh, yes,” said Lalmohan, “and you are - 
wife's brother. You have come to see us off. 
your platform ticket. And let me have the 
you have already bought." A 
Nanda hesitated but Lalmchan shouted at h 
“Why do you hesitate? Do what I say if 7 
to go home.” 3 
He called a coolie to carry his luggage and pi 
ceeded with Champa and Nanca towards the la 
department of the customs office. Sy 
There was a small queue. A nice looking you 
girl of twenty-two was at the check post. I 
specs on her eyes and her face was quite soft. — — 
Lalmohan pushed Champa forward and 8$ 
“Go ahead and show her what you are carrying.” 
Champa cast a glance at him and then mo 
towards the officer. l 


The lady customs officer looked at her and tj 
surveyed the luggage. “You have only two ticke 
said she, “and so many things with you. How mé 
boxes? These four?” E 

“Yes,” said Champa. 4 

“Are you carrying anything illegally?” ^ 

“Open them and see yourself," smiled Cham 

The officer was not to yield so easily. "Certa 
I wil have to see myself. Open them. Where — 
your keys?" b 


Pulses of both Champa and Lalmohan beat f 
Who would save them if the officer searched eve 
thing thoroughly! 

Lalmohan brought out the key from his poc 
gave it to Champa and said, “Open it. I objectec 
taking such a huge trunk. Didn’t I say that 
would have to come again? But neither your mot 
nor you paid any heed to my words.” i 

Then he turned to the lady officer, “She wc 
not leave a single thing behind, you see, and © 
mother-in-law also seems to be devoid of comm 
sense. She has heaped all sorts of sheets, clc 
and what not—as if no other girl has to bear chi 

Not only Champa but the officer also blust 
There were pearls of sweat or her forehead. 
wiped them with her handkerehief—or just triec 
hide her smile — who knows ! 


Lalmohan asked Champa *o step aside. — 
need not open it—let me do it” he said, “what 
the use of your coming in stch a state—you cc 
easily stay with your mother. Is it possible to unc 
take a journey at this stage? Look how pale she — 
already become. And think of the strenuous jeur 
she wil have to make." 4 

“You need not open that trunk,’ said ths 
Officer, “let me see other things.” 

She just peeped into the suitcases and pré 
the bedding with her soft finger. “O.K. you may — 
she said at last. BETERE 

The rush of the passengers pushed them 
platform No. 6. The crewman did not care 
examine the tickets. He permitted them to get 


(Continued On Page . 
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(Continued From Page 229) 


Lalmohan said to Nanda, “Gosh, what a rush. All, 
the compartments seem to be. fully packed—how to 
get in! Go ahead with the coolie. You may find 
some space in the compartment next to the engine. 
L wil soon join you." 

. A goods train stood on the other side. Lalmohan | 
moved 'to that and said to Champa, "Hurry up. 
There's no time to waste. Go on to the other side 
and change the sari—and bring it to me. Well, how 
much should I pay you?" 


He was in'a hurry. The departure time for the. 
train was fast approaching. *How much do you 
want? Speak out," he said impatiently, Jee: 

Champa looked dumbfounded. After a while she 
Said softly, “You promised to pay according to my 
demand,” E- 


“Surely, how much do you want?” 


“What. should I want?" said Champa, “pay-me : 


what you like," 

Lalmohan pondered for a while and then took 
some coins out of his pocket and counted them on her 
palm. “Look, I pay you sixteen annas—nothing less. 


Now don’t grumble. ‘I wonder if I would be able to 
take the train.” 


Champa did not utter a word. She changed the ^ 


sari and returned it to him. He gave the platform 
ticket to her. “Show it to the gate-keeper. He will 
allow you to go out. Have you counted the coins? 
Got sixteeg jannas correctly?” 

Champa looked at his face and then said with a 
smile, “Yes, there are sixteen annas.” 

'.-Lakmohan did .not wait any longer. He .ran. 
‘towards the engine. Probably he would get a seat 
in the compartment next to it. To him Nanda was. 
a Silly goat and he could not rely on him. 
the luggage inside the compartment. There were 
seats for both of them. 

“Hurry up,” cried Nanda, “get in. I have kept 
a.seat for you. The coolie took a rupee and a half." 

. He cast a glance at his belongings, then heaved 
a sigh of relief. He took two cigarettes from the 
packet and offered one to Nanda, "Take it. I did 


pt think: that.I would be able to catch the train ^ 


to-day." 

; lhe last bell was rung. 
i What a wonder! 
opposite to=theirs: 


"So, you are also in this compartment," Lalmolian `~ 


opened the conversation, 

|! “You have come at last," smiled the young man, 
“put how:did you manage?" x , 
d Lalmohan smiled mysteriously, "I am here, you 

. You did not help me. You left me outside," 

| He felt embarrassed. “How could I help you," he 
sid, “but tell me how could you come at the last 
moment with so many things? With whom did you 
come?” 

T “With. whom else?" smiled Lalmohan, “with my 
wife.” 

i- “Wife!” he was bewildered. 

© “What do you think,” replied Lalmohan jokingly, 
"dre you the only married person in the whole 
world?” 

; The ‚young bride now stared at Lalmohan for 
the first time. Probably, she felt curious. It was a 
beautiful face. And, there was that beautiful cir- 
cular tip of vermilion in between her eyebrows. 

^» Lalmohan got a shock. Champa had a similar 
mark on her forehead. She looked as charming as 
the lady before him. 


“©The young man was rather perplexed. “1 don’t 


| SIXTEEN ANNAS ^ 


But he found that Nanda had actually put ally: 


The young couple took seats j 


,, With that mark she was helping -some other 
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"ONCE UPON A NIGHT 


(Continued From Page 224) 
you studying from my room. Well, you don't 
to. open the door everytime I come. Keep the: 


dows open. come and just peep in: 
There 


outside", 
Uma was silent on the bed. 

innocent, sleepy look on her faze. But she was 

Sleeping, of course. Niladri Enew that very 3 

He could even see the flicker of an amused 

her lips and the quivering of her eyelids, But 
And Niladri could not go! 

ca 











v 


had to remain silent. 
sit near her and talk. Barade’s ears were | 

of picking up the sound of a falling pin and 
moment he might appear at the window and | 
"Have you finished with the chapter on Cheatin, 








you are doing, Nilu” ` 
shouted. Won't you let anyone in this house slee 
 - Niladri looked up and mewed,. “But father 
asked me :to———" | ic. 

"What nonsense! For God's sake, please $ 
this infernal noise, The way you are yelling 
even arouse a dead man." 

. “Barada was already behind her. He felt ffri 
ed. "Don't you realise that his exam is near ? 
right, Niley, you may read sibntly now. How 

with the chapter on Cheating *" p & 

- *Perfectly thorough," repled Niladri. ~ 
= "By the way, why have -you kept. the. win 
. Open,” asked Saudamini, “The light is dist t 
my sleep? - `: | 
"Father says ,' Niladr began gratefully 
Barada felt somewhat pleased now. He th 
he could afford to look magnanimous, 
.; “All right," he said. “You may close the y 
dows. She has not been keeping well lately.” — 
Windows ‘were hastily closed to the satisfact 
_of ‘everyone. coricerned, 
.. ,,AS the last window closed with a bang, Bar 
could not conceal his glee. He laughed, gesti 
and said to his wife, “Did yœ see, my dear, 
interested my son is in his studies. That’s 
 JHhe.has failed once. Now he aas taken his Stu 
very seriously. By the way, d:d you know, it's 1 
past twelve. And that fellow is not even aw 
it. Actually I have wound th» minute hand 
minutes behind. Believe me, this boy will 
get through his law finals this time * 
[ English rendering from the original Bengali 
“Ekada Nishith Kale,” by BARIN DASS. 


— that", he said apologetically. “Then 
- Wlfe—" . ? | 
Lalmohan did not hear what he said.. He 

not want to—he stared out. The train had s | 
to move. But he could easily get down if he I 
He could run tó her and ask for her hand. 
But whose hand would he seek? Would 

be traced out in such a crowd? Would she be rec 

. nised ? Was she still bearing the vermilion ma 
Had she not wiped it off then and there due to 
insult and humiliation? Or who knows w 






















‘to get his luggages passed! 
Coal-dusts-fell in the eyes of Lalmohan. 
... he irain.was runniag fast. . .-—. <= 
| (rausisted by Juthika Shome) 
| X id 








STRICHES: 'CAMEL BIRDS’ OF SOUTH AFRICA  ' 


beak and legs, kicking forward with great force, 

tearing the flesh of an intruder. It is said that it 

can rip open an attacking dog, almost in two wiin 

one kick, and the kick of the angry ostrich is so 
powerful that it can puncture & sheet of corrugated 

iron. There are stories that even the powerful T 
baboon has been torn to death by the knife-like 
claws of this giant bird. 


CURIOUS MENU 


Wild ostriches feed on grass, leaves, seeds and 
fruits, as well as on birds and insects. They will, in 
fact, eat almost anything, ‘the digestion of an 
ostrich’ being proverbial. They need a certain 
amount of salt and a good deal to drink, though they 
can travel through the desert for long periods with- 
out water. 


Ostriches in domestic state are fed mestlv on 
alfalfa and grain, It swallows any sort of hard, 
gritty material it finds, and wiil devour stones, glass 
and bones. 


A post-mortem examination held upon one of 
these birds that died at the London Zoological 
Gardens revealed the following curious diet: two 
handkerchiefs, three gloves, a Kodak film-spool, a 
pencil, a comb, a key, a number of nails, a rolled 
gold necklace, two collar studs, and five pence in 
coppers—a collection which has been mounted and 
may now be seen in the museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 





| AIR OF POWERFUL LECS: The Ostáeh | in its 


As the breeding season approaches, they break 
ng: Ropa de — legs ja — pay up into small parties of five or six, of which one is . 
run faster y. "e r98, a cock and the rest hens. The nest is a shallow l 
. depression scooped out by the male in the sand. 
tinued From Page 227) The females often share the communal nest where 


al Asia. A full grown ostrich stands seven to 
t feet high and weighs between 200 to 300 38 | | é 
nds. Only the extinct Moa bird of New Zealand e 
| taller which was twelve feet high. It is unique 
he the birds in having only two toes, one long, 
E toe on which the whole weight rests, and the 
t much smaller and almost useless. The under 
: of these toes are provided with elastic pads, as 
camels. The South American Rhea, called the 
rican ostrich, is different from the true ostrich 
3 ea, as it has three toes. 


BY is promoted by the social habit, for 

generally live in parties of ten or twenty 
> wild state. They often move about in com- 
P with antelopes or zebras, and depending on 
" wery keen hearing and sight, which make it 
to detect approaching enemies. 


The ostrich is usually cautious and wary, as well 
peedy. Its greatest weakness is a lack of good 
E The ancient belief that an ostrich hides its 
in the sand when frightened is only a fable. 
— habit proverbially attributed to the ostrich of 
its head in the sand when faced with 
"would be less absurd than it sounds, for the 
ch’s skull is very weak, the most vulnerable part 
s body. 
The long periscope of the neck and head- is 
ed and stretched along the surface of the 
, the strange hump-backed shape of the bird 
mes merely à hummock, a boulder, or an ant 


breaking the flat surface of the sandy plains, SORES: — — 
e atmosphere and heat help to enhance the OSTRICH IN ITS STANDING POSTURE: 


Although the Ostrich cannot fly, its wings are SEA 
and hide the sitting ostrich completely. By 

vine of the head on the sand, the ostrich does far from useless since, when alarmed, it — 
act disappear from viéw in its native habitat. spreads them and runs with the wind behind 

à brought to bay the ostrich defends itself with it; thus ^ converting them into sails. 
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several hens combine and lay the dusty clutches of 
sometimes twenty or more large creamr-coloured eggs. 


The ostrich’s wings, so impracticable for flight, 
are of great use when it comes to covering a score or 
so of eggs each equal in size to two dozen of the 
domestic fowl’s. The cock bird subsides amongst his 
furbelows, like a seventeenth-century lady amongst 


her hooped skirts, and so sits each night for forty- 
two days. The hens take turn in sitting on the eggs 
and relieve one another during the day, though this 
is more to guard the eggs from beasts of prey than 
to incubate them. To change for the night duty the 
hens use secret call when the defending guardian is 
returned to the nest to take over and relieve the 
hatching hen. 


In exceptionally hot weather the cock merely. 


covers the eggs with sand, and, mounting guard over 

them, leaves the actual work of incubation to the 

sun like the method employed by most living reptiles, 

Ew representatives of the fore-runners of the 
rds. 


ACTIVE BUT DELICATE CHICKS 


The newly hatched chicks are not blind and 
helpless like the young of many birds. They are 
active, open-eyed. and are able to walk within a few 
hours after leaving the eggs. The chicks look like 
balls of thatch and wool and have large appetites. 
For the first three months of their life the young 
are very delicate. In the wild state 75 per cent of 
them may succumb to cold. wet weather or to the 
ravages of wild animals, They grow very rapidiy, 





NEWLY HATCHED OSTRICH CHICK & EGGS : 
The newly hatched chick looks like a ball of 
thatch and wool. It is active, open-eyed and 
is able to walk within a few hours after leaving 


the egg. One egg is equivalent to 25 hens’ eggs. 
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CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE DSTRICH HEAD 
It is not buried in sand when the bird 1 
scared, but outstretched along the grou 
and increase in height at the rate of about a fo 
month from the time they emerge from the egi 
the time they are five or six months old. After) 
they do not grow so quickly. The parents dis 
great solicitude for their youag. E 


Both small and large birds love to dance di 
the. courtship season, but the  ritualistic pris 
dance of the mating ostrich courting the hen 
amazing and very interesting sight to watch. Be 
commencing to display he expands his neck and ¢ 
utterance to a loud booming noise. Livingstone 
calls how he once mistook tie voice of a loves 
ostrich for the roar ofa lion 


Usi a 






The hen, grey, dusty, ncndescrípt compare 
the superb black and white beauty of her m 
walks round and round him as he sits, majes 
the sand. Shivering her drocping wings, emitti 
sound like the faint clatter of ‘small castanets, 
circles around the cock wita alluring movem 
Then suddenly he rises with wings outspread, cul 
white plumes wave and the great bunch of feat 
which forms his tail stands erect. Slowly he p 
up to the hen. Then, face to face, wing tip to 
tip, they start the ritual dance, slowly circa 
waltzing — their long necks curving and swa 
rhythmically. 


Finally round and round they move until 
hen breaks the rhythm, suddenly squats on” 
ground, wings. outstretched, Ler long neck ext 
sweeping the ground; snakelike, from side to” 
over the dusty surface, she weaves a patter 
motion to further fascinate her mate, who, 
bewitched, prances round her. 


The giant bird outstretehes his fanlike y 
to display the curling white array of plumes, 
sionately stamps his dance o^ love amid a ra 
beating wings and whirling dust. Having thus 
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THE 
HOLY MOTHER 


By 
TUSHAR KANTI GHOSH 


E ( Baidyabati) 


OMAN is an unfinished man, said Aristotle, 
"left standing on a lower step in the scale of 
development." In one context, Meredith also said 
that woman would be the last thing civilised bv man. 
History, however, has belied all these idle indict- 
ments; history has shown that women have often 
elimbed up to the highest rung of the ladder of per- 
fection, and there is reason to believe that man was 
the last thing civilised by woman. 

This is the inevitable preface to any study of the 
lives of Indian women, and particularly in the con- 
text of the life and teachings of the Holy Mother. 
With the onrush of British culture and its ominous 
impact on the traditional beliefs of India, the ideal 
of our womanhood which glowed with white radiance 
in our chequered past seemed to be cast into obli- 
vion. In the beginning of the 19th century we 
noticed the rapid pace of Westernisation in all aspects 
of our traditional life. There was the necessity of 
the emergence of spirited souls in different aspects 
of life, not to put the clock back, but to put it right. 
In the Gita, the Lord says: “Whenever ‘dharma’ is 
humiliated and ‘adharma’ takes its place, ' creare 
myself" (IV, 7). And, indeed, in the sohere of reli- 
gion, God created Himself.in Ramakrishna and, the 
Holy Mother. 

In those holy — of Benga!—the “Messiahs” 
ef India—India not' only had an efective counters 


X 





poise against the evil tempo of Westernisation wh 
so blurred the mirror of our cultural heritage as 
reflect nothing except its bad effects, but a 
clearest version of Truth and cf the Life Divine. | 
Ramakrishna we find an amazing synthesis of 4 





ancient or Oriental with the modern or Western, 
well as the spiritual enlightenment imparted by 
Vedantists and the loving ‘bhakti’ cult. In a m 
shellj Ramakrishna preached tc India at the e 
her greatest need that the highest spiritual life € 
be attained by the common men if he learns to ! 
all beings and to regard everyzhing as the ma 
tation of God. One can, therefore, achieve ( 
through images, provided one can transform - 
image into God. In essence, it is the Vedantie phi 
sophy made easy in an admirably simple way for ' 
layman with a view to restoring Indian culture ¢ 
belief and dynamising them. ‘The ‘bhakti’ cult $o 
hands with Vedantic absolutism That is why Rom 
Rolland aptly said that Ramakrishna “was the ¢ 
summation of two thousand years of spiritual 
three hundred million people.” 


MORE THAN SHADOW l 


While Ramakrishna was explaining his 
there was also another —— oer a 
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the life of one who was legally as well as in fact the 
co-sharer of the religious life of Ramakrishna—she 
was the Holy Mother, Saradamani Devi. As long as 
Ramakrishna was in this world, she never tried to 
make her presence felt, she was completely merged 
in Ramakrishna. Like an unseen shadow she al- 
Ways attended her noble husband. She was, 
however, more than a shadow; for she did not 
disappear into oblivion when Ramakrishna. departed 
from the mortal millions. On the contrary, it was 
now the turn of Saradamani to become the -Holy 
Mother. She was not, therefore, the shadow, but the 
supplement of Ramakrishna: she was the Example, 
if Ramakrishna was the Precept; and to vary the 
metaphor once more, if Ramakrishna was the hymn, 
she was the essential rhyme that adds to its sense 
óf perfection. 


.. This Saradamani Devi was not a seer like 
Apala or Lopamudra of the Vedas; she was far from 
being an intellectual like Maitreyi or Gargi; she was 
not a divine nightingale like Mira Bai. She was an 
illiterate, rustic maiden, as simple as Simplicity it- 
self. But this little woman was to make the learned 
men astir—God, indeed, sends little things to con- 
found the great! 


Objectively viewed, the Holy Mother has not 
preached anything surpassing, in respect of value, 
the preaching of Ramakrishna, and to many it seems 
that in this rezard she only continued and repeated 
the message of Ramakrishna. But looking in retros- 
pect, we note that she had a significance of her own. 
Her life has been transcendent throughout the years 
to exemplify in a simple unornamented life the ways 
to achieve ideal womanhood, and, for the matter of 
that, highest religious realisation. Her life itself 1s 
her teaching and preaching. 


A TRUE INDIAN 


In our chequered past, we have a galaxy of 
great women; but so far as the attainment of ideal 
womanhood is concerned, none of them can surpass 
the Holy Mother, It is as if God created the Holy 
Mother by adding bit by bit the elements of per- 
fection on her, just as God created Tilottama. The 
Holy Mother was out and out an Indian woman; 
and women in this part of the world have no religion 
apart from their husbands’, provided that the hus- 
bands also are ideal ones. Saradamani had thus a 
two-fold function to perform : to contribute to the 
religious life of her husband as a devoted wife is 
expected to, and also to contribute to the religious 
life of the people of India and to serve as the finger- 
post to them who were, at the period, at the cross- 
roads. 


| In her capacity as a faithful 'Sahadharmini' or 
wife, the Holy Mother is the culmination of the two 
thousand years' flow of spiritual striving of Indian 
women, just as Ramakrishna was the consummation 
of two thousand years of the spiritual life of the 
three hundred million people. When Saradamant 
met her husband, she was a pretty little Bengali girl 
with ordinary hopes and modest wishes of a bride; 
but Ramakrishna uttered into her ears: “You can- 
not have what other women have, for I have to 
be a great man, father of humanity, and you must 
be the mother." One must be struck with wonder 
‘considering the ease and the perfect understanding 
with which the simple, uninitiated girl quickly adapt- 
ed herself to this unexnected and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Henceforth, she not only succeeded in 
her quick adjustment, she also contributed her mite 
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to complete the process of Realisation which he 
venerable husband had begun, Faithfulness wa 
added to devotion, affection to sincerity, and thi 
supreme blessings of love to the r2alisation of G6 
Whatever Ramakrishna lacked, Saradamani carefull 
plucked from her own garden. The garland Ww 
thus made with the flowers plucked by both. ^ — 


ACTIVE PARTNER M 


What was that something which Ramakrishm 
perhaps lacked but got from his wife? The 
to the answer of this question can be found integ 
woven in the way of life of the Holy Mother. 
the first place, Saradamani untiringly served hei 
husband with his delicate food, wita treatment in h 
ailments, and sometimes, also wich advice. “Jug 
think for a moment", said Ramakrishna, “how 
would fare if I had no wife to loek after this frai 


body. Who else would take so much care in pre 

















paring my meals and seeing par-icularly that, 
dishes agreed with my delicate stomach ?" 
course, the wider significance of tais saying is 
Ramakrishna must be spared for s good many num 
ber of years for the Salvation of Souls, and to tha 
end, Saradamani made immense effert. In the secon 


ed the part of an active partner. "The lives of gr 
men often teach us that very oten they owe te 
their wives & great deal for their greatness. | 
his wife's sake, many a man has been great, 
many have been ruined, like Macbe-h. The ideal wif 
of a great man not only relieves him of the pe 
niceties of family life, she also supplies new bl 
to him at the time of his disappointment and weak: 
ness, In the context of religious life, the uv 
of the wife becomes a still more deciding fac 
There is reason to doubt if Ramakrishna could 
come the Ramakrishna but for h:s divine and 1 
less wife. Thus spoke Ramakrishna: “Had 
been of a different nature and come upon me 

an avalanche of passion, I don't know how far. 


would have drifted”. (Quoted by Swami Nirv 


nanda in “Great Women of India", 1953, p. 482). - 


Thus the Holy Mother performed in her 
life a duty to her husband with so much sinceri 
that we are led to compare it with the exem 
devotion of Sita to Rama. But the Holy Mo 
has not exhausted her contributioas to our reli 
attitude only in her capacity of a wife. Her grea 
contribution to our religious life has been in 
capacity of the Mother. 


AS sister Nivedita has said, religious —— 
has long been accepted as “the towering ideal 

the super-social life" by the Hindus. Next to s 
among women, ranks the sanctity of motherhood 

the central ideal in the social life of this land. 
what thought", she asks, “is it thet speaks sup 
to India in the great word ‘Mother’ ? Is it not 
vision of a love that never seeks to possess, that 
content simply to be — a giving that could no 
wish return: a radiance that we do not even 
of grasping, but in which we are content to bask 
letting the eternal sunshine play around and througl 
us ?" (‘The Web of Indian Life’) Saradamani attaih* 
ed consummation in her capacity of this Mother. 2 


ay: 


IMMACULATE ` CONCEPTION Du 


It was Romain Rolland wko x pet | 
presented the example of more tran o ( ate 
Conception. The Holy Mother is a glaring example 

reomrnued On Page 239. 
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To her innumerable children, the Holy Mother has 
always shone with the affectionate radiance of a 
‘universal mother. The life of Sita does not tell us 
‘much about Sita the mother. In this sense, the 
‘depth of the ideal womanhood of the Holy Mother 
Surpasses that of the Ramayana. Indian mothers 
have always been an example of self-sacrifice for their 
children. So long as her husband was alive, the 
Holy Mother sacrificed herself on the altar of..her 
husband's penance, But after his departure,:she did 
not seek consummation in a secluded life for self- 
attainments. 
had gone away satisfied. Day in and day out, she 
~would give ‘diksha’ or initiation to numerous. men 


“from different parts of India. Thus we see, “whereas. 
the Master lived as the Mother's child, she lived >. 


as the Mother Herself. And the wonder was that 


“though her mind dwelt in the highest realms of God- 


. consciousness, she kept her body and instincts 
through sheer force of wil on the worldly plane. 


Never before the world beheld such an accumulation: 


of spiritual force veiled in a garb So “lowly”. (Su- 


bhadra Haksar, ‘Vedanta Kesari’, July, 1954, p. 96) -- 


Throughout the later part of her life, . we have 
experienced the divine motherliness of the Holy 


Mother. 
"ways showed reluctance to deprivé the depressed 
souls of the relief they. would- get "by: touching her 
feet or by getting initiation from her, in spite of the 
intolerable sufferings she felt through these touches. 
. Sometimes, while narrating the agony she had io 


suffer from an impure touch, she would hastily add, . 
Then he will stop- 
One day, during her last ^ 


. "But don't tell this to Sarat. 
people from. coming." 
illness, some one was saying that they would no 
longer allow the Mother to give initiation any more, 
.as she was suffering so much by taking upon herself 
the sins of all sorts of people. At this, the bed- 
.ridden Holy Mother said, “Why do you: say so? 


-Do you think that Shri Ramakrishna: came only. to. 
In another context, the “oly Mother 


take sweets ?" 
“said, "All these children come to me with great 
~ longing and take initiation, but most of them.... 
-do not do anything at all. But since I have taken 
-their responsibility, should I not see to their welfare? 
--Therefore, I do ‘japa’ for their sake, and pray to 


the Master constantly, saying, ‘O Lord, awaken their - 
There i$.8 


~ consciousness. Give them liberation. 
-great deal of suffering in this world. May they not 
.be born again !’” 


‘A LIVING EXAMPLE 


The exact- words of the teachings of the Holy 3 :- 
"Mother cannot reach us since she had no Boswell | 


like M. (Mahendra Nath Gupta) who has preserved 
the sayings of Ramakrishna. Recently several vo- 
lumes have been published which give the sayings of 
` the Holy Mother as written from memory by devotees. 
But we need not search for her teachings in her re- 
corded sayings. A word spoken is a word lost; we 
-must find out the source of the words. Her whole 
life lies before us as an exemplar — an incarnation 
_of all her sayings and teachings. It is useless to 
. write volumes on her, we must understand the signi- 
ficance. 


point to that : “You have not understood the wonder- 


To cite only one or two examples;.she ai-. 


The dazzling words. of Swami. Vivekananda. 


Many a bereaved soul came to her and - 


. 


! 


- Divine. 


ful significance of the Mother's life, But gradually 
you will know. Without Shakti, there is no regenera 
tion for the world....Mother has been tò revive thal 
wonderful Shakti in India; and making her the nu 


cleus, once. more will Gargis and Maitreyis be p - 
into the world." A 





Sister Nivedita raises the question whether thi 
Holy Mother was the last of an old order or' hi 
beginning of a new. From our discussion, it ha: 
been clear that she mayor may aot be either; bu 
a more correct view would be cne taken by ‘one 
devotee, that, “shé is just the twentieth century iin! 


of-a- culture and civilisation which fades back~ 


prehistori¢- ‘fog, and-which is now destined to survivi 
into limitless: future’, (Bhikshr Anand Isabodh 


"Vedanta, Kesari', July, 1954, p. 80). = 
LOVE AND KINDNESS A 


To summarise, the Holy Mothər’s life and teach 
ings have affected our religious life in four essentia 
ways. . First, she has disproved the myth that mär 
ried.life (and for that matter, amily life) is' ‘in 
compatible with the realisation of God and the Lif 
This, of course, is no n3w. example. to dus 
for, from. the ‘early Vedic days. we have been taugh 
that a division of life between the ‘Grihi’ and th 
'Sannyasi' does not mean that th> former will havi 
no entrance into the realm of God. Closely relafei 
with this, we have the further lesson from the Hol; 
Mother that we must enjoy this world without at 
tachment — i.e., the literal. translation of the 
nishadic teaching — “Tena tyaEtena bhunjithah” 
Ramakrishna would say : “Stay in this world like th 
fish - (pankal) which lives insice mud, but mu 
cannot Settle om its body". In tke later part of th 
life of the Holy Mother, especially, we get an amaz 


ing example of this idea being worked out in practice 
Particularly, this is visible in the entanglement i 


-which the Holy Mother allowed herself to be led: ii 


--connection with Radhu (the unmenageable, pais 
daughter of. the brother of Saredamani, whom 


“child; this entire world is your own." 


"From the Essay which won the second 





Jatter adopted).--A mind which always lived in 
transcendental plane soaring higa above this ear 
could still afford to dote on Radku. Thirdly, India 
women have learnt from her that marriage, 


^". sanct in itself, must not have an upper hand ove 
the true ends of life, that it must be subjected - t 
- life; not life to it; Finally, Indiar religion once mor 


received from her life the traditional teaching tha 


there is no religion except love ard kindness — “Bu 


I tell you one thing," said the Holy Mother to : 
devotee some days before she breathed her 

"if you want peace of mind, do not find fault 

others. Rather see your own faults. Léarn to 

the whole world your own. No oae is a guess P 
last message of the divine messenger EC Siste 
Nivedita rightly calls *Ramakrishna's final word, ai 
to the ideal of Indian womanhood" — an incarnatio 
of unalloyed Purity, unparalleled Kindness and y 
derful Simplicity — all in the lowly garb e I 
affectionate mother. ki 
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Post-Graduate group.of the gie e | Coi 
Belur Math during the Mala Mother 











“CAMEL BIRDS’ OF S. AFRICA 


| posed to his lady-love it only remains for the beloved 
_ to accept the suitor’s offer of marriage. 


[FARMS FOR FEATHERS 


|. "The great value of ostrich feathers, combined 
with the growing scarcity of the birds themselves has 
"led to the establishment of ostrich farms in Cape 
| Colony, Egypt, Algeria, Southern U.S. and elsewhere, 
"where the birds are penned like sheep and shorn 
i periodically of their plumage, 


I _ Plumes are taken from the birds for the first 
[time when they are about eight months old. They 
are cut off, and not pulled off, three times during 
the course of two years. The feathers are cut about 
[two inches from the quick of the wing flesh leaving 
the small stubby ends in the skin which are carefully 
“removed three months later after they have dried up. 


= Plucking an ostrich is a delicate operation, for 
the birds are often vicious and their kicks can prove 






quickly covered with a small cloth hood which 

renders him comparatively docile. He is then husti- 
ed into a wooden structure resembling parallel bars 
in a gymnasium where, roped and held, bis wings 
“are outstretched over the bars and thus the ostrich 
‘submits to plucking. About two pounds of feathers 
‘are taken from each bird valued today at about. £5. 


f Before the first world war ostrich feathers were 







used to a great extent for the decoration of women’s 
hats, dresses and accessories, and in 1913, these 
Plumes became a valuable article of commerce, and 
"the value of feathers exported from South Africa 

ached nearly £3 millions. Then great numbers of 
bos riches were shipped out to supply ostrich farms 
in other places. Immediately after the war ostrich 

sathers suddently went out of fashion, and the in- 
klustry almost disappeared, 


T. In recent years, however, a renewed demand for 
umes has revived the industry. Creators of fashion 
ive been using ostrich feathers again, though more 
Sparingly and new commercial uses for them have 
sen found. South African breeders are again in- 
vreasing their stocks and striving to improve the 
quality of the bird. 


— It is interesting to note that the demand for 
Dstrich feathers is by no means a modern cne, for 
Ehe Pharaohs of Egypt used them to a great extent 
"C decorative purposes. 

There is an. oversea demand not only of ostrich 
Teathers but quantities of skins are shipped to the 
_Jnited States for the manufacture of woman's 
andbags, shoes, lettercases and souvenirs. 
The birds live to be thirty years old on the 
mverage and they sometimes live to be eighty, ac- 
ording to some reliable authorities. Their great 
pength of life makes ostrich farming very profitable 
ese days. 








fatal. The selected bird is lassoed, and his head 


(Continued From Page 217) 
on him. He would pass through the whirling machi- 
neries set up in that resounding shed. He would no 


longer stay there. He was not wanted even by the 
workshop. He would go away. 


The passage that lay through the labyrinth of 
machineries was narrow. It was so familiar to him. , 
The eyes of the bewildered mechanic were dim- | 


med with tears. He was suddenly pulled from 
behind. He smiled. It was that Dulu Singh! He 
would not allow him to go!—'No—No-——No-—leave 
me off—leave me off—leave me off." The experi- 
ment of running the machine with electric power 
satisfied the manager. He was all smile. “That’s 
all right" said he, 


On the site of the grinding machine, teeth to 
teeth, large grooved wheels were spinning round 
and round. All of:a sudden, the shaft trembled 
after a jerk or two. But for the big body of the 
machine, it was not perceptible, 


Phani was caught-between the teeth of the 
wheel in his impatient, unwary mood. The work-' 
shop did not let him go. It swallowed him up. 


Blood , was running down the two sides of the — 


teethed machine and pieces of flesh were glued to 
it. On the nearby fioor small bits of his bone lay 
scattered mixed and jumbled up in the dusty heap 
of the fire clay. It was as if by the removal of all 
traces that the demon of machine appropriated him. 


The machine went on and on. Blood was dried 
up. Flesh-bits were carried forward from wheel to 
wheel and they disappeared. His fat' only made the 
machine work smoothly and freely from one end 
to the other in that machine-shed. Freely it kept 
on going. With the ear turned to its sound, one 


could perhaps hear Phani mistri sing with his flat 
voice. 


The manager observed the way of its untram- 


melled operation worked with electric power and 
called out— 


“Switch off, please.” 
(Translated by Satyendra Mohan Mooker jee) 
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HE Adibasis of Chotanagpur have a great 


attachment to personal decoration. Living in 
the lap of Nature the original Adibasis have had 
to raise a continuous warfare against Nature to get 
bare. sustenance. They were afraid of the elements of 
Nature, the carnivora in the forests and other war- 
ring tribes. The innate fear-complex that they had 
was the origin of their personal decorations. The 
tiger causes depredations and the tiger has:to be 
bearded in its den. The tiger is powerful. The cause 
of tiger’s strength must be in its liver, claws and 
teeth. So when a tiger is killed the claws and the 


teeth are worn and the liver is eaten. The deer is 


a good sprinter and it is difficult to catch a deer or 
to kill it with bow and arrow. The swiftness of the 
deer must be due to its hoof and so the hoof of the 
deer has to be preserved and worn as a sort of 
medicine to produce swiftness of movement. 


Then comes another Stage when there has been 
a little progress and a somewhat static life for the 
Adibasis. Then comes the Stage of their elemental 
craze for colour, for the green and red leaves and 
flowers for their personal decoration. They would go 
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to the hats and bazars with 
into their deep black hair 
of the non-Adibasis. Then 
turn to the cheap glass bead 

of seeds for the girls and pieces of 
bigger glass beads for the males. 'Th 
that came in use for ornaments for 


ornaments has come into use orly after the CO! 
Great War when the  Adibasi males made a lot | 
money as labour employed by tha Military or as re 
cruits to the Sappers and Mimers. The Adibas 
women also earned a lot in the airfields and othe 
military constructions and naturally some of then 
could turn to gold for their ornaments. ENDS 
Colour appeals most to the Adibasis and fe 
this reason cheap glass beads of various colours p 
in strings or chain are prized mcst by the. Adibasis 
men and women. Necklace made of ^ beads bough 
from the Hatias and markets are purchased bj 
dozens by the younger elements of both sexes, 
The Adibasis of Chotanagpur do not prize fea 
thers for personal decoration. Among the flow, 
| (Continued on Page 2: 
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a Tt > "highest ever" production of rice was ob- 
ined in 1953-54 when the total yield touched 27.6 
ion tons, | ee owing -to floods in the 
northern and drought in the southern districts of 
iha r and West. Bengal, production during the cur- 
re t year has gone down by nearly 2.2 million tons, 
it is still much higher than in the base year of the 
3 * Ever Plan. 
‘alk: ng of foodgrains, "m cereals plus pulses, 
X Ro -now compliment ourselves on our total pro- 
ion of 65.6 million tons which even exceed the 
zet for the end of first Plan period. 


* ) FEAR OF SCARCITY 


Py ` The increased production has not been achieved 
thout occasional setbacks, The output of cereals 
in. : 50-51 had suddenly dropped by nearly five 
üillior Boone eausing an alarming gap between our 
e ues ments and supply. Prices soared high. Pro- 
> ape and rationing systems came almost to the 

k of collapse. Depending on large imports from 
Ag and living, as it were, from ship to mouth 
for or month together, the country just managed to 
avert a major tragedy almost by the skin of the 
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_ The year following, however, gave indications 
the the sustained efforts of the Government and 
thé da cople to grow more food had started yielding 
dividends. The tempo of improvement was not only 
main ntained but also accelerated in successive seasons. 
V Markin ag a turning point, past the goal of self- 
ifficiency, progressive trends in India’s agricultural 
at last gave room, on the food front, for 
m without complacency. In fact, set against 
round of several lean years immediately 
the partition, the picture that emerges today, 
is th it we are freer from the fear of scarcity than 
ever before. 
O W What does all this mean to the common man ? 
HE ecinctly put, the bumper crops have offered 
relief to the common man in his cost of living, given 
the > rupee greater purchasing power and toned up the 
country's economy by reducing dependence on foreign 
aports which during the period from 1947 to 1952 
] more than threé million tons per year. 


^ Numerous eontrols, which had been the most 
irksome feature of distribution of foodgrains in In- 
d ia fr om the latter period of the second World War, 
- been virtually abolished to give the trade a 
g sre ater measure of freedom. More noteworthy had 
a the complete withdrawal of statutory rationing 
ame 1 put an end to queues in front of grain shops, 
pped restrictions on consumption, and removed 
the c ilings on host's hospitality and housewife's 
. It appears almost incredible that only eight 
0, the Administration had to carry more 
r^ 156 million people on their rationing scroll, 


E a - With a total uction of 55.3 million tons and 
estimated population of 378 millions, the. per-capita 
availability of cereals in India in 1954-55 works 
‘out to 14.4 ounces which is 0.4 ounces higher than 
the . balanced. diet laid down by the Nutrition Ad- 
visory Committee, It also exceeds the target set 
for the end of the First Five-Year Plan, ie. 18. 71 
ounces: per head for.1955-56. 

" Armed with an enough- and-to-spare reserve of 
ay. 16 lakh tons, as has oe: 
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in the course of interpellations in the Parliament, 


the Food Administration can now — with con- 


Meus any emergency. 


The — of foodgrains has now been put 
on the reverse gear by the revival of export trade 
in rice to the countries which had, prior to war, 
developed a taste for Indian varieties, Already 
more than 70,000 tons have been despatched, Gifts 
of nearly 15, 000 tons of rice have been made to 
relieve scarcity conditions in friendly countries like 
"Nepal and Indo-China. 


TIDE TURNS 


Yes, the tide has turned. And what is more, 
times have changed and with them our agricultural 
practices too. Not so long ago, Indian farming was 
a simple routine and had a narrow boundary—a hit 
and miss affair largely. The farmer relied entirely 
on out-dated implements. He ploughed the land, 
sowed the seed and applied what manure was avail- 
able to him, The rest was guess work, hope and 
prayer—the last mostly. It had existed for a long 
long time in a state of backwardness and misery 
behind the thin veneer of a complacent faith that 
the pencil of fate—Kismet—has no eraser, 


But times, as I have said, changed tangibly. 


Farming in India is gradually ceasing to be a 
haphazard venture. Knowledge and experience, com- 
ing washed up on the stream of Government research 
spread over the years, but beyond the reach of the 
farmers of yester generation, is now available in 
good measure for their successors. 


With the objective of a rapid and planned 
development, favourable conditions sre being created 
all-round by the Central and State Governments for 
the Indian eultivators to enable them to exploit the 
bountiful resources from the good earth, During the 
past few years, major and minor irrigation projects 
have been undertaken in different parts of the coun- 
try. Some of them have already been completed. 
Vast tracts of waste, fallow and jungle infested land 
have been reclaimed. Modern implements to turn 
the soil well, improved seeds to ensure the healthy 
seedlings and liberal supplies of phosphates and sul- 
phates to make the yield larger are being brought 
within the agriculturists’ reach. Organisation of 
credit facilities, warehousing, marketing and proces- 
sing of agricultural products on co-operative basis 
is also well on its way. Measures to combat soil 
erosion and eradicate plant-pests are being pursued 
with patience and skill The hierarchy of inter- 
mediaries between the actual tiller and the landlord 
and the insecure tenancy conditions are being pro- 
gressively done away with by suitable legislation. 
A new spirit, a fresh outlook and a high hope have 
begun to enrich, slowly but steadily, the life of the 
Indian farmer. 


This, I consider, is the most encouraging and 
outstanding. achievement to the credit of the Gov- 
ernment and the people of India during the eight 
years of Independence we have just completed. For; 
the fact of the matter is that about one out of every 
four in India derives employment from agriculture. 


And agriculture contributes pearly 50 pet. cent, of | 


India's national income, 


Well may we take comfort di the fought that z 


it hopes were Aupen, foars hava beon li 
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_ STORY OF THE MAYA CIVILISATION 


By SAKHA NATH BASU 


[ROUGH dead in the vast Heaps of ruins, the 
ancient Maya civilisation of the New World is 
no longer in obscurity. The fallen lime-stones are 
ow in limelight, and the discerning eyes of the 
Scholars read in them the saga of an autochthonous 
Civilisation of pagan pageant. Palmy, not pompous— 
proud, not loud with pampered pride, the Maya 
civilisation in flower covered a period of twelve cen- 
turies. Historians have clothed its bare bones with 
. the flesh of historical events and have worked up a 
Sketch of the culture pattern of the brilliant civilisa- 
tion built up by the genius of the local people with- 
out outside aid and alien influence. Geographical 
isolation helped this civilisation to develop in its 
characteristic way like a sylvan flower blooming in 
the wilds of nature. 


Maya civilisation flowered in the fourth century 
and faded in the sixteenth century of Christian era. 
The oid Yucatan peninsula, which now covers Yuca- 
tan of Mexico, Peten of Guatemala and the whole of 
British Honduras, was its nursery as well as grave, 
It was built up by an aboriginal people Speaking a 
language of the Mayoid group of the original Maya 
speaking linguistic stock. Gann is of opinion that 
this Maya speaking group owes its origin to a primi- 
tive people that inhabited the elevated plateau bet- 
ween Mexico and Peru. But modern Study tells a 
different story. It is now believed that the Maya 
people are an off-shoot of the north-east Asiatic 
human race. Morley observes: “Three other physital 
characteristics of the Maya strongly Suggest the ori- 
ginal north-eastern Asiatic origin of the Maya race, 
as indeed. that of all American Indians: (1) The 
epicanthic eyeball, (2) the Mongolian spot and (3) 
the line patterns in the palms of hands." 


NOMADIC HUNTERS 


In the dim past we find the Mayas a nomadic 
non-agricultural people living by fishing and hunting 
&nd upon the wild products of forests. In the third 
millennium B.C. we find them a settled, sedentary 
agricujtural people. Since then down to the close of 
the third century A.D. nothing definitely is. known 
about the Mayas. But the fourth century finds them 
‘with a civilisation in flower with the budding period, 
as is conjectured by some, passed over probably in 
the second or third century B.C. 


The Maya civilisation has two distinct periods-— 
the Old Empire period from the fourth century to the 
tenth century A.D.—and the New Empire period 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. 'The old 
empire period was the golden age of Maya civilisa- 
tion marked by cultural and territorial gains. Crea- 
tive genius of the people was in full play. The dyna- 
mic Spirit of the Mayas knew no rest. City after city 
fprang up, temples were built and pyramids were 
raised. All round there were cultural intensification 
and aesthetic florescence, Maya waxed into prosperity 
and power. From the beginning of the tenth century 
disintegration had been at work behind the imposing 
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facade of the Maya old empire. Finally, towards the — 
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close of the tenth century the old empire collapsed— | 


not to any foreign inroad, but to internal exhaustion 


wrought by economic failure, The superstructure of 
the Maya stood on a very weak and inelastic econo- 
mic foundation. The old primitive method of agri- 


culture failed to cope with the pressing demand ot . 


the increasing population. Acute shortage of food 


^ 


forced the people to migrate. Cities end villages were _ 


deserted, Administration failed, disorder followed, - 


and thus came the end of the old empire with a 


glorious history of six centuries. The sun went down 
and the full moon. arose in the cultura] firmament of 


the Maya. : a 


RENAISSANCE AND FALL 


The new empire sprang up in north Yucatan, a 
province of the old empire. The new empire era was 
an age of Maya cultural renaissance built up by 
Maya-Mexico co-operation. Art amd architecture 
flourished anew. With the new leadership came new 


ks 


ideas, new customs and new life. Leadership was in 


the hands of groups of foreigners who came down 
from Mexico under Kukulcan, Cceom and Xiu. 


These new-comers founded the new city states of - 


Mayapan and Uxmal and formed a confederacy known 

as the League of Mayapan, and controlled the destiny 

of the Maya people for about five centuries. But 

things did not run smoothly. Soon the city states 

began to vie with one another for political leadership. | 
Long standing political and economic jealousies 
brewed inter-state feuds. They fell Zoul of one an- 

other, and the League of Mayapan was broken. Maya- 

pan emerged out as a prominent city state. It stood 

head and shoulders above the rest end became the 

centre of activity of the new empire, Soon the Cocom 

rulers of Mayapan grew despots. Maye chieftains rose 
in revolt and sacked the city, and wich the fall of 

Mayapan came the end of the ancient civilisation of 

the New World. Decimated by a devastating outbreak 

of pox and exhausted by internecine feuds that fol- 

lowed in the wake of the collapse of Mayapan, the new 

empire fell a victim to Spanish swords in the sixteenth 

century. 


EMPIRE WITHOUT EMPEROR 


Territorialy the Maya empire was a poor con- 
trast to the vast empires of the old world. Maya Was 
an empire without any emperor. There was no cen- 
tral authority holding the reins of administration— 
no mighty ruler ruling like an autocrat over the em- 


pire. On the contrary, the whole emp re was divided . 4 


into a number of politically independent city-states » 
—like those of ancient Greece—bounéc together by- 
the tie of cultural homogeneity of common language. 


and common religion. In the old emrire these city 


states pulled together well but in the new empire 





_ powers, 
‘with the advice of chiefs and priests. They were the | 
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their mutual rivalry and internecine feuds dissolved 


this homogeneity and paved the way for its final 
extinction. 


Each city state had its supreme ruler with wide 
The position was hereditary. Rulers ruled 


- highest executive, ecclesiastical and judicial autho- 


rities in their respective city states. In the village or 


in the city the highest executive and judicial officer. . 


| was the village or the town chief. He was assisted 


| 


$, 


by a council of élders. The lowest officer was the 
village or the city constable, 


In the Maya social ladder the priests and the 
nobility sat on the top, the. common people occupied 
the middle and the lowest step was relegated to the 
slaves. The nobility were a comfort-cosy, leisure- 
laden happy lot living on the hard labour of the slaves 
and the common people. No less enviable was the 
position of the priests who were considered keymen 


_ of learning and religious guidance. With manifold 


duties—ritual, divination, astronomical observations 
and calculation and worship—they were an influen- 
tial class worshipped with bouquets of honour. Priest- 
hood was hereditary. Priests were carried in litters. 
Their knowledge of astronomy and medicine, ability 
to explain away celestial facts and to predict eclipses 
made them highly venerated. Common people who 
toiled from dawn to dusk were no better than “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.” They were an ex- 
ploited class with a hard lot, They were the over- 


_ worked weavers of the entire fabric of Maya cvilisa- 


| 
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tion. They fed the nobility, clothed the aristocracy— 
themselves ill-fed, ill-clothed. They worked in the 
forests, in the fields and built up the massive pyra- 
mids, temples and palaces for kings and nobles. Like 
bees they procured honey for the honey comb and 
the nobility and the priests drank to their fill. They 
made houses for their lords at their own expense, 
sowed their fields, harvested for their food and lived 
6n the outskirts of towns and villages to make room 
for their comfortable dwellings. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE 


Maya religion lacks spiritual depth. It is charac- 
terised by animism. In the beginning awe and won- 
der led them to placate the natura] phenomena with 
humble offerings. As they settled down as an agri- 
cultural people, religion grew a bit ritualistic; for 
with the agricultural Mayas religion and food probleta 
got mixed up. Sowing and harvesting depended on 
the vagaries of climate. For successful agriculture 
and to avert crisis they invoked the sun god and the 
rain god with offerings and prayers. With the pas- 
sage of time religion became highly complicated as a 


result of a fusion of the primitive cult with an esote- : 


ric, sophisticated pseudo-philosophy of the priests. In 
the old and the new empires we find so many gods 
in the Maya pantheon. Big temples were built in the 
cities and villages. God Itzamna occupied. the most 


glorious position. He was the Lord of the Heavens, In 


important festivals and ceremonies He was specially 
i:voked. Next to Him were rain god Chae and the 
«eath god Ah Puss, There were cruel gods aad 
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benign gods. Mayas worshipped gods.for prosperity 
and good harvest. Worship began with a process of 
purification through fasting, sexual continence, abs- 
tinence from meat-diet and ended with feasting and 
general drunkenness, Food, both cooked and uncooked, 
fruits, animals, birds and human blood were offered 
to gods. Human sacrifice at the altar of gods was an 
important feature of religion in the new empire. 
Slaves, orphans and kidnapped children were killed to 
propitiate the gods. 


Except in the field of astronomy the Maya in- 
tellectual harvest was miserably poor. Achievement 
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in astronomy as far back as third century B.C. was 


spectacular. Maya Year consisted of nineteen months 
of 365 days—the first eighteen months of twenty days 
and the last one of 5 days. They calculated with ac- 
curacy the length of a single lunation. They could 
predict solar and lunar eclipses and for the study of 
heavenly bodies built up high observatories. Another 
notable feature of their astronomy was the invention 
of Zero. Hindus of India are accredited with glory of 
inventing this epoch-making invention in the ancient 
intellectual field of abstract thought, but the Maya 
astronomers invented the conception of Zero quite 


independently uninfluenced by Hindu thought. In 
the field of literature, philosophy and other intellec- 


tual approaches to the problems of life Maya civilisa- 
tion was barren. 


"MILPA" AGRICULTURE 


The economic structure of the Maya was but- 
tressed by agriculture. Maya people observed “Milpa” 
agriculture—‘a simple process of felling the forests, 
of burning the dried trees and bush, of planting, and 
of changing the location of the cornfields every few 
years.” In the wooded, rocky, and shallow-soiled Yu- 
catan peninsula “Milpa” agriculture was the only me- 
thod of food growing. Maize and cotton were the 
principal products. Stone axe and planting stick 
were the only tools for agriculture. Sowing took place 
in May-June when the rains used to set in and har- 
vesting.was done in January and February. Weaving, 
matting, pottery and masonry were other economic 
occupation of tne people, Trade with neighbouring 
countries was not unknown, 


Maya people were great builders, They were ex- 
pert in stone masonry. During the old and the new 
empire cities sprang up throughout the length and 
breadth of the Yucatan peninsula. In every city im- 
posing temples were built, massive pyramids raised 
and beautiful palaces made. Inside walls were deco- 
rated with fresco painting and outer walls and facades 
were enibellished with sculpture of figurines. Lime- 
stone, wood, stucco and clay were used for sculpture. 
Paintings on culinary pots, vases and plates, fine 
craftsmanship on gold necklace, bracelets, rings and 
on copper cups and plates bear amnle testimony to 
the fact that the empire period of Maya civilisatiog 
Was the hey-day of Maya ar& and architecture, —— 
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that is responsible for the show, 
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REAL SCOPE OF SPIRITUALISM 


By K. C. CHATTERJEE 
M.Sc., B.L., Rai Bahadur, Retired District Magistrate 


OTH in religion and in spiritualism, the common 

background is that death is not the end and that 
the soul is indestructible. When. soul exists after 
death and when there can be revelations, is it- pos- 
sible for the departed one tu have communication with 
the living? Spiritualists do say that communication 
is possible. In our- country, spiritual practices are 
coming from very old times — we have examples of 
such practices in the Mahabharata. In the West, 
1848 is taken as the date from which such prqettens 
are known. 


Spiritual practices vary very widely — from simple 
rappings to spookish orgy and from witchcraft to 
saintly revelations. In general (although not always) 
there is a medium or a go-between (i.e, middleman) 
and he is the connecting link between the spirit 
world on one side and the living on the other. Some 
of the media have piled wonder on wonder, while a 
few- were denounced as impostors and this latter fact 
was taken advantage of by the sceptics for attacking 
spiritualism as a whole, which is most unfair. Can 
we denounce the entire body of saints merely because 
a few so-called saints were found to be impostors ? 
Impostors are rather always tempted to come in where 
the cause is genuine or the movement is popular. 


MODE OF COMMUNICATION 


The second ground of attack is that spirit com- 
munications are often vague and do not rise much 
above the background of the media. But instances 
are not rare where the communications are not only 
clear and definite but are far-reaching and astound- 
ing. Further, in some mode of communication there 
is no medium at all. In any case, there is no denying 
the fact that things do happen in ways which are 
Impossible for the worst critic to explain away: and 
what they do is like the “Science of Life" by H. G: 
Wells and the two Huxleys in which it has been sought 
to explain that the experiments were not done under 
the scientific rigidity. But they forget that there is 
a fundamental difference between a scientific experi- 
ment and a spiritual practice. In a scientific experi- 
ment, the scientist holds the control, while in spiri- 
tual practices, the spirit holds the control. A scient- 
ist, for example, heats water whenever he likes to the 
required temperature for boiling. In spiritual practi- 


ces, the living being cannot go very far, it is the spirit. 
In general, it has 








been found that better result is obtcined if the tollow- 
ing conditions are fulfilled: — — 


(i) The ‘sitting’ is conducted in a spirit of goodwill, 
sympathy and trust. Conversely, spirits do re- 
sent idle curiosity, mistrust amd scepticism, This 
is natural when we remember that scriptures 
are. not disclosed to the heretics, 


(ii) Cleanliness — physical, mental and putu "m 
this connection, I may just mention, in .passing 
that there is a difference between the higher (or 
noble) souls and the evil spi-cits (or ghosts or 
pishaches). Sometimes the >resence of a very 
noble soul is manifested. by sweet fragrance, 
while the presence of an evil spirit by bad smell. 
Noble souls may not like to come in unclean 
places, and bad or evil spirit may not come at 
clean religious place. Flowers, general religious 

. atmosphere and burning of incense. are liked by 
good souls, | 


(iii) The natural love and affectior.do not, in gener- 
al, cease on death of one when the affinity is 
mutual. Hence the affinity and sympathy be- 
tween the invoker and the invoked ‘soul bec 
counts, An unknown. soul may not like to 
respond as the soul of a near and dear one. 


(iy) The method of communication should. be such. 
as would preclude an evil spirit to come and 
misrepresent the required soul  (Planchette 
method is discouraged. as an evil spirit. may 
take control and falsely perscnify the required 


soul). — 
NECESSARY CONDITIONS 


The next question is who can- communicate; Can 
every soul communicate? The first necessary condi- 
tion is that the soul is available. A soul may-be in 
heaven or in hell or is sleeping till eternity’ or it may 
be elsewhere too busy to come. A Hindu believes in 
the transmigration of soul and so a soul, if reborn, 
cannot be available for spiritual communication, The 
next necessary condition is that it has power to:come — 
or it can be attracted. Further unless a soul be will- | 
ing to come, we cannot force him tc come. If we try . 
to invoke the soul of Gandhi, we may not at all bé | 
successful as Gandhi may not “be willing to^come to 
waste his time for our idle curiosity. It may be noted 
that noble souls work for the uplift of the world even 
in heaven. ET 


There are also general media and — are ada | 


media. for a.partieular soul.. An.Adrican Y. 
to India for spiritual experiments peperit 
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his disciple (a Bengali gentleman) as his only medium. 
This Bengali disciple is commonly called “medium” 


or medium-Babu. The soul of the Yogi, whom we call 


GURUDEB, works wonders and is now so well-known 
that he always remains busy with the result and he 
dces not find time to do the work of the majority 
of the people who come to him. He had sittings for 


Governors, Ministers, Supreme Court Judges, Rajas, 


" 


performed by his brother. 


Maharajahs. etc. That African Yogi (Gurudeb) 
brings other souls for sitting — as all souls are not 
able to come without such help. In my ‘sitting’ with 
GURUDEB for my departed son, who was a commis- 
sioned officer of the Royal Indian Navy, I not only got 
the picture and handwriting -of -my son, but in the 
communication there was a prescription for a medi- 
cine for asthma with which I was then suffering for 


twenty years. I was not only cured of my asthma 


in fifteen days but I am now (with the permission of 
my son) giving the medicine to other asthma suffer- 
ers. I got an amulet dropped from the atmosphere 


when I was reading his communication that the 


amulet would cure a daughter of mine from gastric 
uleer—the amulet permanently cured her cf gastric 
ulcer. Whatever the narrow minded or bigoted peo- 
ple say, is any further scientific experiment required 
to show that souls do communicate from the other 
side? 

To me the spiritual practices are practical demons- 
tration of our religious teachings. My dead son's soul 
communicated. me a lot of informations. He said.that 
when he was dying his grandfather's soul came to take 
him so that he might not feel any difficulty in the 
new evironment. He hovered over his dead body and 
could not leave the place so long as the dead body 
was not disposed of, in spite of his grandfather’s 
request to go up with him. (Probably this is why we 
say that funeral rites should be quickly done). He 
felt mental pain at seeing his near ones lamenting 
and he says he did not like his body to be burnt on 
the pyre as he had still then an attraction to his body. 
After his body was disposed of, he could go with his 
grandfather. He says that when he was alive he used 
to joke with his grandmother about sradh and did 
not believe that pindas benefit the dead, But he says 
that after his death, he was benefited by the srach 
He described how the 
souls live in the other world (before taking rebirth), 
how they 'pass their days etc. Every morning they 


perform pujas and on my wife asking him if he uses 


flowers with his pujas he replied in the affirmative 
and said that whatever they desire in their mind they 


get the same and so it was easy for them to get 


flowers. 


FRIENDLY SPIRIT 
In the next sitting with GURUDEB, he not only 


gave his picture but on the four corners of the picture 


there were four beautiful deep red rose petals, which 
he said he attache= =----~** to show that it was easy 
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to get flowers. In other mode of communication he 
used to have a friendly soul to guard him so that he 
may not tell a secret which souls are enjoined not to 
speak. Whenever inadvertently he would try to over- 


step the limit, the pencil would break (or the guiding t 


spirit would break the pencil) and he would be warn- 
ed. Nothing is allowed to be told if it creates a com- 
motion in the world. No political forecast is allowed 
to be told. Whether a missing political leader is dead 
or alive is not allowed to be disclosed and so on. Fur- 
ther a good or noble soul won’t disclose the name of 
criminals, because if they disclose the criminals would 
suffer for the disclosure for which they would be res- 
ponsible. The meaning of religious sayings or slokas 
would be very readily told by the souls. They would 
help in all possible ways for religious uplift, for ill- 
ness and diseases and in some cases for mundane 
affairs although in general they are reluctant to dis- 
cuss mundane affairs. When a member of my family 
was very dangerously ill the soul of my son told me 
that there was no fear of death and the patient would 
be all right after 45 days—and this exactly happened. 
In another case his soul told me that he and other 
great souls were doing their best to cure the patient 
and they would see that the patient come round. 


I have a friend who was an I.C.S., District Magis- 
trate and who resigned and became a ‘sanyashi’. 
When one of my grandsons had typhoid with diph- 
theria and the case was serious, I told him for spiri- 
tual help (my son’s medium was not available then). 
To his prayer, a very well-known saint (an avatar), 
whom the entire world knows told him, “I have heard 
your prayer and have intervened. Tell his grand- 
father that the boy would be saved." This I.C.S. 
gentleman is a very well read man and he has read the 
religious books of probably al] the religions. He says 
that all religions are good and noble. Whenever he 
could not understand a passage from Gita or some 
such book, he would invoke spiritual aid and a very 
great soul (sometimes an avatar) would appear and 
gave him an inspiration by which the meaning would 
be clear in a trice. — 


One day, I asked my son’s soul as to how long 
he would remain in the other world. He quoted Gita, 
Chapter IX sloka 21, and said that so long his merit 
would last he would enjoy heaven. He however told 
me that instead of transmigration (by doing pious act 
one goes to heaven and then after the expiry of the 
time he is reborn) one should try to be with the 
Supreme Being as contemplated in Gita Chapter XV 
verse 6 and Chapter IV verse 9, and Chapter VIII 
verses 15, 16 and 21. 


From the above it would be evident that spiri- 
tual practices are not for satisfying an idle curiosity. 
It has a very far-reaching significance. In anv eare, 
it is a practical demonstration of our religious teacn- 
ing and if properly done, one will have no fear of 
death because to him, death is no longer a leap ig 
the dark. | | 
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DANCES 
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E LUSHAIS 


By 
PROJESH BANERJI 


Op RE Lushais inhabiting the borderlands between 
Assam and Burma and the north-east frontier 
tracts, have their “dance de divertissements,” which 
they perform during their religious festivals, mar- 
riages and funerals. The devil dances are enacted 
mainly when there is a death in. the tribe and 
especially when a chief or a member of the royal 
family passes away. They are also done tc drive 
away epidemics or to please their gods during 
earthquakes, bad harvest and floods. 


As regards ceremonies on death, a considerable 
difference exists in different tribes. Some burn 
their dead and others dispose of the dead by 
burial. The grave is dug to a depth of four or five 
feet, and at the bottom on one side, in such a way 
that the body lies.at right-angles to the main grave, 
is dug a hole sufficiently long to hold a coffin. in 


"this niche the corpse, fastened down in the coffin 


(a rough box made of planks and sometimes of 
bamboos tied together) is placed and the grave filled 
in with stones and earth. The head of the corpse 
faces west and the feet east. Over the grave poles 
are erected, and to them are fastened the heads 
of animals slaughtered for the funeral feast. All 
spirits whether they have committed zood or bad 
actions in this world, are received in the "village 
of the dead", but this proviso is made: should a 
person during lifetime have injured anyone or 
committed murder, his or her victim will meet the 
spirit on the rcad, and stop the path; a fight will 


the Betes (a sub-tribe of the Lushais) only. Monkeys 
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A Lushai Devil Dancer. Note the hideous ma eup. 


then ensue, by which the spirit is purified, and 
then permitted to pass. The person injured by tho - 
deceased may, of course, be still living; in which © 
case a spirit is appointed by the gocs as a substitute, - 
It is owing to this that dead persons are buried 
with their weapons of war, to be ready for the fray. - 


There are certain ways by which a spirit cam - 
avoid having to fight persons he hes injured in this - 
life, one being by peace-offerings of pigs, goats, 
birds etc. For this reason it is customary to place © 
the heads of animals over graves. On meeting the - 
injured spirit, one of the goats or pigs, as the ease - 
may be, accompanying the deceased in 2 ghostly - 
form, is offered, and if accepted, the fight does not 
take place. Bs 


h 
PYTHON FOR DINNER 


After the burial of the dead there is a feast 
of the village people. The food consists of drink, — 
meat and rice. On these occasions large quantities — 
of liquor are consumed. The common drink is dis- 
tilled from rice, and when new, is very intoxicat- 
ing, gradually becoming less and less powerful the _ 
longer it is kept. In colour it somewhat resembles — 
dark brandy. ——— 


It is interesting to say a few words about their | 
food here. As regards food, tigers and leopards - 


are not eaten by any of the tribes, and cogs by 
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are considered a great delicacy by ell the aboriginal - 
i Ses: dnas DOE hence are DARE M eas 





































































d more wood added. The ne 
feet greatly ^. . pyre, and lights it. “As it burns he throws across 


gkhols.. With the e : 
oture of a python and a cheerful 
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“the flesh. with the cooking utensils of the deceased, are placed 









measures off his captive and calculates’ the “Be as jungle; return to jungle.” At the conclusion _ 
per of his friends he can comfortably entertain : of the cremation, any bones left are collected, and, - 


T small pieces of bamboo stems filled with watet, ^. 
arance extends itself gradually over his face, — calling out at the same time in the following terms— _ 


E 5x | | "i Pe . in a miniature hut built on the spot. The friends 3 
xn "m .Rangkhol owing to a certain fastidious and the relatives then return to the village, hold a 
ness, is again out of it when a fat bamboo rat is feast end then d Th ing follow am ONE 
the object of search, Though either a Bete, Jansen, erii ad te th ^ MOINS TOPOR M 
or Tadoi will show unwonted energy at the mere M PE enn. — 
hed poe enma], and wa up ape Suse ely denm ~ A STRANGE CUSTOM 
apt re, bo. will e ni oa át the hent, and Mu | The Lushais dance the devil dance during the 
"the prey is brought up and ocular demonstra- funeral ceremony of the chieftain, a strange custom 
tne sundry punches in the rat’s ribs) given . which used to exist among a few sub-tribes, the 
EE. fat, will still remain unconcerned. Let Jansens and their co-tribe, and the Tadois, Im- 
OPEM a porcupine or ant-eater cross his path, mediately on their death becoming known, the whole 
* with s ^ war-whoop he puts himself on the community, and any relatives and friends living in 
end the ‘stoical reserve hitherto maintained is other villages, are assembled, and wild bulls, goats, 
8 Even the body of a deer or pig found fowls, pigs and other birds are slaughtered for a 
4: jungles, alive with maggots, is not —— feast. Each funeral guest, if not a relative, is ex- 
no being tomsidepad “rat tier : a delicacy than pected to give one cloth for the use of the corpse; 
bias by all the tribes. | if a relative, two, three, or more. 
EC | | | In these cloths the dead body is carefully wra k 
As might be expected, where the Lushais have ed, and at the end of a few days, sometimes at the — 
‘brought into close relations with more civilised. lapse of a day, it is carried out and placed on a raised 
e, they have abandoned many of their former | platform at a distance of 30 or 40 yards from the 
es of food. Many a semi-plains Lushai will house. Here it-is decomposed. At the end of every 
* three days the female relatives are obliged to visit A 
the platform, or 'machan", and so fasten up the 
E OE TENURE I ees se ERE TS —— (as epee eat sets in and is progressing) 
the feast in connection with a funera: ^ that none of the p matter falls to the ground. 
E oper the LOS Ret will mange thera: During the whole of this period general feasting 
el in the devil dances. They wear hideous masks ` -and dancing is kept up at the expense of the deceased _ 
made. of coloured bamboo pieces and leaves. The chief, ànd only ceases when the supply of liquor rr 
Mite- colour is generally made of -pounded rice. runs short, or the corpse has thoroughly decompos- 
Sa days the mask is made of burnt clay as well, _ ed, and nothing is left but the skeleton. The bones * d 
(times of papier mache by the Anglicised - and cloths are then carefully gathered, and buried | 
The German “hues are applied these days. - in front of the house, but the skull is reserved for 
ES “the main mask there are, small . further ceremonies. It is first bleached in the sun, 
de. The sockets of the eyes of the main’ ^ ny loose teeth being reset and then, being thorough- 
aw ly left hollow. but sometimes glass; ly cleaned, it is placed in a woven cane basket. 
re fixed. The cars and neck are/covered . . Another feast and dance is now held, at the con- 
pkins, but how the dancers use thin papers: ^ clusion of which this basket is carefully hidden away - 
„ears and give them a fan like shape. They, | by the relatives. ^ —— — 
o of variegated colours. The body is covét- $ * '., During the earlier days when the decomposition - 
¥ pieces of colourful rags with bold white -.- has fairly set in, the stench in a village is fearful 
uggesting the arms and ribs of that ofa. |^ and unbearable; but this is blunted somewhat to the - 
EE uui | | ~. + anything but Sensitive nostrils of the inhabitants 
le dancers dance with wild jumps and oc. ^ by, large fires kept burning day and night. It was 
] yells. Music is supplied by a species of formerly customary ‘on the death of a chieftain to 
Strument, and time kept to the striking of — kill a Certain number of persons, slaves or prisoners | 
s on the ground. Generally males only take of war, and place their heads on the platform with . p 
-these dances. | Mes; = the; bodys. * UIS A ER j 
e are other kinds of rituals on death when CROSSED. BAMBOO DANCE 
nees. * — it is interesting Lo ^. There are other types of dances prevalent among — 
w of them. On the death of a man his the Lushais which are not grotesque and hideous in - 
. .nafure. They are not mask dances and are generally — 
„< performed By' males during marriage ceremonies and ' 
; religious festivals, They are amusing and entertain- ¥ 
F-OUOnESsS (0... P < Vide A Aut i 
In ‘the: crossed bamboo dance two nen, holding ~~ 
the -ends of bámboos in each hand, sit facing one . 
pete DR. ^. anether.. Two others then place themselves, so that ` 
gers or kil the bamboos which they hold in the same way cross . ' 
omg t7 dee Ave .' at right-angles those held by the others. The two 
1 ot inhabit ^. setS of men then alternately bring their bamboos — 
mith <>. Sharply together, and as quickly back again tc their — 
n the death `u original’ “position on either side of their body. 
oa AAE EAN By. this means a number of squares are formed and . 
- On the death. c | ^ 4; reformed. ‘A youth then advances, and is expected | 
ends assemble. . The. day after the death large .,.\. to & ring ju and out of tha squares; without belnigi- 1# 
> Of crossed. piéces Of wood is raised in che jungle. .. “struck by the bamboos, keeping time to the music, - 
j | which gradually grows faste van "faster. The: bame 
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tinued From Page 16) | 


ope had to pass, but we have to telescope cen- 
| T into years if we have to face the world by 


providi ag a reasonable standard of life to our popu- 
4 ation a and opportunities for employment to share in 
the production and consumption of wealth, = 


Ens yA 
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STEEL : THE FIRST PRIORITY 


4 TON casual look anywhere in the country will show 


that we have to look up to other countries for the 
most elementary tools needed in everyday life, even 


me 
E 
"i rr 
ap 
Er 
- kata 


oughshare and for making the sickle or dao or 
kat: i. In remote sections of the country even now 
pec en have to use sharpened points of wood because 
they cannot get iron or steel. Our production of 
iron and steel is far below our requirements even 


hard steel which we do not produce at all in our 
country. All the factories, big and small, in our 
ountry have to import their machines from abroad. 
In ot her words, we are dependent upon other coun- 
1 ries for the tools of production — be it a simple 
hand tool or a complicated machine — which is after 
all a more complex tool driven by power. Though 
we have a hundred-million-rupee-worth textile indus- 
| ry in our country, it is entirely fitted up with ma- 
chines imported from abroad. God forbid, if a 
catas trophe were to happen, as it happened during 


the last war in Japan, and our textile factories were 


“destroyed, we cannot replace them quickly and 
cheaply, just because we do not manufacture those 
‘machines, (In recent years two or three establish- 
men s. have started manufacturin 


à 
^ * 


machir 


ake 
dus 


2s, but it is yet. not possible to fit out a 
c plete textile manufacturing fáctory out of ma- 
chines manufactured in the country). We have the 
largest resources in raw matefials for iron and steel 
and yet we have to depend upon imports-for our 
re quirem nts. Therefore, the second Five Year Plan 
ses to treble our steel production from 1.5 
million tons of present production to 4.5 million tons 
61. Steel has got to be converted into machines 
and tools which in turn will be used for the manu- 
facture of both producer and consumer goods. 
Therefore, the largest chunk of our proposed invest- 


mer t of Rs. 1,400 crores, ie. Rs. 425 crores or 30 
per cent. of the total investment is ear-marked for 
iron and steel. Rest of the investment is proposed 
or manufacture of heavy machinery, heavy electrical 
)ment, cement, chemicals and drugs, fertilizers, 
aluminium, synthetic petrol, minerals and prospect- 
ing ete. and also includes an investment of 300 
erores for production of consumer goods—100 crores 
n factory and 200 crores in small-scale and village 
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: $ We are starting where others began in the 17th 
emury aud we lave. ty make 8 yapid progress if 
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agriculture. Steel is necessary for the point on - 


a hough the steel mill industry was started more than” 
t 0 ye ars back, Every carpenter has to buy from ` 
foreign sources his chisel and other tools made of 


certain textile 
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we have to catch up, and break even, with others — 


k 
J 


in the world. The world has not remained static 
and we will not remain static also. It has passed — fi 
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through the age of steam, oil and electricity and is _ j 


on the verge of the atomic age. 


We have to plan E. 
for the future, though we have to work for the ' 


present. "Therefore, we cannot be content in copying — — 
the products of other countries and their manu-  . 
facturing processes, but we have to invent our own. 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES ` 


It is significant that a large bulk of consumer. 


m a 


goods is proposed to be produced not in factories L 


but in cottages by craftsmen and in small establish- 


ments. It is inevitable that with the pumping in — 
of a large amount of money as investment in the 


economy of the country there will be an increase in - 


the purchasing power of thee population. Adding the á 
fact that there is constant increase in the total 
population, the demand for consumer goods, parti- 
cularly necessities, will increase. One of the reasons 
why the self-employed craftsman or the small pro- 
ducer did not find full employment was that there. 


‘was not enough demand for the goods produced by 


him. That particular factor will be eliminated to 
a great extent, but the problem of production of 
adequate quantity of goods at comparable prices. will 
be a challenge to our capacity for organization. It 
is taken for granted that the application of methods 


of mass production in factories, with its necessary 
complement of organization for securing raw mate- 
rials and disposal in the end of products in bulk, 
results in economies which enable the consumer to 
get & particular product at a particular price which 
is much lower than that of goods produced by any 
other methods. But it has been demonstrated, that 
with intelligent organization and improvement in tools - 
and technique of production, goods of equal or even 
better quality can be offered at a price comparable 
with goods produced by the method of mass pro- 
duction. This has been so in the case of manu- 
facture of bicycle parts, sewing machine parts, etc. 
Whether the same results can be expected on a much 
wider scale and on all varieties of products has got . 
to be proved, and I believe, it. can be proved. In 
any case, we have no other choice. We have a 
huge and growing population endowed with intelli- . 
gence and (developed) skill, but lack the resources — 
in capital goods and capital in other forms. There- — 
fore, we have to base our economy on methods e 
will be less capital intensive and yet provide us with - 
necessary competitive strength. Therefore, the se- 
cond Plan has deliberately concentrated upon the 
production of basic industries, for production of 
metals, fuels and chemicals etc, Once the base ic 
firmly built, our capacity for invention may enable 
us to develop a method of production which will be 
different from that which is conventional now. But 
till that firm base is built, we have deliberately to 
reconcile ourselves to a period of voluntary depriva- 
tion of our impulses for unrestrained consumption 
of goods and services. We do it every moment of © 
our life. We save for the future. We deprive our- 
selves of necessaries even so. that we can give a 
better chance to our children. sent is exactly what 


we have to do on a nation-wide scale 
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By REZAUL KARIM, M.A., B.L. E 


Ium expression “Nationalist Muslim" is generally 
used for those Muslims who believe in the 
solidarity of the Indian nation and as such are 
attached, in one way or other, to the only national 
organisation, the Congress. They are a group of 
Muslims who always fight against all sorts of com- 
munalism and sectarian principles and in spite of 
allurement and.preferment from the Government and 
other sources do not hesitate to undergo any kind 
of trial and tribulation for the cause of the’ nation 
and the country. They love freedom as tney love 
Islam, In their eyes freedom and Islam are syno- 
nymous words. As they believe in the principle of 
nationalism, so are they staunch supporters of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. For the cause of that unity they are 
ready to go to any length, because they believe that 
to be in friendly terms with their neighbours is a 
fundamental teaching of Islam. Today, there are 
millions of Muslims throughout India who subscribe 
to the view just mentioned above. But several 
decades ago the number of the nationalist Muslims 
were few and far between, and those handful of 
Muslims who believed in nationalism were not ear- 
marked as “Nationalist Muslims". In those days 
the conception of national ideal was vague and 
unshaped. So the very man who held national ideal 
in one thing held anti-national or even communal 
ideal in another thing, The Hindu leaders were no 
exception to this rule. But the sum total of their 
teachings bore salutary results. By .and by, the 
principles of nationalism grew into a definite-shape 
out of which emerged the Indian National Congress. 


It is à commonplace saying that the Indian 
Muslims have become nationalists only recently. But 
that is a wrong idea. Even before the Partition 
of Bengal, there were many Muslims who held na- 
tionalistic views and thought of the country and the 
nation. In this article I shall mention the rame of 
some of the Muslim leaders of the 19th century 
who held nationalistic views in many matters touch- 
ing the vital interest of the countrye 


HINDUS WENT AHEAD & WHY? 


Manifold were the reasons why the Hindus 
started the national movement. They had got 
several advantages over the Muslims. They received 
English education early, which threw open before 
them the treasure land of European culture and 
literature. Then arose among them some reformers 


'.and philanthropists who changed the outlook and 


mentality of the people, From a narrow and paro- 
chial way of life they led the people into a broader 
and wider sphere of life where nationalism was 
bound to flourish. Once the floodgates of Western 
ideas were thrown open, there appeared a galaxy 
of men who rid the people of the medieval pre- 
judices and superstitions that obtained in the land. 
These new ideas gave birth to that political discontent 
which is the cause of nationalism in all subject 
countries. But the Muslims followed a different 


proaches to Western culture were closed by 

fanatical Mollahs who held sway over the con 
munity. "They remained aloof from almost a 
the political activities that. were organised b 
the nationalist Hindus, Thus when the Hindu 
started a movement to compel the Gover 
ment to grant political rights and liberties, th 
Muslims were silent spectators of the mighty uj 
heavals that swept the^land. Then came Lor 
Curzon's Partition of Bengal. It held out befor 
the Muslims the prospect of s separate provinc 
where they would be masters of their destiny. 'Th 
temptation was irresistible. So only a few Muslim 
could be found on the forefrent of the nations 
struggle. It is only those who had fore-knowledg 
and instinctively understood the motive behind th 
partition, had taken active part in the anti-partitio 


course. They rejected English education and "E 


agitation. 


But in the pre-partition days the Hindu-Muslir 
problem was not so acute and -omplicated as it | 
today. There were many Musims of outstandin 
merit who are little known today. But the Musliz 
leaders of the pre-partition days deserve more. tha 
a passing reference because they were among th 
earliest builders of Indian nationalism. Like man 
other earliest nation-builders they had many. short 
comings too. But as obliging grandsons we shou! 
forget the defects of our grandfathers and try t 
find out their merits only. | E 


| 


GREAT MUSLIM LEADERS 


In the history of Indian natonalism, no one ca! 
forget the services of Sir Syed Ahmed who put | 
new life into the heart of the Indian Muslims. I 
is true that he discouraged the Muslims from joinin 
the Congress, But his opposition to the Congres 
was not on the ground that he hated the Hindus 
Nor did he ever think of fostering the Muslim cau 
at the cost of the Hindus, whom he regarded as o | 
of the eyes of Mother India, the other eye being | 
Muslims. His idea was that because the Muslim 
were uneducated and were unwilling to receive En 
lish education, gréater attentior should be paid 
them to education. He believed that without Eng 
lish education the Muslims wou.d be nowhere. Se 
instead of prohibiting Western education he want 
the Muslims to absorb the best elements of Europea 
culture. He was the first Muslim to rouse the Mu 
lims to the importance of absorbing Western cultur 
and to organise them political y. Hence the lat 
Moulana Mohammed Ali had celled him the “are 
enemy of British Imperialism". It was with a vie 
to spreading Western culture among the Musl 
that he founded the famous Aligarh College i 
The part that the Aligarh College played in edueati 
the Muslims and thereby imparting political trainir 
to them is too wellknown to need any eee 
is one of the earliest corner-stores of natior 
alism, But Sir Syed Ahmed hed not to cry im th 
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lis for long. Other notable men came in 
wake of the new u..vement started by him. Two 
minent disciples of Sir Syed Ahmed were the 
t Hali and the historian Moulana Shibli. Hali by 
-poetry and Shibli by his essays and criticism 
athed a new spirit in the mind of the Muslims. 


| Mirza Gholam Ahmed Qadiani, though he was 
La direct disciple of Sir Syed Ahmed, was yet 
ebted to him in many respects: Specially in his 
icism of the Christian missionaries, he followed 
' principle of Syed Ahmed. The Muslims of the 
hodox school may not regard him as a great 
gious leader, yet it is undeniable that he con- 
uted a great deal to the awakening of the Mus- 
in their multifarious activities. Like Raja Ram 
fan Roy, who saved Hinduism from the clutches 
‘the Christians, he has saved Islam from the 
| cad the West, 





! TICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


E the field of politics we cannot ignore the 
s of Nawab Amir Ali Khan, a scion of Barch 
diy of Patna. By organising various associations 
oused political consciousness among the Muslims. 
near about 1885, he founded the National Maho- 
j Association in Caleutta. His object in found- 
| ‘the Association was to unite all the classes of 
lims so that they might work together for the 
mon good. A few years later i.e. in 1886, 
yab Abdul Latif founded ihe Mohammedan Lite- 
7 Society. Its object was to break down pre- 
| ces and exclusiveness and to interest its mem- 
; in present-day politics and modern thought and 
ning. Five years låter, he read a paper on Mus- 
"education in Bengal. In this address he boldly 
seated the spread of Western education among 
Muslims. Here are a few lines from his writing 
th will give us an insight into his mind : 


- “Mohammedan Education can never cease to have 


strongly marked feature of political interest, which .: 


(Jl force itself on the notice of all who desire to make 
"he enlightenment of Indian races the handmaid of 
| oy! alty and devotion to the British Power”. 

E 
y Muslims took part in such associations as 

E. dholders Society, British Indian Society and 
_ British Indian Association. But the. Muslim 

s of those days were not apathetic to any 
ns of the Government that were prejudicial to 


interest of the country as a whole. We, may 
don one instance where “in a deputation of the 
Sh Indian Association to Lord Lytton to protest 
ast the repeal of duties on imported cotton goods, 
1ames of Nawab Amir Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab 
med Ali and Nawab Mir Mohammed Ali also 
ared.” (“History of Political Thought in Bengal” 
. Biman Behari Mozumder; p. 396). 

| 

In this connection another Muslim luminary 
s large before our eyes. He is Mohammed Yusuf 
ihar. Perhaps he is the frst Muslim to claim 
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separate representation for the Muslims. But he did 
not support separate electorate, he only claimed for 
Some reserved seats for the Muslims for the time 
being as a necessary evil. In his memorable speech 
delivered in the Bengal Legislative Council in 1883 
in reply to an Indian Member's opposition to the 
Local Self-Government Bill, he supported the grant- 
ing of local self-government. The introduction of 
Local Self-Government was opposed by men like 
Kristodas Pal, Jatindra Mohan Tagore and Digambar 
Mitra. But he supported it in the most emphatic 
language. At another time in the Indian Legislature 
he advocated the granting of franchise even to 
women, a phenoménon that was unthinkable in those 
days. 


MUSLIMS & CONGRESS 


When the Congress was started in 1885 many 
Muslims became its active members. The Congressite 
Muslims were not outcastes of the society, but were 
in ‘the highest estimation of the country. Most of 
the present-day Muslim leaders were in:some way 
or other connected with the Congress. It was only 
when the Congress threw away the begging bowl 
from their hands and took up a fighting programme 
that some of them broke away from the Congress 
and took shelter under the banner of communal 
organisation. The summer soldiers and the sunshine 
patriots cannot go to any other place. But still 
there are millions of Muslims with whom the Con- 
gress ideals are articles of faith. 


The traces of political consciousness that we 
find in the early Muslim leaders are vague and in- 
distinct. Compared with the thoughts of the present 
generation they are insignificant. But, it is curious 
to note that a class of Muslim leaders are still in 
the mediaeval age. While the early Muslim leaders 
made conscious attempt to drive away mediaevalism, 
the present-day Muslim leaders are bent upon in- 
troducing mediaeval spirit in every walk of our life. 
Instead of evolving, our politics has manifestly 
degenerated. Separate electorates and other special 
advantages were considered to be a necessary evil 
and they were never meant to be permanent. But 
in this age our leaders consider them as essential 
and an integral part of Islam and Muslim interests. 
This is the direct effect of slavery. While men like 
Rahmatullah Sayani, Badruddin Tayabjee and Nawab 
Syed Mahammed came to the forefront of the Na- 
tional movement, the present-day leaders are denounc- 
ing all principles of nationalism. A united and free 
India was their goal, and Pakistan is our present-day 


leaders’ goal. Hindu-Muslim unity was their war- 
cry. India first and India always was their battle 
song. And our leaders like weary, war-worn and 
runaway soldiers are flocking to the rank of our 
enemies. It seems that political awakening among 
us has received a setback. We believe that this 
Stagnation will not last. It will melt away into 
nothing at the first touch of the new movement that 
is in the near future. 
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.  . needed for the attainment of 
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. Yogasca. Karmayogena Capare etc. 


M.A., Ph.D., Head of the Department of Philosophy, Magadha Mahila College, Patna, 
4 Mage word Yoga in the Gita does not seem to 


stand for the “Astanga Yoga" of Patanjali 
where it has been used in the special sense of 
cessation of mental states. This technical sense of 


the word does not seem to have. been adopted by . 


the author of the Gita in the exposition of his 
own doctrine and ideal. The distinction in meaning 


of the word “Yoga” in the Gita and the Yoga Sutra. _ 


is so clear and definite that not'a single interpreter 
of the Bhagvad Gita has ever adhered to the techni- 
cal sense of Patanjali. 


In the Bhagvad Gita the word Yoga has been 
used in different senses in different contexts. When 


used with Samkhya and Bhakti, the word seems to 


mean association or union. Sankhya in the Gita 


By Dr. (Miss) ANIMA SEN GUPTA OH 


means pursuit of true knowledge or wisdom. It has - 


been stated that the Samkhyas (wisemen) attain 
liberation by following the path of unwavering and 
steady devotion. Both Sankara and Sridharasvami 
have taken the word “Samkhyanan” in the sense of 
wise people. These wise people are born, as it were, 
with a thorough and clear knowledge of atman and 
their. earnest devotion to knowledge helps them to 
renounce worldly pleasures for the sake of the highest 
truth. Such is also the goal reached by the devoted 
persons or “Bhakti-Jukta Purusas". 


ASSOCIATION WITH KARMA “A 


‘The word Yoga has also been used in associa- 
tion with Karma. For example, Karma yogena 
Yoginam, Karmayogamasakta, Sannyasa Karma 
Here the word 
does not seem to have been used in the former sense 
of union in any one of these contexts. In “Karma- 
yogena Yoginam", the suggestion apparently is not 
that man can attain liberation by performing actions 
or by becoming Karma-Yukta : because in that case 
all persons should be able to achieve liberation and 
then there would have been no need of a special 
doctrine of Karma Yoga, as expounded by Srikrishna. 
"Karmayogamasakta" refers to one who is incapable 
of practising Karma-Yoga. In “ Sannyasa Karma- 
yogasca" Karma-Yoga seems to refer to a special 
method of performing actions for attaining the 
highest goal. In “Karmayogena Capare” too, Yoga 
seems to have a similar reference. The meaning of 
Yoga used in all these contexts will become clearer 


to us if, we take into consideration the meaning of 


the sentence “Yogah Karmasu kausalam” i.e. Yoga 


~. = means some special skill for performing actions in 
mu worldly life : 
| nunciation of the 


this speciality consisting in — re- 





fruits of action. This skill is | 
the stability or balance - 
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of mind without which a man wi not be abled fr 
himself from the shackles of Karma and. sondas 
Ordinary people of the world a-e passionate, am 
tious, easily affected by joys and Sorrows, gains. 


ERE 
loss. They generally perform actions, driven 


desire and attachment. The desires and attachm 
disturb the equality of mind anc so desire-pr 


mp 
n T M Par 


actions strengthen the bond of man and preven 
him from attaining liberation, E s A 
GITA & KARMA YOGA CI 

Every action in ordinary course springs fro 
desire and results in impressions which become tl 
seeds of future activities and desires. In othe 
words, we can say that every action is follow ed. b 
corresponding reaction and this law of action al 
reaction is called the law of Karma or the la w, Q 
cause and effect. So long as a man remains ins boun 
to this law of Karma he performs various activitie 
and thus goes on weaving his own cobweb of birt 
and death. So the question naturally arises : 1 
there no way out of this whirlpool of birth, deat 
and new birth ? The followers of the path of re 
nunciation suggest that giving ap of all acti ons. 
the only means for destroying tae bonds of Karm 
Since one Karma leads to another and thereby sow 
the seeds of a new life, it is best to become > com 
pletely inactive. But giving up of all actions on. 
mass scale is not at all advisable and practicab 
from the worldly point of view. Social life ar 
social stability will be at stake i? everybody refrai 
from doing action. Absolute inactivity means death 
For preserving body and mind, activity is n ceded 
Again for propagation of species activity is needed 
In fact, life sustains on activity So the au hor € 
the Gita refrains from speaking im favour of complet 
inactivity. On the other hand, he opens a new avenue 
brings new messages of hope and light for huma 
being by expounding his theory of Yoga in Kz rm: 
It is not the external action as st ch that really binc 
a man to worldly life: it is the cesire — the mente 
stage of human action — that rollutes his spiritus 
being and dislocates him from his real status. At 
tachment, anger and greed are the three gates o 
hell that veil wisdom as smoke covers fire. Karma 


: o sa 


Yoga, therefore, with its emphasis on the disintere 
ed performance of worldly dutes pro rides hums 
beings with a new path of emancioation and freed 

No human being can live without performing so 
kind of action and the Gita seeks. to she x how, 
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means of Karma Yoga, this constant output 











rey may be utilised by human beings to attain 
perfection and realise from transmigration, The 
‘cial art of performing one’s duties is the art of 
ping oneself absolutely disinterested in and non- 
ached to worldly pleasures and pains. When the 
ad runs in madness after the objects of senses, 
* intellectual background is ,disturbed and so the 
nd fails to proceed in its course, fixed for the 
ainment of knowledge and freedom. By controll- 
' senses, however, one can secure the equability 
mind which is needed for achieving wisdom and 
erection, Attachment to worldly objects are form- 


by continued association with sense-objects and 
tachment leads to desire. The person who indulges 
sense gratifications moves in the cycle of birth 
ü death. Giving up of attachment and controlling 
è senses, therefore, constitute the indispensable 
»-eondition for communion with God and the ful- 
ment of this pre-condition in action is Karma-Yoga. 
E physical. inactivity without a corresponding 
itrol of senses and cessation from nursing passions 
desires in mind, is a bad and vicious path. The 

or of the Gita has repeatedly remarked that the 
per way of doing actions is to dissociate one's 
d from desires and attachment. The effects of 
aetion can bind the doer only when in doing that 

n he has a selfish motive to realise, But if he 
s not seek anything for himself and performs the 
‘jon disinterestedly, his work will not affect him 
any way. A man should, therefore, give up all 




















dons to God and still go on performing all the 
inary duties of life. This is Yoga in action as 
wounded in the philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita. 
be unselfish, non-attached and, disinterested in 
ridly gains and losses is the supreme duty of hu- 
n beings. Disinterested performance of action 
produce a change in the personality and out- 
of man. Detachment from self and attachment 
God is what the word Yoga actually refers to in 
Bhagavad Gita. Desire as such is not always 
It is the nature of the object that determines 
moral quality of desire. If the object is self’s 
n pleasure and enjoyment, the desire is to be 
ed; if God, then the man has the purest 
that will bring about his union with the 
reme Reality. Such a person perceives God in 
things and all things in God. Men and animals, 
and high, are the same in his eyes. Caste and 
d lose all meaning and significance for bim. He 
then a broader and a higher vision of man and 
universe. The universe for him is a vast sea 
Divinity and there is no distinction between man 
man. Through his deeper vision, he perceives 
Divine Spark in his own self as well as in all 
er beings and things of the universe. Having 
ised oneness, he becomes united with God and 
s union. with God is the real Yoga brought about 
— the performance of the normal duties of life in 
urely disinterested and non-attached manner. 


NCLUSION 


In fine, it can be stated that by using the word 
oga” in a special sense, the Gita has sought to 
—ng about a harmony between the ordinary life 
duties and responsibilities and the supra-ordinary 
of divinity and freedom. To feel oneness with 
life divine, to practise complete self-surrender 
God and consequently to dissociate oneself from 
po-centric desires, constitute d full connotation 


desires for selfish motives and dedicate al! his . 





MEANING OF YOGA IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF BHAGAVAD GITA 


of the word Yoga. Dissociation from ego-centric 
desires is achieved by the performances of .disinter- 
ested actions, When the shell of one's individuality 
is thus broken, he realises his identity with the Great 
Soul and this is the stage of God-Consciousness or 
Divine Love. This realisation of oneness of spirit 
is the highest ideal of life and the Gita seeks to 
Show that this ideal or supra-ordinary stage can be 
achieved by a person even in his normal worldly 
life by the practice of Yoga (attachment to God and 
detachment from self.) 


PLACE-NAMES OF UTTAR PRADESH 


(Continued From Page 18) 


or mud bank occurs in the name of Pilibhit. KOT 
is equivalent to GARH, and is found in such names 
as CHITRAKOT or SHERKOT. . LAR is a suilix 
added to the name of trees, as in SISOLAR (row of 
Shisham trees). GHAT stands for a landing or 
watering place and is found in names like Rajghat, 
Lohaghat, and Doharighat. Certain terminations 
connote water or water-supply — natural or artificial 
e.g. SOT, ie. water-channel (as in Amsot), KUND 
or KUNDI, i.e., pool (as in Surajkund or Markundi), 
POKHRI, i.e., pond (as in Ranipokhri), PHIL or 
JHIR, i.e., extensive sheet of water (as in Nohjhil 
or Lakhanjhir), TAL, i.e., lake (as in Nainital), 
KUAN, ie. wel (as in Lalkuan Markuan, etc.). 
Names compounded with suffixes like THAR i.e., dry- 
land (as in Asothar), THANA, i.e., station (as in 
Bharthana), KHET i.e., field (as in Ranikhet), 
BAGH ie. orchard (as in Ranibagh), BARI, ie., 
grove (as in Ambari), or SAR, i.e., enclosure (as in 
Jaunsar) are indicative of village land conditions. 
In short, the PASTORAL names are stamped with 
the character of Indian rural economy, and are 
therefore well worth a detailed study. 


DENOMINATIONAL NAMES 


The Denominational Group comprises names 
coupled with terminations indicating worship 
of some particular deity, or relating to some place 
of pilgrimage. The usual suffixes are BAN, PRAYAG, 
MATH, ESAR, DWAR, NATH, and DHAM. BAN sug- 
gests a sacred forest (as in Brindaban or Mahaban), 
PRAYAG stands for a junction of two sacred rivers, 
which is an auspicious place for worship and sacrifice 
(as in Karanprayag or Rudraprayag). MATH is a 
monastery (as in Joshimath). DWAR means a door 
or temple (as in Hardwar, Kotdwara etc.). ESAR 
means lord and is an epithet of God (as in Batesar, 
Garhmuktesar, etc.). NATH carries the same implica- 
tion (as in Badrinath, Sarnath, etc.). DHAM means 
abode, but it is dropped in popular usage (as in 
Kashidham or Varanasidham, i.e., Banaras). It may 
be pointed out here that puri is similarly dropped 
in popular parlance in the case of Mathura which in 





. reality is Mathurapuri, 


ENGLISH INFLUENCE 


English influence has also played some part in 
the growth of place-names in the Uttar Pradesh. 
It illustrates the catholicity of outlook and the sense 
of realism which led the people of a locality to adopt 
English names in modern times. The notable ins- 
tances of this class are Shorepur, Kydganj, Roberts- 
ganj, Captainganj, Colonelganj, and so on, | 

Thus, the etymology of the various place-names, 
if properly studied, yields an amount of information 


which would surprise a student of History and. 
Sociology, 
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Plastic Surgery—India’s Original 


By M. MUKHERJEE 


Professor, Department of Plastic Surgery, S. S. Karnani Memorial Hospital, Calcutta. 


prasric Surgery has become a talk of the day. 
Plastic toys, utensils, tablecloths and screens 
have become so commonplace that everyone tries to 
associate Plastie Surgery with the material called 
Plastic. A section of people is stil] under impression 
that in Plastic Surgery, lost parts of the body are 
made of plastic material and are implanted into the 
body. But plastic surgery has not much in common 
with the plastic material except the meaning of the 
word “PLASTIC’. The word plastic means any sub- 
stance which can be moulded into different shapes 
and sizes. So the branch of surgery which deals with 
reconstruction of lost parts of the body and gives 
newer shapes to them is called plastic surgery. 


Plastic Surgery was first practised in India by the 
Hindu Surgeons, 3,000 B.C. These Surgeons construc- 
ted noses from the skin of the forehead and so this 
particular method which is stil] the best and most 
practised is called Indian method of Rhinoplasty 
(Rhinoplasty-Construction of nose) all over the world. 
This art spread from India to Middle Fast and Egypt. 
The Italian Surgeons learnt the subject from Egypt. 
hen it spread through Europe to United Kingdom 
and America. 


Even so late as 1744 A.D.. the British Surgeons of 
East India Company learnt the art of Rhinoplasty 
from a Marathi Surgeon near Poona. But the whole 
art was neglected in India after the 18th Century 
and this is the period when the Western countries im- 
proved in all surgical fields including plastic surgery. 
But the modern concept of plastic Surgery as a special 
branch in surgery was given birth to by Sir Harold 
Gillies. During the first world war he started this 
old art in a renewed fashion and placed the whoie 
subject on a sound and scientific basis. The second 
world war has brought renaissance of plastic surgery. 


REHABILITATION OF CRIPPLES 


Now it has been recognised as a special branch 
of surgery and as such. many separate units have 
been opened for the same. The West Bengal Govern- 
ment has appreciated the importance and the need 
of this speciality and has started a plastic unit in 
S.S. K. M Hospital (old P. G. Hospital), 'This is the 
pioneer unit in the Civil Hospitals of India, Next sore 
point in plastic surgery was, that for a long time this 
branch of surgery was associated with the idea of 
cosmetic surgery alone, Even now many people think 


that plastic surgery is meant only fcr a few fortunate 
people of wealth who have their beauty enhanced by 
shaping the nose or removing the cid age creases of 
the face or shaping the pendulous kreasts No doubt 
that cosmetic surgery is a part and parce] and the 
cosmetic surgery can deliver immense psychological 


improvement but the bigger problems in plastic sur- 
gery is rehabilitation work. In every country a num- 
ber of victims of injury and burns become incapacita- 
ted for work due to loss of function of fingers or hands 
or legs They look aweful too but taeir loss of Work- 
ing capacity not only makes their ife miserable but 
creates a national loss. In a poor eountry, like ours, 
these crippling ailments are more prevalent and their 
poverty prevents them from having proper treatment 
at the right moment. As such the mimber of crinnles 
are much more and they are in dire need of plastic 
surgery for their rehabilitation. The injuries of hand 


(Continued on Page 259) 








Angioma of face operated G cured. 
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tra era. in. carrying out their daily — 
liffere t customers: that these are considered to 
4 the core of their success in ‘their “occupation. 
While the number of these traders is likely to rise 
to 8 “million within 1961, the number of persons 
enga ged in hotels and restaurants will be about 1.2 
Million and the number of these supported on pro- 
' fessions and liberal arts will come up to 8.5 million. 
me single-handed the work of these people may 
.they have to cultivate their sense of social res- 
sibil ities and to develop a communion of feelings 
h all they come in contact with. Otherwise, they 
hot derive the much-coveted mental satisfaction 
epoch is the last word in all their toiling for wealth, 


- Along with our exertions to raise the level of 
id EDS." status, we have to foster a spirit of 
? elf-discipline and self-sacrifice. Without being ins- 
ed by the nobler object of our accepting an em- 
nent, we cannot..make the. employment yield 
e best of dividends. What is the good of asking 
iller employment if the existing employment 
* es even cannot be explored: to the fullest 
? .We have to lay our hands on the nation- 
idi z projects, we are to participate in the plan- 
g for a-better and brighter future of our country, 
do ‘we are really aware of the significance of 
' our assignments, it will be a sheer sin for us 
when we fall short of applying our best of attention 
and i efforts to our task. 


NATIONAL CAUSE 


OX is in the special genius and strange tradition 
f India that the rich and the poor here are frater- 
ne rA anion and are ever capable of moving hand 
in ] hand for a national cause even when there is a 
ndering clash between labour and capital on all 
ic : 4 Be there any amount of external provocation 
to the contrary, we cannot forget that our capital 
s not entirely locked up in enn iron-chest of our 
^ gr ists but it is lying bare in: immeasurable 
ju = ity in our mines and ores and natural resourc- 
which has to be found out by searches and re- 
oar ches and for which both manual labour and 
nental labour are extremely . necessary. If we look 
Lo the . countries making rapid strides in planning 
and progress, we shall see everywhere that the 
eficiency of capital finance is being fully covered 
p efficiency and sufficiency of human servic- 
. It * of vicissitudes and national crises, even 
ople of capitalist States like America stand 
"e ec led and keep up their national prestige in fields 
f com e and industry. Poor people of a poor 
ry as we are, we are all the more required to 
ial Ah , common pool of whatever little wealth or 
ength we have and invest the whole in the inter- 
ts of pl £. After an inhuman subordination 
gal ) years, the painful memory of whose shackles 
| still ae i it is not very easy to attain the free. 
it of a free man all at once, and it will be only 
ipee resolve and regular practice that one can 
away the habit of: fear and evasiveness unfor- 
E developed in one's mental structure. This 
vhere the question of educating the mind comes 
2 T EL and achieve the targets of nati- 
ul ng, a thorough recasting of the mental 
me of the people is required before everything 
Ai we are sure the makers of the new Plan-frame 
l take up this issue in due course. In the mean- 
x ee, let us strive and pray for a greater unity and 
ation between all employers. and employees 
E ia pave the way to ever-increasing soapy ment for 
progress and prosperity of our na tion. 
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| onite TON Port 2) EN abs ea — 
I Hebe this 
will not be the last and believe it wil be the first 
of series of such literary pieces. If you could write 
biographical sketches, with personal touches of the- 
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introductien to the literature of Bengal. 


leading writers of Bengal you would be rendering 


a service to the cause to which Hans is dedicated — - 


homogeneity of all the Indian literatures. We look 


forward to the day when a Kerala or a Sindhi will 


be familiar with all the masterpieces of Bengali 

literature, the difference of language being no bar. 
Yours faithfully, | 
PREMCHAND. 


28-1-1936. 


II 


Dear Priya Ranjan Bane. 

So glad to receive your letter of ‘21st inst. 
Please do write the sketch you are trying to write. 
Our Madho Babu used to say “try and you will 
succeed.” 

For February issue we have got translated the 
reminiscences of Jaladhar Sen, a most readable thing 
indeed. You must have read it in (the) original. 
Let me know what you think of the. Hindi version. 


Our Bengali friends have not taken kindly to 
our venture. 
literature is no longer provincial. It has long ago 
passed that stage. But we are not quite conversant 
with its present-day developments. As Hindi litera- 


ture grows, it gets a bit self-conscious and de | 


editions of Bengali books don't come so frequen 

Bankim, Romesh, D. L. Roy, Sarat and Gurudeva 
are already all India figures, some of them world 
figures. But our interest in each other must not 
be allowed to slacken. Great writers are by no 


. means the monopoly of my province or country. 


When we are a nation, we should be as proud of 
Bankim as of Sarshar or Eqbal or Joshi. E 
With best wishes 
| Y urs, 


PREMCHAND. 
POST-INDEPENDENCE POSITION - 


. Since the attainment of Independence the idea 
of the unity of Indian literature is coming more and 
more to the front, and the Viswa Bharati has pub- 
lished in Bengali. accounts of the Assamese and 
Oriya literatures and it may be hoped that accounts 


. of other literatures will follow. A sketch has | also 


appeared in Bengali on Bharatiya Sahitya, giving in 
brief compass;’accounts: of all the branches of Indian. 
literature. The Hindi Sahitya Sammelan had been 
working on the same field, but its attempts belong 


‘more specifically to a previous period, before the 
attainment of-Independence. When will the task . 


be complete and «a. patriotic - publisher . bring out. 
in Hindi, Bengali (in which some work, as pointed 
out before, has- ‘already been done) and: D 3 a 
series. of. historical outlines, grammars -and 
of.the different languages of India ?-—  «:': 

I cannot conclude without referring to a — 
ful observation made by Vinobaji. It was at Bala- 
— where he met Bengali litterateurs that’ he. 
sai 

"It is for scholars to know the different languages 
and literatures, this was the path of knowledge — Jnana- 
Yoga; but for him and his like, it was also to know the 
different languages and literatures of India, for it was 


the path of love — Prema-yoga The love of India, our. 


mother. should indeed prompt us to study the languages 
and literatures of India. with a loving heart, the expres- 
sion of idea which has. taught our Secunia VENE — 
generations e c — true 








The only consolation is that Bengali . 











PLASTIC SURGERY -INDIA'S ORIGINAL - 


(Continued from Page 257) 


-wil increase as the nation is getting more and more 
industrialised. Proper treatment of such injuries can- 
not be possible without the aid of plastic surgery. 
In fact quite a number of such hand injuries are treat- 
ed in the plastic units by the specialist. 


Burns alone can claim 50 p.c. of the crippling dis- 
figurements of hands, neck, face and legs in our coun- 
try. Burns are a very severe damaging accident be- 
sides being fatal in quite many cases. Specialized 
treatment in separate units with advantages of differ- 
ent types of skin grafting can save quite a few and 
can prevent a lot of the deformities. The treatment 
of burns is almost entirely under the domain of plas- 
tic surgeons and in Western countries there are sepa- 
rate burns units for proper treatment of such 
victims. 


CANCRUMORIS 


A crippling disease in this country is cancrumoris. 
Kala-azar had its days. Then slouching of mouth, 
lips and jaws were fairly frequent. Even now quite a 
number of such infections of the mouth are seen in 
malnutrition patients having  typhoid, measles or 
kala-azar. 'Their life is really miserable. Most of 
them cannot open their mouth. They are dripping 
saliva all the time. They cannot talk distinctly. They 
cannot eat their food with satisfaction. It is with the 
aid of plastic surgery that these miserable lives can 





Congenital deformity of the 
nose with broadening of tip. 











Nose operated and the tir 
of the nose shaped normal. 


be made worth-living and at the seme time the hor- 
rible appearances can be made ssresable. The follow- 
ing are a few examples of such cases :— 


Elephantiasis of Legs: The victims of such 
a horrible disease can be relieved a lot. 
A huge leg is always a handicap for work. 
A number of these rstients helongine to 
labour class take to begging But plastic surgery can 
certainly relieve the weight and make them fit for 
work. The full cure depends on the systemic cure 
of filariasis but no such drug is as yet available. 


Claw Hand: Burns, injuries or paralysis of 
nerves may give rise to different types of crippled 
hands. Leprosy alone -causes claw hands unfit for 
work in a good number of patierts. These victims 
again can be made useful te the society by. 
specialized operation. 


CONGENITAL DEFORMITIES 


Harelip And Cleft Palate: Eve-ybody knows that 
babies may be born with defects from the mothers’ 
womb. The lip may be split and tre palate may have 
a gap or both the lip and palate may be widely sepa- | 
rated giving rise to a horrible appearance to the child. 
and severe disadvantage for feedinz the same. Most. 
of the babies suffer from nroper nutrition as they can- 
not suck the breasts. They have to be fed with 
spoons. They may have to have feeding more often. 
than normal babies. The feeding should be carefully, 
done and a weight record kept. As soon as this baby 






































King Bao Dai who succeeded to the Annamite 
me in 1926 fled from the Japanese but was allow- 
y the French to resume his ‘protected’ authority 


1949) which again is seriously threatened. 


issues, tea, pepper, and cinnamon; among mine- 
! iron ores, copper, zinc and gold, The 
gold mine at Bong Mien was worked by a French 


YIN 


_ The Phang-rang river still conserves the de- 
ormed Hindu name Panduranga, a divinity wor- 
shipped even to-day in trans-Vindhyan India. From 
ls river valley I entered Nhat-rang where the ruins 

the Hindu temples fascinated me with their styles 
T Bengal architecture and with the images of Siva- 
Parvatl, Ganesh, Kartikeya and other Brahmanical 
deities attended by dancing devatas. 

ELEC 
_ Coming from the Centre to South Viet Nam or 
Zochin China, I visited the gay French eity-port of 
Saigon with a huge population of nearly two mil- 
lions. In area the State is 2,647,639 miles with a total 


p opulation of about six millions. Over 4 lacs of 
-hinese are doing business and many rich Indian 
merchants from South India have built Hindu 
emples, guest-houses etc. The Annamite King was 
obliged to cede this area in 1862 to the French and 

mained a French colony (with expensive French 
els, dancing halls etc.) till June 1946 when so- 
alled autonomous republic (under France of course) 


iS created as a part of Indo-Chinese Federation. 


baeco, betel-nuts, sugar- 
copra, dried and salted fish etc. In big 


,L7 


ative tes are small traders. 


ORTH VIET - NAM 


4 
ate x15; 


T 
From the Centre and the South one could reach 
h Viet-Nam or Tonking (rich in coal and tin 


be Ec x 
SIE 


88 bw hen the French Government began spending 


z sums to give publicity to the wonderful art 
ITF and others. The French built up a splendid 
rary Japanese, Korean, Tibetan, 
and Pali books etc. in their Research 

at Hanoi, now (after French departure) taken 
ver by the Government of Ho Chi Minh effectivelv 


X 


resident Ho Chi Minh constantly complained 







ce Commis- 
pervise the general 
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North and the South. 
' last year, by France, 
ment led by Premier 
war) was not a par 





Ngo Dinh Diem (fighting a civil. 
ty to the Armistice! So Premier 
Nehru naturally commented critically that the fate 
of Asian nations should no 
Western Powers alone! 
smooth the difficulties and he 
MacDonald, the 


longer be settled by the 
Mr. Krishna Menon tried to 
was helped by Mr. 
then Commissioner General of U. K. 
in South-East Asia. So U.. K., U. S. A., and France 
are now jointly pressing’ Premier Diem to stabilize 
things by opening talks with North Viet-Nam on the 
nation-wide election due in 1956. Rut much trouble . 
was created by Ngo Dinh Diem and his party. 
LAOS AND CAMBODIA 
Adjoining Viet-Nam are two States of Laos and 
Hindu and Buddhistic cultures pre- 
and 1895 a French explorer 
this 'land of the million 
and made a gift (as if his personal vro- 
ce which began ruling since 
Sq. miles and population 1.5 
Buddhist by religion and cul- 
d World War North and South 
gamated under the Luang Prabang 
in July 1949, Laos 
State — the 


Between 1879 
Auguste Paire traversed 


Laos to Fran 
Its area is 91.405 
millions only, mainly 
ture. After the secon 
Laos were amal 
(August 1946), and 

became theoretically a sovereign 
French Union sending French ad 


Their neighbours the Siamese annexed in 1941’ 
c, Paklay and Saya-Buri (like 
of Siam); but these were 
6 although Siam backed by 
expand its power eastward. 
North Laos is reacting against American and French 
by forming a semi-Communist party, 
and the party would now be strengthened 
munist capita] Hanoi which can fly aid 
en-tien, the capital of Laos and head- 
King Sisavang Vong, a pious Buddhist. 
literature relates not 
but the Brahmanical Sanskrit Cul 


Last, though not the least, stands Cambodia 
(Narottama) Sihanouk who 
gave his people a Consti- 
47. France in 1949 recognised Cambodian 
Ce within the French Union and Frénch 
still the official language of the realm. 


PAST LINK WITH INDIA 


Cambodia is 181,000 sq. miles in area with a 
population of about four mi 
Buddhists ruled by Buddhist 
enough to eat and trave 
There is a Buddhist 


" Atti 


the territories of Bassa 


restored to Laos in 194 
U. S. A. may thus try to 


er King Norodom 
rule in 1946 and 


lions, largely Hinayana 
Abbots who were modern 
|] with me as far as Japan! 
Pali Institute in Pnom Penn . 
which opens the gate to the world-famous Hindu- 
Angkor Vat and Baphuon 
Bayon and Iswarapura (Saiva-Buddhist) 
which fascinated me by their colossa] 
monious architecture, 


Buddhistic temples of 


and also by their gem-like 
carvings and their superb statuaries of . gods and 
goddesses. These art treasures remind us of the his- 
relations between India and 
(2nd B.C. to 13th 
privilege of reminding of 


the Maha Bodhi Society. A 
Veeravara. has built a Bud- 
ene near Kutab Minar in Delhi, with the 


Camboj-Champa for 1500 years 
Century A.D.), 
long cultural 

Prince visiting recently 
Cambodian Abbot, Rev 
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(Continued from, Page 12) 


Aided by Mahakali Lord Visnu killed the twin de- 
mons Madhu and Kaitabha while they were about to 
kill Brahma—the creator. 


There was another disturbance of equilibrium 
in the nature of Mahalakshmi. The element of 
sattya having predominated, Mahasarasvati emanated 
from the person of Mahalakshmi. The exploits . of 
this second incarnation are detailed in the third 
section of Saptasati, which deals with the story of 


the overthrow of' the twin demon brothers, Sumbha 
and Nisumbha. 


After the two successive emanations of 
Mahakali and Mahasarasvati, the two elements of 
tamas and sattya were eliminated from the nature 
of Mahalakshmi one after the other. Only the 
element of rajas remained as the essential cons- 
titutive factor of the nature of Mahalakshmi. 
Mahalakshmi in this limited aspect of rajas is to 
be clearly distinguished from the Great Mahalakshmi, 
the Universal Cause. This lower Mahalakshmi - is 
the presiding delty of the second section of Sapta- 
sati which records an account of the destruction of 
the demon Mahisa by the Divine Mother. 


It is said that Chandika though eternal in 
essence chooses to incarnate herself in various forms 
in order to fulfil different missions on different 
occasions, 


DURGA PUJA IN BENGAL 


In Bengal during the Durgapuja festival the 
worship of the earthen image of the goddess is 
usually celebrated. In this image the goddess is 
almost universally represented as killing the buffalo- 
demon (Mahisasura-mardini), 


The earliest reference to the worship of the 
clay image is found in Saptasati itself. There is, 
however, no definite historical record of the origin 


| of the worship of the clay image in Bengal. It may 


only be said that the practice is current for not 
less than a thousand years, 


The goddess Durga as worshipped as an image 
in M.P., U.P,, Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and Assam is 
a b hos with ten hands (Dasa Bhuja). In her 
retinue we find several figures of gods and goddesses 
— namely, Kartika, Ganesa, Saraswati and Lakshmi 
together with Mahisasura,—the demon born of the 
buffalo into whose body he entered for fear of 
being killed by the goddess. It appears that in 
worshipping the Mother of the Universe or in cele- 
brating the day of Dusserah the aforesaid parts of 
India follow the: tradition of the Ramayana while 
the others follow the tradition of the age of the 
Mahabharata. 


Of the several figures in the group around her, 
Kartika, the commander of the godly force, repre- 
sents the power which is the first requisite for the 
physical suppression of evil and also for the 
maintenance of the supremacy of the moral and 
spiritual order. Power for its perfection requires 
the cultivation of the arts and the sciences: 
the- culture of the mind and the soul must 
be the invariable counterpart of the culture of the 
body. This explains the presence in that group of 
Saraswati, the goddess of learning, music and other 
arts, 


All-round culture alone can find itself mani- 
fested in the birth of an all-round personality -like 
Ganesa, the Lord of beings or Ganapati, the leader 






f 


of the people. Ganapati, the elephant-headed | 
who must be first appeased im. all worship is 
pedestal of all idealism and civinity in m 

It is when a people rises thus to the 
height of manhood that brings Lakshmi, the god 
of fortune and prosperity, She is the other dau | 
of Sakti, the Divine Power and brings a 
fruition over the face of the smiling earth, in 
and plenty—the fruition of the elimination E 
by the exercise, by the Divire Mother, when p 
perly invoked, of her’ beneficent power. 


MEANING OF TEN HANDS 


The. power of the Mothe- extends to the 
directions and is multiple and manifold * 








manifestations: this is represemted by her ten 

The evil force that she subdtes exists not only 
the outer world but also, and chiefly, in our Q 
natures—they are our own evil passions and 
pensities, dark and menacing and often in, | 
like the asura, which only the shining weapons 
the Divine Goddess, when appropriately invoked, 4 
subdue and conquer. We often forget that 'e 
tremendous power behind the goddess, that right 
backed by divine might when that might is invo 
by self-control, self-disciplire and self- 
Divine power does not work for our private bem 
or for the satisfaction of our private desires, ¢ 
the prosperity that gives hope for the indul 
of our sensual impulses and passions, 


It makes for ordered existence in the 
sense, based on self-control aad discipline. - 
the great lesson of the Puja, the worship of * 
Mother of the Universe—the mastery of the be 
by the soul, the triumph of svirit over matter. — 


On this day of Dusserah therefore, let us 
pray to the Divine Mother that at this auspici 
moment of our lives—on this blessed day—she 
shower upon us her choicest blessings. May we 
be worthy to be the true children of the Moth 
May Her Power, the Divine Power, the Power 
the Right, the Good and the True, prevail over 


powers of darkness and evil end wrong cverywh 
in the world. 3 


INDO-CHINA PAST AND PRESEI 


through Aranya Pradesha. I took the sea-route, 
Saigon, direct to Bangkok. The Siam Na 
Company plies ships from the Cambodian har 
to Kep and Ream to the Siamese ports. Mid-Cam 
boasts of the great lakes, drawng the overflow of 
Mekong river, running paralel to the Menam 
Thailand. 

Cambodia exports rice, coston, tobacco, | 
sugar, resin, timber, hides, fish, oil etc. 
stones and phosphate are their chief minerals, — 
great possibilities lie hidden ir 25 million ac 
forest-lands of undetected resources. The 
damp and fertile; but Cambodia suffers 
lethargy and acute shortage of manpower and la 
which she may have to import from India or 

Thus we see that the racial and economie | 

terns of Indo-China offer—as by its name—fie]ds. 
natural collaboration of the aatives with India 
the one side and China on the other. zl 
neighbours (in spite of different ideol 
genuinely eager to help their friends of Indo- i 
exploited for nearly a century by Western color 
or interlopers. India and Chima must soon incr 
their friendly support to the Indo-Chinese 
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shi ree operated. Best time for the operation of 
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srated before the child learns to speak i.e., within established. _ | £g 
i2 E op E o saad ~~ — Te or The black birth marks of the face can be excised 
ons e S 0 * 
' difficulties in the production of a good speech. and the appearance changed to normalcy. 
s almost accepted now that 100 p.c. good speech 
mpossible if the — ip dune hes the * PURELY COSMETIC ER 
TOY YE 
BE sd Benet GIPSO. WATS a i canis There are a few problems. which may be called 
f jospadius : — children do not develop the purely cosmetic. An elderly person wanting to remove 
opaa passage complete. They pass urine from his old age creases from the face or a grown up lady 
und der Lr We of the penis and not the tip. liking to have her breasts made smaller and raised 
d» enis * So curved. These victims can be like that of a young one is avoided by most plastic 
ec rs m. surgery and the best time for their surgeons these days. This is more so in our country 
po on " een 2 and 5 years of age. where need for the more important function of this 
Ep re os Fingers: The fingers are joined together specialized art is so acute. P 
h s tin flaps. These should be operated between 
ent 5 ie. before the age the child learns to use Scars of the face can be excised and made to 
agers separately and purposefully. look better. The pittings of the small-pox can be 
the above there are varieties of congenital improved although it is very difficult to cure them. It - 
; which can be relieved or cured by plastic is undoubtedly a cosmetic surgery and this should be 
gery, given the second place unless in case of marriage 
E ECTS OF FACE pow | 
: The most important point for the. patients to 
| ituri and defects of the face including the know is that a number of ordinary deformities can 
tures of the jaws come under the domain of plas- be corrected with the aid of plastic surgery and they 
T ze ery. In short it can be said that 50 p.c. of should try to ameliorate their condition with the help 
is undergoing plastic surgery has something to of different special branches of surgery at their pro- 
| a face. And all such surgery on. the face are per age. But at the same time the specialist surgeons 
c osmetic Surgery. A big loss in the cheek or lip should appreciate their difficulties and try to help the 
lle of the nose by accident or disease is not victims in their order of importance particularly from - 
dor beauty alone but to make him fit for the the point of view of working capacity and usefulness 
y to earn his bread. On the other hand a girl in the society. People sometimes make propaganda 
à short, stout nose may require raising and that plastic surgeons can delete the scars. Here one 
wi ni + of the same for cosmesis. Here again the would like to raise a strong objection, No man on 
lem of the marriage comes to the topmost. So this earth can delete a scar line, He may be able to 
E iur work is not cosmetic alone but rehabi- make the scar narrower and less visible but a line 
scar will always be there, Every human art has its 
lost one eye but the socket got contract- limitation and so also. the plastic surgery. The 
e could not fit an artificial eye. The socket science is new and is developing everyday and —* 
— and made to fit an artificial eye. more problems which seem impossible now may. be 
il 1 got small-pox and ulceration of the nose solved later. — 
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bauxite, but domestic production in 1953-54 was 
only 3800 tons. Imports in 1954-55 amounted to 
12,380 tons valued at Rs. 3.60 crores. The Second 

. Five Year Plan has fixed the target for aluminium 
at 40,000 tons per annum. 

Copper which is perhaps the oldest metal known 
to man finds extensive use in the electrical industries, 
ship-building, in the manufacture of utensils and of 
alloys like brass, bronze, bell metal, etc. Our resour- 
ces of copper ore are limited and the production of 
the^metal falls far short of requirements estimated 
at 40,000 tons per annum. Output of copper in 1954 
amounted to 7171 tons while imports during 1954-55 
at 26,977 tons cost Rs. 8.75 crores of foreign ex- 
changé.. Apart from the inadequacy of indigenous 

. production, the superior grade of electrolytic copper 
is not manufactured because there is no refinery in 
India. In view of the shortage of copper and the 
high cost of electrolytic copper, it is worthwhile to 
substitute aluminium for copper in the manufacture 
of electric conductors, Steel reinforced aluminium 
conductors are now extensively used for transmission 
lines. These are now manufactured in India and 
production is rapidly increasing. The grades of steel 
and aluminium used for the purpose were hitherto 
imported. Last year a unit in South India set up 
an aluminium rod rolling mill for manufacturing the 
main raw material, namely, electrolytic aluminium 
rods, -and proposes to use Indian metal in cable 
manufacture to the extent it is available. 

: It will also*be advantageous to reduce the utili- 
sation of copper and copper alloys in the form of 
domestic utensils. This point is of some importance 
as the increase in the standard of living of masses 
expected under the five year plan will create addi- 
tional demand for metailic utensils which in total 
may amount to a substantial quantity of copper. 
It will be advisable to take steps to divert the 
demand to articles which can be made without use 
of Scarce metals. Already, in some parts of the 
country, stainless steel vessels, made from imported 
metal are coming into favour. This trend may be 
encouraged along with provision of facilities for 
the manufacture of the special type of steel required 
for the purpose. The replacement of copper or 


tion of. 
for whi 





of tin during the same period amounted to 3935 t 
of the value of 3.83 crores. Zinc is used for sn 
castings, copper alloys and. im galvanising. j 
finds important use in manufacture of tinplate 

containers, copper alloys and for tinning copper i 
brass vessels. 

The considerations of econemy which sho 
govern the use of copper also apply to these met 
It should be worthwhile to examine the econom 
of progressive replacement of corrugated galvani 
sheets used for roofing and other purposes by ash 
tos cement sheets. The quantity of asbestos she 
now made in India is of the order of 75,000 to 80, 
tons per annum. Imports of raw asbestos in 19| 
55 amounted to 9,016 tons of tbe value of Rs. 1, 
crores. Raw asbestos deposits are found in In 
but not on a significant scale. 


Lead: Against annua] requirements of 8j 
tons, production of lead in Indie is of the order 
1700 tons per year. Lead is used in printing, 1 
manufacture of water and gas pipes, as armour | 
electric conductors, for construetion of sulphu 
acid chambers, for manufacture of the alloys, sole 
and pewter etc. The discovery of a one-mile long le 
belt 600 feet wide and 1200 ft. deep in Almora distr 
was recently announced by the Geological Survey — 
India. Another deposit of lead ore has been found 
Bellary district. wei 


Some other metals used in the steel electri 
industries e.g. nickel, molybdenum, tungsten, cobi 
are almost entirely imported. Smell deposits of the 
ores are known to exist in India. The possibilities 
exploitation of these deposits anc prospecting shou 
be vigorously pursued. 


TEXTILE FIBRES 


Textile fibres include cotton, jute, wool and 3 
silk. A few decades back, raw cotton and jute we 
the principal items of India's ezports. At prese 
cotton and jute make the largest contribution to 1 
dustrial production and their manufacture provid 
employment to the largest nuntbe- of factory workei 

Cotton figures in the countrys foreign trade bo 
as an article of import and export After the Partitio 
India had to import large quantities of long stap 
cotton used by the textile industry. On the other hat 
part of the production of lower grade cotton is e 
ported. Recently the export quota has been increasi 
to include staple lengths up to 25/32", The output | 
cotton during 1954 is estimated at 3,935,000 bale 


Exports during the year 1954-55 amounted to 29,88 
, tons (170,783 bales) valued at RS. 10.18 crores. In 


ports for the same period amoünted to 120,858 tor 
valued at. Rs. 58.45 crores. In view-of the heavy in 
ports of long staple cotton, the obvious line of develo} 
ment is to step up the.production.»f long staple cottc 
in the country. The main difficulty in this respect | 
climatic . The bulk.of India’s vutpat of cotton conss 
of short staple variety grown in the rain fed areas 

the cotton belt. The. climatic conditions "in the: 
regions do not riake'itípossilble so change over t 
long staple varieties which: require regular and plenti 
ful supply of water and. thrive best on irrigated lan 
Long staple cotton thus competes with foodgrain 
for land use ünd this fact sets s limit to the possi 
bility of expansion even taking into account the in 
crease in area of irrigated . land under the variou 
irrigation projects which ate nearing completion 
The most promising way of redueing imports of ray 
cotton appears to be through the development ) 
manufacture of finer - grades; of textiles: from t | 
silk or mixed fibres. A change in the sartorial habit 
and preferences of the public mast come about be 
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ore this becomes possible on any considerable. scale. 
but I feel that, with skilful propaganda, it should be 
ossible for the public to get over the costly fasci- 
ation for superfine semi-transparent cotton tissues 
aade out of foreign cotton. | 


‘OLDEN FIBRE 





_ Jute: After the Partition, the Golden Fibre has 
bet its pre-eminent position in the national economy. 
Ixchange difficulties following the devaluation of the 
upee in 1950 brought about a crisis of supplies which 
rovided the incentive for the inauguration of a pro- 
ramme to step up the domestic production. The pro- 
Tamme was, however, halted midway when it appear- 
3 within reach of success. As against 4.7 and 4.6 
tillion bales in 1951 and 1952 output of jute in 1954 
ad dropped to 3.15 million bales. The whole of it is 
onsumed by the Indian jute industry. In addition. 
idia imported 1,218, 381 bales valued at Rs. 12.97 
ores from Pakistan in 1954-55. 








- Art Silk: A passing reference to the need for 
creased production has been made in connection 
ith cotton. Present production of art silk yarn is far 
hort of the demand and of the installed capacity of 
1e art silk weaving mills in the country. The require- 
ents of the 38,000 power looms and 78,000 hand- 
Oms engaged in the art silk industry is estimated 
§ 50 to 55 million pounds of yarn per annum. De- 
and for art silk products, on account of their low 
ice and utility, is fast increasing. Production of art 
lik (viscose) yarn rose from 5.6 million lbs. in 1952 
+ 11 million lbs. in 1954. The production during the 
fst half of the current year was 6.1 million lbs. Pro- 
Action of acetate yarn was started last year and the 
ktput during the current year is estimated at 2 mil- 
tn Ibs. The total production of the three existing 
nits is estimated at 14 million Ibs. In addition, a 
tton mill in Bombay has begun erection of a large 
Ant with an annual “capacity of 28 million Ibs. 
here remains vast scope for the expansion of the 
Hustry and for the establishment of new units in 
© major consuming centres. India is every year 
[porting increasing quantities of art silk yarn in- 
uding varieties not manufactured in India like 
Jon and grillon. Imports during 1954-55 amounted 
[nearly 41 million lbs, valued at Rs. 13 erores, 





" 


| Wool: India makes only a minor contribution 
the world output of wool As with cotton, the infe- 
C grades, used in making carpets, are exported 
d the finer grades required for woollen manufac- 
re are imported. With better grading it should be 
Ssible to make increasing use of indigenous sup- 
es for manufacture. The coarse wools are used in 
tking belting. In this respect India has enough raw 
kterial and could be self-sufficient as regards belt- 
6 for machinery. Imports of raw wool in 1954-55 


amounted to 2.8 million lbs, valued at Rs. 1 crore, 
woollen tops to 11.5 million lbs, and Rs, 7.16 crores 
and yarn to 3.7 million lbs. and Rs. 1.35 crores. Piece- 
goods costing Rs. 66 lakhs (13,22,038 lbs.) were also 
imported during the year. Exports of raw wool during 
the year amounted to 30.8 million lbs. valued at 
Rs. 8.61 crores. The quantity of woollen manufactures 
in India during 1954 was of the order of 18 million 
lbs. 


CHEMICALS 


Sulphuric acid, soda ash and caustic soda are 
the major chemicals of industry. Just as steel is’ the 
basic metal of heavy industry, sulphuric acid is the 
basic material of chemical industry. It is also used in 
various other industrial processes in *he manufacture 
of steel, fertiliser, rayon etc. 1,48,817 tons of acid were 
produced in India in 1954. Imports are negligible and 
confined to special qualities, Consumption is expected 
to rise to 500,000 tons by 1960-61. 


Sulphur: India is entirely dependent on imports 
to meet requirements of sulphur which is used in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. The shortage of sul- 
phur underlines the importance of developing manu- 
facture of nitrogenous fertilisers other than ammo- 
nium sulphate, like urea and ammonium nitrate. 
Manufacture of urea utilising coke oven gas has been 
recently started at Sindri The new fertiliser plant to 
be set up at Bhakra will manufacture ammonium 
nitrate. 


Soda Ash is used in glass, textile, paper and 
dyestuff.industries. Nearly half the total supply is 
used by dhobies for washing purposes. Interna] pro- 
duction last year was 48,293 tons and imports were of 
the order of 94,405 tons. It has been estimated that 
internal demand will rise to 300,000 tons by 1960-61. 


Caustic Soda is one of the important materials 
used in the manufacture of art. silk. Besides it is 
used in the soap, paper and cotton textile industries. 
Total production in 1954 amounted to 49,307 tons 
and imports to 49,257 tons valued at Rs. 3.04 crores. 
Annual demand is estimated at 150,000 tons by 
1960-61. The basic material used in the manufac- 
ture of both soda ash and caustic soda is common 


salt. The expansion of these industries will call for 
an increase in salt production. 


RUBBER 


Rubber is an important raw material which is 
required for the manufacture of a large range of 
producer and consumer goods. Indian rubber plan- 
tations cover an area of 1,74,000 acres and annual 
yield of raw rubber is of the order of 20.000 tons. 
Imports in 1954-55 amounted to 4,689 tons of the 
value of Rs. 1,03,49,015. Demand for rubber 1s 


bound to grow with the growth of industries and 
road transport. There is scope for increasing the 
area under rubber in the forests of Travancore- 

which should be exploited to the fullest 
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Annual Puja ‘Number 


extent. Development of rubber plantations in South 
India will also facilitate the rehabilitation. of the 
Indian plantation workers, who are being pushed out 
of Ceylon. Over the last year the price of natural 
rubber has nearly doubled. "World demand for both 
natural and synthetic rubber is inereasing at a very 
rapid rate. It may become necessary to supplement 
our resources of natural rubber by manufacture of 
the synthetic product, 


Mica : Almost the whole of the mica produced in 
India is now being exported. During 1954-55 India ex- 
ported 17,825 tons of mica valued at Rs. 6.59 crores. 
Similar is the case with lac, Exports during 1954-55 


.Amounted to 26,800 tons of the value of Rs. 10.61 


crores. With the growth of the electrical industries, 
it is possible to expect increasing use of these 
products within the. country. 


Oils and Oilseeds: Until very recently oilseeds 
figured prominently in India’s export trade. It is a 
matter for gratification that exports of seed have now 
been replaced to a large extent by export of oil. 
Similar is the case with hides and skins; exports 
now are mostly of the tanned material. 


FUEL 


One of the most reliable indicators of the 
level of industria] development of a country is the 
energy output which is determined by the resources of 
fuel and hydro-electric power. Coal and petroleum 
products are the main fuels of industry. These are 
also used for household purposes, Shortage of the 
total supply would indicate the need for economising 
their use in the household, 


Petroleum : India produces a small quantity of 
petroleum which possibly meets about five per cent of 
the total consumption, The bulk of the demand is met 
by imports which in 1954-55 totalled 936 million gal- 
lons of the value of Rs. 82.86 crores. In view of the 
heavy volume of imports, the proposal for setting up a 
synthetic oil plant included in the Second Five Year 
Plan at a capital cost of Rs. 80 crores is not so fantas- 
tic as alleged in some interested quarters. The short- 
age of indigenous oil production also shows up the 
need for augmenting the production and use cf power 
alcohol, side by side with the expansion of the sugar 
industry. Production of power alcohol at present is 
of the order of 8 million gallons per year. Petroleum 
products aie used in the form of fuel for industry and 
transport, illuminant and lubricants. The extension 
of electricity may be expected to reduce the consump- 
tion of kerosene. During the last war it was found 
possible to replace mineral lubricating oils by vege- 
table oils. The cost differential is the main obstacle 
standing in the way of use of vegetable oils for lubri- 
eation during normal times. But it will be worthwhile 
to carry on research in the field so that, if imports 
are cut off for any reason, industry and transport 
will not be brought to a standstill on account of 
shortage of lubricants. Before the advent of kerosene, 
various inedible vegetable oils were used locally in 
different parts of the country as illuminant. With 
the almost universal use of kerosene, the production 
€ these oils has completely disappeared and the trees 
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yielding the ol! seeds have been cut down and bur 
as fuel. It will be useful, as a precautionary measu 
to resuscitate the production of these oils and to i 
vestigate the possibility of their wse as lubricants a 
as fuel for oil engines. 


| 
COAL 3 


Coal production in India is now of the order 
35 million tons per annum. Industrial expansion, a 
especially the new steel plants, will call for large adi 
tional supplies. The target for coal in the Seco 
Five Year Plan has been fixed st 60 million tons. 
be attained in 1960-61. This will mean about 20 ] 
cent increase in total energy consumption. At ft 
present rate of consumption our known coal reser 
are expected to last a few centu-ies, though reser 
of high grade metallurgica] coal will be exhausted 
much shorter time. According to Dr. Bhabha, if In 
attained the same standard of consumption | 
energy as the U.S.A., namely, ovtput of nine tons 
coal per head per year, that wil mean burning 
3000 million tons cf coal per year which will exha) 
our resources in about a decade This leads to 1 
conclusion that the needs of a fully industriali 
India cannot be met except by utilisation of ator 
energy or other sources still untapped like so 
energy, the internal heat of the earth and the ene 
of winds and tides. Dr. Bhabha estimates that, even 
present, atomic energy might be competitive in c 
tain parts of India which are far away from i 
coal producing regions, The position of reserves 
fissile material is also hopeful The reserves of tj 
rium and uranium according to Dr. Bhabha's e! 
mate will be equivalent to 600,008 million tons of ct 
or more than fifteen times the known coal reser 


In the same address Dr. Brabhħha has also dra 
attention to a very significant feature of Our curr 
energy output which is not as widely known as 
ought to be. “In 1951,” said Dr. Bhabha, “some 
million tons (dry weight) of cowdung were used 
fuel The total hydro-electric potential of India wl 
fully harnessed could deliver zn amount of ene 
totalling about a seventh of thet obtained from cı 
dung.” A proper appreciation cf the significance 
this fact on the part‘of the Covernment and 
Planning Commission should lead to a really sci 
tific approach to the vexed question of cattle slau 
ter which is now, unfortunately, confused by the c 
troversy between religious obscurantists on the | 
hand and dogmatic secularists en the other. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Even a brief survey of the raw material reso 
ces of our country will show the extent to which 
are dependent on imports for the indispensable me 
rials of industry. Industria] development will agg 
vate the dependence unless special attention is 
voted in the plan to the €eozerz and developm 
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tle about them during my three days' stay there. 
was surprised to find these servants were’ not local 
old Coast people. The local people of Accra were 
irgely different from Akans — their language was 
an — and the Akans were different linguistically, 


iough not culturally, from Gans. But the house 
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ants were from very far away Nigeria, A car 
as placed at my disposal and the driver of it was 
black African, a very pleasant-looking person, and 

^hristian rejoicing in the name of Edmund Quist 
this is a well-known name in Gold Coast, being 
iat of a famous politician and man of affairs). He 
as | something of a silent chap. The head House-boy 
ave his name as Markson Sambo, He and the other 
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ys’ or servants were Igbos from Nigeria. The 
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3 like their cousins Yorubas-of N igeria, are a 


ad adventurous. Some of the them have acquired 
ng ish learning very deeply, like Yorubas, the Gans 
id th -Akans, They number about five millions and 
e Yorubas also have a similar number. The Igbos 
e en ployed in Gold Coast in all sorts of capacities, 
d many of them have settled down in Gold Coast. 


je Akar people of Gold Coast are in a very flourish- 
E condition, with dollar crops like cocoa and palm 
| and ground-nut in abundance, The Akans can 
Ford to pay for the services of other people in 
eir own country. All these house-boys were Chris- 
ms, but had retained a great deal of their old pre- 
rist an mentality. After these house-boys found, 
t though I was a foreigner and from India, and a 
est of the Government, I was nevertheless a like- 


n 


— ap, and wanted to make friends with them, 
d they appreciated it very much, as the Black 
rican is essentially a democrat, they too were 
"a ec like myself to have occasional chats with me. 


I have been referring to the people of West 
rica as "Black Africans". The word Negro is not 
d by African peoples. with sense of self-respect, 
this word sounds so very like the term of con- 
apt, Nigger. But all describe themselves with 
de as Africans, and they are equally proud to call 
mselves “Black Men and Black Africans, 
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st Africa the common European  superstitution, 
ich is also found in America that the Indians are 
eople with great magic powers which they have 
ed through Yoga and other mystic or esoteric 
ictices which are far beyond the ken of Western 
nce, has penetrated into West Africa also. They 
eve that the Indians are adepts in palmistry, and 
y can use magical charms and formulas which are 
re potent than anything found anywhere else in 
$ world. They want these ‘Brain Pills’ in order to 
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a power to pass even the stiffest examina- 
to pass an examination to qualify for a ‘white 
j mu ch e sS T yout lS Ine 
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of most African youths, 
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ry pushful people, clever, alert and eager to know, - 
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very much in demand and they are to ensure suc- 
cess in life; and they even believe that a genuine 
ring coming direct from India can make the wearer 
invisible. Sambo wanted a Magic Ring against witch- 
craft. I argued with him that as he was-a Christian, 
he need not have any fear from witches. 


gic did not discriminate between Christians, Mus- 
lims and Pagans. When I told him and his fellows 
that all they have heard about “Brain Pills"- and 
"Magie Rings" was bunkum, and no sensible man 
anywhere should believe in such hocus-pocus, I felt 


a prick in my conscience that even after eight years” - 


of independence we too had many such simple peo- 
ple in India too who believed in various kinds of re- 
ligious magic. I told them, however, that as citizens 
of African countries which were progressing and 
were looking forward to obtain their independence, 
they should get rid of these silly notions. They lis- 
tened to me with respect, but I could see that they 
were distinctly disappointed. The same kind of child- 
like and childish faith I found in some highly intel- 
ligent Africans also — an M.P. or M.L.A. in Gold 
Coast and a Kumasi Police Officer. They also were 
keen on getting these Rings and Pills from India. 
Later I found out that some unscrupulous .charlatans 
from India had started this business through news- 
paper advertisements, and generally. they succeeded 
in cheating innocent Africans of their money, This 
Should be put a stop to, in the interest of India's 
good name among Africans and other foreign peoples. 


Raw Materials For Industrial Development 


of indigenous sources as well as to the development of 
substitutes. We have only to visualise the situation 
that is likely to develop, if for some reason India is 
cut off from the sources of supply abroad which are 
under the control of the Anglo-American group, to 
recognise the precarious basis of industria] planning 
in our country. Even apart from any sudden stoppage 
of supplies, sharp fluctuations in the cost of the im- 
ported materials can throw plan estimates out of 
balance. Industrial expansion in Western Europe has 
led to shortages and firming up of prices of most 
metals, This tendency has been aggravated by strate- 


! etc.—for. which 
India is largely dependent on imports. Copper prices 
for instance have risen by nearly 70 per cent during 
the last one year. Prices of other metals, lead, zinc, 
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But he " 
laughed at the idea, and said that witches and ma- ` 
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LORD CURZON-A RETROSPECT 


(Continued from Page 14) 


the whole passage on this subject, he would not prob- 
ably come to the conclusion that it was the intention 
of Lord Curzon to say that the Indians were habi- 
tually liars or have no regard for truth—an  inter- 
pretation which is usually made of his speech. In 
view of the great prominence given to this, I take 
the liberty of quoting a few passages, because most 
of the people who readily accept the accusation 
against Lord Curzon, probably have never actually 
read the text of his speech. 


"I hope I am making no false or arrogant 
claim when I say that the highest ideal of truth 
is to a large extent a Western Conception, I do 
not thereby mean to claim that Europeans are 
universally or even generally truthful, still less 
do I mean that Asiatics deliberately or habitually 
deviate from the truth, The one proposition 
would be absurd, and the other insulting, But 
undoubtedly truth took a high place in the moral 
Codes of the West before it had been similarly 
honoured in the East, where craftiness and 
diplomatic will have always been held in much 
repute. We may prove it by the common innuendo 
that lurks in the words “oriental diplomacy" by 
which is meant something rather tortuous and 
hypersubtle. In your epics truth will often be 
extolled as a virtue; but quite as often it is 
attended with some qualification and very often 
praise is given to successful deception practised 
with honest aim, I remember reading in an Indian 
newspaper the following paragraph :—'There is 
not a question but that lying is looked upon with 
much more disfavour by Europeans than by Na- 
tive Society. The English opinions on this subject 
are strong, distinct, and uncompromising in the 
abstract. Hindu and Muhammadan opinions are 
fluctuating, vague, and to a great extent depen- 
dent upon times, places and persons.” 


MORALITY |N EAST AND WEST 


It seems to be that what Lord Curzon intended 
to say. really coincides with the opinion which he 
quoted from an Indian newspaper. Whether this 
was an exact quotation from the Indian Mirror as is 
held by the apologists of Lord Curzon, I cannot say. 
But it may be conceded that it reflects a bare truth. 
Can anybody deny that English opinion on the sub- 
Ject of truthfulness is somewhat different from that 
in India? This is not tantamount to saying that the 
English are superior in point of morality to Indians. 
Each nation has a scale of values for different 
virtues and in some respects one is superior and the 
other. is inferior. For example, a moral lapse in 
sexual matters would not be regarded with such 
repugnance in English society as in India, Again, in 
English society, common rules of hospitality such as 
are observed in the East are conspicuous by their 
absence. An Englishman, for example, would not 
think of asking a friend who visits him, say at a 
late hour in the evening, to spend the night in his 
house as his guest. This would be quite repulsive to 
the Indian feeling. In this way, instances may be 
multiplied about the differences in the value of moral 
principles and social practices of different nationali- 
ties, and I think we should admit that sveaking 
falsehood is not regarded so seriously in India as in 
England, and probably that is what Lord Curzon 
really meant. He himself elaborated in the later 


part of his speech the particular forms of untruth 
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against which his remarks were directed. 'The most 
important of these 





he calls exaggeration and he ^ 


explains it as a most extravagant account of | 
nary occurrence or most fanciful motive attribute 
a person, Undue praise of a man, which may 
called flattery, or undue slander and vilification | 
rival or enemy are also indicated by him as the fi 
of untruth which he had in view. Here, again 
might pause and think whether he was not subs 
tially correct both in his motive (he was addres 
the students) and in his statements. 


PARTITION OF BENGAL 


Now, we come to the Partition. It is a fact | 
some two years after his departure from India, I 
Curzon wrote to the “Times” that it was a “wic 
falsehood to say that by the Partition he intende 
carve out a Mahommedan State, to drive a wí 
between the Mahommedans and Hindus, or to ar 
racial feuds. It may be literally true, but we F 
now got positive evidence to indicate that s 
motives were not altogether absent, at least in 
minds of the high officials including. the Vicer 
Secretaries. For example, Sir Herbert Risley w 
in a letter that the creation of the Eastern Provi 
would serve Mahommedan interests and that it 
intended to be a state where Mahommedan inter 
would be strongly represented, if not predomin 
Although, therefore, it is a fact that the idea 
Partition was already in the air before Lord Cut 
assumed his office, the ultimate form in which it 
adopted, and which was the creation of Lord Cur 
alone, was not altogether dissociated from the i 
of creating some sort of rift between the Hin 
and Muslims. But then it has to be remembe 
that the Divide and Rule was a time-honoured po 
of the British, and Lord Curzon alone could not 
held to blame for giving a very direct and vis 
expression to it. But a still more important poini 
bear in mind in this connection is that in view 
what has happened in recent times, can we reg 
the division of Bengal under Lord Curzon’s scheme 


- altogether an artificial one? Does it not show t 


there were deep-seated differences between 


Muslim population of East Bengal and the Hindus 
Bengal, and it was obviously to take advantage 
these that Lord Curzon brought in his measure, 
is true that at first the Muslims, generally speaki 
were against the measure. But it is equally true & 
it was not long before the Muslim opinion soli 
ranged itself behind the Partition of Bengal, and i 
was true not only of the Muslims of Bengal but $ 
of Muslims of India as a whole. The first Partit 
of Bengal was an arbitrary act of Lord Curzon, | 
the second Partition in 1947, which was really | 
result of a democratic procedure, followed, more 
less, exactly on the same lines as were adopted 
Lord Curzon. It may not be wrong, therefore, 
infer that Lord Curzon possessed an instiret wh 
enabled him to find out the real cleavage that - 
dormant between the Hindus and the Muslims ¢ 
he tried to bring it out to the advantage of | 
British. Since this policy af Dide and Rule | 
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ng 1, x) Curzon need not be hauled over the 
| v3 an administrative measure which would 
rely achieve the result desired by the British 
} iorities. ‘The Partition of Bengal certainly was 
} ly ‘distasteful to the Hindus, but it cannot be 
d that it became popular with the Muslims who 
1 the bulk of population in Eastern Bengal, 
p Judging Lord Curzon, we must. remember both 
Bi and the policy of Divide and Rule which 
cepted by the British Government from almost 
y beginning of their rule in India, 


DI T THATS HIS DUE - ! 
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2 we have so far referred only to those acts 
E Lord Curzon stands justly accused before 


fan r of public opinion, we must also mention 


twi gratitude that is due to him, First of all 
; the creation of the Department of Archaeo- 
~ which has preserved ancient monuments of 
and has proved a great source of national 
i rat tion and glory. The creation of this Depart- 
t on a suitable basis, which was long overdue, 
^ ways redound to the credit of the great 
4 wif | 

E t& to this, we should remember the stern 
de which he:adopted towards the brutal acts of 
Oldiers in respect of Indians. 


n offence of a peculiarly revolting character 
beer n perpetrated by British soldiers against a 
e Ww oman in Burma. Not only was no punish- 
Jm nee out to the guilty, but both the civil and 
y authorities tried to hush it up. A prosecu- 
s ordered, but it failed on a technical ground. 
“Cu zon took strong disciplinary measures and 
is was condemned in very strong language 
napa press. Somewhat later, two 
ving to the 9th Lancers had beaten a 
k so severely that he had to be taken to a 
s pue nine days later. Nothing was done 
we or punish the culprit. But as soon as. the 
dec) ned the Viceroy, he ordered an immediate 
y ana as the wrong-doers could not be 
0 i account of the refusal of the soldiers to 
> against the culprits he punished the 
* * m Here again, the English newspapers 
imn their denunciation of Lord Curzon, but 
in | more important than this followed. During 
m ne `of the Delhi Durbar, in 1903, when this 
| was passing in parade before the Viceroy 
— bled guests, it received a hearty ova- 
frc om all the European spectators. It was impos- 
to ) mistake the significance of this and, as Lord 
Ys biographer tells us, the Viceroy naturally 
di deeply hurt at this demonstration of his 
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aad Tt may m saed that this spontaneo T ird 
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ae ‘Lord Jilasibebougi: down to that of 


to his credit which is not always remem- . 
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on the part of Indians showing a deep appreciation ă 


of Lord Curzon's actions, 


Lord Curzon poured out his heart, in wrath, to. 
the Secretary of State, and strongly denounced this 
mentality of his own countrymen. For he held that 
Imperialism in India should be based upon justice 
and welfare of the masses. This supplies the key to 
Lord Curzon’s policy and career. He was an 
Imperialist of the true type, and subject to the 
perpetual domination of the British over India, he 
sincerely tried his best to do good to India in the 
light of his own judgment. He was strong and 
straightforward and an imperialist to the core, with 
all its virtues and vices. But even this cannot be : 
Said to be true of a large number of Viceroys in 
India. 





Development Of Village Industries 


(Continued From Page 20) 


industries scattered over a large area and they 
themselves mainly do the work of finally assembling 
the parts. This has been feasible in Japan because 
of the political and social conditions prevailing there. 
The mill owners there have both social and political 
influence over the villagers and there is no such 
thing as labour movement. Here in India conditions 
are so different that no big industry dare depend 
‘upon regular supply of manufactured parts from the 
villages in time and according to specification. It 
is idle to expect smooth working of the Japanese 
method in India for the very nature of social and 
political conditions, In Japan industrialisation has 
descended from the top downwards to the village, 
as for example, without iron ore, Japan has huge 
steel plants. That is the main reason why Japan 
has failed in the long run. In India industry should 
grow from the village upwards. That is what is 
envisaged in the scheme above, 


In order that India may develop industrial eco- 
nomy through village industries, which is admittedly 
the only practical way, two points have to be borne 
in mind. One is that the production and the con- 
sumption of goods should be in the same area or 
zone as far as possible. No marketing organization 
wil be able to organize village production in one 
place and consumption at a distant place. The 
second is that the production should be linked up — 
with agriculture at the village level; implements and 
tools should be manufactured regionwise, while the 
basic industries should produce the ‘manufacturing s 
plants. In this way alone can agricultural economy 
be converted into industrial economy and ue new ! 


l India of our wes will emerge, 
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AN EARLY i 
French Theatre At Chandernagore 


By AMAL MITRA 


HE first English theatre to be established in 

Calcutta was started in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. A number of other English 
theatres made their appearance in the city towards 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. Play-houses also spread to the 
environs of Calcutta such as Dum Dum and Barrack, 
pore early in the nineteenth century. These were 
unassuming but neat and well-designed buildings. 


The theatre established at Dum Dum to provide 
entertainment for the troops stationed there set up 
a proud record and bears a place of honour in the 
annals of the English stage in India in the nine- 
teenth century. This was largely due to the out- 
standing histrionic abilities of a simple bombardier 
named Charles Frankling who was universally -ad- 
mitted to be one of the best English actors ever 
to perform on the stage in India. Moreover, the 
Dum Dum Theatre possesses another claim to 
distinction that will ensure that its memory will 
never fade. Mrs. Leach, the pre-eminent actress of 
the English stage in nineteenth century India, made 
her first appearance on its stage. The Barrackpore 
Theatre too acquired an enviable reputation. Many 
excellent plays were ably presented there, reports 
of which were constantly to be found in the news- 
papers of that period. The Governor-General would 
occasionally visit this theatre. 


The suburban theatre I propose to deal with 
in this article, however, is the one that was set up 
at Chandernagore. A newspaper of that period 
relates that it was the Barrackpore Theatre that 
set the fashion for playhouses in the environs of 
Calcutta. It says: “The amusements of the Theatre, 
"which commenced at Barrackpore have been rapidly 
diffused over many stations.” W. H, Carey, the 
author of "The Good Old Days Of Honorable John 
Company’ says of . the Chandernagore Theatre 
"Chandernagore also boasted of a theatre where 
many of the Calcutta residents used to resort. We 
have not been able to ascertain when it was built.” 


To-day, however, we are no longer in any doubt as 
to when this theatre was established. The papers 





t 
of the time specifically state that it was cpened on 
the 15th of March, 1808. This theatre was set up 
by French prisoners of war to relieve the tedium 
of their detention and to entertain friends. There 
was a unique feature in regard to this theatre in 
that no admission prices were charged of the 
audiences attending performances there. 4 


“EXCELLENT ENTERTAINMENT” 


The two plays with which tne theatre opened 
on the 15th of March were ‘Menechmes’ and the 
celebrated French dramatist Moliere's "The Cheats 
of Scapin’. For the benefit of those interested in 
the stage the ‘Calcutta Gazette’ ef the 24th March 
carried a lengthy account of the founding of this 
theatre along with a review of the performances on 
the opening night. They added: “...... We are 
happy in embracing this opportumity of intimating 
to the lovers of the Drama, this new extension of 
the histrionic field." In regard te the verformances 
they highly praised the standarc of acting which, 
they stated, was of as high a quality as were the 
stage sets, backdrops etc. They make special men- 
tion of an outstanding dance per?ormance by a boy 
of twelve. They also mention that among the 300 
— who attended the opening performance were 

..the Superintendent, and seme Gentlemen of 
fani and fashion from Calcutta” 


v! 


Thereafter, week after week at this short-lived 
Chandernagore Theatre were pleyed tragedies and 
comedies of famous French dramatists. For ex: 
ample, the ‘Calcutta Gazette’ of the Tth April re: 
ported that the plays ‘Le Barb.er de Seville’ and 
‘L’ Avocat Pateline’ had been staged at this theatre 
on the 4th of April. The repor= starts with the 
information that these performences were played 

.to a numerous and overflowing audience.” JI 
— to the plays presented the paper says: “u.s 
It would be difficult’ perhaps, beyond the — o 
Paris, to witness a familiar exhibition better 
ducted in all its parts; and the actors received 


merited, during the whole evening, the most lively 
testimonies of universal applause.” It becomes 


abundantly clear from this paper report how Be 










"fully the talented French actors must have brought 

-the characters alive and how fortunate the large 

_ audience attending the show must have considered 

itself in being provided with such excellent enter- 
tainment so far from home. The paper stated with 
considerable emphasis “:...the abilities of many 
of the actors are said to be little inferior to that 
of the best performers in Europe." 


"NO ADMISSION FEES 


\ 

There was another important announcement 
regarding the Chandernagore Theatre which ap- 
peared in that issue of the ‘Calcutta Gazette.’ 
Apparently the ‘India Gazette,’ another paper of 
that period, had reported in its issue of the 4th 
_ April that in future tickets for admission to the 
Chandernagore Theatre would be priced at one Gold 
Mohur each. This report was completely erroneous 
and unfounded. Accordingly the ‘Calcutta Gazette’ 
wrote in this connection as follows: “A paragraph 
| appeared in the 'India Gazette' of the 4th instant, 
stating, (upon what authority we cannot teil) that 
tickets of admission to the theatre of Chandernagur 
were to be purchased at the rate of a Gold Mohur 

for each ticket. 


| “The theatre of Chandernagore has been fitted 
up at the expense of a few individuals, for the 
Liberal purpose of opening, for themselves and their 
‘friends, a new and certainly an attractive source 
of rational entertainment. No ticket of admission 
—was ever sold for that theatre, nor did it enter into 
the conception of the parties concerned, that their 
laudable endeavours to promote the enjoyments of 
f all around them would be converted into a scheme 
for levying pecuniary contributions on the, public. 
It is therefore with much pleasure that we insert 
Lin another part of this paper, a letter received from 
_two of the Gentlemen, prisoners of war, who have 
come forward on this occasion to rescue their own 
“characters, and that of their brother officers, from 
he degrading imputation to which (inadvertently 
| doubt) they have been exposed." 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Just under this they published a letter froin 
aravier and Lambert writing on behalf of the 
theatre to contradict the false and unjust: state- 
nent made by the ‘India Gazette’. The letter reads 
follows :— 


To 
The ditor of the Calcutta Gazette, 



















The French prisoners of war at Chandernagore, 
th the approbation and encouragement of the 
uperintendent of the place, have erected & small 
eatre for their amusement and that of their 
iends. Any attempt at ridicule against them they 
eave to its own merits. But what affects their 
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character ought not to pass unnoticed. The best 
refutation of calumny is a simple denial of its 
assertions. In answer then to an article which 
appeared in the India Gazette of the 4th instant, 
stating that the Price of Tickets for admission at 
the Chandernagore Theatre is One Gold Mohur, we 
on the part of our brother officers declare the 
alleged fact to.be directly contrary to truth, no 
price for admission having ever been required or 
accepted. Trusting to your liberality for an early 
insertion of our declaration, 


We are sir, 
Your most obedient humble servants, 
5th April '08. GRAVIER, 
| LAMBERT. 


This irresponsible report of the 'India Gazette' 
must have greatly distressed a good many play- 
goers of that time. Gravier and Lambert’s letter 
is an important document relating to the history 
of the stage in India. It clearly establishes that 
a theatre can be.set up, not for business purpose, 
but simply to provide free entertainment for 
friends and that such a theatre was, in fact, set 
up in Bengal by the generous French prisoners 
of war. 


The ‘Calcutta Gazette’ of the 7th April is in 
faet full of news relating to the Chandernagore 
Theatre. , Not merely does it carry the above 
letter and announcement as also a review of the 
performances on the 4th of April, but it also relates 
a most striking and amusing incident that took 
place behind the curtains after the show was over. 
I have mentioned earlier that ‘L’Avocat Pateline’ 
was one of the plays presented on the 4th. The 
story of this play is about the legal trial of a 
dishonest French shepherd, who: had stolen and 
killed a number of his master’s valuable sheep, 
from whose wool 'superfine English ^loth' used to 
be prepared. The audience had returned home 
delighted with excellent performances of the actors 
playing the roles of the judge, the accused etc. 
The recently crowded auditorium was empty. The 
players were still in their stage costumes when 
news got round that some valuable piece of theatre 
property was missing. The manager noticed one of 
the theatre's servants movihg about behind the 
Scenes in a manner that roused suspicion. He ım- 
mediately hauled him up before the actor who had 
played the role of the judge, and was still attired 
In his judicial robes. With an air of great solemnity 
the actor mounted the judge's bench which had not 
yet been removed from the stage. The accused was 
summoned to appear before him. Those who had 
played the parts of bailiffs and were still attired in 
bailiffs’ uniform mounted guard over the accused. 
With an air of the utmost seriousness the trial 
began, and the accused was gravely questioned in 


a 
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regard to the theft, the actors maintaining a 
solemn mien and forcing back the smiles that 
such a situation would naturally provoke. So realistic 
an air did they impart to the trial that the accused 
took it all in earnest and, falling at the feet of the 
supposed judge, pleaded guilty and revealed where 
he had hidden the valuable missing article. It was 
found at the Spot he indicated. After a stern warn- 
ing to be on good behaviour in future, the pseudo- 
judge discharged the prisoner. It was .thus that 
behind the lowered curtain another farce was 
played. The 'Caleutta Gazette' described all this in 
detail and concluded by saying: "After a severe 
reprimand, he was released on his solemn promise 
to be honest in future, a promise which from his 
fears, he is likely to keep at least within 'the 
precincts of the theatre." 


The plays of Moliere were the most popular in 
those days, and have remained firm favourites to 
the present day. It is not surprising, therefore, 
‘L’Avocat  Pateline; ‘Le Depit 
Amoureux’, ‘Le Medecin Malgre Lui’, and others 


that his plays 


should have been presented at the Chandernagore 


Theatre. Other French dramatists were by no 


means neglected, however, and there are reports of © 


presentation of plays by  Regnard, Corneille, 
Boursant, Boilly and others such as ‘Le Francais & 


Londres’, ‘Le Mercure Galant’, ‘Menechmes’, ‘Le 


| Destrait' etc. 


HIGH QUALITY OF ACTING 


Every single performance was well-attended. 
It was not merely the Frenchmen living in the 
locality who would attend, but a good many resi- 
dents of Calcutta too would make their way there 
‘inspite of the intense heat of the weather’ in 
April and May. Perhaps one of the reasons con- 
tributing to this was the fact that the one and 
only theatre functioning in Caleutta at that time 
was in a parlous state. It seemed on the verge of 


closing down completely and did, in fact, shut up 
Shop in that -year, 1808. It shared the same fate 
as Calcutta’s first theatre in being converted into 
an auction hall Be that as it may, it would be 
doing the Chandernagore Theatre a grave injustice 
to suggest that this was the sole reason for its 
popularity, for- outstanding plays of eminent. dra- 
matists were most ably ‘presented on its boards. 
Never otherwise would weary citizens of Calcutta 


undertake the arduous journey to PE 
and back simply for a few hour's light entertain- | 
ment. That was before the days of railways, it. 
should be remembered. The high quality of the. 
acting at the theatre is attested to noreover by 
numerous reports in the highly respected paper of. 
that period, the ‘Calcutta Gazette. Many a time 
did their dramatic critic, entranced by the excele 
lence of their standards, bestow 'avish praise on | 
some artiste or another for an outstanding piece of 
acting or a particularly effective dance. In the 
limited space at my disposal I can only mention t 


one or two of these reviews. 


On the 7th of May Moliere’s play ‘Le Festin de 
Pierre’ and another play ‘Le Cocu Imaginaire’ were 


presented. - Moliere had originally written his play 
in prose, but this had been converted to verse by 


Corneille. In one of the roles a girl only eleven : 
years old held the spellbound with her 
amazing dramatic ability, Of the performance of 
this prodigy the ‘Calcutta Gazette’ of the 12th May 


wrote: “....a young lady of Chandernagore, not 


audience 


yet eleven years of age, who acted in the play a 
inconsiderable extent with much ease 
repeated . her 
triumph a few days later in the role of Isabelle 
in Regnard's play 'Le Destrait'. Once again delighted | 
by her superb performance the dramatic critic of 


part of no 


and vivacity.” The young artiste 


the same paper wrote: “The young lady, whom we 
have mentioned on a former occasion, performed 
with much ability, the part of Isabelle, one of the 
principal characters of the play." Many other such. 


reviews are to be found in the journals of that - 


period. 


I have mentioned before thet this theatre 
functioned only for .a very saort while. The 


‘Calcutta Gazette’. while announcing that Moliere’s . 


‘Le Mercure Galant’ 
the 4th of June, 


play ‘Le Avare’ and 
Boursant were presented on 
carried also a distressing news in regard 
to the theatre, which the public had not antici- 
pated so soon. It stated that the prisoners of war 


by © 


would be returning home and that there would | 


therefore be no further performance at this theatre - 
which had become so popular with the French — 


colonists. 


It is quite easy to imagine how distressing 
this news must. have been to the residents bot” of | 
_ Chandernagore and Calcutta, | 
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| > attended to in the First Plan. With an in- 
e id allotment by the Planning Commission than 
th we estimated, it would now be possible to extend 
ive s: basic education for children in the age 
p of 6-14, Work will commence in an extensive 
of 100 to 120 villages in ‘each district where a 
Be e Training College will be a Central institution 
arou — most of the primary and junior high 
ools be gradually converted into Basic 
‘hooks In the Second Plan Period, significant chan- 
ca contemplated in the secondary stage of edu- 
1. About 250 Secondary Schools will be con- 
| vel 7 | into multipurpose school. Some of these 
E. hoola would also be upgraded to Higher Grade 
i00ls with provision for the 11th class. 


E provision has also been made for’ the 
: motion and improvement of University educa- 
, technical and commercial education and Social 

ducation. Number. of Social Education Centres 
| on : be. suitably increased and there will be a Dis- 
brary in each district, not yet covered, 
c - libraries in 'Sub-Divisions and villexe 
in selected areas. — 


* * AL AND PUBLIC HEALTH ` 


5 schemes for improvement of . medical a 
Maie i health services in the State during the Second 
er ri od. aimi at, among other things, extending 
al facilities in! ürbdn and rural aréas.. The 
of improvement of hospitals’ would be-carfied: 
er. EM. training programme „for... doctors, 

nde: 3, nurses and midwives has | been 


en for. 

E Sh. O31 a n Mani | 
T more, Health, Centres, are pees to" she. 
dm the - State during the Second Plan 
> bed’ strength. 'of the Tnfections ; Dis-’ 


* pers: and Digri will be extended and' con-; 
cun ole Beityroverient will be effected in the Nilratan 
arCéteutta’ = Sion: org 


Wap A TT va b ul 


Tr of a Department, of, Preventive and Social: 
dic EE Medical College etc.. It is -also: pro- , 
po sed [do establish a 200-bed- Mental Hospital in the. 

S during the Sepong. Plan. — toe OF 54" 
E ` ms 5 


; Public Health Schemes included. in the. Second, 





* — Plan comprise. in the promotion of. mater", x 
nit y y and child welfare, improvement of School E a 
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il: would:be raiséd, the ‘T? B. Hospitals: at^ 


t schemes include, E improvement : of ier 
on ,of. Nursing Service,. estab- : 


Ms CAMS iv. WE. 


giene, to — the andar of — campaigns ` 
against Malaria, Filaria, T.B., Leprosy ete. Dins 3 Zi 
the Second Plan period, it is proposed to establish 5 i 
14 more chest clinics, establishment of a 600-bed 
Leprosy colony and 30 Leprosy clinics and a number | 
of Anti-Leprosy Treatment cum Study Centres, — 


IMPROVING HOUSING CONDITION 


Adequate provision has also been made in the | | 
Second Plan for improving the housing condition in - 
the State Work taken up in the First Plan wil] be 
pursued and a number of new schemes will be taken 
up to solve the problem of housing in the State. 


Besides, West Bengal’s Second Five-Year Plan 
provides for further improvement of the condition of 
working classes and tribal people. l | 


For the successful working of the State's First 
Five-Year Plan and having a distinctive Plan for it 
for the next five years for which he has made tre- 
mendous efforts, West Bengal’s indebtedness to her 253 
Chief Minister, Dr. B. C. Roy, knows no limit. He ds. 7A 
leaving no stone unturned to bring happiness to the SEP 
people of this truncated State and has earned admi-. . 
ration of all for the herculean nature of the job he, 
has already done and for the remarkablé progress 9 a l 
the various development plans. The installation of - 
the third steel plant in this State on which , deci= 
sion has been final is one of his other great achieve- — 
ments, May West Bengal play her part well in the - a 
coming five years towards the execution of the 
Second Plan. ' k 
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14, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
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The festive days of Autumn A 
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‘are here again., — 
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and goodwill shouid; 


and there d is rejoicing 


^ 


in every household... 


M.E.(T) Ltd., the makers 


rT, 
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of quality fans, | | (dndlie) Lis 
send their pad Motebwe! Election 


‘warmest greetings . 
— Managing Agents: 
—— 9 m Kassels Ltd., 
des this happy Subzimandi, Delhi, 
, Branch: 
occasion to all P36 Royal Exchange 
Extn. Place, Calcutta 


: à; their many friends. Phone: Bank 5064 
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MANIFESTATIONS OF CHANDIKA 

, | A 
: A— 
LU M 

By DR. MAHANAMBRATA BRAHMACHARI p^. 
: HANDIKA, the Divine Mother, Brahman, meaning thereby that She is the — 
embodies in Herself the multifari- Energy and Absolute Being — the Agent. For the 
Adobe» ous modes of life. All contradic- purpose of creation the Absolute Be ng divides Itself 
NVA tions ep a Her PME into two — Siva and Sakti They are essentially | 
EET s "e ig siu dta identical but functionally different. For the object | 

A 493) soumya a Cecilie at tim ants of creation, preservation and destruction fhe 
time. She is serene like the azure assumes triune forms: Maha-Kalika, Maha- 
, sky but boisterous like the thunderbolt. Lakshmi and Maha-Saraswati. — — wa ‘a 
Etymologically, Chandika means vehement. The digest of Tantric literatures is to be found - 
She is an affectionate Mother but a frantic Killer. in the celebrated book called Chandi or Saptasati | 
Her all-embracing motherlines makes her intolerant COT SER The ih pi 
of those who are inimically disposed towards Her (a book of seven hundre stanzes) X ea three - 
human and divine children.. With all Her might aspects of the Mother are the presiding deities o E: 
does She destroy the demon of darkness that hinders the three sections called Charitras o£ the Saptasati. E: 

S the evolution of Her creation and the revelation of HOW SHE REVEALS HERSELF . 280298 
— the Divine Light. ji To begin with, the story of tne ‘revelation of 
The Tantras maintain that Chandika is the Chandika is told to Suratha Raje and San adhi | 

.  queen-consott (Patta Mahishi) of the Absolute Vaisya by the Guru, the Seer Medhas. Both the - 

— ELM A x ——— UNITE NEM 8 Ss! A PR SD a LY de ue al ala uals a "m; rt a i —E mt pM vw net tr 











| D The war of the Geeta lies in the actual battlefield 
Ey of Kurukshetra whereas that of the Chandi is the 










has been aptly named by a.seer of modern days. 


» After the introductory setting the actual dis- 
* course of the Saptasati begins with a time that 
. goes beyond the beginning of creation, Creation in 
. Hindu scriptures is always a cyclic process. The 
. Scene, therefore, depicted before the dawn of crea- 
. tion is invariably one of all-swallowing inundation, 


n real plane. It is pre-eminently Sadhan-Samar, as 


. the Ocean being symbolic to primordial causal 


. State, 


SHE IS YOGA-NIDRA 

= The Vedas begin with one Great Purusha with 

a desire to be many, The Tantra goes deeper. With 
D Arusha it starts, to be sure, but having no desire 

E. or action, The Purusha, in the Saptasati, rests in 
deep slumber. He is existent and non-existent at 
. the same time, so to say. Who does then exist in 
- that nocturnal abyss of complete silence ? She is 


NES 


. the Yoga-nidra, the great motherly energy that up- 


. holds the Cosmic Sleep, the Maha-Kalika, who em- 
 bosoms even the Supreme Purusha "Vishnu and 
reigns over all that is or was or will ever be, 


, SHE IS MAHA-KALIKA | 


. On the navel lotus, the centre of — 
E tration of Vishnu, is seated the Creative Energy, 
- embodied in Brahma, the Logos, Sabda Brahma, lost 
in the contemplation of the new creation to dawn. 
| Madhu and Kaitabha, the two principles — Rajas 
and Tamas — Passion and Ignorance, that bring 
Yd © friction to Cosmic motion, came out of Vishnu and 
aimed at destroying the creative meditation, per- 
E .Bonified in the Logos Brahma. He was to awaken 
. Vishnu and with that end in view sang a panegyri- 
-cal hymn to eulogise Maha-Kalika and implored Her 
2 earnestly and reverently to give up Mer hold on 
— Purusha Vishnu. She did accordingly re- 
- linquish Him and appeared before Brahma who wit- 


; A nessed Her Aronne existence. "This is Maha- 
- Kalika, — 


APPEARS AS MAHA-LAKSHMI 


j -. .In the Madhya Charita of the holy: Saptasati 
the manifestation of the Maha-Lakshmi is symboli- 
 eally depicted. In the course of the eternal warfare 

E of the Devas and the Asuras, the former being 
. defeated, the latter reigned supreme in the heavenly 

domain, Brahma led a commission of ‘he Gods to 

E Wishnu and Shiva and craved for redemption, 


| Vishnu resented and trembled wra:hfully, For 
the vindication of the divine rights brilliant flames 


1 of fury oozed out of His forehead and dazzled ob- ~ 


fjectively. Affected by similar feelings glares of 
effulgent light came out of the bodies of Shiva, 
-Brahma and rest of the Deities. 


EAS A a 
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E “Chandi and the Bhagbat Geeta start with wars. ` 


internal war of the psychical and super-psychologi- | 


All the rays of : us die out like darkness before the Solar Deity. 





light were united, integrated and transformed into 


| This 
the transcending reality becom- 


a glorious Motherly Figure of Pure Excellence. 
is Maha-Lakshmi, 
ing emanant, 

To visualise Her ls to view the Universe at a 
glance. In Maha-Kalika all the objects are latent, 


in Maha-Lakshmi all the details are patent, In Her 


the Universe is manifested in its entirety. From 
the epistemological viewpoint the vision of Viswa- 
rupa of the Bhagbat Geeta and that of Maha-Lakshmi 
of the Chandi.seem to be identical — comprehension 
of unity in diversity, 


AS MAHA-SARASWATI 


The third manifestation of the Divine Mother, 
Maha-Saraswati, is pictured in the Uttar Charit, as 
its presiding Deity. The Mahasakti was for the 
third time invoked by the Devas, who: were oppress- 
ed by the twin demons, Sumbha~» and Nisumbha. 
Maha-Saraswati emanated-from thé person of Maha- 
Lakshmi as the element of pure Satiwa pre- 
dominated, 


In the tenth chapter, the demon — Sumbha 
entered the battle field, shorn of all his co-fighters. 
He beheld Chandika, surrounded by many matronly 
figures, the Deities, siding Her to help fighting. 
That She should fight alone was the condition pre- 
cedent and its violation provoked the opponent. 


“Stop boasting of your false arrogance. Why 
neglect the essential condition and hire these de- 
migods ?" exclaimed the demon grudgingly. “Alone 
do I stand and none seconds Me under the Sun", 
came the reply serene and sound, from the Maha- 
sakti, And no sooner did She finish and the demon 
gazed agape than the truth was translated into a 
sublime demonstration under his very nose. 


The myriads of goddesses moved to touch Her 
Person and instantaneously. merged in Her all- 
absorbing Existence even as the rivers lose them- 
selves in the sea. All disappeared by merging in 
Her and alone She stood, all by Herself, the Great 
Mother Ambika, as the Supreme embodiment of the 
underlying substratum of the Universe — Maha- 
Saraswati, the culmination of the Cosmic process. 


THE THREE IN ONE 


Mahakali may be conceived .of as the snow- 
clapped mountains where the rivers exist potential- 
ly, Maha-Lakshmi is the plains where the rivers 
dance to flow in innumerable channels, Maha-Saras- 
wati is the ocean where they all reach and merge 
and complete their journey for good. 


Maha-Kalika is infra-red, light unmanifested, 
appearing dark to onlookers. Maha-Lakshmi is the 
entirety of variegated colour spectrum, having 
manifold vibratory expressions, Maha-Saraswati is 
the Ultra-violet, most dazzling of all rays, visible 
only to expert eyes, aided by the instrumentality of 
human Sadhana and Divine Karuna, 


Today, a diabolic mentality’ stands out pre- 


dominant in our individual, socia], national and 
international life. This mentality thrives on the 
lack. of a unifying vision. May our Matri-Puja be- 
come fruitful in endowing us with thc realisation of 
Unity-in-mnItiplicity and may the demoniac spirit iu 


7 


. power. 


DURGA PUJA IN ASSAM 


By HEM BARUA 


HE worship of Durga in her 
ten-armed (Dasa-Bhuja) image, 
which is an accepted ritual in 
” M.P., U.P., Bihar and Orissa, is 
a later-day introduction into the 
religious history of Mongoloid 
Assam, 


It is seen that the Saptasati 
Chandi gives a fine account of 
Goddess Durga’s physical composition in terms of 


the different aspects of the All-Powerful. Her feet, 
for instance, represent the dynamic power of 
the creative principle of life as embodied by 
Brahma,—their posture, it is seen, are not static. 
They are on the move, suddenly halted. Her hands 
in a similar way stand for preservation. This 
principle of preservation as suggested by the dasa 
bhujas of the Goddess is the very essence of Vishnu's 
Besides, they signify a deeper power also; 
that is that of the wheel of ever-lasting motion in 
the process of Time and Space. In a similar way 
the description of the rest of her body, as given 
in the above treatise, is imbued with a deep 
spiritual significance, 





Besides, in the Saptasati Chandi, there are re- 
ferences to the worship of Goddess Durga in the 
Markandeya Purana also; the one in the former is 


the earliest of its kind. The latter records the story 
of king Suratha who worshipped an earthen image 
of Durga for three years; on this occasion, it is said, 
he chanted the Rig Vedic hymns ie. the Vaksukta 
or the Devisukta. The subsequent worship of the 
Goddess in the present form is a derivation from 
these sources on the ritualistic aspects of it, The 
Aryans consolidated the local Sakti-cults, as in 
Assam, into the Durga-cult as incorporated in the 
Vedas. The worship of Durga or the Primordial 
Energy is mentioned in different books of the Maha- 
bharata Epic as well. And this aspect of Sakti is 
described as Prakriti in most of the Tantric litera- 
ture, and ancient Assam is rich in this. Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji says about it thus: 


* .. 5 . the Kamakhya shrine in Kamarupa had 
become already established as an important centre of 


"-  Pantrie worship (both Buddhist and Hinduistic), ac- 


. cording to "Hevajra Tantra’ «(8th century A.D.) and 
the ‘Kalika Puraua' and “Yogini Tantra" (which 
o was probably [d in Sov as a later 


b 
fopa | - fe Y x x E " 
bei anc d ani TS S^ —— T : 


Rudra Singha, aptly described by Dr. S. K. Chatterji. 2 


try from 1601 to 1714. ‘The next hi 












day work, certainly composed or compiled after 1000. ^ 
A.D. and probably later still) already exto) Assam as - 
a land where Sakta Tantricism was fully wa T 2 


WHEN & HOW IT CAME? m" $ 


When is it and how is it that the Durga Pula 
came to Assam? It is true that ancient Assam WAS z 
the spring-board of the Sakti-cult, and the wide- i- 
spread popularity of Kamakhya hols testimony T. 
this fact. It was only in later times. as pointed out fa 
in the Kalika Purana and the Yogin- Tantra, that — 
this Goddess underwent certain transformations and | Ue 
came to be identified with different. aspects. of | 
Durga ie. Parvati, Tara and Tripura Sundari in the 3 
main. For one thousand years after Narakasura - 
who is credited with helping the growth ot a sort - 
of Indo-Mongoloid cultural synthesis ir ancient. a 
Kamarupa, Kamakhya is said to have remained in — 
the eclipse. The age of Bhaskar "arma, during P. 
whose rule the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited - 
this country (Tth century A.D.) was ene of Salvism; - 
the Sakti-cult, as a matter of fact, suffered tempo- » ! 
rary fade-out during this rule of the Varman dynas- . 
ty. This being so, when is it that the Durga-cult eame | 4 
to forefront in Assam? The earliest historica] record i 
of how Kamakhya was accepted as Lurga is evident E 
in the inscription of king Naranarayam of the Koches | j 
who built here a temple in 1565 A.D. after the E 
original one suffered destruction im the hands of 


Muslim invaders. A part of the inscription reads | E * 
as follows : 


“se ee o» he (Naranarayan) is as bright as Minaa o 
he is a worshipper of Kamakhya. Hs brother Sukla- : 
dev built this temple of bright stones on the Nila — 
hillock, for the worship of the Goddess Durga, in 1497 — 
‘Sak’ (1565 A.D)". 


ASSAM-BENGAL TIES 



















For the last one thousand years or so, Durga — 
worship, as it is, has held its sway în Bengal; it is 5 
difficult to say when is it or how is it that Durga — 
worship in the clay image of the present came into à 
vogue there. In the case of Assam, it is different, 
It is definitely a product of Assam's cultural relation 
with her neighbour Bengal; the initia) contact dno $ 
this respect was during the latter part of the Ahom | — 
rule in this country. That was under the Ahom king | 


as the "Sivaji of Eastern India"; he ruled Wie eoun- i 
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that was naturally of a wider scope was during the 
British rule. The first wave of cultural contact 
during the rule of the Ahoms was under the auspi- 
ces of the Brahmin priests that were from time to 
time imported into the religious life of this country. 
The second wave manifested itself under the auspi- 
ces of those people from Bengal who came with 
British rulers to this country as a part of their ad- 
ministrative machinery. The colourful ceremony of 
the Durga Puja initiated by them here created a 
climate of active interest for the people in this coun- 
try. The easy and constant intercourse with Cooch 
Behar and other North-Bengal districts which cons- 
tituted the ancient kingdom of Kamarupa, made 
cultural exchanges quicker and more comprehen- 


Sive in spirit. 


 — From ancient times, Kamarupa is considered as 


one of the three principal Sakti-pithas in India. 
When the worship of Durga was in slow degrees in- 


troduced into it, the assimilation of the two identi- 
pattern was. 


cal Sakti forces into a consolidated 
easier of accomplishment. The fact that “a Hindui- 
sed Indo-Mongoloid empire”, as pointed out by Dr. 


S. K, Chatterji, “was thus achieved during the mid- 
. dle of the 7th century A.D." proves that the Hindu 


path already paved itself to a large extent for the 
ultimate attainment of the goal; the later-day intro- 
duction of the Durga Puja is a milestone in this 


_ cultural development in the way of a process of 
- VAISHNAVISM VS. SAKTAISM 


Saktaism suffered a temporary set-back here in 


|". Assam due to the widespread popularity of Vaishnav- . 
= ism (15th-16th century) under the auspices of Sri 
 Sankardev. It was in the true sense of the term a 


religion of the people that lived and sustained itself 
on the sap that it drew from the people. The royal 
patronage of the time extended to Vaishnavism was 
haphazard and slip-shod while that extended to 
Saktaism was whole-hearted and fired with a deep 


passion. History has it that the Ahom king Sukham- 


pha (1552-1603) despatched his Buragohain (Minis- 
ter) to sue for peace with Chilarai of great military 
fame in Cooch Behar. The Minister visited the 
capital city of the Koch kingdom, and it is said: “a 


_ number of Koch artisans accompanied the Ahom 
. hostages on their return to their country. Amongst 
_ them were potters skilled in the art of making images 


of Durga and other Hindu deities.” (Sir E, A. Gait). 


'. The policy of persecution resorted to by King 
Gadadhara Singha (1681-1696) on the Vaishnavas 
and their gossains (spiritual heads) had its natural 
effect The reasons for this persecution were swo: 
44) the king sincerely believed that Vaishnavism 
produced a dissipating effect on the people. 
This is because, as he thought, it abjured meat 
and wine and thus helped to de-vitalise 
the people, (2) the king had Some personal reasons 


also for inflicting this persecution on the gossains. 
The Vaishnava priests, except the one of the Jakhala- 
bandha Satra (monastery), refused him shelter when 
he was in exile for some time, before ascending the 
throne. This being so, the Brahmin priests who did 
not accept Vaishnavism as it was a religion initiated 


by a Sudra £e. Sri Sankardev, left no stones unturned 
to impress upon the king the necessity of extending 
royal patronage to Saktaism as manifested in the 
worship of Goddesses Durga and Kali in the main. 
They said this stood for robustness and vigour, and 
this is how the ground was skilfully prepared by 
these Brahmin priests for the ready acceptance of 
Durga worship in this country, 


PRIEST FROM SANTIPUR 


On the death of Gadadhar Singha, Rudra Singha 
(1696-1714) became the next Ahom king. This king 
was of liberal views and of advanced mind. 
He encouraged cultural contact with the rest of 
India, and sent envoys to places of cultural and 
religious interests. He invited artificers from 
Bengal; of them, Ghanasyam who built the Siva 
temple at Sibsagar, is the most noteworthy, He in- 
vited Krishnaram Rhattacharyya, a well-known Sakta 
priest from Santipur (Bengal). It is to this priest 
naturally goes the honour of popularising the pre- 
sent form of Durga worship here in Assam. Rudra 
Singha who was already ordained in the Vaishnava 
faith refused to be re-ordained in the Sakta faith 
ordained by this priest from Bengal. The priest was 
duly rewarded with gifts of gold and silver, and he 
started back homewards £e. to Bengal. As he weni,’ 
miraculously enough, a heavy earthquake shook the 
country from the one end to the other, The Sakta 
priests, at this, left no time to impress upon the 
king that this natura] catastrophe was due to this 
unwarranted dishonour shown to the Sukta priest 
from Bengal. The priest was immediately called 
back. When he came, it is true that king Rudra 
Singha refused to be formally initiated into his creed 
of Saktaism; he, of course, compensated this refusal 
with social status and money gifts made to the priest 
and his followers. Prince Siva Singha who ultimateiy 
succeeded his father to the throne was ordained into 
the Sakta creed of Krishnaram Bhattacharyya. 
Other princes like Pramatha Singha and Rajeswar 
Singha also got initiated into this new faith. This 
is how Durga worship came to this country on the 
one hand, and, on the othe, hand, led to a continued 
conflict between religious faiths, Saktaism and 
Vaishnavism, and disturbed the prospect of consoli- 
dated peace for the rest of the Ahom rule, 


QUEEN POPULARIZES PUJA 


Siva Singha’s Queen Phuleswari was originally 
a dancing girl of matchless beauty attached to a 
temple; she was a devadasi. It was in spite of 
staunch opposition from court nobles that Siva; 
Singha took her as his consort. Ultimately, because 
of her beauty and talents, this dancing girl came to 
be the main power behind the throne, and Siva 
Singha was willy-nilly reduced to the position of a 
titular figure-head. The Queen virtually became the 
Bar Raja (Ruler-in-Chief). The royal] power was 
formally handed over to her by her husband in 1772 
and coins were printed in her name. This was be- 
cause of an omen which was interpreted by the 
Brahmin priests as meaning absolute ruinatión of 
the empire if the king held power any more; the" 
Sakta priests wanted Queen Phuleswari on their side 
to fulfil their aspirations. As she ‘ot absolute power, 
in consultation with these priests she organised a 


{ Continued On Page 32 ) 


BUDDHISM IN CHINA 




















By Dr. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJEE —  — 
Chairman, West Bengal Legislative Council m 


N spite of numerous points of 
contrast which we see in the life 
of China vis-a-vis that of India, 
these two countries nevertheless 
present some fundamental points 
of agreement as well. The con- 
trasts relating to the life and ways 
of India and China are due basi- 
cally to the racial background and 
composition of the two peoples. China is more 
homogeneous racially than India. The basic element 





--in the Chinese people is Mongoloid, and racially the : 
_ Chinese. are the immediate brothers and eousins of. i; 


. the Siamese, the Burmese, the Tibetans and allied 

peoples and tribes. In China, however, particularly 
in the Yang-tsze-Kiang valley and the regions to 
the south of it, there was a people who occupied the 
country before the Chinese proper from Hong-Ho 
valley pushed south and gradually absorbed them. 
In this way, there was a substratum of pre-Chinese 
. people in the centre and south of China. These pre- 
Chinese people are believed to have belonged to the 
great Austric race which at one time spread over the 
whole of Eastern, Southern and South-Eastern 
Asia, from north-west India through the Ganges 
valley into Burma and Indo-China and central and 
southern China. But owing to this racial substratum 
there. are. some noteworthy contrasts in character 
and temperament between the present-day Chinese 


of the north and the Chinese of the centre and the - 
south. On the whole, China presents a remarkable - 


homogeneity of culture and mentality, the result 


of nearly 3,000 years of co-operation among all ' 


sections of the Chinese in evolving the same type cf 
culture. India, on the other hand, is a land of 
many races and languages. But in India also there 
has been à racial fusion scarcely paralleled anywhere 
else in the world. Atleast four main groups of 
people with their diverse racial types, languages and 
cultures have been fused to form the Indian people 
of history. These four were the dark Austrics, the 
brown Dravidians, the yellow Sino-Tibetans (a 
branch of the same race which we find in China}, 
and finally the white Aryans, a section of the great 
Indo-European speaking people who are the domi- 
nant people of the West. The Indian Man. evolved 
by about 1,000 B. C. through racial] intermingling of 
these peoples. There has been a common element 
through the Austrics and the Tibeto-Chinese whom 
' we find both in India and China. The points of 
cultural agreement and mental attitude may be due 
to. certain common racial elements, which are 
dominant in one country and subdued in the other. 


Some fundamental concepts were thus to be 
noted among peoples of these two countries. There 
was, for example, a belief in the conception of a 
Cosmic Law or Order which is both immanent and 
transcendent, - what may be called a Divine Stu: 
or Essence which suffuses every facet of existence: 
this is called Tao in China and Rita or Dharma or 
Brahman or Paramaitman in India, and this is also 

U- wn à 


known as Mana among the Polyestans who are t! 
easternmost offshoot of the Austzics. The notion 


this Tao or Rita was helpful in establishing in Chi) 
some of the fundamental concepts of Mahaya! 
Buddhism which were quite akin to the basic ide 
of the Brahmanical Vedanta, Then, again, there w 
a conception of a dual force working in the Univers 
In India this is known as  Purusha at 
Prakriti, and in China as Yang and Yin, and 


conceives Life and Universe as being due to tl 


interaction of these two forces, positive ar 
negative, forces. of light and darkness, of sun al 
shade, forces of activity and passivity. So, in th 
way we may say that there was a prehistoric con 
mon base which embraced im the domain i: 
spiritual ideas both India and China. 


EMERGENCE OF BUDDHISM 


When Buddhism came to China, the Chine: 
mind found in it something which was not contral 
to its own most profound conceptions, Of cours 
there was something quite movel also whic 


Buddhism brought to China. And among these ne 
_ things were Universal Love amd Charity for a 


living beings, and Self-discipline through a rigidi 
moral life, The other matters less fundamenti 
referred to organisation and diseipline of the com 
munity as a whole. Buddhism as it developed 1 
India within the Indian milieu came to China at 
time when in that country the deeper spiritual lif 
had receded into the background. The philosoph 
of Confucius which had as its basis the philosophi 
notions relating to Tao and Tek, le. the Way (0 
Law) and Virtue, had developed itself along th 
lines of a practical and a mors or less mundan 
philosophy, which had as its ideal the creation o 
good, virtuous and law-abiding c-tizens. It was no 
interested in the basic and deeper things of exis 
tence. Confucianism was on the surface, and no 
profound enough. The lofty philosophy and mysti 
cism of Taoism was at that time thrown into thi 
background, and the Taoistic phibsophic system hac 


degenerated into practice of magic, exorcism anc 
search for the elixir of life. Buddhism came at the 
psychological moment, and with its sense d sorrov 
and suffering in life which it toox up as ita duty t 


remove, its love and active goodw-ll for all creatures 


and its system of thought which went to the funda 
mentals, had an immediate appeal for both the 
masses and the elite. With Buddhism "e te eam⸗ 
































"matter of speculation, The usual story is that the 
g hinese Emperor Ming Ti of the eastern Han 
dynasty who flourished circa 50-75 A.D. had a dream 
of a human personality of golden hue, who appeared 
§ ‘in the western sky. After investigation in the 
matter, it was thought that the Emperor had a vision 
otf Buddha. Central Asia was already largely 


‘Buddhist, and through the interest of the Emperor 
two Indian monks came to China and they were 
received by the Emperor at his capita] Lo-yang. 
monks were Kasyapa Matanga and Gobharana 
"Dharmaraksha) and they are now known in 
1odern China as Chia-yeh Motang and Chr Fa-lan. 
Be brought a number of Sanskrit books and 
mages which were carried by a White horse. To 
5 ommemorate this event, a monastery was built at 
)-yang, which was named Pai-ma-ssie or “the 
; wi te horse temple,” which still exists. These two 
Scholars started to translate Indian Buddhist texts 
into Chinese, and in this way they began a tradition 
of rendering Buddhist texts into Chinese which 
E- for some 1400 years. 


FIRST INDO-CHINA CONTACT 


Some scholars however, have thought that con- 
act between India and China began even before 
Christian times. It was probably as old as the 
fourth century B. C. and certain Indian notions 
and ideas influenced China already in the centuries 
ist before Christ. The appeal of the new religion, 
par icularly after books on Buddha and Buddhism 
became available in their own languages, to the 
Ch inese became immediate and irresistible,  . 


Tt was, however, not smooth sailing always. 
he - followers of the nationa] religion in its two 
forms, Confucianism and Taoism, naturally did not 
‘lik 3 a foreign creed to capture the minds and 
hearts of the Chinese people. The resistance to this 
f foreign Buddhist doctrines and practices started soon, 
and the scholars trained in the Confucian ideal were 
pa Y times exceedingly hostile. There were ups and 
[29 ic in the progress of Buddhism. Taoism, while 
zhting Buddhism, took over many of the ideas and 
pr tices from the foreign faith. However, the 
Chinese mind like the Indian is exceedingly tolerant 
1 n . religious matters, and there started very early in 
Ch & movement, widely supported by the people, 
) harmonise the native or national religions with 
uddhism, and later on with Christianity and Islam 
when these reached China. What has happened in 
the course of the centuries was that Buddhism 
ered into the very marrow bone of Chinese civili- 
e on and Chinese life. People in China may be 
ofessing Buddhism formally, and ardent Buddhists 
ma iy be taking pride in the Buddhist name. But the 

ordinary Chinese is a Buddhist, at least in some 
 Bspeets of his life, without openly professing or ex- 
É clusively practising it. 


|. Aman is a Confucian, Taoist and a Buddhist all 
at the sametime. People who are looked upon as 
scholars in the Confucian tradition. may express 
Fs pathy or even contempt for Buddhism, because in 
s popular side it has some ideas and practice which 
fr foolish, as we find in any religion in the world. 
But even such a sceptically minded person takes 
belp from Taoist priests when illness or some 
alamity befalls the family, to placate the benefi- 
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When exactly Buddhism entered China isa ` 





cent gods and to drive away the spirits and forces 
of evil. When a Chinese person dies, unless he is a 


Christian or a Muslim, Buddhist monks who act as 
priests are invariably called, and they perform the 
funeral rituals with full Buddhist ceremonials, in 
which reading from Buddhist Sutras takes an 
important place. ; 


RELICION IN RED CHINA 


At the present day in Communist China the 
attitude to religion is changing, and people are 
becoming apathetic or careless with regard to 
religion in any form. But Chinese people, men and 
women, would enter monasteries as monks and nuns, 
and sometime little children were dedicated to 
monasteries by their parents ultimately to become 
monks and nuns. The position of Buddhism is 
fairly strong in China even today. The Government 
of the People’s Republic of China is not putting any 
difficulties on the score of religion before its people. 
Chinese Buddhists can perform their religious rites 
without any opposition from anywhere, Only the 
ordination into monkhood of minor children is not 
allowed. The Government is now repairing and 
maintaining existing Buddhist temples and buildings 
as works of national archaeological importance. 
Publications on Buddhist art are fully encouraged. 


In China, the basic form of Buddhism, of course, 
is Mahayana. The ideas of the Mahayana Buddhism 
is very different from that of the Hinayana or Pali 
or southern Buddhism, Mahayana Buddhism has 
become a system of thought which has many points 
in agreement with Brahmanical theistic religion, Both 
Jnana or Knowledge and Bhakti or Devotion as well 
as Ascetic Practices (Yoga) feature in Mahayana. 
There is a belief in the concept of an Adi-Buddha, 
comparable with the Hindu concept of the Brahman 
or Paramaatman. The Buddhas are innumerable in 
number, and the historical Buddha, Gautama 
Siddharta Buddha, is specially honoured, and the 
Chinese refer to him as Sakyamuni Buddha (Sa- 
chia Mu-ni Fo). The most popular Boddhisattava is 
also the most popular divinity for the whole of 
China. Avalokitesvara or  Avalokita-Svara  (i.e., 
he who sees or listens to the voice) was taken 
to China with other members of the Buddhist 
pantheon. Avalokitesvara refused to obtain Bodhi 
or Supreme Wisdom and thus to pass into Nirvana 
or Release because he was affected by the voice of 
sorrowful wailing (svara) of all creatures which he 
listened to and observed (Avalokita), when they 
appealed to him to take pity on their plight and stay 
on and help them to obtain salvation. Out of mercy 
for suffering living beings, Avalokitesvara decided 
to defer entering Nirvana until everybody was saved. 
For this great act of pity, he was looked upon as 
a visible incarnation or epitome of mercy. In China 


tners was a great Mother Goddess, known as 
. Continued On Page 16 ), 
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WEAPON OF SATYAGRAHA AS ENVISAGED 
BY GANDHIJI: DANGERS OF ITS ABUSE 
By B. G. KHER | E 


NDIA has recently attained inde- 
pendence, and we have given 
ourselves a Constitution which 
guarantees to all citizens justice, 
—social, economic «und political; 
and also liberty of thought and 
expression of belief, faith and 
worship, equality of status and of 
opportunity, assuring the dignity 
-of the. individual and the unity of the netion. The 
fundamental rights are assured to us and defined. It 
is, therefore, right and proper that corresponding to 
the rights of “the citizen he should have duties and 





-Obligations,.. Obedience to Law is the first of such 


duties and allegiance to the State, payment of taxes, 
the proper exercise of franchise are others. 


RULE VS, OBEDIENCE 


Democracy is said to be the Government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. The term 
"Government" implies in the essence that some indi- 
vidual or individuals, however chosen, should rule 
and the rest of the community, for however long or 
however willingly, should obey. When the whole 
community ceases to obey, Government ends. The 
only result is that a fresh Government has to be set 
up. «when one is formed, people must consent to 
obey. But rule on the one hand and obedience on 
the other there must be. "What then is the meaning 
of the phrase “Government of the people, by. the 
people and for the people ?" 


Modern communities express 'the general will' 


of society through the exercise of the legislative - 


power by its duly-constituted organs of authority, 
Therefore, regulation of the land in which we 


- live should have a finai and ultimate sanction, This 


would be so particularly in democracies wherein. the 
exercise of such legislative authority is definitely 
related to the wishes of the majority of the people 
comprising the community. Even if one should 
happen to belong to the minority which does not 
accept the majority views, normally it is only right 
and proper that one should defer to the majority 
opinion as the necessary price that one. must pay 
for beloneing to the community, In this context, 
however, the significant questions arise not with 
reference to the vast majority of occasions for the 
vast majority of people but with reference to the 
exceptional occasion and in the context of the very 
small number of rare persons who may find them- 
selves under necessity of having to disobey the 
injunctions of the laws. | 


WHEN TO DISOBEY 


No one has written and spoken more about the 
ethics, method, justification and limitations of the 
duty or right to disobey the law of a State, in 
modern times than Mahatma Gandhi. Such dis- 
obedience can either be individual or by the mass. 


In either case, the first condition that Mahatma 


insisted upon was the purity of both end and means. 
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Now we all know that Gandhiji cescribed truth as 
his God and non-violence as inseperable from it. (n 
a manifesto issued on the 10th Ma-ch, 1920, he des- 
eribed non-violent non-co-operatior which is a prioy 
State to actual civil disobedience : — 


“Now a word as to what may be done if the 
demands are not granted, The barbarous method 
is warfare, open or secret, Tais must be ruled 
out, if only because it is impracticable. If 1 
could bui persuade every one that it is alwaya 
bad, we should gain all kevful ends- much 
quicker. The power that an individual or aq na- 

~- tion. for swearing violence can generate is a 
power. that is irresistible, But. my .argument 
. today against violence in based upon pure expe- 
dience, its utter futility. Ncn-co-overation is 
therefore, the only remedy left open to us. it 
is the clearest remedy, as it «s the most effec- 
tive, when it is absolutely free from all violence. 
It becomes a duty when co-operation means 
degradation or humiliation, or an injury to one’s 
cherished religious sentiment”  . —— 


METHODS TO DISOBEY 


_ Referring to his methods of orposing the will, of 
Government, he said in April 1920 


"I believe that it is possible to introduce un- 
compromising truth and honesty in the political 
life of the couniry. 1 would strain every nerve 
to make truth and non-violenee accepted in uil 
Our national activities Then we shall cease to 
fear or distrust Government and their measures,’ 


He coined the word “Satyagraha” for his 
 *method, On 10th September, 1£35 he wrote, “The 
statement that 1 had derived my idea of Civil 
Disobedience from the writings of Thoreau ig 
wrong. The resistance to auhority in South 
Africa was well advanced befo-e I got the essay 
of Thoreau on Civil Disobedienee, But the move- 
ment was then known as passive resistance, ` As 
it was incomplete I had coined the word “Satya- 
graha" for the Gujarati readers, But I found 
that even ‘Civil Disobedience’ failed to. convey 
the full meaning of the strucgle. I therefore 
adopted the phrase “Civil. Resistance.” So we 
see that in highly morally evclved persons their 
number is, alas !, very small—who have got rid 
of their own selfishness and maliciousness (both 
common and even inherent in humanity) by 
imposing rules of conduct upon ` themselves a 
feeling of obligation or duty is created to choose 
between several possible acts. It is this moral 
sense which made Socrates cioose the duty to 
drink the hemlock." 4 


SENSE OF MORAL LAW | — 
It is this sense of duty which was at the bottom. 


of the doctrine of “Civil Disobedience” that 
Mahatma Gandhi preached and practised with — 
phenomenal results—even during che short span o 


his own personal life, There residss in every indivie. 
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and evil, a sense of the moral law, which from the 
joint of view of the individual, is called his consci- 
ence. There may arise occasions when an individual 
am ay want to and may be right in setting at naught 
al man-made laws under the compelling injunc- 
tic hs of his own conscience, that is to say, his sense 
‘of loyalty to the moral law. It was this right of 
"disobedience that Gandhiji invoked with reference 
to the foreign power which ruled over us and made 
la ws, Those laws were designed for the purpose of 
perpetuating their rule. 
"WHERE ONE MAY NOT DISOBEY 
Do It is not necessary for me to expatiate how 
foreign rule is detrimental to the best interests of the 
divid gals in the society subject to such rule. A 


)d part of the laws and regulations of the foreign 


— — 
ling at thority are designed for safeguarding and 
erpetuating itself, and not in the best interests 


— 
! the society concerned, and naturally occasions for 
disobeying them are likely to be more numerous. 
ite of affairs must, however, be distinguished 


from that which obtains in a genuine self-governing 





















































r ot vitiated by force, fraud or tyranny as hap- 
pened during Nazi and Fascist regimes in Europe. The 

rmal presumption would be that the laws operative 

m ycratically governed societies are made for the 
jeing of its constituents : where sectional inter- 
happen to conflict, the laws ‘would have been 
ned to subserve the general weal. In such circums- 
ses, the occasion for disobedience of the laws 
d be much fewer. rah 


| HEN ONE MAY DISOBEY 
- Also it is imperative that anybody who considers 
aself under compulsion of his conscience to disobey 
: > laws in such a society must have, by rigorous dis- 
pline, made himself pure and wholly unselfish. 
[uman judgments are apt to be clouded and warped 
7 all manner of mists and fogs, and ‘refractions’ of 
th 2 vision originating from unconscious and sub- 
onse ious levels. We all know how sub-consciovs 
states of mind are apt to colour the opinions and 
igments of an individual in spite of every effort 
)n his part to reach honest conclusions. Having 
regard to all this in reasonably well-ordered democra- 
ic communities, it would only be in the most, excep- 
onal circumstances that the truthful and non- 
iolent man with unerring perspicacity and vision, 
who, for the highest reasons of public good would 
10: sider himself compelled to disobey the law. And 
he will do so when all other remedies have fail- 
after due warning with a view to convert the 
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nocratic community where democratic processes 


too, like grammar and phonetics. But this sino- 
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to all by now. They are particularly grave in this a 
country with its political freedom only 8 years Olà, 
its religious, communal, linguistic and other divisions 
threatening the life of the nation itself. They can - 
only delight the heart of the enemies of India. I 5 
have stated very briefly the circumstances in which 
disobedience of the laws and a breach of the normal 
canons of patriotic duty might, or ought not, to be 
resorted to. 


Patriotism, which is a very complex feeling built 
out of primitive instincts and intellectual convictions 
with a religious element mixed up in them, can never 
take the place of the supreme moral law or of reli- 
gion. It lacks universality. The good at which it 
aims at is a good for one's own nation only, not for 


all mankind. So it is said “a world full of patriots ^ — 
may be a world full of strifes.” Do we not find this | 
to be now ? T n 


BUDDHISM IN CHINA 


( Continued From Page 14 ) ai 


Hsi-Wang Mu, who was also the loving Mother of 
Mankind. In China, this ancient goddess and the 

new Boddhisattva from India coalesced, and as a 
result we have a composite deity who has been 
named Kuan-Yin (which means Listen-Voice, and 

is a Chinese translation of Avalokita-svara); and 
Kuan-yin is universally worshipped as a Bodhissatva 
of mercy who is at the same time the loving mother - T 
of all. The God has been transformed into a goddess. 
She is thus the Chinese counter-part of the Roman . 
Catholic Virgin Mary and the Hindu Uma or Durga, — 
the Mother of the Universe. There are numerous 
other gods and goddesses who are found in the | 
Chinese Buddhist pantheon for the masses, and we 

see the worship of them everywhere. 


Buddhist temples and pagodas abound every- 
where in China, and some of them are rich treasuries J 
of art. Chinese Buddhists have a number of most 
eminent scholars among them who know deeply the 
history and the philosophy of their religion. — 
Buddhism Ju-lai is still a living force, and the (| 
average Chinese person is a devoted disciple of the id 





great Ju-lai or Tathagata. They connect India with ' 
all that is great and good £nd noble in the spiritual 
world. A pilgrimage to India was looked upon as 
something worth many years of one’s life in the — — 
olden days. For over 1000 years we have had a most 
remarkable instance of international cooperation im — — 
the intellectual and spiritual sphere through the 
work of Indian Buddhist writers and scholars going ie 
to China and Chinese scholars like Fa-Hien, Song- -. 
Yun, Hiuen-Tsang, and I-Tsing coming to India. 
China took a lot from India — philosophy and 
religion, art and literature, and some of the sciences - 
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UP AND DOWN THE LADDER OF — 
TIME WITH DADABHAI NAOROJI | 


By St. NIHAL SINGH 


RANQUILLITY had seemingly 
triumphed. With his squall-mak- 
ing bellows Vayu, the storm- 
brewer, had turned tail and fled. 
The long, curving, vivid green 
palm fronds had ceased to thrash 
about. All heave kad gone out 
of the Bay of Bombay’s breast, 
alongside which India’s Grand 
Old Man — -Padabhai Naoroji — was anchored. 
Vith the departure of the tide the agitation caused 
by the Wind-god's passionate wooing was leaving. 
Every split second the shadows cast by vegetation 
that, by some miracle of Nature, luxuriently uprose 
from quintillions of sand particles, were losing 
their wavy effect. Any moment they would be 
preening their perfectly mirrored images in the 
» Still, silver sea-surface. 


Ardour had all but gone out of the bronze disc 
that, on that day of September, 1910, was hanging 
above this setting of exquisite charni, Every tick 
of Time’s clock it was becoming larger and larger. 
Apparently heavier and heavier, too, For it seemed 
to be dropping, of sheer weight, like a balloon from 
which all the gas had escaped. 





As from my room in “the Sands” — the house 
in which “Dad” was dwelling in Versova, some 20 
miles north of Bombay City — I was going beach- 
wards, Suryadeva was snuggling into the West— 
vanishing for the nonce. 


AGED BATTLER’S 87TH BIRTHDAY 


' Still still, lay the short, spare figure of the aged 
battler for Indian Swaraj, as he, at the 1906 
. Calcutta Congress, had defined our politico-economic 
goal. How shrivelled it appeared upon the long, 
long deck chair upon which it was gracefully 
curled ! Made of deftly woven, split rattan strands, 

that chair might easily have been blown from the 

"hurricane deck of some luxurious ocean liner and 
come to rest alongside the half-moon-like curve of 
the Bay. 


But then I remembered that, even on the 
Christmas day of 1893, when I had first beheld that 
beloved figure, it had looked fragile to my boy-eyes. 
Yet how briskly it had moved in the huge crowd 
packed round the Ghanta Ghat (bell tower) that, 
in their vanity, the foreigners had caused to be 
raised dwarfing the olden, shapely shikhar (dome- 
like top) of Sri Har Mandir Sahib — the “Golden 
Temple” 

* * * * 

p And in the autumn of A.D. 1910 — seventeen 
years later — Dadabhai Naoroji’s 86th (or accord- 
ing to Indian reckoning, 87th) birthday had been 
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and marigold, of coconuts in the Eusk 

sugar and cowrie shells, had been placed ber 

feet. Sprinkling sanctified water in a circle Be — 
the chair on which he was seated, gorgeously dre ea P 
women from fashionable Malabar Hil in Kk. 3 
had touched their foreheads to the geometrica |]: 
correct square drawn with flowers, on the path 
where his feet had restedf 


That afternoon, turning into evenirg, he lay on 
the outsize deck chair which so vividiy conti p^. 
with his shrunken figure. He was all alone. Nob 
a soul was stirring, even in the offing. The fish.  — 
wives, their labours with the nets that their men- 
folks used to bring in the harvest of the sea over 
for the day, with their yellow-bordered, blue saris  - 
tightly wound round their steel-muscled, lithe ; 
figures, had wended their way to tbe village of 
Versova, where they were doubtless now lighting 
fires with dried cow-dung cakes and faggots 
gathered from here and there, in their low, — 
fabricated but ever so efficient hearths. 


OLD HERO’S BIRTHDAY TALKS 


TRANQUIL — ever so tranquil — looked the old, 
old man. Died down was the fire within him 
kindled by his devotion to the mosher of his 
mothers — India — that long ago had given shelter 
and sustenance to his ancient ancestcr fleeing for 
conscience sake from Iran and  unflinchingly 
remaining true to the teachings cf the sage  — 
Zarathrustra, The hero who, for thre2-quarters of 
his long life had found amusement br pulling out 
hairs from the British Lion's whiskers while insist- 
ing upon dwelling in that lion’s den, judging by the 
indications that lay upon the surface of lite on 
that September afternoon when I tiptoed upon him, 
was done with problems and polemics, content to 
rest upon his oars (a phrase he had pieked up from 
an Englishman who had taught Aim in the — 
eighteen-forties in the Elphinstone Institution — 
later College). una 


But what newspaper man worth his salt goes 
by surface indications ? I could not, for the colloquy - 
that had taken place a few days prior to en 
receiving invitations to be his house guest, We had 
called upon him to express our gratisude to the 

gods that he, now across the threshold of his 8Tth 
year, was with us to guide us. He had then said: 


"Your wife is American—" 

“No! An Indian", she had interjected. 
“By marriage,” he quick-wittedly rejoined. E 
“Yes”, she assented, “and by cenviction, by — 


choice: also by Karma (in which she firmly — 
believed). I feel that India is my spiritual home. * 


“All this is pleasant to hear 
G. O. Lol irate atis beaming wib; joy. K 
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your husband has just returned to his Motherland 


after many years’ world wanderings.” 


With that introduction he began asking ques- 
tions about current affairs—current world affairs— 
complex affairs. From these only one conclusion 
could be drawn — that he kept his Anger on the 
pulse of Time. Later, when his son-in-law too% 
me to "Dad's den" J saw ^the 


papers, magazines, reviéws and books, ón shelves kept 
in place by glass paper-weights—and on tho desk a 


mass of letters, The catholicity of his taste, even’ 


at that advanced age, impressed me as well as the 
orderliness and organization displayed wherever I 
glanced. 

So I would have been obtuse indeed if I were to 
conclude that the apparently listless figure gazing 
into space with what seemed to be a vacant stare 


Was a sign of smug satiety. No. He was like that 


sea, I inwardly commented, that now is like a mill 
pond — he was like those palm fronds that were 
hardly stirring — he was like the wind-still 


(if I may make a present of that substantive 


from my verbal mint) that is so palpable. Move- 


. ment was within them all In none more so than 
. in Dad. * — 


'— “I am not disturbing you, sir ?" I apologetically 
asked. ; ais 
' . "No", he replied, “I was expecting you. I had, 
: you like you could 
look mé up here in the evening,” | 
. .Had I the power to. penetrate. to the heart of 
things, as I had recently learnt Roentgen (now X) 
Rays did, I should have .apprehended that “Dad” 
was busy making, for my express benefit, a ladder 
down which I might descend to the beginnings of 
modern India. After becoming au_fdit with the rise 
and development of nationalism in its manifold as- 
pects—,I would ascend it, rung by rung, to the 
present. Howmuchsoever far he would elect to take 
me, whether to Calcutta, Lahore, Baroda, London 
or Liverpool, back I would - be: brought to “the 
Sands.” I would be physically unexhausted «and 
‘mentally enriched, spiritually uplifted-—exhilarated: 


The first inkling of this came to me in this 


air. he reminded me that old men seem ta 
strangers to be full of fancies, This because gene- 
rally their mind is turned inwards. They are nearly 
always remembering happenings of long, long aga 
and are not merely imagining — inventing — inci- 
i Or they are relating conversations that. took 
place years, ne decades, earlier, A. chance 
acquaintance, lacking intimate knowledge of thelr 
antecedents, is likely to think that they are ramb- 
ling in their minds. E | | 


DAD RECALLS HIS OLD DAYS 


. After a slight pause, more for effect than to 
catch his breath, "Dad" continued ; He' was Ser 
LM | s tha 
ppened yesterday atid’ the day before, ‘or ten, 


cha : As I took a seat near his long, long deck 
c 


E twenty, thir ty, forty ‘years before + ; occurrences“ in 


his boyhood — in his childhood; He could go back, 
in fact, to the reign of King William iV, in which 
he was born, through Queen Victoria’s Sovereignty; 
long, long as it was, through King Edward's brief 
decade or so of rule to George V's time. His ‘memory 
was clear. and definite all the way through. 
The more “I, with my feet planted upon that 
ladder, went voyaging through space to the days of 
long ago, the more I realized how very true those 
pregnant words of Dadabhai had been. We did 
make an excursion to the scenes of his infancy, 
childhood, boyhood and young manhood, Neither 


: cHenlés and 
hydraulics of this process. In neat piles lay. news- ^ 


did he show the least disposition to dally there nor 


= would he let me wander about. The jaunts to the 


sites of what may be termed his professional acti- 
vities were also strictly limited and breathtakingly 


brief. On the contrary the others . . . . (of these 
presently. How unoldmanlike indeed vas "Dad's" 
memory, 


Of this I was reminded-only-a. while back. When, 
after decades, I was revisiting Naosari (Navsari) -of 
which that Prince among mortals Maharaja Sayaji 
Rao Gaekwar used to talk to me in my thirties. The 
High Priest of the Parsis in India — a kindly, cul- 
tured, learned, pious man and his noble spouse 
intensely interested in our ancient faith — were en- 
tertaining my good lady and me in their house in 
the oldest portion of the city. ‘Well’, they asked, 
"have you seen tbe house ?" The reference was’ to 
the one that had been shown us as Dadabhai 
Naoroji's birthplace. - 


"But", I blurted out, “how can that’ ve correct ? 


He was born in Bombay.” s EA N 
“Now you have lived with him in the bosom of 
his daughter's and her husband's family ix Versova. 
In the hundreds of talks you must have had with 
him, did he ever teli.you that Bombay was -tis 
birthplace ?" i $9: iu, o DA qd xu 
That question, so directly — so ‘sincerély” — 
asked made me reflect. “No”, I answered, “I can 
recollect him speaking only of the tiny village in an 
humble quarter of Bombay off the sea in which he, 
as infant and child, dwelt with his widowed mother, 
supported by her brother, a poor Parsi priest as her 
husband had been. Near there he had had his first 


lessons. The Mehtaji, with a large tuft of hair in 


the centre of a shaved pate and a scant dhoti 
wound about his body, sat with a thin stick in 
hand. To his 19-1|4 x 17-3|4 = so much, chorussed 
the boys standing in long rows, dappled by the 
sun glancing «through the jade web high above. 
Attracted by (to them) this strange sight, the visi- 
tors from abroad, fresh within the Indian gate, 
stood open-mouthed. The tiny, fair-faced child, 
looking for all the world like a Dresden China doll, 
attracted them more -than any of his fellows. 
Evidently, he was proud of the impression he then 
made, for I first had this incident described to me 
by one of my London editors — “Tay Pay" O'Connor, 
who hailed from Athlone in the heart of Ireland, 
and who from journalism (that he never aban- 
doned) rose to be the Father of the House of Com- 
mons of his day—and a long day it proved to be. 
Fair would I dwell upon the sites associated 
with Dadabhai of early years, to which he himself 
took me by means of the magic ladder, and recount 
the echoes that, at our appearance, rang from the 
spots. In the stint of space provided me 1 can only 
say that he was among the first patch of Indians of 
that region to turn from the out-of-doors Indian 
academy to a modern class educational institution, 
He was the first Bombayite to become a professor 
in the only college that was just founded. He, as 
"Dadabhai Professor", started, in the  eighteen- 
forties, what we would call extra-Mura] lectures. 
These lectures were on science, *couched in language 
that would be readily understood by the people. Not 
that he eschewed other subjects — he,.cn the ccn- 
trary, descanted on socia] and religious reform. With 
some of his cronies he found the Rast Guftar (the 
Truth Teller), at storms this slip of a young 
man with mutton-chops on his cheeks roused ! 


DAD'S PLUNGE INTO POLITICS 


The descent into the past 
interested me was one tn which figured the founder- 
editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, "brother Sisir", 
as I began calling him in the beginning of this cen- 

A ..  ( Continued On Page 20.) 
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IN THE EYES OF AN OPTIMIST 


By N. KANUNGO 


$ n 


Union Minister for Consumer Industries E | 


T is not an unusual sight to come 
across dry rivers in summer with 
beds of sand. We are told that 
soil is washed away by rain and 
in the process of being washed 
down the streams, it is washed 
into particles of sand. If adequate 
~a physical properties are added to 

the sand, it becomes fertile soil 
again. That is what happens when silt is added 
to sand or some physical process happens in other 
ways by which sand becomes soil and fertile soil as 
well. But this process takes decades, assuming 
that conditions are favourable or may even take 
many decades. 


It does not require any statistica] gymnastic to 
prove that the people of India are poor. One can 
see it. It is like the fertile element cf soil having 
been washed out leaving bare sand. Is it possible 

. that the desert can be turned into fertile land? In 
* other words, is it possible to convert barren sand of 
poverty into fertile soil of prosperity ? 


MUSCLES HIS ONLY ASSET 


It is claimed that it is possible. and the inten- 
sity of human ingenuity and effort can shorten the 
period of reclamation. The process has started and 
can be observed in a manner as it is like watching 
for the seedling when it grows into a plant, maybe 
& crop or a forest, when no effort at observation 
would be necessary. Take for instance, the condi- 
tions of the poorest type of population. There 
were and still are persons who have to hire out 
their labour to earn a living in the villages. 

_ Workers have been too many for the limited amount 

, of work available. People have to migrate seasonally 
or even permanently to find work and naturally the 
supply being larger than the demand, wages have 
been extremely low. Before 1940 in many parts of 
the country the usual wages for a full day's work 
for an adult woman were 2-1|2 annas and for an 
adult man 4 or 5 annas. In between the person 
whose only asset was his muscles and a prosperous 
farmer, whose prosperity was merely his ability to 

. feed his family all the year round and nothing 
more, there are always various grades Of poverty. 

= Even the socalled prosperous person had to go in 
for debts when he had to face an emergency like, 
failure of crops, sickness etc. Usually ae could not 
pay back his debts but as he had no margin to pay 
it gradually slipped down to a condition where all 
his assets, possibly even his shelter, were lost and 
he was left with his muscles alone, 


CASE OF INDEBTEDNESS 


The muscles too did not last long for lack of 
sustenance and he was dead long before his physi- 
cal disintegration. It cannot be said that this 
cycle has changed as far as many millions are con- 

. cerned, but careful observation will show that this 
_ Slide has stopped at any rate in scores ot lives — 
. maybe hundreds. Take for example the case of 
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indebtedness; compare the number of persons im | 
villages who had to go in for grair loans to keep - 
themselves fed round the year, say 15 years back, 
and compare the number today. It will be definitely - 
less, maybe much less. Compare the buts of two 
decades back in any village with those today. — 
Changes are not certainly striking, but change can d 
be observed. Many huts did not have any doors. — 
It was usually a bit of frame made out of reeds or 4 . 
bamboo leaned against the opening to serve as à - 
door without hinges and latches. One could travel — 
hundreds of miles along the coastal area, particu- 
larly in the East and not come across a piece of A 
stone or brick. Perhaps the only stcnes that could ~ 
be seen were the Shivlinga or imazes of deities. 
Metal pots and pans Were a rare sight The only - 
receptacles for water were earthen pats and pitchers  - 
and in many cases dried out rinds of “Gourds”. © 
Pots for cooking were of burnt mud and the usual | 
receptacle for food was any broad leaf. Banana 
leaf was a luxury. There were meny households ~ 
which did not possess a single me:al receptacle. — 
Metal pots and pans are no longer such a rarity.  . 
Plough points made of hard wood could be seen | 
though rarely, but it is gone for good. | : 
Going round any ‘HAT’ one could see beads Of 
seeds and shells, combs of wood, shelis of insects of  — 
bright colour, ingenuously braided str-ngs of hair of  — 
fibre exposed for sale. 'These were the objects of 
adornment. Bangles and clasps of orass or other 
cheaper metal alloys were the jewellery. Ornaments 
made of silver were the privilege of the very pros- 
perous. Gold was a rarity. Gold ornaments for 
ears, nose or neck were the high privdege of royalty . 
and the caste from which the royalty were drawn. 
There was taboo against silver for many castes even, 
Today ornaments made of baser metals are almost — 
non-existent and it is rare for the poorest person | 
to fail in providing a small bit of silver on the oc- 
casion of a daughter being married or a bride com-  . 
ing home according to the custom prevailine 


DRESS OF WORKING MEN E 
It was not unusual for an aduit male iabourer —— 
to go to work in a piece of cloth 1-1|2 yard long and 
9 inches wide hung on a string round the waist — a - 
sort of kopin. Of course, women lzbourers had to  . 
have longer and wider pieces of cloth to cover 
themselves. It is not very uncommon to find this 
apparel on working men in many places of our 
country, though it can be said that the number is — 
much less than it used to be. The best dress for a — 
working man was a piece of cloth 33” wide and ¢ ' 
yards long and a piece of rough towel, Gamcha, 
which serves for rubbing and drying the body at  — 
bath and as the only change. Of course, wider 
‘dhoties’ and the ‘chadar’ were for prcsperous people 
who could effect elegance. Even they could not 
afford any stitched apparel, like a ‘kurta’. Going to  — 
a cloth shop today it will be rare to find a full 
length ‘dhoti’ 36" wide and even a village weaver 









will tell you that this size is not in demand any - 
more. One need not look into the figures of textlle —— 

(Continued On Page 88) — 
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DADABHAI NAOROJI 


( Continued From Page 18 ) 

tury. Patches of yellow on the map of India were, in 
that benighted era, under more or less dual adminis- 
tration. Ostensibly, the "Native Chief" ruled. The 


Resident stationed in his capital — no “No” was < 
taken in this matter— pulled wires from behind the - 


purdah. The poor wretch on the gadi grimaced, 
gesticulated and gyrated as he felt the pressure of 
the strings. 


On the death of Khande Rao Guicowar (as my 
guru William T. Stead, Editor of the Review of 
Reviews, used to spell the name), his younger 
brother -Malhar Rao succeeded as ruler. Before the 
inebriation superinduced partly by good fortune and 


m partly by spirituous liquor was hardly over he rea- 
= lized that he had to reckon with the grizzly bear in 


the Residency. Some confidant whispered into this 
newly made Maharaja's ears that if he was not to 


be mortally wounded by the bear he must call to his 


aid his shrewdest subject. This shrewd Gaekwad 
subject bore the name of Dadabhai Naoroji, whose 
. ancestors had settled centuries back in Naosari, 


At the moment when the eall came te him from 
Baroda “Dad” was supposed to be pursuing Lakshmi. 
She had never captured his head nor even his fancy. 
Politics had. As W. T. Stead told me, “That little 
old Parsi used to breakfast on blue books and make 
- his lunch, tea and dinner on old issues of Hansard.” 
He had knocked a hole into the wall built round the 
entrance leading to the higher services in India: 
the Bull Dog had stood on guard night and day 
when “Dadabhai Professor" arrived in England to 
open the first Indian import and export house in 
the heart of the Empire. Through that hole had 
 erawled Satyendra Nath Tagore, with whom lived 
the boy Rabindra, then a shrinking violet and the 
famous trio — Romesh Chandra Datt, Behari Lal 
Gupta and Surendra Nath Bannerjea. There was 
trouble over Surendra’s date of birth and “Dad”, 
with his cool head, helped the irascible young man, 
threatened with the loss of opportunity, te what he 
expected was to be his life’s career. The merchant- 
politician had established the East India Associa- 
tion which was stolen from him by the ciiguy 
‘retired Anglo-Indians mortally in dread of the 
Bombayite’s activities. He had been made a 
governor of the newly established London Univer- 
sity and in that institution held the position of 
Professor of Gujerati to Indian Civil Service  aspi- 
rants. He left all these interests to become Malhar 
Rao’s Dewan; instituted with the help of hand- 
picked men reforms in all the realms. of adminis- 
tration, drafted, for Rs. 100,000 (it was said) the 
Kharita (royal letter) that took Baroda out of the 
‘clutches of the Bombay Government and placed the 
State in political relationship with the Government 
of India. The Grizzly got the better of him, how- 
ever, by accusing the Maharaja of attempting to 
-` poison him by mixing diamond dust in a glass of 
-sherbet. | SEI a $n 
- SWING BETWEEN BRITAIN & INDIA 

All the time the ladder of Time. was swinging 
back and forth between Britain and India. In the 
eighteen-eighties he was in Bombay. He helped to 
organize the Indian National Congress, The honour 
of presiding over the first session Was given to that 


silver-tongued accomplished lawyer ^ Woomesh 
Chander Bonnerjee. At the next session, held in 


Calcutta, “Dad” was asked to take the chair and his ^ 


administration of that high office earned him the 
‘plaudits of all our early politicians. 

Back in London he resumed the old, old game 
of badgering the autocrats in undisturbed autho- 


- 


rity over India. He wrote out questions ventilating 
Indian grievances in the House of Commons, The 
friendly M. P.’s who thus helped him bore the Libe- 
ral label — all well to the. Left, as we now would call 
them. Some noise was made. Those dichards who 
constituted the Secretary of State's Council fumed 
and fretted. So did the hierarchs in India. To be 
effective he came to the conclusion that he must 
himself get into the House of Commons. This he 
did. Soon afterwards he voyaged to India to pre- 
side over the 1893 session of the Congress in Lahore. 
It was there, as related earlier, that I first met him 
— 63 years ago. | i ENT | 


HIS PARLIAMENTARY WORK 


A volume is needed to deal with Dadabhai's 
Parliamentary work for India. It is possible only 
to refer sententiously to two of his exploits. The 
first was the Resolution that he succeeded in carry- 
ing through the House, recommending the holding 
of the I. C. S. examination simultaneously in India 
and London. The other was his merciless expose of; 
the sucking of Indian blood by Britain. -` 

There is, I am afraid, a disposition upon the 
part of the present generation to tag the G. O. M. 
as a "Moderate" — or even a “Moderate of 
Moderates.” Some of those who saw and heard him 
at the 1906 session of the Congress at Calcutta, 
where he dismissed “good government”, of which 
the “sun-dried bureaucrats” boasted, as being, in 
the words of Henry Campbell Bannerman, no subs- 
titute for self-government or swaraj, as our Grand 
Old Man translated it in terms of his mother-tongue 
— Gujrati, an accomplished daughter of Sanskrit,‘ 
— would testify to his being a Liberal of Liberals. 
But listen to him as getting down from the 
dais where he had been sitting with his colleagues 
of the Commission appointed through his hector- 
ing the Government, and occupying the witness's 
chair, he made his demand. He did not mind, he 
said, a handful of Britons continuing at the top. 
But these must be only the Viceroy. the Governors 
over the provinces, a few controllers of the Civil 
power and the Commander-in-Chief to manage the 
Military. He insisted that Indians pe given the 
justification to claim that they were being ruled by 
themselves. | 

Did not Dadabhai know, asked the Chairman, a 
sound enough Liberal, that through the ages Indians 
had been “continuously slaughtering each other ?" 

“What else had the Europeans been doing in 
Europe ?" rejoined the Parsi Knight-Errant. 

Had not Dadabhai heard what the great Prime 
Minister of Baroda and other Indian States — Sir 
T. Madhava Raw — had said ? 

“What ?” asked the witness. 


The Chairman quoted the great Dewan as pro- 
phesying -that the withdrawal of British adminis- 
trators would be like loosing the bars of the cages 
in the Zoo upon the defenceless millions, ( 

Without a split second’s hesitation Dadabhai 
replied: "Is that all that the Chairman could say 
for the 150-year rule of India by Britain ?" 

No soldier ever fought for any land so long, so 
steadfastly, so  lionheartedly, as did  Dadabhai 
Naoroji. No general of any nation was a shrewder 
master of strategy or a greater tactician. None 
managed withal to retain the gentleness of the dove. 
None wiped away the tears of widows and orphans 
with greater assiduity or with deeper concern for 
their welfare. Would they and the coming genera-* 
tions combined be ever able to nav him **e eratitude 
that is his due for laying the foundations of our ` 
self-rule, while under withering fire, so truly — so 
soundly ? | 





HINDU LAW REFORM 


J 


By C. C. BISWAS, E 
Law Minister, Indian Union A 
ARLIAMENT has now put on the 1948 was not prepared to give any consideratio; 


Statute Book three cpoch-making 
laws which have revolutionised 
Hindu law. A fourth measure 
is on the anvil and it deals with 
Adoptions and Maintenance, Some 
time has elapsed since the pass- 


ing of the above three enact- 
TEETE ments, and it is possible now to 
view the matter objectively from the point of view 
of the country as a whole, 

Time was when I with some of my then 
colleagues in the Calcutta High Court was inclined 
to the view that uniformity in Hindu law is not 
such a desideratum as to be purchased at any price. 
We felt that diversities of usage are inevitable 
among the very large number of Hindus who 
inhabited this vast sub-continent, and it wes not for 
nothing that the Hinnu law-givers recognized the 
paramount authority of local usages and customs. 
We went further and posed to ourselves the 
questions: why then should Hindus of any parti- 
cular locality be necessarily called upon to forswear 
their own distinctive traits and traditions in tne 
interests of a theoretical symmetry ? And why, 
further, for the sake of attaining an idea] uni- 
formity must the law be cut off from its ancieat 
moorings? Hindu law divorced from the Smritis 
and Nibandhas would be a contradiction in terms. 


CHALLENGE OF TIMES 


At the same time we were conscious that like 
every other system of law, Hindu law must be pre- 
pared to meet the challenge of the times. In fact, 
it is the adaptability of the Hindu law to changing 
conditions and circumstances that has helped to 
maintain it as a living force and it is significant 
that the Smritis which are the ultimate repository 
of the law themselves recognize the principles of 
such growth and development. 


These observations perhaps erred somewhat on 
the conservative side. Maybe, we had not sized 
the position in the country correctly. It should, 
however, be admitted that the observations we then 
made were not without reason. In every measure 
of social reform the country requires to be educated 
and the reform must go side py side with the 
progress of the country. It is common knowledge 
that the Rau Committee was met in many places 
with black flags, and the Provisional Parliament in 
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- texts and in many cases discard 


0 lay 
‘When the East India Company took over, it " 


regarding inheritance, — 


the product of that Committe’s labours, .n spit 
the fact that the Hindu Code Bill prepared by 
Rau Committee was being piloted by so abl 
persor as Dr. Ambedkar. 


QUESTION OF CODIFICATICN 


The question of codification of Hindu law | 
assumed prominence in 1939, and, although } 
on the subject of Hindu law could be placed on 
Statute Book. only in 1955, the intervening yt 
had not been spent in vain. Political and econo 
changes have been moving fest not only in 
country, but all over the world. In cur coun 
these changes have been very marked and ra 
after independence. Politica] freedom can h 
little meaning without economic and social | 
adjustments for ensuring the contentment < 
prosperity of Indian society as a whole. We-h 
given to ourselves a Constitution which secures 
all citizens justice—social, eccnomic and politic 
and equality of status and oppertunity. The Con; 
tution abhors discrimination between citizens bai 
on grounds only of sex, and one of the duties of i 
State is to promote with special care the educatioi 
and economic interests of the weaker sections 
the people. The women of India have become fu 
conscious of their rights and the enactment of the 
Hindu law measures is only a recognition, thou 
belated, of their rights. 


DIVINE ORIGIN 


There are, no doubt, people who believe in t 
divine origin of Hindu law: ore need not quar: 
with them on that issue, but it may be pointed o 
that Manu himself, the sage and seer, wanted — 
dispense justice according tc local usages a1 
written codes. In those days the functions of tl 
sovereign and the judge were combined in the Kin 
In the ancient days-we had commentators who fro 
time to time put their own laws upon the anciel 

ed rules whic 
though they may have been con£ained in the Sacre 
books, Lad become abhorrent to the country. Durin 
the long period of Muslim ule it was th 
Mohammaden law which became the law of th 
land, though in the matter of succession | 
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decided that Hindus and Mohammadens should bh 
left to be governed by their own laws in sui 
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relig ous institutions, This was very unsatisfactory, 
because the moment a Judge is left without any 
lawful rations in the shape of express enactment, 
the is constrained to go out foraging for supplies, 
a nd the more learned and diligent, he is, the 
further he is likely to go. 

H NDU LAW & BRITISH RULE - 

- — The history of British rule has seen the estab- 
lishment or modification of the Hindu law by 
judicial decisions. And very often these judicial 
decisions took the form of deciding, not what the 
‘Jaw ought to be, but what it is according to the 
interpretation of primitive text books or forgotten 
"phases of society unmodified by contemporaneous 
‘opinion. Now that we have a Parliament represent- 
ing the wishes of the people, it is but proper that 
the task of codifying the Hindu law with modifica- 
"tions wherever necessary should devolve upon it, so 
that Judges no longer have to go foraging for sup- 
plies in the confused welter of commentaries and 











"nions of the chosen representatives of the people, 


ds not preferable to judicia] legislation by judges. 
“SUPPORT FOR XEFORMS 

‘The time that elapsed between the first attempt 
to codify the Hindu law of succession and the 
‘decision of the Government to split up the Hindn 
‘Code into various parts. has served firstly to make 
the provisions of these laws more familiar to the 
-peopie, and secondly, to gradually diminish and 
"ultimately remove all opposition to the reform of 


E Hindu law. | have read with cor ‘ble interest 
* 

























ind satisfaction certain articles which have ap- 
eared in legal journals praising Parliament in this 
behalf In fact a sort of gallup pol) taken in one 
‘part of the country by means of a questionnaire 
‘addressed to certain associations has elicited the 
information that a very large Majority of men and 
"women are in favour of monogamy being made the 
‘tule of law for Hindus, of provision being made for 
a vorce for them. and of daughters being treated 
"as equa! with sons. If any proof that the country 
4s now solidly behind these Acts is required, it is 
furnished by the fact that Parliament, after the 
“first few teething difficulties, was able to dispose of 
all these measures in fairly quick time notwith- 
"standing the heavy pressure of work which it had 
to face and by the fact that no protests worthy of 
mention have been raised from any quarter with 
regard to any of these Acts. After all, sons are as 
dear to us as our daughters, and it is only because 
of | in conditions existing in society and for 
‘certain extraneous reasons not based upon love and 
affection that the daughter, who was once treated 
ye n the same footing as the son, had to be treated 
dif d Things have now changed and are 
ehanging. 


WOMEN’S POSITION TODAY 














= I do not propose to deal in’ detail with the provi- 
sions contained in the Hindu Marriage Act, the 
- Hindu Succession Act and the Hindu Minority and 
Guardianship Act Suffice it to Say that each of 
these Acts makes a radica] and fundamental change 
in Hindu law, which perhaps could wt have been 
thought of a quarter of a century ago. Equality of 
sexes is fully assured by these provisions. It may 
be that here and there a few difficulties in cons- 
truction and such like things may be met with, but 
these are matters for simple amendments to the 
law after the judiciary ^as made pronouncements 
upon them. But, broadly speaking, the provision 
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for monogamy, the, provision for divorce, the right 
of women to succeed to the property of their 
parents, including ancestral property, and the 
absolute right vested in them will, within the 
course of the next few years, ensure women occupy- 
ing an equal position with men in the life of the 
soclety. Our ancient texts have always regarded 
women with great veneration and they were given 
the most important place ir the household. The 
fact that property rights were either denied to 
them or were given to them in a limited form did 
not at all detract from the reference with which 
they were held. But the time has now come when 
all distinctions should disappear and men and 
women should march together with equal confi- 
dence and equa! ability in the road towards India’s 
progress. 


IN THE EYES OF AN OPTIMIST 


( Continued From Page 19 ) : 
consumption of so much per head or the pheno- 
menal shift in the quality in the sense that more 
and more fine yarn is being consumed. 


FOOD SITUATION IMPROVES 


It may sound incredulous that two decades 
back hundreds of thousands of people never had 
rice or wheat in their food from year end to year 
end. The staple food consisted of ‘Razi’ and other 
minor millets and starchy root tubers. Boiled rice 
was a luxury for festive occasions. like weddings 
etc. Sugar in the form of gw was censidered a 
rare luxury and salt was sparingly used It was 
not unusual for salt being the medium for barter 
of small articles of use, like firewood. oil etc. Such 
conditions in the countryside are rare today Though 
‘Razi and minor millets are stil) the staple diet uf 
the poorest, yet it is hardly possible to find a person 
who has not got rice ar wheat for his food at least 
for some days in the year The phenomenal 
increase in the consumption of sugar provides its 
own inference. Four decades back cowrie or shell 
was stil a currency for transactions, of course, in 
remote parts 1/12th of an anna Was a current coin 
and perhaps stil] is, but there is hardly any transac- 
tion today of less than half anna. 


THE CRIMINAL TRIBE 


Assuming that the above observations and 
comparisons are agreed to it is not to be inferred 
that the tide nas turned ana poverty has been 
reduced to an appreciable extent, but it does give 
a ray ot hope that the barren sand is being turned 
into soil, at any rate, the process has started. It is 
not long ago — to be exact 35 years back - that a 
brilliant and sensitive young Indian who had 
entered the Indian Civil Service, was assigned the 
duty of reporting on the condition of a group of 
people in a remote district, who were being consi- 
dered to be classed as a Crimina) Tribe by the ad- 
ministration of the day. The usual crime they 
committed was the lifting of a handful of grains or 
fruit or something paltry in value but necessary for 
keeping the body and soui together. The young 
man before finishing his assignment and submitting 
a report, which was expected to give the reasons to 
declare the group as a Criminal Tribe, committed 
suicide and in a letter to his family mentioned that 
he was shocked to see the human beings living in 
conditions worse than animals and he could not 
see any way how he could discharge his obligation 
as a man to his fellowmen, whose condition he had 
seen Perhaps suggestec observations as above wil 
help in preventing sensitive men and women from 
being desperately depressed and restore their faith 
and hope in the future of our people. | 
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N one of my numerous. tours 
in the interior sectors of West 
Bengal. I was addressing an 
open-air rural gathering - Of a 
rather heterogeneous texture. It 
‘was not a formal meeting but just 
the sort .of an unpretentious 
«Seminar -where one could un- 

reservédly -open out one’s mind, 
y any. rigid rules of business imposing 
a restraint on the -freedom of expression of views 
and comments, If was not a gathering for one 
speaker alohe to`: talk long. and loud and for. all 
others silently to listen: Indeed, it. was an unassum- 
ing but a very active forum where no words could 
expect acceptance until'and' unless they could stand 
the rigid test of practical village wisdom, 





As I was developing the story of our present- 


«day problems and venturing to suggest how best we 


could try to approach. them effectively, I was in- 
terrupted by one from the gathering who asked for 
leave to put me a. question. ©The leave was readily 
given. I could guess from his determined looks and 
stout but modest voice: that he was out to throw 
me a challenge., Indeed, I was not mistaken, as I 
very soon discovered. "This Government have had 
been in charge of our affairs for nearly eight years 
now," was his question, "but could you please tell 
us what the people “have réally got from them ?” 
It was a straight question straightforwardly put. 
There was no malice in it, no motive «f running 
one down. It was the vocal expression of a simple 
mind which, perhaps, believed "that ‘since we had 
had the independence, the Government of-the coun- 
try must be able to erase forthwith all tbe. wrinkles 
that had been wrought on its face. But, I-am 
afraid, the questioning villager. was not the only 
person to hold such a view. there-are millions in 
the country who share his hopes and, I am tempted 
to say, his demands; =. - *- - Dx 


A DIFFICULT BEGINNING — 


I have purposely said demands, Because there 
is a tendency in many quarters, some of them 
learned and sophisticated, to praise or condemn the 
country's Government only measuring thei: activi- 
ties with the. yardstick. of what.has »een ‘given’ by 
them, This is.an unfair approach, unfair both to 


the Government as-wel] as: to. the people themselves. 


Equally unfair is-the.evaluation of any achievement 
without due regard~being paid. to the intentions 
behind it.and to the odds and handicaps that might 
have formed an initial hedge around >t. Success, 
after all, is a relative quantum, conditioned by the 
circumstances in which we ure.civen to make the 
efforts. I explained to the villager, who asked me 


the question, how: the Government; began, what were 


the formidable obstacles in the. way and-what was. 
possible of attainment. in spite of the. difficulties 
threatened ‘them every now. and then: © -; = 
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NMENT OF THE PEOPLE 
_» By TARUN KANTI GHOSH 1o 
jet UR Wes `=  *. Deputy Minister, West Benga! » 


able to move ahead. How this kas been possibl 


_ the same time, increasing the prcductivity of the 
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of the anxious years passed through. Jt was d — 


to contemplate, at the beginning that it. should 
all be possible to reach the milestone where we 
now are. It is no exaggeration f I say that the 


desperate situation might have spelt disaster to. an 


» 


Government unless it had the coucage and stamina 
to refuse to-hend an inch befcre overwhe ming 
avalanches, What were the legacies in 194' *- 
Nothing more than too little space to contain too 
many people, an emaciated exckequer, a § rging 
mass of uprooted humanity, and ar. economy thrown 
completely off the gear! All these years the ov⸗ 
ernment have been striving, cons stently with the 
slender resources, to restore the equilibrium whieh 
had been violently disturbed and I am sure that 
none would grudge the charity cf coaceding that 
the Government had had to wade their way through 
difficulties of stupendous dimensions. j 


FOOD, CLOTHING & SHELTER 


The three fundamental requirements ot h : 
life are: food, clothing and shelter. All economii 
activities, everywhere in the world, are directed 
towards the solution of these three problems. 
Though any oné of these problems is as important as 
the others, food deserves the priority of attention. 
In West Bengal, the Government have nct for a 
moment lost sight of the prime recessity of mar- 
shalling the resources on the food front. At the 
beginning the total production o£ cereals in the 
State was nearly 36 lakh tons of which rice account- 
ed for about 35 lakh tons. 2] 


NE 


| in regard t 
cereals that more has been produced, but in respec 
of other food crops also the Government have bee 


is a story of unremitting efforts -owards bringing 
in more acreage of land under cultivation and, at 


land per acre. On a modest estimate, nearly 25 
lakh acres of land have been put t» use as a res dt 
of the Grow More Food Campaigr and morg it 
50,000 acres of waste land reclaimed, But the’ O^ 
ductivity of land cam be increased by various agen- 
cies, thé most important of which are fertilisers and - 
irrigation. Distribution of manures and. chemical 
fertilisers is today an extremely pooular programme 
and the initial prejudice amongst che cultivators | 
against the ,use of chemical fer-ilisers has been 
so completely overcome that the cemand for such 
fertilisers is more than can be mez, Minor irriga-- 
tional facilities have increased the irr d areas 
from 18.1% of the net cropped area | ly 2 
per cent. There has been an incteased utput of | 
jute, for which West Bengal depended so dangerous- 
ly on Pakistan, from 6.5 lakh bales a yea to mor i 
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pe 
RN Vest Bengal has registered an inerease of nearly 16 
sh acres since 1947, standing at present at about 
x 143 lakh acres. 
E The cattle wealth is a proud possession of any 
D country. Even today in many parts cf the world, 
a yet sophisticated and geared mainly to an agri- 
cultural economy, the index of prosperity is the 
J number of heads of cattle. The cattle wealth was 
- seriously depleted by the partition. This was the 
"n . reason why comprehensive measures were under- 
. taken and are still being followed not only to im- 
- prove the cattle economy but also to sustain the 
E already achieved. 


b The total outlay on Agriculture in the First 
Five-Year Plan was Rs. 8.52 crores but the actual 
a nditure was Rs. 8.87 crores, In the Second 
— Plan, the provision under Agriculture is Rs. 33 
d - crores, which is 22 per cent of the total allotment 
(ot Rs. 153 crores for the entire State of West 


die Bengal. 
. Mor WATER FOR THIRSTY LAND 


The importance of irrigation to any plan for 
_ growing more food cannot be over-stressed, In 
— fact, a considerable stretch of land in West Bengal 
— thirsted for water — land which could otherwise 
. yield a rich harvest. Since Independence, the Gov- 
= ernment have been vigorously following a policy of 
A . more-and-more water'for our lands. At the begin- 
Ex of the First Plan, the position of West Bengal 
regard to area irrigated was fifth among the 17 
— Part A and B States of India. At the end of the 
_ Plan period, West Bengal retained its position, but 
| E jn the proportion of irrigated area to the total culti- 
~ vated area, her position was fourth as compared to 
- the tenth place in the beginning of the First Plan. 
— There would also be an increase in the area to be 
benefited by irrigation or drainage hy about 107 
E per cent since 1949-50. The provision for Irriga- 
tion in the First Plan was Rs. 14.85 crores and the 
expenditure was Rs. 14.24 crores. The area to be 
benefited by the First Plan schemes, exclusive of 
. the inter-State Damodar Valley Project, would be 
48 10.43 lakh acres yielding an additional 111 lakh 
- maunds of crop. In the Second Plan there is a 
E - larger provision for Irrigation amounting to Rs. 18 
D  crores. 


"SMALL INDUSTRIES FOR SMALL MEN 


-. Industries, particularly small and cottage indus- 
E form an integral sector of our rural and 
general economy. ‘Though the small industries are 
_ having a somewhat lean time, yet no less than a 
million men and women are engaged in them and an 
. equally large number are indirectly associated with 
. them. Handloom, silk, sericulture, pottery, smithy 
E these are some of our proud possessions. In 
spite of competitive economy, these small indus- 
tries have possibilities for rehabilitation and 
gps if due encouragement is. addressed 
them. With this end in view, elaborate 
Pi hemes have been taken in hand not only 
i to improve their lot quantitatively but also 
d ; oid Undoubtedly, it is a difficult job but, 
. in view of its tremendous importance, is worth put- 
ting in every ounce of our energy. In the First 
Plan there was a provision of Rs. 1.15 crores for 
d 1 Industries; in the Second Plan a much larger provi- 
sion of Rs. 16 crores has been made, representing 
about 10 per cent of the total State outlay. 
While food and clothing are important, equally 
important is education. The Government can per- 
tinently claim to have given the matter the atten- 
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presents an increase of 300 per cent over the ex- 
penditure in 1948-49. The programme consists pe 
improvement of existing Primary schools, starting of 
new schools, gradual conversion of primary schools 
into basie schools, expansion of free Primary edu- 
cation in rural areas, increasing training facilities 
for Primary school teachers and improvement in the 
conditions of service of teachers. In addition, Se- 
condary and College education have had due dose 
of consideration. To cater for the masses, there 
have been started about 1,000 Adult Education 
Centres, about 500 Night Schools and no less than 
250 Centres run by Voluntary Organisations in 
which over 75,000 people are receiving instructions. 
The total expenditure on Education in the First Plan 
has been 11.43 crores and in the Second Plan the 
allocation is Rs, 21.30 crores. 


Medical relief is one of the most important as- 
pects of social service and, happily, West Bengal 
occupies the first place among the States in India 
in respect of measures for prevention of diseases 
and for the relief of the sick. Her per capita 
medical expenditure is the highest in India and 
nearly 15.4 per cent of the total revenue of the 
State is spent on public health and medical relief. 
In the First Plan, the total expenditure on Medical 
and Public Health was Rs. 23.35 crores. 


HOUSING — A DISTURBING PROBLEM 


Housing is a disturbing problem in al! sectors 
of life. As regards industrial labour, not more than 
20 per cent are now provided with houses by their 
employers. Efforts are being made te take ad- 
vantage of the Industrial Housing Scheme of the 
Government of India to extend the housing facilities 
to as many labourers as possible. The Middle Class 
Housing Scheme has been uf very great advantage 
to the people in the small income group. In the 
First Plan there was a provision of nearly Rs. 4 
crores for Housing and it has been increased to Rs. 
8.59 crores in the Second Plan. 


A BOLD EXPERIMENT 


Since 1952 a bold experiment has been at work, 
applying itself to all aspects of life. It is the ex- 
periment known all over the country as the Com- 
munity Development Project. It aims at bringing 
about a radical change in the outlook cf the people 
through the medium of the principle tliat self-help 
can alone show the way. From only 3 Community 
Development Blocks in 1952, the number of these 
and National Extension Service Blocks have steadily 
increased and the expansion will be continued until 
the entire State is covered by a network of 321 
National Extension Blocks by the end of the Second 
Plan. The provision in the First Plan was to the 
order of Rs. 3.96 crores and in the Second Plan the 
estimated outlay will be Rs. 14.25 crores. 


Particular mention of the plans in the foregoing 
paragraphs should not be taken to exhaust the list 
of activities of the Government. Indeed, there are 
many more and space would not permit referring to 
them all. One undeniable conclusion that emerges 
out of these parade of facts and figures is that, 
whatever may have been the actual results achieved, 
no efforts have been spared to initiate and imple- 
ment measures and schemes to bring about an over- 
all improvement in our economy. There should be 
no end of activities to that end in a welfare state. 
But, at the same time, the realities of the situation 
should not be ignored. In that case, we shall have 
built castles in the air and a feeling of disanpoint- 
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WELFARE STATE IN OUR TIME | 


By SURESH CH. ROY, M.A., LL.B, J.P. 


OR the last decade the concept 
— of the Welfare State has been 
Sy PE held up before the country as the 
WES goal of national endeavour. The 
w= growth of the idea has coincided 
with steady expansion of the 
functions of Government all over 
the world leading to the assump- 
. tion of direct responsibility by 
the State for the economic welfare of the citizens. 
In actual practice these include an economic policy 
designed to ensure full employment and a compre- 
hensive system of social security. A Welfare State 
seeks to attain these aims without surrendering the 
basic democratic values. That marks it off from 
totalitarian systems. Most of the Western nations 
have found it possible, in post-war years, to provide 
remunerative employment to all those who are pre- 
pared to work and the means of subsistence to those 
who are disabled by age or illness from active em- 
ployment. In India, too these are the declared aims 
: of Government policy. The First Five-Year Plan 
defined the objective in the following terms: 


“The central objective of planning in India is to 
raise the standard of living of the people and to 
open out to them opportunities for a richer and more 
varied life. It must, therefore, aim both at utilising 
more effectively the available resources, human and 
material so as to obtain from them a larger output 
of goods and services, and also at reducing inequali- 
ties of income, wealth and opportunity. 





“While in the initial stages the accent of endea- 
vour must be on increased production, planning, even 
in the initial stages should not be confined to stimu- 
lating economic activity within the existing social 
and economic framework. That framework itself has 
to be remoulded so as to secure progressively for all 
members of the community full employment, educa- 
tion, security against sickness and other disabilities, 
and adequate income.” 


The Second Five-Year Plan has accepted the 
achievement of a socialist pattern of society as the 
obejctive of economic policy. 


“This means that the basic criterion for deter- 
mining the lines of advance is not private profit but 
social gain. Major decisions regarding production, 
distribution, consumption and investment and in fact 
the entire pattern of socio-economic relationships 
must be made by agencies informed by socia] purpose. 
The benefits of economic development must accrue 
more and more to the relatively iess privileged classes 
of society. and there should be a progressive reduction 
of the concentration of ‘ncomes, wealth and economic 
power. The problem is to create a milieu in which 
the small man who has so far had little opportunity 
of perceiving and participating in the ?mmense possi- 

bilities of growth through organised effort is enabled 
- to put in his best in the interests of a higher standard 
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country. For creating these conditiens, the State h S 
to take on heavy responsibilities as the prin i al 
agency speaking for and acting on behalf of the com- 
munity as a whole. The public sec-or has to e» Jar a 
rapidly and the private sector has to play its Da t 
within the framework of the comprehensive plar 
accepted by the community.” * 


t 
A 
E 


_ The objectives of the Plan have elicited a surp ^ 
singly wide measure of support. During the recent — 
discussion on the Plan in the Lok Sebha, the Deputy — 
Leader of the Communist Party declared: “I say the 
Plan has been welcomed by almost a1 sections of the 
people and its professed objectives are such that no- 
body can really object to. I should think that the 
Government ought to be gratified with the response 
which has been given to the Plan.” On the other 
hand, even the classes that stand to lose their privi- 
leges with the realisation of these ob;ectives have not 
put up any significant opposition. T 


PEOPLE YET TO GET BENEFIT e 


OR. 


not the objective but the rate at which the country is- 


actual living conditions of the people. Planning so 
far has not been able to make any perceptible dif- — 
ference to the massive poverty of the country. At 


A recent survey of living conditions in Calcutta | 
undertaken by the Calcutta University for the Re- — 
search Programmes Committee of the Planning 
Commission, reveals a dismal picture. The data 
collected during the first year’s survey shows that — 
about 63 per cent of the persons im the age group a 
15 to 24 who are seeking jobs are unemployed, — 
lowed by 11.5 per cent in the next age group. The 
report also reveals that 36 per cent cf the population — 
belonging to the lower income grours are living be- 
low the poverty line on a per capita income of less i 
than Rs. 30 per month. In spite of the progress ree - 
gistered in the industrial sphere and increase in the — 
number of establishments, the actual number of 
workers in employment shows a declne. The Minis- 
ter of Labour stated in answer to questions in the 
West Bengal Legislative Assemby that, while E 
the number of industrial establishments ix - 
the State increased from  2,€13 te 2,820 - 
from 1951 to 1954, the number of workers — 
employed declined from 654,901 to 592,241 . 
during the same period. While thera are no autho- . 
ritative figures of the total volume cf unemployment — 
in the country as a whole, it is estimated, that there — 
are at least 16 lakhs unemployed young men in West — 
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| Bengal, the number unemployed in Calcutta alone whole population can be met by a small deduction 
Re eing about five lakhs. from the salaries of all employees, supplemented by 
b i a slight addition to the fees charged for trade 
"Though Calcutta and West Bengal have specia: licences. If the problem is tackled in this way it 
: problems of their own, it will be a mistake to regar should be possible to make universal health insur- 


the conditions in Calcutta as exceptional. For the ears. 

fac remains that, in spite of restricted employment ... AD effective within “the nex) NS y , > 
op ortunities, Calcutta continues to draw migrants ` LACK OF ENTHUSIASM a A s 

f fro m all parts of the country who come in search ~~ 


means of livelihood. While some succeed, the The very slow rate of progress already achieved, 
le oss fortunate sink into unrelieved destitution. Cal- or promised, is the most serious difficulty in enlist- 

TUN may therefore be rightly regarded as the epi- ing popular enthusiasm for the practical tasks of 
tome of India. The conditions in this city bring the 3 pennas 4" ssa the acto — — 
TEAS e Lok Sabha n e de n the 
Bie Es Rose prolem into, AENT Soglibe is no doubt that "the public will respond if they are 
A AODEST BEGINNING approached in the right way." But it-will be- naive 
a to believe that this tan.be achiéved ‘by publicity for 
E "While economie policy has failed to grapple the actions of the Government. or the Plan targets 
E sa sctively with unemployment, progress in respect of for steel or cement. Deferred _ benefits- )ave- little 






Soc: ial security schemes is even more inadequate. A. attraction for peorte living ‘on, the 7 of sub 


'e -& insurance 


modest beginning has been made with the Employ-. sistence. People with ex efe o t 
ee State Insurance Act passed in 1943. Ten years know how ‘difficult it 4s to Viofivilce: $Vén. educated 
after enactment of legislation, implementation is. people of the value of insurance; "becaüse the bene- 
onl ily partial Even when it is fully in operation, it ^ fits in this case. though’ real’ and substantial, accrue 
rill offer a very limited measure of security to the’ years later. A gigantic progratiime: of investment, 
w orkers of organised factory industries, These con- with prospects of plenty in the future, is cold com- 
stitute less than one per cent of the total population. fort to the unemployed youth ' wasting the. most 
it may be mentioned that there is no provision fruitful years of their lives fh frustration. If plan- 
poe existing scheme for unemployment benefits ning is to be really effective, it should be designed 
r old age pensions, two. essential elements of any - to make an immediate and substantial reduction in 
wort hwhile vui of social bea At this rate the total numbers of unemployed. | 
of progress it will b century before (the entire . 
p 2 art is acini. by — Insurance. A by There is no dearth of tasks waiting to be accom- 
hat time the scheme itself might have become an - plished, What is required is the will to mobilise the 
o psolete anachronism in a rapidly changing world. entire working force of the country for a total attack 
Tt should not be surprising if such a depressing pros- on poverty and squalor,- Unless this can be done, 
pect impels the people who are asked to contribute , | and in the near future, the outlook for ordered pro- 
(s or ‘State Insurance to harbour sentiments similar. gress is not very encouraging. : 
* ‘those of an African leader regarding the slow ad- People living Bolo the ` margin ‘of. arbals fene. 


"i to self-government. He is reported to have cannot afford to evaluate: the. merits of rival politi-- 
d that Africans were not prepared to wait for. cal ideologies. They. can be easily — that 
ndred years for having one Minister in the Cabi- political liberty and free elections are. luxuries which ` 

net. . If people are to be cured of their cynical may be profitably exchanged for ensured means. of 
Dd ifference to State Insurance, immediate action . livelihood, Otherwise. how is one to explain the 
auld be taken to devise and implement a scheme - popularity of parties and politicians, whose only 
GEM at least Health ne gs pg gle to tno | stock-in-trade appears to be the slogan “hobe na” or 

td popula on. It is wrong to think that thé “cholbe na". These are slogans which one cannot 

Dur ry is short of doctors. The problem, on the miss whenever there is. a demonstration in the 
her hand, is one of proper utilisation of their steels ‘of Oalcuties J 
vices. The Bhore Committee's Report published vc A Y? " 
E 1946 estimated the ratio of qualified doctors to For a start, the Government cannot do better 

he population at 1: 6,000. During the ‘ast ten years — than undertake a co-ordinated prograsme of slum r 
re has been a large expansion in the facilities of clearance and housing, so drawn up as to provide 
ical training and a corresponding increase in the employment to all thé unemployed who are willing 
utp ut of qualified medica] practitioners. In Bengal, to work at minimum wages. The cleaning up of the 
any rate, the present ratio of doctors to the. big cities alone will. mean- an increase in standard 


popul ation is likely to be nearer 1: 2,000. Statistics : ^ gf living which cannot be adequately measured in 
ot of unemployment among doctors also give an indirect © material terms. For it will. mark the difference 
indication of of their total numbers. This unemploy- between civilised. living: and bestial condition of ex- 


; is the result, not of an. actual surplus, but of- tence whieh now the lot. of. — hae — in 
bad planning in utilising - the. services of: medical n — ating ke * 


nen who, in the absence of inducement to settle in- Nags e. 
villages, tend to concentrate in urban areas. In the PROBLEM OF — ARV BA 







be nning of the year one hundred doctors seeking. a 
mbloyment had registered their names with. the. If the programme is to be really effective and 
atta) Employment Exchange. The comparative- lead to lasting improvement, side by side with slum 
ure of other States was about ten. : clearance, adequate provision ill have to be made 

| f to take care of the destitutes; the old and infirm who 
9 i Brovision of Health Insurance will make for the clutter the pavetrénts “and live in‘gutters. Estimates 

onal utilisation of the services of medical mén. of the number of ‘beggars in thé country vary. Ac- 
deal service may be nationalised, that is to say, cording to the 1951 Census, the total number of beg- 

i every doctor should be asked to devote two hours 1n gars was about five lakhs. This figure however  - 
1e morning and évening for attending patients on - relates to self-supporting beggars and is clearly an à 
the same basis as panel doctors under the State ` underestimate as far as total auner of destitutes is 

Insurance Scheme.  The.rest of their time may be - concerned. Other. estimatan. n lace ss otal fieure at 


devoted to private practice, Provision should also — nearer; two million. Even t4 ag 
be made for free dispensing of common ines. for a country. of — ri and Y 
: > cost, € it the extension. of of health fn ; — sd. MT alin 
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-HARDAYAL’S WORK FOR INDI 


By GOBIND BEHARI LAL 


T seems that there is a reawaken- 
ng of the nationalist spirit in 
nany parts of India, apart from 
he routine Government and Con- 
ress Party rituals, which are 
1ecessary to keep the country 
roing on in an orderly fashion. 
Honour is again being paid to the 

= memories of Lokmanva Tilak, Sri 
Aurobindo Ghosh, Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, 
who were all fighting patriots, 


In remembering such men, most of whom pre- 
pared the way for Mahatma Gandhi’s great move- 
ment which eventually led our people out of servi- 
tude into full national independence, the present 
generatior of Indians honour and strengthen them- 
Selves. So necessary is PATRIOTISM for all In- 
dians now — a fact which I can discern, from a 
great distance better than many of my compatriots 
seem to do in India — that no pettiness, no jealousy, 
no Shortsightedness should be allowed to stultify it. 


VARIETIES OF NATIONALISM 


The more we think of the varieties of Indian 
Nationalism, and of the extraordinary geniuses and 
patriots, saints or soldiers who shaped these varie- 
ties, the richer and stronger will be ox today's 
Unity. However, important and expedient “disci- 
pline" in a particular party may be, it should not 
be mistaken for sectarianism and dogmatism that 
will divide us in the long run. 


In this spirit of a great historic Indian na- 
tional consciousness I wish to remind my com- 
patriots of Lala Har Dayal who made, in his way, 
a unique contribution to the development of the 
Indian independence movement. 


Har Dayalji was the most brilliant of the mili- 
fant nationalists of the Delhi School of Patriots — 
or even of the Delhi-Lahore Schoo] of Patriots, 
which may be shortly described as the (undivided) 
Punjab Schoo! of Nationalism He was younger 
than Lala Lajpat Rai, and the two loved each other 
greatly Lajpat Raiji’s great work for the nation 
had begun long before Har Dayalji entered the 
arena of Indian nationa) politics in 1907 or so. 


DEFIANCE OF BRITISH GOVT. 


What made Har Dayalji an important man 
overnight was his spectacular defiance of the 
British Government by an unprecedented act of 
NON-COOPERATION. which stirred up the whole 
British Empire. He had been awarded one of the 
two State Scholarships which, in those days, were 
given by the British Government of India to two of 
the most brilliant graduates of the year from all 
_the universities. 





In 1905 or so he went tc England or such a 
.scholarship, and started studies at St John’s Col- 


He was expected to 









S.) competetive — — the technical sense in which 






examination, 
brilliantly. i; 

But one day in London he wrete to the Se re- 
retary oł State for India that he was an Indian 
patriot, and could not consctentiously accept any 
money from the British rulers of his country, w ere 
they had no business to be. Newspapers published 


ei A 


his letter of resignation, and the British were visib y 
upset, while the Indian nationalists were surpris 
and happy 


PLANS FOR REVOLUTIONARY WORK 


In 1908 he returned to Delhi, then stayed a few 
weeks as a house guest of Rai Prithwinath Chak in. 
Kanpur (Cawnpur), where he made plans for his. 
future revolutionary work. M. 

His prestige was naturally very high now; men 
in Lahore and Delhi started calling him "Rishi ur 
Dayal”. for he was as simple as te was brillant and | 
learned. Sri Aurobindo Ghosh wanted to meet him. 
Lokmanya Tilak and also G. K Gokhale, head of. 
the Servants of India Society, invited him to Stay 
and work with them. And the Lahore patriots — 
urged him to remain in North India, where patrio- | 
tism was stil exceedingly backward. M 

In Delhi itself, then a lazy, unpatriotic city, Har - 
Dayalji’s friend, admirer and former teacher, 4 
Master Amir Chandji, promised to give him every 
Support possible. A few more daring and nationa- 
listic young college graduates came to be his dis- . 
ciples, willing to follow his example and give up any | 


and he would have passed ; ii 


















DOM 


careers related to the British system. S 
NON-CCOPERATION IN 1908 a 
Har Dayalji, partly urged by Lajpat Raiji, i 


Started writing and publishing in English, Urdu and = 
Hindi a series of articles in which he passionately - 
exhorted educated Indians to give up əl) connection a | 
with the British. He had launched an a!i-out None — 
cooperation movement in 1908. Ihe British - 
governors, especially of the Punjab ane of the - 
United Provinces, were extremely angry with him, - 
and yet hesitated to make a martyr of him. UR 

Then the history-making bomb burst in Cal- - 
cutta, and all [Indian public, political anc economic, ^ 
activities were revolutionized. Har Da yalji, even — 
before Sri Aurobindo, had to leave india, or waste 4 
away in a British prison. He went to France and — 
rejoined the unique brotherhood of “In-t'a’s Political 4 
Exiles” — Shyamji Krishnavarma, Madame Cama, . 
Rana of Paris, Birendranath Chattonadhys ( Saro- E 
jini Naidu’s brother) and others. Because of his 
persona] sacrifice for a patriotic princinle, his pres- — 
tige was exceptionally high among all these com- — 
patriots, each of whom was unique and ardently — 
patriotic. | — NE 


REVOLUTIONARY WORK ABROAD E 
of — 


This “Exiles Group" laid the foundation | y P | 
what we now call “India’s Foreign Policy” — 1 tin 
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n ed. by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru with a rare 
| us, but in the spiritual sense. 


The he point, and a very important point, is that 
Exi xiles made other great countries ccnscious of 
X mo * ment for the independence of India, and 

the — of these countries for the Indian 
use in various degrees and fashions. London, 
ris, * eneva, Rome, Berlin and San Francisco and 
York and Tokyo — all these world capitals — 
ctivated for ihe Indian cause, and this was 
e by human beings — these Exiles of India. 


Bo ret back to Har Dayalji, he was ill with 
Lm Paris, and wandered on to Honolulu, 
ə he came to San Francisco in or around 
OE was here I was to meet him again, for 
ha d b )een intimate friends in Delhi. Without 
g into any "abcas I shall give here a few high 
Lh ix what Har Dayalj did for India in 


e fact that he was an Oxford —— who 

signed his scholarship, turned his back upon 
E and enriching official career, #3 an LC.S. 
aheb”, was already known to the authorities of 
U Jr — of California and Stanford and to 


sco and Oakland. Mr. John D. Barry, of the 
1ncisco Bulletin, a great newspaper edited by 
emont Older, wrote a series of biographical 
s about the Hindu genius, Har Dayal. 


MOVEM ENT LAUNCHED 


e winter evening a meeting was held by the 
evi of the University of California at 
Stile s Hall, off the campus, and a large number 
E rofessors and reporters were present. Lala 
i m the chief speaker and he declared : 

tish 1 in India is an infamy, anc we will 
i Ni "We will fight for our independence.” The 
| wa ment the fire. He had launched a new 
ung Sikh students, particularly Kartar Singh, 
dod Dayalji’s. gospel of patriotism among 
. and other Indian farmers and workers 
ughout California. A movement of the “people”, 
ily or even largely of the “educated Babu 
", was begun. Like Mahatma Gandhi, Har 
oet tremendous faith in the “common 
sople”, the vital yet illiterate workers and 
"This was his magic — his passion for 
ene not for the few of his own privileged 


nag 


be in India, outside." 
ipee lication. was to be most challenging : 


NA eH, 


YUL 


iat it meant — GADAR was tbe name by 
*3 Great Rebellion of 1857 was known to 
nd Hindi ——— peones: The British 


M 


W Wm Cause of India, now given a shape, 
X -aker up by Irishmen, fighting for their in- 
end lence, by the Germans and so forth: it 
ume an international issue for the first time in 
riod of the First World War. 
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: the great American newspapers of San 


.All the Exiles 
d for it; Har Dayalji a x —— — 


The espouse was rapid and: . What- 
s to ‘be ne? Har Dayalji said : “We must 
oe pub. cation to advocate our cause, to promote: 


t of Lis compton: among our own people wher- - 
The name of 


— Punjabi and United Provinces man 
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“GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE 


( Continued From Page 24 ) 


ment and a sense of 
The Gove 
ould 


factor — perhaps the most important factor — 
conditions the movement and progress of all plans 
and programmes, I refer to the human factor. 
Resources of a country lie in its men and materials. 
It is the balance between the two that is —— 
to yield the maximum results, 


GOVERNMENT — PEOPLE'S- CREATION 


I would conclude by referring oor’ ag 
query made of me by the 





” sopen 


villager in th -air 3 
rural gathering. His question at still rings in [oe Art cia 


“This Government have had. been in c 

affairs for nearly eight years now, but could you 

please tell us what the people have — got from . 
them?" If the question is the outward manifesta- 
tion of an anxious mind, it is, at the same time, 
indicative of an one-sided conception of rights. The 
impression that, unfortunately, lies in many minds 


Š is that the only function of the Government is to 


give and give and to the extent that they fail to 
give, they should stand condemned, Those who 
make demands of the Government often forget that 
they have a corresponding measure of responsibili- 
ties also to discharge. After all, what .s Govern- 
ment ? It is the people’s creation, it is the signa- 
ture of the greatest measure of common consent. 
And to sustain their own creation, people must work. 
Is not the Government a people’s movement in the 
ultimate analysis ? If so, it is for the people to - 
come forward and supplement the efforts ‘of the 


Government by their willing endeavours and un- . 


grudging cooperation. Let us look for à moment. 
to the Community Development Programme, It has 
created a stir in the villages not only in West Ben- 
gal but all over India. But ite success bas not been 
uniform everywhere. Its achievements have been 
in direct proportion to doses ir which the support 
and active cooperation of the people have been forth- 
coming, 
people have adopted it as their own programme. 
The Government has given the go, but the momen- 
tum has been accelerated by the energy and en- 
thusiasm of the people. 


During the last few years, I — had many 
opportunities of coming in contact with the people, 
particularly those in the rural sectors. 1 have no 


hesitation in saying that they are an excellent 


material, simple, unassuming and straightforward. 


^ With them anything can be done, once they are 
roused and enthused. 


os” » 


I, for one, do not believe 
that anyone will ever refuse. to lend his hand to a 
worthy cause. And what cause could be more 
worthy than the plan for improving the lot of the 
common man? What the Government have been 
able to do are known to everyone. 
are on the table. Judge them impartially and dis- 
passionately and one will not perhaps grudge the 
verdict that serious and honest endeavours have 
been made in circumstances none too placid and 
easy. The Government is grateful to the people for 


all that they have done to help the planus initiated — 
In the coming years, let them associate still — 
< more actively and intimately with the le of | 


so far. 


the Government and there is no —— 


frustration are bound to follow. - 


It has attained striking results where the / 
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CRYPTOGRAPHY AS A 


FACTO 





R IN WORLD fk.:sTORY 


By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJEE, M.A., Ph.D., D Litt. 


RYPTOGRAPHY or secret writing 
through codes and ciphers has 
been one of the most vital factors 
in world history, and is still a 
potent force in the domain of 
international relations. It is a 
pity that this art has not received 
YN in India the attention it richly 
C """ deserves. Cryptography may be 
briefly described as the art of writing messages 
which cannot be understood by anyone ignorant of 
the system employed. It is one of the most ancient 
of arts, and it would be hardly an exaggeration to 
Say that throughout the world’s history, battles, 
crowns and kingdoms have been won or lost, more 
through the knowledge of cryptography than from 
any other cause. 





The story of codes and ciphers is truly fascinat- 
ing. But, before we proceed to examine the history 
of codes and ciphers, let us first briefly indicate 
what a code or a cipher: actually is. When a word 
is made to stand for a phrase, or a sentence, or a 
whole message, it is called a code-word, The use of 
codes, therefore, requires the keeping of a code-boox 
or code-dictionary by the party sending the secret 
message and by the party receiving it. In a cipher, 
each ringle letter of the message is represented oy 
some other letter, figure, or symbol If the key 
thereof is known or remembered a cipher message 
can be easily deciphered. The use of cipher, there- 
fore, does not necessitate the carrying of code-books 
or any other mechanical equipment. Codes are 
generally used in the navies, whereas thc armies 
generally use ciphers. In diplomatic or secret 
Service work and in espionage, codes are generally 
preferred, because code messages can express more 
ideas in the shortest amount of space. 


AS OLD AS WRITING ART 


The history of codes and ciphers is so old that 
it is difficult to state when exactly they first origina- 
ted. It may even be supposed that they are almost 
as Old as the art of writing itself. Historians hold 
that the alphabet began originally as a series of 
pictures representing ideas and actions. This sort 
3f pictorial writing which flourished in the ancient 
world is known as hieroglyphics. In this sort of 
writing, every symbol possessed a distinct meaning. 
But, in course of time, the alphabet replaced the old 
dicture symbols, and in consequence lost the mean- 
ng which the former symbols had possessed. The 
ntroduction of the alphabet thus marks the begin- 
ling of cipher. Cipher, therefore, came into 
existence when and wherever people learnt the art of 
reading and writing. 5 


. In ancient Greece and Rome, secret writing was 
practised through cipher. Historians tell us that 








Julius Caesar used to send his secret messages 
through cipher alone, It is also believed that 


Charlemagne too employed ciphers to communicate 


with his distant agents, An example of a successful 
use of cipher message In the ancient times may be 
given from the history of Sparta. Lysander of 
Sparta was a great general He crushed the power 
of Athens, and was in his own day the most powerful 
man in Greece. Once, while he was encamped at 
Sestos, he accidentally received a secret message in 
cipher from a slave that his friend and eolleague had 
been murdered, the Governor of Persia had proved 


a traitor, and that there was danger of an immediate - 


rising in Sparta. The same night Lysander sailed for 
home, reached there in time, and saved the situation 


before it could be too late. It was thus a cipher 


which saved a general and an empire. 


DURING MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 


In the mediaeval times, however, codes too were 
Sometimes used along with the cipher. 
reference is to be found in the secret communica- 
tions of the Venetian ambassador at the Court of 
Austria. 
the King of Hungary as "P", and the Pope as “Q”. 
It is interesting to note that the ambassador usually 
referred to Austria as the "Sun". Gererally, how- 
ever, Italy, Spain and France used ciphers. The codes 
ani ciphers in mediaeval times originated from two 
different sources - priestly authors who sought to 


avoid the strict censorship of the Church authorities, . 
„and thieves and robbers who communicated with 


each other through code words or secret signs. The 


art gradually came to be adopted as the principal 


means of diplomatic and state correspondence. It 


may be incidentally mentioned here that the French . 


ambassador to Rome, in the time of Louis XIII, 
used to describe the Pope as “the rose”, Rome as 
“the garden”, Germany as “the stable", and Spain 
as “the manger”, The French ambassacor to Russia 
referred to the English ambassador as "the fox", the 
Austrian ambassador “the wolf", and so on. 


With the advent of modern times, secret writing 
gradually acquired a much greater impertance than 
it nad ever possessed before. An illustrasion may be 
given from the history of England of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. During her captivity in England, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, started a secret intrigue 
against Queen Elizabeth with a view to securing the 
throne of England for herself. She used to write to 
her supporters in cipher. Two of these, John Ballard 
and Anthony Babington, made an attempt to pro- 
cure Spanish help for Mary, and also plotted the 
assassination of Queen Elizabeth, Cecil and Walsing- 
ham. They also planned to rescue Mary from the 


place where she was kept confined. Mary was fully | 
aware of these plans, 
| approved of the plot to murder her | 


and she was believed 
val. Ru Za Dew, 
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- But, before the plans could materialise, the cipher 
i messages of the plotters including those of Mary were 
- accidentally intercepted and deciphered by Walsing- 
- ham. Most of the conspirators were in consequence 
A arrested, and Mary herself was eventually beheaded. 


t 


Thus it was cryptography which saved Elizabeth not 


+ 


x | only her throne but her life as well. 
_ FRANCIS BACON & HIS SYSTEM 


P. Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, is reputed to have 
Introduced a special mode of secret writing with only 


- two alphabets, "a" and "b", An examination of his 


" 
M 


_ system has. it is curious to note, led many modern 
- eryptographers to suppose that it was Bacon himself, 


anc , not Shakespeare, who had written the 


Shakespearean plays. This has indeed been one of 
the most intriguing problems in the history of secret 


$ 


"a Bang. 
— . The suggestion that Bacon wrote the dramas 


ascribed to Shakespeare first came from Horace 
- Waipole. Subsequently, Joseph Hart published a 
"treatise In support of Bacon’s claims, He was fol- 
Jowed by many others, Among them were the 
American authoress, Delia Bacon, the American 
politician, T. T. Donnelly, the American professor, 
- Dr. Owen, the latter's secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Wells 
- Gailup, and other writers such as William Stone 
_ Booth and Col George Fabyan. These writers used 
- their knowledge of cryptography to detect such secret 
references in Shakespeare's plays as might conclu- 
Sively establish the authorship of Bacon. Mrs. Gallup, 
- for example, made startling decipherments to show 
that in her youth Queen Elizabeth had secretly 
married the Earl of Leicester and had even a child. 
The child of this secret marriage was no other than 
Francis Bacon, and it is Bacon who wrote all the 
plays and works. attributed not only to Shakespeare 
bu | also to Burton, Ben Jonson, Peele, Greene, 
Marlowe and Spenser. It is needless to say that 
- this whole theory is fantastic, and is historícally 
Amprobable. The controversy only indicates the 
- extent to which ingenuity in the art of reading 
. secret writing could reach. 


INTERESTING ILLUSTRATION 


An example of the method employed by the 
‘upholders of the Baconian theory may not be out of 
pi ce here. William Stone Booth, it is interesting 
to note, found in Scene III, Act IV of Love's Labour's 
- Lost, the following lines :— 

E But with the motion of all elements, 

53 Courses as swift as thought in every power, 


E And gives to every power a double power. 


In the first line, there is “B”, in the second “Co”, and 
in the third "An". This was taken to mean a secret 
indication left by Bacon himself that he was the 
author of this play ! 


- 7 


_ After the Elizabethan period, secret writing 
began to influence the course of historical events to 
.&à much greater extent than before. After the deuth 
of Henry IV of France, there was a strong Huguenot 
movement in the country. The Huguenots were up in 
armed revolt, and were besieged in Realmont. 
‘During the siege, the Prince of Conde chanced to get 
hold of a man who was trying to escape through the 
lises. On search being made, a poem was founa in 
his possession. It was a secret message (roin the fort 
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from the Huguenots of Montauban, The interception 
of this secret message enabled Conde to secure 
surrender of Realmont the very next morning, 


AN ADVANCED SCIENCE 


In Louis XIV’s time, cipher was considerably 
used, and after the French Revolution cryptography 
became an advanced science in Europe. In England, 
secret writing had already acquired a permanent 
importance, especially during and after the Civil 


War. An instance may be cited here. After the 


death of Charles II, his bastard son, the Duke of 
Monmouth, plotted to obtain the throne of England. 
The Duke of Argyle joined in the plot, and sent 


messages to his friends in Scotland. One cipher 


message was accidentally intercepted. The message 
was to the effect that Argyle was to land on the west 
coast, of Scotland in early May, and Monmouth would 


simultaneously land on the west coast of England. 


James Il was thus forewarned, and all suspected 
persons where Argyle might land were thrown into 
prison. Subsequently, Argyle 
themselves were caught and hanged. Thus, James 
escaped overthrow because of successful crypto- 
graphy. Had James been a Wise ruler, 
have sat till his last day on the throne which his 
cryptographers had preserved for him, That was, 
however, not to be! 


During the wars of the French Revolution, the 


failure to find a good cipher cost many people their 
heads, and it brought death to a d i great leader— 
Charles Pichegru, genera] of the French army on 
the Rhine. One of his letters in cipher revealed that 


he intended to overthrow the French republice in 


favour of the king. For this Pichegru had to die in 
prison. Napoleon used cipher in his secret commu- 
nications, but sometimes he suffered badly from 


and Monmouth 


he could 


intercepted messages as, for example, in the Battle . 


of Leipzig. 


UTILITY IN WARFARE 


After the French Revolution, the invention of 
the electric telegraph carried cryptography a stage 
further. Henceforth, ciphers were almost obligatory 
in all important political and military communica- 
tions. In France, there was an attempt made to 
bring the Bourbons back to the throne after the fall 
of Napoleon, but the attempt failed simply because 
the secret messages of the chief plotters like 
Duchesse de Berry were intercepted. Again, shortly 
afterwards the police got hold of details regarding 
the conspiracy in favour of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
In the American Civil War secret writing was prac- 
tised by the rebel leaders, and the success of the 
Unionists was largely due to the fact that they could 
Successfully decipher the secret communications of 
the Confederates. In the Franco-Prussian War, the 
Germans could easily defeat the French, because 
they managed to intercept and read some of the 
most important secret messages of the French Arniy. 
In the Russo-Turkish War also, Russian success was 
to a large extent due to Turkish inability to read 
their own secret code messages; In the Boer War, 
the British used cryptography with marked profit. 

In the pre-War Europe, diplomats and spies 
considered it to be their most important duty to steal 
the codes and ciphers of rival powers. This enabled 
many clever impostors to sell bogus code books at 
fancy prices For 
ment was once cheated by a Serbian adventurer who 
soid a bogus code book of his country for 10,000 
Kroner. f 

Tke World Wer of 1814 found cryptography at 
lis height. From the day when the German radio 
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example. the Austrian Govern- 


( Continued On Page 242) . 










| VINOBA'S NEW SOCIETY PLAN 


By JOHN E. FRAZER 


N a day between today ard 31 
December, 1957, a thin, bespecta- 
cled man, clad in khadi, will 
announce to India that land, all 
land, belongs to the people, not 
EN 7 | to the present owners. , b 
i.e F .... This is the promise of Vinoba 
Vn  Bhave, made in an exclusive 
X cale interview in a landowner's swept 
'and garnished house in Coimbatore District of Tamil- 
nad. An American, I had gone south to walk and 
talk with the disciple of Gandhiji, and to ask, as I 
had known others to’ ask, what Vinoba would do if 
the goal of 5 crores donated land is not reached. 
oy one-tenth of that acreage has been subscribed 
us far. 


JUST A FIRST STEP 


"I don’t know what I myself will do", said Vinoba. 
“But there is no misgiving in my mind. It (the 50 
“million acres) is not a goal—it is simply a first step. 
The whole land can be distributed in a single day— 
provided we create the prorer atmosphere. I think 
the atmosphére- 1s being created. | 


"Just as you celebrate Christmas all over the 
world on a single day, so also land will be distri- 
buted. A date wil be fired, and in all the vill- 
ages (of India) people will declare that land 
belongs to God.” : 


I checked this statement later with Bhoodan 
party workers. There can be no doubt of the walk- 
ing saint’s resolve. On a certain day, yet to be deter- 
mined, he will put forth a principle, and then watch. 
wait, and walk while, like the Quit India movement, 
the idea takes root. 


THE SAINT'S WAY 


Vinoba is impressive. All his manner is resolute 
and decisive. He comes to the heart of a matter, 
disposes of people and papers quickly, goes on to the 
next subject. Schedules run n time. If he i» to speak 
at 5-30, he speaks at 5-30 Departing from one vill- 
age to go. to the next, he leaves the house almost 
hurriedly, flinging his cloth about him, walking 
impatiently, ia y Ws 





His steps are firm, his shoes, of brown cloth, 
planted firmly but lightly on the ground. He stops 
halfway in the march for a cup of curds; on arrival, 
he sits immediately, and, perspiration is patted from. 
his legs. His voice is thin, not strong, but his ges- 
tures. are strong He taps his knees flatly when he 
speaks to an audience. covers and uncovers his watch 
on the platform beside him, prays silently, lips 
moving gently, with intensity ; smiles warmly. “Same 
like the Gandhiji”, said a Madras bearer to the 
writer. “Very soft man", 


Like westerners, I knotted my legs trying to sib- 


cross-legged. Vinoba motioned. me closer. “I am a 
little hard of hearing”» In the desire to catch and 







each word, I appeared inattentive, not 


^- of all private property. ` 
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watching his face closely as he spoke: he stopped, — 


placed a hand on my shoulder, and said with. & ` 
flashing twinkle, “Are you hard of heering too?” D 


WHAT’S SHAME ? ; 


I asked for comment on a criticism 1 had heard, __ 
that Bhoodan promotes a national guilt-feeling. He 1 
did not understand this. I explained that a landowner _ 
might donate out of compulsion, or sheme, nut out __ 
of compassion. This shame might reach national — 
proportions. Uoc ee — 
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"There is always a complexity of motives in the 738 
human mind”, Vinoba then said. “Shame is there. 
Shame is also a kind of knowledge. A child is nob 
ashamed to be naked, but a grown-up boy is. Me 
has knowledge. Shame presupposes knowledge, A 


"Those giving out of shame give owt of knowe 
ledge. They feel it is their duty to give. If they 
feel that compunction, there is nothing wrong. ff a 
I can sense the atmosphere, most people are giving 
out of the goodness of their hearts-—bu: 
of shame", dis RS 


PLANS NEW SOCIETY P yl 
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Emphasis in: Vinoba’s movement, to some observ⸗ ^ 
ers, is altering. From simple appeals fcr a gift of ^ . 
land, out of compassion and love, Vinoba now pleads q* 
for a new society. He wishes to change the structure 
of India, then of the world, Jayaprakash Narayan, 
speaking in Madras, declared that “just as the ‘goal PR 
of Gandhiji was to inculcate fearlessness, to teach b. 
every Indian to work for freedom, ‘so she goal of ~ 
Vinobaji is through force of love and reason to bring 
about a human revolution, to give up al. and build  - 


a — civilization based on social ownersalp of pros- - 
pe y", . : É 





.. This is a large dose to swallow. I asked Vinoba- « 
if, as greater ambition dominates the movement, the, 
land-gift idea might not suffer. | vous 


"Flowers are :dropped",.he said, “and fruits ap- 
pear. Suppose. emphasis on iand disappears and 
higher. things come. - There is. nothing to be grieved 
about. You sow a seed, and you find that At dis⸗ 
appears: - But out of that seeà, flowers and fruits.) -~ 
come.- The -unity of the seed is not destroyed—it 
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manifests-itself in different forms. The seed is not ji 

lost. And so long as I do not go by airplane you can 

be sure that the land movement is. going on !" — 
ZU 


PRIVATE PROPERTY 


What about private property? In the gramdan P i: 
villages of Bihar, land is now wholly owred by the ~ 
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village; there is no private ownership. Even E. 
village stores are village-owred, accerding © t5. ie 
Vinoba’s formula of “one village one family". I 


ask whether he cimed 
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in’ fact, at the’ s 
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- private property. I should feel (for example) that 
= my body is my responsibility, my private property. 
. have a responsibility to keep it fit. But I should not 
= . have the view that my body is meant for me alone--- 
it is my duty to keep it fit for society. 

— NO "ME" & "MINE" 

‘I want to do away with ‘me’ and ‘mine’, and let 
us use the words *we' and 'ours. In the Bible are 
~ . the words, ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit’. There is 
a difference between poor, and poor in spirit. (He 
implies here that man should be humble). You can 
have your own automobile (as an example), as you 
——. have your own food, provided you use it for society. 
=- Your own development is a public concern, and you 

a are in charge of it”. 

— — If Sarvodaya is a world society, how can it con- 
~ tribute to world peace? And how, particularly, 
- would Vinoba apply Sarvodayan principles to specific 
questions like Suez? 

- SUEZ & NASSER 

“Egypt is a small nation”, Vinoba said, “and 
— against it are strong nations like England, France, 
— A and America. What should they do? “Agree with 
= thine adversary quickly"—and finish the matter. 
—— Suez is no real question, but a fiction. Big nations 

- should be strong enough to agree with their adver- 
-  Sary, and the problem would be solved. When Nasser 
_ says he will keep the canal open for all, why not test 

-  Egybt's sincerity? If I were a representative of 

— America and Britain, out of strength of my position 
I would fully trust Nasser, and I would have patience 
because I am strong enough”. 


_ WORLD PEACE " 
— . Abot world peace:  - 
=. ., “I have often said that a land gift deed is a vote 
= for world peace. I claim this movement is doing for 
"world peace what is not being done anywhere in the 
—— world. Here we are trying to change the basis of 
_ human society. Sarvodaya will first have to trans- 
_ form Indian government and Indian society, and 
_ through them the world. We can't expect to change 
—.. the world without changing India. To outward ap- 
=  pearancees this is a national movement: but actually 
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it is an international movement, broad and inclu- 
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— . . Perhaps it is rash for an outsider, and presump- 
A ous, to judge Sarvodaya on short acquaintance. 
M impressions remain, as one reads, talks, and 
_ then watches Vinoba among the villagers, or walking 
- a dark morning road in silence, a lantern bearer in 
E pont and quiet, devoted followers pressing forward 
a steadily with him. 
RO WORKERS’ CONFIDENCE 
_ - A first impression is one of continuing confi- 
— dence. There is no slackening of enthusiasm among 
_ the workers I talked to—“they are hopeful and con- 
_ ident”, said Vinoba. Gifts of land may decline, but 
devotion continues. Every party worker to whom I 
— spoke declared firmly that interest in Vinoba’s walks 
= was increasing; more workers are joining, and the 
= sense of mission is stronger than before. 
m. And still the desperate need continues, as only 
- . the blind in heart could fail to see. I watched the 
. searching, hungered stares, particularly of women in 
Villages, as Vinoba spoke: some hope for a change 
. must surely stir within these people. Gandhi's ques- 
tion, ‘Pray tell me, what am I to do with a fifth of 
— the human race on the verge of starvation ?", still 
bitterly cries for an answer. 


'VINOBA'S TOMORROW 
One asks, however, as others are asking. whether 
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the simplicity of land sharing, gale all cap under- 
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stand and perhaps agree with, is not lost in a com- 


plexity of dreams for a new society, 
Vinoba’s tomorrow is a world dominated | 
love, not a new idea, but the world’s strongest 
idea ; but he allies theology with a specifie eco- 
nomic system—a unanimous society, where all 
goods, all property will be socially owned. 

In more practical aspects, also, questions arise, A 
Bhoodan leader told the writer in Coimbatore that. 
80 per cent of all land collected by Vinoba is still 
undistributed. 'The Herculean task has not yet been 
—— But administration is part of revolution 

0. 


CALL OF LOVE 


The deepest instincts of the human heart res- 
pond to the call of love and generosity, and it is to 
these that Vinoba first appealed. Now he goes fu 
ther, to the new ideal society. Is this where I 
wants to go? ' cog 

On a day between now and 31st December, 

1957, a thin, frail man, walking a dusty road, wiil 

give India a chance to decide, 


DURGA PUJA IN ASSAM - 


( Continued From Page 12 à 

Durga Puja on an astounding scale. An , goats 
and buffaloes, were sacrificed in hund , and 
bhawanas (vilage operas) and folk-plays were orga- 
nised on a lavish scale. It was open for 
public co-operation, and those who refused or failed 
to do obeisance to the Goddess, as desired by the 
Queen, were forced under threat of death to dos 
obeisance to the Goddess. The Vaishnava preachers, 
including Chaturbhuj, a powerful spiritual head of 
the volatile Moamaria sect, were invited by the Queen 
to the celebrations. As is natural, Chaturbhuj aud. 
his followers politely refused to do obeisance to the 
Goddess. At this, the Queen had them brought to 
the place of worship under threat of arms, and were 
forced to do obeisance to Goddess Durga at her 
behest; their foreheads were forcibly besmeared with 
in: blood of the animals that were sacrificed in the 
ritual. | 1 


CRUEL BLOOD BATH 


The efforts made to introduce Durga Puja into 
the religious life of Assam constitute a history of 
political discord and cruel blood-bath. This is 
first chapter of the history of the introduction of 
Durga worship here; the second chapter of it came 
to be written with the Bengalis who came to this 
country along with British administrators. The 
Spirit in which the Britishers introduced Christmas 
celebrations into this country ie. to keep up home 
traditions in a foreign country, was the spirit behind 
the enthusiasm of the Bengalis who came with them 
in their efforts to make Durga Puja an item of reli- 
gicn here. It was natural to a people separated; 
from their homeland and their local cultural 
environments. ` 

By now, it has, naturally enough, gone deep into 
the mind and heart of the people here, and it is 
with great eagerness that they await the autumn to 
come, and with it the Durga Puja,—the autumn be-. 
bause it brings a refreshing time and the Durga 
Puja because it brings them the joy of celebrations 
and a few care-free days from the chronic tedii of 
life. It is an undeniable fact that the deep religious 
appeal of it and its mysterious and highly esoterig 
aspects are over-shadowed by the spirit of gay aban- 
don and joie de vivre inherent in its very life-spirit. 
Whatever religious appeal of the Puja exists, it = 
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only in its pale cast. — 
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ALURAM VIDYADVIGAJA came 
back home after having finished 
Jis long tour round the globe ex- 
tending over a period of well- 
nigh four decades and a half, 
rich with scientific lore both 
ancient and modern. Nothing sur- 
prised him so much, neither the 
present Howrah Bridge, nor the 
spacious roads like Vivekananda Spur and Chitta- 
ranjan Avenue, nor even the tall mansions that 
skirt them, as the red pieces of cloth with the words 





Sarvajanina Durga Puja inscribed on them with bold 


silver letters, suspended high across these thorough- 
fares almost regularly a furlong apart, from a 
verandah to a verandah across the streets. Soon he 
found himself asking, ‘What do these things really 
portend? Are they commercial advertisements ? In 
our time they used to write Pujar Vipula Ayojana. 
Are they something akin to that or are they merely 
kite-flying by party politicians ?' 


Ere he could come to any definite conclusion, 
his car swirled into an alley, kissed a ground-floor 
balcony and stopped at the entrance of his ancestral 
house. Some youngsters assembled on the balcony 
with bunches of paper in hand resembling Fooklets 
of lottery (Raffle) tickets greeted him with folded 


arms. He returned their greetings, exchanged smiles 
with them and said: ‘Do I know you at all my 
young friends? No, you were none of you perhaps 
born when I left home last ! 


'No sir', replied the boys, ‘We are satellites of 
. great men. We move in high circles Your name 
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and eminence have reached our ears. So, we 1 
gather round you. x 


, 
‘So nice of you, replied Kal.ram, ‘but this is 
perhaps the proper time, either for you or for 1 
to pick up new acquaintance.’ D 
‘No sir, subscription sir, we leave you qu. 


cried out a pert youngster of the party. a 

Kaluram smiled at him and asked, ‘What am 
to subscribe for? ‘For the Sarvajanina Durga Pt 
sir,’ came the reply. 13 


‘Glorious!’ ejaculated Kaluram, ‘You have ec 
just in time! I was simply getting mad to know wt 
it actually meant. Come in, zome to my ro 
please.’ 

Kaluram led the way, the boys followed E 
looking askance at each other. Soon they all ent 
ed Kaluram's office room. K- 


WHAT THIS PUJA? 


When they had all taken tħeir seats ut 
began, ‘Yes, my friends, what is Sarvajanina Dut 
Puja? Nothing of it was even in air when I l 
home. Is it really a form of congregational worship 


‘No, no, sir, nothing of the kind, replied 
leader of the juvenile party, ‘Cnly one and 
minister officiates at the functiom The rest are 
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spectators.' 


E 
'No, sir, another person pleys 







prompter.’ Thus corrected second boy. Tc 
CUM 

'"Yes,I know that’, reped Kaluram, ‘He is kn 

as Tantradharaka'. ‘Yes sir, yes oto 
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Sarvajanina ? enquired Kaluram and added, 
sn I was a small boy, like many of you present 
„ I read a poem named Universal Prayer—Father 
Jl etc. That poem was translated as Sarvajanina 
ra Sakaler pita tumi tumi sarvamaya. So, I 
rally thought it to be a universal worship of 
va where Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains, Parsees 
stians and all others could participate. 


“Surely sir, we have no objection to anybody's 
ng part in it, if he chooses to do so”, observed 
‘of the boys to which Kaluram réplied, "Yes that 
‘be so, but some such element must be intro- 
sd in the worship so that none might feel any 
iple in joining in it. Rabindranath was a great 
;, Others before him might or might not have 
sred him in poetic genius, but there is no deny- 
the fact that today Rabindranath’s name is 
e universally known than any of his predeces- 
Go to any part of the world and ask the people 
e, they will say, yes We know him through 
aslations of his poems. Have you ever stoppe 

iink of the real cause of this world-wide fame? 


"The boys cried, ‘No, no.’ 
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Kaluram went on: ‘Rabindranath never drew his 
ic inspiration from any wonder of Nature such 
Aurora Borealis, or Niagra Falls, or the Amazon 
the Himalays, which are but special gifts to parti- 
r countries, but the subject matter cf his poems 
confined to the commonest gifts of Nature, such 
he blue sky, purling streams, green foliage, gentle 
eze etc. which one comes across everywhere. 
ice his universal appreciation, You are, therefore, 
ntroduce in the Sarvajanina worship something 
ch is not merely a monopoly of a few but really 
mon to the human race.’ | | 
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)NDERFUL RESEARCH ! 


‘Yes, please find out what that element is and we 
l spare no pains to introduce it in our mode of 
ship. As a matter of fact a competition has 
wù up almost unwittingly among the different 
ies about the introduction of novelty. So, yearly 
‘novelties crop up in different sectors.’ Thus 
sested one amongst the boys present there. 


Kaluram answered: ‘In my humble view man is 
porn self-seeker. Self-seeking is congenital to 
human race. I am supported by Darwin in 
view, although he uses a different expression, It 
n this struggle of self-seeking that the fittest 
me survives. So the present generation of men 
"women is only the cream of self-seekers' com- 
nity. Parents’ love towards their children, which 
ts so speciously. selfless, is not altogether free 
n expectation of help in times of need. So my 
7s, try and introduce this self-seeking element 1n 
r mode of worship and you wil find that not 
y all men but all:birds and beasts will join you in 
me 


Ce 
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Laushter marked the scene and the boys re- 
rked: Thank you sir, for your wonderful research, 
that element is not altogether absent in the pre- 
t day Sarvajanina Puja. 
ACE SHORTAGE 
“Very well’, said Kaluram, ‘tell me all about your 
culties and I shall remove them scientifically as 
as it lies in my power to do so’. : 
‘Our first difficulty is about space,’ remarked one 
the boys and added, ‘Influx of displaced persons in 
city has encroached upon so much of its space 
4 hardly a square ‘foot of vacant land is now 
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available for the erection of the pandal. 'The other 
factor is also of no mean order. Sarvajanina Puja 
is increasing by leaps and bounds every year due 
to party faction.’ 

‘Paucity of space is no rea] difficulty to scientists 
nowadays’, replied Kaluram and edded ‘Modern 
a can create space almost ad lib, out of 
ime.’ 


«Can't follow sir’ burst out some of the boys. 

Kaluram replied, ‘Why not? Haven’t you noticed 
in cinema houses light converted into speech? It is 
analogous to that, here time is converted into 
space,’ = gee 

‘How can we possibly believe it unless we actually 
see it done as in the case of light and speech?’ re- 
marked those boys. 


‘Yes, you will follow me after you have heard me 
in full’, replied Kaluram and went on: ‘Yes, by 
applying the theory of commintern scientists can 
now convert time into Space so that one having 
time eternal at one’s command can easily convert . 


it into infinite space.’ | 


‘Yes sir, we have heard of the theory, but haven't 
yet seen it applied to any practical purpose. Thus 
replied the leader of the young men’s party, and 
added: ‘Please give us some practical advice, we 
are sick of theories.’ 


SOLUTION OF SPACE DIFFICULTY 


'Kaluram now went on with a grave and philo- 
sophical look: ‘The oft-committed fallacy about space 
is to think it limited to the earth’s surface alone, for- 
getful of its existence in abundance between the earth 
and the sky. The first businessmen to take ad- 
vantage of it commercially were the Railway people 
when they introduced upper and lower berth in the 
compartments of carriages for conveyance of pas- 
sengers. But the greatest exploitation of this space 
that has uptill now been made is by the American : 
architects who have introduced sky-scrapers in their 
country (Laughter). 


‘But sir’, said the leader, ‘we have been allotted 
a delta shaped pavement at the crossing of two 
main thoroughfares. Its measurement hardly touches 
10 sq.ft., and we have to keep clear space for a 
two-way traffic. How can that be feasible?’ 

‘Why not?’ replied Kaluram, ‘Erect scaffoldings 
with layers of shelves. The different images can be 
arranged in a vertical column each being accommo- 
dated in each of these layers of shelf.’ 


‘How can that be, sir? asked a boy, ‘Lakshmi 
and Saraswati are to remain by the side of Mother 
Durga.’ 


‘Not necessarily’, retorted Kaluram, ‘Some people 
place Saraswati on the right side of Durga while 
others place her on the left side. So you see there 
is no hard and fast rule to follow about the location 
of these images. Besides, these two goddesses are 
neither A.D.C.s to Durga, nor did they ever partici- 
pate in the fight against the demon Mahisha. They 
are silent figures, mere side shows and function 
like apothecary’s show bottles.’ (Laughter) 'No, this 
objection must be overruled. What next please?’ 


‘How do you propose to arrange them’? enquired 
the leader. 

‘Yes, that's a point to be settled, answered 
Kaluram and said, ‘Ganesha must be placed at the 
pottom and Shiva at the top’. 

‘Why?’ asked the boys. ‘Ganesha is to be wor- 
shipped first and Shiva last,’ replied Kaluram. 

‘All right sir, we appreciate,’ replied the boys. 

; Kartick must be placed just above Ganesha ready, 
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KALURAM (tS A MAN OF 
WONDERFUL IDEAS AND 
BOLD INNOVATIONS 


with bow and arrow, lest Shani might once more do 
him any harm. Of course ordinary arrows won’t do, 
r they must be tipped with some explosives.’ Thus 
proposed Kaluram and the boys agreed. 
Then came the question of the two- wives of _ 
Vishnu, Who was to get the precedence? a 
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himself has not assigned precedence to any and ha J 
always allowed them equal status, So, how to decide 
this troublesome question of precedence of the two 
co-wives ? Kaluram cut this Gordian knot by 
judging the ratio of their devotees. Undout ity 
Lakshmi claims the larger number, As times are 
getting harder her devotees are increasing by leaps — 
and bounds. The schoo] teachers, who had ere long 
been exclusive devotees of Sarasvati, being pine ved. 
with poverty are now turning their heels to her and 
casting a look of supplication at Lakshmi, So, it s 
settled that Lakshmi should have precedence over 
Sarasvati and should be placed above the shelf oc- 
cupied by Sarasvati, Accordingly, Sarasvati's place s 
allotted to the shelf above that of Kartick < d 
Lakshmi’s to the next above it. The fifth shelf from 
the bottom is to be occupied by Mahisha and the on 3 
above it, which is to be pretty high, is assigned for. 
Durga on Her lion. The one above Durga's being - 
the topmost is reserved for Shiva, Nobody having. 
ralsed any objection this arrangement stood con- : 
firmed, E 


ANOTHER DIFFICULTY — 


a 


A point, however, was raised as to how the offer- - 
ings were to reach the deities on the upper shelves. | 
Kaluram at once answered: ‘By means of a toy rocket — 


we 
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flowers and other offerings are to reach them,’ So, 
this point also was settled, 3 

At this suggestion the boys cried out: ‘Sir, you A 
&re a man of wonderfu] ideas and bold innovations, 
we leave the entire management at your hands, we | 
will utilize our energies in collecting subscriptions. 1 
So, please say how much you propose to subscribe — 
to our funds. h; 


Kaluram said, ‘I shall bear the whole expense . 
of your Sarvajanina Puja, if you only follow my p 
advice.' - 

The boys raised thelr eyes 1n wonder at him and : 
he continued: ‘You see we are scientists, we can ` 
turn coal into diamond. So, we are never în want ` 
of money. Diamond is only jewellers’ favourite, but — 
gold and silver are favourites of all’. "e 

'Can you make gold out of nothing?' asked one — 
of the boys and Kalurin replied: "That's not at - 
all a difficult job, but we should stay our hands in ` 
the matter. All civilized governments are now 1 
converting paper into gold and silver and we should . 
not tread on government's toes in this matter! 
(Laughter) ` . 3 













GRAND PREPARATIONS! T 


The next day Kaluram inspected the delta- . 
shaped spot, had high scaffoldings erected with — 
shelves and placed the images in the order proposed - 
the day before. In course of a few days he brought - 
several helicopters. fixed telescope on the parapets’ . 
of high buildings of the town as well as on the high - 


La 


ed broadcasting instruments in a park in orth Cal- . 
cuta. and converted that park simultaneously into — 
an airport and a landing station of numerous hangs — 
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ing bridges and hanging roads constructed tempo- 
rarily to divert the crowd of spectators, flash lights 
were fixed on tree-tops to illumine the sky so that 
plane-crash and other such accidents could be 
‘avoided. A network of rope-ways were constructed 
to send Puja offerings to the deities from devotees 
^ 4 
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AFTER THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRASAD 
“BY AIR, THE RECITAL OF CHANDI WAS 
BROADCAST TO REMOTE PARTS OF 
Bes THE WORLD 


of far off lands. A publicity board was set up to 
proclaim this festivity to the far easterners and far 
westerners through their representatives in Cal- 
cutta. An unprecedented enthusiasm prevailed in the 
town ami its suburbs, Devotees’ excitement knew no 
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bounds. Visitors from foreign countries began to 
pour in. Some were accommodated in the Tereti 
Bazar colony of the town and entertained in sub- 
terranean gambling dens after being served with 
black tea, prawn cutlets, roasted bacon etc, others 
were housed in sky-scrapers as could be found in 
Calcutta-1, and were entertained In a cinema house 
at Chowringhee after being served with cocoa, ice- 
creams etc.; still others were lodged in the secret 
cells of a defunct fort in the Calcutta Maidan with 
iron guards to protect their secrecy. They were 
entertained with secret games of an astute nature 
after being served with secret dishes, everything 
being secret with them, 


PRASAD: SCIENTIFIC DISTRIBUTION - 


On the Mahasaptami day a specia) police force 
was seen hovering in chartered Dakota planes round 


the monumental pandal and shouting through , 


mikes *Apahatasi  Asurani Vedisata’ (Evil spirits 
round the pandal go to the ruin) Some helicopters 
fitted with ambulance requisites and bearing red 


cross marks were seen lifting with the help of para- 
chutes the injured people from amidst the mass of 
pedestrians struggling on hanging roads and hang- 
ing bridges, the main thoroughfares being reserved 
for vehicular traffic. | 


When the Puja was over prasads or the sacra- 


ments of the deities were dropped from flying planes ^ 


packed in plastic bags with marks of Swastika on 
them specially made for the occasion, in the same 
way as is done in times of war to the besieged 
garrison. Charanamrita or the sacred washings of 
the deities’ feet were also dropped in like manner 
sealed in plastic ampullae. When these things 
threatened to get exhausted the Governor of the 
management ordered the prasadas still remaining 
to be pulverized into fine attenuation and sprinkled 
through sprays to the devotees assembled in the 
pandal zone. Charcnamrita too was ordered to be 
reduced to mist and cast over them in nebular 
form. Nobody, of course, ostensibly grudged at this 
arrangement which ensured even distribution to all, 
but many felt sorry at heart for not having stomach 
loads of prasadas, 
ceremony the recital of Chandi was. broadcast to 
remote parts of the world such as North Cape, 
Godhab, Honoluloo ete, where it was stil an un- 
heard of things. In this way passed- the three-day 
worship of Mother Durga amid thumping excitemeut 
and cheers. | 


IMMERSION: IMAGES IN BALLOONS - 


When the fourtn day came difficulty arose as to 
the immersion of the images. How to take them out { 
through these heavy throngs of people? Kaluram 
solved the problem by taking them in transparent 
balloons so that every one who once turned his eyes 
at the sky could easily have a full view of the images 
flying. They are landed in a sea-moth moored in 
the river Hooghly. That vessel moved listlessly on 
the river exhibiting the images to the long lines of 
spectators who had assembled on both banks of the 
stream. People from different bridges fitted with 
telescopes also saw them through those instruments. 
So did also the people gathered on the 'ugh terraces à 
of the telescone-fitted houses near the strand. 
Durga Devi being a fighting Goddess, immersion cere- 


( Continued on Page 48) 
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After this pradsada distribution 
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“Yes, take it all around, there is quite a gocd 
deal of information in this book. I regret this very 


— Mark Twain in his preface to “Roughing 
i it and the Innocents al Home” 
ITH me, it is not otters but frogs. 
Two hundred frogs. No, two 
, thousand frogs. Stewing out. 
No, don’t tell it. I know it 
myself. I know very wel! that at 
J my time of life, “frogs” should 
hardly be a suitable subject to 
spill on people,—specially in a 
es "Puja" number. A week ago, I 
had no such designs. 





In point of fact, I was just on the brink of a 
rip» brain-wave,—“humorous” as they call it,—and 
then three days ago, this friend of my youth came 
and filled me up with frogs. He told me al] that 
could conceivably be told about frogs in the course 
of One morning. 


You remember what happened to me when 
another friend .dropped in and talked "cement" for 
three hours? You should, for I told you all about it 
in one of my Sunday talks His sole excuse was that 
he was not getting cement for his house from “Con- 
tro." So he sought relief by talking cement to me. 
He got it after he had finished. All 1 got was a head 
NBC t » aL Eft da cbe oot un le SS ma 
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full of cement. Fu; three days, I cculd only speak cn -. 
the subject oi cement,  - — 


On the fourth day, a loud speaker down my | 
street crashed into song and broke the spell The — 
shell, I mean. | 


The surprising part of this man's breaking into - 
the "frog" theme was that 1 had never suspected him 
of having any truck with these animals. I thought ~ 
that 1 could say of him what Wordsworth the poet - 
had said of another man in the context of "prim- ` 
roses"; 


“A bull-frog by a river’s brim 
Was just a bull-frog to him 
And was nothing more." 


It couldn't be anything more with other bees - 
buzzing in his bonnet for years No», not quite bees. — 
Birds, This man has birds on the brain. Iie is. what is 
commonly called a "bird-watcher." M 


He watches birds Heaven Krows why, but he ~ 
does. No bird can escape his watching. Miss Mallika — 
Mala bathing in the Dhakuria Lake might escape the  . 
eyes of our research students but nething tn feathers . 
could elude the watchful eye of this bird-watcher. 


One moment, he would be talking ‘intently - 
about Tagore and his contributiors to humanity. - 
Next moment, his eyes would light on a crow or à - 
rook or a sparrow or something out of the window, - 
—and he would quietly pass out as if you had . 
shot a horse's dose of morphine int5 his veins, After - 
that, No Tagore, no humanity, nothing. 4 EM 

And then he would walk out ef the room, sort — 
of "sleep-walking," and shadow that bird for.miles. — . 
_ lt is on record that once whei he was lunche — 
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ing with a friend on the latter’s back verandah, he America by hundreds, like monkeys, A Bombay hotel 
A is making a special feature of them in its menus. 


‘saw a bird pottering in an adjoining field. Nobody So the price is shooting up. The question of a price 






‘else did. He left that table without a word and re- control on frogs is being hotly debated in the know- 
f- ledgeable circles of Kottayam. 

F If he had stopped there, 

B l AROMBAU HOTEL. perhap t — not have 

p: 3 en so . But he didn’t 

p —S 1$ MAKING A stop, He confessed that my 

ie SPECIAL FEATURE “Bang” had tickled him to 

= T such effect that he had been 

| —E OF THEM iN iTS giving a miss-in-baulk to the 

MENUG birds for the last two months 


and watching forgs only. He 
had also read up al! available 
on the subject. 

T He said that the Travan- 
core-Cochin forgs were 24 in- 
ches in size and the males had 
black patches on their throats. 
They are remarkable among 
amphibians for their readiness 
to take to brakish or even salt 
water, They occur in the 
Himalayas up to 7000€ ft. 

I asked him, ho» did he 
know al] this ? He said that 
he had read it all in Stern- 
dale’s “Mammals of India." I 
asked him again, what made 
him read  Sterndale's what- 
ever-it-was and who was Stern- 
dale, anyway ? He confessed 
that it was all brought on by 
my “Bang!” After that, I 

| sank back in my bed. He went 

er MNT eee M = on with his job. 

[ turned to it in the evening when, the family was . "The common Indian toad (Safo melanostictus)", 
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he drooled, “is a crawler rather than a hopper in its 
_ sitting down to dinner. He explained that it was. 3  . gait, It readily comes indoors. The bull-frog (Rana 
f rare variety of the “Shrike,” and naturally, he want- tigrina) is the largest amongst Indian frogs, It 
"ed to get a first-hand knowledge of its habits. spends much of its time in water. 'The Tree frog is 
f It is also on record that S hohes Dite ss sieige tss 
' once he held up traffic on the FROGS CAN PUFF THEMSELVES. ==: 
| Chowringhee junction for full OUT UNDER EMOTIONS Like ANGER, 
| three minutes, — standing on \ e LAME, og J&ALoUSN 


the middle of the road and 
- staring at something. When 
the sergeant came up, he 
pointed to a bird on a tree-top. 
The sergeant had a lot to say 
- but didn't say them. Just the 
-. day before, the Commissioner 
-— had given a talk to the “Force” 
"on the importance of Courtesy 
_ in crises. 
c When he started bringing 
_ the frog motif into the conver- 
- sation, I asked him why he 
- was doing it. “Why “frogs”? 
He was surprised at the ques- 
tion. He said that he under- 
-~ stood I was interested in frogs, 
He had read my article 
“Bang!” in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika. Did I know that the 
price of frogs in Travancore- 
Cochin had gone up last week 
| from one anna to double that 





amount ? I didn't. He said that whether T believed "Sometimes, frogs have what Sterndale calls a ^" 
it or not, it remained a fact. ‘dry time. Then they get thin. They absorb plenty 
It was all because of these frogs belonging to the d T and become plump again and fit for the 


. galine species “Rana Limnocharis,” edible and very "Frogs can puff themselves out unde: emotions 
L mapnlos i» the ITSA Frogs were heine exported to —( Continued on Paae 48) 
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' SATIRE is the medium, in poem 
or prose, for holding up to 
delightful ridicule the failings and 
follies and the lapses and defaults 
of the people in the contemporary 
society. It does not respect any 
persons or personalities, Indeed, 
,more often than not, the higher 
‘strata of the society sre the easy 
and handy victims of satirical assaults. The assault 





may or may not be born of malice. Its objective. 


may be reformative. But there is no. denying that 
it wobbles on the borderline of the corrective zea] and 
benevolent wickedness. Whether it does or does not 
leave a sting, a satire is an index of the vigilant eyes 
of the social or political watchdogs who would let no 
Slip go ‘unbarked’. 


The satirists lend fa and jest to the social life 


which sometimes suffers from dull monotony. 
Eighteenth century Calcutta was a blend of many 
conflicting vices and virtues, of simple undertones 
and outrageous excesses. In the twilight of those 
early days, the English settlers led a 'ife which could 
not be claimed, in general, to be a story of untainted 
virtues. Lapses and false steps were there, and often 
in plenty. Merriments, in many instances, degene- 
rated into unseemly indulgences, Easy wealth and 
easy conscience made an unholy alliance in which 
the old and the youngsters were active partners. 
But sere. —* a St idees of the people who 
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| Questions-and-Answers. 
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most common instrument, not always unsuce set 
wielded, was social satires mostly ventilated t 
the hospitable columns of the journals - 
periodicals. 


JAMES AUGUSTUS HICKY a 


James Augustus  Hicky, the wild Trishman w 
gave India her first English rewspaper, was on 
the earliest satirists of Calcutta, Himself a mar i 
easy conscience and suffering from no over-bu rde 
of scruples, Hicky would not pardon the follies 
failings in his contemporaries, Sometime in ‘ti 
his famous. Gazette gave a ruce but enjoyable s 
to its readers by a pungent satire in the Piso 
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What is Commerce ? 
Gambling. 
What is the most eardinal virtue ? ) 
Riches. No 
What is fraud ? TIN 
Detection. € 
What is beauty ? 

Paint. 

What is punctualitr ? 
An observation of the a ppointir 
duelling and intriguing. 
What is gentility ? 
Extravagance. 


Who are ne piopi d 
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is: in the form of an advertisement sometime 
T 81. It read: 
i 8 "WANTED - A resolution not to bribe, or @ 
determination not to be bribed. 


| - LOST - The dignity of high life in atten- 
D tion to trifles. 


STOLEN - Into the country, the inhabitants 
oj Esplanade. 


| ON SALE - For ready money whatever ought 
y * to be purchased by merit only.” 


The ^ veiled references are to the undesirable 
. habits to which the contemporary English 
bitants of Calcutta had become all too suscepji- 
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OROUS EXCHANGES 

L Ov s-making is as old as the Man and Woman. 
re is nothing wrong With it as iong as it is within 
3 and does not overtoe the bounds of graceful 
‘aint. But in those days it sometimes went into 


p which the accepted codes of decorum and 
could not sanction. Amorous exchanges of 


E LOVERS MIGHT BE 
E | Bii up, BUT NOT $6 
THE NEIGHBOURS 
















s and side-long glances came in for a good deal 
anter. Once a member of the Government toox 
ry for a Miss Wranghams - a charming lady of 
; h ours. ee it was not long before their affairs, 
=. 31. they thought, they had succeeded in keeping 
the public gaze, came to be widely known and 
red the subject of saucy social gossips. Imagine 
discomfiture of the unsuspecting gentleman 
one fine morning he opened his paper to find : 


"Counselor Feeble now constantly drinks 

a sort of cordial dram which he calls W-g-h 

. eye-water and of which he drinks so freety 
. . that he dye see, retires tipsy - he, he !” 

In 1781, there appeared another satirical sketch 

against whom it was directed is not known. It 
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“LOST on the Racecourse, 
TP ing, Buxley Clumsey’s | 
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last Monday 
whilst he 
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stood simpering at the footstep of Hooka 
Turban’s carriage.” 


LADIES NOT ALWAYS FIRST. 


In 1797, something happened which caused 
considerable anguish and annoyance to the ladies in 
the higher rungs of the official and social aristo- 
cracy. A new church was to be consecrated in 
Calcutta in that year. Formerly, the ladies used to 
sit in a pew in a line with the Governor-General. 
But the order was changed and in the new church 
they could not occupy the seats more advanced than 
those of the Judges of the Supreme Court. The 
vanity of the ladies was pricked by this judicial 
infiltration but they were helpless. The anguish of 
the displaced ladies peeped through their knitted 
eyebrows and there were not a few who wickedly 
relished their delicate discomfiture. The discontent 
of the ladies produced a delightful satire : 

"The ladies on the LORD relied 

To dignify their forms divine, 

But now, forsaken by their pride, 

To COURT the praying maidens join." 


LAWYERS HAD THEIR SHARE 


Somehow or other, lawyers and attorneys earned 
for themselves the dislike of the people and no op- 
portunity was spared to have a 
dig at them, A man of wit and 
humour must have beet respon- 
sible for offering, free of all cost, 
the following epitaph for the 
iu eri and attorheys which they 

ght use for themselves or for 
their brethren in the trade, 
without any infringement of the 
rights of the author: 


“God works wonders now 
and then, 

Here lies a lawyer and on 
honest man". 

“This a mere law quibble 
not a wonder, 

Here lies a lawyer and his 
client under.” 


But there was, indeed, a 
cruel but amusing hit in what 
came out as an epigram: 





“The attorneys of Cal- 

O cutta may be said to be 

— lawyers what apothecaries 

C are to physicians, only 
that they do not deal in 


scruples”. 

But the satirical poem that excited a real sensa- 
tion in the social circles of the then Calcutta fringed 
on Philip Francis, sworn enemy of Warren Hastings 
and also his Counsellor in the Supreme Council. 
George Francis Grand, a man in the East India 
Company’s civil service, married a Mademoiselle 
Werlee whose “fine, blue eyes with black eyelashes 
and brows gave her countenance of a most piquant 
singularity.” Francis attached himself to this French 
zirl and laid himself, by his conduct, open to be 
attacked by law. In the suit filed by Grand, the 
Judges differed in their findings. Justice Hyde said 
that “though the evidence was slight, it satisfied his 
mind of the guilt of the defendant and justified a 
judgment for the plaintiff." But, Sir Robert 
Chambers, another Judge, declared that he thought 
that the “plaintiff had totally failed to make out his 


, And must be nonesulted, in support of 
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E A LANTEMPORARY SATIRIST WHA GANE A 
b PICTURE OF THIS MENTAL ATTITUDE PREVAILS 
bs | EVEN TODAY AMONGST CIVIL SERVANTS —— 





* | TAMA | HE WAS A 
1 COLLECTOR. COLLECTOR. 
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AM EPIGRAM i: 


"OTHE ATTORNEYS OF CALEUTYA 

MAP RE SAID TÓ RE LAWYERS WHAT 

APOTHELARIE, AKE TO- PHYSICIANS, 
ONLY TOAT THEY D6 NOT DEAL |" 
ScRUPLES " 





opinion he cited many late cases wnerein the law 
had clearly been laid by the ablest civilians of ihe 
present-day, men who were equally an honour and 
ornament of the British Bench.” Sir Elijah Impey, 


- the Chief Justice, concurred with Justice Hyde in the 
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i 2 Philip Francis, 


opinion that “the evidence entitled the plaintiff to a 
judgement and that such judgment should be fifty 
thousand siccas." 


Within a week after the triala petition of 
Appeal to His Majesty. in Council against the judg- 
ment was preferred. As the petition was being 
moved, Grand's Attorney Mr. Tilgham, received a 
three-line note from Francis. Soon after he had 
glanced over the note, he requested the leave of tne 
Court to "withdraw the motion he had just made." 
Al present in the Court were taken by surprise at 
this sudden move from Grand’s side. The leave was 
and conjectures were spun in 
plenty to explain the reasons.for the withdrawal, But 
the prevailing opinion was that Grand, who felt 
embarrassed, had proposed a composition and con- 


. sented to take a part of the damages to put an-end — 


to the none-too-pleasant affairs, Francis, on his part, 


was only too anxious to draw the curtain over the 
matter and bury it once for. all,.since, as a married ` 


man, the incident, if- carried to England where his 
wife used to live, would bring upon him dishonour 
and indignities. 


In all these affairs Francis had a useful ac- 
complice in one Mr. Shee who, later, was Sir George 
Shee. The Chief Justice made most caustic remarks 
about Shee and observed that “his behaviour was as 


reprehensible as 1t was derogatory to the character: = - 


of a gentleman." 'The censure of the Chiet Justice 
on the conduct of Shee, the amorous adventures of 
s theissiiddl pau (S 


-comopositic a- of the suit T 


, called 


* "2 Collectors’? er org va 


by Grand—all these inspired many lampoons of 


‘which the most relisted one was by one Colonel 


Tronside. It was: ; 
“Psha! what a Fuss, 'twirt SHEE, and 
| ‘twizt her! 


What abuse of a dear little creature, 
A GRAND and a mighty affair to be sure, 
Just to give a light PHILIP (fillip) 
ey * to nature, 
How can you, ye prudes, blame a luscious 
young wench, 
Who so fond ts of Loves and Romances, 
Whose customs and manners are tout a fait 
French, 
For admiring whatever from FRANCE-IS |” 


HUNT FOR BRIDEGROOMS 


Another theme, which provoked frequent 
satires, was the ‘husband-hunting’ craze of the 
damsels of the day. Their eyes roved about for 
civil servants who, by common consent, were consi- 
dered to be the most eligible as grooms. They were 
“Three - hundred-a-year-dead-or-alive-men" 
from the fact that their pay, when they joined, was 
£300 a year. If they had put in sufficiently long 
service before death, their widows drew a pension 
of £300 a year. To eapture such young men, it was 
not unpardonable for ladies to make all endeavours 
to clothe them in unfailing charms by undergoing 
an elaborate prescription of beauty treatment and 
top-dressing. A contemporary poem satirised the 
frantic efforts of unsuccessful husband-hunters to 
retain their English bloom and freshness: | 


“Pale faded stuffs, by time grown faint 
Will brighten up through art; 

A Britain gives their faces paint, 

For sale at India’s mart.” 


GIBES AT CIVIL SERVANTS 


Civil servants of those early days used to put 
on airs around themselves and spared no opportunity 
to lend an impression of a superior social status. 
Such an attitude created obvious displeasure in the 
minds of those less fortunately placed. The snobbish | 
exclusiveness of the civil servants provoked saucy? 
satires not unoften. Whenever these civil servants 


met, they used to talk shop. Their vocabulary was 


restricted to the limits of official language and they 
found no delight or interest in talking about matters 
which were not official. Most of them were Collec- 
tors—the heads of the district administration— 
and whenever they met, whether in clubs or in 


. private get-togethers, the only subjects they relished 


to discuss were transfers, promotions or prospects 
for better employment. A contemporary satirist gave 
a vivid picture of this mental attitude which, per- 
haps, prevails even today amongst the civil servants : 


“Whatever subject may be started they contrive 
to twist it, drag it, clip it and pinch it, till 
they bring it round to that and if left to them- 
selves : they sit and conjugate the verb ‘to 
collect? : I am .a Collector—He was a Collec- 
tor — We shall be Collectors — You ought to 
be a Collector — They --would have been 
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F COURSE the first time I visit- 
ed Agra, I went to see the Taj.... 
The feeling I had at sight of this 
world-famous specimen of superb 
architecture, I remember vividly 
to this day. 

| I had been travelling by train, 
and was yet some distance away 
from the station....Sudenly a 
— — bawled out excitedly. was. Ah, 
there’s the Taj!” he was beaming shining delight, 
and proudly poo to it. 

Quickly I thrust my head out of the window. 

So, there was the Taj, really! 

But this wonder of wonders, if I must be frank 
and truthful, from this distant compartment of a 
fast-running train in revealing daylight, rather 
disappointed me ... It was so much like an ordinary 
masjid, was this Taj ... One of many, and indistin- 
guishable from the rest. 

Still, I gazed at it with unwinking eyes... .For, 
whatever it might look like, it was, after all, the 
Taj, the fondest dream in spotless marble of the 
eem emperor to.immortalise his dearest sweet- 

ar 

During the wearying days of captivity and 
humiliation the helpless lover would sit on a languid 
afternoon, on the balcony of the historic fort, his 
dimming, wistful eyes: rivetted upon this noble 
mausoleum, hallowed by the sacred memory of his 
beloved Mumtaz. 

However he might have been depicted otherwise, 
and disreputed for unfeeling inhumanity, Alamgir, 
all his atrocities notwithstanding, was not, really, 
altogether heartless... He respected the last wishes 
of his aged, infirm. father. 

As I 'ooked on and on at this far-famed tomb 
there arose before my mind’s eye the vision of a long 
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Emperor Shah Jehan's dearh-defying love 
for his wife is enshrined in the world- 
famous Taj-mahal. But there is no monu- - 
ment to speak of the equally great love of a 
Faquir bearing the name of the Emperor, - 
who has remained obscure. The writer 
discovers the man and tells us all 
about him in a remarkable wa — 
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winding streets of the city with z bier with the c 
mighty monarch laid in it in eserna) rest. a 

At last Shah Jehan, with all fhe pomp and splen- 
dour due to the late sovereign ruler of Hindus Han, Y 
is on his last journey to re-unite with the darling o 
his heart in everlasting union. 

The long and p separat on is at an end KS 
The gruelling torment of body and soul is, at- 
happily over. 

The coffin with his mortal remains, is gently and 
tenderly lowered into the bowels of the earth "E 

Mumtaz and Shah Jehan ... Side by side they 
lie in calm, interminable repose in this lover's para- 
dise, the Taj. 

If memory does not play me false, there v 
rather, probably there stil is—a third grave adjolr 
ing this Taj-mahal......It interred the severed 1 
mains of the beheaded crown prince Dara ska jg 

As the train sped swiftly om the plain m | 
like Taj, as it then appeared to me, fast disappe 
from view. 

On the day following the *ull-moon- I d 
see the Taj for the second time, after sun-down uy 
The tingling of ecstatie thrill I jelt on T 
is still fresh in my memory .... 
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had not, as yet, made her appearance of grace and 
grandeur in the sky ... Only a mellow effulgence lit 
- up the fringes of the eastern horizon and heralded 
_ her approach ... 


L. As 1 crossed the gate and stepped within, a very 
— faint murmur greeted my ears ... The whispering 
- music did not, at least, so it seemed to me at the 
~ moment, emanate from the soaring irs bordering 
_ the adjacent avenue....It seemed to come floating 
- to me from the forgotten depths of some remote past, 
- long gone by .... It was more like the stirring, stran- 
- gled sobs of some anguishéd soul than the silky 
rustling of the sighihg leaves, fanned by the soft 
- evening breeze ... And, in that transparent darkness 
— the exquisite monument. as yet unsighted, appeared 
- like a huge heap ot sombre gloom, only denser and 
— blacker than its surtoundings. 


|... Slowly 1 bent my steps towards it. 


N As I drew néarer and nearer, the moře aiid more 
- defined and definable beeame the Minars and 
- Minarets and thé éuüpolas....Even the snow-white 
- principal central édifice itself was now discernible 
~ in its sable envelope 


- A Then quite unexpectedly, as if all at once, at the 

— merest touch of the magic wand, the whole thing 

- was flooded over with dreamy light and stood revealed 

L before me in its bewitching beauty....in its entirety 

_ it became a reality to my electrified consciousness.... 
I was galvanized ... 


The radiant fairy moon, in her silvery splendour, 
_. Was now there smiling in the sky: and me thought 
that the very image of Mumtaz’s dream, the proud 
M empress of a mighty monarch, warmly welcomed and 
received me in the open arms of cordial hospitality 
— «+. I was completely overcome ... 


| In speechless awe | stared at it, charmed and 
— subdued... 

— Along time has rolled by since 1 had this glimpse 
_ of the ethereal fantasy woven intimately into the 
texture of this magnificent and marvellous memorial. 


= 


- . Apart from the delicately poetic and divinely 
_ artistic aspects of this glorious piece of splendid and 
- unique architectura; achievement, I have, in the 
. meantime, been posted. fairly accurately, in matters 
- grossly mundane as well.. 1 have been informed 
what a wide margin petween the amount earmarked 
- for and the amount actually spent in its maintenance, 
_is left over to the credit of the lucky contractors en- 
trusted with this job, how from the ceaseless stream 
of visitors the keepers of near-by hotels have leapt 
- from indigence to opulence and turned into veritable 
_nabobs, what an enormous profit the pedlars raise 
from the sale of miniature replicas of the Taj, and of 
- peculiarly-shaped cigarette-holders, made of cheap 
and useless stone what criminally exorbitant rates 
_ the ignorant sight-seers are charged by the unscrupu- 
lous tongawallahs (drivers of a particular variety of 
l] sht two-wheeled vehicles) to take them to and 
from the Taj, and so on and so forth. 


f I have subsequently seen this matchless beauty 
. at all conceivable earthly and unearthly hours of the 
. day, at dawn, at dusk and at dead of night; I have 
“seen it in all seasons, in summer, and winter, and in 
. autumn, sometimes aglow with the glittering rays 
- of the glaring sun, and at others, veiled in the sable 
- shroud of gloom-indeed, I have seen it so often and 
. anon, that it has ceased to be a thrill to me any 
k longer ... The charm has worn off from my eyes. 


ld For some time now | have been appointec the 
medical officer of a charitable dispensary near the 
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city and when 1 pass and re-pass the Taj I hardly 
ever turn my head to look at it. 
Things had been going on líke this when one 


day curiously enough .... 
* * 


* 


But let me recount the story from the very be- 


ginning. 


On this particular occasion as I was stepping 
down from the verandah after attending to the out- 
patients, as usual, in pursuance of my daily routine, 
I saw an old Mussalman come in through the gate 
with.a big wicker basket securely tied to his back. 





| saw an old Mussalman 


come in with a big 
basket securely tied up 
to his back............. 


He was apparently 
unequal to the task, 
and had nearly 
doubled up under 
the stfain of its 
enormous Weight. 

At first I thought 
that he Was pro- 
bably some itiner- 
ant vendor of fruits. 
But as he deposit- 
ed his load on the 
ground I foutid to 
my Surprise no 
fruits in it, but a 
lady in a borkha 
(a long over-all 

ent, usually 

donned by Muslim 
women,. covering 
the wearer from the - 
head to the ankles) 
instead....The old 
man in his flowing 
robe and. for his 
snow-white | beard, 
looked like an aus- 
tere dervish. 

He came up to 
me, and made a low 
salaam. 


Then in his faultless Urdu he politely informed 
me that as he was.&n extremely poor man he could 
not afford to call me in to his wife....Accordingly 
he had borne his Begum on his back all this way to 


the hospital. 


Now, if only I should be so graciously disposed 
as to ... How the man wore his ailing wife in nis 


heart! 


This singular instance of unflinching and are 
( Continued on Page 47) 


read myself to sleep. 


UNDAY: I go happily through a 
' long and substantial morning 
meal. At its conclusion I experi- 
ence the heavenly joy born of a 
most satisfying fullness. Then I 
bend my foot-steps in the direc- 
tion of my bed-room for a quiet 
s snooze or nap. On my way I 
stop at the revolving  book-case to take out my 
newly-bought best-seller entitled “All Men are 
Brothers" by the celebrated American philosopher 
Dr. Ulysses F. Schnellenhamer. I always love to 
Alas, ] cannot find the 
volume. I am plunged into deep and dark disap- 





pointment. Where's the book gone? I yell out 
wildly for my wife. She blows in like a storm. 
She looks like a study in female fury. + demand 
from her the whereabouts of my “All Men are 


Brothers”. She says Prof. X dropped in here this 
morning during my absence, fell in love with the 
book at first sight, and insisted on ‘borrowing’ it. 
But he promised to return it in a couple of days. 
This drives me to the verge of madness. I tell the 
woman that she’s a pretty wife to allow a man no 
better than a sneak-thief to make away with my 
property. She says she didn't know I associated 
with sneak-thieves, and anyway there was nothing 
she could do to prevent the hunter from pouncing 
upon the quarry and going away with it. A brisk 
and blazing exchange of words here ensues. A real 
display of fireworks. I am fearfully put out. Tell 
wife she’s no wife of mine, and stamp out to the 


_ bed-room in a huge huff. 


Evening - The story of our domestic flare-up has 
got about. Not more than an hour back, a gang of 


neighbouring fatheads called on me ‘to restore peace 


ett s ( 
dd RNC ons i ad Drm 





between us’, as they put it. I got furious at this m 
I hourded the whole — 


most uncalled for invasion. 
lot of them out of my house. I have now broken 
off all neighbourly connections. The disappearance 


of my cherished "All Men are Brothers”. still rank- d 
I fee] like treading on Prof, X's  - 


les in my heart. 
prostrate body with spiked boots. The snake! 


Monday: I sack the maidservaat. 


and sundry about our quarrel. The cat! 
now a well-marked estrangement between me and 
my wife. I am not on speaking terms with her. 
Cannot forget that a great deal of the responsibility 
for the exit of my "All Men are Brothers" 
squarely on her shoulders. I am a great believer in 
universal brotherhood. I am anxious to see mankind 
united and living on this planet in peace and good- 


wil. And, therefore, I have taken :his loss of the - 


book (albeit temporary) greatly to neart. Prof. X. 


had absolutely no right to grab it and march off * 


with it. I wish, I ardently wish, h» and his kind 
were rubbed off the face of God's green earth. The 
vermin ! 


I have Waited for the promised 


Wednesday : 
In vain, The 


return of my “All Men are Brothers” 


book has not been forthcoming. I send a stinging P 


note to Prof. X. I call him every name I can 
of or even invent. 
book per bearer. 

he should never darken my door 


rests -.— 


I demand promps return of the 
I add by way of postscript that — 
in the future. I —— 

EO acd do E 


Serve her 
right! It was she who trotted round, blabbing to all | 
There is . 
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THE STAR4 oF our. DAMEStit. 
FLARE UP HAS GOT ABOUT 


Rai, 


“have now come to look upon the man as a wholly 
“unnecessary excrescence upon human society. 


"  — Afternoon: The servant just brought in a reply 
to my note to that clod Prof, X. Not the book, alas. 
Prof X explains that he couldn't resist the tempta- 
tion of “All Men are Brothers". Dr. Ulysses F. 
-Sehnellenhamer is his favourite author, and he (X) 
is keenly interested in human cohesion and welfare. 
"But, says X, on his way home from my house, he 
‘happened to drop in at Dindoomal's General Stores 
- (which keeps closed on Wednesday), and forgot the 
- book at that establishment. As he, X, is particularly 
“busy just now preparing a paper for an important 
conference, would I please make it convenient to look 
"for “All Men are Brothers” at Dindoomal’s, The old 
thug puts in a post-script drawing my attention to 
-& certain best-selling book on manners, He also 
“wedges in a bad-tempered comment on my culture, 
‘or rather the lack of it, and most cordially desires 
. me to take a trip to hell, I wish I could ram “All 
- Men are Brothers" by Ulysses F. Schnellenhamer 
- down his throat with a crow-bar. 


Thursday: I go to Dindoomal’s the first thing 


in the morning. 

“Ah Dindoomal", I speak to the barrel-shaped 
.. proprietor. 

. , 

| “Yes, sir. What can I do for you, sir?" he asks. 
| “My book, if you please". 
L. “Book, sir? What book, sir?" 

a “Dr. Ulysses F, Schnellenhamer’s “All Men are 
Brothers”, Dindoomal. That idiot Prof. X pinched 
it from my house and forgot it here". 


* 


$ 






e “Ah. But, sir, I saw your name on it, sir, and was 
just on the point of sending it on to you when Prof. 
. X turned up, picked it up, said he'd return it to you 
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after having a dip into it, and walked away with it. 
Didn't you get it back sir?" 

“No, Dindoomal, I didn't. And let me tel] you, 
you're a fatheaded chump to have allowed Prof, Y 
to make off with my book", 

“I should advise you to refrain from that kind 
of language, sir", 

“I shall never see your face again, Dindoomal". 

“That wil spare me the sight of yours, sir. 
Thank you, sir”. 

I walk out of the shop. I see Prof. X on the 

Sa 


way. We cut each other, ^. ^ v. 


Afternoon: I am on my way to the world's 


` Jleading pest Prof. Y for my "All Men are Brothers”. 


Hate is seething in my heart against the two gum- 
boils who have put me to all this trouble, I am a 
great lover of books, and stop at a second-hand 
bookshop for a peep at ‘the mighty minds of old’. 
What's the very first book I happen to pick up? You 
won't believe it, but it is my véry own copy of “All 
Men are Brothers", I hàve a word with the pro- 
prietor, 
“This book. How did it get here?” I ask. 


"Tt came along with a lot I botight recently, 
sir”, he replies. 


“From whom?” 

"ProL Y, Bir. 

“Its my property”. 

“T bought it from Prof. Y, sir”. 

“What did you pay him?” 

“Can’t tell you, sir Business secret, sit”. 
"Well I paid fourteen rupees for it", 
“You can have it for seven, sir’. * 


I have it for seven. The experience of rebuying 


“your own book is certainly not pleasant. “All Men 


are Brothers” in my hand, I walk homeward, 
heartily cursing humanity in general and the pro- 
fessorial part of it in particular, 
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(Continued from’ Page 44) l 
devotedness moved me to genuine pity, and I directed 
her to be taken into the hospital. 

As I approached the patient in the examination 
room an intensely foetid, sickening odour assailed my 
nostrils, and I could not, for the life of me, place it 
correctly at the moment; 

But when at last, in spite of vehement protests, 
She could be persuaded, to emerge out of her hiding, 

“the whole shocking truth ‘was instantly revealed, and 
lay bare before my eyes in‘its naked hideousness .... 
She was the "aet 
pitiable victim 


s 


of a dreadfully ' 4. + 
fell disease .... f 
She had been 
Suffering from | ig «NN 
Cancrum Oris. ar M, ZA s. T h 


PWA 
Half of her ; 

face had alrea- 
dy been decom- 
posed and fal- 
len off .... The 
right cheek 
having comple- 
tely disappear- 
ed all the teeth 
on that side had 
been revoltingly 
exposed to view 
in all their ; 


lengths, 


“It was alto- 
gether a hor- . 

rible and scar- < 
ing sight .... 
And the foul 


smell of putrid | 17 M ME E L7 —— 
would not be- E. bi pig ll, Wp Geen ce 
sides, allow X £ A 1 3 Vitia — 


anybody to 
stand near her. 


a CUN 
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LI 

dto. 
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. 
7 
Me 


TU 
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If she was to 
be treated at 
al she could 
not thus be 
dgily carried 
from her home 
to the hospital 
on the back of 
her husband .. 
And, no bed 
was just then 
available either 
So that I could 
admit her as 
an indoor patient .. So, left with no other alternative 
l.asked her to put up for the time being at the cor- 
ridor in front of the ward. 29 

Unfortunately for her even the comfort of this 
unenviable shelter, she was denied to the last .. And 
it was the infernal stench that did all the mischief. 

The other patients in the hospital resented this, 
and objected in a body to her presence in their vici- 
nity ... The compounder, the dresser and even the 
menial staff flatly refused’ outright to go near her. 






VER weis 
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But the strangest aspect of the whole affair was - 


that this offensive and odious smel) did not perturb 
thé old man, her husband, in the least. For twenty- 
four hours in a day and for seven days in a week he 
ministered like an automaton to the needs. of his 









—— 


‘He had two ends of a spread-out 
coverlet firmly gripped in his fists. 


wife real or imaginary .... It was more than flesh © 


and blood could do. 


Unanimous and persistent demands for their re- | 
moval were strong. and compelling, amd ultimately 


I asked them to move away from their sresent abode 
to establish themselves beneath a huze spreading 
tree standing in the hospital-compour d. 

They were most obliging., and ths they did 
readily. 

. Every morning the old man would attend the 
outdoor for her day's supply of medicime ... If she 
required any in- 
jection, besides, 
I would go to 
he> and admi- 
nister it. 


? went on pretty 
smoothly. 


One day as I 
/ was returning 
fran my round 
of professional 
$ calls, an unpre- 
j cecented specta- 
F cle arrested my 

^ eyes. 
|  -t was rain- 

ing cats and 
dogs, and the 
old man was 

i) standing there 
Sr, under the sky, 
exposed to the 
fury of the pelt- 
. ing rains. He 
had two ends 
of a spread-out 
. coverlet firmly 
. grioped in his 
. fists, the other 

X two ends being 
w, ". securely tied to 
, a branch of the 
tre», 

Quickly and 
quktly I motor- 
ed up to him. 
The crudely im- 
prcvised apo- 
logy for a can- 
opy was but an 
extremely inef- 
feccive contri- 
varee, and af- 
forded no pro- 
tection against the steady, heavy downpour from 
the sky ... The poor Begum had feen pitiably 
drenched to the very bones from head to foot, and 
shivering terribly ... Her teeth were chattering ... 
Yet, paradoxically enough, a happy, hideous smile lit 
up all that was left of her face.... 


She was, my practised eyes. told me at once, 
running a very high temperature as well, 

I was greatly distressed at this sad light of the 
wretched couple 
could not but ask them to go back, if only tempo- 
rarily to where they had come from. 

Suddenly a sweeping sense of frustration, a sense 
of the pettiness of all human endeavours against in- 
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Things thus 


.. And, under the cireumstances, I . 


(Continued o1 Page 112) 
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mony was conducted in a military style by 


(P, 


b. torpedoing the plane from under the water. A huge 
column of water spout sprang up forthwith lifting 
ip * the images high and placing them full before the 
a Ke view of the spectators who cried : ‘Durga Mai Ki Ja? 
a (Glory to Mother Durga). 

= BIJOYA HILARITY 

3 í After the immersion party had returned to the 
_ Vijaya Sammelana Pandal the people were caught 
~ in a frenzy of laughter and mirth, the zone being 


T charged from beforehand with colourless, odourless 


' 





E 
E. 
E 
a 
E. 
3 THE MORAL EFFECT OF BIJOYAHILARITY Scene 
E (wmen WAS BEING WATCHED THRO. TELEYISION 
es FROM RIFFERENT PARTS OF THE WORLD) WAS 
E THAT THE OPIUM EATERS OF THE EAST PASSED 
E. ^ RE50LUTION TA GIVE UP OPIUM EATING 
b ANR TO TAKE Tó BHANG. 
i$ —M 


^ and impalpable fumes of highly concentrated 


* 


; y is Acqua Canabas Indica. From titter to giggle the 
. laughter gradually rose and ultimately ended in a 
- . toar. Men, women, and children began to roll on 


. each other almost promiscuously. Soon decency 
~ seemed to recoil from the scene. Some attempted to 
Ay without wings, others to walk on head with toes 
~ turned to the sky, others clasped round their neigh- 
. . bour for fear of falling down on the ground, men- 
folk began to exchange Vijaya embraces with 
stanger women folk, old people doing prostrate 
.—— obeisance to children. None looked sad, hilarity 
— seemed to saturate every particle of air. When 
reminded of the presence of the ladies an old man 
. cried : ‘Verily, verily, there is no distinction between 
man and woman, young and old, rich and poor, fair 

i fee and dark complextioned people in the eye of 
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Mother Durga. Soon started Vijaya carol in 'sing as 
you please' style. Some sang: 'Raghupati Raghava 
Raja Ram’, others sang ‘Hari Tomaya Bhalavasi Kal, 
others ‘Ma Amaya Ghurabi Kata’, others ‘Vande 
Mataram’, others ‘Aman Deshti Kothao Khuje Pave 
Nako Toomi’, still others ‘God save the queen’. One 
harlot woman sang ‘Praner Pakhi Ure Gelo Ar Elo 
Na’. None, however, sang a syllable in praise of 
Durgadevi. Vijaya dance too was equally multi- 
coloured. Some danced ‘Nataraja’, others ‘Rasleela’, 
others still ‘folk dance’, still others ‘Koal dance’, A 
few also indulged in ‘Manipuri dance’. A band of 
little folk too attempted ‘Bratachari dance’. To 
crown all some non-Asiatie domiciles took to ‘Waltz’ 
etc. In fact the scene gradually presented such a 
curious medley of music, dance, pranks and frolics 
that it lost no time to gain the admiration of those 
who had been watching it from their own places — 


through television apparatus. The moral effect was 
that the opium eaters of the east passed a resolution 
to give up opium eating and to take to Bhang. It 
also set athinking Nihilist Governments who have 
deciared god wotehipping a erime. whether they 
should not introduce this festivity ip their countries 
to secure greater fraternity in their States. The 
far westerners too whose watchword is ‘work is 
worship’, began seriously to eontemplate if they, 
should not punctuate their yearlong, tiresome and 
strenuous working life with indulgence ir similar 
festivities, 


FROGS & THE MAN 


( Continued from Page 38) 
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like anger, or love, or jealousy. As their colour is like- 
wise changeable at short notice like lizards, consi- 
derable allowances must be made in identification of 
amphibians for temporary alterations in figure and 
complexion.” He added,—though I hadn't said a 
word,—-that Sterndale said so. 

*Frogs spit, he went on. "Some can spit fur- 
ther than men. I discovered that for myself. Remem- 
bering Mark Twain's story of the Jumping Frog, I 
wanted to see if a frog could really be filled up 
with shots, I caught one which appeared to be quite 
harmless, opened its maw, and started pouring a 
handful of -buck-shots into the opening. 

“The frog said nothing. I went on filling it with 
the shots till it could hold no more, Still the frog 
said nothing. And then, what do you think; 
happened ?" Following the frog’s example, I said 
nothing. 

“That goddam frog opened its mouth and 
spurted the whole lot of shots in a stream, It was. 
quite clear that the rascal had aimed at my face,— 
for one of the shots hit me over the left eyebrow." 
I still said nothing. 

And then he left, It was quite apparent that 
he had obtained considerable relief,]L—like the “ce- 
ment" man. So have I,—now. But, honestly, I didn't 
believe that last thing of his. a 

By the way, if you wish to know more abcut 
frogs, will you ring up 46-3377? You wil get at all 
there. | RAE C EET. 
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. A. colourful and intimate picture of the 


private affairs of the Princes, Ihe sighs 
and significance of life in the harem. 





- OU would hardly realise what a 
E terrific thing it meant for me. 
= . It was not for the afternoon tea 
nor evening coffee, nor even for 
the omnibus reception of a prin- 
7 cely durbar. This was an invita- 
E. tion to a private lunch party 
m Specially for me. 

j opa you are poor you may 
still ‘attain God provided you are 
enough. ^ You may be of an humble origin, 
but with your brain and abilities you might 
become a Rockefeller or even a Hitler. But the private 
unch party of a Maharani is something unheard of. 
[t is true that such incredible things happen occa- 
ionally in the Rashtrapati Bhavan. But the codes 
of Maharanis do not admit such strange changes 
even now. 





^ 


Moreover, she was not Just a Maharani. She was 
she Maharani of the famous fighting clan of the 


.Rathors of Jodhpur and not a mere Maharani either. 


The princely order has been deprived of ruling 
authority. Otherwise it would have been she who 
would have controlled the fate of her millions of 
subjects. You*may almost say that the Twentieth 
century is all the.poorer for this change. But for it 
we might.have'had a new edition of some Maria 
Theresa..in the: Maharani. 


REGARD FOR: THE BENGALI PEN 
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te d Was. this Maharani from whom I got the invi- 
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types of turbans, dresses and benners hang on the 


devoted - 
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a few Maharani’s guests from other states, would b 
present. The other invited guests were the Raj: 
Sahib and his younger brother, the Thakur $ ahis 
The barony of the Raja Sahib forms the frontier O; 
Marwar State. Time and again, century atter century 
the Moghuls and the Pathans and the Marathas have 
had to enter the state only after having their irs 
bloodbath in the county of Kuckamon. The Rathors 
firct Maginot Line lay in the Kuchamon, In the 
forbidding fortress there are arranged in impressiv 
array the history of the Kuchamon Clan. It wa: 
written in blood and painted with glory, Various 
















wall So do mediaeval armaments, À 

In contrast. my only armement in Rajasthan 
is the pen of mine. It is my only introduction in thi: 
land of princes. But I know trat the Rajput as 
great regard for the Bengali pen. The Maharani 
herself has mentioned this in her invitation, I held 
my head high in the air and remembered that the 
Rajput expresses his satisfaction after a  heroie 
exploit by twitching his moustache. I admitted to 
myself that for the first time I was keenly fee ng 
the absence of my own-moustacke. » 


But I bowed ray head with reverence at the j 
honour shown to literature. —— 


ROSES IN MIDST OF A DESE2T E 


Just at this time the gardener brought in a 
bunch of roses. Yes, roses in the midst of a desert; X 










I leaned forward and took 3 long breath over 
the roses, Their fragrance lent wiags to my imagi nas 
tion, { remembered a story of another desert. Caliph 
Al Mutawakkal had said, “I am the prince among 
princes and the rose is the queer of flowers, So we 
are the pest companions for each other.” vo SE 


But how am I less than tha£ Caliph of Arabia 
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sed by Emperor Babar, “My heart is like a Tose 
d, spotted with blood.” 

—Of course I am prepared to yield the honour to 
weaver of the same Arabia. He gave up all his 
rk, his only means of livelihood, in the rose 
ison. From morning he would: start with the 
slow wine of Shiraz and sing, “Oh, the time of the 
ies has come now. You go on drinking so long as 
' rose has her buds and flowers.” When the season 
to an end he would sing again before resuming 
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Oh, if Allah keeps me alive until 
the season of roses is on again, 
l shall start again with the wine. 


work, “Oh, if Allah keeps me alive until the 
n of the roses is on again, I shall start again 
h the wine. But lest I should die even before that 
ent comes I leave here two drops of tear for my 
es and my wine.” 
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- But the Caliph was no less a connoisseur of the 
Od things of life, Dare a mere weaver compete with 
in this rosy enjoyment ? Alright, I also know how 
honour a connoisseur. Here is an annual pension 
‘ten thousand dirhams so that he can enjoy him- 
E^ careless abandon in the rose season. 


- Let me come back to my story. I held in my 
nds the letter written by a Maharani herself. A 
other Maharanis were also in view. So were the 
ely red roses on my table. The whole of Arabia was 
esent íragrantly in my mind, I felt that I could 
t do adeguate justice to these feelings with my 
n pen, So I remembered the poet Amir Khusro. 


_ Tipsy Khusro has poured wine that Shiraz people 
e. 
In the cup of the Muse who descends from above. 


HAT ABOUT THE PLUMES? 


I have seen many a connoisseur start his mor- 
ig with beer. But unfortunately I am not initiated 
i0 the pleasures of that fine beverage. Instead I 
t my perched throat and mind with the pleasures 
poetry. Not that I would rate my-self as superior 
my friends whe enjoy heer. 

. So I went on reciting to myself the fine poeia3 
jan poets one alter 
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beyond measure and my happiness flowed smoothly 
like a yacht on the Norfolk Broads. But suddenly 
my yacht ran aground. 


At this stage I was remembering a line of Tagore 


. “My heart dances on and on like the. peacock.” It 


was dancing no doubt, but what about the plumes? 
Have 1 got any plumes to put on for the lunch 
party ? | | 


Of course I stil possess the English , dinner 
jacket tailored years ago in London but it would not 
do for a lunch party. Nor have I yet surrendered 
niyself to the temptations of the new forma] dress SQ 
proudly worn in New Delhi, I figured in my mind the 
Raja Sabib and his brother the Thakur Sahib, They 


will certainly put on the Prince coat and bow before 


the Maharani with grace abounding, Coloured: turbans 


will make their bow still more colourful This ordi- 
nary writer also has got a Prince coat like that, But 
Bengalis do not put on any head dress, Critics 


attribute this to the fact that-our heads are strong 
enough even without any gear, I pictured in my 
mind these Rajput princes in Prince coats and my- 
self also in the same attire. For me the Prince coat 
was summarily dismissed, What then ? | 

I read the letter again carefully, There was no 
indication in, it regarding dress, Should I then depend 
on the commonplace lounge suit ? 


But it was the letter itself which showed me 


light, The invitation referred to the Bengali writer. 


Surely the Maharani would expect me in Bengali 


costume. I was not a mere quill driver of the New 
Delhi Secretariat. Here was a writer from Bengal. 


PURDAH—THE NEXT WORRY 


The next worry was regarding the purdah, Does 
the Maharani observe purdah ? Will she appear in 
person before me? Shall I have the privilege of 
talking to her normally as one person to another ? 
Will she herself serve on my plate a few delicious 
puris (oven-fresh fried loaves)?. If she Goes, I shall 
certainly lose my balance in joy and arrange my ten 
fingers in such a way as to produce a figure of classi- 
cal Indian dance. Surely the other guests will be 
filed wilh joy by discovering in this au artistic pose 
expected from a litterateur. 


The purdah has different shades. Take the case 
of the Maharani of Udaipur. No male ean approach 
her. Even her own brother can: see her only because 
her husband has given him special permission. I 
could not therefore meet her but my wife who was 
admitted to her presence came back highly impressed 
with ine intelligence and the personality of the lady 
behind the purdah. Probably she had ability enough 
to look after the administration herself. She knew 
about allthat was happening in the state and the 
causes and effects of things important. The gleam 
that played in her eyes was not one of diamonds and 
ide st but of acute intelligence. Even then she is 
purdah. 


We were also told that she was an expert hunter: 
and had shot dead a tiger with only one bullet, How 
could a mere purdah veil her eyes ? 


THE SYSTEM OF HALF PURDAH 


There is aiso the system of half purdah. Here 
is the story of the queen mother of another state. 
During her grand daughter’s birthday anniversary 
there were elaborate festivals and she was present 
throuzhout thanks to the half purdah. It will be 
difficuit to describe it but here is a small sample of 
this svstem. There was a musical soiree ir a palace 


and the musicians were at their best. The queen . 
. mother wanted to enjoy the music as closely as -> 
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possible, A curtain was arranged and she covered 


herself in a shawl to take her seat behind it, But 
the music was very fine indeed and she must come 
nearer, 
Screen just in front of the musicians, 


She peeped out and noticed another flimsy 
So two chairs 





She suddenly leapt forward before 
the very eyes of the people. 


were placed in the intervening space and she sudden- 
ly leapt forward before the very eyes of the people in 
the party. All these exertions made her very hungry 
and she called for a plateful of sweets, We could not, 
of course, notice the film of satisfaction that must 
Have enveloped her face behind the apology of her 
veil, 


No wonder that the interest is sweeter than the 


principal amount and half purdah than purdah it- 
self. The whole thing is covered in mystic half iight 
and half darkness. You hea) everything and still 
leave something unheard, You see everything but do 
not touch them, Nothing is hidden but everything is 
beyond your reach. This indeed s the climax of 
romance in life. 


“SCENES IN SHAHJAHAN’S DELHI 


If you do not believe me, come with me to the 
Deihi of Shahjahan. His daughter, Princess Jaha- 
nara, has started from her palace for the durbar. 
There is no end to pageantry. The mounted body- 
guards, the infantry and the eunuchs are moving in 
state. It is the eunuchs who have the good-luck of 
being nearest to the princess. They are shouting 
and jostiing and pushing people right and left. Even 
yespectable people get no better treatment. Gorgeous 
litters follow carrying the lesser princesses. Rose 
water is being sprinkled in front so that the dust 
does not reach the litter of Jahanara, It is covered 
with sine golden threads and is ornamented with 
ld. laid id with jewellery. 
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The fan is made of the 
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plumes of the peacock and is put In a-gold frame, | 
The elephant is proceeding in slow majestic move- — 
ment but the movement of the fan in the hands ME 
the Turkish bodyguard is more majestic and slower — 
still. The daughter of the “emperer of the world" - 
wants to have just half a look at the moon throug 
a veil of fleecy clouds, 


Immediately the Moghul knight of the mide ; 
ages would alight from his horse. From hun : 
yards away he places his hands on the chest so long F 
as the princess does not pass by. Then he bows in 
deep respect with his turban almcst touching the 
ground, 


Has the princess not noticed anything? Of co 
she has, and she has also made herself fully noticed - 
in the process. If it would please Her Highness she 
sends down her casket of golden brosade embroidered - £ 
with jewellery containing betel and betel leaves, the 
ceremonial proof of her royal pleasu-e. ED 


"S 
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Roshanara, the younger sister, was no less fond. 3 
of pageantry. In fact she went one step further. Her i 
litter was carried by a huge elephent and the seat 
was inlaid with gold and the canopy was like one 
adorning the royal throne. One hundred and fifty — 
smart colourful Turkish girls formed her retinue. . 
Countless palanquins followed the procession, But 4 
the veil in each case consisted of diaphanous yarns — 
of gold. Flutter they would and so would the bosom — 
of the fair cargo in the Mh = 


Which fool on this earth wants to take an . 
account of what he has got and what not from the E 
fair one behind this veil? You bet I am not yet so 
devoid of aesthetics as to do that, Truly has the 
poet sung — 


4 If my eyes rest on her glance and my heart on 
ers, 


Can a mere dam of sands resist 
The endless waves of the ocean ? 


VISION OF THE QUEENS' COUNTY E 


I was mentally handling the delicate barrier, the 
flimsy difference between purdah and half purdah | 
when came to my mind the visior of the Queens - 
County seen from the top of the mighty hill fortress  - 
of Jodhpur. The name of the locality came to my ` 
mind with a shock, I have heard of cifferent localities 
like the Brahamans' area, the washermen's area etc. 
in our orthodox villages. But the Queens’ County was — 
quite a different proposition, | 


Yes, it was so. A Maharaja mign: sever his tender 


connections with this world leaving behind some 97 . 
queens, 57 half queens and 387 recipients of private 

favours, But why should his successor consider him- 
self obliged to meet their expenses or annuities ? 
Why must he accommodate them in the palace or ^ 
even its outskirts? The claims of the new queens, ^: 
half queens and quarter concubines should certainly — 
come first. Naturally the locality that comes to the — 
rescue of the fallen stars after the moon has set is 
calied the Queens' County. m". 
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I found nobody to explain to me the exact degree 1 
of marriage that had taken place ketween the dead — 
prince of a state and chief recipient of his matri- - 
monial honours. I asked some of tke courtiers aside : 
and in oblique glances and hushed whispers they |. E: 
just mentioned that there are degrees of difference E 
in the marriage of many rulers just like the diffe- E 
rence in the dilution of homeopataic medicine. A 
little while later the private secretary of that late - 
ruler got hold of me privately —* w— — situa- J 
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1 ‘mistresses also had graded classes among them like 


ime 


the gold Queen, the silver Queen, the diamond Queen 
T „and so on, - 


; A KEAL RAJPUT HEROINE 


PE aes 


3 Mi = In this atmosphere of punctilious social classi- 


tioned queen of her husband, the sole luminary in 
A his spacious sky. There were no stars to share the 

- space with, nor any sudden or even accidental eclipse. 

- She snared all the joys and sorrows, pleasures and 
U worries of Maharaja Umed Singh. She answered the 
- true description of the definition of a wife in the 
. Sanskrit classics, a housewife, minister, a friend and 
| a sharer of secrets as well. 
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- One monsoon the mountain rivers of the state 
ere in spate and the picturesque town of Jodhpur 
"hs b t up with great care and solicitude was on the 
* point of being washed away. The Maharaja himself 

| came out of his palace at the dead of night to look 
_ after the erection of a dam. By him stood Didaji Bai 
Ob arself to encourage the labourers. ie was a real 
— queen that moment, unfettered by any veil or any 
AE. thought for the rigid purdah of Hajas han. She was 
- a real Rajput heroine, wasn't she ? 


Finding me taking interest in her story of the 
- Maharani-ship of bygone days tears rolled out in her 
K eyes. She went on telling me. the stories of her past 
. life of greatness and effectiveness one after another, 
the story of a husband who was no more, of a king- 
ir dom that had gone. But there was neither pain nor 
-criticism in this rumination of the past. I calculated 
ES my mind how much has been lost by those who 
ad so much and silently bowed NN head before this 
heroic lady. 


_ MELON AND THE KNIFE LEGEND 


it 


í ‘The butler was standing like a statue in my front 
- 1n his immaculate Rajput outfit. In his hands was 2 
- tray containing the fresh juice of watermelon grown 
in the desert. The Maharajkumar ie, the younger 

brother of the young Maharaja who had died in an 
— air crash only about 18 months back while piloting 
_ his own plane, was pressing me to taste this cool and 
| — fruit of the desert, He was dressed in Raj- 
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The Maharajkumar was pressing me to taste 
the, cool and Slice fruit of the desert. 
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put breeches and in his waist band was tied a huge 
Rajput dagger and a pistol to match, Both were, as 
rumours had it, manufactured in the secret arma- 
ment factory of Jodhpur. But it was not for that 
reason that I was looking at this instrument of 
aggression. Here was the melon and here the Rajput 
dagger on one side. On the other was sitting the 
Rathor queen. The curtains of centuries began to 
lift themselves. 


It was towards the end of Shahjahan’s reign. 
His four sons were engaged in a bitter war of suc- 
cession against one another. Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh of Jodhpur fought for one of them and fell 
back on Jodhpur after a crushing defeat. The Maha- 
rani closed the gate of the huge fortress against her 
husband. The husband was, in her eyes as good 4s 
dead. The husband of a true Rajput woman musi 
come back home carrying the shield in his hand. In 
the alternative the shield must carry his corpse. 
What should the queen do in such a situation ? 


The Maharani asked for the funeral pyre to be 
lit- up with royal pageantry on the plea that the 
husband was already dead. Jaswant Singh somehow 
tackled her for the time being and promised to go to 
battle again and fight like a hero. But alas broken 
glass and broken heart cannot be mended, once 
broken. 


One day the Maharaja sat down for his meal. The 


Mana:ani took her seat by his side and herself began 


fanning him. The maid servant brought in a piece 
of melon and a knife for cutting it. But suddenly the 
Maharani cut a joke more cutting than the knife it- 
self. Take away, take away this knife quick; my 
Maharaja might faint at its very sight. 


DISHES—NO SURRENDER CALL 


We came to the dining room and took our 
appointed seats. This was not a big and gorgeous 
room like the banquet hall on the ground floor. Here 
there was no risk of losing my way or being at my 
wits’ end in the wake of pageantry and royal forma- 
lities;, But who knew whether I, an average middie 
class Bengali, would be able to digest the food taken 
in a room so richly and royally appointed. The Maha- 
rani sat at the head of the table and seated me on 
her Tight. She was taiking to me very informally with 
a P of sincerity. Imperceptibly I became one of 
them. 


She requested me time and again to take the 
dishes prepared in their own Rajput way. For the 
last few days I had taken Rajput food every day 
without a break. The nobles of Kuchamon had put 
me up in great comfort and treated me with greater 
attention in their palace of yellow stone. My suite 
was next to their lounge. Just across it started the 
private apartments where my casual entrance in a 
careless moment might bring me face to face with 
the ladies of the family. But if even Sun, my mater- 
nal uncle, gets no opportunity to have a look at their 
faces, why I, the humble guest, should try for better 
luck ? a 


As I used to come down to the modern dining 
ha.l treading my careful steps on the spiral staircases 
of mediaeval type 1 always had the feeling that the 
modern mahogany table and the upholstered chairs 
did not befit the surroundings. The only thing that 


| fitea in was —* Pocher food —— Bus the khan- 
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sama with his maj estic turban tied in the Rathor 
style. Daily would I swim across the saffron coloured 
ocean of ghee (cooked Indian butter), spices and 
meat risking my life on the mission. My modest 
appetite, trained in the English way, used to cry hait 
in mortal anguish. But my chest blew up and an- 
nounced the call of no surrender. Defeat I shail 
never acknowledge, oh, never, never. Every day would 
I wade my way through this heavy and hot Rajput 
meal, every day. Never mind the risk of indigestion 


and sericus upset of the system. In this country of 


heroes the least I could do was to eat like a hero. 
AHMED ALI’S TOUCHING STORY 


I could not help it. I could not forget my friend 
Ahmed Ali who has gone over to Pakistan now. He 
is gracing a big post in the Central Government of 
Pakistan. He had confided to me with great regrets 
a personal incident of his. How could I forget that 
touching story ? | 


In his young days he went to the North-Western 
Frontier as a guest of a class mate of his, a dour 
tribesman. But the day Ali arrived there his friend 
had to go away to a far off village in connection 
with pressing personal affairs. He left instructions 
with his wife behind the purdah to look after the 
guest well. From behind the purdah the lady began 
to despateb mountain loads of food, to which not one 
but seven Ahmed Alis could not possibly do any 
justice. Earnest requests and entreaties and at last 


regrets came floating from the other side of the. 


purdah that the Duke of Lucknow was not relishing 
the food sent by the Begum Sahiba Otherwise the 


guest who was superior to any god according to the 
tribal scripture and was a friend of the husband in 
addition could not have resisted her en::^^ties. The 
lady was beyond herself in’ grief behind the purdah 


Ultimately she could not contro! her emotions 
and came out of the purdah. She insisted on the 
guest taking all the food brought out. Ahmed Ali 
was in mortal fear of his own life and tried to obey 
Her Majesty’s orders while secretly taking digestive 
pi's of local manufacture. 


In the meantime the friend came back from the 
village and was furious. He was shocked beyond 
description. His wife had cast away all sense of 
decency within these two days and discarded her 
purdah. The scriptures of the Pathan and the 
codes cf his society as well had received short shrift. 


From across the curtain angry arguments of the 
busband and the wife came wafted to Ahmed Ali's 
ears He did nct know how to get over his own 
regrets and embarrassment. But he did not know 
even at that stage to what further length his morti- 
fication would go. 

The friend's wife started loudly shouting and 
shocking the whole area. This little birdie, this 
friend of yours from Hindustan, from what time did 
he become a male ? He cannot cope with even a 


. nightingale's share. How could a woman be consi- 


dered lacking in decency if she came out to face 
him ? 


Poor Ahmed Ali had no moustache. He quietly 
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consoled himself, “Allah be praised. Occasionally 
am a little hard of hearing." e = 


I used to sit down to meals with Kuchamon 
and his friends and remember Ahmed every pi i , 
whole life was hankering for some cther lighter 
food. I wish I could at least have an English meal 
one night consisting of a little soup and the thr e 
course dinner which has been a fashion since be 4 
last war. That alone could give my stomach a 
rest, One day the Master Sahib appeared on * S 
scene. He was the Headmaster of the local Rajpt 
school. His bones were old but mird young. In. hi: 
school the arts of fighting formed as important a 
subject as ordinary university education. Indeed he 
was producing scholars who were tke future müliasg. 
officers of Rajasthan. . i 


RASOMALAI FOR CALCUTTA MAN 


The Master Sahib was surprised to see a | 
engaged in a tussle with a huge pece of meat ¢ 
a rich portion of pillao: He was almost on the point © 
of beating up the butler. Yes, he could not nace e 
let all his instructions in the Military School go in 
vain for nothing. The wretch of a butler was such 
an expert shirker that he was entertaining the guest | 
of the Raja Sahib with only Indien dishes, Why ? 
Could he not produce. for a day at least Pow b 
Polonaise, that tasteful Polish delicacy ? Surely el 
Raja Sahib would have been pleased and his guest 
would also have had. a change of menu, ^ 


b. : 

I pricked my ears to catch she reply of- the 
butler who not only knows how te cook a chicken 
but also the formal French name of the dish. E^ M 
appeared to me that.  Tensing tke great climber 
brought.. down the “whole Hlimelara of his turban 


Rani Sahiba herself was cooking the meal every day |- a 
for the distinguished guest, each meal every day. 16. x 
would be an insult to the guest if the butler were 3 
allowed to suggest the menu or prepare it for him, — D 


I remembered all that. On all sides of *he tables 
the army of butlers was moving abeut in silent foot- 


steps with Indian plates and Englsh dishes Some - 
were carrying the Indian menu and some dre 3 
English ones. But all English’ fooc was finding its | 
way to the other side of the table where Kuchainon | 
and his friends were in occupation t 
Even the Maharani who was sKting j nt. on. my a 
right with her radiant beauty and lighting up the M. 


whole room started with delicious hors d'ouvre. But | 

Didaji Bai herself was immersec in her native - T 
Marwari meal and herself serving it in huge |. 
quantities on my plate. — 
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I was contemplating how to loosen the waist b inc [d E 
of my trousers without being noticed While stroge 
gling with the huge bread of maize soaked an butte 
I noticed: the sweet called Ree S Jas size g'ian A 
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: not what we are accustomed to in Calcutta. This 
. delicacy was of a proportion which could be of great 
- help in times of civil commotion on the streets. 

Beaming with smiles the Maharani requested 


. me to take at least one whole piece. She added that 
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‘Beaming with smile Maharani requested me 
to take at least one whole piece of Rcsomalai. 


x though it was first invented in Calcutta it is Marwar, 
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her capital, which has developed it. She had asked 
B fot it specially today as she thought I would like a 

sweet which had its origin in my town. How kind 
E and thoughtful of her, 


E YOUTH THEN IN LONDON 


x Pleasant conversation and the gleam of jewels 
. and dresses filled up the whole room, I was at a 
. loss to understand as I did not know whether to 
- concentrate my attention on the jewels round me or 
_ the beauty. In a moment of absent-mindedness I 
1 looked up at the magnificent chandelier of Belgian 
' eut glass above. Its chiselled form carried the 
— reflection not of my face as I am but as I was in my 
| younger days. 


= 


d 
P That youth was then in London. He was 
- studying in the university with the help of a small 
. scholarship. An ordinary boarding house in the 
north of London was his shelter and two other 
Indians shared the place with him. On his return 


. from the college one evening he found another 
. Indian sitting in his room with a handsome Anglo- 
Indian girl The object was financial assistance. 


With his Indian drawl he mixed English and Bengali 
and described how he had come to the United 
Kingdom as a seaman, got married to an English 
girl and settied down for good. Though he could 


) 


. mot maintain himself adequately he maintained ihe 
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Indian custom of producing a big family all right. 
Therefore .... We felt great sympathy for this little 
girl who could, by no means, be blamed for this 
pitlabie condition. But her famished face carried 
the imprint of Indian incompetence. We became 
fired with patriotism and helped the man with cash 
as much as possible. Many big Indians were then 
in London on account of the Round Table Confer- | 
ence talks with Great Britain. The friends wrote 
out forceful appeals to them asking for financial 
assistance for this pOor countryman of theirs. 


DAYS OF SARDINES ON TOAST 


Next week the fellow turned up again with his 
little daughter. He was not getting help from any. 
quarters. The week after he made his appearance 
again, and he repeated the performance week after 
week, Ultimately the friends decided that 
tmporary help would be no remedy. The fellow 
must be made to stand on his feet. After many 
enquiries they came to the conclusion that the only 
possible way of putting him in independent business 
on a small capital was to buy him a wheel barrow 
of fruits. But where was the capital to come from ? 


~ 


= Ultimately they pooled the whole of their monthly 


remittances from home and gave the amount to the 
man, They themselves would be starving but at 
least one countryman of theirs would be put on his 
own feet. Three small hungry mouths would get 
their bread in this way. 


Thereafter the three friends started starving or 
doing with as little food as possible. No money was 
due from home until the beginning of the next 
month and till then they must carry on somehow. 
Great Britain does not believe in giving credit to 
unknown people and if they were to peg or borrow 
from others surely the sacrifice made for the sake of 
an ideal would lose its edge. The ideal supplied the 
sauce to the cheap sardines on.toast—which became | 
their mainstay for lunch and dinner. -But alas, at 
that age appetite also is sharp and uácompromising. 
Still the flag was held high, ^^ .; (^ 

One evening they were cóming. back. from the 
college. They were making a short cut to save the 
bus fare. Somebody tottering on his feet was coming 
out of a pub and swearing violently, Oh, where was 
the wheel barrow at Covent Garden and where was 
the principle of self help ? All the money produced 
by the self imposed starvation of the three friends 
had disappeared in the pub, Living on sardines on 
toast day after day failed to give them further 
Sustenancé, imaginary or idealistic, 


Sitting in front of the Maharani and the plate 
of Rasomalai all that I could do was to send up a * 
silent entreaty to the reflection of those young days, 
"Forget not, forget not, those days of sardines on 
toast.” | 
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food at Mourigram. You can buy any or all of these 





By BIMAL MITRA 2 










A tragic account of mighty Purandar 
,Khan's heir, Roy, now passing his 
days as a vendor selling ''G. C. Roy's 

. Jolpan". at railway stations. 







F you ever travel by ihe Machada 
Local you ought to be forewarned. 
The train leaves from Plat- 
form No. 6, Howrah Station, at 
725 a.m. You will have to get 
up a little earlier than usual the 
day you take it. You live in 
Tollygunge. From there to How- 
——7 rah is a long way. It will take 
a full hour either by tram or ky bus to get there. 
Théré may not be much time left after you get up, 
dress and shave. 
Perhaps you think you will breakfast at the 





‘Station but when the tram finally arrives a glance 


at the clock overhead dispels your hunger. You 
have to run to catch the train. And you even find 
a place for yourself in the corner of a Third Class 
carriagé. Then ? The rocking of the train and the 
heat of the crowd will make you thirsty for a cup 
of tea. You will get tea. You can pwrchase pure 
tea in an earthen cup for an anna. You can pur- 
chase lozenges also. At Uluberia and Kolaghat 
cool green coconuts are available. At Andul you 
can get pantuas, hot singharas at Sankrel, fried 


- ^f 
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ringworm but it is an unfeling remedy in a 





but one thing you must not suy. I bought it a 
I know. Let me tell you abou- it. I have travell 
by the Machada Local twice. "d 


4 
The first time nothing in particular happened 
The train was very orowóed. I bought a new 
paper and began to read it. There were so mal 


people in the compartment, I couldn't even put m 
feet on the bench in front of me and be cor 
tortable. | ; 

After the train left Santragachi thé vendo 
began to deliver the’r speeches one after another 


What a strange collection of commodities 
They advertised and tried to sell everything th 
could or could not be of any use in a househol 
starting with twelve-anna pairs of half-pants. ' T 
sold their wares cheaply as an advertising stum 
Medicine for asthma, from a holy man's prescri 
tion, was being distributed free for the benefit — 
suffering humanity but the copper amulet ct 
cost five annas one pice. The Kalimata Tailorir 















be bought for less than Rs. 1[12|- in the market i 
the passengers on the Machéda Local fo) wel 
annas in order to solve the clething problem in tl 
country. And there was ringwerm medicine put oi 
by Das Co. The name indieates its efficacy | 
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E. Mie t Mh lens of his spectacles were thick. He was carryin 
Bu. A single: application is enough. - B oue j , 


es not stain clothes. The salve cortains no 
ereury. Those who have tried it once can buy 
ther jar for the benefit of relations and neigh- 
urs. There ıs also that fund of humour, the funny 
)ries of Gopal Bhanr, sole pilot of a way to make 
Uu forget grief sorrow and tears and flood the 
1 heart with happy laughter. Father, mother, 





Neem tooth powder! 
Priced at only two pice ! 


5 A 


lughter, son—a book that can be read by all to- 
ther. Only three annas. Small to look at but more 
tertaining than the Arabian Nights, Gopal Bhanr's 
unny Stories! A blind beggar tapped out the 
ythm of his pathetic song on an earthen pot, 
rother, I am blind! I suffer because I cannot 
(P Tillotoma Chemicals’ sell Banga Lakshmi 
idur. That day was the first day of a Grand 
eduction Sale. The price was liable to rise the 
ry next day. Better buy a stock! It is indispen- 
ble in a Hindu home! If you purchase five packets 
gether you get a commission of three annas. 
ont miss such an opportunity! Neem tooth 
wder ! Priced at only two pice! But people 
ffering from diseases of the teeth, people who 
ive spent thousands on dentists without obtaining 
ly relief, should try it, Believe and buy. Two pice 
e Spent in so many ways! Thrown away! And 
en there is...... 


. But is it possible to ‘remember all the things 
at are there ? 


- Push carts on the platform peddle balusai and 
hidana. Pure tea with sugar is sold in earthen 
PS and glasses. Young coconuts, fried food, sweet 


tel, cigarettes. biri—in a word, what wasn’t 
? = 
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| The Machada Local went slowly on its way. 
, Sankrel, Abada, Nalpur, Bauriya. When the 
| pped the vendors’ left one compartment and 


oved on to the next. 


. At Fuleswar a very old man came in. He was 
tly bald. His grey hair was scanty. He was 
Paring a khaki s 
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aall stations sat on its. left: and right. Mourigram, . 


hirt without any buttons. Tae 






‘a torn suitcase. : 


“G. G. Roy’s amazing Jolpan! Will you buy 


one ? G. G. Roy’s amazing Jolpan !” 


He spoke so slowly that he was scarcely audi- 
ble. His demeanour was grave. He had nothing 
whatsoever in common with the other salesmen. He 
had not yet learned how to cry his wares. Nor was 
he of an age to board running trains. 


The elderly gentleman sitting next to me rais- 
ed his head. He looked up into the face: of the old 
vendor. Who knows what he thought. “Give me 
one," he said. EX 


He bought a Jolpan for two pice. Then he 
opened it. Inside the newspaper in which it was 
wrapped was a sal leaf folded in a. neat triangle 
like a. pan. The leaf contained a few peanuts, a 
little fried dal, and several little sticks, fried and 
smeared with spices. The elderly gentleman refolded 
the leaf and wrapped it up once more. was watch- 
ing. He turned apologetically to me and murmured, 
"Something for the children." i yi. 


By that time we had reached Uluberia. The 
train stops for half a minute. E te : 


As the old man got out the train started again. 
If he had been a little less careful he would have 
fallen. He turned his back to me. .. sense of recog- 
nition brought surprise. He was familiar! I hung 
out of the window to get another look at him. But 
by that time he had entered a train which had pull- 
ed in behind ours. 


I came back to my seat, It wasn't Roy, was 
it ? Doubt seized me. 


But another diversion was being created in our 
compartment. Birbal's wonderful ointment ! Birbal's 
wonderful ointment!  Infallible for cuts. burns, 
sinuses, scabies, ringworm, itch,_-inflammations, 





Gopal Bhanr’s funny stories, Esi j 


priced only three annas..s:e 
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cold and cough, persistent’ cough, asthma, headache, 
wind, dysentery, indigestion, and all other diseases ' 
* + 


* * 


Some five years later I travelled by the Machada 


. Local again. 


` rest and get down from the train. 


drinking tea out of a glass ? 
l —— 


This time something happened. 


I managed somehow to evade Gopal Bhanr's 
Funny Storiex, pure sugar tea, half-pants and the 
I had planned 


to finish my work and return by the evening train. 
But the down train rolled out past the distant sig- 
nal when the station was still a mile away. It was 
late in the evening. Darkness was thickening all 
around. I paced up amd down the station platform 
alone. Apparently no train was expected soon. The 
platform was deserted. Several red dots stood alert- 
ly at the head of the distant signal posts like 
watchmen. Before them and behind them lay the 


endless mystery of the night, wrapt in the smoke 


of a faint mist. When I stood still the silence itself 
seemed a strange and marvellous sound. 


Suddenly I heard, “G. G. Roy's Jolpan! Will 
anybody take one ? The amazing Jolpan !” 


At first it seemed to me that the words were 
a murmur in my memory. Then I looked sharply 
around, trying to see through the gloom. The 
opposite platform was empty. Who would try to 
sell anything there! Who would buy! 1 watched 
him. 'The shadow crossed the overbridge and came 
back to this side, He kept on babbling, ‘C. G. Roy's 
Jolpan ! Will anyone buy ? The wonderful Jolpan ! 
Will anybody buy ? Jolpan !” 


He advanced, repeating his formula like a 
prayer. Descending the steps he began to walk 
across the empty platform towards me. I stood 
still and waited. He was like the ghost of a vendor 
seeking customers for his extraordinary commodi- 
ties. I experienced a sensation of fear. 


Stopping under a lamp post he looked around 
and saw me. Turning his face away he walked 
quietly off in another direction. 


In the light I got a good look at him. He was 
the same person I had seen the last time. Old. Thick 
spectacles. Grey-haired. Slightly bald. He seemed 
to be muttering inaudibly to himself. Now I recog- 
nised him distinctly. Roy. The same Roy. The heir 
of Purandar Khan. There was no mistake. 


But he did not recognise me. 
"Have you any Jolpan ?" I asked, going up to 


An instant only. But in that instant | felt as 


though I had cireumnavigated the globe. 


-I remember how strange the world seemed on 
the day I took my first job. Sudhir Babu handed 
me a bag of edibles and said, “Hold it! Here, take 
it ! m’ 

“What’s the food for ?" I ded. 

“Purandar Khan’s heir has passed the Matri- 
culation examination.” 


I still did not 
next to me. He said, 


understand. Harish Babu was 
“You are new. You will see 


a lot of things here, any number of famous people. 


Look over there. See that fellow in a torn shirt, 
He is a well-known 
If you give him a cal) at your house he’ll 


p fo 
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dressed in a second-hand suit, his brother has — 
foreign education and if you come to the Record 
Room I'l show you Purandar Khar's heir.” = 
I saw Roy for the first time that day. ^ ad 
I went to the Record Room to look up a let 

He was wearing thick lensed glasses and his dho oti 
was pulled up over his knees. Al the buttons o 
his tunic were undone. The iron grey hair on his 
chest was showing. He raised his head wher I s Op- 
ped beside him. “I haven't seen rou before ÉL 

said, *Are you new ? Whose man are you ? Das's 7 
“No, " I answered. e 


"Then Benoy Babu's ?" 
"No," I said again. 
“Then MeClean Saheb's ?” = =| 455 


I had heard that no one could get tio 
office without belonging to one group or anotk — 
When he was told that I belonged to none he s * 
"It will be difficult for you to get on, Brother} 
You'll have to rot away in the Journal Section, 
Look at me!” +f) 


“a | 
He checked himself and asked, "What is y | 
name ?" — J 


“Mitter ?" he commented, “Are you related 
the Nayanjora Mitters:?” 


“No,” I said. 


He didn’t give up. “Then Raja Kailash Mitter’s 
family ?” 


“You’ve never heard of Raja Xailash Mitter T 
my answer made him patronising. “How is that T 
Don't you read the papers ? He spent twelve lakhs . 
on his mother's funeral and thrilled the whole of 
Calcutta. He used to smoke a silver water pipe with | 
a golden nozzle. You've never even heard his name? 
My aunt's brother-in-law married one of his grand- . 
daughters." E 


Bhudhar Babu was passing.  'Don't you know 
who you are talking to? Have you heard of Pur: at 
dar Khan ?", he said, giving me & little push. EV 


“Of course I have," I answered. yes ES 
Roy stopped me. “Don’t pay any attention to - 
them, Brother. Would I be rotting in this sixty- 
three-rupee twelve-anna job if I were the heir c 
Purandar Khan ?" Val d 


Later I realised that it was h:s modesty which | | 
described his job as a sixty-three-rupee twelve- 
anna one. And I also realised that everybody knew | 
the story of Purandar Khan’s aeir. Sixty-tk Bs 
rupees twelve annas, or however much it was 14 
he got, he accepted only because he couldn't help 
Ganga Govind Roy, the owner of property wor 
six and a fourth lakhs, had come, through the é$ 
sordid conspiracy of his co-sharers, to work in the 
office of a railway. And all this—the short — 
the torn tunic, the four or five days’ old beard, | 
walking to office from his home in Bhawanipore 7 
and back and drinking half a glass of tea for lur ch | A 
— was done with a purpose. i A 

A relative of Panchanon Babu, Sub-head of the 
Journal Section, sent his son-in-law a present 
mangoes. He brought four to the office. They were | 
divided among thirty people. Er 


During the lunch interval 1 went into the —* zs ps 


V 
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Room. "Why don't you taste the mangoes, Hoy — 
Mahasay ?" T asked, The. others were passi ng S 
comments." 
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Roy put a stone on the sd Pet 
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: tive about such a small thing. 
-— anything." 


E mangoes eut up in small pieces like that. 
- ing you the truth. 3 
I ate at least forty mangoes all by myself. 


- "pared to them ? , Each was ripened on the 
_. tree and plucked in a net on a long'pole. If 


7 three fell to my share, 
. Seven lichi trees, eighty-five breadfruit trees ! 


_ trees when the fruits ripen to keep them from 
— touching the ground. .Never in my life have I 
-. eaten mangoes by the slice !" 


- I asked. 


— to relate the whole eighteen chapters would 
-— be required, 
.' believes it and I myself do not go around 





_ would think so looking at me ? 
- not to say annything about it. People who 
— have no feelings go around talking about such 
things. 

. history of our family, who keep in touch with 
our fortunes, still respect me. Don't say ahy- 


— &till lying beside the pavilion in front of 


the temple. Eight bearers were required to carry 
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Then listen...... There was a time whe I ate 


at least forty mangoes. all by myself 


- “There’s no harm in telling you, Brother, but don't 
Bay anything to anybody elsé." 


I did not understand why he should be so sécré- 
"No, I won't say 


“Then listen. We are not accustomed to eat 
Im tell- 
There was a time when 


And those mangoes! What are these com- 


you ever go to my part of the country I'll 
show you. And the trees ? One hundred and 
of the best variety. 


What breadfruits ! Holes are dug under the 


"Who are eating those mangoes now ?” 


Roy applied himself to his work once | 
more. “Its a long story," he said, “If I were 


like the Mahabharata, Nobody 


boasting. I am Purandar Khan's heir. Who 


It is better 
But I don't. Those who know the 


thing about it to anybody. 
habit of doing that. 


] am not in the 
My father's palanquin is 


it. My co-sharers tore out a panel and made a 


- eradle from it. The Raja Bahadur’s brass cannon is 
Still lying on its side beside the tube well. If you go 
_ there you'l find the village women using it as a 


wash board." 


"Let me tell you something else," he called me 
back as I turned to leave. 


"What ?" I asked, returning. 


"Do you know a good lawyer ?" 
en he heard that my elder brother is à 
vakil at Alipore he asked, "In which court, the civil 
or the criminal ?" ! 
“Civil,” I answered. 











Roy suddenly became animated. He pushed 
away the work in his hands, “You must help me, 
Brother, my......” AY ^ 

He caught hold of. my hands before he went on. 


"I only want to show him my papers. I showed 
them to K. Bose, the barrister, once. He went 


through everything, the rent receipts, the sanad 
from the time of Lord Clive, the lease and its coun- 
terpart, I've had copies made of all of them, you 
know. He said that the papers were clear. There 
is no snag anywhere. I am sure to get a decree if 
only I can place them before & court. But......” 

"But what ?" I asked. ! 

“The expenses, Who will pay them? It is not 
a criminal case, It will take several years. The 
expenses of a lawyer and of the court must be paid 
for all that time, The property involved is worth 
more than six lakhs; it is not just a tap of a 
finger. The trap must be as big as the tiger to be 
caught. A court, the place which is called a court 
of justice, is the tiger's father, Where can. I find so 
much money ? I manage to save three. or four 
rupees a month and put it aside but if I can find a 
good lawyer.,;...," Mni le Ades 


When I came back to my placé and sat down 
Sudhir Babu said, “Has he asked you to go to his 
house ? Be careful! Don't go!” — us 

"Why ?" I asked. 

“He'll pester vou to death. He'll show you a 
whole trunk full of papers, give you something to 


— 
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‘Has he asked you to go to his house ? 

Be careful ! Don't go!’ said Sudhir Babu 
eat, and then read them out to you regardless of 
how late it may be before he is finished. You'll 
have to decipher the handwriting on the deed, look 
at the map, read the names of his ancestors. He 
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won't let you go until you do. He gave me hot 


luchis and fried potatoes.” 
"Did he show the papers to you ?" 
"Only to me ? Ask also others. No one in the 
office has been overlooked. Jivan Babu, Harish 


Babu, Sanatan Babu—even Dwijapada the chaprasi, 
has been invited to his house, Dwijapada doesn’t 
know how to read so he had to listen.” 


After office we were all waiting for the bus 
when Roy set out on foot. He went straight home, 
swinging his cane, without paying any attention to 
anything on the way. He lived in Bhawanipore, 
walking the entire distance. 


Sudhir Babu asked, “Do you know why the old 
man puts himself to so much trouble ? It is all for 
his brother. He starves himself and dresses poorly 
in order to educate his brother. That brother is 
developing into a brute. After failing twice he 
managed to pass the Matriculation in the Third 
Division. I wonder how long it will take him to 
pass the LA, Roy has promised to feast us on 
meat when he does.” 


. Roy used to say, “Don’t tell anybody, I’m say- 
ing this to you confidentially, I want him to pass 
his B.A. and then study law. Don’t you see? A 
lawyer in the family ? He'll be able to look after 
the family affairs himself and conduct our case. 
The property is worth six and a fourth lakhs. Let 
it take two years, three years, as long as necessary! 
Let the case go on! I have a job. Once we get a 
decree I'll be off! Basanta won't have to practise 
at the bar for a living. We can live for seven gene- 
rations on what we have. I'll be able to throw my 
cane at this sixty-two-rupee twelve-anna job !” 


Roy never spoke much. But once one became 
friendly all the barriers were down, 


-. “Don’t tell anybody,” he said to me one day, 
“Have you noticed this cane I carry ? It belonged 
to Raja Rudra Ram. He made it himself. He was 
most fastidious, you know. The head used to be 
goldplated. Four generations have used it. How 
many are the memories it evokes! Once the fate 
of Burdwan rose and fell with it! Why should it 
look well in the hand of a railway clerk ? "That's 
why I had the gold, ten tolas, taken off. I’ve kept 
it to meet the expenses of Basanta’s wedding. When 
I get the money I will have a crown made. A bride 
in a noble house cannot be blessed wit: a few 
guineas, can she ?" 


A day came when Roy really did feast all his 


fellow a ERE hia on meat. The thirty people who 
worked with him were all invited. Basanta Ballav 
Roy had passed the LA. examination at the first 
attempt. : 

"T ean write the title of Kumar in front of my 
name," Roy said, “There is no legal bar. But I 
haven't done it, A clerk on sixty-two rupee: twelve 
annas a month and he...... if ever my fortunes 
change...... | 

Basanta passed the Matriculation. Basanta 


passed the Intermediate. He took admission for the 
B.A. Roy told me when Basanta was indisposed, 
what he liked to eat, when he got up in the mor- 
ning, what he looked like. 


"Don't say anything to anybody," he whis- 
pered one day, “Basanta lost his temper today. " 
"Why 21» 


“Just ! Xow. can call temper a distinguishing 
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characteristic of the Roy fgmily. Raja Rudra 
had a lake filled up—he was so angry W 1en 
croaking of frogs kept him awake one night. 
Digambar Prasad lost his temper once 1 
to forty villages and Raja Nilambar s 

"Last night Basanta coildn't sleep. You k 
Brother...... K 4 


“Why not ?” J 
“He was playing cards with his friend: a" 


"How can that be ?' I was surp | 
exams are so close! Wasting time! Didn't y JO 
anything !” | 

"[ thought I would at first," he said, ^ ‘$ 
kept quiet. Our family is a whimsical one! I 
be a sixty-two-rupee twelwe-anna clerk d E 
does not cancel the blood of kings ! I know m 
Raja Sarbeswar turned monk just fora 
You'l find it in the history books. And my g 
father Raja Kailash Chandra took a fancy : to 
his only daughter, that is te say, my aunt, T 
to the son of a cow-dung picker! That, 
got a princess and half a kingdom as well 

"How can that be ? Family pride! Hor 


“What else is a whim ? This lawsuit is 
them. My father died whem we two bro her j 
both minors and my uncle became my gué 
He transferred the property anonymously. 
haven't come to my house. I'll show you $2 
with the Emperor Aurangze»5's seal affixed t 
keep it carefully in a trunk. Once Basanta I 
his Law exams...... but please don’t say z 
about this to anybody." 


"Roy is very friendly with you,” Bhudhar- 
said one day, ‘Has he told you the Pe 
what Raja Rudra Ram did when he was : y 


"I've heard it^ 
*Have you heard the story of the gold 
cane ?” 


“Yeg.” d 
"The story of the sanad with Auran 
seal ?" 1 
"That too." n 
"How the crocodile was killed while c cro 
the Ichchamati on an elephant ? How ha N 
bar Prasad fished with a gclden rod ?” à 
"No I haven't heard tLose." E 


"You will. Wait a little while. Everybo od; 
heard them, Why shouldn't you ? Is that pos 
Yet he warns everybody nat to tell Mero 

It was true, what Bhuchar Babu said. I} 
those stories also when I visited Roy in his I 
He had been asking me to go for a long 
at last I went, UN 

But I regretted golng. 4 

It was Bhawanipore omly in name, nere 
nothing of that fashionable quarter about 
houses. 

Roy was wearing only a gamchha. He à 
think, cleaning a drain. He drew me into the à 

“Pil dress and be back in a minute," H " 
"Please sit down, Brother.' E 

I was silently contemplating the floor. A 
platter of rice and curry -ay scattered all : 
Abpareliviy sowe one had Sat down to a mee i 
minutes fore and, for some reason or. 
overturned the platter and got up. 4 

I was most embarrassed. Roy’s hum il 
revealed to me in this surprising way, seem 
umi to pu me ee to > eee. 
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- “Iam so happy to see you," Roy said, re- 
. turning dressed, "You have come; But...... " 

fi D Noticing my embarrassment and following the 


- direction of my gaze he said, “Oh, don't mind that! 
-» That is the little Bahadur's way. Make yourself 
- comfortable in the bed and tuck up your legs, will 
~ you please ?” 

_ "Who is the little Bahadur ?" I asked. 

|. “Basanta, my younger brother. He was kept 


- waiting for his lunch, you see. It was time for his 
"train. He has gone fishing with some friends. This 


“is nothing unusual. It happens all the time. What 


Would you like to see first ? The sanad or the other 
reapers ?" 


4 
xt 


b The naked poverty of the room and the house 
upset me. I could not respond to Roy. 


= “Tell me what you are thinking ?" he. asked, 

‘suddenly curious. ar" 

ns 5 "0H, nothing," I said, thoroughly put out, 

E. E m... . ^ : n 

P. Roy's hesitation- was not..dispelled- -*No,. you 

are thinking something. Does the dirtiness of my 

‘clothes disgust you ?” — — 

Mo, no. I am not thinking anything. You can 
lk 1» ^ 
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i "Why should I. accept your “no, Brother ? 
ertainly you mind what you see. Woodburn Saheb 
self was astonished to see me as I am, and 


"Which Woodburn Saheb ?" 


"Woodburn was a judge on the civil side at Ali- 
‘pore Court. You know what courts are, don't you? 
Nobody cares who anybody is, whether he is a Raja 
r à Wazir. My petition was placed before Woodburn, 
you kaow. I walked my heels off. And I gave money 
away. Eighty-five rupees I had to pay a muktear to 
make a copy of the sanad. 
Woodburn looked at me in 
amazement. ‘Are you Rudra - 
Ram's grandson? The Rudra 
Ram at whose death the 
cannon was fired at Fort 
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"'Yes, Sir," ' I answered him. | 

"'But why are you in this condition?" ' the 
Saheb asked, * "What do you do ?”? ' ; 

I remembered the Roy of long ago, a sixty-two- 
rupee twelve-anna clerk in the Record Section.of the 
office of the B.N.R., the heir of Purandar Khan, 
Ganga Govind Roy! He spent one rupee three annas 
cash on refreshment for me that day. I.added up the 
price of everything he gave me, rashagolla, - pantua, 
darvesh, cheese goja, it was not less than one rupee 
three annas. Perhaps it was the market allowance 
for two days of a man who walked to office and back 
to save money for his civil law suit and tc educate 
the little Bahadur to be a lawyer. I could -scarcely 
swallow. It seemed I was being unfair, taking what 
I shouid not. RA 

Opening an iron safe in the corner of the room 
he showed me a great many papers, very old manus- 
cripts. There was no end to the genealogies and 
marriage records. He was late for lunch that day, I 
remember, and so was I. It was 3 o’clock before 1 was 
able to get up. 


And then Aurangzeb’s sanad came out. 


“J must go today, Roy Mahasay,” I said once 
more. 


"No, no, a little longer, a little longer, you 
haven’t seen everything yet.” 1 | 


The care with which he kept each of the docu- 
ments in the iron safe was pathetic. . He handled 
them so gently! As if they were so valuable! 


The next Sunday I brought Roy to my elder 
brother. I was not present during their conversation. 
He brought nearly fifty pounds of papers with him. 
They were wrapped carefully in oi] cloth. The 
weight made Roy stoop. He recovered somewhat after 
resting a little. *They look like just a mess of frayed 


paper,” he said with a dry laugh, “but they’re worth 
six lakhs!” 
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The next day he called mé aside-as 
Pus as m met at the. office, He sgid, 
“Don’t tell anybody. Everything )? is 
settled.” FREIE ADU ot y 

I was surprised. So “enbily? At 
least it was settled, at ‘last ^ ^ S 

(Continued on. Page 6k) 
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By GOURI SHANKAR BHATTACHARYYA | °° 


EN were on strike. Compared 
to the millions of Calcutta it was 
not much. Still as strikes go, it 
was unique. “Accept our condi- 
tions, accede to our demands or 
down with tools’, said 80,000 
workers, “The pay is not enough 
for two square meals a day”. 

ab l The discussion went on in 
Comrade Noren’s private office. 

“Yes, it’s time it was settled’, agreed Mr. 
Choudhury who held 50% shares in an insurance 
company and was connected with two important 
banks. What the industrialists handed over to the 
Govt, as Excess Profit Tax, he suggested might as 


- well be- spent on the workers. 


Noren agreed. “Yes, but you see Mr. Choudhury, 
it is best not to let the beggar know where the store 
is. If we bow down too easily the next crop of 
demands wil be here in no time. Of course I know 
you cannot continue indefinitely with empty pro- 
mises". He rang the bell, ordered coffee and offered 
cigarettes 

Ar important meeting of the party was schedul- 
ed at 4-30. The members had started to drop in. 
Comrade Ram- Talukdar. with his unkempt appear- 
ance. threw himself in a chair. “Intolerable”, he 
grumbled, toying with a ringlet on his forehead, 
"intolerable is this oppression by the rich". 

"Excuse me", apologised  Noren, “you are 45 
minutes too early, Ram babu. Save your breath now. 
The meeting starts at 4-30". 

"Of'course, it doesn’t concern you. You are well 
off. Forgive me I am off my head today", 

"Its not exactly the place to come when one is 
off one's head", reminded Norendra. 


Mr. Choudhury smiled, "Right you are. Come, 
come. Care for some coffee?" 
Ram nodded his head. 


"Sure. Coffee by all 


means", 


The telephone r&ng. Noren picked the receiver 
naut SA r5. E PD dit. ios 
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. quietly for a minute even! All right, No no, Don't. 













The story gives a faszinating pic- 
ture of the ways of a particular 
labour leadership, 

" | Y, 
up. "Hello. Yes, it’s me. Yes. Did she have chicken 2 
broth at 3? Oh I see, I'll collect the blood report on f 


the way back. Are you sure she is improving? Whati — 
You haven't yet! Really you woudn't let me wo Et 











aper: Ill manage it," and he snapped the receiver — 
OWn.. | E. 
"How's she?" énquired Choudkury with evident 
interest. | b 
 Flicking the ash off the cigarette Noren answer- - 
ed, “It’s an acute case, I told them to get Col. Lahiri. - 
I learn he hasn't been asked yet. A precious life is at 
Stake and nobody seems to bother Well, I'm afraid 
I have to leave". ig 


Ram looked longingly.at Noren’s expensive - 
cigarette and said, “Pity, Noren bavu can’t stay. But . 
can’t be helped.  Wife's illness is. more important - 
than a party meeting". K 

Noren interrupted, “My wife is not il”, E 

“I didn't know you had a daughter" apologised — 
Ram. i 

“When you think only in terms of wives, 
daughters and parents,” impatienfly retorted Noren, - 
“how can you think of, humanity in general?" 

Ram was taken aback. “Of course the whole | 
country is brothers and sisters, but how few can 
grasp the idea? It's too big fcr most. Anyway - 
whoever she is, I wish her the soeediest recovery. ` 

4-25. The room, reeked with cigarette smoke ^ 
unbrushed hair, perspiration and dirty clothes, / — 
dozen voices talked loudly together. There had beeu - 
a police lathi-charge. The clerks had. to be taken ` 
to the hospital A strong resolution must be drafted © 
to condemn it. Large sums had -o be collected for — 
the trolleymen on strike. Choudrurv savvely piped ` 
in, "Don't worry on that score. I may manage that - 
if 1 get a definite guarantee that at least a 100 men 
wil insure with our firm. They of course don't lose 
anything by it. The rates of ou- company...” — 

Ram Talukdar. said, "Certainy Why merely a . 
100? Everybody will insure there After all you are — 
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' them over a difficulty. That shouldn't he 
| ight", said Choudhury with a broad smile, “I 
ų straightforward person and I like straight 


tr EC, 
Te^ 


he hall-porter came to say that a person was 
ng outside. He would neither give his name nor 


vi. go and see”, said Ram, “Probably the son 
"bitch is a spy. 

Some boys poured in. "Where's the president?" 
nguired of them, 

‘Couldn’t find him”, they said, 


~ 


‘Comrade Protap Singh is like that. Probably 
up with something or other, He isn’t fond of 
s either. Only, the flowers and garland are 
ed. Anyway, sit down. I'll be back in a minute". 


An elderly man stood across the road smoking 
holding a bag. His shoes were worn, He came 
ard on seeing Ram Talukdar and asked, “There 
to have been a meeting here. Not exactly a 
Ram greeted him effusively, “Hallo!, Welcome 
ade Protap Singh, It is a pleasure, He chaperon- 


^ 











a 
Hallo, welcome, comrade Pratap Singh ! 


inside and then started scolding the boys, 
; is unpardonable”. | 


v e looked everywhere” they insisted, 


T tap Singh intervened. "I came straight from 
‘ation. You needn't have sent them. This is a 
' job, not a celebration. Let us start. No need 


malities; that is a waste of time and energy". 
ter ihe meeting president Protap Singh was 
1 to comrade Noren's residence in his car. Ram 
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sdar had arranged everything. He now toid 
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Protap Singh, “Noren is a genuine worker. You must | 


meet him. He couldn't be present today due to an 
unfortunate illness at home", 


“Illness at home!" interposed Protap Singh, 
“Then to go now would be to disturb him. We could 
meet some other day". 


Ram insisted, "But he would be disappointed". 

“Well, in that case let's go", said Protap. "It's 
a pleasure to meet such people. We can do very little, 
Rambabu. Work is the only thing we can offer, but 
their sacrifice is for the sake of an ideal — they are 
the true workers. Born with silver spoons in their 
mouths, they have yet dared to face their obligation 
to the country — it's a great thing." 


Ram agreed, "Exactly, And talking of workers, 
you are unique too, We in Bengal have never seen 
another like you. Most of us are glad tc get the 
work done somehow but nothing holds you back. 
Nothing tempts you — neither fame nor money." 


"Oh, you exaggerate. You are great men. You 
guide the destinies of thousands of workers, We 
can do so little in the villages — we only fret", 


Everything had been arranged by Ram Talukdar. 
Protap Singh was Noren's guest but in the midst of 
the expensive furniture and fashionable pictures he 
sat incongruous as an ugly stain. 


To wait thus was exasperating. Protap could 
easily have returned to the village. There was such 
a lot of work jeft. This was the harvest time — the 
crucial time of the year. From subscription to 
sharecropping — the villagers needed him in every- 
thing. Of course the urban problems were vaster and 
of course it was nice to have a chance to meet the 
elite and the intellectuals, Still Protap found it a 
pit ‘unnerving. You have to think twice before 
opening your mouth. He wondered when Ram would 
return or whether he would return at all, 


Evening came, Protap sat in the gloom till a> 


servant came to switch on the light and bring tea, 

Protap enquired, “Is Noren Babu at home?” 

“Yes but he is very busy, You see the very biggest 
doctors are coming”. i 

“T see, I shouldn't have come at a time when 
he is so worried”. 

The servant paid no attention to the words. He 
only wanted to know whether Protap liked bread or 
rice for dinner. 

Anything will do. 


At 9 o'clock came both bread and rice with a | 


paraphernalia of rich delicacies, The lavish meal 
made him uneasy. He decided to return home by the 
first train next morning. 


At 9-30 he heard some footsteps recede and in 
their wake entered a person, to say, “So you are 
Protap Singh”. | 

Protap was delighted, “Yes, You are Noren Roy 
I presume." 


Noren didn't look very happy about the guest. 
Still he said, *Glad to meet you, I have heard a !ot 
about you. It's a pity we meet at a moment when it 
is impossible to discuss much. I want to apologise 
for what must have seemed to you the height of 
rudeness”. 


“No. No. Please don’t mention it, It makes me 
feel embarrassed. After all it is an emergency. Tell 
me how is the patient?” 


A note of despair comes into Noren's voice, "It's 


a tragedy, sir. It's the result of relying on others. 
Who ever thought it would get so serlous within 


three days. Men like us cannot afford the luxury of 
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a little rest, it seems. It has come to such a stage 
now that she can't even recognise me!" 


Protap hurriedly enquired, "Is it your wife?" 


“Oh no. That wouldn't have mattered, After all 
She can speak. It is her silent vacant look that 
upsets me so much, The attendant is a big fool. Col. 
Lahiri should have been consulted in the first place. 
Instead he called a vet who simply pocketed the 
fees and did nothing, Afterwards I tried all the 
Specialists of course and consultants still the dog 
gives a vacant look — cannot recognise her master 
even, This evening she passed through a crisis, She 
seemed to be sinking, Excuse me, I must see if the 
terramycin has come", 


"Terramycin! But that's awfully costly", almost 


unconsciously comments Protap. 


"Can't. be helped. Life's worth more than 
money. ayway, goodnight, See you in the morning”. 
| Protap was still in a reverie when that servant 
3 — up to say, "Won'; you come up? The bed is 

made." | 


It came as no surprise to Protap. In qa house 
where animals get costly antibiotics, it was quite 
expected that a suite of rooms be offered to a 
working comrade. 


In his bed Protap recalled the past. He remem- 
bered his wife. Their struggle through poverty, star- 
vation, the social quabbles and police tyranny — 
Sumitta had put up with it all in silence. When she 


was dying they had taken her to the hospital. The. 


. doctor had ordered those costly medicines. 


^ Where could poor Protap find that much money? : 


He had hopelessly stood there thrusting his hands 
in the empty pockets, For a moment he had thought 
of the cheque book. But it was the party fund. A 
doubt had come to his mind, can money be more 
precious than life and he had the answer toc, 'It was 
the lifeblood of many. The country of many. The 
country was a greater stake than a single life, 


In the silence of the night, he heard the moan- 
ing of dog Suddenly his head and body seemed to 
be on fire, This dog and its vacant look! If ne had 
a revolver he would shoot that dog, No, rather 
shoot Noren. He paced the room and then slowly 
opening the door àt one time came out, The dog was 
au inoaning. 


The next morning the house was in a turmoil. 
Noren ran. about like a mad man and telephoned 
everywhere, The servant had been given notices and 
police had been summoned. Noren swore to send 
everybody to jail unless they confessed, It was use- 


less. Then it transpired that the guest of last night 


was Missing too. 


The police officers interrogated everybody and 
examined everything. ‘‘Noren, babu”, they said at 
Zlength with regret, “an astute man like you should 
have got in touch with us last night This is a 
hardened criminal type. And after all, how 
you let a staunch Communist enter your house?" 

Noren apologised as he offered an expensive 


cigarette to the officer, “Seen lots of communists, but- 


never one of this brand" 

"The trouble with those fellows is that they seek 
to put the ideal on a basis of reason. They are the 
intellectual type whose life is spent doubting both 
the dream and the reality But a true communist is 
nothing if he is not a realist. Your dog has a good 
market value." 


Noren smiled sadly. "You are right. 
dog soap, 


Even the 


could * 


. damned dog" he swore .and started 3 
chicken broth and shampoo are gone. li 
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catch him yet — a rans burglar. His voice choked 


with emotion. 


Protap had proudly walked out with the dog. 
The night was nearly over. Walking along Hazra 
Road he came to the bank of the Ganges. It was — 


completely deserted. He glanced at t3e light of the 
sickle moon shimmering on the strip of water, then  - 
“Lucky 


pasen the dog.. 





Freedom, You are free mow ! 
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‘tare he said, “I have | p. 











denied you the solace of costly medicines, but I offer 


you something greater, much greater". He loosened 
the collar and shouted, “Freedom. Yor are free now". 


The dog perhaps couldn't appreciate it. He stood 


and wagged his tail and became vociferous. 


“No, nothing else", Protap commanded, “I give 
you nothing less than absolute freedom. The rest 
goes to deserving candidates”. He walked down, to 


‘the water for a bath. “At least one soul is saved from 


slavery", he thought. 


The dog was still standing whem he came out 
of the water. He wondered if the look was ‘vacant’ 
but couldn't decide. He started doubtimg whether the 
brute fully appreciated the newly go£ freedom. The 
dog came near him and started moaning. 


He felt pity for the animal, It will at best lead a 
dog's life. But he couldn’t tolerate zhe luxuries. It 
was too much ior a bitch, 


"This world is large enough", he said in a tene 
cf viceregal majesty. "Isn't it enouga thay we have 
given you freedom unasked?” 


The dcg stood with an unappreciative stare. 


“It only shows what an 
a“, thought he’ The poor soul can't appreciate 
ij serty. 
too but there was no costly medicines for her. “That 
z0 walk rapidly 


“(Continues d on Page 112) 
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THE FRIGHTENED BARONET 


A deductive detective story 
in the great tradition of 


Poe and Conan Doyle 


ROM the chess problem in which 
he had been absorbed, Solar Pons 
Slowly raised his head, cocked a 
little, and smiled. His fingers 
relinquished their hold upon the 
knight; he leaned back. 

“Yes, yes, as I thought", he 
murmured, “we are about to have 
company". 

London was lost in fog, a heavy autumnal curs 
tain shutting the city away from our lodgings in 
Praed Street, and at first there was only the distant 
hum of diminished traffic that was the pulse of the 
city, and the several small noises of water dropp- 
ing; then I heard the curiously muffled sound of 
hoofbeats, travelling a short distance, stopping, 
then coming forward again. 


"Surely he is looking for Number 7," observed 
Pons with satisfaction, for time had been pressing 
heavily on his hands since the bizarre adventure of 
the Octagon House. “To whom else would he 
address himself at this hour of the night ? Nor 
is it amiss to surmise that he has come up from 
the country not far from London; horsedrawn 
carriages are uncommon indeed within the city. 
“Clearly now,” he went on, listening intently, “he has 
got down just a few doors away; he has gone up 
to the door, flashed his light on the number. No, 
that is not number seven; yet number sever cannot 
be far away. Hear him! He returns to his car- 

iage—but he does not get in; no, he is too close 
to the desired address for that— he leads his horse 
down the street a few doors, and here h- is." 


I looked toward the night bell, back to Pons’ 
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By AUGUST DERLETH 


expectant features, marking his keen eyes, his 


acquiline nose, his firm, thin-lipped mouth, touched k 
On | 


Still by his smile, and once more at the bell. 
the instant it jargled. Pons stepped to the speaking 
tube end invited our visitor to 
few moments there was a tap 
to our lodgings, I strode across 
opened it. 


cane up, and in a 
01 the door giving 1 
the room and , 


Across the threshold stepped a short, stout, © 


sturdily built ' gentleman of aporoximately sixty 
years of age, swarthy of skin, heavily bearded, and 


still darkhaired; he fixed his small glittering eyes 


on Pons, bowed curtly, 
It was unsealed. 

I crowded up to Pons and looked over his shoulder 
at the card he took from the envelope. Alexander 
Taber Rowan, K. C. B. Chiltern Mamor. Pons turned 
the card over, 
scrawled thereon! “For God’s Saxe, come ! I can’t 
Stand it much longer.” I flashed a glance of inquiry 
at Pons, and saw that his eyes hed lit up with the 
excitement of the chase. 


“Late of His Majesty’s Service, attached to the 
staff of the Viceroy of India,” said Pons, returning 
the card to the envelope and dropping both to the 
table. He looked across the lamplight to where 
Sir Alexander's man stood, fingeriag his cap. 

"I am Kennerly, sir." 

"What is it ?" asked Pons. 

“It’s the curse of the stone, Mr, Pons,” 

His voice was gruff but not discourteous, What 
he said apparently conveyed something to Pons, 
though it meant nothing to me, amd I saw that at 


and handec him ar envelope. 


the moment at least Pons had no intention of 
enlightening me. He nodded. ` 
“You were sent to bring us *" 
"If possible." 


- x h 


"Good. ;We’ll be with yo 


In a. shaky serpt someone had 
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~ While Pons got into his rainproof, I saw 
him scrutinizing Kennerly with marked in- 
. terest. | 








a - “A veteran of: India yourself, I see," he 
- said presently. - | 

E. "Nes, sir .. 

- “Of great personal service to the Maha- 
préjeh of Indore” . O — 

~~~ "I saved his life; sir." | 

_~ "Very likely in the encounter in which 
- you lost your foot." 










f By this time Pons was ready; he turned 
- to me, his eyes twinkling at the sight of my 
- obvious efforts to observe the bases for his 
- deductions and seeing only the telltale smooth- 
' mess of the shoe which betrayed the lack of 
a foot. “Coming, Parker ?” 


= . We descended the stairs after leaving a 
"message for Mrs, Johnson, our landlady, and 
"3passed into-the thick fog which lent to Pons 
— and Kennerly a shadowy, almost intangible 
" being. The carriage loomed abruptly out of 
- the night. We entered it. Kennerly mounted 
"before us; and soon we.were travelling west- 
' ward through:London in the direction of the 
- Chiltern Hills.. Our pace was necessarily slow, 
P ‘but the horse seemed to proceed with an 
Benny instinct and, as far as I could 


determine, no errors in direction were made. — 









— . . Pons sat deep in thought, his visored cap 
| low- over his face, and I hesitated to disturb 
-— him : yet I rankled within at my own inability 
p: to follow his. deductions, and finally I could 
* contain myself no longer. 

€ “Doubtless it is a most elementary matter, 
. but how-in the devil did you know this fellow 
_ ‘is a veteran of India ?” 


*Come, come Parker—it should be obvious. For 






dU 


likely than that he was his orderly in service ? But, 
= primarily, he wears a ring he could have got only 


E "I can follow the observation about the lost 
‘foot easily enough, but what about his service to 
"^ the Maharajah of Indore ?" 


E “The ring he wears bears the crest of the 
- Maharajah. -Such rings are not for sale. It follows 
. therefore that he must have been given it by the 
Maharajah himself. Since such a ring 1s not given 
^ simply as a gift, for it is too personal, but rather 
..8s a mark of esteem, it.is not at all a shot in the 







D 


. ,& personal service of such. vital importance that 
- nothing short of the crested ring would satisfy the 
- ‘Maharajah’s sense of gratitude." 


| 


p .dark to assume that our visitor did the Maharajah 
[ 


“And the card? I asked, determined that 

. nothing should escape me. “What did you make of 
that ?" 

"Only that our client is badly frightened, that 

his sending for me is done with the knowledge of 

. no one else in the household he 2 this m 
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The entrance gave way almost at once to a cur ous: + 
staircase, Kennerly's light illumined the way. - 
police protection, very probably because of the | * | 
attendant publicity, and that he has been drinking: 

to keep up his nerve. From what his man has said, | 






I take it that something has come up to remin 5 
him that the Eye of Siva which he acquired some’ 
thirty years ago during a campaign in the hil | 4 
country of India was, after all, cursed, and that 
the fruits of this curse are now being visited upon | 
him," m 
I took a deep breath and considered. "The: 
script and what he writes betray some fright,” .I: 
ventured. 


"Capital! "Though obvious." 
“But the other matters—?” 


“He comes to us in preference to the police, 
and he comes at an hour which indicates secrecy; 
since ;he himself has nothing to fear from us, clearly: 
he believes his family will disapprove of his sending 
for us. He therefore summons us at a time when 
he can present us to his household in fact, as a 
fait accompli. It is, further, not illadvised to. 
assume that there are troubled waters there. Finally, | 
there was the distinct odour of rum about his card.4 

It was in the early hours of the morning t 
we arrived at Chiltern Manor in the low roli 
country immediately adjacent to the hills whi 
gave the house its name. We had ridden out of th 
fog not far-from the environs. of London, and . 
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. waning moon shone down, shedding its pale light window ow faint slimmer of yellow light from 
E wig 2 window on the second floor. AE 
. upon the wooded country and fields through which I could not help observing that we enter 
. We now rode. The estate lay behind a high old the house by a side entrance, and that Kennerly 
_ Stone wall, almost totally concealed by a heavy movements were marked by a singular care, thu 
__ growth of vines, and surrounded by many trees and confirming Pons’ surmise that Rowan nad Seni 
_ bushes. Rowan's man drove through a gate in the us in secret; moreover, the entrance Rave almos 
_~ side-wall and directly around to the carriage sheds, at once upon a narrow staircase, which clearly le 
where he left horse and carriage standing to lead up between the wall and a room below, almost 
~us into the house, which rose up from among trees, part of the wall as it were, for We were forced t 
an old stone building not without Victorian magni- proceed in single file by the’ small light of a bocke 
.. ficence, at this early morning hour dark and sombre flash which Kennerly used io illamine the stairs, 


5 P. 
tg ry 


CHAPTER-II Po 


IZ ONY client waited in his own white hair seen from under the black skullcap h 
rooms, The pale iight shed by wore, ornamented his thin, ascetic face, white v sithi 
the single lamp burning there the darkness of his immediate environment. — 
presently disclosed him, an el- “Ah, Mr. Pons!" he said in 3 cultured, well- 
derly man, deep in an upholster- modulated voice. “I had hoped Kennerly cot le 
ed chair, and wrapped in a stea- bring you.” He glanced interrogatively at me, anc 
mer rug, as if for warmth. His Pons introduced me as his assistant, “I am afrai: 
chin rested upon his chest, and my message may have seemed semewhat incoherer t 
his sunken eyes looked at us to you.” | ow 


JA from over his pince nez. A thin "Not at all,” responded Pens, “In fact, it is 
moustache and Peara, both white, in singular con- perteni —* that something has penes make 
Y | : | fringe of ou believe there ma er ail 2e something more 
ME : = DN a Qui à di ea legend to the — on the Bye of Siva" — | 
EP Pairs A wan smile touched’ the baronet’s lips. 
“I am reassured. I made no mistake in send- 
ing for you,” | 





Cie 
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"Let us hope that we may be able to 
justify your confidence," said Pons quietly. 
"However, if I remember rightly, the stone : s 
now in the British Museum.” | te 
| "It has been there for twenty-five years,” 
He shrugged. “But apparertly this has me de 
no difference, I will not attempt to den 
I am badly frightened, Mr, Pons. Approxin 
ly two months ago, the first of these mysterious 
events took place. I thougnt initially that I 
was the subject of a prac-ical joke in the 
Worst possible taste. The- occasion was the 


t 


too far from London, friends of mine in 
diplomatie service in Britain for the Con- 
ference called on me. At the end of one of 
those days, I found a card in the tray. It 
read, Puranas Mahadeva. I regret that at the - 
moment the significance of this did not occur . 
to me; I assumed that it aad been left by 
some minor official whom I had met at Delhi 
and forgotten, ot ihe ES NE 
; Ex X 
"That night, Mr. Pons," he went on after - 
a Short pause, his eyes gilttering strangely — 
now, and his breath coming a little faster, L 
testifying to his excitement at the memory of — 
the incident he was about to relate, "that — 
3 : ando. 
Right, as I was preparing to retire, Iwas 

summoned from my work by a tap on my 
door and I stepped into the aall. No one was | 
there, E ^. 


"> pi 


“Now, sir, since I am as familiar with thi S 
house by night as by day, I did not turn up the ; 
light. I stepped out into the hallway, and had i 
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Ne was moving steadily before 
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“at second glance, I saw that it was moving steadily 
(y e: ore me, And then, sir, I observed that it was 
not a light at all—but a kind of spectral image." 


XFJ 


4 ^ . Sir Alexander drew a long breath and continued: 
M “Mr, Pons, it was the image of Siva, the Des- 


. troyer ! Perfect in every detail, a miniature spectre! 
I was startled. I was not immediately disturbed; 
] | ? felt I had experienced an illusion of some kind, 
- and quickly turned on the lights. There was nothing 
in sight, nothing whatever, 

me 


dM 























“I examined the wall, the floor—nothing, I 
returned to my rooms somewhat shaken, thinking 
naturally of that old cursé; an article not long be- 
fore in the feature section of an American news- 
"paper had brought all those old painful memories 
"back; and it was then that it struck me with the 
‘force of a thunderclap what those words on the 
calling card stood for: Puranas is the title of 
"Hindu scriptures; and Mahadeva is a less-widely 
- known name for Siva! I took out the card at 
- once—or perhaps I had better say, sir, that I took 
out the one 1 thought was the card I wanted. Mr. 
- Pons—there was nothing whatever on it; it was 
perfectly blank; there was nothing to show that a 
single letter of printing had éver been on it !” 


ES. 
= “Ah,” murmured Pons delightedly. 


3 3 . "That was the beginning of a series of events 
. which I am unable to explain save as the malign 
—* | eget of the workings of that ancient curse ! 
- The pattern has been repeated endlessly : the tap 
on the door, the strange apparition—nor has 

‘been all; I have seen the spectre with increasing 
frequency on the top of the estate wall on the north 
and in other places where I would not have expected 


- to come upon it." 


— .  TThe baronet sighed, "Moreover, he went on, 
. “within the past few nights, events have taken & 
more serious turn; I have awakened to the sound 
- of voices warning me to prepare for death; I have 
also heard the strange whistles the Sepoys used to 
ja ] have had 
recourse to rum to steady my nerves, It is the 
firm conviction of the family that I am losing my 
mind, for no one else has seen any of these ap- 
 paritions, and they have held out against me in 
| gumm help from outside. no doubt for fear 
2 of any publicity which might attend having you 


-af 


give; I am ashamed to confess that 


yi 
= 1 
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“But last night the mastiff which guards the 
north gate vanished without a sound; I have no 
speculation as to what may have happened to him. 
= And now I am convinced that at last the curse on 


.. the stone has become active again." 

E “Why ?" 

~ “You know the story of the stone, Mr. Pons. 
.. How the prieta in that temple opposed the Maha- 
. rajah—indeed, they made their temple a base of 
operations. We destroyed the temple, snd the Eye 
. of Siva was a prize of war; it is true that in the 
melee attendant «pon the destruction of the temple, 
one of the guardian priests was slain. The news- 
papers wil have it that it was this man who put 
= curse upon the stone, but the fact is that the 
with it was a general and 


curse upon 
temple; it is really not attached to the stone at all 
s. “However, as you know, the Maharajah died 


. 
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him, his cap back on his head, gazing 
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ing me into the temple died within a year, and four 
months ago—the raison d’etre for that American 
newspaper article—Sir James McLeen, who. com- 
manded my right wing in that engagement, fell to 
his death under mysterious circumstances, These 
events, looked upon in the light of that ancient 
curse. naturally point to but one conclusion—to 
which I did not come until after I had be to 
witness these manifestations; only then did the 
other events fall into their place in the pattern.” 


“You suggest that the design is to retrieve the 
Eye of Siva ?" 

*Not alone that, but to punish those respon- 
sible for the destruction of that temple." Sir 
Alexander touched his lips with his tongue, nerv- - 
ously. "But I feel that you do not put | 
credence in the curse, Mr, Pons." 


Pons smiled drily. "Let us say rather that I 
am at the moment concerned only with the problem | 
of which aspect of the matter is cause, which ! 
is effect. I take it you own more than one dog." 

“Yes, of course.’ 


“You have said you have witnessed the ap- 
parition of Siva on the estate wal. Was its ap 
pearance accompanied by any demonstration from 
the dogs ?" 


“None.” 

“Does this suggest nothing to you ?" 

"Only that whatever is out there is meant for 
me alone. The Hindus have many very strange 
beliefs, Mr. Pons, and stranger things than this 
have happened in India, without any explanation.” 

"I have some acquaintance with the lore and 
legends of India,” replied Pons absently, “Have you 
ever seen the spectre of Siva in someone else's 
company ?" 

“Yes, on one occasion my brother Ransom was 
with me. On another, my daughter's fiance, Geoffrey 
Saring. Neither of them was able to see anything. 
Yet the thing was as plain to me as you are, sitt- 
ing there.” 


ponr man Kennerly has never seen it ?" 
‘ Or 


Pons sat for a few moments with his eyes clos- 
ed, touching the lobe of his left ear thoughtfully 
with his thumb and forefinger. Presently he gazed 
at the apprehensive baronet once more. "I wish 
you would instruct Kennerly tc answer any ques- | 
tion I put to him,” | 

"It shall be done." 


"Further, I would like to have you Show me 
approximately the space in the hallway covered by 
the apparition at such times as you have seen it." 


Without a word the old man got up. Pulling 
his steamer rug around him, he walked a little 
unsteadily over to the door, threw it open, and 
stepped hesitantly into the hall. He turned up a 
light and pointed to the base board along the 
farther wall. 

"Beginning there, Mr. Pons—and going for a 
distance of twenty to thirty feet—I cannot be sure 
which, but in any case it varies.” 

“At which end ?" 

"It is usually at this end.” 


"Who occupies this floor besides yourself T 


“My daughter's rooms are across the hall. 
Down the hall—Geoffrey Saring, next to him my | 
brother Ransom, then my sister Megan's room; and = 
then across, a guest room of some dimensions; 
Kennerly has got it ready for you and Dr. Parker." 

Pons stood in the hall, hands clasped behind 

thoughtfully — 
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along the wall where it joined the floor, which, for _ “I want to have a talk with Xennerly, if you 4 
a distance of approximately a foot from the wall, will send him to our room. I$ 


"Certainly." The baronet hesitated briefly; — 





was not covered by carpet. He stood thus for per- then a look of great anxiety crep- into his eyes; 
haps three or four minutes; then he turned abruptly, . he put one trembling hand on Pors’ shoulder, and “a 
as if dismissing the hall, and said that except for said, “I hope you will be able to explain this strange a 

one thing, there was nothing further he could do — sir. I Tr close to the edge. Wer 
tonight. And that one? inquired the baronet. "We shall see," said Pons imperturbably. ae 
CHAPTER-III L 

E entered our room and found "Perhaps I may be able to relieve hlm," said E 

everything laid out for us with Pons. ^ 

the skill and comprehension pos- “Tf onl " Une 

y you could !" she said earnestly. “But 

PINAR only hr "ir eoim "s had I'm afraid it is too late. I feel only that your | 
Dee Gee — being here will give him a false hove, which, when | 

ee Any. years | Po it is destroyed, will affect him all the more ad- 

threw himself into a chair with- versely,” HUS 

eat his TOTS Sh com “I understand that he suggested calling in out- 

he looked quizzically over at me, but his mouth was side help and that the members cf his household " 
s opposed this. — 
"This is devil's work, Parker.” “Yes, I did. So did my brother, who was visite 
“You attach no importance to the curse, then ?” ing us at that time. So did my ein Only Geof- · 
"I attach every importance to it, on the con- - frey and Uncle Ransom seemed to think it a good  . 
trary; it is the most important single factor in the idea, and I could see that my uncle was none too ~ 
matter." keen, for all that." | "5 - 

80," long." 







t : : ” | 
There is time for that, Parker. Thus assured, Miss Rowan left as, Pons glance | 
I was about to say more when Pons caution- ed at me curiously. ! 
ed me to be silent, rising from his chair and 
moving with cat-like quiet towards the door. 
"Kennerly," I whispered, 


"Kennerly's slight limp is distinctive in his 
walk,” replied Pons in an equally low voice. “It 
is not Kennerly." 


There was a quick, rustling tap on our 
door. Pons threw it open. 











A young woman stood there, her ash-blonde | 
hair wild, one hand almost protectively ir the | 
pocket of her dressing gown, the other holding | 
it close about her neck, Her dark eyes darted 
from one to the other of us before she stepped 
into tre room, closed the door, and stood with 
her back against it, her mouth Working a 
little, a frown heavy on her brow. 


"It is Mr. Solar Pons, isn't it ?" she said, 
looking at Pons. 


‘At your service," replied Pons, 

"I have seen your picture in the papers 
often enough," she said bitterly, "Or, Mr. 
Pons—surely you are not going to make my 
poor father’s madness the subject of scandal ? 
I beg you to go away, to say nothing...... » 


"I am not in the habit of announcing 
myself to the press, Miss Rowan." 


"Im sorry. But it is a painful thing to 
witness the decay of a man like my father— 
quite apart from his being, after all, my father." 

"You are convinced his mind is going ?" 


"I wish I were not. But there is no other 
explanation. He: has seen things neither Uncle 
Ransom nor Geoffrey saw when he was with 
them; it isn't the mere hallucinations alone, but 
the added fact that they prey upon kis mind wa 
and fill him with fear. He has for some years Fou qu 
suffered from a heart weakened by coronary uy 
trouble, and now that his mind has given way, tue 


end is only .a matter of time." | beg vou ta On away Ms Dame — 
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“Would you say she was sincere, Parker ?” 
“Undoubtedly.” 

E “So I thought." 

* “Perhaps, after all......", I began. 

E Pons smiled. “Did Sir Alexander strike you as 
" aman who was mentally deranged?” 

E “Oh, you cannot make such generalizations, 
- Pons. He is certainly under great mental stress. 
— But many mad men are perfectly normal to all but 
. the experienced eye; my eye is hardly experienced 
~ to such a degree." 

A "Tet us just ask Kennerly what he thinks," 
 . suggested Pons. 


I. The sound of Kennerly's footsteps paused, he 
. knocked on the door, and, in response ons’ 
. invitation, came in. Like Miss Rowan, he stood 
- with his back against the door until bidden to 
| come forward and sit down. 

b “J. was told to answer some questions, sir," 
he said in a voice that was courteous without being 
- servile, and toneless without being colourless. 

p. “Why, Dr. Parker has a question to put to you 
first of all, Kennerly.” | 

— . Pons turned to me, and thus prodded, I put 
- the question : Did Kennerly think that Sir Alexander 


- was losing his mind ? 


Kenneriy favoured me with a hostile, 
stare. “I do not think so,” he said coldly. 
e Pons said nothing to this. "Now, then; 
— Kennerly—to what extent does Ransom Rowan live 
on his brother's bounty ?" 


—  Kennerly was clearly taken aback by the per- 
sonal nature of Pons' question, but in & moment, 
reflecting that he had been instructed to answer 
. any questions Pons asked, he rallied. He spoke 
— cautiously, “Sir Alexander does give Ransom money 
_ from time to time." 


. “How does he spend it ?" 

L Kennerly looked squarely at Pons. 

les." 

ES "Ransom is constantly in need, then. What 
about Miss Rowan ?” 

“She adores her father sir, and he is very fond 













stony 


"He gam- 





E is very loyal, Pons remarked 
on Kennerly's conduct, "but he 
managed to say enough. Sir 
Alexander is no martinet, but 
he is difficult, On the other 
hand, his brother Ransom is a 
wastrel, his son Philip is none 
too honourable, his sister hes 
aspects of the termagant. Sir 
Alexander is crotchety, distrustful, neurotic; so 
so much is plain. Only for Winifred does Kennerly 
have the same kind of respect and devotion he has 
for the old man.” 
E I observed that  Kennerly had said nothing 

whatever about Kennerly. 

“There was no need to. I had already seen all 

- that I needed to see about him; and he was well 
|. X aware of that. Now then," he went on, "let us 

just step out into the hall for a moment.” 

“The light switch is up the hall a way,” I said, 
remembering its place, 

‘If it were light I wanted, we could well wait 
until after dawn," said Pons cryptically. 
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Accordingly, we went out into the darkness of 
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of her. But not so fond as to be blinded by her." 

"Intimating that he stands in her way occasion- 
aly. How ?" 

"He has not yet given his consent to her 
marriage." 

*She hardly needs his consent, does she ?" 

“Not necessarily. But Miss Winifred is that 
kind of girl, she will not do anything against hei 
father’s wish.” 

“He does not trust Mr. Saring ?” 

“Sir Alexander is a hard man to please.” 

“And his son ?" 

"Philip is wilful and determined to have his 
own way. Sir Alexander is difficult to get along 
with in many ways, though I have always managed 
to do my best for him, and have no reason what- 
ever to complain." 

"Philip wishes his own way about what T 

“His inheritance, sir. He has devised some 
way of obtaining it before his father’s death so that 
he will not have to pay so much tax to the Crown." 

“And Sir Alexander's sister ?" — 

“Miss Megan is a very strong-willed woman.” 

“They do not get along ?” 

“I think they get along as well as any sister 
and brother do, sir." : 

“You have seen none of these phenomena re- 
ported by Sir Alexander ?" inquired Pons then. 

“Nothing whatever. But the dog is missing." 

"Yes, the dog is missing. Sir Alexander says 
he did not make a sound.” 

Aye. So he thinks. But he did cal! once— 
it wasn't pretty, sir.” . 

“Yes, it is plain that he was lured off by 
someone whom he had no reason to fear, and killed. 
He cried out when he was slain. That is what you 
want to say, is it not, Kennerly ?" 

“Tt might be," he replied reluctantly. | 

“Come, come, Kennerly. We are both working 
towards the same end. But enough—you may go.” 

I could not help observing after he had gone, 


. that Kennerly was not only reluctant to speak but 


singularly uncommunicative, 


CHAPTER-IV 


- eyes grew accustomed to the 


darkness. Then Pons 
walked up towards Sir Alexander rooms, got down 
on his knees, and began to scrutinize the baseboard 
of the wall with great preoccupation. 

“What in the world can you hope to see without 
a light?” I demanded in a whisper. 

"I can see very well,” replied Pons imperturbab- 
ly. 

I came down on my knees beside him. “What is 
it 7" | 

Here and there the wall-board and the floor 
showed obvious colour changes which, observed at 
this proximity, were curious and startling, for the 
effect of these strange streaks and marks was as ifa 
faint iilumination were given off into the darkness. 


«Flementary, my dear Parker," said Pons, rising 
ard walking slowly down the hall, only to sink to 
his knees again to crawl from one of the doors to 
another opening off the hall there. l 

I was nettled, but it was not until we had return- 
e to our room that I asked Pons what he made of 
it. 

"You know my methods, Parker. The whole 
problem is as plain as a pikestaff, and it only re- 
mains for us to obtain sufficient evidence to convince 
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Sir Alexander, I fancy that our presence will bring 

matters to a climax rapidly enough.” 

| "You have seen something that has escaped me!" 
I cried. 

Pons chuckled, “Perhaps you have not pursued 

. the facts to their obvious conclusion. Or, even 

more likely, you have started out on & wrong pre- 

mise. We shall see in good time, Now let us get a 
little sleep, for I dare say we have a busy day ahead 

of us,” 


~ Our day began before breakfast, when Pons woke 
me and suggested that we might walk out upon tne 
gorse and bracken-grown rolling country surround- 
ing the estate of Sir Alexander, Clouds lowered in 
the heavens but the way was pleasant enough des- 
It was soon clear, 


pite the absence of the sun, 
a 
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We 
"What are you doing here?" he demanded gruffly, 


however, that Pons was not idling away time, We 
slipped out of the house and left the estate behind us 
by way of the north gate, from which point Pons 
bezan what initially appeared to be an aimless angl- 
. ing away, but proved ultimately to be only one of a 
series of concentric circles which he described with 
the utmost casualness, while he sought diligently for 

broken ground, so that it soon became obvious to me 
that he was on the track of the missing dog. 


— The country away from the north gate was fair- 


_ Ww open, apart from the gorse and bracken which. 
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covered it, and a kind of heather with which I we 
unfamiliar in these latitudes, amd it was not lon 
before our peregrinations ended at the edge of a 
abandoned quarry in the foothills, Hv P 
















Gazing down into the dark water which fil d 
large part of the quarry, Pons said, “I have no € pub 
that the mastiff lies down there, In the penis 0 
any place which might serve as a burial ground: (o 
the dog, and presuming the need to be rid of him a 
quickly as possible, this is the likeliest place; we ma 
therefore assume with ample justification that this i 
the spot to which the dog was lured and slain, In al 
likelihood, too, the body was weighted, so that i! 
will not rise.” An 


We had hardly taken our leave from this po 
whem we were suddenly confronted by a burly ir 


Li 
dividual dressed in hunting clothes and carrying 4 
gun; he stepped out from behind a smal 
gnarled tree down the slope (having alsc 
g partly been. hidden by a projecting wall o 

rock), and appeared before us with a decidel 
menacing air, his eyes nerrowed, his mc atk 
turned down so that his face had a surly ex- 
pression. Nevertheless, his resemblance to Sir 
Alexander was so marked that his identity 
was no mystery, ; | if 


- 


“What are you doing aere ?" he demands 
_ That is a question I should be more in- 
clined to put to you than to answer, Mr. 


Ransom Rowan." n 
J 


Rowan looked closely at Pons, Mr. Solar 
Pons, is it! So Alec sent for you after all 1” 
"Against your advice P’ Biik 
Rowan shrugged and stood off to one 


“No difference to me what he does,” he 
curtly. 


He eyed us sullenly end with unmistak- 
able apprehension, but said nothing further o 
us as we walked past him. TE 

"So that is the gambler," I said when we 
had passed out of earshot. “He looks like a 
man caught in the middle of his game and 
uncertain of the way the rumbers aro coming 
u ” y 
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side. 
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"Yes, doesn't he?” agreed Pons nons 
committally, 

At the north gate we. had yet another 
encounter. This time we came up a young 
man on his knees beside the gate, whi got up, 
abashed, and stood grinnimg before us — a 
husky young fellow of close upon thirt years 
of age, whose blue eyes regarded us with some 
chagrin. He introduced himself 2s Geoffre y 
Saring. * vM 


"Looking for footprints and such," he ex- 
plained nonchalantly. “Don’t believe myself 


— the dog would simply have walked off" 


"Surely it is a little too long after the | 
event," observed Pons. b. 


“Well, perhaps. I didn’t think of it until now, 
after Winifred told me you were here.” ; 3 


"If you discovered anything, vou might just tef 
me know," said Pons drily. “I understand that you 
were with Sir Alexander on the occasion of one of 
his—shall we say, 'visions?'—and saw nothing." 







“Yes. Mr Pons. A rather painfal few moments, * 
must «dmit. I hope they will not be repeated. It was — 
one evening about a month ago. I had just | 
downstairs ton reinin Winifwad rs 
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P. shout; I ran back up immediately. He stood there in 


- the hall pointing to the floor along the wall and de- 


manded of me whether I saw ‘it.’ There was nothing 
whatever there. Apparently, whatever it was vanish- 


ed, for he said, “There—the infernal thing's gone’. 
"Then he turned to me and asked whether I had seen 


- "anyone, or anything in the hall or on the stairs; I 


obvious, Mr. Pons?" 


had not, and said so. He said someone had rapped 


on his door only a few moments before. That was 


all there was to it. He seemed gravely upset when 


I could not see whatever it was he saw.” 
“Do you remember where Sir Alexander’s brother 


.was at that time?” 


“T believe he was in his room, but I do not know. 


. He had a similar experience—except that he was in 
- Sir Alexander’s room at the time, and Sir Alexander 


thought he saw something moving along the estate 


. wall. Ransom didn’t see anything, either.” 


Pong’ next question was disconcerting. “Have you 


bi been long away from the stage, Mr. Saring?" 


Saring laughed pleasantly, "Surely it’s not that 
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Your clothes are by Du Beune, who caters to 
the profession. Your hands give no evidence of 
manual or clerical work. It might be either the stage 
or the cinema." | 


“Bit parts, Mr. Pons, I’ve been off the stage for 
about a year. I met Winifred as a result of my stage 
work, and since it was, I believed, the basis for her 
fathets disapproval of me, I abandoned it". 


Pons smiled, wished him good hunting in his 
search for clues about the dog's disappearance, and 
went on into the house, only to be met just beyond 
the entrance by Miss Winifred Rowan, who gave us 
a slance of mute appeal Behind her, Miss Megan 
Rowan, Sir Alexander's ‘testy sister, looked upon us 
with poorly-concealed disdain and made it clear and 
emphatic in her entire manner that she thought us 
intruders who had taken advantage of a man who 
was mentally sick. Moreover, her replies to Pons’ 
cursory questions left us in no doubt; she shared her 
niece’s conviction that Sir Alexander was losing his 


mind. 


CHAPTER-V 


IR Alexander himself, seen in 
the light of mid-morning, was 
not a heartening spectacle. His 
face was lined and haggard, not 
alone with age and sleeplessness, 
but with manifest fear. His 
hands trembled a little, but this 
morning the slight odour of rum 
which had permeated his rooms 
night was absent: this forti- 
would not have been amiss. 
I paid him the closest attention during the 
conversation Pons and he carried on, and was 
struck by the curious way in which he looked over 
his shoulder every little while, as if he feared an 





bn the previous 
fication, however, 


. attack from behind, and by the troubled manner in 


which his eyes wandered; so that I did not find it 


; - difficult to understand how his sister and his dau- 


ghter could believe in his derangement, 


After luncheon the sun came out, and Pons again 
expressed a desire to walk about the countryside. 


After all, he pointed out, we were too seldom away ' 


from London, and we ought to take the fullest possi- 


ble advantage of a day in the country. 
“A day,’ I cried. “There is no evidence that we 


-. won't be here a week.” 





*My dear Parker, how you belittle my poor 
taients! I fancy another twenty-four hours or 50 
will see an end of this business”. 

“You have clearly seen more than I have,” I said. 


*On the contrary, everything presented to me has 
been presented to you also. But while you, and Sir 
Alexander as well, have proceeded along the obvious 
lines, I have chosen to follow a different course. 
Either Sir Alexander is the victim of a mental break- 
down, or he is not. You have sought every evidence 
to prove that his is a mental case; I had on the 
contrary only to look about me discover every evidence 
that it is quite the contrary — he is a victim not of 
his own mind, but of someone else's". 


“You speak as if you knew him." 

“The identity of the culprit is so elementary that 
it is needless to discuss it. The modus operandi is the 
moot point. I fancy we shall soon witness a change of 
method. We are dealing with a clever, unscrupulous 

egotism.” 


SPEM ur 


“You speak with such confidence that I am 
almost reluctant to point out that Sir Alexander does 
betrary very definite signs of mental derangement.” 


“Undoubtedly.” 

“Are you changing your mind, then?” 

“Certainly not, Sir Alexander was meant ta 
betray such signs.” Us 

*Do you doubt the sincerity of Miss Winifred?" 
«Not in the slightest, She is honestly concerned, 
and honestly convinced that her father's mina s 
failing. It was meant that she should be. It was meant 


that all of them in that house should be.” 


“What then is the motive for these events?” 


“Why, surely it can be but one of two: either it 
is hoped that Sir Alexander’s heart will give out as 
a result of fright, or that he will be adjudged mentally 
incompetent and the management of his affairs pass 
to someone else.” 


“His son!” 


“T have not had the honour of reading Sir Alexan- 
der’s will. You have a disappointingly professional 
mind, Parker. I would caution you to observe that 
there are other ends which may be as immediate as 
money.” 


“But in that case — what does the removal of 
the mastiff signify?” 


“Come, come, Parker — surely it is evident that 
the mastiff had to be removed for two reasons: 
primarily because it was quite possible that, even 
though the dog knew the miscreant who was bringing 
about the ‘vision’ Sir Alexander saw on the north 
wall—recall that he emphasized !ast night that he 
saw the thing especially on the north wall — ne 
might disturb the family sufficiently to attract 
attention to him; secondarily, because the strange 
absence of the dog could contribute still more to Sir 


.Alexander's fright. It is all of a piece, and you, wna 


know my methods, ought properly to have applied 
thom.” | 
."[ have mistaken the point of beginning" I 
said soberly. | - TM 
“Yes, the newspaper article was the point af 
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beginning — or perhaps even the coincidental death 
Of Sir James McLeen four months ago. The curious 
events which have frightened Sir Alexander are not 
the effects of the curse by any means, nor is the 
curse their reason for being; no, the curse is simply 
being used, no more. Sir James McLeen's death, fol- 
lowed by the lurid newspaper article, gave rise to the 
diabolical plot of which Sir Alexander was picked to 
be victim. With any luck, we may be able to forestall 
the projected ending of this little melodrama.” 


Pons would say no more, but directly upon our 


return to the house, now shadowed by the late after- 
noon sun, he went up to Sir Alexander's room, The 
baronet. looked up anxiously at our entrance; he had 
been playing chess with Kennerly, who got to his feet 
and would have left the room, had Pons not signalled 
to him to remain. 


"I have only two more 
Alexander", said Pons, 
"Yes?" asked the old man. 
"On the occasions of your seeing this 
spectral miniature of Siva, was it ever still?" 


"No, not that I recall. It always seemed i 
to move, to float away from me." 


Pons nodded with satisfaction. “N ow 
then, try to think back, Sir Alexander. Can 
you remember ever hearing anything whate 
ever on the occasion of your sight of this - 
spectral image?” J 
. The baronet slowly shook his head, his : 
eyes puzzled. | 

"Nothing? Think, man; it is of the : 
utmost importance." 


. Here Kennerly interjected himself. "Beg. — 
ging your pardon. Sir, but you did say that : 
one night — you said —”. ! 
| "Yes, that's right, Kennerly", said the ` 
baronet with more animation than he had | 
shown at. any time previously. “I did once | 
or twice hear a sound I thought was like — 
well, like a clock being wound, only steadily, : 
a. kind of whirring sound." ' 


Capital!” exclaimed Pons. “Well, sir, - 
I think we may say that we shall soon have | 
this ghost laid to rest for you." 


"I am not going mad then? I have 
actually seen things?" 

. "You have seen things you were meant 
to see, Sir Alexander. You will hear from 
me again before vou retire tonight." 

I was awakened from a doze into which 
I had fallen in the room’s only easy chair 
by Pons’ hand on my shoulder, and he 
whispered, “Come, Parker. The game is 
afoot”. I started awake. Save for a small 
lamp beside our bed, the room was in 
darkness. 
~+ “What time is it?" - —— 
^. “Close to midnight. The house has set- 
tled down. Come." — sos 


He led the way silently into the. hall, and in 
darkness we went down to the door of Sir Alexander's 
room, upon which Pons rapped quietly and called out 
Ina low voice to identify himself. In a few moments 

* buit was drawn, the door opened cautiously, - 
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then swung wide as Sir Alexander recognized us 
Pons and I slipped into the room. hs 


"What is it?" asked the old mar uncertainty, | 


"We are effecting a change of rooms, Sir 
Alexander," said Pons composedly, “I? I may, I want 
to borrow your dressing robe, your steamer rug, your . 
Skullezp. And that leaded cane I see over there}: "Ira 
dare say I may have a use for it. T3ank you.” | 


Poas offered no explanation; Sir Alexander asked | 
for none. He took Pons’ decision like a military — 
man responding to orders, and with a few moments — 


we had completed the exchange; Sir Alexander was 
ensconced in our old room, and we were in his. 


"Do you now conceal yourself, Parker, behind - 
that chest of drawers near the door," said Pons, while . 
he took up Sir Alexander's position in the old man’s — 
chair; in the half-light, there was a remarkable 
resemb)ance between them, and a casual glimpse — 
would not have detected the differemce, E. 


.What in the devil are we dolng here?" I asked. A 

Waiting for the ghost of Siva. Unless I am badly _ 
mistaken, I think a major attempt will be made 
tonight to bring matters to a head. My talents may 
be modest, but there is no need of daring them too  - 
much — is that not the way a criminal] might rea- . 
son? Or a scoundrel at least, eh? New, then, let us - 
be stil." a 
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HE midnight hour struck, and the 
minute hand crept slowly around 
towards one. The old house was 
quiet, and the only sounds .to in- 
vade the room were the soft keen- 
ing voices of a pair of owls, and the 
harsh booming of night-jars coast- 
ing down the sky. It was not yet 
"a - one o'clock when I felt rather than 
heard Pons stir, and at once I became more 
alert, anxious to miss nothing. Was it a rustle 
heard? Was it someone in the hall? In my eager- 
ness I almost gave the show away by calling to ascer- 
ain if Pons had heard, but I caught myself in time. 
A furtive tapping sounded on the door. I looked 
yver at Pons, who shook his head silently. Once again 
fhe tap sounded, a little more peremptorily this 





' [n a hoarse, quavering voice, Pons called ou 
"Why is it?” 

. Then he got up and shuffled over to the door, 
not, however, forgetting to carry with him, concealed 
n the folds of his dressing robe, the leaded cane 
which he had elected to use as a weapon. 

— The place where I stood offered me a view of the 
threshold; and I turned to face the doorway 

as Pons threw open the door. I do aot know 
what Pons anticipated, but the reality was 
most unnerving and almost demoralizing; 
what would have happened to Sir Alexander 
if he had been confronted in this fashion by 
the spectacle that met our eyés, is. difficult 
to guess. For what stood on the threshold 
ri 1d seemed to lean into the room, whistling 
eerily, was nothing less than a great glowing 
image of Siva, a terrifying vision filling the 
doorway. Only for a moment did it stand 
there; then it seemed to rise up and tower 
‘above Pons, who cringed before it as no doubt 
Sir Alexander might have cringed. A solitary 
threatening movement caused Pons to fall 
back; then the thing would have retreated, 
"but Pons’ backward movement was a falling 
‘away designed only to permit him to grasp 
"and swing the leaded cane he carried. 
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| Before the creature in the doorway could 
dodge, the cane swung around and crashed 
X against the side of its head with a 
"horrible tearing sound, which I realized 
almost at once was the crushing and ripping 
of papier-mache. The creature lunged for 
Pons, but at the same time that I leapt for- 
"ward in response to Pons’ call, the cane landed 
once more, and this time reached its objective, 
"for the thing slumped grotesquely and collapsed 
on the floor. 

E x “Lights, Parker," said Pons, breathing 
fast as he stepped back. 


= . I turned up the lights and saw that from 
= beneath the cleverly-wrought likeness of Siva 
L- projected a pair of very human legs. Under 
the light, the glow had disappeared, and the 
_ papier-mache of the costume seemed almost 
drab. But on the instant I understood the 
- secret of that horrifying glow. 
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fallen from his shoulders when he had delivered the 
first blow. 

“Wes, yes, of course,” replied Pons impatiently. 
“Surely that was patent? You saw it yourself in the 
hall last night, though I have no way of knowing 
how you interpreted it, Now then, come along, 
before the others get here.” 

Already there were sounds of movement in the 
rooms adjoining the hall. 


*Arcn't you stopping to see......?” I said to 
Pons retreating back. | 


"What need? My dear fellow, it is only too obvi- 
ous that it is young Saring, Come along. We have yet 
to verify one aspect of the matter." 


He darted from the room, down and across the 
hall, and into Saring’s room, the door of which 
stood partly open. Here he stood for a moment in 
scundiess concentration; then he went to the cioset 
and began to examine Saring’s luggage, whcre he 
quickly found what he sought — the tiny, phosphore- 
scent image of Siva, the thin thread which had 
drawn it aiong the hall and the garden wall, and 
the electric contrivance and reel which served to 
draw the spectral miniature along the hall floor and 
into the room through the slightly open door, giving 
the illusion of having disappeared 


When we emerged from the room, Sir Alexander 
(dH itl SHO d 
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“phosphorus!” I exclaimed, looking over at "uns 
who was matter-of-factiy removing Sir Alexander's 
dvessing-robe and skullcap, the steamer rug had 


Pons backward movemen wa: a teint, permiiring 
him to grasp and swing his heavily loaded cane. - 
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Was coming down the hall, Miss Winifred stood on 
her threshold, looking with horror across to her 
father’s room, and Miss Megan had appeared, 


“We have caught the scoundrel, Sir Alexander,” 
said Pons gravely, and, taking the baronet’s arm, he 
drew him into his rooms and closed the door behind 
him, admonishing me to give my attention to Miss 
Winifred, who had plainly recognized the clothing 
and legs projecting from beneath the elaborate 
costume worn by Geoffrey Saring in the furtherance 
of his diabolical scheme. 


. What took place behind the closed door of Sir 
Alexander's rooms, 1 did not know; but shortly after 
Pons emerged from the room, Kennerly appeared to 
drive us back to our lodgings in London. Pons said 
no word until we were on our way into the city, 
driving under that same moon, smaller still, which 
had spilled its wan light upon the earth only the 
previous night. 


“You are silent, Parker; did Saring’s unmasking 
surprise you?” 


I admitted that it had astonished me. 


"You had fixed upon Ransom, of course, Ransom 
was not without guilt, but he had nothing to do 
with it. The matter really turned upon the character 
of our client. The most reliable witnesses for him 
were bis daughter and Kennerly Kennerly admit- 
ted that Sir Alexander was ‘difficuit,’ but, clearly 
enough for anyone to see, he intimated that the oid 


man had his reasons, These were manifest, And `” 


obviously his distrust of Geoffrey Saring was not ill- 
founded, however slender may have been its reasons 
for existing. 


“Furthermore, the entire matter rested upon 


one fundamental decision : Either Sir Alexander saw 
the things he described, or he did not. Everyone was 
quite willing to believe that he had not seen them, 
most particularly since both Ransom and Saring 
had reluctantly admitted they had seen nothing, I 
had no alternative but to act upon the assumption 
thet Sir Aiexander saw precisely what he described. 
Once I had formed this conviction, I had only to look 
for evidence. There was no lack of it. For one 
thing, the mysterious calling card was doubtless 
abstracted and replaced with a blank card in the 
interval between its receipt and its re-examination. 
For another, I detected despite’ some manifest 
attempt to eradicate it, evidence. of phosphorus along 
the wall of the hall at the baseboard. Phosphorus 
had inmediately suggested itself in the course of 
Sir Alexander's narrative, Finally, the- 
led to Saring's threshold and there stopped. While 
this was not conclusive in itself, taken in connection 
with two other inescapable factors, it was., 
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‘phosphorus © matter but one which might well have been f. 













"The first of these quite clearly was the fac a 
that both Ransom and Saring lied in denying they 
had seen anything. Both had seen the image quite e 
well; each had his own reasons “or denying sigli 
author, the other. 
because he saw no reason why he should spoil a z 
game whieh ppua benefit him als». The second o of - | 
these factors was the motive; tlis seemed quite | 
manifestly to be an attempt to heve Sir Alexande i 
declared mentally incompetent, anc only secondarily 
to bring about his death, Now, Ransom would not - 
particularly benefit by having his brother declared" 
mentally incompetent; he would benefit only by his 


of it. One because he was its 


death. It was he who gambled on Saring’s game, - 
It was Saring who would benefit — an i 
without a stage, a young man withcut an occupation, - 
a fortune-hunter, in short, whose marriage was being | ~ 
opposed with what must have seemed to him partie | re 
cularly galling baselessness; for once the old man's 
mind was suspect, his opposition to his daughter's s 
marriage would be suspect, too. A diabolical plan, - 
Parker. but it might have worked. Its mechanics $ f 
were weli wrought, but simple, too. | t 3 
"For instance, you did not suspect Saring primas | : D 
rily because his manner was engaging, and WE ; 4 
he told us so disarmingly about the way in which he 
had been called back upstairs by our client to witness 
the spectral image moving down th» hall It did not -— 
occur to you that it was quite within the bounds of 4 
possibility for Saring to have tripoed his machine, ‘4 
tapped on Sir Alexander’s door as he passed, and i 
hurried downstairs before the barenet got to the 3 
door to open it. The plan was so simple that you 
would have rejected it even if I aad suggested i. 
And you were deceived by his by-Dlay at the gate, - 
‘where instead of looking for clues to the dogs 
disappearance, he was examining the ground lest he 
had left anythimg for me to discover.” 


“Yet he was one of the most firm in suggesting: 
that Sir Alexander call you in,” I oojected, 
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. *His scheme called for as much self-confidends T 


as my investigations". He laughed. "We have had a F 
good day and a long day of it, Parker. An — 


Fortunately for Sir Alexander's frightened de ; 
nation, it was not. What a pity yeung Saring aid . 
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After they are washed with ordinary 
soap, treat your white clothes with 
TINOPAL and see how you stand out. 
There's something special in 
TINOPAL which makes 
white clothes dazzlingly, 
brilliantly white. 











^Tinopal" is the Regd. Trade Mark of 
J. R. Geigy, S. A. Basie, Switzerland. 
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T was a beautiful evening, and 
Gopal Babu stood on the veranda 
drinking in the splendour of the 
sunset. This was the time that he 
loved best of all, when, the day’s 
duties over, his hunger satisfied 
with a meal. that would spell 
perfection to even the most exact- 
ing appetite, he revelled in the 
feeling that his life was successful in every aspect. 
His business was flourishing, he had a most devoted 
wife whose skill in running his household was 
unsurpassed, and he had two handsome sons whose 
careers were successfully settled. His daughter, 
Lalita, a gentle and lovely girl, was the very young 
matron of the new maternity hospital. 


This hospital was the pride of the district, 
and it was through his own daughter's hard work 
that sufficient funds had been donated to found it. 
For six months it had been organised by its enthu- 
siastic founder, and already two hundred and 
fifty babies had been brought into the world in 
much happier circumstances than they would have 
done without the hospital. 

Yes, he was a happy man, and he fully appre- 
ciated his good fortune. 


The soft warm air, the fragrance of beauti- 
ful blossoms, the happy droning of busy insects, 
and the myriads of colours from the setting sun, 
filled him with a great sense of well-being. He 
moved slowly down the steps into the garden, 
unhurried, and loving the rapidly darkening world. 

Many minutes passed in thoughtful  specula- 
tion, and when he reached the gate he opened it 
almost without knowing that he did so, stepping 
out upon the road that led down to the river. 
He had taken but three steps when he stumbled 
against something on the ground. It was resistant 
but soft, and suspiciously like a crumpled human 
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A heart-warming tale of a simple woman- A 
who learnt to conquer the darkest fear | 
a womans soul at the | 


matronly , 


visiting upon 
psychological hour with the 
help and guidance of another under- | 
standing woman, and face life squarely, | 










being. He knelt down, putting out his hand to feel. 
what it was, and one hand touched a head of long 
Soft hair. A girl! + 


With the swift motion of cme whose mindi 
worked clearly and instinctively in an emergency, 
he gathered up the small light body which felt 
so frail and thin in his arms, There was no sign 
of consciousness in the girl but she was certainly 1 
breathing, and in a few momen-s he had her in 
the house and laid her carefully down upon a 


Her pale blue sari looked as though it had been 
worn unchanged for several weeks, and her feet 
had apparently done much walaing ove: rough 
ground recently. 5 ( 
Soon the girl was covered with blankets and . 


a messenger was despatched to the hospital to 
fetch Lalita. | de 


Lalita arrived with astonisting speed, and 
with an even more astonishing efficiency she soon — 
had the poor girl back to consciousness and made 
comfortable in bed. "A 
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b. 
fore Seen eyes which betrayed such sorrow or such 
bpointment at opening upon the world again. 


. On awakening, Reba, — for that was her 
ame — realised that she was in the hands of 
irangers and she was terrifled, but Lalita took 
' thin little hands in hers so tenderly that all 
ar subsided, leaving a feeling of peace and  re- 
a The beautiful Child of The Night sank back 
to ) the pillows completely exhausted, 
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"Lalita Was prepared for this moment, and by 
he | bedside was a neat tray holding a glass of warm- 
1 milk. She passed one arm round Reba’s shoul- 
ers, and, ralsing her gently lifted the glass. to 
er - lips, murmuring, "Drink some of this little 
ne, and you will feel a little better." 


Ls: Reba drank slowly, and then Lalita drew her 
o her own heart, holding her there for a short 
vh le with sisterly affection, then laid her back to 


Gopal Babu and his wife watched the touching 
cene and were glad that their daughter showed this 
reatest of all human quali- 
1 They 
n ew that her work at the 
iospital required compassion, 
jut they had not seen it like 
lis before, and as they left 
je room there were tears of 
th pity and joy glistening 
m their eyes. 

After a night of anxious 
va tching Lalita realised that 
the little one needed great 
sare if she was to recover 
from such desperate exhaus- 
ion. No questions were 
asked, and the good family 
only showed that they want- 
ed to see the um restored to 

- For a week Reba's 

zI ess was very slow, Pit under Lalita’s pa- 
ient and loving care she began to respond 
mo and after two weeks she was. 
abl le to leave her room to sit on the veranda 
ind to take on the typical beauty which is the 
heritage of an Indian girl. Her steps became less 
a tering, until she could walk unaided in the lovely 


























— esiti, on o such a night as she had 
been . found by Gopal Babu, she was sitting with 
f She watched her Didi’s face as she con- 
1 trated on some sewing that she was doing. 


TE "Didi! ...... no one could ever be so kind 
3 you have been, and although my heart has been 
| full of gratitude yet I have been unable to 
speak until this moment. You must have wondered 
en who I am and why I am here...... ” Reba 
blushed as she stammered out these words, and it 
was obvious that she still found it difficult to speak 
about herself, but Lalita bent towards her, and 
putting a hand on her arm, gently said — "Little 
Sister, I have noticed all the time you have been 
with me that you have some great sorrow. Do not 
worry if you cannot speak of this, but if it will 
help you to share it with a sister who has learnt 
to love you well then do so. Only do it when your 
heart tells you that you must, 
AENEA ` 
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father and my mother accept you as their own 
child, sent by Providence for care and protection.” 


The rest of the time passed in silence, not an 
uneasy embarrassed silence, but the easy silence 
which can only exist where there are bonds of love. 


A few more days passed, and then Lalita ap- 
proached Reba, saying, “Little Sister, would you 
like to come with me and help at the hospital? It 
is a very joyful work and it will bring you peace of 
mind to give help to others who need you as much 
as you also need a friend." 


And Reba, who was feeling almost normal 
again, with very little to do during the day, welcomed 
the idea of going to the hospital with her beloved 
Didi. 











He knelt down putting out 
his hand to feel what it was. 


CHAPTER II 
A NEW START 


The following day the two girls set off together 
for the hospital. Lalita was happy because of Reba’s 


readiness to take an active job, but Reba was now 
feeling very nervous because she had never worked 
with people before. However, her Didi had promised 
that she would only introduce her to the heart of 
hospital life very gradually, and she had great faith 
in her Didi. 


It was a wonderful morning, and the hospital 
was not very far away from home. On arrival Reba 
found that the front door led into an entrance hall 
at. one side of which was Lalita’s private room and 
at the other side a cloakroom. Directly opposite the 
front entrance was a door leading into the hospital's 
one ward. At least six tiny babies were siring their 
lungs lustily, filling the whole place with their noise, 
while two nurses were taking in tea to the mothers. 


"Come into my room, Little Sister," saio Lalita. : 


“Our hospital is not very big, but in is a teal, bless Y 
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ing to the villages round here, and we are very 
proud of the facilities which we have. The ward, 
which you will see soon, has ten beds. At its far 
end we have a room at either side, one a labour 
room where the babies are born, and the other a 
medical room where we keep our supplies and which 
I use for several other purposes. We have a well 
of our own at the back of the hospital and quite a 
good sewage disposal system. I have two nurses to 
help me and of course we are always very busy. At 
the moment there are nine mothers and babies, with 
one empty bed, but usually we are quite full and 
cannot take all the cases which should have our 
attention. I have sometimes had to take a very urgent 
case into my own room". 


Lalita took up the reports which were left on 
her desk for inspection every morning. Until now, 
. apart from her nervousness Reba had felt only 

gladness that she would have something to fil her 
days, but as she listened to the hospital sounds 
around her she suddenly felt afraid. Back into her 
mind came flooding all the stories that the older 


t 
" 
L 


girls of her village had told her, — stories of birth | 
so grim that she recoiled from the memory. She had - 


never been present at the birth of a baby, nor had she 
ever wanted to, and yet here she was ir the very 
place where assisting at births was the task of 
every day. She would have turned and fled from 
that place but for the thought that Didi might be 
hurt at such a display of emotion. 


While she was trying to calm these disturbing 
thoughts Lalita spoke again, and the sound of that 
gentle loving voice acted like a ray of sunshine to 
the clouded mind. 


“Come along with me now into the ward and see 
my patients”. | 

She took Reba's arm and led her to the door 
of the ward, whispering as she pushed it open, "We 
all feel rather scared at the first glimpse of hospital, 
but very soon we grow to love it when we realise the 
terrible need of sick people. Of course, in a mater- 
nity hospital there is not much real illness, and the 
joy on a mother's face when you first put her new 
baby into her arms is one of the loveliest things 
in the world." 

As Lalita finished speaking Reba saw the two 
rows of neat beds. The mothers were feeding their 
babies, and the sight o? them filled her with a new 
emotion that she had never felt before, Although she 
did not immediately recognise this new feeling for 
what it really was, Lalita, who was watching her 
closely and could read the expression in her eyes, 
knew that she was experiencing that strange longing 
which fills every woman's heart when she sees a 
newly born baby — the desire to possess her very 
own child. 

"I shall put you tn charge of the babies," said 
Lalita to Reba, in a sudden flash of inspiration, 
"you will enjoy attending to them." 

This idea worked wonders, for Reba's eyes shone 
with delight, and her former fears melted away into 
the background. She was longing to pick up one of 
the small bundles of humanity and fondle it, and 
this was an undreamed-of opportunity. 
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levels according to the need. 


"These lights," explained Lali-a, *were given tc 
provides thi 
lizer was givet 
by the people of three villages whc sacrificed a great 


the hospital by my father who also. 
dynamo to keep them going. The s-eri 


deal to get it for us." 


IN r l 
Reba felt a little afraid of ths room and * va 
relieved when Lalita took her aeross to the medica 
room. Here she had expected to see only cupboards 
and drawers for the hospital’s medical’ su 
she was amazed to find that besides’ thes S i 
contained a blackboard and several rows of fo "ms. 
On the walls were màny diagrams that Reba coulc 
not understand in this first glance round the roc 
Lalita, notieing the amazement ard the questioning 
look, laughed, then observed, “You are wondering 
why we have so much seating -accommodation in 
such a tiny hospital, and why there is a blackbc r 
for two nurses and myself? These things you 
find out very soon, but not until you know a 
more about our hospital and our patients", 
Once more in Lalita’s room, Reba felt tha she 
was going to be happy here in spite of her fears | of 


childbirth, 


In a short while she had changed into. the € 
hospital uniform, and she was surprised to find that 
even putting on this dress, which symbolised a pro- 
fession of service, made her feel scmehow different. . 

She was a girl of great common sense and 
realised how full Lalita's.time: must be, so, having 
already been told what her dutiss would be, she 
slipped shyly once more into the ward. All the: babies - 
were fed and were still with ‘their mothers, so her 
first task would be, to put each baby into its: cot 


which stood beside its «mother's bed 


Approaching the first bed, she carefully ‘1; ed 
the tiny baby from its mother's arirs and held it v ry 
tenderly in her own. She was aware of the 


pplies, and. 
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‘eat look 
of pride and pleasure on the mother’s face. Gently 


she put the baby into its cot and then made 


mother comfortable, shaking her pi lows and straigh= | 
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ening her bed clothes. This, her first smali act of 
lervice, was to be the first small spark to start the 
'onsuming fire which would change her whole life. 
Dagerly she went throughout the ward until each 
nother and each baby had been attended to, then 
EM back to Lalita's room excited and exhilarated. 
der confidence had grown tremendously and she had 
'esolved to learn whatever she could during this 
period of God-sent opportunity, 


: CHAPTER Ill 
3 REFLECTIONS 


| 
_ As She sat there Reba felt, for the first time in 
eeks, that she could dare to open her mind and let 
all her suppressed thoughts try to sort themselves 
out into some sort of order. The feeling of being 
laced in her present position with Lalita's family by 
a friendly Providence instead of a malicious Fate was 
giving her courage to look at the  heart-rending 
problems which had influenced her life. 


-— Her thoughts went sadly and longingly back to 
the little village where she was born. In her early 
years she had been one of a very large family. There 
were too many small mouths to feed, so that none 
of them ever felt the joyous satisfaction of a good 


meal. 
—— She thought of the tiny ones who had died in 


their first baby beauty which had promised to flower 
into lovely girlhood or boyhood. 


She remembered her father lying ill—how ill no 
one knew at the time — refusing to take even milk 
‘because his wife needed it to nourish another tiny 
life within her. 


Although it was a poor household it was bound 
together by love, and when her father died, leaving 
her mother a grief-stricken widow, a great shadow 
was cast over the family. Neighbours who had not 
"enough for themselves gave each a little to — the 
truggling mother until her confinement should be 
fely over. 


| But grief and trouble were more than her poor 
mother could bear. When her labour began, two 
"months before its time, an old woman of the village 
"who delighted in such emergencies was sent for. It 
seemed many hours before they were tcld that a 
sister had been born but was not strong enough 
‘to live, and that their mother was talking in such a 
[way that no one could understand her. She did not 
live another whole day. 


At this point Reba almost lost her control. The 
loss of her mother and father and the breaking up 
of the family were a tragedy that no one could ever 
feel if they had not lived through the experience 
"themselves. The younger children had fretted for a 
"while after kindly villagers had taken them among 
their own families, finally settling into their new 
‘lives, but Reba, a little older than the others and 
very sensitive, had become thinner and paler, 
- spending all her time for many months sitting alone 
- by the river-side, allowing no one to penetrate her 
— sorrow. She also had been taken by a poor village 
family, and her foster mother; had given her love 
and care which were amazing from a stranger. 

























-. During this unhappy period of her life she grew 

up with this other large tamily, sharing everything 
as though she were a daughter of the house, and 
yet she was as lonely as if she had no company. 


As she sat each day watching the great river 
 &owing peacefully down from the mountains on its 
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But suddenly she put both hands over' her face 
and sobbed as though her heart were breaking. 


way to the ocean she wondered why life could not 
flow like that from birth to death, why people 
should be born to suffer hunger, poverty, misery, 
and bereavement of those most dear to them. — 


One day as she was wandering forlornly to her 
place by the river she was quite unaware that a boy 
was following her, as she sat down, carefully fold- 
ing her feet within her sari, he too sat down upon 
the trunk of a fallen tree. He watched the girl 
attentively. She sat so still, with her eyes fixed on 
the water, but suddenly she put both hands over 
her face and sobbed as though her heart were 
breaking. His first instinct was to flee in bewilder- 
ment lest he should be found in an embarrassing 
situation, but instantly he was filled with a great 
pity for his young sister, Neither he, Amal, nor any 
other of his family, had seen Reba give way to any 
emotion while she was with them. Her pathetic little 
face had wrung pity from their hearts but nothing 
that they could do made her look any happier. - 


Amal, two years older than Reba, had tried 
very hard to befriend her and it was his sense of 
brotherly protection which had prompted him today 
to find out where she spent her lonely hours. 


In a few seconds he was at her side, one arm 
round her shoulders, waiting for the torrent of 
grief to stop. Her whole body was shaking violently, 
but slowly the sobs subsided, She had rever had an 
older brsther, and Amal’s natural act of comfort and 


affection filled her with an unexpected calm and 
relief. 


When some time had passed he drew her to her 
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_ feet, put one arm through hers, and led her along 
the river path. | 


Slowly they walked along, just an ordinary boy 
and girl at the beginning of a new friendship, but 
drawn close together by human distress. 


He took her home, and somehow home seemed 
different. She was more aware of the love in the 
faces-of the rest of the family and aware also of the 
place that was hers in that house. She ran into the 
arms of her "mother" and clung to her as though 
she would never let her go. 


From that day life was happier for all. There 
were no more lonely vigils by the river, for where 
she went so also did Amal go. Sometimes they roam- 
ed the woods together. They both loved Nature and 
revelled in such things as a beautiful sunset or in 
watching the filmy clouds sail gently over the hills. 


Amal worked hard st his lessons for he was a 
studious and ambitious boy who wanted to take up a 
profession. He had a keen and lively mind which had 

been discovered and appreciated by a rela- 

tive in a distant village. This relative, an uncle, was 

not poor like Amal's parents for he had no family, 

. and he had promised to take Amal when the time 

ou. come to educate him and fit him for a better 
e. 


Amal found great delight in teaching Reba 
whom he found to be an apt pupil. 


Time passed by until at last Amal was sum- 
monec to his uncle's home. 


- On the eve of his departure he and Reba went 
to their favourite beauty spot. From one sida of the 
river was revealed a vast expanse of mountains roll- 
ing away into the distance, and nestling at the foot 
of the mountains was a Buddhist shrine, a symbol 
to them of peace and goodness. 


Reba got up to look more closely at the shrine. 
She stood at the brink of the river, and as she did 
so Amal noticed for the first time, as a gentle breeze 
blew her sari around her, that she was no longer 
the slight figure of a girl but that she had developed 
into a beautiful and shapely young woman. A shaft 
of a new emotion shot through his whole being and 
he was filled with a strangely painful tenderness for 
her. The pain and tenderness became an intense 
longing to touch her. He rose to his feet and moved 
swiftly to her side, but he had to check the impulse 
to touch; he did not dare to give way to this new 
desire. 


As he stood near her she turned to speak to him, 
but the look in his eyes, so strange and tense, 
produced a sympathetic throbbing in her beart. What 
had happened to him? — what was now happening 

to her? : 


"Their eyes were held in an unwaverlng look. She 
wanted to go forward to him, to let him enclose her 
in his arms, to give, — give what? Within her this 
feeling of giving, of yielding something precious and 
sacred, was the strongest of all the surge of emotions 
that enveloped her being. 


Until now they had been boy and girl. Now they 
were man and woman, and they were quite unpre- 
pared for the strange experience. They were stand- 
ing upon the threshold of an entirely aew world and 
were shaken to the foundations of their sculs. 


She looked away, and her eyes fell upon the 
distart shrine. His eyes followed hers, anc to those 


two young people came a benevolent peace to calm 
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the turbulence within them, as though thoughts s 
from the Great Buddha were radiating kindly under- — 
standing and wise guidance. mS . 


E 
They walked silently homewards hand in hand. . 
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News from Amal did not come very often, but P 
it was always good news. He was making excellent — 
progress and had decided that he would become a if 
teacher. His parents were a little disappointed ati 
this decision because they wanted him to use his — 
ability in a more remunerative way, but they realis- 
ed that he did not make decisions lightly and there- — 
fore he must feel this to be his duty. * 


Three years went by and Reba and Amal did 
not meet, but one morning Amal’s mother asked ~ 
Reba to speak with her in private. She had had . 
word from Amal who asked his mother’s permission 
to marry Reba. After several days of serious consi- 
deration she had decided in favour of the marriage, 4 
and therefore merely wanted Reba's consent to 
press torward with the arrangements. "E 


Reba was taken by surprise because the idea  . 
that this should happen had never occurred to her. De 
She knew that it was her duty to agree, and she 
also knew that her heart held something much .- 
greater than duty for Amal. dd 


Simply and shyly she gave her consent, telling $c 
Amal’s mother that this event would bestow a great — 
honour upon her in making her more truly a i 
daughter to her and her husband. D 


Soon she had a letter from Amal berself saylng 4 
how happy he was in looking forward to a future t 
in which they would be together in the most intimate 
and most blessed of all relationships. He said also  ' 
that the days were going too slowly for his impatient — i 
desire to be home again after such a long exile. 


This letter she placed close to her heart which - 
glowed again with the warmth of feeling that had  ' 
begun three years ago at the river's edge. The paper 
itself seemed to be alive with the soft touch of the 
beloved person who had written on it. ULM 


+í 
gm 


As the weeks went by she became accustomed 
to the thought that soon she would be married, but ~ 4 
whereas a girl of better means would only look 
forward with nervous anticipation of the event and 
realise that when the initiation was over she would — 
soon settle to the new life, Reba began to fear it. 






The fear was born of her tragic experiences, 
and of the knowledge that marriage may mean bring- 
ing more children into the world than a small salary 
could adequately provide for. She knew witk certain- 
ty that she loved Amal, that she yearned for him with m 
body and soul, but she was desparately afraid that 
her great anxiety would prevent her from giving her- m 
self to him unhesitatingly and joyfully. This inner  . 
struggle would surely be felt by him, he would feel — d 
unloved and hurt. The idea of hurting him was the 
worst fear of all. 


Week after week she worried about these, 
things until she became victim of a ghastly night- ~ 
mare. When sleep came to her she dreamt of millions E. 
of unborn children stretching out their hands for life 
and health and all things beautiful An angel-like  - 
figure beckoned them along a valley called Birth © 
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and showed them fair visions where the valley open- 
ed out into the world. When they emerged into that  . 
world the angel figure transformed into an evil-  - 
looking monster, large thunder clouds gathered im 
the sky, the sun was hidden behind a dense cloud of — 
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)custs which descended upon the land stripping it 
f all goodness. The children turned, screaming, to 
» back along the valley, but rocks had fallen in the 

entrance. Some children already lay crushed and 

de: 1, the others lay down moaning, to await the 
tures of hunger in a barren land. 


E Reba would awaken here, tossing from side to 

side in anguish, feeling feverish and exhausted, not 

i ng to go to sleep again. There seemed to be no 

fe Alle from this dream, it tormented her sleep and 

d her waking hours with dread. The peace of 

vind was completely gone and she did not know 
w here to turn for comtort. - 


- Each day brought Amal’s return and her 
m: riage nearer, and each day her mind became more 
clouded with fears. She had to — an interest 
n the plans that his parents were 
mal ‘ing, but the pretence added ... 
ater strain to her already - 
de mented condition. 


E. When the family were all 
led down one night she could 
mot sleep, in fact she dared not 

sep, and She felt that she could 
ear things no longer. She could 
iic ot now think clearly but was 
filled with wild and desperate 
‘thoughts. She must leave the. 
house before preparations for the 
narriage went any further. Per- 
eps she could reach one of the 

arge cities in a day or two and 
À 10 mehow manage to make her 
own living, for she had been well 
" Boge by Amal and had learnt 
much. Amal would be very hurt 
when “he learnt that she had left 
home, but at least he would not 
know of her miseries and would 
E E quickly recover from the ` 
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: Bo thinking she crept quietly from the room, 

Bthered up à little food to take with her, and slipped 
oul of the house. Soon the village was left behind 
ner. ‘She could not remember very clearly what had 
happened between then and her awakening after 
G anh Babu had found her, but she did feel that 
th sre had been fear, hunger, fatigue, loneliness. It 
i rien she thought, how the human mind oc- 
pose blots out the memory of some extreme 

ring, and that was indeed what her own had 
lo ne during those days of wandering. 


p: From all these memories she suddenly realised 
that she was stil sitting in Lalita’s room, but she 
also realised that she was seeing everything in bet- 
ter perspective. Didi’s care and company had res- 
Per i her sanity and much of her power of control. 
shguag the rest of her life was destined to be spent 
E^ se hospital, although no one could yet fore- 


s ii One thing that she could not yeé do was to think 
of Amal He would be at home now, wondering.. 

i. $ — but here she had to check herself for she 
was beginning to tremble, a lump had grown sudden- 
1 y in her throat, and her eyes had filled with tears, 


.— She stood up, grasped the edge of the table hard, 
and waited for a few seconds until she had collected 
rself together again. Then slowly and with deter- 
mi nation, she walked to the door of the ward, where 
> knew there was plenty to occupy her mind, open- 
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CHAPTER IV 
REVELATION 


The whole of that first day was a busy one. 
Reba found that when her first shyness had dis- 
appeared and she could go among the patients freely, 
attending to their many needs, she was filled with a 
strange contentment that she had never felt before. 
The patients did not know that she had no experi- 
ence of nursing, that she had never even been in a 
hospital until today, and they accepted her as a 
trusted friend and helper. It was this acceptance, 


this trust, which made her feel the joy and the obli- 
gations of her position. When she picked up a small 
baby to wash it and change it the mother regarded 
her as a sort of guardian angel, with no doubts 
about her doing the job properly. 





Lalita moved forward to welcome them. 


There was no time to think of her own problems 
again here where service to other people was the 
whole aim of life. 


In the late afternoon she was sharing a few well- 
earned minutes of rest and a pot of tea with Lalita 
and the other two nurses, Anu and Mira, when they 
heard the approaching sound of wheels. A bullock 
cart was coming in the direction of the hospital, Of 
course it might just be passing that way, but Lalita 
was ever ready for an emergency and she moved to 
the window to see if the cart would turn onto the 
hospital path, It did. 


“A new patient is arriving,” she observed to her 
companions, “Anu will work with me and Mira will 
see that everything is ready in the ward.” 


The two girls left the room, and Lalita, turning 
to Reba, smiled and said, “I shall have much to do 
now and may not be able to accompany you home, 
so I would like you to go now while it is stil] light, 
for you have not yet done the journey alone. Mira 
will do your duties in the ward." 


She looked happy as she spoke, and as they 
walked together to the door Reba thought that she 
herself could feel a little of this happiness. It must 
be wonderful to feel that one could face this very 
human task with knowledge and confidence. 

On reaching the door they found !hat the cart 
had already stopped outside. An elderly woman was 
helping a young girl down from the cart, and Lalita 


moved ples Es welcome apo with such an ease — 








ihat.Reba would love to have. The girl looked al- 
most too young to be a mother as she moved forward 
Slowly and clumsily, supporting herself on the arms 
of her companion and Lalita. 


Reba stepped to one side with her sweet shy 
smile whilst these three entered the hospital. Lalita 
had suggested that she should go home now, but 
somehow she did not wish to leave the place which 
had given her a new strength, new hope and new 
longings, offering her a completely new life. 


The arrival of a new patient stirred in her again 
those fears of childbirth, those memories of hungry 
children who had been better if they had never been 
born, but there also lurked a healthy desire to know 
what really happened when a baby was born. And 
ruling all these thoughts was a greater one—that if 
she was to learn what would help her, and perhaps 
others through her, she must have courage, she must 
Steel herself to any situation. This was the time to 
face it all, while the excitement and the joy of this 
strange day were still at work in her mind. 


Slipping back into Lalita’s room she put on once 
more her uniform. Lalita came in at this point to 
write out a record card for the new patient. She was 
surprised to see Reba, but before she could speak 
Reba said very earnestly, “Didi, I would like to help 
if you would let me”. These simple words touched 
Lalita’s heart, for she guessed that they had need- 
ed great courage. “Of course, Little Sister,” she 
replied, “I shall be pleased to have your help. Come 
with me to the labour room, The baby will be born 
soon, and Anu already has the mother prepared for 
the birth, Anu is a gentle and efficient nurse who 
needs no orders but knows instinctively what to do.” 


Quickly Lalita wrote down the necessary details 
and then beckoned Reba to accompany her to the 
labour room. At the door of this room Reba’s knees 
began to feel weak and shaky, her steps faltered, and 
for a few seconds she actually felt sick, but she 
overcame it and managed to force herself into the 
room, appearing as calm as she could. 


The young mother was lying on one of the tables, 
covered with a iight blanket, and Anu setting out 
various things on a trolley. 


Lalita took Reba over to the patient and said, 
"This is Lily's first baby and she will soon have it 
safely in her arms, she knew early this morning that 
it would be born today but her village is three miles 
away and her mother-in-law had difficulty in getting 
the cart to bring her here". 


Reba noticed that every few minutes Lily's 
features became drawn together and she clenched her 
small hands tightly as though in pain, but each time 
this happened Lalita placed a hand on her forhead 
and spoke to her in a gentle soothing tone, telling her 
to relax completely and imagine that she was going 
to sleep at any moment. This had a miraculous 
effect on the girl, and gradually the tension on her 
face became less and less, the only sign that the 
strong contractions were still taking place was a 
rather intense look in her eyes. 


Reba still felt shaky, but she was calmer now. 
She had followed Lalita's directions and  scrubbed 
her hands and arms with disinfectant, for, as Lalita 
had told her, absolute cleanliness was the most 
important thing for anyone helping at the birth of 
a baby. Nothing should come near the mother which 
had not been boiled or disinfected. 

Soon Lily said that the contractions had chang- 
ed, that they were now mueh stronger, aud each time 
they happened she seemed rather frightened, 

“You can now help the baby to be born quickly," 
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said Lalita to Lily. “As soon as you feel the pain ^ 
starting take a very deep breath, hold it, and then  - 


push down hard." 


The moment that Reba dreaded most of all had 


come. Lalita removed the blanket that covered Lily. 
Reba felt so embarrassed both for herself and Lily 
that she wanted to turn away, but that quality of 


determination which she had now gained helped her 
to remain unflinchingly where she was. 


Anu came immediately to the table and washed 
the mother with fresh swabs of cotton wool, soaked — 


in diemeetent, throwing each one away as it was 
used. | 


Reba was really afraid now, but in a few minutes. m 


she was so interested that every vestige of fear was 
chased away. A tiny fragment of black head had 
appeared, and she was quite lost in the mystery of 
what would happen next. 


Bit by bit more of the head appeared, and then 
Lalita’s voice brought her back to earth again. 


"It is at this stage that a careful nurse can help ~ 
the head to be born without tearing the muscles — 


round the opening of the birth passage.” 


As she said this she placed her hand gently but — 
firmly over the muscles behind the appearing head, 


holding it there steadily each time the head was 
born a little further. 
was about to happen. 


Lalita had told Lily that with the next pain she 
must not push down at all Instead of taking a deep 
breath she must take very small quick breaths so 
that there would not be any pushing. Patiently, and 
with the utmost care, Lalita eased the stretched 
muscles until the baby's head was completely born. 


Again Anu was ready. Now she wiped each of 
the baby's eyes with a piece Of cotton wool soaked in 
boracic lotion. 


After the birth of the head the rest of the body 
seemed to be born very quickly, Lalita's deft fingers 
easing first one shoulder and then the other, 


The baby was placed on a clean towel By this 
time fear fled so far away that Reba was able to 
observe every detail. 
to the baby's navel was stil] fastened within the 
mother at this other end and it was beating like & 
pulse. 


The baby's first cry pterced the silent room, and 
it cried healthily and lustily as its lungs drew in the 
unaccustomed aur. 


Gradually the pulsing cord became still. Anu 
tied two pieces of something that looked like fine 
string tightly round the cord and then with a pair 
of sharp scissors cut it right through between these 
two pieces. 


Lalita asked Reba to wrap the baby in its towel 
and put it into the cot which had been made ready 
for it. She and Anu still had to deliver the afterbirth. 


Reba wrapped the towel round the tiny shining 
slippery baby, 
and stood watching this small creature whose birth 
had been a thriling experience, 
this greatest of all Nature's achievements, and hav- 


ing seen what birth was really like when in careful — 


hands she felt relieved and elated. It was nothing 


to be afraid of and she realised that one of the great- — 
est things that could be done for women would be to . 


The most wonderful thing ~ 


The cord which was fastened — 


put it into the cot to rest for a while, | B. 
Having witnessed 
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‘Reba automatically followed to 


Was ready and a low stool 


_ baby that here was something 
~. that she also would like to do, 
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a baby. 
While she stoọd thinking about these things time 


slipped by unnoticed and she suddenly realised. that 


Lalita, Anu, and Mira had moved Lily into her bed 
in the ward. 
Then Anu came to give the baby its first bath. 


watch this. She wanted to see 

every step so that she could 

manage it herself if she had to. : ^ 
Baby clothes and two clean Du. Y 1 

towels were arranged neatly on LAWN 

a small clothes-horse. The bath 


stood near it. 


Reba realised as she watch- 
ed Anu skilful washing the 


and she was quite thrilled 
"when Anu handed the newly 
washed baby to her and asked 
her to take it to Lily. 


Because Reba had been pre- 
sent at its birth she felt a 
special bond of affection for 
the baby, and when she put it 
into Lily’s arms the miracle 
and the joy of motherhood 
again overwhelmed her. With 
her whole heart she prayed 
that she may be allowed to stay 
for some time as part of the life and work 


fiiy 


-. of the hospital. 


In the evening when the two girls walked home 
together Reba could hardly believe that only twelve 
hours ago she had first walked that road. Since then 
she seemed to have been in the hospital for aeons of 


time, as though these few hours had linked up her 


resent existence with a knowledge &nd experience 
ar back in the mists of memory which was struggling 
to reach consciousness and tell her that now she had 


- found part of her real self which had been hidden 
—— by material circumstances. 


. She slept well, and the next morning she awoke 
with a joyful ant$* ation of the day ahead. 


CHAPTER V 
CONFIDENCES 


- Lalita knew as the days went by that Reba was 
very happy in the hospital Patients came and also 
and always Reba took her place in the 
labour room, patiently watching Lalita and Anu de- 


- Hivering babies, learning all she could, and await- 


ing the time when she would dare to do it herself. 
The mothers loved this lovely girl who tended their 
babies so well. | 


One morning on arrival at the hospital Lalita 


. and Reba found that there were not only two new 


patients but a very distressed woman who begged 
Lalita to go back with her to her village. Sunapur, 
about a mile from the hospital, where her daughter 
had been in labour al] through the night and was 
unfit to travel to the hospital, 


Although Lalita appeared calm Reba knew that 
those three cases together must be a terrible prob- 
The poor woman's account of her daughter's 
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teach them before marriage all about the birth of 
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labour showed that help was very necessary there, 
but both Lalita and Anu would be needed at the 
hospital. Lalita said that perhaps with Reba's help 
she could manage at the hospital and let Anu go to 
Sunapur. 


Almost without thinking Reba broke in upon 
Lalita’s words—“Didi,—I will go. These village people 
are like my own people, I would love to help them 
and I krow that I can do it.” And in her mind was 


Soon they arrived at a poor hut where a 
young girl was lying upon a mattress. 


an exultant feeling that she could help a young 
mother who may have been left to the mercy of any 
ignorant woman if she had not lived so near to the 
hospital. She also thought of her own mother...... 

Lalita was astonished, but she knew Reba very 
well and was certain that she would not have spoken 
unless she was sure of herself. 


“Go then, Little Sister, and may good fortune 
attend your work. I shall follow as soon as I can if 
you do not return.” 


Very quickly a baskét was packed and Reba was . 
ready to go. Lalita pressed her hand as She was pas- 
sing through the main door and said, "You have a 
great heart.” These words seemed to Reba like fresh 
rainfall on the parched earth, 


She walked rapidly along with her companion and 
the excitement of the occasion made the mile seem 
quite short. 


Soon they arrived at & poor hut where a young 
girl lay upon a mattress. She was  moaning and 
clasping the hands of her sister, who sat by her side 
on the floor. Her eyes were wide with terror and they 
rested on Reba, in her white sari, dumbly appealing 
for help and relief. 


Reba's observant glance had noticed that there: 
was plenty of boiling water ready and that the hut 
although very poor was very clean. 


She moved over to the bed and had soon examin- 
ed her patient. There was no sign of the baby and 
she saw that every muscle in the poor girl's body was 
tense. Lalita had explained to her that this muscular 
tenseness, which occurred in a woman who was 
frightened because she did not know what was hap- 
pening to her, could delay the binth of the baby for 
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-~ many hours and cause almost unbearable pain. So 
the first thing to do would be to relax all the muscles. 

Quietly she gave instructions to the mother and 
sister showing them the things in her basket, and 
turned once more to her patient, Aruna, speaking 
slowly and gently to her. “My little friend, your baby 
can be here very soon if you will trust me and help 
me. You are frightened because you feel something 
that you could never imagine before, because part 
of your body which has never worked is now very 
active. There is no need to fear these things, Your 
baby has been safely kept within a wall of muscle 
and this muscle is now pushing it to its new life 
outside. If you can imagine that you are going to 
sleep, to a deep peaceful sleep, every muscle in your 
body will go soft and relaxed, and this very impor- 
tant one can do its work quickly and easily.” 


Her soft low voice went on, telling Aruna to 
"sleep, ....Sleep....sleep peacefully. All pain will 
£o way, and your baby will be born as naturally as 
your heart is beating. Sleep on, knowing that you 
wil soon hear your own baby's first cry, telling you 
that it is now here for you to love and care for...." 

And as she spoke Reba saw that miracle take 
place which she had now so often seen under Lalita's 
patient care. Aruna's young body gradually relaxed, 
the frightened gasps quietened, the spasms of pain 
on her face ceased, as she gazed trustingly into 
Reba's confident and friendly eyes. 

Soon now Reba would be able to deliver the baby. 
Mother and sister followed her instructions with 
anxious care, and at last the moment came when 
they saw a new boy born into their family. 

Their thanks and admiration were nearly too 
much for Reba and she knew that if she were alone 
she would have cried after the straln of this first 
big responsibility, but fortunately there was much 
to keep her busy. 


On the way back to the hospital she felt proud 
of her achievement and excited at the knowledge 
that she really could help other people in a way that 


was so urgent. This realisation made her heart beat 


more quickly. She wanted so much to know whether 
her life was sorting itself out into some happy order. 


She was greeted with congratulations by every- 


one, but it was Lalita’s praise which meant more 
than anything else in the world, for in a short time | 


Lalita seemed to have become her guiding star. 


They finished work early that evening, and after 
dinner, sitting in the light of the rising moon, under 
sweet scented trees, Reba suddenly felt that she must 

^ tell Lalita all about herself. She began hesitantly, but 
soon the words came pouring out to her sympathetic 
listener, It was a relief to talk to someone who loved 
AE RM would understand the workings of her 


Lalità put an arm rcund her in the same com- 
passionate way that she had done on that first night 
which now seemed so far away. 

"My poor Little Sister, my heart aches for you 
and I would like to help you, I feel so sad that all 
these things should have happened to you, but at 
least I can be happy that Providence should overtake 
you at my door. 

"Little Sister, you have told me much from your 

. gecret heart, and I shall tell you things from mine. 

“For three years now I have cherished an am- 
bition to work for the women of our beloved India. 
Gradually our statesmen and all our great thinkers 
are raising our poor country from the dust, There 
is a great awakening in the East, After many yeurs 
of slavery and tribulation we are free to design our 
own destiny. But there is still too much for these 
leaders to do if they are to put us quickly ontc a road 
where we are economically safe and where all our 
people shall have enough to eat and to live decently, 
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As the standard of living increases people will live : 
more happily and more freely, and there will be more - 
children, until after some time there will again be - 
too many people to look after. m 
“But in my studies I have learnt that there are - 
ways in which men and women can live ful and - 
happy married lives together and yet only have as - 
many children as they can afford tc bring up well — 
Millions of our people do not know of these things  - 
and even if they did they may be susoiclous of them, 


Social workers are going out into the villages to try ^3 
this is 









to teach the people there such things, Even 
not enough. a" 


"I have a plan, a dream, whereby with the help - 
of our Government or some charitable donor I could — 
reach out to all the corners of Incia in a fairly — 
short time. E 

“You have noticed my charts and ciagramg at the 
hospital but you do not yet know what they are for.  - 


"Every month I gather all the yeung girls from  — 
some village or other and there in the medical room  - 
I tell them all about themselves, about the special 
parts inside that are made for the growth and birth — - 
of babies, about what happens when man and wife 
love one another, how babies are born, how te help  . 
other people's babies to be born in an emergency, 
and also how to prevent babies from 5eing coneemed 
if they are not wanted, * 


. “Many of these girls come back to the hospital 
to have their babies — and what a diference all this 
knowledge makes at such a time! OL!—I wish that - 
every woman could have the happiness and con- - 
fidence that such knowledge gives! What a dif-  - 
ference it would also make to her husband and to 
all her family ! a 

"If only I could have a large ho.se of my own, ~— 
in some city instead of a village, where I could give ^. 
public lectures regularly but where also every State 
could send women to take a residential training SO —— 
that they could go back to work among their I 
people, then I would really be able to each thwse far Žž . 
corners of India! Perhaps it will happen some day, 
but I hope that it will materialise waile I am still  . 
young and active. This is a task which should pe. 
done for women by women and I am certain that  — 
there are hundreds of them in India who would take 
up this task with them if I could cnly have the — 
chance to train them." — 

So saying, Lalita sank into a dee» reverie, and 

Reba was lost in the thoughts that had just been 
disclosed to her. Here she was, not only at the 
doorway to knowledge that would help her alone, bub 
right on the threshold of something which, if devel- — . 
oped, could help the whole of India, perhaps even - 
the whole of Asia. | p 

Lalita's words reminded her of many things that 
Amal had told her, - of how he believed that the — 
East was waking from an age-long sleep, was  . 
throbbing with a new kind of life thet would grow 
and revolutionise the whole world, He had told het 
how their own country, as well as their other peace- - 
loving neighbours, had been fully expoited by mili- . 
tary strength, but that their very sufferings had © 
brought out a tremendous fighting power, This was 
a different kind of fighting, though, t was a fight 
not to subjugate peoples less fortunate than them- . 
selves but a fight for right against wrong, a fight a 
to bring weaker peoples level with their stronger 
brethren, to use aright for health and happiness al  .- 
that this world can offer. Many times ae had spoken 
of spiritual things, saying that this great awaken- 
ing power would be stronger than the new atomic 


' science because the Eastern peoples held an even 


balance between the spiritual and the material 


worlds. Au ENS 
Amal was an idealist and a dreamer, but his —— 
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iM - judgement was always sound, He had an unshakable later than usual made her way home. In spite of 


- faith in his own people and the success of their 
efforts to revitalise and equip the whole country. 
He knew their ability for hard work and for seeing 


E. life in correct perspective instead of in the light of 


: like Lalita and Amal, 


b. selfish gain. 


Amal wanted to do something worthy in this 
ute, something to better other lives in India, and 
—— towards earning the respect for India 
- which was gradually dawning on the rest of the 
world. 

If people like their own great leaders, and others 
had all the ‘opportunities 


= which they desired, then a nation of happy well- 
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. balanced people would soon take an even quicker 
lead in world affairs and bring the much needed 
ight to an ever-darkening: world, | 


Reba knew that Amal was right in believing that | 
ro AS a nation which was built on such foundations 
— would make its way to the head of the human march 
* towards happiness and fulfilment, 


. The two girls sat long into the evening rapt ia 


thought, the one with a certainty of her destiny to 


; Am the burdens of women, the other dedicating hez- 
— self to work for all the things that she had learnt 
from the two people whom she loved so dearly. .. 
| In a few weeks Reba had become mature | in 
every way and again she was overcome by the 
osht — was it only chance that had forced her 
along this road ? — or was there something else, 
some ‘karma’ that her soul had collected in its suc- 
cession of lives and must now fulfil ? 


The next few weeks proved Reba’s ability as a 


., nurse and her aptitude as a- pupil. She took a fully 








active part in the labour ward and was a real credit 
to her teacher. She no longer showed hesitation or 
.  mervousness and no task was too difficult for her. 


Lalita had taught her all that she needed to know 
 &bout the most fascinating aspect of human exist- 
ing — creation. 

Not only was she glad to know these things for 
herse but she realised how necessary it was for all 
men and women to know equally as much as she did. 

The more she thought of Lalita's ambition the 
more sure was she that it could be done with sup- 
port from the right people. . .It would be a very 
happy country where the sizes of families were per- 
fectly controlled and where both men and women 
understood one another perfectly. : 

.On several occasions she coped with .a birth 
herself, and always she had the same triumphant 
feeling that she had when she safely delivered 


— . Aruna's baby. 


One wed Lalita called her, saying, “Little Sister, 
I must leave the hospital for a few days, but I know 
that while I am gone it will be in capable hands. 
You, Anu, and Mira are a wonderful team, The work 
will 'be heavier for you all because even one pair of 
hands makes a great difference, but it will not be 


* for long." 


Reba could hardiy imagine the hospita] without 
. Lalita; even for a few days, for she was the back- 
bone of its whole system, but she knew that such 


| things must inevitably happen, Not even Lalita could 
|... work without an occasional break. 


A When Lalita had gone Reba missed her compa- 
nionship terribly. During the long hours of work in 
the hospital there was too much to do to be very 
troubled, but at night the world seemed very empty. 

However, the kindness of Lalita's mother and 
father did much to alleviate her sadness and the 
days went very quickly. 

The day of Lalita's homecoming was an un- 
usualy long one. Four babies were born at the 


adreh md it was a very tired Reba’ who much 
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her tiredness her feet seemed winged for she knew 
that Lalita would be there, The nearer she got to 





She ran into his outitreichel 
arms & stayed enfolded there. 


the house the quicker she walked, and finally she 
broke into a run until she reached the gate. 

She slipped open the catch and hurried along 
the path. In spite of her haste she slackened her 
pace a little to admire the beauty of the garden. 

As she passed by a group of tamarisk  bushes 
she was suddenly startled to a standstil, and her 
heart gave a great leap, for in the silent night she 
imagined that she heard her name spoken softly 
but clearly by a voice that she had not heard for a 
long time. Her imagination was playing tricks, sne 
must be more tired than she thought. 

Then again it came—"Reba . . ." 

"Oh, Amal ! Is it a voice from the dead ?", — 
Reba, and as she spoke she saw a figure just 'emer- 
ging from behind the tamarisk bushes. It seemed to 
be really Amal ! 


Reba dared not move lest the beloved phantom 
should vanish as a wisp of mist. She stood staring 
at it as it approached and she suddenly knew that : 
this was no phantom but Amal himself, 

. Reba’s thoughts raced on and in an instant she 
knew that Lalita had brought him, and that there- 
fore he would know everything, 


Never before had they — one another, 
but this reunion was so wonderful that she ran into 
his outstretched arms and stayed enfolded there for 
she knew not how long. She felt safe rhere and hap- 


Continued, ‘on Page 96 
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ACH one of us has his dreams. 
Each one of us has his vision of 
what he should be, of what he 
should become. Little men have 
little dreams and great men have 
great dreams, Little men dream, 
perhaps, about themselves and 
their friends and their relatives. 
Great men dream of their country 





and of the world. 


What is India today is to a great extent the 
result of the dreams that the great sons of Mother 
,india dreamt about their country's future. It is in 
the visions of the makers of modern India that we 
find the seeds of India after independence. This is 
the day and the hour to remember the dreams of 
those who gave their all to make us what we are 
today. These dreams are the yardsticks by which 
we can measure our progress. We can ask our- 
selves: Have we fulfilled the dreams of our great 
leaders and teachers of the past? Is the present- 
day India the reflection of the images that the 
makers of modern India had conceived of their 
motherland ? 


In the threshold of the modern period in India's 
history stands the towering figure of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. He is described by many people in 
many ways. Some have called him the Father of 
the Indian Renaissance; some have called him the 


Father of Modern India; others have described him: 


as the Father of the Free Press in India. 


IMPACT OF EAST AND WEST 


What was the condition of India during Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy's life, between 1772 and 1833? 


What was the state of India's hoary civilization E 
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By Dr. KRISHNA LAL SHRIDHARANI 





The Westerners had not only invaded India but 
established themselves as the strong. rulers of this 
vast continent. Children of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion that they were, 
Western science and Western ideas cf administrar 
tion. The culture of India was reeling under their 
strong impact. Many thinking Indiars were being 
| drawn to the conclu- 
sion thet there was 
something wrong with 
their own culture, and 
unless and until India 
imitated the ways of 
the West she had no 
future. | 
It was at this psy- 
chologicel moment 
that Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy rose tc restore 


P his countrymen. 
? While emphasising the 
necessity of learning 
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their owa unsurpassed 


achievements.of the past. He saw India rising like 
a.giant after a long slumber. Here is his confident 
invocation: yi ati 


arts, he made his 
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as 


“ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing itself like a strong man 
after sleep, and shaking its invincible locks. 
Methinks I see it as an eagle muimg its mighty 
youth and kindling its undazzled eyes at the full 
midday beam, purging and unscaling its long- 
abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance.” | 


^* The world has wondered about India’s ability 
to graduate so rapidly from the. school of rabid. 
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they brough- with them 


the self-confidence of . 


Western science and. 


countrymen aware of 











t ationalism to the University of Internationalism. 
pones struggle for freedom was never conducted 
. too narrow a line, that too was largely due to 
1 e fountainhead of our inspiration, Raja Ram Mohan 
toy. It is the birthmark that he gave to our 
ationalism that has enabled us to become inter- 


ationalists on the morrow of Independence. It was 
e who pleaded for free exchange of ideas and 
gen between nations. Free India's enthusias- 
Be in the United Nations was, so to 

, forecast by him. He said: 


M * Ft is now generally admitted that not only 
- religion, but unbiassed common-sense, as well as 
_ the accurate deductions of scientific research, 
a lead to the conclusion that all mankind is one 

, great family, of which the numerous nations 

and tribes existing are only various branches. 
4 — Hence enlightened men in all countries must 
feel a wish to encourage and faciiitate human 
^. intercourse in every manner, by removing as 
~ far as possible all impediments to it, in order 
_ to promote the reciprocal advantage and enjoy- 
E ment of the whole hwman race.” 


'AJA'S REFORMS AND IDEAS 


s — "The proud inheritor of India's hoaty heritage 
he at he was, he was none the less a stout-hearted 
former. His name has been associated with the 
ibolition of Sati. He was the first great Indian to 
ght against the encroachments on freedom of the 
Press made by the British rulers, If we have today 
B India the freest Press in Asia, it is largely due 
o the traditions established by Raja Ram Mohan 


toy. It was he who said : 










“That ‘the more a people are kept in 

- darkness, their rulers will derive the greater 

. advantage from them’....is but a short-sighted 

` policy. Whereas a people naturally disposed to 

` peace and ease, when placed under a good gov- 

E - ernment from which they experience just and 

uA) ECTS treatment, must become more attached 
- to it^ 


N DIA PUT ON WORLD MAP 


Eom the Father of Indian Recovery we pass 
b. * ‘to the Father of Indian Resurgence. From the 
aan who mapped Indian Nationalism we go to the 
na n who put India on the world map. Swami 
Es Vivekananda not only 
inspired his country- 
men at home, but he 






across the seas. If 
Columbus discovered 
America for Europe, 
it was Swami Viveka- 
ip nanda who discovered 
7/7 America for India. 
/ 4 Conversely, the New 
Yi jg, World discovered India 

Ui, through Swami 
W Vivekananda. What 
became Free India’s 
4m ambassadorial a n d 
277// diplomatic traditions 
7 were initiated by 
Swami Vivekananda. 
| He wanted to break 
ndia's psychological shell of isolation, so that her 
sons and daughters can reach out to the wide world. 
— Sam Mohan Roy spoke . as „an awakener, 
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took India's message 


Swami Vivekananda spoke as a spiritual conqueror. 
poA is his clarion call issued from Madras around 


* There have been great conquering races 
in the world. We also have been great con- 
querors. The story of our conquest has been 
described by that noble Emperor of India, Asoka, 
as the conquest of religion and of spirituality. 
Once more the world must be conquered by 
India. This is the dream of my fe, and I wish 
that each one of you, who hear me to-day will 
have the same dream in your minds, and. stop 
not till you have realised the dream. They will 
tell you every day that we had better look to 
our own homes first, and then go to work out- 
side. But I will tell you in plain language. that 
you work best when you work for others. The 
best work that you ever did for yourselves was 
when you worked for others, trying tc dissemi- 
nate your ideas in foreign languages, beyond 
the seas. One-fourth of the effect that has been 
produced in this country by my going to England 
and America would not have been brought about 
had I confined my ideas only to India. This is 
the great ideal before us, and everyone must 
be ready for,—the conquest of the whole world 
by India,—nothing less than that, and we must 
all get ready for it, strain every nerve for it. 
Let foreigners come and flood the land with 
their armies, never mind. Up, India, and con- 
quer the world with your spirituality! Aye, 
as has been declared on this soil first, love 
must conquer hatred, hatred cannot conquer 
itself. Materialism and all its miseries can never 
be conquered by materialism. Armies when they 
attempt to conquer armies only multiply and 
make brutes of humanity. Spirituality must 
conquer the West. Slowly they are finding out 
that what they want is spirituality to preserve 
them as nations. They are waiting for it, they 
are eager for it. Where is the supply to come 
from? Where are the men ready to go out to 
every country in the world with the messages 


of the great sages of India? Where are the men 


who are ready to sacrifice everything so that 
this message shall reach every corner of the 
world ?” 


BENGAL THE VANGUARD 


Bengal was the vanguard of the Indian renaissan- 


ce, Bengal has given a glittering array of poets and 
patriots who have 
brightened the pages 
of the history of 
modern India. The re- 
birth of India was 
many sided, and so no 
well-defined frontiers 
were observed  bet- 
ween different aspects 
. of life. The exuber- 
ance of the hearts of 
great politicians spilt 
over into poetry, and 
li the intuition and the 
visions of great poets 
cascaded themselves 
into politics. The most 
inspired and eloquent 
image of free India 
has come from Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore. What should be the mind of 
Free India ? Here are the immortal words of Poet 
Rabindranath ‘Tagore : : 
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“ Where the mind is without fear and the head 
is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into 


fragments by narrow domestic walls; 


Where words come out from the depth of truth; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
towards perjection; 


Where the clear stream of reason has not lost 
-= its way into the dreary desert sand of 
dead habit; 


. Where the mind is led forward by thee into 
. ever-widening thought and action; 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let 
my country awake." 


. , Tagore was not content with merely describing 
the mind of a Free India. He was interested in des- 
cribing the frontiers of & Free India's mind. His 
dream of a Free India's mind was that it should 
have no frontiers. If Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ex- 
horts India today to leave “a puppet’s world” and 
to operate on the vast canvass of the world, if he 
preaches to the world today freedom from fear, he 
acts and speaks like a spiritual heir of Poet Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, who sang : 


“Freedom from fear is the freedom I claim for 
you, my Motherland!—fear, the phantom 
demon, shaped by your own distorted 
dreams; s 

Freedom from the burden of ages, bending 
your head, breaking your back, blinding 
your eyes to the beckoning cali of the 
future; 

Freedom from shackles of slumber wherewith 
you fasten yourself to night’s stillness, 
mistrusting the star that speaks of truth’s 
adventurous path; | 

Freedom from the anarchy of a destiny, whose 
sails are weakly yielded to blind uncertain 
winds, and the helm to a hand ever rigid 
and cold as Death; 

Freedom from the insult of dwelling in a 
puppet’s world, where movements are 
started threugh brainless wires, repeated 
through mindless habits; where figures 
wait with patient obedience for a master 
Of show to be stirred into a moment’s 
mimicry of life.” 


FLOWER-OFFERING TO MOTHER 


Dwijendra Lal Roy, the eminent dramatist of 
Bengal, drew upon the exploits of Rajasthani 
heroes and heroines EN 
to saturate the coun- 
try with pure nation- 
alism.  Dwijendra 
Lal’s picture of India 
is graphic, bold and 
is as spiritual as that 7% 
of the picture drawn 72 
by the Poet of Bande #7 
Mataram. As an ex- PAA 
ample of pure adula- 77. 
tion of the past, na- ZF 
tural to  nationalist 
poets all over the 
world, here is a flower- 
offering from Dwijen- ; 
dra Lal Roy to Mother / f 
Indi» : | Aa i 

. My India, my India, where men first saw thc light 

Those art the birth place of glory, Mother, 
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.. Where Asia comes on pilgrimage. 
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Mother of the Earth, whc didst teach tl 
Upanishads and philosoghy, m 
Knowledge those gavest and art, love 4 
Labour and Religions lare, " 
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AN 
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L6 
My India, my India, who dazes pity theef 3 i 
From thee was born the cal! of action, — 
Thou didst cherish Faith ami Thought 
Art not there the India where sages sang  . 
The timeless Vedic hymns profound J 
Are not we their kin? 5 


FATHER OF THE NATION 


And now we come to the greatest son of Mothe 
India since the Buddha. Mahatma Gandhi is ani: 
versally hailed as the Father of the Nation. Othe 
great men have been hailed as tte Fathers of part 
cular aspects of the Indian resurgence. Gandhiji 
on the other hand, is the National Father. The 
man who moulded the free Irdian nation m ch 
more powerfully than anybody else, the man who 

s À died so that India 

: may live, was an 
artist of discernme 
im the line of Rama, 
H» was a practica. 
idealist. The most 
urcompromising man 
w:th respect to mora- 
lity and principles, 
he was an artist of 
life who believed in 
a step by step evolu- 
tien. He was second 
to none in his inter- 
nationalism; in fact 
he was a moment in 
eternal verities, And 


ied 


| J t yet he knew hat 
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had an instinct for Asia's moods and temper. le. 
knew that the type of nationalism that he was pre 
aching could never be malignant and isolationist, 


Here are his inspired utterances : a 


“You want co-operation tetween nations for 
the salvaging of civilization. I want it too, but 
co-operation pre-supposes free nations worthy c f A 
co-operation. If I am to aelp in creating or 
restoring peace and goodwill and resist dis- 
turbances thereof, I must have the ability to do 
so and I cannot do so unless my country has 
come to its own. At the present moment, the 
very movement for freedom in India is India’s 
contribution to peace. For so long as India is 3 
a subject nation, not only is she c danger 9 
peace, but also England which exploits India. ` 
Other nations may tolerate to-day England's | 
imperialist policy and her: exploitation: of oth oT 
nations, but they certainly do not appreciate it; - 
and they would gladly help in the prevention of — 

. England becoming a greater aad greater menace | 
every day. Of course you will | that India - 
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beginning of the Indian Renaissance. 20 


by Lokmanya Tilak, 
-India. 


“also a great strate- 


"dustrialise India and . 


“ 


'He said that 


the 


power, 
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assume that she will behave herself with her 
doctrine of non-vidlence, if she achieves her 
freedom through it and for all her bitter 
experiences of being a victim of exploitation.” 


COMMON MAN'S. PLACE © 


although the quality of — * man ae 
p. an civilizatio 


high averages. It is: of 
Gandhiji spoke all the time. 






man, for the Harijan that he spent his life. .Toóhim 
India was villages; to him India meant. )00 
man; to him India meant the Harijąm“ Heresis 
Gandhiji’s dream of India: DENS ea SMES 


“The Swaraj of my dream is the poor man’s 
Swaraj. The necessaries of. life should be 
enjoyed by you in common with those enjoyed 
by the princes and the monied men. But that 
does not mean that you should- have palaces 
like theirs. They are not necessary fo: happi- 
"mess. You or I would be lost in them. But, 
you ought to. get all the ordinary amenities of 
life that a rich man enjoys, I have not the 
slightest doubt that Swaraj is not “Purna” 

- Swaraj until these amenities are guaranteed to 
you under it.” 


. SWARAJYA IDEA CONCEIVED 


Gandhiji and Lokmanya Tilak were complemen- 


tary. If Gandhiji awakened the masses of India his 


task was made easier | 


who awakened the 
. middle-classes of 
The redoubt- 
able scholar was 
‘gist. To him free- 
-dom for India meant 
-the freedom to in- 


to’ strengthen India. 
“our 
life and our Dharma 
are in vain in 
| absence of ! 
Swarajya.” He was ' 
the coiner of the - 
"word ‘Swarajya’ or Hast : 

-—gelf-rule. He was: the man who knew the value. of 





He said: 
“If we do not get Swarajya, there will be 
o^ mo industrial progress, if we do not get 
.. . Bwarajya there will be no possibility of having 
`. gny kind of . education useful to the nation, 

` either primary. or: higher. If -we :do get 
` Swarajya it is not 


- things. 





because power enables people to do ‘good 


j 
reform. All these are parts of  Swarajya. 
Power is wanted first.” | 


PAST TO SERVE PRESENT 
The thread of reviving ancient Indian culture 


runs through the entire national movement. Yet no 
` great maker of 
Modern India has 


ever preached the 
retention of the dead 
with the living, of 
; the dated with that 
A \ which is of current 
[d £g value, Great  spiri- 
OP S tual teachers like 
— LN, Shri Aurobindo 
ye Ramo Ghosh have advocat- 
EN J^ ed the revaluation of 
Z7 ancient values in the 
terms of modern 


DE fy). imes The past hee 
77 yl no meaning unless it 
e. | peragi) 











/ can serve the present , 
4 and illumine the ` 


/ ' 





/ 
| St aie _ future. Nationalist 
movements can become reactionary, can take the 
form of revivalism, unless there are teachers who 
know the past but who value the future. Here is 
the message of Shri Aurobindo: 

“Aggressive defence implies a new creation 

. from. this inner and commanding vision. and 

while it demands a bringing of what we have 
to a more expressive force of form, it must 
allow also an effective assimilation of whatever 
is useful to our new life and can be made har- 
monious with our spirit. Battle, shock and 
struggle themselves are no vain destruction; 
they are a violent cover for Time’s great inter- 
changes. Even the most successful victor 
receives much from the vanquished and if some- 
- times he appropriates it, as often it takes him 
prisoner. The Western attack is not confined 
to a. breaking down of the forms of Eastern 
culture; there is at the same time a large, 
subtle and, silent appropriation of much that is 
valuable in the East for the enrichment of 
Occidental culture. Therefore to bring forward 
the glories of our past and scatter on Europe 
and America as much of its treasures as they 
will receive, will not save us, That liberality 
will enrich and strengthen our cultural assail-, 
ants, but for us it will only serve to give a self- 
confidence which will be useless and even mis- 
leading if it is not made a force of will for a 
greater creation. What we have to do is to 
front the attack with new and more powerful 
formations which will not only throw it back, 
but even, where that is possible and helpful to 
the race, carry the war into the  assailant's 
country. At the same time we must take by a 
=. strong creative assimilation whatever answers to 
our own needs and responds to the Indian spirit. 

.— Imitation, a rough and haphazard borrowing of 

. the assailant's engines and methods may be 

. temporarily useful, but by itself it is only 

- another way of submitting to conquest. A stark 
... appropriation is not sufficient; successful assi- 
. s; milation to the Indian. spirit is the needed 

movement. A mastering and helpful assimila- 
tion of new stuff into an eternal body. has. 
always been in the past a peculiar power of the 
genius of India." pe 
"SOUTH'S MESSAGE 


t^ The kite-shaped India is one, from Kashmir to 
Cape Comorin, from Assam p: Sauraghtce. The con- 
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VARDDHAMANA 
MAHAVIRA AND 


HIS RELIGION 


. By Dr. B. C. LAW, 


"M.A, LL.B., Ph.D. D.Litt., Hony. F.R.A.S., 
| F.R.A.S.B., etc. 


MONG the twenty-four Tirthan- 
karas (1) Mahavira was the last. 
He was called Varddhamana or 
'prosperous one', because with his 
birth the wealth, fame and merit 
of the family increased. He was 
the son of Kshatriya Siddhartha 
otherwise named as Sreyamsa and 
Yasamsa and Kshatriyani Trisala 
also known as Videhadatta and Priyakarini of the 
Vasistha gotra. His mother was a sister to Cetaka 
of Videha. His parents, who belonged to the Jnatri 





 Kshatriyas, were lay worshipper's of Parsva. 


Mahavira was born in the town of Kundanagara, 


.& suburb of Vaisali and an important seat of the 


Jnairikas. He was therefore called Vesalie or Vaisa- 
lika, a citizen of Vaisali. He was senior in age to the 


Buddha; the former predeceased the latter by a few 


years. The greater part of his life coincides with 
that of the Buddha. He was known as Jmatriputra 
or the scion of the Jnatri clan, and Sasananayaka or 
the head of the order. He is described in Jain lite- 
rature as a supreme personality who was acknow- 
ledzed as a great Brahmana, a great guardian, a 
great guide, a great preacher, a great pilot, and a 
great recluse. He was undoubtedly a supremely gifted 


‘Kshatriya teacher and leader of thought, who ga- 


thered unto him many men and women and was 
honoured and worshipped by innumerable lay disci- 
ples. He was the head of an order, of a following, the 
teacher of a school, well-known and of repute as a 


Sophist, revered by the people, a man of experience 


who had long been a recluse, old and well-stricken 


in years. He lived restrained as regards all water, 
restrained as regards all evils, all evils he washed 


away, aud he lived suffused with a sense of evil held 
. at bay. 


HIS WAY OF LIFE 


In his thirteenth year Mahavira married Yasoda, 

a Ksnatriya lady, who belonged to the Kaundinya 
gotra and had by her a daughter named Anavadya 
ew» ar Privadexssna. Anavadya was married to 








Yamali, a Kshatriya. In his thirtieth year Mahavira 
lust his parents. Afterwards with the permission of 
his elder brother he fulfilled his promise of going 
out to establish a universal religion of love and amity. 
After 12 years of penance and meditatfbn he attained 
omniscience at the age of forty-two ard lived there- 
after for thirty years to preach his relizion in North- 
ern India. For a year and a month since he 
renounced the worid Mahavira did nos leave off his 
robe. 'Then he gave up his robe ani became un- 
clothed. Even while he used robe he used it only in 
winter. More than four months many living beings 
gathered on his body, crawled about it and caused 
pain. He shunned the company of femele sex and all 
householders. He wandered about disregarding all 
sights, not being attracted by any worldly amusement. 
For more than a couple of years he went without 
using cold water. He realised singleness, guarded his 
body, obtained intuition and became celm, He care- 
fully -avoided doing injury to the meénest form of 
life. He used te eat only clean food. He did not use 
another man's robe, nor did he eat oat of another 
man's vessel. He observed moderation in eating and 
drinking. He meditated day and night, undisturbed, 
unperturbed, exerting himself strenuously. He never 
cared for sleep for the sake of pleasure. He slept 
only a little, free from cares and desires, 


He calmly endured all hardships. Well-controlled 
he bore all dreadful calamities and different kinds of 
feeling and he wandered about speakimg but little. 
In his journey he paid no heed to the abusive lan- 
guage of the rustics, being perfectly enlightened. 


. Whether wounded or not he did not cesire medical 


treatment. In the cold season he mecitated in the 








— — 


(1 They were the preparers of the right path, also called 
the “Jinas”, who possessed perfect knowledge or 
“kevalajnana” and proclaimed anew the religion which 
sank into corruption. They were sophists, revered by 
the people, men of experience. They may be called 

— prophets or founders of schools, Cf, “Dialogues of the 
Buddha,” IL 66. 
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shade. In summer he exposed himself to the heat. 
- He lived on rough food. He sustained himself eight 
‘months using three kinds of food: Y 
~- jujube and jujube (Zizyphess jujuba, lamk). Some- 
times he did not drink half a month or even for a 
month, Sometimes he ate stale food. He committed 


rice, pound 


no sin himself nor did he induce others to do so nor 
did he consent to the sin of others. He meditated 
in some posture without the smallest 
He meditated in mental concentration on the 
He meditated free 
from sin and desire, being unattached to sounds 


` and colours, and never acted carelessly, Like a hero 
1 at the head of a battle he proceeded on the road to 
A deliverance. Understanding the truth and restraining 
. the impulses for the purification of the soul he final- 
_ ly liberated himself from the bondage of this world. 


- *KEVALA" ACQUIRED 


He acquired the highest knowledge and intuition 


called Kevala (Pali aparisesa) which is Infinite, 
—— supreme, unobstructed, unimpeded, complete, and full. 
He was then lost in deep meditation in a squatting 
position with joined heels, exposing himself to the 


heat of the sun after fasting two days and a half 


-even without drinking water. At the age of forty- 
— two Mahavira became a Jina (conqueror) and Arhat 
(gaint), a Kevalin, omniscient, all seeing, and all 


knowing. He knew and saw all conditions of the 
worlds of gods, men and demons, 


During thirty years of his career as a teacher 


he spent four rainy seasons in Vaisali and Vanija- 
— grama (1), fourteen in Rajagriha and Nalanda, six 


in Mithila, two in Bhadrika (2), one in Alabhika (3), 
one in Pranitabhumi (4), one in Sravasti (5) and one 


- án the town of Pava (6) which was his last rainy 
— season. The Kalpasutra mentions the places where 
— he spent 42 rainy seasons since he renounced the life 
-. of a householder. At Pava in King Hastipala's office 
_ of the writers Mahavira died, went off, quitted the 
' world cutting asunder the ties of birth, decay, and 
death. 


Mahavira in his lifetime had an excellent com- 
munity of 14,000 recluses with Indrabhuti at their 
head, 36,000 female recluses with Candana at their 


. head, many lay disciples with Sankhasataka at thelr 


= another for female. 
E companied by male and female recluses. 


-LEY 
PEL 
ain 


head, and innumerable female disciples with Sulasa 


and Revati at their head. Among the immediate 
foliowers of Mahavira eleven became distinguished as 
ganadharas (apostles having large followers) guiding 


and instructing nine separate groups of Jain recluses 
— placed under them. já 


Mahavira made no distinction between men and 
men or between men and women. He had not er- 
joined one set of rules for male recluses and another 
for female, one set of rules for male lay disciples and 
In his wanderings he was ac- 


He encouraged his followers to study the Purvas 
or the sacred books and to develop their power of 


reasoning and arguing. He lived 30 years as a house- 
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ho:der, more than full 12 years in a state inferior 
to perfection, something less than 30 years as à 
Kevalin having unlimited knowledge and vision, 42 
years as a recluse, and 72 years on the whole. He 
died at the age of seventy-two. | 

The Jains place the event of Mahavira's nirvana 
in B.C. 527. Mahavira predeceased the Buddha by five 
or six, seven or eight, or even fourteen or fifteen years 
and he passed as a Jina (conqueror) before the 
Buddha. Accepting 527 B.C. as the date of Mahavira's 
Kevaliship one has to compute the date of his birth 
as B.C. 570 and that of his death as B.C. 498 or B.C. 
500, 


GREAT TEACHER 


Mahavira was one of the greatest teachers of 
mankind. He was one of those teachers through 
whom the problem of the perfection of men came 
to be recognized as the highest problem before pro- 
gressive humanity. He did not preach to others what 
he had not practised himself. 'The goal set before 
mankind was the blissfulness of the entire being. 
This happy state is to be attained through patience, 
forbearance, self-denial, forgiveness, humanity, com- 


passion, and consideration, in short, sufferings and 
sacrifice, love and kindness. Mahavira's great mes- 


sage to mankind is that birth is nothing, that caste 
is nothing and that karma is everything and on the 
destruction of karma the future happiness depends... 


Ahimsa or non-harming is the first principle of 
higher life, which Mahavira inculcated in his disciples 
and followers. Its visible effect was sought to be 
shown how even such brute creation as the beasts 


and birds, reptiles and fishes, happily responded to the ' 


non-harming and compassionate attitude of men. 
“KARMA” ANALYSED 


In Jainism Karma may be worked off by austerity, 
service rendered to ascetics, to the poor, the helpless 
and the suffering by giving them food, water, shelter, 
or clothing. Karma is nothing but a complexity of 
a very subtle matter which is super-sensuous and 
which pervades the whole world. The Jains believe 
it to be the result of actions arising out of four sour- 
ces'—-(1) The first source of Karma is attachment to 
wordiy things such as food, raiment, dwelling place, 
and women, etc.; (2) Karma is produced by uniting 


— — — — — — — — — — — 

(D Vanijagrama, a suberb of Vaisali (modern Besarh in 
the Muzaffarpur Dist.) 

(2 Bhadrika, an important place in the kingdom of Anga 
(Bhagalpur Dist. probably including Monghyr) 

(3) Alabhika, same as Alavi, identified with Nawal in 
Unao Dist. U.P. 


(4) Pranitabhumi — a place in Vajrabhumi, a division of 
Radha, 


(5) Sravasti — Sahet Mahet on the south bank of the 
river Rapti. 


(0D Pava — a halting station on the high road from 
Vaisali to Kusinara (Kasia village in the Gorakhpar - 
Dist.) and Kapilavastu (ancient Lumbini garden, the . 


traditional scene of Sakyamuni’s birth. Vide Law, 


“Historical Geography of Ancient India”, pp. 89-90 


as regards its location). 
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one's own boay, mind, and speech, to worldly things: 
(3) Karma is engendered by giving the rein to anger, 
pride, deceit or greed; and (4) false belief ig a fruit- 
ful source of Karma, The Jains divide Karma accor- 
ding to its nature, duration, essence, and content. It 
is intimately bound up with the soul. The Jains have 
eight kinds of Karma:—The first kind hides know- 


ledge from us; the second kind prevents us froin 
seeing the true faith; the third kind causes us to 
experience either the sweetness of happiness or bitter- 
ness of misery; the fourth kind bemuses all the 
human faculties. It results from worldly attachments 
and indulgence of the passions. The fifth kind deter- 
mines the, length of time which a living being must 
spend in the form with which his karma has endowed 
him; the sixth karma decides which of the four states 
or conditions shall be our particular gati. The seventh 
kind is gotra karma which determines a man’s life, 
his occupation, his abode, his marriage, his religious 
observances, and even his food, The eighth and last 
kind of karma always stands as an obstacle. 


According to Mahavira the doctrine of action is 
distinguished from the doctrine of non-action, scep- 
ticism and formalism, precisely in the words of the 
Buddha. To arrive at a correct understanding of 
the doctrinal significance of karma in Jainism it is 
necessary not only to see how it has been distinguish- 
ed from non-action, scepticism and formalism, but 
also from other types of karma. Karma is the deed 
of the soul. It is a material forming a subtle bond of 
extremely refined karmic matter which keeps the 
soul confined to its place of origin or the natural 
abode of full knowledge and everlasting peace. Ac- 
cording to Mahavira the painful condition of the self 
is brought about by one’s own action; pleasure and 
pain are also brought about by one’s own action, Indi- 
vidually a man is born, individually he dies, indivi- 
dually he falls, and individually he rises. Passions, 
consciousness, intellect, perceptions and impressions 
belong to the individual exclusively. All living be- 
ings owe their present form of existence to their own 
Karma. The sinners cannot annihilate works by new 
works, the pious annihilate their works by abstention 
from works. Karma consists of acts, intentional and 
unintentional, that produce effects on the nature of 
soul which is susceptible to the influences of Karma. 
The categories of merit and demerit comprehend all 
acts which keep the soul bound to the circle of births 
and deaths. Nirjara consists in the wearing out cf 
“accumulated effects of Karma on the soul by the 
practice of austerities. 


There are four kinds of destructive Karma which 


retain the soul in mundane existence e.g., knowledge- 
obscuring karma, faith-obscuring karma, karma 
obstructing the progress of the soul, and karma de- 
luding the soul. Karma plays an important part in 
Jain Metaphysics. Jainism as a practical religion 
teaches us to purge ourselves of impurities arising 
from karma, 


SOUL IN JAINISM 


In Jainism everybody has an individual soul. This 
soul exists as long as the body exists, but after death 
the soul and the body are no more. There are no 
souls which are born again, The souls and substan- 
ces do not undergo any change. They are liable to 
changes due to changes in circumstances. The plura- 


` lity of soul is a point in Jainism which is the same as 


in the Samkhya system, Both the systems necessitate 
a careful consideration of the cosmical, biological, 
embryologieal phvsical mental and moral tions 
of the living individuals of the world as a whole. These 
constitute the scientific background of the two sys- 
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teris of thought. These also constitute the scientific S 


background of Vedanta and Buddhism, The Jain 
belief is a belief in the transmigration of soul, a point 
in which it differs from the Buddhist conception of ' 
rebirth without any transmigration of soul from em= 
bodiment to embodiment. The soul in Jainism as in E 
most of the Indian systems, is the factor which — 
polarizes the field of matter and brings about un d à 
organic combination of the elementa of existence. - 
The Jains do not deny the existence of soul as an 
external substance with consciousness as its funda- - 
mental attribute. The soul is eternel by its very | 
nature, It is one of the six substances, It is suscep- - 
tible to the influence of karma which consists of acts 3 
that produce effect on the nature of soul. D 4 


Knowledge, faith, and virtue sigmify the com- 
prehensiveness of Jainism as taught by Mahavira. - 
Knowledge means right knowledge; faith, right faith; 1 
and virtue, right conduct. These three constitute the | 
path to  moksa or salvation  Enowledge as 7 
represented in the Jaina canon is rather religious E 
vision, intuition or wisdom than krowledge in a  . 
metaphysical sense. a IM 


KNOWLEDGE—FIVE KINDS ES 


In Jainism there are five kinds of knowledge, Of  . 
them Kevala is the highest or unlimited knowledge. _ 
The right faith consists in an insight into the mean- 
ing of truths as proclaimed and taught, a mental 
perception of the existence of the system as pro- 
pounded, a personal conviction as to the greatness - 
and goodness of the teacher and a reedy acceptance 
of certain articles of faith for one's own guidance. = 


A man of knowledge is a man of faith anda man | 
of faith is a man of action, Virtue consists in right 
conduct, but there is no right conduct without right 


belief, and no right bellef without the right perception . 
of truth. Right knowledge, faith, and conduct  - 
constitute the path of Jainism leading to the 
destruction of karma and to the attainment of 
perfection. Faith is produced by nature, instruction, 
command, study of the sutras, suggestion, compre- 
hension of the meaning of the sacred lore, complete — — 
course of study, religious exercise, b-ief exposition i 
and reality. According to the Buddhists faith is iq 
nothing but trust in the Buddha, Doctrine (Dharma): A 
and Order (Sangha), 


The knowledge, wiidh is co-extensive with the — i T. 
3! 






object rather than knowledge which is supernatural, — 
is known in Jainism as Avadhi knowledge. Avadhi 
means that which is limited by the object, that which 
is sufficient to survey the field of observation. It is 4a 
the knowledge of the distant non-sensible in time 
or space possessed by divine and intemal souls. The 
Buddhist Antavantajnana is evidenzy the same  — 
term as Jain Avadhijnana, ES 


PEACE ULTIMATE OBJECT 


The ultimate object of Jainism is nirvana — 
consists in peace, Nirvana is another mame of moksa 
or liberation, mukti or deliverance. Liberation can be a 
realised by a man in the highest condition of aloof- — 
ness and transcendentality of himself. Nirvana — 
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safe, happy and quiet place which the great sages speech; (3) receiving alms in a manner to avoid 42 ' 
reach, It is the eternal place but it is difficult of faults; (4) receiving and keeping things necessary 
guo approach, It is liberation from old age, disease, and for religious exercises; and (5) performing the 
death in short, all that constitutes a painful exis- operation of nature in an unfrequented place. 
E > tence for the self. Moksa, which is a pleasant thing, Gupti means protection, defence, guard, watch- 
— is arrived at through a comfortable life. fuiness, There are three guptis in Jainism: (1) pre- 
Uo In Jainism parinirvana is the last fruit or final venting mind from sensual pleasure by engaging it 
©’ consummation of the highest perfection attained by in contemplation, study, ete; (2) preventing the 
ae" man or attainable in human life. It is the same tongue from saying bad things by taking the vow of 
> term as nirvana or moksa meaning final liberation silence; and (3) putting the body in an immovable 
gi that comes to pass on the complete waning out or posture. 
E exhaustion of the accumulated strength or force of Syadvada in Jainism consists of certain mayas, 
|" Karma. Moksa is the essential point in the teachings which are points of view or principles, with reference 
~: of Mahavira, which is generally understood as to which certain judgements are arrived at or 
7^ emancipation. It may also mean final deliverance or arrangements made. The number of nayas came to 
^ -liberation from the fetters of worldly life and total be finally fixed as seven. The syad mode was the 
* annihilation or extinction of human passion. real way of escape from the position of the dogma- 
E Merit and demerit (punya and papa) are equally tist and that of the sceptic from both of which* 
.—. reprehensible for the aspirant after the highest Mahavira recoiied. 
MENU of seintship' and nirvana. FETTERS & HATRED CAST ASIDE 


*u. 


$, Sumvara is the principle of self-control by which 
^^. the influx of sins is checked. The category of 


< ,samvara comprehends the whole sphere of rigat 


A Jain monk should cast aside all fetters and all 
hatred. He should not commit sins in thoughts, 
words, and acts. A true monk is One who does not 


A: conduct. It is an aspect of tapa or austerity. Some care for his life, who abandons every delusion, who 
> hold that it is the gradual cessation of the influx always practises austerities, and avoids contact with 


B. nto the soul along with the development of know- wicked men and women. He practises self-discipline, 
.. ledge. meditates on his soul, and does not hurt anybody. 
d  Lesya is a term signifying colour in Jainism. It He is wise, hardy and calm. He should be steadfast, 
E. is said to be that by means of which the soul is righteous, content, restrained and attentive to his 
=- tinted with merit and demerit, It arises from the duties, He should be impartia] towards all beings in 
^. vibrations due to the activity of body, mind, speech this world and should be careful to speak truth. He 
-= or passions. The lesyas are different conditions pro- should keep the severe vow of chastity anc practise 
~ duced in the soul by the influence of different mental and bodily penances. An ascetic will by means 
|. karma. They are dependent on the karma which in- f simplicit te th 
© fluences the soul. They are named in the following of simplicity enter the path of nirvana. 
^- order: Black, blue, grey, red, yellow and white. The Jainism has many distinctive features of its own 
i ist idea of contamination of mind by the in- em i 
M ee ar um "uo tba. Minette 4 by the and historically it occupies a place midway between 
simile of a piece of cloth dyed blue, red, yellow or Brahmanism on the one hand and Buddhism on ths 
* the like would seem to have some bearing on the other. It cherishes a theory of soul as an active 
5 Jain doctrine of the six lesyas or soul types. principle in contradistinetion to the Vedanta or? 
PR Kayotsarga is an ascetic mode of pags a Samkhya doctrine of soul as a passive principle. 
|. the excess in sinful indulgences, It implies the idea Buddhism repudi it. Th : 3 
+ of particular bodily postures to be adopted in keep- pudiates it, ‘The Jain notion of karma 
^7" mode of dhyana practice, He who practises this mode same is psycho-ethical In Jainism rebirth takes 
ERP required to keep his body, mind, and speech, under place by way of transmigration of soul. Buddhism 
Xx perfect restraint. rejects the theory of transmigration. In Jainism as 
BS. ..^ The first great vow of the Jains is abstinence in Buddhism the bodily functions cease in the pro- 
- from life-slaughter. The second great vow is the cess of yoga after the vocal, and the mental after 
< avoidance of falsehood. The third great vow is the the physical. The different kinds of knowledge 
avoidance of theft. The next great vow is the avoi- attained through yoga are substantially the same 
4 dance of sensual pleasures and the last great vow is in both the religions. Like the Samkhya doctrine 
the freedom from possessions, These great moral Jainism ae x a dualistic conception of soul and 
EC h ins are also found in Buddhism. matter and in this respect it differs from the Vedan- 
| i Em peste; dn mem tic pantheism. The Jain dualism may be interpreted 
— — MEANS OF SELF-CONTROL as a pluralistic doctrine like the realism of Vaisesika 
M . system by which it was influenced. Jainism main- 
— - There are five Samitis and three Guptis in tains a hylozoistic notion of nature in which all com- , 
Jainism which constitute the eight means of self- pound things are different forms of life in varying 
—  eontrcl. They are also known as eight articles of stages of evolution. The Jain mode of life is ascetic 
.- Jain creed. The Samitis are the following :—(1) or Stoic. The path to happiness and progress lies 
-- Going by paths trodden by men, carts, etc. and through self-denial, self-abnegation, and self-morti- 
' looking carefully so as not to cause death to living fication. All the rules of conduct and religious 
L beings; (2) Usin= sweet, gentle and righteous practices are therefore designed to that very end, 
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tribution of South India to the national struggle, to 
the administration of 
free India, is indeed 
admirable. Its intel- 
leetual contribution 
is even greater. But 
along with great in- 
tellectuals, the South 
has produced poets 
who knew the pulse 
"A the people. Here 
a poem from 
Bharati, who is as 
-~ eloquent as Gandhi- 
- ji’s prose. The sub- 
ject is such as 
Gandhiji himself 
would haye chosen; 
it is the meaning 
of freedom to the 
poor, to the Pariah. xs 

“Freedom, freedom, freedom ! 

To the Pariahs, to the Tiyas, to the Pulayas, 

freedom! 





To the Paravas, to the Kuravas, to the Maravas, | 
! 


free 

Come, let us labour all, 

Sparing naught and hurting none, 

Walking in the way of Truth and Light. 

There shall be none of low degree, 

and none shall be oppressed. 

Born in India, all are of noble birth, 

Wealth and learning—may they fleurish, 

With joy of mind, let us live. 

Perish ignorance, 

In man and woman, alike, 

No more of subordination. 

In every walk of life equality. 

Man and woman shall equal be 

In this land of ours, 

Freedom, freedom, freedom! 

To the Pariahs, to the Tiyas, to the Pulayas, 
freedom, 

To the Paravas, the Kuravas, the Maravas, 
freedom.” 


PRESENT LEADERSHIP 


The stalwarts that we have invoked so far are 
all gone. The mighty oaks have fallen. But 
Mother India’s capa- 
city to give birth to 
gifted sons still con- 
tinues even as the 
standard of her less 
fortunate children is 
rising. In any galaxy 
of the makers of mo- 
dern India, the name 

///, of Pandit Jawaharlal 
ivy Nehru would shine. 
PIA — — ///4 He is not only a 
| N LER ///^ translator of the 

TU. NEAN Ji. dreams cf the mo- 

: | | AAA WW dern masters who 

iji Tp h «(Ls IM. preceded him; he is a 

| A illl IE. "jw" dreamer himself and 

! uU "i a maker of India. His 

vision of India, of 

WS Bharat Mata, is painted in the primary colours and 
| on a continental canvas : 
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INDIA OF TH EIR DREAMS - 


 peasants from north to south and east to. 


. told them of my journeying from the 
Pass in the far north-west to Kanya Kw 
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of ours, of Hindustan and of Bharata, the 
Sanskrit name derived from tha mythical foun 
of the race. 1 seldom did so in the cities 
there the audiences were more ——— 
wanted stronger fare. But to the peasant, : 
his limited outlook, 1 spoke of this 
country for whose freedom w2 were pies 
of how each. part. differed from the ot " 
yet was India, of common problems fa 


of. the -Swaraj,. the self-rule. Sat could * 
for all and every part and not for some 


Cape Comorin in the distant south, and ] io 


everywhere. the peasants put me identical ¢ 
tions, for their troubles were the same—pot Tt 
debt, vested interests, landlord, — iet 
heavy rents and tawes, police harassment, u 
all these wra up in the structure that E 
foreign government had imposed upon us— € 
relief must also come for all. I tried to - 
them think of India as a whole, and even t 
some little extent of this wide world of w 
we were a part. I brought in the struggle à 
China, in Spain, in Abyssinia, in central F 

in Egypt and the countries cf western Asia. d 
told them of the wonderfu: changes in t e 
Soviet Union and of the grea- progress made x 
America. The task was mot easy; yet it : 
not so difficult as I had imagined, for | 
ancient epics and myth and gend, which the 
knew so well, had made them familiar with 
conception of their country. and some the 
were always who had travelled far and — 
the great places of pilgrimage situated at the 
four corners of India. Or teere were old s 
diers who had served in fore-gn parts in Worl ld | 
War I or other expeditions. Even my referen * s 
to foreign countries were brought home to the 
by the consequences of the creat depression « 
the thirties. x 4 


Sometimes as I reached a gathering, a grec à 
roar of welcome would greet me: Pharat Mat 
ki Jai — Victory to Mother India! I would i 
ask them unexpectedly what they :neant by e 
cry, who was this Bharat Mata, Mother I 
whose victory they wanted ? My question we då d 
amuse them and surprise them, und toy not 
knowing exactly what to answer, they would 
look at each other and at me. I persisted i nt íi 
questioning, At last a vigoreus Jat, wedded : 
the soil from immemorial generations, wou » 
say that it was the dharti, the jood earth o; f 
India, that they meant. Waat earth ? Th eir 
particular village patch, or al. the patches in ti e 
district or province or in thz whole of India ? b 
And so question and answer went on, till they 
would ask me impatiently to tell them all abou t 
it. I would endeavour to do eo and explain that 
India was all this that they had thought, | Me 
it was much more. The moun:ains and the 1 — 
of India, and the forests ard the broad f 
which gave us.food, were all dear foy l 
what counted ultimately were the ple A 
India, people like them and me, who were : T2 
out all over this vast land. s milli — 
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and Speech, the goddess, giver of all lore, 4 


l. eee ree From Previous Page) 
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and victory to her meant victory to the people. 
You are parts of this Bharat Mata, 1 told them, 
you are in a manner yourselves Bharat Mata, 
and as this idea slowly soaked into their brains, 
their eyes would, light wp as if they had made 
a great discovery", te 


POET’S MAJESTIC DREAM 


We end as we began. We began with the start 
of the indian renaissance in Bengal, and we 
round-up with it. 
Bankim Chandra gave 
an immortal novel of 
national struggle, 
‘Ananda Math'. In it 
was a song, Vande 
Mataram, which has 
thrilled and inspired 
India ever since. In 
^ this song, one of our 
two national anthems, 
is the poet's geogra- 
phy of India. In this 


4) / 
"vU A EJ 
CAVE, 
‘On 


TAE E 
00 d majestic dream of 
WENN " India. Let us recite 
Vul A MTM wrap together. 





1 bow to thee, Mother, 
richly-watered, richly-fruited, 

cool with the winds of the south, 
dark with the crops of the harvests, 
the Mother ! 


Her nights rejoicing in the glory of 
the moonlight, 
her lands clothed beautifully with 
her trees in flowering bloom, 
sweet of laughter, sweet of speech, 
the Mother, giver of boons, giver of bliss ! 


Terrible with the clamorous shout of 
seventy million throats, 
and the sharpness of swords raised 
in twice seventy million hands, 


Who sayeth to thee, Mother, that 
thou art weak 
Holder of multitudinous strength, 
I bow to her who saves, 
to her who drives from her the 
armies of her foemen, 
the Mother ! 


Thou art knowledge, thou art conduct, 
thou our heart, thou our soul, 
for thou art the life in our body. 


In the arm thou art might, O Mother, 


in the heart, O Mother, thou art love and faith, 


it is thy image we raise in every temple. 
For thou art Durga holding her ten 
weapons of war, 


Kamala at play in the lotuses 4 





song also is the poet’s 


to thee I bow! 


I bow to thee, goddess of wealth, 

pure and peerless, 

richly-watered, richly-fruited, 

the Mother ! 

I bow to thee, Mother, 

dark-hued, candid, 

sweetly smiling, jewelled and adorned, 
the holder of wealth, the lady of plenty, 
the Mother ! 
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Continued from Page 86 


py — and oh ! how her own love was beating'in her 
breast ! 


Neither of them spoke during this exquisite 
ecstasy, and then Amal was first to speak. “My 
dearest one ! — these weeks since you disappeared 
have been agonising, especially as I knew that you 
had nothing and had no one to go to. I hope every 
day that you would return to us, and I would have 
hoped that all my life if good fortune had not 
brought Didi to me." 


*Do not try to explain anything, for I know all, 
and I do not wish you to relieve one instant of all 
that you have endured. My most sincere wish is to 
compensate in every way that a human being can 
do for all your terrible experiences." 

Reba was grateful that she did not have to 
speak, and slowly she became calm and peaceful, 

Amals firm hold relaxed and they walked 
together to the house. There Lalita's mother had 
prepared a meal of celebration, that at last their 
little foundling was happy again, and the whole 
family wished great joy to Reba and Amal. 

Reba looked radiant in her happiness, and in her 
heart was an ever greater warmth and love for Lalita 
who had so graciously guided her to this moment. 

After dinner it was suggested that Reba should 
take Amal round the garden. This she did, and told 
him all that had happened to her in this home. She 
told him of Lalita's ambition and of her own desire 
to help Didi in her great work, 

Amal was very enthusiastic in his praise of 
Lalita and his gratitude to her, and when he heard , 
what she wanted to do he drew Reba close to him 
and whispered — 


"We shall be able to give her her heart's desire 
as a token of our gratitude for all that she has done 
for us." 

Reba gasped, and wondered what was coming 
next. He went on, “My uncle is a very old man and 
he has handed over to me all his property in the 
city and most of his wealth. We shal] care for him. 
He is a man who dearly loves to serve his country 
in any way that he can and if through him Didi can 
start her instruction centre he will be a very happy 
man." 

This news thriled Reba, She could now see all 
the threads joining up together. Didi would have her 
instruction centre and India would be served in a 
wonderful way, an old and lonely man would be the 
happy donor and would have someone to care for 
him, Anu would run the hospital and would love 
doing it, Reba and Amal would have each other, 
and Reba would be able to help Lalita with her work. 

“Amal, this is a wonderful evening for all of us. 
Let us go and tell Didi now. Tomorrow we shall 30 
back to Gobindapur and see your parents, After 
that — we all start a new Me 
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NDRANI, granddaughter of the 
previous Dewan of Mukunda 
Babu’s family, and wife of their 
present manager, was present at 
an inauspicious moment in the 
house of the Babus on the occa- 
sion of their grandson’s wedding 
reception. 

This will become clearer if 
the history of events previous to that is told in 


brief, 


Mukunda Babu was then dead and so was his 
Dewan Gaurikanto. Following the call of time neither 
of them was then physically present in their oid places. 





But when they were alive, the tie between them was 
very strong. When the orphan Gaurikanto had no 
other means of livelihood Mukundalal gave him the 
charge of looking after his small estate trusting him 
by the look of his face only. In time it was proved 
that Mukundalal had made no mistake. As ants 
build up ant-hills, as one desirous of heaven gra- 
dually collects merit, likewise with  tireless care 
Gaurikanto began to increase Mukundalal’s proper- 
ties little by little and day by day. At last when he 
cleverly bought the Taraf Bankagari at an amazinigiy 
low price and added it to Mukundalal’s estates, from 
then Mukunda Babu’s family became established in 
the honoured class of top-ranking zamindars. With 
the advancement of the master the servant's con- 
dition also improved. Little by little his brick-built 
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Translated by E. 

SHEILA CHATTERJEE x 
house, landed properties and the ceremonial worship - A 
of dèities began to expand. And hə too who at one 
time had belonged to the class of mere Tahsildars 
came to be known to the public as Dewanji. J 


It is this which is the past history. At present 
there was an adopted son of Mukinda Babu, his 
name being Binode Bihari. And Gaurikanto’s well A 
educated grandson-in-law, Ambikacharan, worked 


-as their manager. Dewanji did not crust his own son P . 


tae 


Ramakanto, Therefore when he retired on account 7 
of old age he appointed the  grandson-in-law, g 
Ambikacharan, to his own post, bypassing his son. 


The work of management cont nued quite well. E 
Things were going on almost as im previous times. E 
Only in one respect a little difference had taken place 3 
— the relationship between employer and employee A 
was now that of business only, not 5f the heart. In D 
olden times money had been cheap and hearts to9  - 
Were rather cheap. Now by general consent wastage  — 
of the contents of the heart had a most come to a 4 
Stop. There was scarcity even in the share of close E. 
relations, From where would outsilers get any? 


In the mean time Dewanji’s grand-daughter, E 
Indrani, arrived in the house of the Babus at the R. 
invitation to the feast in connection with the 53 
grandson's marriage reception, = 







The world is the chemical laberatory of the 3 
inquisitive god of fate. Here by placing togethe N Er 
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n umber of human beings of different temperaments 
anc -by their permutations and combinations so 
2 any colourful unheard of histories are created 
e very day that they cannot be counted, 


ES 
3 At this marriage reception, during this happy 
EP two people of different types met, and soon 
the tireless weaving of the net of life there 
appeared a thread of a new colour and a knot of a 
new kind was tied. 










‘: - Indrani arrived at the master’s house towards 
ate ornoon after some delay when everyone else had 
inished eating, When Binode’s wife, Nayantara, 
ask sked the reason for this delay, Indrani offered a 
w explanations such as being busy with housework 
E. 3 ill health but they did not appear satisfactory 
to any one. 


E j though Indrani suppressed the real reason still 
r 9 one failed to understand it. The reason was that 
t panen it was true that Mukunda  Babu's family 
were masters and rich people, Gaurikanto was far 
superior to them in the matter of pedigree and 
p arity - ^ of blood, Indrani could not forget that 
‘superiority. Therefore lest she might have to eat at 
à ch le master's house, she had gone there after much 
delay. Her intention being understood, a lot of pres- 
E re was put on her to eat but Indrani was not & 
| to be defeated, she could not be persuaded by 
ny means to eat. 











E Once there was a bigger commotion than this 
Over pride -of aristocracy when Gaurikanto and 
$. Mukunda Babu were alive. That incident may be 
F mentioned here. 











Indrani was very beautiful, In our language the 
D. comparison of a beautiful woman with stationary 
ghtning is famous. That comparison does not apply 
a most cases, but it did in respect of Indrani. By 
B er natural strength Indrani seemed to have kept 
asily shackled within her a strong force and fierce 
"T 'adiance with a seriousness which nothing could 
E T iffle, Lightning seemed to stand still for ever in 
he eyes and face and all over her. Its natural rest- 
_ lessness was forbidden here. 


EM X 


uH ^-^ 


v Seeing this beautiful girl Mukunda Babu had 
proposed to Gaurikanto her marriage with his 
adopted son. Gaurikanto yielded to no one in his 
" devotion to his master. He could sacrifice his life 
for his master. And no matter how much his con- 
- dition had improved and however much indulgence 
the head of the house showed him, treating him as 
(a friend, he never forgot the respect due to his 
. master even by mistake, even in his dreams. In the 
presence of his master or even when he was only 


"mentioned, he seemed wo pend down in respect, but — 


against Indrani and in the manner of a friend 
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nothing could make him agree to this proposal of 
marriage. He used to pay back the debt due to his 
master's affection down to the fraction of a coin 
but why should he give üp what was due to the 
aristocracy of his birth? He could not give his grand- 
daughter in marrigae to Mukundalals son. 


Mukundalal had not liked this pride of birth in 
his servant. He had hoped that by this proposal, 
recognition would be shown to his devoted employee. 
When Gaurikanto did not take the matter in that 
light, Mukundalal stopped speaking to him for some 
days and caused him much menta] suffering. This 
unkind behaviour of his master drove into Gauri- 
kanto’s heart like a sharp death-dealing stake. Yet 
in spite of that he married his granddaughter to 
a poor orphan Kulin boy of purest blood and began 
to educate him with his own money, bringing him 
up in his home. 


Indrani, granddaughter of that grandfather 
proud of his lineage, did not take food at her mas- 
tér’s house. It is needless to say that sweet friend- 
liness did not well up at this in the heart of her 
master’s wife, Nayantara, Then several imaginary 
slights on Indrani’s part began to appear before 
Nayantara’s angry prejudiced eyes. 


Firstly Indrani had come extremely well dressed 
wearing many ornaments, What necessity was there 
for her to show herself on the same level with her 
masters by so much display of wealth in the master’s 
house? 


Secondly there was Indrani’s pride of her 
beauty. There was no doubt that Indrani had 
beauty, and it might be needless and even improper 


. for one in a low position to have such excessive 
. beauty, but her pride was wholly imagined by Nayan- 


tara. No one can be blamed for beauty. So if beauty 
is to be decried tben one is forced to bring in the 
question of pride. 


Thirdly Indrani's arrogance, which is  collo- 
quially known as snobbery. Indrani had a natural 
seriousness. She could not be friendly except with 
those who were very dear or well known to her. 
Besides, it was also not in her nature to talk noisily 
in a familiar way on her own initiative, or to go 
forward to have her finger in every pie. 


Nayantara began gradually to get incensed on 
account of many causes like this, with or without 
basis. And on unnecessary pretexts she began to 
introduce or address Indrani again and again as 
“Our manager’s wife” or “Our Dewan's grand- 
daughter”, She gave instructions to one of her 
favourite cheeky maids, who accordingly nestled 





began to comment on her ornaments handling them. 


Praising her collar and armlets she asked, “Are these 
of gilt, dear?" 


With a very serious face Indrani said, “No, they 
are of brass", 


Addressing Indrani, Nayantara said, “Oh you 
there, what are you doing standing there alone? 
Take these ioodstuffs to the palanquin from Hat- 
khola”. A maid of the house was present nearby. 

Indrani looked only for a moment at Nayan- 
tara's face with the wide open gaze of her eyes dar- 
kened by the shadow of immense eye-lashes, and 
next moment silently picking up the earthen con- 
tainers of sweetmeats she went downstairs to the 
palanquin from Hatkhola. 


The person who had received this gift of sweet- 
meats became much embarrassed and said, “Why 


do you take the trouble, dear? Why not hand them 
over to that maid?" 


Indrani did not agree to it and said, “What 
trouble is there in this? ” 


The other one said, “Then please let me carry 
them”, 


Indrani said, “No, I will take these along”, 

Saying this, as Annapurna, the goddess of plenty, 
with a benign serene face might have in overflowing 
affection distributed food with her own hands to her 
devotees, — with the same immovable serene sweet- 


ness she went and 
placed the sweetmeats 
within the palanquin. 
And at that meeting 
of two minutes the 













raising her collar a maid asked, “Are these 
of gilt, dear ?" With a very serious face 
‘edrani said, "No, they are of brass.” 
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rich housewife of Hatkhola became extremely eager - 
to establish a lifelong friendship wth | this Scant . 
spoken softly smiling ‘Indrani. es 


In this manner however many arrows of insult - 
Nayantara showered on Indrani with the skilled 
cruelty of her feminine nature, Indrani did not — 
allow any of them to pierce her body, Striking — 
against the hard armour of her untarnished natural - 
strength all of them broke to pieces of themselves. E 
Seeing her unruffled seriousness Nayantara's anger - 
began to rise still higher. And reali&ng this, at one. B 
time Indrani slipped away unseen ky others and | 
went home without taking leave of any body. . "3 


II B 
Les 


Those who bear calmly are hurt more deeply. — 
Though Indrani had repulsed the Slows of insult j 3 
with extreme indifference- stil] they had gone and 
struck her heart, 


As there had been a proposal o? marriage be- s 
tween Indrani and Binode Bihari, so at one time Md 
there was talk of Nayantara’s marriage with a dis- - 
tantly related impoverished cousin of Indrani’s, Re 
called Bamacharan. That Bamacharan was now ao 
petty employee in Binode’s office. Indrani coud 
still remember that in her childhood cne day Nayan- 
tara’s father came to their house with Nayan and 
entreated Gaurikanto very much for tae marriage of 
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his daughter to Bamacharan. On that eccasion all the | 
women of Gaurikanto’s house were astonished and 2 
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E. amused at the extraordinary talkativeness of the 
- Jittle girl, Nayantara, and before that precocious 
- worldliness of hers, shy scant spoken Indrani had 
thought herseif to be entirely helpless and ignorant. 
É; Gaurikanto was very pleased by the non-stop talking 
of this girl and by her appearance. But as there 
= was a slight defect in the purity of her pedigree he 
— did not agree to her marriage with Bamacharan, In 
the end it was due to his choice and endeavour that 
' Nayantara was married to Binode who was not a 
. Kulin. | 


E . Indrani found no consolation from recalling ail 
- this. On the contrary her insults began to hurt all 
the more. She remembered the story of Sukra- 
charya’s daughter, Devayani, and Sarmistha des- 
 eribed in the epic Mahabharata. The right thing 
- would be only if Indrani could do as Devayani had 
—. crushed the pride of her master’s daughter and 
- made her into her slave. There was a time when 
her grandfather, Gaurikanto, was essential to 
_ Mukunda Babu's family as Sukracharya, the precep- 
_ tor of the Daityas had been to the Daityas. If he 
— had then so wished he could have humbled Mukunda 
- Babu. But as it was he who had raised Mukundalal’s 
properties to the peak of affluence and had esta- 
- blished stability and order in every way, So today ıt 
‘was no longer necessary for the masters to remem- 


! "per him and be grateful to him, Indrani realised, 
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| her grandfather could easily have bought Bankagari 
* Pargana for 
himself. At 
that time he 
had: that abi- 
lity. Instead of 
doing so, he 
had bought it 
c» AU for his master. 
pn "um 14 ( | fim Did any one in 
the master's 
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family remember that this was a sort of gift? “You 
have today acquired the right to insult us through 
that pride of wealth and position which we have 
given you.” Indrani’s heart became bitter at this 
thought. 

Returning home she found that having attended 
the invitation at his master’s house and afterwards 
finishing his work in the zamindari office her hus- 
band was reading a newspaper in seclusion, resting 
in a chair in his bedroom. 


Many believe that often the natures of hus- 
bands and wives are alike. The reason for it is this 
that if by chance we see anywhere a likeness in the 
natures of a husband and his wife we think it so 
fit and proper that we expect this rule to hold in 
most cases. However in the present case there 
actually was a certain similarity on one or two 
points between Ambikacharan and Indrani. Ambika- 
charan was not a good mixer. He went out only to 
work. On returning home after completing his own 
work and having made others work to the full he 
seemed to enter into an invincible fort to protect 
himself from the attack of unrelated persons, Out- 
side there existed he and his work, within his home 
there were he and his Indrani. In this way was his 
whole life arranged. 

When spreading the brilliance of her glittering 
attire, well dressed Indrani entered within the room, 
Ambikacharan was about to say something in jest to 
her, but sudden- 
ly he paused 
and asked anxi- 
ously, “what 
has happened 
to you ?" 

Indrani tried 
to laugh away 
all her  wor- 
ries and said, 


















“What has happened to you?" Indrani tried to laugh away her worries and 


said, "What should happen? Recently | have met my jewel of a husband." 
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“What should happen ? Recently I have met my 
jewel of a husband”. 


Throwing the newspaper down on the (floor: 
Ambika said, “That is not news to me. What hap- 
pened before that?” 


Taking off her ornaments one by one Indrani 
said, “Before that I received a welcome from the 
mistress". | 


Ambika asked, *Of what sort was the welcome?" 

Coming near her husband Indrani sat down on 
the arm of his chair and encircling his neck replied, 
*Not exactly like what I receive from you". 


Then Indrani related everything one by one. 
She had thought that she would not mention these 
unpleasant matters to her husband, but that reso- 
lution could not be kept, and Indrani had never 
been able to keep other similar vows either. How- 
ever restrained and reserved Indrani was before out- 
siders, when with her husband in like degree she 
cast off the natural checks of her nature. There sh 
could not hide a trace even of herself. 


Hearing eyerything Ambikacharan became furi- 
ously angry, He said, “I will resign from work at 
once", Immediately he was about to write a strong 
letter to Binode Babu. 


Indrani then got down from the arm of the 
chair and sitting at her husband's feet on the mat- 
covered floor, she placed her arms in his lap and 
said, “There is no need for such hurry. Let the 
letter be put off for today. Decide tomorrow morning 
whatever is to be done". 


Becoming excited Ambika said, 
right to delay it at all", 


Indrani had blossomed like a single lotus from 
the lotus stalk of her grandfather’s heart, A; she 
had drawn the juice of affection from his heart so 
had she unconsciously accepted many thoughts stored 
in her grandfather’s heart, Though she had not 
entirely inherited the reverence and unshakable 
regard which Gaurikanto had for his master’s 
family, still the idea had become deep-rooted in her 
mind that it was their duty to lay down their lives 
for the good of their master’s family. Her well 
educated husband could have, if he had so desired, 
practised law or accepted some other honourable 
work, but following the strong tradition of his wife’s 
heart he looked contentedly after  Binode's estates 
with undivided attention. Though 
hurt by insult, Indrani could not 
reconcile herself by any means 
to the idea that her husband 
would give up working for Binode 
Bihari. ! 

Then taking recourse to logic 
Indrani said in a soft sweet voice, 
"But Binode Babu is not guilty 
in any way. He does not know 
anything of this. Why should 
you hurry to quarrel with him 
because you are angry with his 
wife ?" 

Hearing this, Ambika Babu 
laughed out aloud. His own re- 
solution appeared very amusing 
to him. He said, “There is some- 
thing in that. But whether they 
are masters or not I am never 
going to send you to their 
house again”. 

This slight wind blew 
away the clouds for that 


"No, it is not 


anything yourself. 
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Nayantara began to din into her husband's ears, “You don't look. 
Whatever little Ambika gives, you accept gratefi 
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nber 1956 
day, the home became cheerful ani Indrani forgot 
all the insults of the world outside at the special 
endearments of her husband. 


III 


Placing the entire charge of the zamindar! E. 
administration on Ambikacharan, Binode Bihari did po 
not supervise it at all. As some husband looks om - 
the wife at home with an eye of neglect on account - 
of extreme security and entire dependence, Binode ~ 
had a disregard like that for his own zamindari, The - 
income of the zamindari was so Gefinite, so fixed, . 
that it did not seem to be an income at all. One was » 
accustomed to it. So it had no attraction. ne 
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Binode had the wish to go by a short under- - 
ground passage within one night into the store y, 
house of Midas. Therefore on the advice of various | 
people he tried his hand secretly at many dubious 
business ventures. Sometimes it would be decided 
that he would take a lease of all the Babla trees in — 
the country and manufacture bulleck cart wheels; - 
sometimes he considered extracting honey from all — 
the honeycombs of the Sunderbans; again some- - 
times it was proposed to send a maa to the western . 
provinees and take a lease of the forests there du 
order to get a monopoly of the trade in myrobalan. K 
Binode knew in his mind that if any one heard of . 
ail this, one would laugh, So he did not want to — 
mention anything to any one. He was somewhat — 
specially shy of Ambikacharan. He shrank in his — 


heart in fear that Ambika might think he was about $ 
to waste so much money. He behaved before Ambika 
as if Ambika was the zamindar and he only got à — 
little yearly salary for sitting idle. — 


From the day after the invitetion Nayantara  - 
began to din into her husband's ears, "You don't dE 
loo: after anything yourself, Whatever little — 
Ambika gives, you accept gratefuly and no one 
knows wnat mischief is meanwhile taking place 
within. I have never seen with my eyes since coming 
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_ to your home such ornaments as your manager's 
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vite came wearing. From where does she get all 
. this jewellery? And on the strength of what has 
her pride increased so much?" ete, etc. Nayantara 
|. went on describing the ornaments with much exag- 


is "geration. And she fabricated liberally also of what 
Indrani had said to her maid. 


- . Binode was a weak-minded man. On one hand 
E he could not exist without depending on others, on 
~ the other he believed whatever suspicions were 
_ whispered by any one in his ears. In a moment he 
_ became firmly convinced in his mind that his mana- 
ger was dishonest. Specially as he himself did not 
` see to the administration, he began to be haunted 
- by many sorts of imaginary fears. Yet he did not 
' know how to detect the manager’s theft. He had 
- not the courage to say anything to him openly. He 
was much perplexed. | 
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=. . All the other officers were jealous at Ambika- 
-  eharan's sole domination, Specially jealous, more 
than all others, towards Ambika was Bamacharan, 
that distantly related nephew of Gaurikanto, whom 
= he had given employment. Due to relationship etc. 
— he thought himself to be Ambikacharan’s equal and 
= firmly believed that in spite of being his relation 
_ Ambika did not give him a high post out of sheer 
^ jealousy. It was his opinion thai if one got a job 
= . the ability to perform it would come of itself. He 
= considered especially the manager's duties to be 
- J very light. He used to say, ‘Nowadays the position 
- of the manager of an office is similar to that of the 
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flag which used in old days to fly on top of a chariot. 
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- only sways proudly with the chariot. 
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= Before this Binode did not keep himself informed 
about the work of administration, Only when in 
— — eonnextion with his business activities a lot of money 
- was suddenly required, he used to send for the 
_ treasurer in secret and ask him how much. money 
_ there was then in the offite treasury. When the 


bit of hesitation to ask for that money, as if it was 
P some one else's. The treasurer would give him the 
- money after taking his signature. After that for 
- . some days Binode remained embarrassed before 


-— Ambika Babu. He felt at ease only if he did not have : 


to meet him at all. 


ir $> 4 y i ‘ ? 
EU Ambikacharan was sometimes in trouble on ac- 


^ count of this, because after giving the zamindar his . 
Share, land revenue payable at the headquarters or 


= money for payment of the: Salaries of the clerical 


^ staff was often kept in deposit in the treasury. If 


_ that nioney was improperly spent much difficulty 
- had to be experienced. But after taking the money 
— — Binode went about hiding in such & manner like a thief 
- ‘that no chance was found to talk to him about it. It 
- ^.was no use writing to him either, because the man 
nad only a thin veneer of surface shame of meeting 


shame. 


» a person face to face, he had no other sense of 
— with one. 


ue d i i 
E. Gradually when Binode went exceeding all limits 
»  Ambikacharan became disgusted and kept the key 
of the iron safe with himself. Binode’s taking 
., money secretly was entirely stopped. Yet the man 
- .. was of such a weak nature that though he was the 
. . master he could not openly exert his power in any 
. way in the matter. But Ambikacharan's efforts were 
.. . useless. The money of one who is befriended by the 
.. oc 
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— . The poor horse works itself to death and Mr. Banner - 


treasurer mentioned the amount, he used after a ` 


For this he feared only physica] meetings | 


of misfortune cannot be kept locked by the 





key of an iron safe, On the contrary the result was 
harm instead of good. But all that will be said later 
on. 


At the stern rule of Ambikacharan, Binode had 
become very much annoyed at heart. When at this 
time Nayantara generated suspicions in his mind he 
became somewhat happy. Secretly he called for the 
lowest employees one by one and began to make 
enquiries. Then Bamacharan became his chief spy. 


In Gaurikanto’s time Dewanji did not hesitate 
to lay hands on the lands of neighbouring zamindars 
by force. He had robbed many people of much 
land like this. But Ambikacharan never acted that 


way. And when a litigation was about to begin he ~ 


tried his best to come to a settlement by arbitration. 
It was to this that Bamacharan drew his master’s 
attention. He explained clearly that Ambikacharan 
must have taken bribes from the other side to settle 
cases out of court, causing loss to his master. Bama- 
charan himself believed likewise. He would rather 
die than believe that anyone who had power in his 
hands could remain without taking bribes. 


In this way, secretly blown on by many mouths, 


the flame of Binode’s suspicions began to rise higher 


and higher but he did not dare adopt any open 
measures. Firstly there was his surface shame, 
secondly there was the fear lest Ambikacharan who 
knew all about his affairs might harm him in som 
way. | 


At last burning with disgust at this cowardice of 
her husband, Nayantara sent for Ambika one day 
without Binode's knowledge and from behind the 
curtains she said, “You will not be.employed any 
more. Hand over charge to Bamacharan and go 
away." 


Ambikacharan had already understood from signs 
that a movement had been started against him before 
Binode. So he was not much surprised at Nayan- 
tara’s words. At once he went to Binode Bihari and 
asked, “Do you wish to relieve me from my work?” 


Becoming much agitated Binode said, “No, cer- 
tainly not.” 


Ambikacharan again asked, “Have you had any 
reason to doubt me?" : 


4 
Binode said extremely embarrassed, “No, not at 


Without mentioning the incident with Nayantara 
at all Ambikacharan came away to office. At home 
too he did not tell Indrani anything. Some time 
went on in this way. | 


Then Ambikacharan went down with influenza. 
The illness was not serious but on account of weak- 
ness he could not go to office for severa] days. 


The payment of land revenue at the district 
headquarters was due at that time and there was 
much pressure of other work besides. So one 
morning leaving his sick bed Ambikacharan sudden- 
ly appeared in his office. That day no one had been 
expecting him and all began to say, “Please go home. 
Do not work in such a weak state of health.” 


Ambikacharan airily dismissed the subject of his 
own illness and sat down at his desk. The clerks all 


seemed to become a little agitated and suddenly ap- ` 


plied themselves to their own work with excessive 
concentration. 


Ambikacharan opened his desk and saw that 
there was not a single paper within. He asked 
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every one, “What is this?" Every one seemed to have 


fallen from the skies. No one could decide whether 


they had been taken away by a thief or a ghost. 


Bamacharan said, “Well sirs, give up this pre- 
tence. You all know that the master himself called 
for the papers and took them away." 


White with suppressed anger, Ambika asked, 
“Why?” 

While writing on his papers Bamacharan said, 
“How can we say that?” 


Taking advantage of Ambikacharan’s absence 
Binode had a new key made at Bamacharan’s insti- 
gation and opening the manager’s private desk had 


taken away all his papers to examine them. 

Cunning Bamacharan did not conceal that. The 
idea that being insulted Ambikacharan might resign 
from his post was not unwelcome to him, 

Turning the key in his desk Ambikacharan 
went with trembling body in search of Binode. 
Binode sent word that he had a headache. Going 
home from there he suddenly lay down in bed 
through weakness. Indrani hurriedly ran to him 
and seemed to hold bim covered up with her entire 
heart. Gradually Indrani heard everything. 

The motionless lightning did not remain statio- 
nary anymore. Her bosom began to swell Open 


Bamacharan said, “Well sirs, give 
up this pretence. You all know 
that the master himself called for 
the papers and tcok them away." 


-forked lightning. began to radiate intense fierce 


like clouds. Such an insult to suck a husband! This 
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bitterness from the corners of her dilated eyes da rk 


the reward of such faithfulness! 


Seeing the intense silent heat of Indrani's an 
Ambika’s temper cooled down, He held her nat 
and said as if protecting a sinner from the wrat 
of the gods, "Binode is weak-minded, His heart he s 
been turned through listening to she words of variz 
ous people,” 

Then encircling her husband’s neck with both 
arms, Indrani drew him close tc her breast with 
emotion and suddenly tears began to shower down 
dimming her angry burning eres. Away from 
the entire injustice of the world, from all its ins It, 
drawing him close in her arms she seemed to w sh 
to instal the god of her heart within the temple of 
her own heart. l E. 


It was decided that Ambikacharan would redi 
at once. That day no one objected anymore to i 
But Indrani's heart did not find any vonsolationsl 
this insignificant revenge. When the suspicious 
master was himself about to dismiss Ambika, wh 
punishment would he inflict by giving up his work: 
As soon as he decided to resign Ambika’s anger eh 
him. But in the midst of all her duties and leisure 
Indranis anger went on blazing within her heard 


APPENDIX E. E 


At this time the servant came and announce : 
that the treasurer of the Babu’s house had com * 
Ambika thought that due to the 
surfrace shyness of his natu 
Binode had sent the order of his 
dismissal through the treasurer's 
mouth. So he aimself wrote out 
à letter of res gnation and went. 
and placed it ia the treasurers 
hands, 


A 












Es Without asking anything “about it the treasurer 
said, “Everything is lost.” ^, 
D | Ambika asked, “What has happened?" . 
= [n reply to that he heard that from the time 
‘when due to Ambikacharan’s carefulness Binode 
could not get money out of the treasury, he had 
gun to borrow secretly large sums of money from 
many places. As after launching one business after 
another he lost and was cheated, his determination 
* acreased all the more. He tried to make good his 
‘losses by newer and newer impossible means and 
à the end had sunk into his neck in debt. When 
E bikacharan was ill utilizing that opportunity 
inode had drawn all the money from the treasurv. 
The  Bankagari Pargana had been mortgaged to a 
neig ghbouring zamindar from a long time past; up 
till now he had not made any demands for money 
E ind allowed a ! 


arge sum of 
‘interest to ac- 
cumulate. Now 
finding an op- 
- B moment 
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Be was about to foreclose it by a 

. degree of the court. This was the 

calamity. 

e E Hearing this, Ambikacharan remained stunned 

for some time. At last he said, “Today I cannot think 
ut anything. Tomorrow we Will discuss about this." 


a When the treasurer rose to leave, Ambika asked 
a and took back his letter of resignation. 


E Coming within the house Ambika told Indrani 
- everything in deiail and said, “In this situation 
_ of Binode surely I cannot give up my work.” 


| Indrani remained silent for a long time like a 
| | Statue of stone. At last forcibly suppressing the 

— warring doubts of her heart she sighed and said, 
ot give it up.” — 
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Then Indrani opened her iron safe 
and piled her entire 
large tray. 
her husband’s feet smiling a little. 
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Then began the search, “Where is money?”, 


"Where is money?” Money in sufficient quantities 
could not be had from anywhere. Ambika advised 
Binode to collect the ornaments from within his 
house. Binode had made the attempt before this 
for the needs of his business ventures but had never 
been successful. Now with much entreaty, much 
weeping and humbling of himself, he begged for 
the ornaments. Nayantara was adamant and did 
not give them. She thought that everything was 
about to crumble down from all around her, these 
jewels were now her last refuge. And to these she 
clung with extreme — staking her life for them 
if need be. 


When money could not be had from any source, 
intense 


a radiance of happiness descended on 
Indrani's frown of re- 
venge. Pressing her 
husband's hands she 
said, “You have done 
your duty. Now give 
in, let what is to 
happen take place." 


Seeing that the 
fire of a devoted wife's 
anger at her hus- 
band's insult was still 
ablaze Ambika smiled 
in his heart. In time 
of trouble Binode had 
depended on him so 
much like a helpless 
boy that pity had 
arisen in his heart 
for him. Now he could 
etas not forsake him by 
—W any means. He was 
i thinking that he would 
— J— try to raise money 
| mortgaging his own 
properties. But Ind- 
rani forbade him with 
the threat of a curse 
-on her own head, 
“You are not to lay 
hands on this any 
more,” 


In the midst of 
much perplexity Am- 
bikacharan sat down 
to think. No matter 

how gently he tried to explain to Indrani she 
would not let him speak. In the end, becoming 
depressed and serious he sat on in his silence. 

Then Indrani opened her iron safe and piled her 
entire jewellery on a large tray and lifting that 
heavy laden tray somehow with great difficulty with 
both hands, she placed it at her husband’s feet 
smiling a little, 

Grandfather’s only precious darling, Indrani had 
from her birth received year after year many valu- 
able ornaments as presents. Most of the savings of 
her frugal husband’s life had also been converted 
into jewellery in the store of this childless woman. 
Bringing all this gold as well as precious stones 
before her husband, Indrani said, “With these 
ornaments of mine I will save the gift my grendfather 


.( Continued on Page 106) 
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jewellery on 
She placed it at 
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CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY - 


SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
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By A. N. KERR ng 


HERE are no statistics about 
construction activity in India. 
Excepting highways and cement 
industries, we do not get any 
employment figures in the cons- 
truetion industry in our country. 
The only reason appears to be 
that, unlike other advanced coun- 

LA tries of the world, this industry 
is denied due status as compared to engineers, 
doctors, lawyers and other businessmen ın our 
country. 

It may be noted that since the last war, this 
industry has been taken up as a career by young 
engineers including even those who have foreign 
training and experience. They are very sure about 
the treatment they have received from their brother 
engineers and other citizens. 


Until a few years ago construction industry be- 
longed to some few rich persons only who engaged 
competent mistries and did many large works. Now 
this industry has developed and advanced consider- 
ably on modern progressive lines, and this is as it 
Should be. It is a pity that we have no statistics 
about construction industry activities in India. Yet 
I can affirm that this industry employs 1.1 million 
persons per day in India and taking an average rate 
per person of Rs, 2]8.- per day, a sum of about two 
and a halfemélionerupees is spent per dav as daily 
wages. It is now proposed to spend double this 
amount per day in eur Second Five-Year Plan. 


ITS VITAL ROLE 





Our Government has declared that the aim of 


its policy is to create a “socialistic pattern of 
society.” This phrase is really very difficult to de- 
fine. It means that society shall have equal oppor- 
tunities for all_and there shall be no gap between 
the rich and the poor. 


Our present Government has before it three main ' 


issues, viz. food, shelter, and clothing for every one. 
If we consider these three big branches of develop- 
ment, we have to agree that in every one of them the 
construction industry has to play a vital role. Let 
us take, for instance, the item of “food”. It is to 
start from more water, and more water means build- 
ing of dams, canals, fertilizers, etc. These have to 
be executed solely by the construction industry. If 
you consider shelter, here again it means targe 
housing schemes throughout India, and, if we consi- 
der clothing, it means more factories and therefore 
more power, and power has to start from multi-pur- 
pose dams etc. Hence. we can see that the construc- 
tion industry plays and also has to play the vital part 
in the execution of the Second Five-Year Plan. 


_ Our Government successfully completed the First | 


report expresses profound dissatis?action at the 


i... Vole employs and aeccnerati 


? pee 
Five-Year Plan costing 1,500 million pounds, and 
per cent of which was spent on the construction ir 
dustry. This industry has played the most impo tan 
part in the execution of our last Five-Year Plan. i K 
The Second Five-Year Plan is about to start. It 
will cost about 3,000 million pounds, and likely to 
spend half of this on the construction industry, 
HOUSING PROGRAMME E 
In the matter ot housing, ovr Welfare State is 
paying special attention to provicing houses for the 
low-income groups. There are 54 million houses in 
rural areas, of which a large number require recc ndi- 
tioning. In urban areas 3,400 units have been 
completed by the Centra] Government, though — t is 
a small beginning indeed. Loans are freely given to 
Housing Societies to provide 40,000 units, The Second 
Five-Year Plan will spend about 120 million rupees 
on Housing and the balance will be spent in other 
projects. uoo 
My information on the Secomd Five-Year Plar 
as far as housing is concerned, shows that as against 
& total provision of Rs. 38.5 crores in the First Flve- 
Year Plan, the Second Five-Year Plan has allotted 
Rs. 120 crores to be distributed as follows :— 
(1) Subsidised Industrial Housing. — 45 crores, 
(2) Low-Income Group Housirg. — 40 + 
(3) Rural Housing. — 10 
(4) Slum clearance and Sweeper's 
House. — 20 
(5) Middle-Income Group Hcusing. — 3 
(6) Plantation Housing. — 2 
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Totel: 120 Crores. 
In addition to the above, there are housing sche- 
mes for workers in coal and mica industries. — = 


During the First Five-Year Plan about 103 millior 
urban houses are estimated to hawe been constructed 
—600,000 units in the private sectcr and the remain- 
ing through various Governments and publie aut 0- 
rities. The corresponding estimate for the ond 
Five-Year Plan is 1.0 million units of which 


units may be constructed by the private. sector. This 


2 


that employers had considerably failed to utilise the 
subsidised industrial housing scheme for their w ork- — 
ers. The plan now proposes that private employers, 
Government authorities and local bodies should all. 
make the fullest use of the scheme, not only for 
building houses, but also for dev»loping land for 
building purposes as the scheme has been recer uy 
modified at the conference held at Simla in June, 
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vorkers will take greater advantage of it than what 
hey have done in the past. 

Eia correct picture of the scheme, the sanction 
sued during the current year (till 31st July, 1956), 
ihe number of tenements sanctioned for construction 
y different authorities, and the loans and subsidies 
lu nvolved are given below:— 

Ba. 


Number of Subsidies Amount 














































. P tenements, of amount of Loans 

Be in lakhs. in lakhs. 
State Government 66,520 9,74 1027 

imployers 10921 4 "3 98 
ae operative Societies, 1,318 9 17 
E 78,759 10,56 11,42 


in 
^... Of the 78,759 tenements sanctioned, ove” 35,000 


£ »ve been completed the remaining being under con- 
truction. 


» 


1 think, the Government's attention should be 
irawn to the question of agreement between the 
Sovernment and the party praying for loan. It is very 
mbtful that the employers, private authorities, and 


Roa) bodies will avaid themselves of this opportunity 


juring the Second Five-Year Plan. The only reason 
or the failure of the First Five-Year Plan is that 
the rules regarding the agreement form and the 
mortgage deeds etc. were too rigid for securing loan 
and subsidy. Further liberalisation of the rules 
ramed under the provision of the agreement with 
'egarc to interest, payment of subsidy, repayment 
of loan, mode of payment, and other inequitable 


bindings is necessary in order to make the scheme 


suecessful in the Second Five-Year Plan. 

|. In order to recruit the technical hands in the 
country, our Government has started technical 
training course in the construction industry all 
over India, to meet the personnel requirements for 
the Second Five-Year Plan. All this must take 
ime. What could not be achieved in 20U years, 
cannot be achieved in one or two Five-Year Plans. 


STABILISATION QUESTION 


— This industry has maintained good men as 
jermanent hands and they are taken from place to 
lace, but for unskilled temporary men it is im- 
possible to absorb them after the work is over, In 
India the employer himself in this industry is not 
stable. Therefore, what can they do with the em- 
)loyees after the job is completed ? Moreover, most 
of the labourers leave the employer without notice. 
They themselves do not wish to be stable as they 
lave to work on their own farm land for certain 
period of the year. 


- Today the Government has become the biggest 
purchaser in the construction industry. The in- 
dustry has been greatly handicapped by one-sided 
conditions of Government contracts. The employers 
in the industry want them to be fair and equitable 
to both sides. Our Government is now trying to 
meet their point of view at joint meetings and 
discussions, but the action taken is slow, halting 
t nd wanting. This has resulted in the cost of con- 
struction being higher than otherwise and for which 
they are obliged to pay high rates of income-tax. 


- "This industry also suffers for shortage of steel 
‘and cement, as well as of machinery and technical 
personnel. In spite of huge development program- 
‘mes—in our country, the transport is still the bot- 
tleneck of this industry. | 

. . According to my estimation the Second Fiv 
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Year Plan will have to face a big deficit budget 
and I strongly feel that it will strain the resources 
of the country to the utmost and we cannot possibly 
have a Third Five-Year Plan. So what will happen 
to this industry and all these highly-trained techni- 
cal hands at the end of Second Five-Year Plan ? 


Though the industry will provide 2.2 million 
persons per day and take up 50% of the work under 
the Second Five-Year Plan, ie. the major portion 
of our National Programme, yet the question remains 
how long this industry will suffer on its way to 
stabilization in our country. Why should not the 
Government take immediate action to stabilise the 
construction industry, as in other progressive coun- 
tries, in their Second Five-Year Plan ? 





REVENGE 
(Continued from Page 104) * 
made. and again make a gift of it to the master’s 

family.” à 35 
Saying this she closed her eyes wet with tears and 
imagined that the shiningly fair old grandfather of 
hers with his sparse white hair, straightforward 
handsome face and serene gentle affectionate smile 
ablaze with intelligence, was present here at this 
moment and placing his cool loving hand on her 
bowed head was reciting benedication in silence, 


Bankagari Pargana was bought over again, Then 
breaking her vow Indrani bereft of ornaments went 
again to Nayantara’s inner house on invitations: 
there remained no longer any pain of insult in her 


heart. 


Dewan—Chief administrative officer of a big zamin- 
dari estate. 

Babu—Originally a title of honour conferred on 
Hindu noblemen, Later, a squire, the chief landed 
proprietor in a district or portion of a district. Hence a 
person belonging to the landed gentry. (The meaning 
has further deteriorated of late). 

Taraf—Part or whole of a Pargana, which is a tract 
of country comprising Many villages. Generally named 
after the chief village or the person who first brings the 
area under proper management, 

Tahsildar—(In Bengal a petty officer who goes from 
house to house collecting rents from the tenants of a 
landed estate. 

Dewanji—Dewan-ji (an honorific suffix), 

Kulin—Belonging to an unmixed line originally noted 
for the character, education etc. of its members, Now 


‘it is purely arbitrary, having been fixed in the twelfth 


century by King Ballala Sen for all time. 
Sukracharya—Preceptor of the Daityas, who was 
invaluable to them because of his ability to revive the dead. 
The Daityas were perpetually fighting the Devas who kill- 
ed large number of members of the former. Sukracharya 
promptly brought them back to life. He was much higher 
by birth than his employer, the King of the Daityas, and 
his daughter Devayani who was of a jealous nature made 
the fullest use of her privileged position by insisting on 
Sarmistha, daughter of the King, accompanying her as à 
slave girl when she married Yayati, King of India, 
Daityas—An order of semi-celestial beings who were 
descended from the same ancestor as the Devas, the gods 
who lived in paradise and perpetually at war with them. 
Pargana—See “Taraf” above. 
Zamindari—Landed estate paying revenue directly 
into the Collectorate. 


Babla—Thorny tree producing very tough timber 


used in making ploughs and cartwheels. (Acacia arabica.) 
Sundarbans—The vast marshy forest tract at the head 
of the Bay of Bengal. EON 71 
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CHARU CHANDRA DUTTA, I.C.S. 


By BIRENDRA KISHORE ROY CHOUDHURY 
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ATE Charu Chandra Dutt was 
one of the most illustrious sons 
of Bengal whose personality and 
genius were of manifold character 
Ww. and who had a highly developed 
Marg soul. His father, the late Kalika- 
- das Dutt, was the Dewan of Cooch 
Behar State. He was responsible 
for marvellous improvement of 
: was very particular about the 
education of his worthy son, Charu Chandra. 
After graduating from the Presidency College Charu 
Chandra proceeded to England to compete for the 
Civil Service examination. His university career 
here in Calcutta was brilliant for which he was 
elected to the States Scholarship to enable him to 
prosecute his studies in England. As a brilliant 
Student of his college he could attract some of his 
class-fellows round about him who were equally 
brilliant. They all won name and fame. Mention 
may be made of some of them, all of whom are now 
departed, viz, Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter, Justice 
Charu Chandra Ghose, Sir Brojendra Lal Mitter, 
Prof. Bhandarkar and Prof. Jnan Saran Chakrabarti. 
They were all Charu Chandra’s very intimate 
friends, The exceptional qualities of his head and 


heart attracted to him friends of the highest type. 


Having been admitted in the Indian Civil Service 
he was posted in the Presidency of Bombay. He had 
not served long when a new era dawned in Bengal. 
The historic Swadeshi movement was initiated in 
Bengal to raise the nation against the then parti- 
tion of the province. A born patriot as Charu 
Chandra was, the movement evoked in his heart a 
strong urge for the freedom of the country and he 
jumped into it though with extreme tact. Although 
a member of the coveted Civil Service, Charu 
Chandra’s love for his motherland inspired him at 
this momentous occasion to serve her in his own 
way. 





In this patriotic movement, my father Sri Bro- 
jendra Kishore Roy Choudhury, late itaja Subodh 
Chandia Mullick and late Maharaja Surjya Kanta 
Acharyya and other land holders played distinguish- 
ed parts. Charu Chandra married a sister of Raja 
SuLodh Chandra and in this connection an intimate 


friendship developed between him and my father, 


who had also a very cordial and brotherly relation 
with Raja. ; 


SWADESH! AND BENGALEES 


As a result of the Swadeshi movement when the 
Bengalees were thinking of educating their child- 
ren on purely national lines there was established 
& National University with the monetary support of 
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Raja Subodh Chandra and the Maharaja of M yn 
singh and my father Sri Brojsndra Kishore a 
Choudhury, A very happy augury it was that 'us 
this moment Sri Aurobindo came to Calcutta stra 
from Baroda with a view to play his part in 


mighty movement for liberatiom The builders of 
University, men of keen insighs as they w ere eB 
no time to recognise in Sri Aurobindo, the l a 
and seer of the time. They made him the Prini 
of the National College already established anc 
talled him as the head of thet great instituti 
From this time Charu Chandra began to take ai 

part in the movement though his approach to t 
was cf a peculiar character which was una void: 


considering the position he held as a member of t 
Civil Service. . 


Sri Aurobindo at this time as the head of 
National University inspired the young Benge 
know their Swadharma, but at the same time he w 


giving lead to a movement of liberation of In lia 
constitutional agitation as well as revolu iona 
means. The juvenile heroes of his time imbued w 
the spirit of supreme self-sacrifice used to take th 
baptism of fire in the sanctuary of Bhawani Mane 
with the ardent devotion for the Divine Mother . m 
nifested as the Mother-country. Sri Aurobindo hir 
self initiated this movement. The scene of the it 
tiation ceremonies and the secret vows of sel 
sacrifice taken by the  patriocic youth attract 
Charu Chandra to Sri Aurobirdo, When youngm 
like Barindra Kumar Ghosh, Profulla Chaki, & auc 
ram Bose, Kanailal Dutt anc a host of othe. 
touched the feet of Sri Aurobirdo and took vows 
liberating their motherland from the bondage f | 
alien ruler, Charu Chandra used to watch the whe 
ceremony in secret and at last took the same ve 
as others did. pe 


When the national upheaval was at its to 
most height how many days Charu Chandra a 
my father had passed in private conferences wi 
Sri Anrobindo at the princely residence of Raja S 
boih Mullick! In those conferences Sri Aurobin 
was the central figure. But he attended the mee 
ings almost as a silent spectator absorbed in de 
thoughts, At the time of taking any decision his of 
nion counted supreme, ES 


ALIPORE JAIL LIFE: NEW PHENOMENON - 


Next came the episode o* Alipore Bomb Ca 
trial at the close of which curzain dropped on t 
then revolutionary movement. After the end of 1 
case Sri Aurobindo was freed fom the sanctuary 
the jail əs he called it. Charu Chandra, who hi 
all along been under police vigilance now got fre 
{rem it. P. 1 VAT, Pe dee X 
In the jail life of Sri Aurobinc ex 
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enon took place. In the prison-cell of the Alipore 
ail Sri Aurobindo saw Purushottama face to face. 
The result of this communion was that Sri Auro- 
indo isolated himself to some extent from politics 
1 response to a mandate from the Supreme Divine 
0 devote himself to the resurgence of the spiritual 
ruth lying hidden for aeons and aeons in the heart 
f India. From this time he delved himself to the 
adhana of the Supreme Divine and compietely 
urrendered himself to the Purushottama and tne 
Jivine Mother. Meanwhile Charu Chandra went 


‘en 


ack io his original post under the Government in 


_ When the curtain dropped on the revolutionary 
the old chapter of the life of Bengal came to a 
lose and with it the political activities of the then 
sading men went underground. Charu Chandra, too, 
lad to turn over a new leaf. He was now a changed 
nan, a dutiful, hcnest and upright familyman, a 
ingle-minded devotee for a better world. He abjured 
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Olitics to create an opportunity to gain mastery of 


í 


lastern and Western Culture. He read scriptures of 
almost all kinds and in his leisure he dived deep 
nto the study of music, painting etc. to gain first 
land knowledge of these subjects. In the revoiu- 
jio: ary period those who accepted Sri Aurobindo as 
their preceptor, friend and leader were all physically 
separated from him. Among his followers there were 
men who could not understand the meaning of his 
nigration to Pondicherry and absorption to the deep 
jadhana in seclusion. 


- But a faith. was deep-rooted in the mind of the 
seer that the independence of India was decreed by 
the Providence and that no other force would be 
able to resist it. But how India would be able to 
make the best use of that independence was to him 
an anathema still. What position India would occu- 
py in the world in post-independent days was a 
thought poignant in his mind. He arrived at the 
decision that real solution of this problem will oniy 
come through Sadhana and nothing else. That is 
way Sri Aurobindo immersed himself in the Sadhana 
O reach the goal. As a result of that deep Sadhana 
in seclusion his own countrymen and the world at 
large saw the production of his immortal “Savitri,” 
the “Life Divine,” the “Synthesis of Yoga” and the 
"Essays on the Gita" enough to satisfy the souls of 
the intellectuals as well as those who had spiritual 
aspirations. “The Ideal of Human Unity” and “The 
Human Cycle” showed his ideals for the future hu- 
manity. “Future Poetry” and the “Collected Poems” 
were meant for litterateurs and the artists. His 
clusion, was, in a sense, a boon for the country 
ad the humanity. 


EA 


E 
ASSOCIATION WITH TAGORE 


Ta When Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das return- 
ed after having a ‘darshan of Sri Aurobindo his im- 
pression was that Sri Aurobindo was a living image 
of Buddha immersed in meditation. Meanwhile, in 
spite of his official duties, Charu Chandra was pur- 
‘suing the path of knowledge and culture. So long he 
wa s in Bombay he made the best use of his time 
‘by acquiring masterly knowledge of various langua- 
ges, oriental and occidental. His knowledge of 
‘science, philosophy and theosophy and also in fine 
arts were well known. When in 1930 he came back to 
"Calcutta, pensioned off, his literary and philosophi- 
eal persuits never left him. His literary production 
known as “Sekaler Katha” was a very interesting 
hee of his literary efforts. Kabiguru Rabindranath 
Tagore had a genuine affection for him and out 
‘of regard for his gifts in various departments of 
learning he installed him to the position of the Vice- 
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Presidentship of the Visva-Vharati. His intimate 
connection with the great Poet continued for many 
years. và | 


During his stay in Western India he began to 
keep much more company with the saintly. peopie 
than before. The late Hirendra Nath Dutt, brother- 
in-law of late Raja Subodh Mullick» was his close 
relation and a colleague of his Sadhara- also. Hiren- 
dra Nath was the life and soul of the Bengal Theoso- 
phical Society, a man of profound -learning- with 
extra-ordinary occult knowledge, a leading man of 


the country and a bright jewel in the. galaxy. of 


wise men. 


With the advancement of years, Charu Chan- 
dra liad decisive progress in the path of Sadhana 
and he felt a strong urge to be nearer to Sri Auro- 
bindo, the prince of the Yogis, the friend of. his 
early manhood and the presiding deity-of his heart. 


Nevertheless he used to complain about the .dis- 
appearance of Sri Aurobindo from his "homeland and 
exclusiveiy devoting himself to Yoga. But his views 
underwent a change after his stay for some. time in 
the Prabartak Asram. There he perceived that Sri 
Aurobindo did not mean Sadhana to be only.a me- 
ditation of God, it enjoined Karma too in the ser- 
vice of the Divine and hence it is both static and 
dynamic. This system in which the Prabartak Sangha 
is run gave him much satisfaction. The Sangha- 
Guru, Sri Motilal Roy, told him, “Charu Babu, how 
far Sri Aurobindo may be away from us physically ? 
Everything here that you see is surcharged with 
his spiritual inspiration and influences." Charu Chan- 
dra's next movement was to have a 'darshan' of Sri 
Aurobindo. He reached Pondicherry and was face to 
face wilh Sri Ma and Sri Aurobindo, He marked 
halos of light round their faces which gave expres- 
sions of their Divine influences, 


INITIATION & MARCH TOWARDS GOAL 


After his initiation to Sri Aurobindo’s yoga of 
self-surrender he came back to Calcutta. But his fre- 
quent visits to Pondicherry for the first few years 
after his initiation made him feel that he was mak- 
ing a headiong march towards the goal. 


From 1940 Charu Chandra completely acceptec 
the Sadhana of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. In 
1941 Sri Anil Baran Roy of Sri Aurobindo Asram, 
with a view to popularise the philosophy and culture 
of Sri Aurobindo, to give proper publicity to.the in- 
terpretations of Sri Aurobindo's English works in 
Bengali and also to give facilities to the publie to be 
acquainted with the writings of Sri Aurobindo sug- 
gested the opening of a library in) Caleutta. The idea 
was much appreciated by Charu Chandra. He gave a 
plan of starting of a library and reading room. When 
it was made known to Sri Aurobindo and the Mother 
they gave permission to open it with their blessings. 


Thus Sr! Aurobindo Pathamandir was started, 
Charu Chandra was made the permanent presideni 
of it. Sri Kshitish Chandra Dutt and myself were 
appointed Secretary and Treasurer respectively. On 
the day of the opening ceremony Justice Manmatha 
Nath Mukherjee took the presidential chair and 
Charu Chandra read Sri Aurobindo’s Uttarpara 
speech for the occasion. Later on, he summarised 
in plain and lucid Bengali Sri Aurobindo’s “Life 
Divine" and the “Human “vele” te m-ke then. intelli- 
( Continued on Page 111) 
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WOMANHOOD-THAT WAS IND! 


; By TUSHAR KANTI GHOSH, W.B.CS. 


HE cynic Schopenhauer and the 
master Aristotle have given judg- 
ment on women; but judgments 
sometimes are declared false, even 
though delivered by redoubtable 
persons. Women are not today 
proved to be unfinished men, as 
was expected by Aristotle. Nor 
are they the last thing civilised 
by man, as was said by Meredith. And, who believes 
Schopenhauer today if he says: “Instead of calling 
them beautiful there would be more warrant for 
describing women as the unaesthetic sex....The 
most distinguished intellects among the whole sex 
have never given to the world any work of perma- 
1 Vja in any sphere”? (“Essays on Women,” 
p. i 


We have, however, tried to think otherwise—for 
in this part of the world where women have lived 
through some five thousand years, we have discover- 
ed a different story. True, our history, like others, 
has many contrived corridors; but still it is what 
Croche says the past-that-is-present-Womanhood 
that was Indian is still in the blood of the Indian 
women-—it is as fresh as a wound in our life. 





I shall take a rapid view of our history from 
the early ages.-upto the beginning of that  neo- 
Vedantic revival in Ramakrishna-Sarada Devi. This 
perioc is more obscure in our history and a perusal 
o? this period will reveal the nature of the woman- 
hood that: was Indian. 


"The position of women in any society,” said Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, “is a true index of its cultural and 
Spiritual level.” Our eultural and Spiritual life can be 
evaluated from this standpoint, If we refer to his- 
tory we shall discover a galaxy of women shining 
over the religious life of India—beginning from that 
hoary past of the Vedic period when human beings in 
scme other parts of the world were still quadrupeds. 


VEDIC REPRESENTATIVES 


Our starting point is the Vedic period. Natur- 
ally, the account we possess about the period is mea- 
gre, But that little account enables us to understand 
the essence of Indian Womanhood in the context of 
religious life: In the Rig-Veda, we come across the 
names of several women. seers, such as Apala, Gho- 
sha, Godha, Lopamudra, Shashwati, Romasha ete. 
They have composed hymns, which give a true pic- 
ture of their minds. We learn that most of them 
either Suffer from some ugly diseases or are for- 
Saken by their husbands. Apala suffered from skin 
disease: which made her skin hairless: Ghosha had 
white leprosy, Lopamudra pined for the company 
for her ascetic husband, Agastya. Those suffering 
from diseases pray to the gods that they may be 
cured and accepted by their husbands. They 
are subsequently cured off, and find the fulfil- 
ment of womanhocd in the company of their hus- 


bends. In one verse, we find Shashwati expressing 
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extreme joy when her husband recovered his 1o; 
manhood. Lopamudra served he- husband for. lo: 
but is disappointed at his unwor dly indifference ar 
makes an impassioned appeal fo- his love and com 
pany : thus says Lopamudra — NS 


The ancient sages who attained truth T 
4nd talked of truth with the very Gods, —— 
They did beget children, but did not break 
their penance; 2 
Therefore, should the wives be approached ie 
By their husbands. . E 


It appears that in this peried, the idea] of wa 
manhood consisted in serving the husband unt; ringly 
and faithfully, and finally, in having children as ; 
mark of benediction from the husband. Women ir 
this period shared the religious lize of their husband 
only as a secondary counterpart of their husbands 
and we know of no contribution of women in t als 


period (i.e. as expressed in the Vedas ) apart f * 
their capacity as wives primarily. E. 
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A perfect development of tke mind of the wo- 
men in the wider aspects of huma; ife and beyond 
it can be found in the Upanishadic era. The r imes 
of Maitreyi and Gargi stand aut in bold relief. 
They are a class by themselves The philosophical 
discourses between Yajnavalkya and Gargi are T 10% 
only a unique contribution to tre spiritual realisa- 
tion of the deeper meanings of zhe values of _ fe; 
they are particularly interesting in the context of 
the opinions expressed by the great philosophers 
including Aristotle and Schopenhauer about women. 
Maitreyi’s answer to her husband Yaj navalkya. 
When asked by him to accept kis bequeathed oror 
perty,—that if by a thing one cannot be immo tal 
there is no necessity of it—has bean the quintesse ACE 
of Indian attitude to philosophy and religion and tu’ 
everything else on this universe. GU 


EAGERNESS TO KNOW TRUTH E 


mr 
Thus, as between the Vedic and the Upani- 
Shadic literature women of the latter show a greater 
awareness of the life divine, and a more sin ore 
eagerness to know the truth. The Vedic women are 
only the parts of the life of ther husbands, and 
attain significance only because cf their husbands. 
Thus speaking of the Vedic women, Df, S. K. De says: 
“There is no trace of any great women in the desert 
of desolate theological speculation of the extensive 
Brahmana literature." (in “Great Women of Inc a". 
ed. Swami Madhavananda and Dr. R. C. Majumder, 
1953, p. 137.) 2 








At this stage, we are in a position to answer 
the question. What is the contributions of the Vedic 
and Upanishadic women to the religious life of 
India? The Vedic literature teaches that the con- 
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nm ation of womanhood lies in unstinted devotion, 
] unquestioning faithfulness to the husband and in 
ning the love of the husband to beautify woman's 
. The Upanishadic women teach us to seek after 
th, and to leave out all the things that would not 
ike for immortality. The contributions of these 
) iypes of women are, of course, not contradic- 
y, nor inconsistent, when allowance is made for 
“differences that would occur in different stages 
d evelopment. 

TA, DRAUPADI & GANDHARI 


> 


: We must now refer to the Ramayana at least, if 
t to other epics and the Puranas. ín the Rama- 









a, we find as if there is a sum total of the ideals 
] ideas practised by typically Indian men and 


2 


a Particularly regarding the women, we find 


Situ the epitome of Indian womanhood. Her story 
5 been the main-spring of inspirations to Indian 
men throughout these ages. “As Mary the Madon- 
‘to the women of Christendom, so is Sita, Queen 
` Ayodhya, to them of Hinduism. Hers is indeed a 
dm beyond the aspirations of merely earthly so- 
reigns. For she is the ideal of womanhood itseif, 
d she wields undisputed sway, in millions of 
arts over the kingdoms of love and sorrow, and 
less womanly honour and pride. Though beauti- 
] and a queen, she never chose ease. To her the 
fiple lives of saints and Scholars were more joy~ 
is than all the luxuries of courts. Such was Sita, 
ueen of Ayodhya, crown of love, veiled in sorrow, 
id peerless amongst women.” (Sister Nivedita : 
Sradie Tales of Hinduism’’—introduction to the 
Jyele of the Ramayana.") 
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= We have also the great Mahabharata, where 
e meet Draupadi and Gandhari. We have also the 
ivanas: though they are myths, still we have 
ire -Madalasa, Sati, Uma, Shaibya. We shall do 
iter not to throw all these into oblivion on the 
ore of their being legends, Goethe once condemned 
ose who said that the ancient legends of Rome, 
* Lucretia, for example, were spurious and false. 
nything that was essentially false and spurious 


4 


uid only be absurd and never beautiful and ins- 


iring. 
REAT DEVOTEES OF BUDDHA 


Next we come to the Jaina-Buddhistic age. In 
he literature we find frequent references to great 
'omen in this period (circa 500 B.C. to 500 AD.). 
ut no great recorded contribution of them has 
sached us. Only one selection has been published 
oacerning women namely, the ‘Therigatha’ (Songs 
the Sisters), which tells us of sozne of the great 
evotees of Buddha. 


ig - (The Therigatha records the life-stories of Maha- 
ajapati Gotami, Isidasi, Ambapali, Kshema, etc., 
mong others. Gotami was the sister of Mahamaya, 
he mother of Gautama. Her greatest contribution 


v! 


o Buddhism was to secure Buddha's consent for 
he formation of the order of nuns in the Buddhist 
ystem, and it was at her instance that several rules 
vere [ramed for the disciplinary guidance of nuns, 
sown as “Bhikshuni-pratimoksha-sutra.” In the 
ongs that go by her name in the ‘Sherigatha, she 
xpresses her admiration for Buddha, and pays ho- 
nage to him for quenching her thirst for knowledge 
ind pointing out to her the source of al] miseries. 
n the gathas attributed to Kshema in the Theriga- 
ha sae also sings the glory of the Lord Buddha, 


<shema was once enticed += 2 handsome youth; but 


enled ta him tnar nnzwcai body had no signi- _ 
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ficance to her, which was only an unbearable store- 
house of various diseases. Only by following in the 
footsteps of the Enlightened Lord can the way to 
consummation be found out. 


The Therigatha contains not a large number 
of verses. But all the gathas are inspiringly written 
by sincere followers of Buddha, These gathas have 
not only diffused the teachings of Buddha; the 
theris or nuns are even today continuing their spiri- 
tual career in different parts of the Buddhist world. 


‘UPASAKA’S — THE LAY DISCIPLES 


Besides these, there were also other women, 
mostly lay disciples or ‘Upasaka’s of Buddha, some 
of whom, e.g. Samavati, Khujjuttara, have beconie 
famous. Samavati was the wife of King Udayana: 
she persuaded her husband to accept a lay disciple- 
ship of Buddha. Because of her earnest desire, à 
monk would come to the palace daily to deliver 


discourses. For her earnestness, Buddha gave her the- 


foremost place among his lay disciples. The contribu- 
tion of these lay disciples was particularly impor- 
tant in view of the fact that, being women, and 
wives of non-Buddhist kings and others, they were 
able to enlighten their respective lands by the Light 
of Asia. 


Like the Buddhist women, we have also the 
accounts of some great Jaina women on record, Be- 
sides diffusing Jainism to the best of their capacity, 
they have also left behind exemplary instances of 
chastity and purity, To take an example, Kannaki 
is worshipped even today amongst the Tamils. She 
is adored as Pattini Devi in Ceylon, Her greatest 
claim to fame is that she was chastity incarnate, 
The Tamil classic, “Shilappadikaram” embalms her 
life story Similarly, we have the instance of Raji- 
mati. This woman is a glaring example of the un- 
wavering deyotion of a woman to her husband, For, 
her husband, Neminatha, went away just before the 
finishing of his marriage ceremony with her. Raji- 
mati also followed her legal husband and was true 
to him till the last. 


CONDITION IN ASOKAN PERIOD 


About the women in the next age, ie. in the 
Maurya-Scythian era, we know something from Greek 
writers and contemporary epigraphs, We are toid 
that some of them pursued philosophy, but married 
women were denied the privilege of sharing with 
their nusbands a knowledge of the sacred lore. Asoka 
refers to women as devoted to trivial and worthless 
cereimonies. But the record of the benefactions of 
Karuvaki, the second queen of Asoka, shows that the 
wife took prominent share in the religious activities. 
The Nasik record refers to Gautami Balasri, showing 
the way of life led by a pious widow devoted to plain 
living and high thinking. One great name in the 
subsequent period is that of Rajyasri, the sister of 
king darshavardhana,—a picture of love and detach- 
ment. These instances are important in view of the 
fact that during this period, because of foreign im- 
pact, there had been some amount of dislocation in 
Indian social life, and law-givers consequently tight- 
ened their hold on women lest they should drive a 
nail im the coffin of the traditional Indian Society. 
But, even in such circumstances, noble women con- 
tinued to radiate their pure influence on the religious 
life of India. Historians tell us that “the custom of 
burning widows on the funeral pyre of their hus- 
bands wes coming into general use, at least among 
the ruling class." (Advanced History of India, Mac- 
Millian, p. 197). We must not fail to note that this 
system of ‘sati,’ however objectionable, marks the 


culmination of the traditional requirement that tne _ 
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wife should be singularly devoted to her husband, 
ana also to note that this system continued to influ- 
ence tne religious life of the Hindus for a great 
many number of ye&rs, 


BHAKTI-CULT — MIRA BAI & LALLA 


in the philosophical sphere, India was then 
under the powerful sway of Sankara and his follow- 
ers, and the religious minds of the more enlightened 
Indians were imbued with Sankara's absolutist ideas. 
But to the common man, with simple understand- 
ing, Sankara's philosophy still remained a far cry, 
unattended to. As a necessary counter-poise, India 
saw the emergence o? the 'bhakti'-cult, with its em- 
phasis on a personal, loving God. This 'bhakti'-cult 
had its happy culmination in the period under the 
Turko-Afghans. The beneficial effect of the impact 
of Islam on the existing Hinduism of India made 
itself felt in this ‘bhakti’-cult which sought to meet 
the challenge of the egalitarian Islam by offering to 
regard all human beings irrespective of castes and 
creeds as equal and preaching the fundamental 
equality of all religions and the unity of Godhead. 
The quintessence of this new-religious turn was that 
to the common man, God cannot be realised through 
the impersonal philosophy of Sankara but only 
through absolute surrender and loving devotion. 


The heralds of this new, soothing religion to 
the bereaved souls of thousands of vanquished In- 
dians were Ramanuja, Ramananda, Vallabhachsrya, 
Kabir, Nanak etc. But women also contributed their 
mite to this new faith. Two names stand out most 
prominently. Lalla, the ascetic and composer of 
hymns of Kashmir, and the magnificent devotee of 
Krishna, the nightingale of Rajasthan, Mira Bai. 
Throughout Northern India both of them deeply 
impressed the common men with their devotion. 
They are remembered even today, not only for their 
hymns charged with divine beauty, but also for 
their unreserved devotion to God. Of the two, Mira 
stands out more prominently, Her death-defying ins- 
piration, transcending all the ordinary bounds of 
temptation in family and society and soaring high 
above where only her Giridhara, and no one else, 
exists to accept the fragrant sacrifice of her heart- 
feit devotion, have made her one of the most suc- 
cessful exponents of the ‘bhakti’-cult. The frequent 
changes and unrest in the political sphere had its 
direct impact on traditional Hinduism giving vent to 
an air of escapism and finding consolation for the 
bereaved soul in ‘bhakti’—and to this North Indian 
trend of religious thought—the contribution of Mira 
Bai is great. 


ILLICIT GENERALISATION 


With Mira Bai we come to the end of a se- 
ries. From Mira Bai to the modern age, there is a 
long gap. It seems that women recede in the back- 
ground in the new political atmosphere of the coun- 
try. During the Mughal domination we trace no dis- 
tinguishing woman in the field of religion. In the 
beginning of the 19th Century we have noticed the 
rapid pace of Westernisation in all aspects of our 
traditional life. With the onrush of British culture 
and its impact on the traditional] beliefs of India, 
the ideal of our womanhood which glowed with 
white radiance in our chequered past seemed to be 
cast into oblivion. 


At this stage there was the advent of Sarada 
Devi—the Holy Mother. But that is another story, 


From this short review of the long period, we 
may be able to get a glimpse of the Indian women 
and their aspirations and the history they build up. 


Hera Mrdeed, the biography of Its great. persons... 








within a year of that even& — 1 












































and the lives of these noble souls make up the hist 
of Indian womanhood, Our women were not simp 
a means to an end—they were an end in themsely 
They were not simply the means to satisfy men! 
lust,—they were instrumental in remoulding mi 
They were not an unaesthetic, nor a stupid sex. Th 
were not required to be civilised by men nof we 
they dwarfed or inferior in comparison with men 
The cynic Schopenhauer and the master Ar stotice 
thus made an illicit generalisaticn about that se 
What they tried to prove has been disproved by the 
progress of time and, especially, by the ideal ar 
contribution of womanhood that was Indian, E 

e. 


CHARU CHANDRA DUTTA, |. C.S. 
(Continued from Page 108) NU 

gidle to all. Among those who hawe success y i 
tempted to render Sri Aurobinio's philosophica 
spiritual and cultural writings ir Bengali, Char 
Chandra stands by himself, TUM 


HiS DAY AT PONDICHERRY N 


After about two or three years of the establi sh 
ment of the Pathamandir, Chart Chandra shifted 
to Pondicherry to live there permanently, Occa- 
sionally he was wont to come to Calcutta to give us 
opportunities to hear from him fhe new develop- 
ments of the Yoga of Sri Aurobinóo, During his stay. 
in Calcutta he used to hold conversations at our and 
aiso his own residence, My late wite Indira Devi was 
a recipient of his warm affections My wife also on 
her part had great reverence for Sri Aurobindo and 
was biessed to receive his affectionate benedictions. 
Charu Chandra was gratified to see that ie our 
house Sri Aurobindo's portrait painted by . Indira, 
was being regularly worshipped. Ee was also nuch 
pleased to see my wife's skill in the art of painting 
for which she get much encouragement from him. 
Charu Chandra used to tell us that. Sri Auro- 
bindo was convinced that India :s destined to be 
the spiritual guide of the whole world. India's task, 
according to Sri Aurobindo, would be to spiritualise 
the West, whereas the West would impart scientific” 
truths to the East. This is the key note of a synthe- 
sis which is now approaching. He was not in favour 
of conflict between India and the zest of the world 
nor between nationalism and universalism, During” 
the Swadeshi days when Sri Aurobindo was involved. 
in a fight with tne obscurantism ef the West to 
accept India’s claim for freedom, even then, he vas 
of opinion that the freedom for India was essen-- 
tially necessary not for India alone, but for the — 
wo:ld at large and especially for the deliverance of 
the West from the iron grip of materialism  z ad / 
thus a new avenue will be in sight for the propaga- — 
tion of the Sanatan Dharma or am Universal reli- 
gion in which lurks the way to everlasting peace.  . 

The later days of Charu Chandra were spent — 
at Pondicherry Sri Aurobindo Asram where he and ~ 
his wife, who had all along been a true partner oi 
his spiritual life, had & very peaceful time sed 
in a luminous atmosphere. 


Ai Sri Aurobindo's unexpected withdrawal from 
the scenes of this world Charu Chandra feit á 
vacuum within himself too deep fo- others to rea- 


lise, But the subtle realisation of the 
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- ciousness of his Gurudev coupled wth the consola- 


tions given to him by the Mother restored peace | n- 
his bereaved soul. à in, 

Yet he did not survive for long after the de ar 
ture of his blessed Guru and idol of India, Sri Auro- 
bindo and he breathed his last in profound peaca 
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^ dam | T helmed 
away. Someday he will have to pull down that awful exorable and ail-powerful fate overw : and 
MEE k enervated the old man completely. ... He felt as 
nob Noren to this eak irs next — was of helpless as a worm in a nest of hungry birds, and 
fe ne shouldn't: have bathed so eal Y. stood crushed before the enormity of the odds he 
dn dog had ceased to follow him, was up against. 
E un a MESE. — ei “Please, hujoor", he could no longer shut his 
^ xn , ‘ eyes to the sinister forebodings of the inevitable and Uf 
No comrading me please", snapped Noren. “I impending catastrophe, and asked with tears in his 
consider it a term of disgrace. Know what a loss it voice, “is there the least hope of her ever coming 
means? She was worth at least Rs. 3000]|-. There round....the slenderest....the remotest Ug 
ain't 4 such pedigreed dogs in the country. The Words of false hope or hollow consolation stuck 
litter alone would have fetched Rs. 2000|- a year, let in my throat. 
ilone medals and prizes." j “None at all, I’m afraid," I replied truthfully, 
c B am paid no heed to that. As he rose to go he though bluntly. 
asked, "Could I have the money today?" With his head sunk low on his breast, the old 
__ “Whatever for?” man stood without a word, bowing meekly to the 
“Forgotten already? Didn't you want a strike in Will that be. 
you ' jute mill?”. Next morning there was no sign of man and wife 
~ “For how long?” visible under the tree ... They had left during the 
. *A month”. night. 
... “Make it three months. They will anyway haggle T x : 5 
| month's pay at the end. Will a hundred do?” It was some days later that I saw the old man 
- “Well, er, how can I manage...... 3 again in the heart of a vast, open field. On this * 
7 "Wouldn't a huadred rupees a day do?" asked occasion too, as on the first, I was returning home * 
dra e Noren. from a visit to my private patients. 
i7 30.06 $ 
~ “My thousand and Rahman’s 500 ?” It was then midday, and the blazing furnace -n 
| “I wil deduct the price of that dog from your the cloudless sky was raining liquid fire on the earth 
share. You brought that dog-stealing president to below. | i 
‘this house”. Noren’s brows were knit, Seated on his haunches on the ground in the 
= “You are lucky to have got off with a diseased scorching rays of the burning sun, the man, as I 
eur. No local leader would stir an inch for less than found-him, was engaged in doing something with his 
~ Rs. 2000|- chips. hands ... Lest he should be badly stranded in this 
— Noren enquired, “Will eve " God-forsaken infurno with the dying Begum on his, > 
— «Yes, If ram pay cas e UPS Me Qr. BT hands, I was curious to learn the exact nature of his 
uM Everything Was planned, Work was slack. The de. UU LE — 
Jabour was restive for a raise. A 12-week strike meant mene ND te oe F 
saving 2 months’ wages even after paying a month’s The poor wretch was deeply engrossed in raising 
- Ram Talukdar shook hands with Noren as ig some sort of a mean and humble structure with 
left, “Au revoir, Comrade”. ees xg: — clay for mortar, and completely 
^ ^ "Workers of the world ped : oblivious of what was going on around him. 
"Norén with glee. — Inu uniter,- reptieg, — it you are about, my man?” I broke in 
Rendered into Engli ; : on him and enquired po y. 
sn into English by Dr. Amritamoy Mukherjee. The man was instantly on his legs, bowing low 
ES to me respectfully. 
EC E EI m M — a tomb on my — grave,,” he in- 
SEEN : rmed me gravely with alacrity. 
^r "What, your Begum's grave!" I was rather taken 
B Continued from Page G4) aback, and repeated after him lamely. 
l ? D —* MARIE ee are dae * hoe — oe — on 7 — hh 
 &eem io + : , "Ves, my lord". ... He was calm and compose 
(4 mazing Jolpan?" as ever 
_ “Yes” Roy seemed to hear. Rude reality struc 
x He opened the tattered suitcase and took out a A ftor k xad Sirip t ates change the sore 
ise NS put a couple * pice into his hand. — topie of conversation and to end the awkward silence 
E “ane ioe Mela Pe — Bel aes i folowing, I asked him where and how he lived. 
E. c e nor . "[ live on alms in the outskirt ity." 
stared at him too. Something about him seemed un- “But you don’t seem to be a familiar —— to 
—— 8 
. natural in sic A eigene * the platform background. ine. xs What, by the way, is your name?" 
- He was mumbling something, The look in his eyes "I am generally known as quir Shah Jehan” Y 
i Ea kis eyes in another directio and bé ropi ——— | 
EN UM r dir n “FAQUIR SHAH JEHAN! Goodness < 
demanded, “Do you know a good lawyer? A good cious !” LC — 
X a wyer?” I d ^ 
s ‘Without waiting for an answer he set off in the —— English by Phani Bhusan Maitro — 
. opposite direction. And then it happened, iru eg dd MPa coe ond Le. ilt RE aga o ARE a 
— Men with lanterns and lathis appeared, “Here to my surprise, nothing. There were no peanuts, no 
. he is!” one of them called, “Uncle is here.” fried dhal, no stick smeared with spice, A little dust 
NC I've told you again and again," another spoke and a few pebbles! That was all. 
— up, “to keep him chained. Why don't you listen to $ An amazing Jolpan! p 


= me?” 





b. E E 


As I looked at them the dust and pebbles seem- 
ed to me to be the past, present and future of the 
life of Ganga Govind Roy. 

( Translated from the Bengali by 
Lila Ray and Ajit Mukherjee ) 
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Know Thy Neighbour : Located in Nikko, one of the most scenic spots in 


Japan, is this beautiful bridge known as ‘‘God’s 


g Bridge,” over which no one is allewed to walk. 
Pan-Asia Photo 
4 AAT 12 





Know Thy Neighbour : Huchia Pagoda in Soocnow, Kiamgsu Province. 
Built at the end of Five Denasties, it 


has a history of more than one thousand years. 
f, e Pan-Asia Photo 
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Know Thy Neighbour : A huge stone statue of lion keeps vigil at the 
entrance of the Shwe Dagon pagoda, one of 


the historic structures of Buddhist Burma. 
Pan-Asia Photo 
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Kandy, capital of Ceylon during | 6th Century 
is now a summer resort. In ime centre is 
the famous temple of the Tooth, where a 
tooth of Buddha is housed im reverence. 


Pan-Asia Photo 





Know Thy Neighbour : Singapore waterfront showing a group of native 


E Sampans in the foreground and ocean-going 
freighters and liners in the background. 


LIA J a p ore Pan-Asia Photo 
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; Indonesian fishing boat adds te the beauty of 
Know Thy Neighbour . the old Djakarta harbour whch is a centre 


of fishing people operating in the Java sea. 
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Know Thy Neighbour 


in the scenic and peacefu' countryside. 
f; Pan-Asia Photo 
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Native Bali women carry cc-coaunt shells 
on their heads to the market place 
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Know Thy Neighbour : A village on Stilts: Thatched huts of the 


natives of Borneo form a vilage on Stilts 
in the river flowing through the country. 
People from other lands live on the bank. 


orn CO Pan-Asia Photo 
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Know Thy Neighbour : City of Karachi, the Capital of Pakistan. A 


camel cart in the foreground which together with 

f. tri-cycles is an important means oj transport. 

* Pan-Asia Photo 
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Know Thy Neighbour : Floating abode is a typicel scene not 
i only in Cambodia but in other S-E. 


Asian countries. Many Cambodians live 
e and earn their living aboard these boats. 


QM jus LA Pan-Asia Photo 
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Know Thy Neighbour: The Tiger Pagoda is a famcus landmark 

y 3 of Hongkong. It is a 7-storey building, 
painted in white. Across fhe harbour, 
Kowloon and some distant häls are seen. 


Pan-Asia Photo 
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A thrilling mystery story,— 
how a drop of ink pro- 
vided a clue to the dis- 
covery of the  murderer ! 








OLONEL  Mareus B. O'Connell 
3 jabbed a button on the edge of 
his desk. A moment later the 
door opened and the office boy 
locked in. : 
"See if Peddie has come in," 
O'Connell directed. 
The: boy said, 
EJ sir. At his desk." 
“want him." 


“Yes, sir.” The boy eyed O’Connell’s 
visitor approvingly, then disappeared. 


"He's here, 





feminine 


Through the thin walls of the private office 
came the steady clatter of the Tinsley Department 
Store's credit department. Typewriters staccatoed 
like a stick against a picket fence, pneumatic tubes 
hissed and clicked, telephone bells jangled continu- 
ously. It was the Colonel’s duty, as Credit Manager, 


to keep that clatter at a steady tempo each weekday 
from nine until five-thirty. 


The Colonel eyed his visitor thoughtfully 
through the lenses of the blackribboned pince-nez 
that straddled his long, bony face. 


“Peddie’s our skip-tracer," he explained. “A 
little, meek, mild-mannered man whom no one ever 
gives a second glance. But he’s clever, Eve. 
Cleared up a couple of murders for the police, and 
recovered a very valuable diamond belonging to the 
Store. He's qualified to handle this problem of 
yours.”’ 


His visitor, a slender, very pretty young woman, 
shifted nervously in her chair and smoothed the 
folds of her street dress over lovely knees. 


She said, “I certainly hope you know what 
you're doing, Marc. If what I've told 
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The Colonel silenced her with a wave of H s 
hand. “Now you listen to me, Ev» Logan," he said, 
with affectionate rudeness. “I’ve known your dad 
since we were officers together in France. And ve 
known you for twenty-two years—in fact, since he 
day I held you on my lap for twe minutes and had 


to borrow a pair of your father’s trousers while 
mine dried : Do you think I'd chance anything that 
might hurt either of you ? | ^x 


"When Wilbur Peddie comes ia here, I want you > 
to tell him exactly what you’ve told me. If that | 
man can be found, Peddie’ll fird him. That's £2 
Skip-tracer's business, Eve. L^ 


And you can trust him 
as you've trusted me, I'll stake—” AES 


A hesitant knock at the door interrupted 
O'Connell, ll. 
"Come in," he called, T 
The door was cautiously opened, revealing a 
small, middle-aged man in a neatly pressed suit of | 
blue serge. He had thin, graying brown hair and 
completely common-place features Rimless glasses. 


shielded faded blue eyes. In one hand he clutched — 
an old-fashioned black derby hat. + i 


te, 
Ls 
*. 


Eve Logan was conscious of a sharp pang o ti. 
disappointment. Certainly there was nothing in the | 
appearance of this man to inspir» confidence ! ‘ 


“Well, don’t just stand there, Peddie,” O'Connell | 
said brusquely to his subordinate “Shut the door 
and come over here. I want you to meet Eve Logan, 
John Draper Logan's daughter." 


The little man approached her, bowed with shy- 
courtliness and said, “How do you do, Miss Logan ?* 
The Colonel pointed to a caair, i “Sit - lo m 
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Peddie. Miss Logan has come to me for help. Her 
problem turns out to he one that will require your 
type of service. I needn’t warn you, of course, that 
all this is highly confidential, since you know who 
John Logan is.” 

Wilbur knew. Logan was wealthy and socially 


prominent; he was his party’s nominee for governor 
in the eoming election. 


The skip-tracer sat down on the edge of the 
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can't tell you much," she began slowly. “You see, 
I know so little. Just enough to prove—it concerns 
father. He's in some sort of trouble, I think. Last 
evening, while I was upstairs, dressing, father had 
a visitor. A man. They were in the library for 
almost an hour. I had just come out of my room 
and was at the head of the stairs when the library 
door slammed open and the man came out." 


She paused to take a deep draught at her 
cigarette, exhaled, and drop- 
ped the butt into an ashtray. 
The two men watched her, 
their faces intent. 

“He stopped in the lower 
hall,” she continued evenly, 
“to take his hat and top-coat 
from the closet. I saw him 
clearly then. Just seeing such 
a man in our house scared 
me, He looked so awful, Like 
something from under a stone. 
His face was thin and mean 
and the colour of ashes. 

"Father remained stand- 
ing in the library doorway, 
watching him. I could see that 
he was very angry. He seem- 
ed almost ill—sick with rage 
and—fear. I never before saw 
him look afraid. 


"The man took his time 
about getting into his coat 
and hat. I could see his 
deliberateness was meant to 
be insolent. Then he said, 'I'l 
give you twenty-four hours to 
make up your. mind, Logan. 
After that, Bonelli will get his 
chance at it. You know what 
that will mean to you.'" 

Wilbur said, "Pardon me, 
Miss Logan. You are sure he 
said Bonelli ?" | 

She nodded soberly, “Yes; 
I heard him clearly." 

Does the name mean any- 
thing to you ?" 

Eve Logan took a deep 
breath. “I read ihe papers, of 
course. He's some sort of 
gangster, isn’t he? Father 
said once that if he were to go 
into politics it would be to rid 





the state of men like Bonelli." 
Peddie drummed his fin- 


Eve heard him clearly: Ill give you 24 hours to 


make up your mind............ after that 


designated chair and placed his derby carefully on 
his lap. 
| “Yes, sir,” he said quietly. 
O'Connell nodded to the girl. “Go ahead and 
tell him, Eve. Exactly as you told it to me.” 


Eve Logan seemed uncertain as to just how 


to begin the second account, She bridged the silence 
by tucking tendrils of her soft blonde hair, worn 
in a long bob, behind her ears; then took a cigarette 
from her bag and accepted O’Connell’s proffered 
light. 

4 She lifted her eyes to meet Wilbur's, then, “I 


is: , i 


gers softly on the chair- 


arm. He said, “Did you say anything to your father 
about his visitor and what you had overheard ?” 


“Oh, no !" There was quick alarm in her voice. 
“He would have refused to explain, and would only 
have been upset to learn that I knew about the 
incident. He mustn’t find out I have talked to you 
and Colonel O'Connell." 


Wilbur nodded. “Of course....What happened 
next, Miss Logan ?” 


“When the man had gone," Eve Logan said, 
“I tiptoed back to my room.to think things over. 
I realized father was in serieus trouble of some 
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de street off Atlantic’ Road. He turned up the 
lar of his suit coat against the thin, penetrating 


iin that hac begun to fall two hours before, and 


Wi ilh ed rapidly to the night club. 


7 Within, he politely refused the head waiter's 
uggestion of a table and moved directly to the 


jimly lighted bar. 

Os 
One end of the mahogany counter was free of 
ustomers. Wilbur climbed aboard a vacant stool 
and ordered a glass of buttermilk from on* of the 
jarkeeps, a rcund-faced man in a tan mess jacket. 
-. The little skip-tracer took several swallows of 
he beverage, put down the glass and said, “This 
s very good buttermilk.” 
^ The barman was not impressed. “So I hear,” 
e said. 
. Wilbur locked around the large, shadowed room. 
. five-piece orchestra played softly while a few 
couples revolv2d about the postage stamp dance 
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_ Nice place you have here,” he ‘remarked con- 
versationally. 

-. “Yeah.” The barman moved away. 

_ Wilbur finished his drink leisurely and called 
he man back. "Another one, please," he said, 
pointing to the glass. While accepting hia change, 
he said, idly: “I don't suppose Miss LaRue has 
come in yet ?" 

— The round-faced attendant looked at him stoni- 
ly. OU don’t kaow any Miss LaRue.” 


^ Wilbur’s expression held just the right amounts 
of surprise and bewilderment. “That’s strange," he 
aid. “I had tke impression she was employed here 
as an entertainer of some sort. When she left my 
fice yesterday she mentioned I could usually find 
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* ne here around midnight." 
- . The barmaa asked the logical question Wilbur 
hac steered him toward. “What does she look 
like ?” 
- “Her hair," Wilbur said promptly, "is red; it's 
the most striking thing about her. Tall, but of 
rather, er—buxom build. Has a trick of throwing 
her head back when she laughs.” 

The attendent put both hands on the bar and 
“Copper ?” 


regarded Peddie with cold, level eyes. 
— —*"[ beg parcon ?” 

m “Skip it. What d'ya want of her ?" 
. “Oh. My rame is Larkin,” Wilbur told him 
inblushingly. ‘I’m her attorney. At least, she 
retained me yesterday to... .well, to get some in- 
formation for her. 


(|. “Here—” He took an old-fashioned card case 
from his pocket, extracted a bit of paste-board and 
pla ced it in frort of the man, “—this will identify 
y Be The barkeeps read the print slowly ia the faint 
E hgt t. It told him that Mr. R. Larkin represented 
Woodbury, Selwyn, Todhunter and Craig—Attor- 
- neys-at-Law. A stately combination of names—and 
d tr ictly a product of Wilbur's fertile imagination. 
du "I managed to obtain the facts she wanted," 
Wilbur continuec. "And since she seemed to want 
them quickly, I came directly here." 

. “Why not cell her at the hotel under the name 
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|. . Wilbur's smile indicated embarrassment. 
forgotten where she's staying. You 
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see, all that in- 


formation is at the office and I didn't take the time 
to return there to get it. Nothing else to do, I 
suppose, but wait here until she shows up." 


He paused and added, "In some circumstances 
women are—ah, deceptive about their names.” 


The barman reflected about that. His eyes 
shifted to the half-empty buttermilk glass and back 
S the inoffensive-looking little man under the derby 

at. 


"I guess you're O.K., Mr. Larkin,” he decided. 
“This business of throwing her head back when she 
laughs sounds like Peggy Mitchell. She's a red- 
head. Used to be a stripper in the show here be- 
fore she took up with....some guy. LaRue's pro- 

.bably one of her professional names. Try her at 
the Chelshore Apartments." 


R. Larkin picked up his glass and drained its 
contents. He put it back on the bar with something 
of a flourish, patted his lips with the handkerchief 
from his breast pocket, said, “Thank vou, sir," to 
the barkeep, and left the club. 


The Chelshore was a small apartment hotel on 
Grosnevor Street, five or six blocks from the Parrot 
Pub. Entering the small foyer, Wilbur scanned the 
row of bells until he found one under a card read- 
ing Mitchell. He held the button down for a polite 
interval, released it and waited. 

A woman's voice came down the wire. 

"Who is it ?" 

"My name," Wilbur told the tube, "is Larkin. 
Id like to speak with you." 

“What about ,?” the voice asked suspiciously. 

“It’s personal and confidential.” 

“That isn’t telling me anything.” 

Peddie put his mouth closer to the tube. He 
said, “Madam, I’m an attorney. There are two 
people standing in this hall within range of my 
voice. If you want them to overhear—” 


A gasp interrupted him. ‘You can come up,” 
the voice said. The lock on the inner hall door 
buzzed immediately. 


Apartment 2B was at the head of the first flight 
of stairs. Its door was slightly ajar—and on a 
chain. A young woman with a cloud of red hair 
and wearing a frilly negligee was peering through 
the opening. 

.. Wilbur Peddie removed his derby and bowed 
HOUR courtly dignity. The woman's eyes widened 
a bit. j 

“Good evening, Miss Mitchell. May I come in ?” 


Her sharp, rather hard blue eyes went over him 
carefully. The old guy certainly looked harmless, 
—* decided. “O.K.,” she said, and released the door 
chain. 


The living-room was the drab image of that 
of every other third-rate apartment hotel. Through 
a half-open door, Wilbur caught a glimpse of 
an unmade bed, a litter of feminine wearing ap- 
parel, and filled ashtrays. 
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sort, but couldn't decide what should be done about 
it. Had I known his visitor's name—anything at 
all about him—I might have been able to work out 
some plan to get at the truth. And then, several 
hours later, I saw the man again." 


"'Again ? You mean he came back ?" Peddie 
asked, 


The girl shook her head, “No, Mr. Peddie: 
The second meeting—if you can call it that—was 
accidental. Milly Beckett had called me earlier in 
the day, asking if Steve and I would go nightclubbing 
with Tod Renault and her that same evening. I 

t in touch with Steve—he's Stephan Kilmer, Judge 
Kilmer's Son—and made the date. He picked me 
up about ten-thirty last night; we Stopped off for 
Milly and Tod and started out, 


"Along about one-thirty this morning, the four 
of us took a table at the Parrot Pub—a night club 
out on Atlantic Road. We were having something 
to eat and watching the floor show, when I hap- 
pened to glance across to the bar." 

She raised her eyes to those of the little skip- 
tracer. “It was he, Mr. Peddie. He was at the 
bar, talking to a stunning red-head in a green 
chiffon gown. 


"I didn't know what to do. T wanted to get 
up and go over to him and say, 'Pardon me, I'm 
Eve Logan and I want to talk with you,’ But I 
didn’t have the courage. I just sat there, staring 
at him, trying to think of something. 


“Very soon afterward, a waiter went up to 
the man and said something to him, The man 
gulped down his drink in a hurry, passed some 
, remark to the girl and they practically ran out of 
the place." 

“What,” 
then ?” 

“What could I do ?” Eve Logan asked helpless- 


Wilbur asked quietly, “did you do, 


CHAPTER -II 


9LONEL O'Connell smiled. “All 
right, young lady, we'll see what 
can be done....What about it, 
Peddie ? Any ideas on how to 
go about finding this mysterious 
visitor ?" 

"I'd like to ask Mis: Logan 
a few more questions," Wilbur 
said. 


The girl nodded. “Of course." 
“When you saw this man at the club," Wilbur 


said, "did you get the impression that he was well 
known there ? By the night club personnel, I mean." 


The girl frowned thoughtfully. “N-o. Not 
especially. Although the waiter seemed to... . They 
Seemed to know the woman he was with, though." 


Peddie showed his interest. 
that impression ?" 





"What gave you 


"Why, you could see it. The barkeeps exchang- 
ed conversation with her in free moments; you know 
they don't usually talk to customers, particularly 
to women customers, unless they know them. The 
manager nodded familiarly to her as she left; several 
of the customers greeted her." 


"I see." Wilbur looked down at the hat he 
was slowly revolving. “How would you describe 
her ?" 

"First of all, her hair is red—a rather striking 
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ly. “I thought of following them, but I didn't 4 [ OW 
how to go about it. Later, I asked the bartender - 
who the man with the red-haired girl had been. He 
Just looked blank, and said, ‘Sorry, lady, I don't 
pay attention to customers’. names’. I WO! ld. 
have asked the waiter who had spoken to him, but. 
I wasn't sure which one it was. I couldn't very 
well be conspicuous about it, you know." vy 

Colonel O'Connell removed his pince-nez and. 
thoughtfully rubbed the bridge of his nose. The 
girl as though to signify that she had finished her | 
Story, reached for a cigarette and the desk lighter. 

"What's your- opinion of all this, Peddie ps 
asked the Colonel, after a moment. * 


The skip-tracer drew a speculative finger over 
the crown of his derby. “The simplest course," he. 
remarked, "would be to ask Mr. Logan for details. 
There may be some perfectly harmless reason for. 
what Miss Logan overheard.” — | 


Panic flooded the girl's face. “No! You mustn't | 
do that. Father’d only resent it, .I'd much rather . 
forget the matter than let him know what In ñ 
doing. If this man could be located, so I could talk . 
to him myself...." Her voice trailed off. E 

"Even if we manage to. find him, Eve,” 
O'Connell pointed out, “he might refuse to discuss 
anything. with you." aed 
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‘I don't think so," Eve said. “My impression - 
was that he wanted money from father as payment . 
for keeping something under cover. If it is some — 
sort of blackmail, you can bet that father would . 
never pay a eent—even if it meant the end of al | 
he hopes for. Ma 


“But I'm not that proud, Marc. He's my father — 
and I love him. Mother left me a lot of m oney, 
and I'd pay every dollar I own if it would save üm - 
from being hurt." EM 
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red. She's an inch or two taller than I. Her figure | 
is....well, eurvaceous would fit. I wouldn't guess — 
She was a person of any upbringing; she laughed — 
a lot—loudly, with her head back." eo 
"Would you say she was young ?" mr d 
“Ye-s. I think so, At least, in years” | M. 
s Wilbur Peddie understood what she meant by — 
+ , Ei 











The middle-aged little man rose from his chair. - 
‘TIl see what I can do, Miss Logan. If I suc ceeds 
in learning the man’s identity, how shall I get the . 
information to you ?" Mrs. 


"You can make your report to me, Peddie,” ~ 
O'Connell interjected. I'll see that it reaches Miss — 
Logan.” 


The girl tamped-out her cigarette and stood up. 


“No, Marc. You've already done enough,” She _ 
scribbled a brief notation on a card from her purse 
and handed it to Wilbur. “You can reach me at 
this number. If I go out, I'll leave word when to 
expect me. Call the moment you have information— 
regardless of the hour." | 


No one could ever pass the Parrot night club — 
without realizing it was there. A huge outline of > 
a parrot in brilliant green neon above a brightly - 
lighted marquee commanded attention. 2 


Shortly after midnight, Wilbur Peddie found 1 
parking space for his secondhand Chevrolet in & 4 
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expression were openly hostile, 
ineffectively masking alarm. 


Wilbur smiled reassuringly. 
“The name is LarkinR, Larkin. 
You are Peggy Mitchell ?” 


“What about it ?” she res- 
ponded, harshly. 


Wilbur leaned forward. 
“Please understand me, Miss 
Mitchell. I’m here to help you. 
A very close friend of yours— 
a man—is going to find him- 
self in trouble. The client I 
represent has every reason to 
believe that you know all the 
facts. 


“Now, we want to know 
if you are willing to come in 
on our side. My client is ready 
to make it worth your while, 
lavishly.” 

While Peddie was speak- 
ing, the colour had slowly 
drained from the girl’s rather 
plump face, leaving two rouge 
spots standing out grotesquely. 
She wet her lips, said, “Who 
do you mean ? What friend of 
mine ?" 

Wilbur  patiently shook 
his head. “Please, Miss Mit- 
chell, I’m not here to do any 
fencing. You know the man I 
mean. And I know that you 
know. What I want is the 
complete story. But I am not 
going to give you a single cue. 
To do so would give you a 
lead on what we already know. 
In that way you might leave 
out part of the story on the 
assumption that it wouldn't 


aid us. We must have all the ' “A very close friend cf yours......a man 
facts." is going to find himself in trouble". 


She regarded him steadily, time. Frank had nothing to do with it. 

| : ; Jury refused to indica, uh—him.” E, 

her eyes narrowed in appraisal. “If you mean that Again the little skip-tracer shook his head. - 
Kenyon rap,” she said slowly, “you’re wasting your «Pm not talking about the Kenyon case. Try again. - 


mind, Mister ?' Her eyes and uuni TITPRITIN m | | 
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CHAPTER IIl 3 

EGGY Mitchell wrigzled into a A scowl twisted her face and her feet plunked to . 
more comfortable position on the the floor. 4 
couch, the movement causing her “Wait a minute, you !" she snapped. “What is - 
negligee to gap widely. Wilbur, this ? You come busting in here, give me a name - 
a confirmed bachelor, looked I never heard before, shoot me a Hne that's just a < 
hastily down at his hands, | bunch of words; then expect me co open up with - 
"Look, Mister," Peggy Mit- everything I know. : 


chell said, “I really don’t know | d ' —3— 
“Now, you'l either come out from behind your : 


— Aa who you're talking about, see ? | | ab 
Give me the name of someone mixed up in the case tree, or by God you'll get out of here: Make up - 


you mean. I’m willing to pick up some money any your mind—and fast !” | 
old time, but I want to know what this is all about." « » : : : d, : ^ 
Wilbur hesitated. He had sought out this girl E. o a atty c |^ 

on the slender chance that she might drop a clue | E s bef —— bout it ?' k- 
/^ to the identity of John Logan’s visitor. It was “Tve made ‘em before: So hew about it b: 
quite possible that the man had told Peggy Mitchell No. : E 
nothing of his activities. | “Then—beat it !" E 
"I've told you all I should,” he said. "Certainly." Peddie picked up his hat, sighed, ' 

The girl started to say something, then stopped. — and got to his feet. "I'm sorry, Miss Mitchell, that 
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you refuse to see things my way. A lovely young 
woman, such as you, has no place in prison, and—” 
— “Scram!” She was standing now, pointing 
imperiously. | 

^ — Wilbur shrugged, said no more. He wheeled 
and strode with dignity to the apartment door. 
A phone booth in the lobby caught his eye. He 
5 up a number, entered, deposited a coin and 
. . A man’s voice said, “Daily Record.” 

- "City desk," Wilbur requested. — 

- . Qlick-dick. "City; Burke speaking." 

— Wilbur said, ‘I should like some information, 
Mr. Burke." 

ES “All right." | 

— “Td like to find out," Wilbur said, "about a 
case involving someone named Kenyon in which the 
"Grand Jury refused to indict. I believe one of the 
pr ncipals was a Peggy Mitchell.” 


e 


_ “Hold on a minute." 
Xi . It was nearly three minutes before the unseen 
Mr. Burke came back on the wire. He Said, "I 
think I have what you want. Who are you ?" 
—— “My name is Dorset,” Wilbur replied without 
hesitation. "You know, the private investigator,” 
he added persuasively. 
^. “What’s your interest in the case ?" 

- “Tm not at liberty to tell you that, just now." 
here was deep regret in Wilbur's tone. 
“Tf there's a story in it," Burke said, “we want 


_ -*T think I,can promise that." 
“Well, don’t forget it if you ever want any more 
help. All right, here are the facts: Last fall, 
- Robert Kenyon, only son of Forrest Kenyon, the 
wholesale grocer, got mixed up with an entertainer 
in one of the local hot spots. He put her up in 
a swank apartment over on Murray Hill, spent a 
lot of dough on her. A couple months later, some 
fast-talking guy called on Bob's dad, claimed to be 
the girl's husband and told the old man he wanted 
_ twenty grand or he'd sue the kid for alienation of 
. affections, and publicize the whole mess. 
-— “Maybe you don't know it, but Forrest Kenyon 
| is a mean proposition to fool around with. Anyway, 
he told this guy to come back in a few days and 
zhe d pay the bill. When the guy does come back, 
: ved old man hands him the twenty G's in marked 
- pills, touches a buzzer, and the cops walk in and 
= eollar the guy. 
= “Well, it looks open and shut. They haul the 
— guy and the gal before the Grand Jury, but for 
some reason no one can dope out, there's no true 
— bill voted. That's all.” 
^. Wilbur said, “Do you have the names and 
s addresses of the man and woman js. , 
- . “Sure. The gal was Lois Mitchell, 1817 Sheridan 
. Drive—that's on Murray Hill; the guy's name was 
= Frank Lauth, 4712 Wilmot Avenue." 
. . The skip-tracer wrote the information on the 
^ back of an envelope, thanked the newspaper man, 
and replaced the receiver. 


= The Wilmot Avenue address proved to be a 
= four-story walk-up just around the corner from a 
- bus line. Wilbur parked his car and entered the 
foyer. 

^|. . There was no lock on the inner door. He 
' debated on ringing the bell under Lauth’s name, 
. decided against it; and softly mounted the stairs 
* to the third floor. 


E. Outside Lauth's door, he hesitated. For a. 
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For a moment Wilbur thought he had caught 
the murmur of voices from behind the panels. 


the same. Still, it would be better to make certain, 

He rapped gently on the wood. There were 

— of feet, and a moment later the door swung 
ack. i 


A short, stocky man with buck teeth and cold, 
unfriendly ‘eyes stood in the opening. “Well, T 
be damned! If it ain't our old friend, Wilbur 


Peddie !" the man cried, 


There was a long moment of silence, broken 
when a voice from behind the man in the doorway | 
said, “Who is it, Kirby 7?" 

Kirby turned his head. "It's papa's little helper 
again, Lieutenant! Your pal, Wilbur Peddie.” 


“The devil!” A tall, capable-appearing man, 
along whose narrow face a thin whité scar stretchéd 
from the corner of one eye almost to his chin; catde —. 
up beside Kirby. t 

He said, “I’d like to know What it. is that 
guides you to these things, Peddie: The first time 
it was an accident; the second, a coincidence. This 
makes it a habit! What are you doing here, 
anyway ?" 

Wilbur had recovered from the initial shock 
of finding the two members of the Homicide De- 
partment in Lauth’s apartment. | 

“I,” he explained glibly, “am looking for a Mr. 
Mooney.” 4 

Kirby eyed him skeptically. "Don't tell us, 
Wilbur, ihat you do skip-tracing at ome o'clock im 
the morning." ORAT ats Ri 

uber Peddie met the officer's cold eyes with — 
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explained calmly. “It seems that Mr.—er—Mooney 
is preparing to move again, and I wanted to contact 
him first.. Is he in ?” 

The two men from Homicide exchanged glances. 


“No,” Barton said. “Matter of fact, no one 
named Mooney lives here.” 


There followed a brief silence. The little skip- 


tracer put his derby back on his head, said, “If you 
will excuse me, I'll be getting on," and turned to go. 


"Wait a minute, Peddie," Barton said. 

Wilbur turned back. "Yes, sir ?" 

"Come in here for a moment. Maybe you can 
help us." 

Wilbur Peddie took a deep breath. He had been 
afraid of that. There could be only one reason for 
these two men to be in Lauth's apartment, 


Obediently, he followed Barton and Kirby into 
a rather small living-room. Seated on the couch, 
near the windows, was the fourth occupant of the 
room. | KS 


Her face pale but composed, Eve Logan met 
Wilbur's astonished gaze with faintly quizzical eyes! 


Barton said, "Sit down, Mr. Peddie. We've 
been here only a few minutes—that is, Kirby and 
I have. This young lady arrived some time before 
us. We were just preparing to question her." 


Wilbur appeared mildly interested. "Question 
her?" He repeated vaguely, as he dropped into a 


"That's right. About the death of Frank 
Lauth!” 


. “Deathk’ !” The little man’s face paled notice- 
ably. “Good Heavens, Lieutenant; not another 
. murder ?” 


The officer nodded grimly. “Uh-huh. And this 
is one time murder meets my approval. Frank 
Lauth was a rat—the blackmailing species. Earlier 
tonight, we received a tip that he was mixed up in 
the killing of a man named Burke a few days ago. 
Burke had a long record—burglary, mostly——and at 
the time of his death was wanted for looting the 
home of a former District Attorney named Rudmire, 
who retired from office ten or fifteen years ago." 


"I see," said Wilbur, who didn't see at all. 

"Anyway," Barton resumed, “Sergeant Kirby 
and I came here to talk to Lauth. We came up 
without being announced, pushed open the door and 
walked in. And here was this young lady Standing 
in the middle of the living-room.” 


OHN LOGAN’S daughter took a 
"cigarette from her handbag and 
| accepted the light proffered by the 
(, police officer. 
Eve said, "I assure you, Lieu- 
tenant, that I had nothing what- 
ever to do with this man's — Mr. 
Lauth's death. He was just as you 
saw him when I arrived." ! 


. Barton said casually, “How 
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CHAPTER-IV 1 


how were you able to get in?" 


out hesitation. "When there was no answer to my 
ring nom downstairs, I decided the bell was out of 
order. Since Mr, Lauth was expecting me, I was 
confiden ipart 


— ag Gr gio Nii; 


been here before Kirby and I came —— 









A door in the opposite wall opened, and thi 
men came out of an inner room. ; — 
One of them, a chunky, babi man in a ag. 
gray suit, put the bag he was carrying on an € 
table and mopped his forehead with a il 
handkerchief. J^ 
"That paper-knife did it, Lieatenant,” he rov 
ed. "Got the jugular neat as you please." C A 


D 
"How long ago?" Barton asked. sng 
“Not over two hours: maybe half an 
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hour" | 
“I expected that....Any priats, Joe ?" Barton 
asked of one of the others. ; a 
"None on the knife. A lot o* Lauth's on rear 
everything in the room.” | Sb. 
"Get your pictures, Paul?" 3arton said 0 
third. i iM 
“Yeah.” + oe 
The man in the gray suit said, “They’ | I 
out for him pretty soon. I called on the desk ohone 
in there," E 
Barton nodded. “O.K., boys; you can go 
ahead.” : q 
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After the three filed out, Berton drew a c nai 


i 


into position directly in front of Eve Logan, and 
sat down. 20 
“Now, Miss,” he said, "I'd like answers to & 
few questions. To begin with, suppose we have 
your name.” E 
"Of course. I'm Eve Logan, and my address is. 
1217 Milldale." (C 
"All right. Now, if you—" EL 
Barton stopped there, his meuth open. "Wait 
a minute! You said, Zve Logan ?" — 
“Yes, Lieutenant." ES 
Barton appeared definitely uacomfortable,. He 
said gruffly, "I thought I'd seen you before. Aren't 
you John Draper Logan's girl ?" a 
"Yes, Lieutenant." — 
"Well, now." Barton seemed zt a loss for we ds. 
"I don't understand this, Miss Legan. Your be ig 
mixed up with a man like Lauta—and a murder. 
How come ?” 
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Eve Logan wondered with a s.nking feeling how 
on earth she could explain having come to his. 
apartment without bringing her -ather's name int > 
the case. It could be dynamite in his political | 
campaign. The knots in her stomach tightened as 
she realized that anyway there'd be headlines; 
Gubernatorial Candidate's Daugh<er Questioned in ~ 
Murder Case. 73 


"Not more than two or three minutes." 


“Since you say he was dead when you got N Te, 


ithe 


Her reply to this question came smoothly, « ith- 
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Lauth was slumped across his desk, arms 
- outthrust. A knife protruded from his neck. 


X 


“knocked once or twice, then getting no response, 
“pushed open the door and walked in.” 
A Her voice faltered slightly, and she stopped 


there. 
js 


T] 
Ft 
a 
* 
l 
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E. *Go on," Barton prompted softly. 


12 
* 


P. - She took a long pull at her cigarette, “The study 


or was open, I could see him clearly from this 
room. He was slumped across his desk, his arms 
outthrust. His face was turned toward the door, the 
knife protruding from his throat. I knew at once 
that he was dead". 


x 


J - She shuddered violently, then, and bowed her 
head. The rays from a floor lamp behind the couch 
made an aura of light about her blonde head. 

: s "And then?" Barton prodded. 

E She made a helpless gesture. “I was too shocked 
to do anything. My first reaction was to turn and 
run — to get away from so horrible a sight. His 
eyes were open and staring right at me and —” 
She could go no further. 


; E “What did you do, then?" 


- “Nothing. The next thing I knew, you and the 
other Officer were in the room." 


Peddie noted that Barton did not press the girl 
for an explanation of why she had come to see 
Lauth. Gallantry? Or because Barton was mindful 
of Joon Logan’s political position? 


V . Barton stood up. “All right. I'm going to have 
another look around Lauth's study. Kirby will keep 
L ‘company, Miss Logan. Come along, Wilbur." 


- . The body of a man of 
‘sprawled across a wide topped desk in the centre 
tof the room. The handle of a cheap, metal paper- 
inse stood out from his throat below a thin, vicio 
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perhaps forty lay | 


son, in Lauth's study tonight?" 
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gray-skinned face, the dark, sullen eyes set in a 
fixed stare. 


There was a great deal of blood on the desk pad 
beneath the body. Wilbur shuddered and turned away. 


"There it is, Peddie," Barton said, waving one 
arm in a broad sweep. “Frank Lauth had this coming 
to him for a long time. But the law says—Hey, watch 
where you're going! You'll step in that ink stain!” 


Wilbur halted in mid-stride and looked down at 
an up-ended inkwell on the carpet. Some of the 
puddie of purple ink had soaked into the material. 


*Wnocked off the desk when Lauth fell forward." 
Barton explained. “He must have plumped over like 
a rocket to send it that far. And the inkwell must 
have been full there's so much of the ink on the 
floor." 


Peddie nodded appreciatively at the iieutenant's 
observations. 


The mild-mannered little skip-tracer, hands 
clasped behind him, wandered thoughtfully about the 
room, his light blue eyes noting other details, He 
paused for a long moment at the  room's single 
window, fingering the catch absently, Finally, he 
came back. to the desk and, overcoming a visible re- 
luctance, opened and closed the drawers, glancing 
hurriedly into each. | 


Barton, watching, smiled. He knew from experi- 
ence how keen the mind behind that commonplace 
countenance, . 


“How about it Wilbur?” he asked. 

Wiibur sighed. “It seems rather obvious, The 
man who murdered Lauth did not come here to kill 
him. He came to get something from Lauth; was 
prepared to pay for it. For some reason the two men 
quarrelled. The murderer struck Lauth down and 
bezan a search for what he had come to buy. He 
was interrupted; possibly by the arrival of Miss 
Logan. Anyway, he left by the window, descending 
the fire escape.” 


The lieutenant was staring at him, a strange 
expression on his face. He said, “Wait a minute, 
Peddie. Why do you say a man killed Lauth?" 

“Is there any reason to think otherwise?” 

Berton's shoulders lifted and fell. “That,” he 
said, “depends on the answer Eve Logan gives me to 
a question. I'm going to ask it now.” 

They went back into the living-room, 

The lieutenant straddled the chair in front of 
the girl. “Miss Logan, what time would you say it was 
when you arrived here?” 

It was not the question Peddie had expected 
Barton to ask — not the first question he wouid 
have asked if he had been in the lieutenant’s position. 

Eve Logan thought for a moment. “Well, father 
got home around midnight. I went out immediately 
afterward. I came here by taxi; which means about 
twenty minutes ...... I'd say around twelve-thirty”. 


Barton pursed his lips. *All right, Now you say 
Lauth was dead when you came in. You say you 
remained in this room froni the moment you arrived 
until Kirby and I showed up. Is that correct ?" 

*Yes, sir." 

"Do you want to qualify that answer in any 
way?" 

She met his eyes steadily. “Certainly not!” 

Barton seemed suddenly very tired. He said, 


_ “Wher Lauth was stabbed, he fell across his desk, 


knocking an inkwell containing purple ink onto the 
carpet " | 
There were puzzled lines in the girl's forehead. 
She said, “Yes?” uncertainly. 
The officer hesitated, “I shall see" you again, 
Miss Logan: Were you at any time, and for any rea- 
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* «pp I was Kirby jerked a thumb toward the study oor i ai 
not! Anger ed edged into ee OTTO LR the psir went in. ‘They came out almost im iae di 
"Then," Barton snapped, suddenly savage, “how the stretcher weighted under the shest-cove 
did that purple ink get on the skirt of your coat ?” figure of Frank Lauth. AR 
Eve Logan’s eyes widened in abrupt horror and Aer they had gone, Barton broke the 
_ She gianced quick!y down at the folds of her light “You'll have to come along with us, Miss 
spring coat. There, weak and washed-out appearing suppose you'll want to get in touch with your father 
à from the rain-dampened cloth, were several small "Ii you please, Lieutenant.” The girl's valee s 
3 but distinct splotches of purple ink! very low but perfectly controlled. Ps 
A . Slowly she raised a stricken face to the waiting “Of course. You can call him from—uh- — 
Officer. “I — don’t know," she whispered shakily. office.” | 
| . “IPs — it's incredible! I wasn't in that room". Wilbur Peddie cleared his throat. Barton's 
"Stop it!" Barton rasped. “You’re lying and we came around quickly. He said, “Something, witb kí 
both know it. Ill tell you what happened here The others looked at the little man expo v | 
tonight, Miss Logan. Hope lightened the girl's eyes. j 
"I can guess why you came here tonight. Black- Wiibur said thoughtfully, “If I could have a gl 
mail was Lauth’s business; and he knew how io get of water ...... Qs j 
a hold on pezsons — particularly women who slipped Quick interest showed in Barton’s | expre ossior n. 
. up. He probably had something on you. You pleaded *What for, Peddie?" — 
with rim to give up his hold on you. Lauth refused; The skip-tracer looked faintly surprised. ‘ QT 
prp said something so insulting that you lost to drink. I'm thirsty." e 
- your temper. In desperation you grabbed his paper- « nen” 
knife and stabbed him. He was rising from his chair shortly TE by 38 A gee of the zn ! 
"X". as m — when he slumped forward the ink- the living room, | 
well upset and some of n 
coat. - j a ia — T ORSON When Wilbur came back from the kitchen, 1 
"Then you started through his desk, hunting for § Others were ready to leave. Eve Logan, a g rim. ness 
. the evidence you had come to get. But when the about her mouth, was standing between the t wo 
a sergeant and I arrived, you were trapped. So you , Officers. There was nothing of the fragile, helj 2 jle 55, 
did tne only thing possible: returned quickly to the bewildered child about her. She seemed, instead, 
living-room, then claimed you had arrived just ahead seif-possessed and resolute. — 
. of us. But those ink-stains tripped you up". They went into the hall, waited until Kirby zm and 
His voice, harsh and compelling, softened abrupt- sure the door’s spring lock was in operation, ar 
ly. “Its no use, giri. You killed him. And he got only descended the stairs — all without a word being sai id. 
what he deserved. You may as well tell us about As Eve Logan stepped into the back of the police 
it. Under the circumstances no jury or court would car, Wilbur said, “Will you need me any more toni zht, j- 
a convict you". Mr. Barton?" 5 Aa 
| Pecdie understood Barton better now. He spoke The lieutenant shook his head briefly, smiling A 
up. “Is might be best, Miss Logan, if you didn't make the word ‘need.’ “No, Peddie. I'm sorry you d d Ness 
any more statements until you have the advice of ^ get a chance to use your talents this time. But t hen 
a lawyer." not all murders are mysteries, Goodnight." NS i ir 
Barton scowled at him. Wilbur doffed his hat to them as the car pulled j 
Dazedly, Eve Logan shook her head, “But I didn’t away from the curb. The misting rain clouded — 
kill him,” she said stubbornly, glasses so that he could not see their faces cig q 
" Parton was on the point of replying when a “Goodnight”, he said cheerfully, glad that E — a 
 . knock sounded at the hall door. Two men in white . . had not left a policeman to guard the murdered - 
. . came in, a stretcher between them. | eC man’s apartment. aa 
cH APTER-V 7 
 XCEPT for a dim bulb on each A heavy-caliber automatic pistol "m exposed he T y 
T" landing, the rear stairway of 4712 with something efficlently ominous in its chil; per= 
Wilmot Avenue was in complete — fection, Em 
darkness. Wilbur Peddie paused Gingerly, Wilbur withdrew the gun and an *e J 
on the third level, quite aware of it on the desk. Removing his derby, he set it carefully - 
the consequences of being dis- over the weapon; Then he tackled the job — 4 
covered on some tenant’s porch thoroughly examining every scrap of paper in the 
at two in the morning. drawers. F 
But he heard and saw noth- He was in the act of combing through the bot om 
Y ing alarming; and seconds later he was opening the drawer, a few minutes later, when the interrup tion - 
door into the kitchen of the late Frank Lauth. came. L^ M 
He reset the bolt he had drawn while in the | “Get your hands up — quick!” e 
kitchen on the pretext of quenching his thirst, a few - b —— aoe ps Seapine A a à p T 
e o 
mee earlier, then felt his way into the living A broad-bodied man in a gray — — 
in the doorway. A soft-brimmed hat came well down 
Entering the study, he tiptoed across the room over his dark-skinned, round face. Black, lusterle — 
th ^ dud — Single window shade, then turned on eyes were siitted in cold appraisal. A shiny revolt T 
B with a black tube fitted around its barrel was tra inea 
k The wide, ugly red stain still ——— wetly squareiy on the skip-tracer. Xr an 
under the soft yellow rays. The inkwell, black and , Wilbur Peddie could feel a sudden dampn TEN 
; the crawling skin of his forehead. EARN 
. squat, still lay on the taupe rug near the deep purp “Where,” said  trench-coat tonelessly, J 
"us Eo of spiiled ink. i Lauth?” — i m hae. Al 







fe slid oe ipio the dead ‘man’s chair ; 
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E. He said, "He's out, Mr. 
- Bonelli." 

"s The man in the trench- 
oat did not change expression; 
but Wilbur caught the involun- 
tary start. i 
© "I don’t know you,” he 
Said. The remark was a tacit 
— of his own identity. 
Wilbur said nothing. 
E "When will he—" Bonelli 

broke off sharply, with a hiss- 
‘ing intake of breath. His eyes 
‘were fixed on the red stain in 
‘the centre of the desk blotter. 
| "It is not necesary," Wilbur 
Said calmly, “to go through all 
t on my account.” 

E — The gun in Bonelli’s hand 
did not waver. “Meaning 
what?” 

|. Matters were clearing so 
rapidly for Wilbur that he 
‘quite forgot to exercise caution. 
— . He said, "You had to come 
‘back. You didn't have time to 
finish your search the first 
time." 


t.e The man in the trench- 
‘coat came a few steps nearer 
the desk, his gun still covering 
"the little skip-tracer. There was 
a puzzled expression around his 
dark eyes. 

- "You're doing a hell of a 
dot of talking, grandpa”, he 
said mildly, “but it doesn't 
mean anything. Make it clear." 
' Wilbur Peddie said, “You 
Er here earlier tonight, Mr. 
Bonelli. You had an appoint- 
ment with Lauth, he was to sell 
you something that would en- 
able you to keep from the 
"overnor's chair à man who 
hated you. 

» "But for some reason Lauth would not sell You 
Saw your only chance to stay in power slipping 
away. With Logan in office you were through. 

© “And so you murdered Lauth, Mr. Bonelli. 
‘Killed him with his own paper-knife. Then. while in 


E act of rifling his desk, you heard someone at the 
hail door. 


E 
t. “It could Fave been the police. You had to get 
away The only avenue open was the  fire-escape 
outside the window of this room. And that's the route 
you took. 
—. “From some point you watched the police arrive. 
That told you Lauth's body had been found. When 
e saw them leave it, it seemed safe for you to come 
Da^k and take up your search." 

- “Lauth knocked off!” 


A grayish pallor had overspread Bonelli's face. 
He said hoarsely, "You're nuts! I didn't even know 
Lauth was dead." 


Something glittering in the dark eyes suddenly 
awakened Wilbur Peddie to the danger of his own 
position. Certainly it was. no aid to longevity to 
accuse an armed man of murder! 


He reached an unsteady hand for his hat. “Then 
somebody else must have done it,” he said weakly. 
"Now if you’ll excuse me, Ill be getting along." 

. "Wait a minute, grandpa." 


oy 
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In one simultaneous motion Wilbur flipped aside 
his derby, picked up Lauth's gun 4nd fired...... 


The gun in Bonelli’s hand came forward with 
determination, 

“Yes, sir?” Wilbur’s 
squeak. 


voice had  déveloped 4 


“Where——” The threat in Bonelli’s tone was as 
evident as a naked blade —” did you get all the 
dope about Logan's confession and my interest in 
it?" 

"I—uh—" Wilbur could, go no further, 

"Im sorry, grandpa.” The regret in Bonelli’s voice 
might have been sincere, “But you know things you 
shouldn't". 


That which followed seemed mostly a series of 
blurs. Bonell's gun hand lifted slighty, the trigger 
finger beginning to tighten, In one simultaneous 
movement, Wilbur Peddie flipped aside his derby, 
snatched up Lauth’s gun and fired at the other’s 
chest. The sound of exploding powder filled the room. 
Through a blue haze, Wilbur watched Bonelli topple 
forwaid, a neat blackened hole in the exact centre 
of his forehead. 


Wiinur stood up slowly, swallowing mightily to 
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phone. used both hands to steady the receiver, said, 
“Police” with the second attempt; then he slumped 
forward in a dead faint, 


There were, in addition to Wilbur Peddie, four 
men and a woman in thé modernly furnished office 
of Malcolm Paine, the district attorney. 


N Paine, fleshy and florid-faced, with a frugal 
manner of speech, leaned back in his swivel chair 
and neatly displaced his via ash in a streamiined 
chrome ashtray at his elbo 

He said, "I'm satisfied. "Bonet killed Lauth; you 
killed Bonelli Good work, Peddie, Both you and Miss 
Logan are at liberty to go. We'd like both of you to 
be at the inquests, however.” 


Lieutenant Barton cleared his throat uncomfor- 
tably. He said, "I'd like you to know, Miss Logan, 
that Tra both happy and relieved that things worked 
out this way. The police are just as happy to clear 
an innocent person of murder as to find a guilty one. 
i'm glad that this break came before your happening 
to be in the apartment got into the papers. Please 

v understand that what I said when questioning you 
was necessary under the circumstances." 


The girl LAN wearily. “You did your duty, of 
course." 


— John — Logan stood up abruptly and reach- 
ed for his hat. A dark suit of excellent cut emphasiz- 
ed the military erectness of his bearing. . 

He said, “Since you’ve no objections, Paine, I'm 
going to take Eve honte, She's had a trying time of 
it.” 


"Certainly," the district attorney said heartily. 
"[li heve one of the boys drive you there", 
. “That won't be necessary," Logan said. “M 
car ‘s waiting.” He placed the Homburg on his ciosely- 
cropped ircn-gray hair and turned .to his daughter. 
"Come, Eve." 

The girl rose from her chair but made no move 
to follow her father. Instead, she turned to the ilttie 
skip-tracer. 

“Mr. Peddie,” she said. 

Wilbur looked up. “Yes, Miss Logan ?" 

“How will you get home?" 


CHAPTER-VI 


HE Logan home was å square, 
three-storied residence of brown 
stone, set back among well-kept 
lawns. John Logan unlocked the 
front door and entered first. 
“The servants are asleep,” 
he explained, smiling. “Good 





hours we keep !” 
Eve shrugged eut of her light coat and swung 
p back the door of a hall closet. 


"If you two wil excuse me", she said, draplng 
the garment about a hanger and thrusting it into 
place on the crowded rod, “I’m going to get some 
sleep. 1t isn't every night a gal gets herself accused of 
murder!” 


. Wilbur Peddie turned his derby self-consciously 
in his small hands. “You’re sure I'm not putting you 
out?” he asked timidly. 


— The girl reached out impulsively and squeezed 

ad his fingers. “Of course not, Wilbur. You mustn’t be 
so formal with us. What you have done for me 
tonight is something I can never make up to you. 
All I can say is. Ill love you forever!” . 


Before the astounded little man could realize uie 
was happening, she had beni. swiftly ang Jarot Dia 
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He looked at her, —— “My car is i 
parked over on Wilmot Avenue. Ill take a eap ik 
and drive home." - E | 


"Come home with us," the girl urged. “I's t 
late to go through all that. Besides, father a nd 
haven't thanked you properly." 

John Logan said, warmly, “By all means, 
insist on it, Mr. Peddie.” E. 


“Well, I — I thank you,” Wilbur sald, ar 
together the three of them walked out. — V f 
Sergeant Kirby watched the door close b 
the two men and Eve Logan, Thea he went over 
sat down on the edge of Malcolm Paine’s desk. — A 


“There's just one thing I'd Hike an a 5 
he said flatly. 


Barton and the district attorney stared at H ! 
Finally Paine said, “Well?” E. 


"Look," Kirby said. “Bonelli goes to see Laut 
He can’t get whatever it is he wants from Mes 
So he knifes hira, Right?" 

“He seems to have admitted £s much to Pec 
Barton said. — 

“Fine. Then the Logan dame sho ip a an 
scares Bonelli away before he can find what he i 
He takes a powder by way of tne fire-escape; |] s 
low until everybody leaves; then goes back, jir T 
ihe front doof and goes in — ic find Peddie ¢ 
of nim. Peddie calls the turn on him; Bonelli 2 
he killed Lauth. then goes for Tis gun to- 
Peddie. Right?” 

‘The question was rhetorical, £nd drew no 8 

“Then,” Kirby concluded, “how did Eve p^ : 
get purple ing on her coat? And why was she! her 
in the first place?" NS. 

Paine's florid cheeks darkened. “Don’t o 
damned fool, Kirby !” he snapped. “Could have 
there à hundred ways. case is los 
understand?" | E E 

Yeah,” Kirby said, “yeah, I understand.” But bi 
wasn't satisfied. Intuition, shaped and sharpenec i b 
years of police work, told him taat yet 
be getting away with murder. 


—— 


cheek. Then she was gone, runring lightly up t 
staircase to her room. E 


John Logan chuckled, “She means it too, Peddi 
Es hae ome along; we'll have a drink before - ^i 
show you your room." 


Still tinder the influence of His first such Ks i 
thirty years, Wilbur Peddie allow2d himself to be ! 
into a large low-ceilinged room, its walls lined 
booxs. He dropped into a leather lounge chatti 
Logan's invitation, and closed his eyes. nt, a 2 
moment he was conscious of beimg very tired. 

Loean's voice roused him. “A drink, Mr. Peddi e?! 

Wilbur opened his eyes. “No, thank you". ay 

Something was nagging at aim from the 
of his mind; something that had tried to — 
into pa — since Eve Logan had opened that F 
closet . à 


He stood up abruptly. “Excuse me for a mom 
sir,” he said rapidly. “I forgot to put my hat awé * 

Logan, in the act of taking a squat bottle from 
portable bar, looked up in mild surprise. A 
could offer comment, Wilbur, ha£ in hand, — 
appeared into the hall, 

When he returned, John Logan, in shirt 8 
and loosened collar, said, “Sit down, — and 1 
Sure you won't have a drink?” | 












E. 


Wilbur resumed his chair, shaking oui poli 
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to the question, For a moment or two, both men 
E ent. 

; last the little skip-tracer shifted his position 
y Logan glanced at — seid, "Its really none 
1 my business. Mr. Logan.. 

Ems vertical line appeared between the other's 
s “Yes?” he prompted, wonderingly. 


> 7 s ZUE 


* id you: get pack your confession,” Wilbur 


tec t clearly, “after you killed Lauth ?” 


(D E eliberately, John Draper Logan bent iren 
ə his glass on the table. When he straighten- 
t there was no particular expression on his face. 
C T t for a trace of heightened colour in his cheeks, 
om ot not have heard the little man's words. 


e said, “Do you realize what you're saying?” 
Th aere was regret in Wilbur Peddie’s expression, 
| nothing of indecision. “Yes, sir,” he said simply. 


T N smile managed to find-a hold on Logan’s stiff 
E" pi d like to hear about it.” 


x — Wilbur nodded gravely. “I didn't — the truth, 
elt," he admitted, “until just a moment ago. You 
a f, everything pointed to Bonelli as the killer except 
; -one item which none of us could explain. And 
P ‘there seemed to be no explanation, I made the 
take of disregarding its importance." 

E (nat item do you mean?" 

"m The ink stains on your daughter's coat." 

4 E 

E an nodded. "Yes; Lieutenant Barton told me, 
Pain e’s office, what those stains implied. But 
en n your call came through, and we heard about 
E. tory iater, nothing more was said about them”. 


1 you account for them?” Peddie asked. 


"s " "Very well" Peddie said, "lets. go back. over the 
ght ts events. 

L. "You were at Lauth's apartment shor before 
in mon. having gone there to buy a confession of 
E Rind that implicated you in some way. Lauth 
* sed to sell, and you killed him with the first 


J 


e m you could lay your hands on, 


n ms my belief that you found the confession 
X uost at once; for only two drawers of the desk had 
een ransacked, and no one interrupted you. 

2 “With it in your possession, you returned home 
on ce. Miss Logan, having located Lauth's address 
| so om e way, waited until you returned; then she 
en Er out on the same mission from which you had 
Meli Of course, she did not know you had 
1 to see Lauth a few minutes earlier.” 


| “You haven't given a thing to show I had been 
he ere, ^" Logan observed mildly. 


Im coming to that". 
Loran smiled. “Pardon me.” 


: 4 "When. I heard Miss ee cam Wilbur 
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continued, “and saw the ink on her coat, I reluctantly 
eoncluded that she had killed Lauth. Also, I realized 
she had failed to get the confession. The police 
would need it to show an adequate motive for her 
slaying of Lauth, I hoped, all during the time the 
two officers were there, that they would postpone 
an examination of the dead man's papers. 

"When I saw they were ready to leave without 
going over Lauth's effects, I arranged to go back to 
hunt for the confession." 


"Why?" Logan demanded bluntly. 

“Because, guilty or not, your daughter did not 
deserve to suffer for Lauth’s death", Wilbur said 
equably. “He was not a good man, Mr. Logan; the 
police admitted as much." 

John Draper Logan could find no answer to that. 

“When Bonelli surprised me," Peddie went on, 
«T immediately Jumped to several obvious conclusions. 
Sume were correct; but I went beyond the truth, 


. nearly losing my life as a result . . . . 


“With Bonelli dead, and with what purported 
to be an admission that he had killed Lauth, the police 
were satisfied. The case was closed. Everything 
dovetailed together perfectly.” 

John Logan reached for his glass and the decan- 
ter. “I’ll say this for you. Peddie,” he observed 
lightly, “you can certainly put together a convincing 
story.” 

Wilbur shook his head. “The stains on Miss 
Logan’s coat had not been accounted for. Uncons- 
ciously, I suppose, I was still trying to find just where 
they fitted into the puzzle. A few minutes ago I 
found the answer." 

“Well?” 

“They came from your own coat!” 

“What!” 

“Yes. When Lauth’s body upset that inkwell, 
several drops lodged on your topcoat. Because the 
material was dampened with rain, the ink did not 
dry. 


“When you returned home, you hung the coat 
in the hall closet, next to that of your daughter. 


“As a result, some of the ink was transferred to 
her coat. When Barton pointed out the marks, J 
wondered at their faintness, but reasoned the damp 
condition of the material had blurred the ink, 


“it was not until I saw Miss Logan place her 
coat in the closet that I saw the light. When I put 
away my hat a moment ago, I examined your coat. 
The original stains were there." 

John Draper Logan tossed up his hands. 


“You're right, of course," he admitted. “Every- 
thing worked out exactly as you say. Although 1 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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A BOTANIST'S 
ADVENTURE IN 
SOUTH BURMA 


By Dr. K. BISWAS 


“ani; NE day twenty-eight years ago 
my boss asked me, “Look here, 
Biswas, you should better come 
along to the Burma Cinchona 
Plantation. There you will learn 
what is real field Botany." 
Passage was booked and one 
early morning of March, I embark- 
ed the Rangoon mail boat with 
heavy heart. She reached Rangoon in the forenoon 
after two and a half days. I stopped at Rangoon 
with my relation overnight and boarded the Mergui 
boat “s|s Sir Harvey Adamson.” After twelve hours 
of pitching and rolling over rough sea the boat 
reached the town of Mergui. The steamer stopped 
at a distance as this portion of the back water of 
the sea was too shallow. A shampan, curiously 
shaped and manned by means of a couple of oars 
by a single person took us safely to the shore, It 
was an exciting experience this shampan trip as it 
was found to be very unstable, and though at every 
turn it was almost swept away by the rushing 
breakers, the tiny boat manoeuvred dexterously and 
managed to glide over the surfs. ‘Thus dodging 
the waves in the shark infested sea, we reached 
the pretty Mergui jetty. Here I stopped for a 
couple of hours in the wooden rest house of the 
Cinchona Department and after lunch boarded the 
Cinchona boat. This country boat fitted with a 
small motor drove speedily along the meandering 
course of the narrow tidal muddy Tenasserim river. 
Thus passing through the picturesque forest clad 
low hills I reached in the late afternoon the flourish- 
ing township of Tenasserim situated on the bank 











of the river and inhabited by many rich rice mer- 


chants, The name of the town owes its origin to 


many a legend. There is a story that it is called 


— the name of a beautiful ath "me apt where ! 
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she was buried is still marked by a monument ¢ 
granite pillar, which is visited annually by P 
Burmese girls with offerings of flowers. In ES Iden 


A 


times Tenasserim used to serve as an importar 
port of Burma and Siam for the Far East. E ! 


AN EXCITING EXPERIENCE 


On reaching the Cinchona Plantation in t 
evening and after settling up the details, I left n 


morning with a party of ten sturdy Nepalis 
exploring the unchartered forests. We had to eut 
our way with scraches all over our bodies t rough 
the cane and bamboo brakes forming a lower storey 
of almost impenetrable thorny thicket overtoppec 
by the canopy of giant trees. I had one gua rd 1 
a rifle and also my own gun and some ammu | 
It was really a thrilling and exciting eperience foi 
me as I never,'even in my — picturec 
such a dense and luxuriant | tati 
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ph: ir ants, rhinoceros, bisons, wild buffaloes, tigers, 
ards, sloth bears, wild boars in hundreds, many 
p. 2s of snakes—cobras, king cobras, vipers, huge 
pyt} ons—one of which was seen swallowing a calf 
a Id was hammered to death—the harmless sacred 
nt eating tapirs, sombur, spotted deer, barking deer 

id. many other animals. Once the manager was 
attacked by a 15 ft. long king cobra. 'The serpent 
wh ich he noticed was rushing towards him at a 
lightning speed. Though frightened, with extra- 
ordi nary presence of mind he opened out a lady's 
ui ur Made, which he was carrying in his hand. "The 
> stood up on its tail half inclined, hissing and 
l with rage and fully spreading oùt its hood. 
> deadly snake charged the manager, but for- 
1 nately the fang struck on the central knob of the 
3 : un ibrella The hood pierced through it when the 
omous snake was shot dead by the guard, who 
3 accompanying the manager with a rifle. 
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/ARIOUS BEAUTIFUL BIRDS 
b "There were in the forests various types of 
beautiful birds including large and small hornbills 
yin 1 blaek and white streaks on their coat, "They 
I € often found here and there peeping out of their 
d nests in the hollows of the large trunks of trees. 
Peacocks now and then were seen resting on the 
inches of trees or dancing on the ground before 
tima stretching out their gorgeous plumes and 
ming from time to time with their shrill note. 
en pigeons, whistling birds and colourful parrots 
seen in hundreds cooing, whistling and chirp- 
z all the time and moved about camouflaged with 
the vegetation, Cicadas rent the air with their 
tinuously ringing tune. Of the monkeys, a type 
o cdi black and brown ape was found to 
gpeommon in these forests, They were always seen 
moving about in pairs, and sometimes walking in 
à somewhat erect posture. They are, however, lov- 
 ereatures although they make a lot of noise at 
daytime. Once I fired a blank cartridge just to 
~ > away a couple, One of the pairs fied leaving 
hind the mate alone. This poor creature wept 
an cried in a very mournful way almost like a 
h uman being throughout the night near my camp 
and stopped only at daybreak when the mate joined. 
These timid gibbons behave in a very peculiar man- 
er. A female one was kept and tamed in a spaci- 
$^ 3 cage as a pet in the plantation. When men 


ap »proached her she behaved in a docile anc loving 


ma nner. She also liked to be fondled by men; but 
ar a female came near her, as I once noticed when 
ie manager's wife came close to the cage, she flew 
Mo a rage and attempted to bite and scratch her 


] Birehing out her arms out of the iron bars of the 
1 ce ps 
. CRIMINALt & SMUGCLERS 

| My camp was established by the side of a hill 
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E ream for obvious reasons.  The'improvised aerial 


Ep consisted of two platforms, 
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_ elephants and rhinoceros, 


one above large open clean flat por of land without even a ` 





the other ingeniously and securely tied with the 
branches of adjoining tall trees. I used to stay on 
the top and my men below. Green bamboos were 
cut into small pieces with nodes and internodes in- 
tact, and piled up in small heaps around the camp. 
These when set fire to, burst with loud explosions 


` like crackers. It proved to be an easy and effective 


means for driving away the wild animals, parti- 
cularly at night, when wild elephants moved about 
in herds. Led by one giant tusker they used to be 
two to three young females and one or two calves. 


The greatest danger in this area was, however, 
as I was told, not so much the wild animals, but 
criminals and smugglers, who sometimes found their 
way into the forest from across the frontiers of 
neighbouring countries. The nomadie criminals 
were generally armed with bows and poisoned 
arrows. They would not hesitate to kill anyone en- 
tering the forest and particularly those who pos- 
sessed fire-arms and ammunition just to rob, Once 
two opium smugglers, while attempting'to cross the 
border, were pierced through by an arrow. No hu- 
man being was, however, seen by me during my 
three trips in the forests. 


RICH PLANT LIFE 


The forests in this part of the world are typi- 
cal rain-forests which are predominantly Mal layan 
in composition and character. Tall De nterocarpus 
sp., Dellenia pentagyna, Salmalia, Tetrameles mudi- 
flora, Lagerstroemia, Stereospermum and others 
form an overhead canopy with bamboo and cane 
brokes in the middle followed by usually small 
arboreous and shrubby association. Tall herbaceous 
association composed of low Palms, Cycas and 
Scetamenaceous species form in moist areas under 
the shade of taller trees a typical ground flora. 
Elephants are particularly fond of these large leafy 
banana-like plants. They opened up a different 
route when they saw we encroached upon their old 
beautiful shady avenue leading to the river where 
they used to come for drinking water. Once a tiger 
was met by Tajib, the plant collector, when during 
very early hours of the morning he went out to 
shoot a jungle fowl, He described it as a huge 
animal, but good tempered. Its fur was reddish 


brown with the usual black stripes and unlike the ~ 


ordinary tiger, This might be due to their residing 
in shady forests. After meeting the tiger almost 
face to face Tajib was so much frightened that he 
could not utter a single word during the night, and 
told about his experience only next morning. 


On the border of Siam an area, locally known 
as “Nam-Sap”, was discovered. This spot, I called 


the rendezvous of big games particularly ‘bisons, 
Here in a corner of the 
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blade of grass covering it, was found a badly smell- 
ing pool. 'This corner was obviously used by these 
large animals for rest. Along the base of the hills 
here and there, were found many large round stone 
balls with which the elephants played. Large cavi- 


ties in the rocky hill-sides were noticed where salt 
deposit attracted the elephants. We watched a herd 
of bisons grazing leisurely along the shady hill- 
sides across the "Nam-Sap" on the Siam side, but 
soon retreated our steps to a place of safety in case 
these animals spotted us and chased us. The tops 
of the surrounding hill forest here appeared as if 
in flames with the spring bloom of a tall climber 
(Butea suberosa). 


LITTLE WASP SAVES LIFE 


Several incidents occurred here in these forests. 
Some of these are worth-relating here, Once dur- 
ing my search for the interesting Gymnospermous 
climbing plant, Gnetum scandens whose young leaves 
are edible and liked by the Burmese, I was stung 
by & wasp. I stepped aside and was thus prevented 
from proceeding further, and as I cast a glance on 
the ground, I found to my great horror near my 
feet a poisonous green viper coiling round a piece 
of bamboo lying across the path with its vermilion 
coloured fangs opened out as if watching and wait- 
ing to catch a prey. My next step would have been 
on the head of this beautiful serpent. The little 
wasp was thus instrumental in saving my life, An 
interesting parasitic orchid found growing as a root 
parasite on the roots of trees with its tall profusely 
flowering spikes appeared to be rather common in 
this part of the forest. When I wanted to collect 
the specimen a Burmese warned me saying that he 
who would collect this orehid would surely have a 
quarrel with his wife, and such a quarrel might 
even lead to divorce. The specimen was, however, 
collected. My wife is still with me, thank God! 
One night when I just finished developing my plates 


in a dark corner of a thatched hut, an improvised 


“dark room” in the plantation, Tajib flashed the 
torch and took me aside. He then pointed out to 
me the bamboo raft over my head. ere was a six 
inches long dark brown scorpion with its black 
hooked sting at the tip of its beaded tail raised in 
a striking position. It was collected by a pair of 
long forceps and kept in the museum as one of the 
largest scorpions met with so far, 


VERITABLE VOLLEY OF DEATH 
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One day we walked and walked after what 


seemed to be a mirage. The rustling of the bamboo 
leaves sounded like the bubbling of a hill stream 
nearby. Such a sound in the hill forest attracted 
us continually as we ran after the stream to quench 
our thirst. But from morning $8 o'clock to 4 
o'clock in the afternoon, we all walked but failed to 
locate the brook. Our way back to the camp was 
lost in the forest. Exhausted, we sat down when 
the Sirdar (the headman) cut his toe while clearing 
the jungle. The most frightful thought of our being 
devoured alive by tiger, and worse still by giant 
deadly spiders, beetles, moths and flies completely 
unnerved us. When all hopes of finding out our 
camp almost vanished, I told my men that if I 
fell down unconscious and they happened to find 
the way by any chance, they should then first take 
me, if of course, they still found me alive, by the 
river side and pour water down in my mouth as 
I felt almost dying of thirst. The smell of rotting 
vegetation and fungus all round made me sick too. 


As I stood up and proceeded a few steps, my feet 
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in this part of the world, are also worth mentioning. 
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got entangled with the thread cf rattan (al 
cane). My followers just then saouted with g 
joy, saying, “Sahib, we have fourd our way." 
long rattan was made into a thread by one of mj 
men who left it behind when he zot tired of carry 
ing it any longer. This cane rope lay along the 
path leading to the camp. Reaching down the ban 
of the river an improvised drinkirg glass was made 
of an internode of bamboo. It was filled with c 90 
crystal clear water of the hill stream and poured 
down into my mouth. I was re?reshed. My cool 
was found weeping and beating a canaster with < 
Stick and shouting at the top of his voice to attract 
our notice. But it was of no avail Even ow 
blank fire was not heard of in such a deadly yi der- 
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One wonders how the Allied Army had to figh 
with the Japanese during the las- World War here 
in these dense forests, a veritable volley of death, 
exposed to the attack of dysentery and the leadly 
Typhus fever and other dangers. The infection of 
this disease passes from the rodent to man aftel 
completing a phase of its life-cycle through a parti: 
cular type- of vegetation in these forests. It is nc 
wonder that I used to get sick ani take quinine and. 
other drugs and my stomach was so seriously 
affected that my health broke dcwn. — 


THE LUMINOUS FUNGI E 
Some interesting biological pkenomena observed 
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It is here that I discovered for the first time le 
Luminous Fungi. One dark night while resting | in 
the machan half-dosing and getting scared by the 
Screaching of owl and crashing noise of an old. 
faling tree, I was awakened by a hot discussi on 
among my men. Some remarkec, “It is certainly 
a ghost." Others were so frightered that they even 
could not utter a word. They simply pointed out 
to me an old stump of a tree a a little distance 
which from time to time was seen in flames. A lash 
of pale bluish light flared up wth every gust c E 
wind. It struck me that it might be the lumir ous 
fungus about which the world fanous botanist, ne 
late Hans Molisch of Vienna told me when he 
visited India and worked in the Sir J. C. Bose’s 
Laboratory in Calcutta. The forest paths stre 1 
with decomposed leaves were alsc found emanating 
flickering light like the glow-worms with the breeze. 
It was an amazing sight indeed which I wo ld. 
never forget in my life, Such phosphorescent light. 
is composed mainly of two substances, lucerin and 
luceferin, which are also present im the glow-worms > 
and the Noctiluca, The latter 1s a phosphorescent 
marine flagellated organism, There  flagellales - 
floating en-masse produced magniicent phenome 10n | 
when the rolling breakers of the sea stretching as 
far as the eye can reach got luminaus with the bree: es 
in a dark night. Such a sight was enjoyed on the 
night I spent sitting in the verandah of the Mergui 


OTT 


Dak Bungalow facing the sea, 


These trips to South Burma proved to be a 
training ground for me as rightly stressed by my 
much esteemed predecessor, On my way back | J 
stopped at Rangoon for a day amd offered flc vers d 
at the feet of the Lord Buddha in the famous. 
Shwedagon Pagoda. I rang also the huge bell th ee 
times, Curiously enough, as the belief goes, I had 
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come to Burma three times to collect Lk otan: cal - 
treasures and on my return paid my homage to the | 

Sacred Pago. —— 000000. 
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-- (Continued from Page 124) 

© didn't understand how that ink could have gotten 
Len Eve's coat. You see, I didn't know my own had 
_ been spotted. 

' “Tt all started long ago, Peddie. When I was a 
_ young man, the brother of the girl I later married 
~ accidentally killed a man while driving my car. To 
' protect him 1 confessed to being behind the wheel 
~ The whole thing was the result of crimina] negligence 
~ and should have meant a charge of manslaughter. 
“The official who took my statement, at the time, 
2 Was an assistant district attorney named Rudmire—- 
~ ® close friend of my father. He shelved the state- 
- ment at my father’s request and the incident blew 
|. over. 

5 —. "A few weeks ago, Rudmire—now retired from 
»» Office—was the victim of a burglary, in which my 
' confession, among other papers, was stolen. The 
pupere were given a tip that a burglar named Burke 
~ had pulled the job. But he was murdered before they 


& could find him. 


Ec -. "Two evenings ago, this man Lauth came to me 
| With an offer to sell my own confession to me. He 
~ admitted he had also approached Bonelli, 
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To protect the young man, brother of my wife, 
I confessed to being behind the wheel, said Logan. 
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3 THE INCREDIBLE INK 


“The rest follows your reconstruction almost to 
the letter. I killed Lauth when the argument over 
his fantastic price became so bitter that he went 
for a gun. 


“I found the confession, came directly home and 
hung my coat in the hall closet without realizing it 
was ink-stained. I burned that damned paper with- 
out further delay.” 


Wilbur nodded. “One other point,” he said.“ Your 
daughter engaged me to locate Lauth. How, then, 
was she able to go directly to his apartment tonight?” 
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“she told me about that at Paine's office," Logan + 


replied. “While I was out last evening, she went 
through my desk, hunting for some clue to my 
visitor's identity. She found the slip that Lauth had 
given me, on which was written his name, address 
and phone number. She immediately recognized -the 
name as that of the man who had tried to blackmail 
a very good friend of ours: Forrest Kenyon. Reason 
toid her it -was the information she wanted.” 


"And that,” Wilbur said quietly, “seems to com- 
plete matters” 


Logan put down his glass 
and rose to his feet with an 
air of finality. 
he said, “why we both 
shouldn't get some sleep. I'm 
going to need a clear head 


with Malcolm  Pathe, 
afternoon." 


this 


Peddie was startled. 
"You're going to tell him you 
killed Lauth ?" : 


It was John Logan's turn 
to show surprise. ‘Naturally. 
Pd rather do that than put 
you in the position of an 
informer," 


Wilbur Peddie solemnly 
Shook his head. “I think it 
would be very foolish of you 
to stir matters up again. 
Certainly I have no intention 
of doing so. The police and 
the district attorney are satis- 
fied, and the case is completely 
closed. Everyone agree Lauth 
deserved to die." 


Silently, John Draper Lo- 
gan proffered his hand, and, 
as. silently, Wilbur Peddie 
grasped it. 


“I think,” Wilbur said, to 
pass off his embarrassment, 
"that Ill have that drink, 
after all." 

"oU RAL FIG? T 


"Good!" Logan turned to 
e the portable bar. “What will 
9 OF it be? Scotch? Bourbon ? 
Brandy ?" 


saia Wilbur 


“Buttermilk”, 
Peddie firmly. 











“No reason,” 


when I go back over this thing . 

















Well-carved figures of innumerable forepart of elephants standing in row, of the size of full 
grown huge actual elephants, on the four sides of the monument of RUVANVALISAYA. 


ART TREASURES OF CEYLON 


. By PROJESH BANERJI 





EMPLES and monasteries are its importance in the eye of the netions, but Sigiriya 

profusely scattered over Ceylon paintings will be ever new and will always be ranked» 

and ‘every temple is an art trea- in the first line in the list of art treasures of the 

sure. These monasteries and tem- world. 

ples are objects. of interest not 

merely to Buddhists but even to Coming to the place of next importance is the 

students of art, who will find in town of Anuradhapura, the most famous of Ceylon's . 

them examples of exquisite carv- ruined cities. It is here that remains of religious 4 
‘ ing and elaborate architecture. buildings stand out. most prominertly to our day. 

" As it is said that India is the country of Ajanta Naturally, however, it was in the name of religioa 
and Elora, the same kind of metaphor can be attri- that the most enduring monuments were reared and 
buted to Ceylon as well by stating that the island is it 1s no surprise that giant "dagabas" tower over all 
of Sigiriya. Its paintings in the rocks of a fortress else of ancient time. A “dagaba” is a familiar fea- 


in the sky constitute a subject matter for a separate ture of a Buddhist temple and is ene of spots 
article. Suffice it to say here that Ceylon may lose at which worship is offered by the devotees, order 
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d invoke “the deity: artists. have 
nade. the place beautiful by carvings and paintings. 
MIR Ope Se, eae Ber 

2.*jgHistery tells us. that Anuradhapura continued 
D be: the,etitré."of the -island's ‘cultural’ activity. 
this activity, was in no way, retarded: by the fortunes 
M wat. On the contrary, archaeological work has 
Drovedithat some’ of the finest works of art can ve 
dated‘to the final’ yedts of Anuradhapura’s period as 
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5h whieh’the "dagaba" was constructed. At each 





+ Near it thére is a dainty bell-shaped “dagaba” 
_#inged by: rows of stone pillars with ornate capitals. 
“This is the Thuparama Dagaba; the earliest histori- 
gal «construction -of. the kind. Thuparama Dagaba, 
‘says thé: Mahavanisa, enshrines the right collar- 


; 
"bone -of-the Buddha and is held in great reverence 
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T \Thuparama and Ruvanvali there is a 
ustrades for the steps of which 
temple facades, iions, 


"i anctum" thete is a colossal Buddha image. Frag- 


m. 


"^ments,of the lotus-shaped pedestal may be Seen. 








mit a full view of the image within. Traces of paint- 
_ ings. which decorated. portions of the “Vahalkadas” 
" syet.cling to the fragments of 

Work in, these ruined structures, 


“FINEST BATHING POOLS . 
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by pilgrims. Its graceful beauty is enhanced by the 


. :. AphyagiriZprovides the largest as well as the - 
! finest’ examples-of bathing pools used by the ancient 


„monks; the stonework, steps, balustrades show Sin-  ' 
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both by the chasteness of work on them and their 
size. 


Near Abhyagiri there is a stone statue of the 
Buddha. It is in the Meditation Pose (Dhyani Mudra) 
with hands on lap and folded legs. This is a noble 
piece of sculpture and is at least 1,600 years old. 
Abhayagiri formed an important centre of worship * 
of the “Tooth Relic,” and according to Fa Hien, the 
gorgeous procession wended on sacred days on & 

. road which had been sprinkled with perfume and 
. decked with flowers, | Fs 


Here there are two interesting monuments, one 
of which, the so-called Queen's Pavilion, .contains 
probably the finest example of moonstone. The 
moonstone is a carved stone of a semi-circular shape 

. placed at the bottom of a flight of steps. In the ex- 
. ample here, a frieze of four: animals; lion, bull, ele- 
.. phant and horse (animals connected with:the north, 
-. west, east and south respectively) are :grouped in 
/4 Spirited procession between! a: band ot petalsiand an- 
;;Q9ther of a foliaged scroll: Next: to: this-la5t,-is! ào pro- 
e: Cession of swans and on pthembandsnarrowing to the 4 
.44:central half-lotus are:other:serolicor lotusapetal de- 
,, signs. The carving has been done with great. delicacy 
.,, and the stone still bears:a-superb: polish. = RM 
There is another structure near: iti marked by 
massive monoliths. Its moonstone is simple but on 
one side is an unrivalled: janitor stone, .one. of the 
finest works of tne sculptor. Animals and human 
. beings may be made out issuing from the mouth of 
~ “Makara”: framing the. cobra-hooded “` head.* The 
^. figure itself is that of a cobra-king in-the:form of 
y -human. being. , we ee m cL 2i (UVP RAM iis 


| Examples of the finest screen work and spirited 
. yellefs depicting groups of elephants deporting 
themselves in lotus pools, are in abundance-in-Vaths 
and ancient structures. In Isurumuni Vihara-can be 
‘seen low relief of elephants. There is.a relief of a 
dignified personage seated in the Royal Pose (Maha- 
raja Lila), The head of a horse is visible above his 
. right shoulder. Between the shrine by its- side- and 
the other lower down is an area walled in “with 
stones collected at random. Some of these contain 
reliefs and among them is a slab in fairly high re- 
lief showing a woman seated on the left leg of & 
>. man. This is known widely as the “Lovers.” The 
.. man's face is delicate and the group-and its execu- 
- tion are of unquestioned beauty. i 


. .. One of the Vessagiri caves contains some rem- 
nants of ancient paintings which can. be classed as 
masterpieces in art. At Pankuliya there is a unique 
Buddha of granite of undoubtedly the early cen- 
turies. It is the only instance so far known in Cey- 
lon of a seated figure having the hands in the. ges- 

ture called “Abhaya”, that is freedom frÓn. fear. y 
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IMPRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


Among the numerous sites of archaeological in- 
terest in which Ceylon is so rich, there is perhaps 
none better than Polonnaruva, where one car see im- 
pressive examples of architecture and sculpture dat- 
ing from one of the most glorious periods in the 
island's long history of over two thousand years, An 
artistic painting has recently been revealed: from 
the northern temple here, "The. ruined building of 

. Prakramabahu, round the base of which runs a frieze , 
- of elephants in bas-relief, is earved wonderfully. true 
. to.life, and. of which the pillars are -adorned’ with 
=. chaste. designs. To the north-east of Thuparama is 
;.the Vatadage. There.is a small 'Stupa'..with -Tour 
| Buddha images facing the four entrances, A profuse- - 

‘ty earved stone railing encompasses the whole | 
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shrine. The stone work is effeċtively decorated with 


floral designs and figures of dwarfs and animals. 


It seems that on an average at every yard there 
is a Buddha image skilfully carved. Apart from the 
aesthetic qualities of these -images, the colossal size 
as well as the picturesque background against which 
— are seen tend to make them extremely impres- 

ve, 


The Tivanka Image-house is noteworthy ‘for 
its wall paintings, depicting scenes from the sacred 
Stories of the Buddhists. The Buddha image in the 
sanctum of this shrine, now headless, is of an 
unusual type, showing bends at the knees, at the 
waist and at the shoulders. The shrine itself is named 
Tivànka (probably Tribhanga) after the image. 


The Potgul Vehera of Polonnaruva possesses 
& colossal rock sculpture, The image is more than 
life-size, and is carved on the face of a boulder of 
moderate dimensions. The subject is represented as 
holding, or rather balancing in the two hands an 
Object like a palm-leaf book. The sculpture, which 
is a remarkable work of art, does not conform to 
any known iconographic standards of Indian reli- 
glons, and &lso, somewhat unique in Indian art, it 
does not represent an idealised type. The artist, de- 
finitely, nas made an attempt to bring out individual 
character in the physiognomy, 


FRIEZES OF “GANAS” 


The “Vahalkadas” of the Kantaka Cetiya of 
Mihintale are more profusely ornamented than 
those found at Anuradhapura, On the cornice below 
the topmost one is a frieze of “ganas” (dwarfs), and 
on the one further below is a frieze of “Hamsas” 
(geese). The brickwork above the facing contains 


¿arched niches between pilasters. In each of these 


niches there appears to have been the image of a 
deity made of stucco of terra-cotta, fragments of 
some of these figures being. still in position, The 
heads of some were picked up in debris and among 
them are two of terra-cotta, which are of consider- 
able artistic’ merit, These images as well as the 
whole structure of the “Vahalkadas,” were originally 
oe in diverse colours, traces of which are still 
e. 


The friezes of "ganas" mentioned above are 
full of interest, Many of these dwarfish beings are 
portrayed in various lively attitudes—some playing 
musical instruments, one sporting with a cobra, an- 
other standing on his head and so on. Some are 
animal-headed. We have one with the head of a 
horse, another witk that of a bear, and yet another 
with that of a monkey. Particularly interesting is 
an elephant-headed “gana”, apparently - with -one 
tusk, attended by other "ganas" holding various ob- 
jects. lt is possible to conjecture that this is a proto- 
type of Ganapati, the various attributes of the deity 
being held in the hands of the attendants as the 
fgure is provided with only two hands, unlike the 
later images which have four. 


EARLIEST PLASTIC ART 


The sculptures on the stelae flanking the 
“Frontispieces” are among the earliest examples of 
the plastic art of the ancient Sinhalese, They are 
mostly of a decorative nature, and.some of the mo- 
tifs employed are reminiscent of the decorative 
sculptures on the pillars of the gateways of Sanchi. 
The commonest motif is a foliage design springing 
up from a vase and crowned by a Buddhist emblem 
Or a “Naga” figure and, in one case, a goddess seat- 
ed on a lotus. In one example, the foliaged -scroll 






Statue of Buddha in Asokaramya Temple. | 


is so designed. as to form ‘five’ «ircular.. spaces,- or 
above the other, in which ars, respectively, tr 
figures of a cock, a lion, a bull, a man and an ele 
phant. In another are pairs of men and animals star 
ding back-to-back on either side ofthe stem. The 
decorative designs resemble those on stelae alreat 
found at the Anuradhapura stupas, but the stelae ‘ty 
the eastern frontispiece are deeorated in a 
quite different from anything yet found elsewhe 
AO Llc | | 


The. whole surface of the broader side of th 
stelae is provided into ‘four rectangular panels 
which starting from the bottom, are occupied by 
foliage pattern, an elephant, a second foliage pat 
tern, a peacock with young, amd a decorated vas: 
from which spring leaves and’ flowers. with bird 
sporting among: them. The narrow: sides of thi 
Stelae are decorated with a tapering stem spring. 
ing from a vase, with conventienally ‘treated leave 
Spreading on either side. Besides these, “Naga 
figures in human form are found in some of thd 
Stelae. The style of the sculptures is very archaic. 


At Mihintale is the famous “Lion Bath” | 
striking "tout ensemble" combinetion of the delight. 
ful moulded lines of the whole structure, the qu 
ly carved reliefs of its dado, and the life-like 
pant lion guarding the bath, carnot fal] to win un 
alloyed admiration for this masterpiece of sculpture 
as boldly designed as it is perfectly executed B 


(Contnued on Page 159) 
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THE TALE OF 1857: ITS SAD AND CRUEL ASPECT 








By Dr. R. C MAJUMDAR, M.A, Ph.D. 

EXT year India who are likely to exaggerate the 
will celebrate, : crime of the Indiens, 

with due solem- we gg —— moyement The first acts of cruelty were 
nity, the cente- o 185 as been treated one- those perpetrated at Meerut on 
nary of the | sidedly by historians. The author | May 10, which saw the beginning 
great revolu- | makes here an objective study of | 9f the Mutiny of Sepoys. There 
tionary move- — EVRY. — was an indiscriminate massacre 
ment that  con- mis on both sides. | of Europeans, anë “Hindus and 





Muslims were strred by one 





vulsed the whole 
woman, 


h 


of North India from one end to the other, Apart from 
the many stirring incidents that marked it throughout 
its course, it also recalls to our mind many side-issues 
which are of great interest and no less important 
for the study of human nature and human civilisa- 
tion. I propose, in this paper, to deal with one of 
these, viz. the atrocities committed on both sides. 
These were of so horrible a nature that some have 
expressed a desire that a veil should be drawn over 
them. But with a few honourable exceptions, Eng- 
lish writers, and following them others, have drawn 


impulse to slaughter the Feringhees, man, 
child," Helpless women were  butchered without 
mercy, and children were slaughtered under the very 
eyes of their mothers. But al] this was done not 
merely by the sepoys but also by the criminals 
released from prison by them, and by the usual 
goonda elements of the town who never fail to 
reap full advantage of the absence of law and order. 


The scene was repeated at Delhi. A number of 
European men and women were done to death by 


the sepoys in cold blood, and their example was 
followed by the scum of the population whc ioined  - 
them. “Every house occupied by European or - 
Eurasian was attacked and every Christian upon 
whom hands could be laid was killei. There was 
no mercy and there were no quarters". - Bs 


the veil over the excesses of the English, but not 
« over those of the Indians. Historical truth demands 
,wKhat the veil should be drawn aside, and an objec- 

tive study made of the atrocities on both sides. 


In describing these, it is necessary to state, 
at the very outset, that we are dependent for our 


. information almost exclusively upon British writers, - 


irae acts of cruelty were perpetrated by the - 
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ghastly character in Allahabad is thus described 
in a letter from Banaras, dated June 16, 1857: “A 
gang of upwards of two dozen sepoys....cut into 
two an infant boy of two or three years of age, 
while playing about his mother; next they hacked 
into pieces the lady; and while she was crying out 
of agonising pains for safety...... felled, most 
shockingly and horridly, the husband". 


THE TERRIBLE RETRIBUTIO N 


Then came the terrible retribution. General 
Neill, who proceeded from Calcutta, in May, 1857, 
with a regiment towards Banaras and Allahabad, 
gave written instructions to his officer Major Reinaud 
“to attack and destroy all places en route close to 
the road occupied by the enemy.” “Certain guilty 
villages were marked out for destruction and all the 


men inhabiting them were to ‘be slaughtered.” 
Reinaud faithfully carried out his chief’s order,‘ as. 


» 
LT 


. would appear from the following passage in Russell's . 
. Diary : “An officer who was attached to, Reinaud's. 
, column told me that'fhe executions of natives were > 
/ . lndiscrinifháte to-the.last degree.... | 
forty-two-mien were hanged on the road-side, and a ^ 


batch of twelve ten were executed because their 
faces were 'turned the wrong; way' when they were 
met on the march. All the villages in his front 
were burnt when he halted, and mothers, wives 
and children fell miserable victims to the first swoop 
of English vengeance." Sherer has described a 
similar scene along the line of Havelock’s march. 
“Many of the villages had been burnt by the way- 


side, and human beings there were none to be seen. — 
....the occasional taint in the air from suspended . : 


bodies upon which before our very eyes the loath- 
, Some pig of the country was engaged in feasting.” 


Even before the Martial Law was passed on 
June 9, English ‘military officers were hunting 
down the criminals of all kinds, and hanging them 
up with as little compunction as though they had 
been parish dogs, or jackals, or vermin of a baser 
kind....some young boys, who, seemingly in mere 
sport, had flaunted rebel colours and gone about 
beating tomtoms, were tried and sentenced to 
death....Volunteer hanging parties went out into 
the districts and amateur executioners were not 
wanting to the occasion. One gentleman boasted 
of the numbers he had finished off quite ‘in an 


artistic manner’, with mango trees for gibbets and. 


elephants for drops, the victims of this wild justice 
being strung up, as though for pastime, in ‘the 
form of a figure of eight’....Officers, as they went 
to sit on courts-martial, swore that they would hang 
their prisoners, guilty or innocent... .Prisoners, 
condemned to death after a hasty trial, were mocked 
at and tortured by ignorant privates before their 
execution, while educated officers looked on and 


approved....Old men who had done us no harm, and 


helpless women with sucking infants at their breasts 
felt the weight of our vengeance, no less than the 
vilest malefactors.”’ 


NORMAL WAY OF PUNIS HMENT 


One of the normal punishments of the sepoys 
was to blow them from the mouth of a gun. Forty 
sepoys were thus blown up on June 10, at Peshawar, 


in the presence of the whole garrison and thousands 


of outsiders. Lord Roberts wrote afterwards that 
it was a horrible sight, but had to be done “to show 
these rascally Mussalmans that, with God’s help 
Englishmen will still be the masters of India.” <A 


+ musket balls was opened upon the wretched pa 
s Sengers from both banks of the river; and presen 
: the thatch of the boats burst ino a blaze", Many 
perdent the sick and wounded, were burnt tc 
death, while the rest, including some women Ww. 
- Children in arms, took to the river. Many of thes 
^" were killed and a number of them were made cap 


In two days => 


. with certainty. 


on being covered with blood and fragment of fi sh 
the head of one poor wretch fel upon a bystandei 


and hurt him." 


The sepoy mutineers at Karpur mostly belong 
ed to the localities where these cruelties were per 
petrated. So we pass en to the next scene when 
the provoked sepoys went one stage further anc 
improved upon what the English soldiers did. Th 
violent deeds of Nana Sahib and his sepoys are we 
known even to the school boys, but must be mem 
tioned in fairness to the other side. | b 


$ 


ji 


An agreement was reached between Nana Sa 
and General Wheeler, the commender of the besie; 
ed British forces at Kanpur, that they should t 
allowed to go by river from Kanpur to Allahabac 


a| 
| 
But as soon as they boarded tke forty boats k 4 
ready for them, “a murderous fire of grapeshot an 
4 
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tives. Only a single boat escaped, but it was later 
seized, and only four of its occupants fled with 
their lives to tell the tale of this grave tragedy. E 


NANA'S REVENGE: BIBIGHAR STORY — — 


Whether Nana Sahib was personally responsible 
for this tragic episode, will perhaps never be know! 
But other incidents are reportec 
which show that his thirst for tke blood of English 
man was not a whit less than Neill’s for that of 
Indian. An old gentleman, supposed to be a m er. 
chant, his wife and two children, both in neit 
teens, were brought before him, and he caused them 
to be shot on the spot. Later, on June 10, ar 
English lady travelling with her four children fror 
N. W. P. to Calcutta, while passing through Ka 
pur, was taken before Nana, and they were all sho 
The same fate was dealt out to another lady unde 
similar cireumstances on the day following. On the 
12th a number of European fugitives from Fategarh, 
mostly women and children, numoering 126 (accord i 
ing to Malleson, 169), were coming down in boats 
to seek refuge in the British canconment at Kanpur, 
They were seized and carried to Nana. All the 
meh, with the exception of three, were killed in h 
presence, and the women and caildren, along with 
the other English prisoners, wh> were taken from 
the riverside, were kept in a small house known as 
Bibighar. ; 


But Nana’s cruelties reached their climax ir 
his treatment of these prisoners. As soor as he 
heard that Havelock’s relieving army had reached 
the neighbourhood of Kanpur, he issued orders for 
the massacre of the women amd children in the 
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Bibighar. There were four or fve men among 
captives, these were brought forth and killed in 
presence of Nana. Then a party of sepoys was ser 
to shoot the women and childrea. But th^ sepoy 
were more humane than their master and fired at 
the ceiling. Then some butchers were called. ey 
went in with swords or long kmives, and slashed 
the women and children to death. And there the 
bodies lay, some only half deai, all through the 
night. Next morning the dead end the dying were 
brought out ard thrown into an adjacent well. $ 
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cruelties emanated from hostile sources. But they with astonishment and ‘rage. when they learned. 
have been repeated by several witnesses. Even fate, but Cooper went on with his task, He | 
—— tn any nee picos Ns ni — self describes the scene as follows: ^ ^. © 

8 o deny the tact that Nana's fiendis "About 150 having been thus executed, one of 
cruelty has for ever tarnished the fair name of the executioners swooned away, and a little respite a 
India, which rightly boasts of an age-long humane was allowed. Then, proceeding, tae number had . 


culture. arrived at 237; when the district officer was inform- du 


: | ed that the remainder refused to come out of the — 
NEILL’S COUNTER VENGEANCE bastion, where they had been imprisoned temporarily, 
When Neill reached Kanpur shortly after this 


a few hours before....The doors were opened, and, 
behold ! Unconsciously the tragedy of. Holwells — 

ghastly scene was enacted, he took a terrible ven- Black Hole had been reenacted....Forty-five bodies, 

geance which can better be imagined than described. dead from fright, exhaustion, fatizue, heat, and E 

To the indiscriminate hanging of the guilty and the 

innocent: alike,—virtually amounting to a mass mas- 


partial suffocation, were dragged into light.” A. n 

These, dead and dying, along with their mur- 

Sacare, — he added two refinements which he has Yooper — 
himself described with great glee. Ile made the 


dered comrades, were thrown into £ well. y? 
exultingly remarks: ‘There is a wel at Cawnpore; 

ringleaders "first clean up a certain portion of the 

pool of blood, still two inches deep, in the shed 


but there is also one at Ujnalla.” This short sen- Hi 
tence expresses a great truth which no one, parti- 
where the fearful murder and mutilation of women 
and children took 





"t Thomp- - 
+» #gọn, one of the few English writers who had the . 


M 1 *" 
aed > Le vos 


cularly no Englishman, should ever forget. : 
that "to touch blo most abhorrent to the high- 


- their souls to perdit 
caste Brahmana: 
up the blood; but; Neill continues, “a few lashes 


caste natives; they think by doing so, they doom . 
fon" "The first man, a high: 
and an ex-Subedar, refused to clean. 


soon made the .miscreant accomplish his task". `? 


The other refined cruelty, invented by Neill, was to 
bury all the Brahmanas and to burn all the Mussal- 
mans after they were hanged or otherwise killed. 
The object was the same—to punish the cursed 
miscreants both in this world as well as in the next. 


N COOPER’S ACHIEVEMENTS 

History does not record whether Neill had 
any one in the opposite camp to match him in his 
refined cruelty and far-sighted vision to extend the 
punishment beyond this transient life to eternity. 
But Nana Sahib had undoubtedly his white counter- 
part in Frederick Cooper, the Deputy-Commissioner 
of Amritsar, who emulated Nana as far as his 
limited opportunities enabled him to do so. 

Fortunately for the historian, he has himself 
described his own exploits, so that there can be no 
doubt or uncertainty about them. The story con- 
cerns the 26th N. I, who had mutinied at Lahore 
and fled for their: lives. Weakened and famished 
after forty miles’ flight, they tried to cross the Ravi: 
but 150 were shot by the villagers assembled, and 
drowned,’ The main body took refuge in an island 
of the river, and Cooper pursued them in armed 
boats. “The doomed men with joined palms crowd- 
ed down to the shore on the approach of the boats, 
one side of which bristled with about sixty muskets, 
besides. sundry revolvers and pistols....In utter 
despair forty or fifty dashed into the stream; and 
the sowars being on the point of taking pot shots 
at the heads of the swimmers, orders were given 
not to fire”. 


The sepoys, simple and un-sophisticated country 
folk as they were, thought that they would be tried 
in a regular manner. But nothing was further from 
Cooper’s mind. He continues: “They evidently 
were possessed of a sudden and insane idea that 
they were going to be tried by a court-martial, after 
some luxurious refreshment. In conseyuence of 
which, thirty-six stalwart sepoys submitted to be 
bound by a singie man, and stocked like slaves into 


"we 2 hold in one of the two boats emptied for the 


purpose". Two hundred and twenty-eight prisoners, 
. thus secured, were put in a bastion at the police 


station. Next morning, August, 1, 1857, the pri- 


soners were pinioned. tied together, and brought out 
. thus, in batches of ten, to be shot. They were filled 
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"He did this for he knew * 
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courage and fairness to describe the British atroci- — 


ties, justly observes :. “I see no reason why Cooper 


should be denied the immortality he craved so - 


earnestly. Let his name be remembered with Nana 


Sahib's", | 
It is a moot point to decide whether the origi- 


ry ý 


nality of the idea of throwing the dead and the 


dying into a well belongs to Nana alone or also to 


E. 


Cooper. Perhaps the credit should be given to both, - 


for it is very doubtful if Cooper had heard of the 
^15, 
when he unconsciously imitated them. on Agi b a 


incidents that happened at Kanpur on J 


HORRORS OF SACK OF DELHI 
The fall of Delhi (September, 20, 1857) wa 


followed by indiscriminate murder end plunder on - 
According to officia. report, "there — 
was not a house that had not been ransacked and 


a massive scale. 


plundered, friends and foes of the Government suf- 
fering to an equal extent." 
mockery. 


"20 


. 
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The tril was a mere ~ 
"The judges were in no mood to show 


ate. ta 


mercy. Almost all who were tried were condemned; 


and almost all who were condemned were sentenced 
to death." An English lady heard reports that the 


soldiers bribed the executioners to keep the sepoys  - 
a long time hanging, as they liked tc see the crimi- 
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nals dance a 'Pandies' hornpipe, as t3ey termed the 


dying struggles of the’ wretches. 


“The English 


officers used to sit by, puffing at their cigars, and 


look on'at the convulsive struggles of the victims." 

The horrors of the sack of Delhi were fully 
kept alive even in the next generation. According 
to the information supplied to Blunt on the spot 
in 1883, "the English soldiers slew and destroyed 
some thousands of innocent men in revenge for the 


death of about one hundred. The old Loharo chief — 


assures us that 26,000 persons were killed by the 
soldiers or hanged or shot or blown up during the 
eight months following the capture of the city. The 
city was deserted, and whole quarters and suburbs 
razed to the ground." 


Details of this type might fill a volume. But 
enough has been said to indicate -he nature of 
barbarous and inhuman  cruelties 
petrated during the outbreak of 1857. Indeed it 
seems to have been “a contest betwe»n two savage 
races, capable of no thought but that regardless of 
all justice or mercy, their enemies should be 
terminated". : 

The centenary of 1857 necessariy recalls also 
its blackest-spot. -Many would perhaps. 
a veil over it, but it is necessary, im the interest 

( Continued 
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Crocodile 's Head Study Showing the Deadly Se 


jaws” : The creature's jaws are provided 
with a terrible array of sharp, conical teeth 
planted in sockets and the function of this for- 
-midable armoury is to seize and hold its prey. 
The brute rends and mangles its victim, tearing 
"b it to pieces with sudden jerks and lateral move- 
\, ments of its head and the fore part of its body. 





"WEAPONS IN NATURE'S ARMOURY 


LIFE worth living always means 
some struggle or endeavour. 'The 
plant has least of it. It does not 
thrust against unfriendly influen- 
ces, but it parries. Deep in the 
heart of the living creature there 
is the power of answering back 
effectively, so that its life is pre- 
RI served. Among animals this is 
much more marked; they thrust as well as parry. 





One does not suppose that the heat of the sun, 

' the frost of winter, the breakers on the shore, the 
X sandstorm in the desert, and so on, are unfriendly 
$s to animals, That is a word that doesn’t fit. But 
animals have to struggle against them, and when 
‘we come to discuss animals in their homes from 


Pole to Pole we shall see how interesting that kind : 


of struggle is, and how intense — as Tennyson saw 
so clearly :-— i 


“For Wife is mot as idle * 
But iron dug from central gloom, 


And heated hot: with burning tears, 
Ande dipt in baths of hissing tears, 


.. And battered by the shocks of doom 
ur To shape and use.” 


The chief reasons for the struggle of living 
creatures are four in number ;— 
In the first place organisms or living creatures 


By U. C. CHOPRA 


Almost any part of an animal may be con- 
verted into a weapon. Horns and hoofs, teeth - 
and claws are among the more obvious wea- 
pons in Nature's armoury, and in tracing their 


development it is interesting to note that, just 
as in the story of human warfare, each suc- 
ceeding instrument of death brought into 
being the means for its repulsion or evasion. 





tend to multiply so rapidly that there is no room 


or food for them all. 


In the second place, the plan of Nature is a 
chain of reincarnations, the higher forms eat the 
lower, and the lower forms (among animals) often 
struggle against being eaten. 


In the third place, a vigorous organism is self- 


assertive, a bit of a hustler, sticking out its elbows 


in the crowd. 


In the fourth place, outside conditions are often 
changeful, and living creatures must struggle to 
keep their foothold. 


WEAPONS OF EARLY MAN 


In early days man had to struggle with : 
beasts, and for a long time he mus- ‘have. ae 
“discretion the better part of valour’, for he was 

(Continued Ón Page 144) 
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NCOMPARABLY, the most in- 
tricate phenomenon in the life of 
an individual is the miracle of 
rocreation. The process of ferti- 
fization becomes an. inevitable 
means of reproduction in higher 
me animals. This is not anything like 
airy-nothing affair, but it works 
in a very implict manner to bring 


— nd the mother togeth 
ially endowed reproductive cells, a sexual congress 
39ecomes a necessity andthe wedlock works for a 

ender trap for it in disguise. From time imme- 
norial, this has been the process by which a new life 
s formed ‘out of the union of pre-existing sex cells 

nd thus transcending the organic limit of a genera- 
tion. The phenomenon continues for ever, so that 
he life never extinguishes, The entire range of 
ertilization process is charged with so much of 
subtlety and naivete, so time-specified and remark- 
ably elaborate, that often unscientific predilections 
ire brought to bear upon the subject to diffuse the 
rue tale of fertilization, However, such attitude is 
inwanted, because, now, more accurate observations 
have been made with better experimental techniques 
with no little exactitude at the crucial point when 
ife begins. The moment of fertilization is a moment 
of destiny; what is to become a human being is a 
tiny bead of substance, smaller than a full stop, 
impregnated with an inherent quality to divide and 
develop into an adult being. 


SELF-PERPETUATING UNITS - 


Nature is almost prodigal in arrangement to- 
wards the formation of the reproductive units inside 
the body. Both sexes contain special glands where 
the self-perpetuating units originate and pass 
through the various stages of ripening. These 
glands are testis and ovary. Inside them, complex 
specializations leading to the formation of sper- 
matozoa and ovum take place. The biological 
process of manufacturing the sperms is called 
.Spermatogenesis and Oogenesis for the egg-produc- 

tion. In spite of their difference in details, both 
are comparable in their essential respects. The 
production of reproductive units or gametes as they 
are called, is under hormonal control of the pitui- 
tary gland of the brain which stirs up and sets in 
the reproductive mechanism. Both processes 
` undergo through three essential phases of multiplica- 


tion for increase of number of cells; growth for 
increase in size and maturation for the reduction of — 


chromosome numbers. Each of these stages render 
complexities necessary: for a generative cell. The 
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LIFE BEGINS AT ZER 


By Dr. SIVATOSH MOOKERJEE, M.Sc., Ph.D. (Edin), F.R.M S. 


bout t ial reproductive units from the father. . 
i pap vil Mig To achieve the union of spe-~ ~ 


-` immature eggs of which a few only will mature. 


‘diameter of about 0.2 m.m. and the total length | f 
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essential factor in the self-perpetuating units is t 
manifest a way to half the nuclear elemen S—a 
intricate phenomenon to suit the future union of tw 
cells and to restore the basic number of chrome 
somes, All sperms, produced in course of sperm: 
togenesis, are functional. However, n a set of fou 
only one is functional in case of Oogenesis. Othe 
three degenerate ova have nothing to do with th 
actual process of fertilization. ^30 S 
ASTRONOMICAL FICURES a 

Not until puberty, can individuals produc 
functional reproductive cells. In human males, th 
production of spermatozoa begins with puberty a ns 
lasts till late in life. In woman folks, on the o he: 
hand, the egg-producton commences with the pubert; 
till menopause. It has been caleulated that a womai 
is capable of producing about 400 eggs during he 
whole life time; producing normally one egg pe 
month, 12 eggs annually till the end ef her fecundit 
period. Though in some exceptional cases, her 
may be more than one egg being prcduced monthly 
In contrast to this, a normal human male is capa le 
of producing at the rate of 50 million sperms a day 
and about 500 billion sperms duriag an ave age 
normal life. In a single seminal discharge for ¢ 
healthy man, there are some £00.000,000 tc 
500,000,000 spermatozoa liberated. This may seem 
like a terrible wastage of sperms when only one 
sperm fertilizes, but release of less than 80 million 
sperms in a single sexual act, has Nttle chance oi 
begetting children, Failure to produce adequate 
number of sperms is a frequent cause of human 
Infertility. Unlike the astronomicel figures of 
spermatozoa, the single human ovum 3s shed between 
the 12th and 21st day of a menstrual cycle, counting 
from the first day of uterine discharge, the 15th day 
has been the centre of incidence. Normally one 
ovum is shed in each cycle, there may be two or e ven 
more. A significant point in this connection is that 
the ovary has been seen to contain = few thousand 


However, the rate of egg-production in some animals 
like fish is extraordinary, there may be ak out 
10,000,000 eggs and in some sea-urctin the number 
may go upto 20,000,000. The mechanism of 
reproduction is different in human beings; one egg 
against millions of sperms is suffizient for he 
PPM | Ad 

The relative structure, size, shape, volume of 
eggs and sperms are worth comparing. The ovum is 
almost pherical whereas a spermatozcon is more or 
less elongated having a head, a midde piece - and 
a long flagellated tail. Ripe human ovum has a 


a sperm ıs about 0.05 m.m. or it is abcut 1/500th of 
an inch, It has been estimated that about 100,000 
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sperms could -find . inside an egg.» Out -of the - 
entire length of each sperm, the tail comprises nine ` 
tenth of the length. 


Å. 


In older „days, there .has been a. serious. mis- 


conception about the structure of a sperm. Many 
erroneously thought that inside a sperm there is a 
miniature human being awaiting growth, ‘This 
unborn tiny creature, they called a — ‘Manikin’. 
However, recent studies have com- 
pletely dispelled this fantastie no- 
tion and have proved beyond any 
doubt that the head of a sperm 
contains the vital element of 
nucleus and no miniature human- 
being is to be found there, Of. 
late many excellent - electronmi-- 
|. eroscope photographs: Of sperms 

=- ' have been taken. - “The. ‘nucle 

the sperm unites. with: the 
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ACTIVATI ON OF THE- EGG 


The ovum: “waits apon: the. ~~ 
oviduct for the sperm to come and 
activate its ‘development. | One of 
the essential prerequisites in the 
process of fertilization is that both.» — 

sex cells must. be in the proper ` 
state of ripeness: Thé'sperms make‘ 
an entry into thei female génerative 
tract through coitus near the open- — 
ing of the uterus and make their ' 
way up the female tract. The total 
time required by human Sperms to 
reach the egg is not known but it - 
cannot be more than a few hours ` 
at most. "The forward| progress 
of sperms is at the. rate of about 
1.5 m.m. a minute and they have 
to go a distance of about 5 inches. 
It has been previously thought that 
the active transport. of sperms in- 
side the oviduct is mainly due to 
some chemical attraction from the 
ovum, But this idea of chemotaxy- 
"Sis of sperms is ; gradually losing 
ground and their. ‘transport seems 
to be a phenoménon of their own 
lashing movements. of the tail. 
There are some. animals, unlike 
human beings, where the. sperm does not fertilize the 
egg immediately after coitus but lie dormant in the 
female generative tract for some time. In some bats, 
the coitus takes ‘place in autumn and fertilization. 
does not take plage until the next spring. In rabbit, 
sperms are viable: for sixty days inside the female 
reproductive s em. In common fowl, the sperms 
may be stored for two to three weeks and normal: 
fertilization results by these sperms. The transit of 
sperms in dogs and.in mouse is rather quick and 
active spermatoZea:are often found near about the. 
ovary after half an "hour or so of the coitus, In 


human beings, there: are doubtful. records of sperms _ 
- for two or more weeks in' the: oviduet after coitus; ae 
_ there is no good reason to. believe "that. ‘sperms can a 
. fertilise after a day or two. Similarly, the ins S F 
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in fertilization is more of a quiescent nature and | n 





Manikin — erroneous 
of 
assuming that a miniature -_ 
human ` being sits inside it. 
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found to agglutinate the moving sperms. , z 
tionis a condition of;semiparalysis which may Ye 
.,Versible and sperms generally produce: sofn 
- "Àntifertilizin' to. revitalise their , ownself ‘f 
cessful fertilization. It is to:be understood- in 
“text that both ‘Fertilizin’ ahd ‘Auntizertilizin’ i 
include a. number of opposing. ÉFemical relig 
taking place at different time levels. from th 
of: spérms in oviduct to actual AE i cp 
mutual antagonistic reactions work ‘for e 
mem malg, a k — brid. 
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eventuality of fertilization- becomes- av living T 
it is the beginning of a new life. The role i 


until the sperm comes and” ‘activetes, does * 
a new series of changes in the form of ‘cell. d: 
cell growth and cell organization z0 reach» the 
condition. However, all these changes in e 
ey possible if it has been activated’ by a a Wea perm 
otherwise all the 5romises of futué 
development in di dis ; Wil. a E: 
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The process of: fertiliz Y s 
now understood as an outcois TA 
a series of chemical inte ct 
between the two:differeht sub 
tances liberated’ ky‘the spertis a 
ovum. The substances of, the*oy 
are called ‘Fertil zin’.. and » 
the sperms are 
their names Suggest, the, pu 
tances are antazonistic 
property to’ — other. 
the time of fertilization, - 
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ful mechanism but.it is-surprising. 
ly short-lived. Ferhaps for this 
reason, the sperms store be. 
energy and show no sign. of.move- 
ment inside the testis. As Soon as 
they: are introduced into the femal 
generative’ tract; “they begin the 
~,- tad-pole-likke. m, moyernents, Tt i is no 
— that. “the” 
. of: their - 
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WEAPONS IN NATURE'S ARMOURY 





| ee : Bec 
“Sword-Like Weapon in African elephant": Wild 
tusker's way of dealing with a charging beast is 
first to pin down with his tusks and then 
to kick it away to its eternal doom. 





(Continued From Page 139) ; 


not strong compared with a lion, or swift compared 

with a panther. His only weapons, to begin with, 
were sticks and stones, and he had no armour save 
a skin shield. His safety was in his wits. 


It is likely that he would pick up some ideas 
` from watching his rivals, for he might notice that 
Some beasts of prey lay in ambush, that others 
posted sentinels, and that others found strength in 
union. It is also very probable that he got hints 
from animals in regard to weapons, and that he 
imitated horns and claws, teeth and stings. In fact 
we know that early man used parts of animals in 
fashioning some of his weapons. Thus the story 
goes that Ulysses was killed by a fish-bone, and 
when we inquire further into the matter we find 
that this was a sharp-toothed spine that one of the 
Sting-rays bears near the end of its tail. The Sting- 
ray is a near relative of the skate, and when it 
lashes out with its tail it can give a terrible wound. 
The Sting-ray’s spine would obviously make a very 
formidable spear-head. It would be an interesting 
exercise to make a long comparison between man’s 
weapons and those of animals. Some very strange 
things would be discovered. 

Some fish are actually poisonous, others are 
capable of giving an alarming electric shock, and 
in these cases the coloration and appearance of the 
fish serves as a warning. In other cases where 
the males and females are of markedly different 


appearance, the males are the more ferocious-look- 


ing and this serves more than one useful purpose. 
` Compared with human beings, fish are short- 





sighted. The lens of the eye is spherical or globular, 
and the range of perfect vision cannot be more than 
a few feet. Consequently, in order to escape from 
its enemies all a fish has to do is to make a short 
and swift dash out of its enemies' sight. In the 
great majority of cases this is sufficient, and the 
muscular arrangement of the fish's body secures 
this sudden dart out of sight. When it is not so, 
it is difficult to see how such defenceless fish as 
mackerel or herring could survive, in spite of their 
enormous fecundity. The effect of the monstrous 
or horrible appearance of a large number of species 
of fish is, therefore, unquestionably in use to 
frighten away or warn off other species, 


MONSTROUS AND DEADLY FISH 


Take, for instance, the horrid sea-scorpions, the 
family to which they belong comprises the ugliest 
collection of sea-monsters available. The general 
appearance of this disagreeable fish, especially of 
the head, can only be described as monstrous and 
thus trespassers are warned off, since these fish are 
provided with poisoned dorsal spines. These spines 
are in their terminal portions provided with a deep 
groove on either side at the lower end, in which is 
a pear-shaped gland containing a milky poisonous 
fluid: The wounds made by these fish are often 
deadly. 

_ A few fishes are provided with poison glands, 
similar in function to those possessed by poisonous 
snakes, and if these fishes are handled incautiously 
when alive, they are capable of inflicting a wound 
which in extreme cases may be fatal to a human 
being, and in any case produces partial paralysis 
which may last for months. 

These poison glands. are not associated with the 
teeth or fangs of the fish, but with 
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“Common Sea Urchin : A Combination of 
Armour and Weapons" : This wonderful crea- 
ture of the sea is literally a starfish covered 
with strange appendages — spines, sheers, pincers 
and grapnels. The mouth is furnished with five 
teeth and near the tip of spines are located the 
little poison bags that prove fatal to victims. 
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situated either in the back fin, as in the Weevers; 
or in the tail as in the Sting-rays. These poisonous 
fish have a very unattractive appearance and are 
doubtless repellent in respect to other fishes, 


There are some other fishes that give poisonous 
wounds as the Weever does, and in an American. 
Toad-Fish, the apparatus is more perfect, for each 
of the spines has a central canal up which the poison 
flows. Even with the doctor's help the wound is 
sometimes slow to heal. 


The Sting-rays or devil fish have a formidable 
barbed spine behind the fin. 


FISH WITH WATER GUN 


Malayan Archer fish has evolved the water gun, 
but rather as a legitimate means of livelihood: than: 
as a weapon pure and simple. "The little fish squirts 
a jet of water from its spout-shaped lips at any 
chance fly perching on water-side vegetation, and 
the insect, fairly struck, is quickly engulfed as it 
falls upon the surface of the water. Rarely does 
the Archer fish fail to hit the. target. 


The muscular system in some ‘fish is modified 
in a peculiar fashion so that electric organs have 
evolved -out of the muscular. substance. | The so- 
called Eel of Brazilian waters has the tail muscles— ` 


-~ which constitute. four-fifths of the body—converted . 


fai a MIS 


into powerful batteries. A. six-foot, Eel being able 
to give a shock of several hundred volts, the power 


being chiefly utilized to kill or stun the prey.. 


Horses and men have been drowned by this fish. 


The Catfish of Arabia has the entire body wall 
converted into an electric organ, the fish being in- 
vested with one big battery as with a garment. It 
uses this weapon, not like most electric fish to stun 
its prey but to shock other fishes into. disgorging 
their meals, rad! it appropriates, - 


MASSAGE BY ELECTRIC RAY 


The electric rays or a torpedo ray, are common 
in all warm seas and notify their presence to anyone 
treading on them as they lie buried in sand in a 
very dramatic manner. A big electric ray or torpedo 
ray can give a shock of about thirty volts, the 
batteries being arranged in the form of hexagonal 
cylinders laid out vertically in two groups, one on 
either side of the body. Like the electric Eel it has 
been used in aquarium to light electric bulbs, ring 
bells, and otherwise turn its batteries to account. 


In olden times this fish supplied a crude form of 
vibro-massage for rheumatic sufferers. The patient 
stood on the fish for as long as the physician ordered 
or for his own powers of endurance decreed. 


wisdom the gigantic creature of the seas, is not 
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“Teeth As Weapons”: This Angler Fish | 
known as the Sea-devil and is famous for | 
dreadful teeth. It gives a murderous bite and the 
sharp teeth are pierced into the victim’s body. | 
D 
really a fish, but.a mollusc, It has been known from | 
time immemorial, as it is frequently carved 
Greek objects of art such as vases, gems, coins ai 
ornaments. The Octopus has eight long tentacles o! 
arms provided with suckers. Some of the tribe hayes 
ten arms, and are quite capable of attacking the | 
largest sea creatures. Even whales are not exemp d 
from their attacks, as frequently whales, killed - y 
whaling ships, have their bodies scarred off all over 
with saucer-shaped ulcerated depressions marking . 
the grip of the octopus. Ja 
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It is often about the size of a large orange and 

among the spines it looks like « hedgehog. The 
shell is covered with regularly arranged sharp 1 
spines, moving on ball and socket joints, and help- 
ing the little creature in locomction. Among the 
large spines there are many minute spines with three 
snapping blades on the end of a &alk. At the base 
of each blade in some of these snapping spines there 
is a poison bag, and the poison exudes near the tip. 
Some kinds of sea-urchins have a little poison-ba 
near the tip of their ordinary spines. If the shar 
tip enters the skin of man and breaks off, some of 
the poem gets in, and the result 5 a painful wound, 
(Contirued on Pape 147), 
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E. The moment of: fertilization, the 

. wave of negativity has passes and 
== the successful sperm enters the 
P ovum through the ‘fertilization cone’. 










Continued From Page 143) . | |... 
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imagination. However to a microscopist, it is a 
he rd fact of reality. — B ! i 

HEREDITARY SUBSTANCES. ` ^  " 
i In all mammalian fertilization, before the 
actual entry of the spermatozoon, the covering of 
the egg is broken down to enable it to go into the 
fold of ovum. The biochemical analysis! 
brought to notice that the- covering of the egg 


(Corono radiata) is made up of hyalorunic acid coat- 
ing which tends to block the’ enzymes of the egg. 
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are translated may seem extraordinary and defy the. 
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 Wegenerates after entry. But in other animals, only 


" .., than it marks the beginning 
~> Which strives to achieve the adult dimension of the: 


"has already => 


That is why the hyalorunic-acid-covering’ has got to mi 


be removed in order to activate the 


also contain an enzyme—the hyalorunidase—to- dis- 
perse the hyalorunic acid covering of the egg. | 
.  . The real implication of the hyalorunie acid and 
the hyalorunidase reaction is to permit the sperm 
nucleus to enter the ovum. The extraordinary fact 
remains that only one sperm is passable into the 
egg though in some forms polyopermy' may be the 
regular case. In such cases, others soon degenerate 
after the entry, leaving one to function. YU 

f Even today, there is no adequate explanation 
to offer why only one sperm enters and not thou- 
sands of them in mammals. However, quite a detail 
has been worked on the point when a sperm actually 
enters the egg. It is believed in some quarters that 
as Soon as the first sperm has touched the surface 
of the egg, a wave of negativity passes on quickly 
Mi round the egg, thereby denying the entry to 
other sperms. The lucky one is then engulfed by a 
fine projection (fertilization cone) from the egg sur- 
face which literally drags the Sperm into its fold. 
A contrary behaviour, at this critical moment, is 
sl by the egg itself when it cannot be said to 
be entirely inactive but it is full of mechanical dyna- 











micity to ensure fertilization. In human feztiliza- 
| is taken 


E it is believed that the entire sperm 
into the egg including the long tail Which soon 
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ovum. The 
sperms, in addition to chemicals so far discussed, 
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the head and the middle piece find the entry, the 
tail is left behind. The entry of sperm nucleus 
brings the message of a new life. The hereditary 
transactions of the paternal and maternal elements, 
resident in two nuclei then intermingle with one 
another so that the chromosome-numbers in the 
newly created individual may be conveniently again 
brought back to the normal number, as it were 


before the reductive division has taken place. 
THE GOLDEN THRESHOLD 


In the true prospective of organic evolution, 
the process of fertilization should be viewed as a 
golden threshold in the initiation of a new life, 
originating out of the union of two specially 
endowed cells. As long as they are not united, 
sperms and ovum are a part of the father and the 
mother respectively, but no sooner they are united 
of & new generation 


race to which it belongs. After the fertilization 
has been accomplished, the new development is 
heralded in the fertilized egg at the time when it 
loses much of its cell contents’ which come out 
through the surface of the egg. The entire volume 


of the newly constituted cell thus falls. appreciably.. 
The sperm nucleus and the egg nucleus immediately 


after fertilization resolve into distinct chromosomes 
which divide equatorially and two daughter cells 


receive the equal number of paternal and maternal. 


chromosomes. ‘The first division in the fertilized egg 


and organization of cells which set in the condition: 
for the ultimate emergence of. an. adult, being. This 


marks the triumphant end of fertilization. In fact 


it is the gateway through which the stream of life 


always passes on. It affords the bringing about of 
: the endless variety of maternal and. paternal here- 
. ditary-stuff; thereby it is at work to enlarge the 


i. (Continued on Page 159) 
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£ 
- The biochemical reactions during the fertiliza- 
tion, sperm brings hyalorunidase (C) to destroy 
the covering of the hyalorunic acid (B) so that 
the eggsubstance (A) may be. activated. 





is followed by many more divisions, differentiation. 
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WEAPONS IN NATURE'S ARMOURY 





(Continued From Page 145) 


often slow to heal. Thus the sea-urchin is well 
equipped with a combination of armour and weapons. 


HOW BIG JELLY-FISH STING 


A typical creature of the surface waters of the 
seas is about two feet or more across. A high-power 
microscope reveals each sting as a barbed dart, with 
Sharp flukes, folded close to a shaft to which is 
attached a neatly coiled line. Contact with a foe 
touches off the whole apparatus by means of a hair- 
trigger, and the barbed dart, suddenly expanded, 
plunges into living tissue. Shaft and line are drag- 
ged after it, and when hundreds of such darts find 
their way into a bather’s blood stream; as when he 
collides with a big jelly-fish, it is small wonder he 
later suffers from irritant blisters. 

With few exceptions the amphibians of today 
are naked-skinned. But they make up for the 
absence of armour by the presence of abundant 
poison-glands in the skin. The common Toad is 
doubtless an unpopular creature, credited with the 
habit of spitting of which it is not guilty. It is 





A “Man-Of-War” : A Jelly-fish is a beautiful 
colony consisting of a float from which are sus- 
pended numerous individuals, some  nutritive, 
some locomotor, some tactile, and some reprojuc- 
tive. There is a poison-bag attached to the snap- 
ping spines. When bathing in the sea people are 
sometimes badly stung by coming into its contact. 











“The Hooded Killer" The expanded hood of 
the Cobra which is a temporary dilation of 
the skin of the neck gives a warning. 


not poisonous, but it has, as a means of defence, a 
dirty, whitish secretion in the pores >f the skin 
which has an irritant effect. When excited the Toad 
puffs itself out and exudes beads of this secretion. 
Experiments with birds have shown that if the bird 
has tried & young Toad once or twice, it will not 
touch it again, even if it has had no food for a 
considerable time, 


The poison of a small tree-frog, waich ranges 
from Panama to the Amazons, is used for making 
arrowheads deadly, and also, in a curious way, for 
faking the colours of parrot’s feathers, 


SNAKES CAUSE HUMAN TRAGEDY 


It is common among snakes, that g ands which 
are in ordinary cases quite harmless become venom- 
ous. This gives us a glimpse of one of Neture’s ways 
of working, if we may so say — maxing a new 
thing out of something very old. In snakes the 
poison-glands are made out of transformed upper-lip 
glands or out of a pair of salivary glands, which 
are known in other animals as parotids. The saliva 
in ordinary cases contains a ferment which changes 
starch into sugar; in certain snakes this is replaced 
by a poison. This acts on the nervous system in 
the cobras and their relatives, on the Llood-vessels 
and blood in the rattle-snakes and vipers. 

Always the poison is injected through & hollow 
teeth in the upper jaw, usually by a lightning stroke 
or a chewing action. A few snakes actually squirt 
the venom from their fangs, a notorious example 
being that of the deadly South Africen spitting 
cobra or ring-hals. Its venom invariably causes 
blindness if it enters the eyes, and shomld it pene- 
trate a cut, death follows in an hour or zwo. 

About one-third of the one thousand five hun- 
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May the light 
in your homes shine 


= £e Ww", undiminished throughout 
May the pains of your past karmas vanish. 


Remember, Anacin gives fast, safe and sure 
relief from pain, headache, colds and fever. 


| TABLETS 
Manvfoctured in India by: 
GEOFFREY MANNERS & CO, PRIVATE LTD. 
Magnet House, Dougall Road, Bombay I. 
Trade Mark Proprietors: WHITEHALL PHARMACAL CO., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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“Gaping Jaws and Saw-Like Teeth”; The Jaw 
Lizard or Beaded Dragon has very sharp teeth 
situated along the jaw, like the teeth of a saw. 
The photograph enables us to see the wide-gaping 
jaws of a creature which is ready and willing to 
inflict a terrible bite upon a man or animal that 
attacks it. The skin is covered with bony beads. 


dred odd species of snakes now living are poisonous 
in varying degree. The viper, found in Great Bri- 
tain, inflicts no more than half a dozen “stings” 
on human beings perhaps in the course of a year. 
In contrast to this, the kraits and cobras of India 
alone account for some twenty thousand human 
lives annually. 


VENOMOUS LIZARD OF MEXICO 


It is remarkable that there should be in the 
large order of lizards one case of poisonousness. 
This is the “Gila Monster” or Heloderma of Mexico 
and Arizona, a lizard about two feet long, very 
thick tailed, covered with a bead-work of | bony 
tubercles. Its colours are dark brown mingled with 
orange or yellow, and in the tail region there are 
alternate dark and light rings. 


This strange creature is sluggish during the 
day, but crawls about in the evening in search of 
worms, centipedes, frogs and the eggs of other 
lizards. It possesses glands and fangs like those 
of a snake, but rarely if. ever causes human 
fatalities. 


VARIOUS POISONOUS INSECTS 


Some animals and birds are able to tackle 
venomous snakes with great success, being very 
dexterous in avoiding the bite. The mongoose and 















the Secretary Bird are two good examples, It 
however, that some of the creatvres that deal witi 
snakes are more than dexterous, They have 4 
mysterious inborn power of resistance — í 
immunity — so that if they are bitten the venon 
has no effect. In the same way, if one cobra bite! 
another cobra there is no poisoning. 4 







The Secretary Bird possesses very long legs 
and stands about four feet in height. It is founi 
throughout South Africa, as well as in parts of Eas 
and West Africa. The bird has for long been fame 
as an eater of snakes, both venomous and | 
venomous. Because of the benefts it thus — 
to mankind it is protected by law in many districts 







Many of us have had first-hand experience ol 
insect poisons such as those of tae ant, which con 
sists largely of formic acid, or of the mosquito, bet 
and wasp. In the last mentioned the polson is com 
veyed from two glands, one containing au alkaline 
the other an acid fluid. The ccnsequences of the 
sting are so severe that one is Ed to suspect thai 
the entrance of the instrument was accom 
with the introduction of some diBease-germs. 
is true of the bites of some inseets. It is not th 
bite itself that matters, it is tne introduction i 


(Continued on Page 154, 
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"House Spider Dealing with 
Leg are armed with spurs and mouth with 
terrible jaws. It pounces on the luckiess prey 
and disables it with its fangs. It then proceeds tq 
suck the juices of its capture until only a shrivell- 
ed skin is left. Some species have poison fangs. 
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Greetings 
to ALL 


| HEMANTA 
IKUMAR 
| DEYAS! & BROS., 
|- (PRIVATE) LIMITED. 


Regd. Tata - ISCO Dealers 
21, Maharshi Debendra Road, 
CALCUTTA -7 
Gram — “STEELBAR” * 
Phone — 33-1636 
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THEY WANTED TO BUILD 





ANOTHER TAJMAHAL - 


By K. R. N. SWAMY 


ROBABLY more —— nae 
been Showered on the Taj Mahal 
than on any other handiwork of 


as to whether anyone can build 





"  remáined unanswered, 
many — attempts have been made to build 
a monument equalling, if not excelling. the Grand 
mausoleum at Agra, 


Strangely enough, the. 
by no other person than the ` 
whose love for his Empress, 
resulted in the creation of the ‘Taj Mahal, After 
having built the Taj Mahal, the Emperor felt thai 
it would be befitting to have another mausoleum, 
the exact replica of the Taj Mahal, but in black mar- 
ble, constructed on the other bank of the — sa 
as to nouse his mortal remains. . 


He further decided. to have a. marble ‘bridge E: 
across the Jamuna to connect these two mausoleums,-- 


so that as in life, in death also he and his beloved 
would remain united, 

On completion of the Taj, he ordered the 
master builder to start work on the Black Taj Mahal. 
But it is doubtful as to whether, Shah Jahan, the 


Grand Moghul as he was called, could have financed - 


the building of the-Black Taj Mahal, 


Even in the building of the Taj Mahal, History 
reveals that the Moghul treasury shouldered only one 
third of the expenses, the-rest being borne by contri- 
butions from Maharajahs end Nawabs. Further the 
price of the superior Caucasian Black marble, used 
in the Taj, was five times the price of the pure white 
marble. 

The expense of building the Black Taj Mahal 
would have been at least 160 million rupees, when 


compared to the 32 million rupees spent on the Taj '' 


Mahal. 


Tradition avers, that even while butfding the 
Taj Mahal, Ustad Isa, the master architect, ran 
short of black marble and was forced to use white 
marble soaked in correct chemicals for years, un it 
“acquired the proper black colour. 


Anyhow, the fratricidal wars that, ravaged. fhe 


Empire of Shah Jahan, during his last t years put an 
end to this Grand Scheme, l 


Today, on the bank of the Jamuna, opposite to 
the Taj Mahal, one can see the foundations of a vast 


red sandstone platform: that was to house this’ mau- i 


soleuin. 


Aurangazeb, Shah J aan s successor was not in- 
terested in completing the monument and when Shah 
Jahan died his remains were placed in the same 
crypt where lay the remains of Mumtaj Mahal, "The 
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man.. Often, it has: been argued - 


_the Taj. 
Bo in this. challenge . has — 
although: 


: another edifice more "magnificent pí 


X 


attempt was made . . 
ror Shah Jahan,  - 
Arjmand-Banu-Begum, 
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! brought from the North Indian. quarries 


by side, as they loved each other so strongly," 


Aurangazeb decided, "but to build another such mo- . 


nument would be wasteful à and _Tidigulogs TUÉS 
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AURANGAZEB’S ATTEMPTS yn ie RY em 


get seems a little irdiiical that the second atten 


to jBuild another Taf Mahal was made b; the Empe- 
rot: Aurangazeb himself, 


and better known as Durani Begum. 


v 


^? $he died in Aurangabad and the édifice don 


as the Bibi- ka-Muqbara in Aurangabad is the mau- 
soleuni,Atrangazeb erectéd ir. her memory. The mau- 
soleum*cost him seven lakhs of rupees and took seen 
years to build. 

'Chronicles mention that the marble had to be 
and. -that 
the master architects, Ataulla and Halbat Ra, de- 
>- Signed the; „monument, 


But ‘to any observer, it becomes apparent that 
this monument, (built within seven years of the 
‘completion of-the immortal Taj) while following in 
outline the basic features of the Agra edifice is no 
equal. to it. 

j According to the ENTUM historian Percy 
Brawne, the Bibi-ka-Muqbarga falls far short of the 
Taj in: “that the syrametry. sand simplicity are ‘absent 
(mde qu 
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The "mausoleufn^ is approached by.2 navel ave- 
-nue having a broad pond, with 13 fourtains in the 
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centre. At the end of the avenue, within a spacious 


area stands the monument. The total height of the 
monument is 110. feet above the ground, 


Up toa height Ot:five feet from the terrace, the 
building is of pure marble and above this height the 
superstructure is of stone stucco. On the top the 
huge dome is again of white marble. 


"The decline of the Moghul Empire and the 
. distance the Bibi-ka-Muqbara was from the imperial 
“eapital of Delhi, caused the edifice to fall into dis- 
repair and, Adrangazeb's son, Prince Azam rohna 
it again. 


The centuries that followed had sais — for 
this monument and the costly treasures inside. it-and 
at the beginning of the 20th century, Lord Curzon 
ordered the cataloguing and conservation of old 
China, copperware and carpets that had been lying 
neglected in the Muqbara. Since then, the Nizam's 
Government has spent a lot of- power iL the upkeep 
of the monument, PE 


Lord Curzon took a keen interest in the archi- 


tectural keritage of India and the Indian Archaeolo- 
gical Department owes its present sta-us to -this 
illustrious Viceroy. It was Lord Curzon, who mane * | 


positive. uen to find ae fate of ges 


| time, it was;in memory | -. 
ot his wife, Dilras Banu, ‘surnamed Rahià-ud-durani E 
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Throne and thanks to his efforts, the historic monu- 
ments of Agra have been saved from the ravages of 
e 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY. T AJ" 


- 1 : * 


^ But this Viceroy shad -a greater. ambition 'to tul⸗ 
fil. This’ was to build in . India, an: edifice sto. per-.- 


petuate the memory of Queen V etoria, just like t 


Taj Mahal was meant to keep imm 
of the Queen of Shah Jahan.: ` 


‘The third attempt to raise an edifice to-equal ;. 
the Taj was thus made by Lord Curzon, who had re-. ' 
suscitated the Bibi-ka-Muqbara,.and this has results. 
ed in the building: of the Victoria Memoria] known as . 


the ‘Twentieth Century Taj, in. Calcutta, . . 


- When the news of the death of: Queen Victoria rs 


, 


reached him, a committee was set up to bulld up 8 ... 
‘stately building, which in its shimmering beauty is. . 


a worthy rival-to the Taj in Agra.’ . 


|. ‘T want a mag Sept: shell, Curzon wrote to the ` 
hitect, Sir William’ Emerson, “pure and severe in. .- 


its simplicity with various gallerlésw-and.  cortia 

radiating around its centre ‘space “which will be 

dedicated to the Queens” As it happened, the : 

tect; chose the Italian Renaissance style. for. 

Victoria Memorial Hall. . —— 
; Curzon refused: to; accept‘ the huge offers from 

&ome-of the Indian Princes, feeling as he said, that 


the memorial ought to be erected by the’ contrlbu- 


tions of the thousands rather than that of the few, 
he received within the short space of three months 
nearly 30 lakhs of rupees, 

He was able to say, when he left India three 
years later, that the amount had increased to 52 
lakhs of rupees.  ' j : 


"The foundation: stone was laid by King George’ 


V, when he was the Prince of Wales, in 1906 and was 
declared open by his son, now the Duke of Windsor, 


during his visit to India in 1921. But the final cost, 


of the monument was 72 lakhs of rupees, 

_. Today the 183-foot. high Victoria Memorial is 
one of the most magnificent buildings-tm India, “and 
houses. a priceless collection ofc paintings and. anti- 
ques including one by the Russian, artist Verestagin, 
soa. reputed to be the second biggest, painting in the 
‘world. d Lat whey ened 
‘ANOTHER RIVAL IN MAKING” 


: The fourth attempt to build an edifice equalling 
‘the Taj, is still going on. Four miles from the city 
of Agra, the Radhaswami sect of Hindus are. building 
a monument to their first Guru and in the words of 
one of the architects "when completed, the memorial 
will rival the Taj.” — bl det 
-. The work has been in progress for the past 50 
years at an expense of over 20 lakhs of rupees and 
-aceorcing to the Chief Engineer in charge, Mr. G. S. 
Bhatnagar, only a fraction of the edifice has been 
built so. far. UP ANE 

The monument is to be completed by the end 
of the present century and a model of the building 
as it will appear when completed, is displayed in the 
halls of the Radhaswamy Memorial Society. 


The proposed building has an orlental setting, | 


but different styles have been beautifully combined. 
The original estimate of the expense was 50 lakhs of 
rupees, but it is opined by the builders that when 
completed, the cost may be as high as one crore of 
rupees. The total height of the Memorial will be 193 
feet,.27 feet less than the height of the Taj Mahal. 
.. On ascending to the top of the uncompleted se~ 
cond Hoor, one can see the Taj resplendant in the far- 
off horizon. The Radhaswamy Memorial Hall may 
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Mahal in: beauty, but will cer- claws: of 


THE TALE OF 1857 


(Continued From Page 137) 


should be widely known 
y realised. Besides, it 


. of: Nadir “Shah: Many “an 


parallel to the atrocities 
cominunal . frenzy ine Bengal 


` look upon it as the centenary o 


aspect, -though« anticipated by. ten. years. 
` "So it goes.on, from Tamerlane.(1398 A.D.) tc 


Nadi? Shah (1739), and thén with gradually dimi-™ 


nishing intervals to 1857, and 1946-7. What is the 
use of blinking at.the glaring, though bitterly un- 


` pleasant, truth? Our. national motto is "Truth 


: “The: project. prospered and the: — “for funds. ` triumphs” (satyameva jayate), and we must have 


the courage to-face the truth. You cannot wipe off 
an evil deed: by simply ignoring or forgetting its 
existence, hiding your head in the sands like an 


ostrich. So let us know ^this world as it is, with 


all that is good and all that is bad; and this applies 
not only to the big world outside, but also to the, 
little world in which we live. Constant, reminde 
of an evil is perhaps more salutary than deliberately 
drawing a veil over it. The Hiroshima Day, recently 
celebrated even in India, is perhaps more instructive 
to humanity than the anniversary of Independence 
Day in U.S.A. This is why I have raked up the 
past and laid bare the darkest aspect of the Out- 
break of 1857 on the eve of its Centenary,—LEST 
WE FORGET. 


WEAPONS IN NATURE'S ARMOURY 


microbes. It is from the bite of an infected insect 
that man becomes infected by such terrible diseases 
as malaria, sleeping sickness and the plague. | 


. There are certain soldier white ants or termites 
that squirt fluid at a foe, the said fluid hardening 
in contact with the air so that a luckless spider 
thus sprayed is literally petrified. 


.All spiders kill their prey by means of poisons 
injected through their hollow fangs, but only the 
venom of a few large tropical species affects human 
beings. : * 

Explosives would appear to be the secret of 
one class of creatures only, & family of small and 
obscure beetles that have earned the title of bom- 
bardiers. Several species are native to Great Bri- 
tain, and if disturbed, as by upturning a stone 
beneath which they may be hiding, answer back to 
molestation the obtruder by expelling from their 
body an irritant substance, which explodes in the 
air with a distinct report — thus coming very near 
the horrible modern device of poison gas. * 

Even today we see animal weapons turned 
against their possessors, The deer’s antlers are 
exceedingly tough and springy, and when two bucks 
meet in conflict the horns easily become so inter- 
locked that death by starvation or at the teeth anc 
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Picture shows the Jaina temples in ruins at Pakbira. (Copyright Archaeological Dept.) 


JAINA ANTIQUITIES IN MANBHUM 


By P. C. ROY CHAUDHURY, M.A., B.L. 


T is now almost forgotten that 
the district of Manbhum in 
Chotanagpur -Division of Bihar 
had once been a great centre of 
Jainism. Probably in no other 
district in India could be found 
more ancient Jaina antiquities 
lying in neglect than in Manbhum. 

"^ Manbhum was the district through 
which one had to pass while going from Bengal or 
Bihar to Utkal or Orissa. 


It will be remembered that Jainism as a creed had 
once 4 very great hold on Orissa, The antiquities in 
Klandagiri Caves in Orissa are unique specimens of 
„Jaina antiquities. The famous Jaina King Kharavela 
of Utkal or Orissa came upto Barabar Hills in Gaya 
where he had left his impress. Manbhum was the 
via media through which the contacts between Bihar 
and Orissa were maintained. This may be one of 
the reasons why there are so many Jaina antiquities 
scattered all over the district of Manbhum. 


Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller in India in 
the "th Century A. D., mentions that he came across 
Z province which he called “Safa”. General Cun- 
ningham mentioned that Bara Bazar of the Bara- 
bhum Fargana was the headquarters of this “Safa” 
province. Mr. Hibert, however, identifies Dalni, 
which is near Patkum as the capital of “Safa” pro- 
wince. There are some ancient remains which are 





clearly of Jaina origin at Dalmi hills. Srawakas or 
lay Jainas in this part of the district were a great 
factor at one time. The Srawakas occupied impor- 
tant areas in Manbhum district and were predeces- 
sors to the Bhumij population in Manohum, They 
were inostly engaged in some sort of trade. The 
district of Manbhum was very important for the 
inter-district and inter-province trade routes con- 
necting Benaras, Jagarnathpuri and Tamralipta, an 
important port in Bengal Even now here are & 
large number of Jainas scattered all over the dist- 
rict of Manbhum, For our purposes we have included 
the present sub-district of Dhanbad as a part of 
Manbhum. There is no doubt that Dhanbad will very, 
soon attain the status of a full district. 


PREACHING OF CULT BY MAHAVIRA 


Tradition ascribes to Lord Mahavira aaving visit- 
ed the province of “Safa” when he was on tour for 
the spread of his cult. It is said that the aboriginals 
who were in an overwhelming majority im the “Safa” 
province were not very keen to listen to or follow 
Mahavira and that he was even molested by them. 
But undaunted, Lord Mahavira went about preach- 
nig his cult and ultimately his sense of sobriety and 
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saintliness touched the heart of the tribal population 
and many were converted to Jainaism, 


Balrampur commonly known as Palma Balrampur, 
& village about four miles from Purulia is on the bank 
of river Kasai. There is a temple at Balrampur in 
which there are a number of Jaina images some of 
which are clearly of the Jaina Tirthankars, Some 
of the images have the Jaina Chinhas and are 
apparently quite old. An inscription on a stone fixed 
to a pillar was found at this village. The inscription 


was removed several years back by an agency com- 
monly ascribed to be a Settlement Officer and now 
could be seen fixed by the road side within the Court 
compound. 


At Boram, a big village situated four miles south 
from Jaipur railway station, there are three temples 
in ruin which are said to be constructed by the 
Srawakas or the lay Jainas. These three temples are 
identical in design. These temples have Jaina images 
and were originally Jaina shrines. To the south about 
a mile away from Boram there is a shrine where 
there are images in nudity, This by itself.is a clear 
proof that the images are Jaina in origin. The shrine 
is now taken to be a Hindu temple. 


COLLECTION IN ATNA MUSEUM 


Chandankiari, another village a few miles away 
from Purulia, the headquarters of Manbhum district, 
Ris the place where a large number of Jaina antiqui- 
ties were accidentally found. The collection in Patna 
Museum of the images of the Jaina Tirthankars that 
were found in Chandankiari makes one of the finest 
collections of Jaina antiquities in India, Most of 
these images have been identified by the clear 
Chinhas or special emblems of the Tirthankars, Some 
of the figures are exquisite from the artistic point of 
view. The worksmanship is delicate and superb, ‘They 
are all of the 11th Century A. D. There are two 
other villages within five miles of Chandankiari, 
namely, Kumhri and Kumardagga, where also there 
are some old Jaina images. At both these villages 
inscriptions have been found one of which has been 
removed by a local gentleman, 


Among the other old Jaina remains in Manbhum 
jdistrict, particular mention need be made about the 
Jaina temples and sculptures at the small village of 
Pakbira, twenty miles north-east of Bara Bazar or 
32 miles by Purulia-Puncha Road in Manbhum 
(Purulia) district. They had attracted the attention 
of the Archaeological Department, J, D. Beglar in 
the Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. VIII, men- 
tioned about the remains at Pakbira. 


dMAGE OF SHRI BAHUBALJ! 


A mela is held at Pakbira in the month of Chaitra 
where animal sacrifices used to be held. Since the 
last few years animal sacrifices are not being offered 
owing to persuasion by the Jainas. An attempt is 
being made by some of the leading Jainas of Purulia 
and Ranchi to build a temple at Pakbira and to 
preserve the Jaina antiquities. There are now three 
temples in ruins and about 20 images lying collected 
at three places. The temples are buried and the 
Shikhars (tops) of the temples are to be seen. A 
number of images are also lying half-buried. One 
of the images is 5 cubits high and of Shri Bahubalji. 
Unfortunately this 1mage of Shri Bahubalii has de- 
veloped a crack. This image is worshipped at present 
by the villagers as Bhaironath, There are arrange- 
ments to give a bath to the image of Shri Bahubalii. 
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Image of a Jaina Tirthankar in village Palma 
Balrampur (Copyright Archaeological Dept.) 


The image is now well besmeared with oil and ver- 
milion owing to the worship by the Hindus as Bhai- 
ronath. A number of the images lying scattered are in 
Khargasan pose. The images also include Parswanath 
Mahavirji, Padmavati and Rishavdev. The images 
are apparently ancient and an opinion has been 
hazarded that they may be 2000 years old. Carvings 
are superb and most of the images are still intact. 


FIGURES OF FATHER AND MOTHER 


Apparently Pakbira was a very important place 
&t ono time. Several smaller villages nearabout Pak- 
bira although they have separate names are com- 
monly grouped under the name of Pakbra. At some 
of these smaller villages there are exquBitely carved 
stoor door jambs or pillars. In the neighbouring 
Village of Pankha there are four images which have 
been Camaged. One of them is that of Shri Rishav- 
dev with 24 Tirthankars on the sides, There is anether 
rare specimen at this village. On a stone slab a tree 
of the height of 2 cubits has Jeen carved 
with a child sitting at the top cf the tree, 


Under the tree there are figures indieating father 
anid mother and the mother ic with a hahv Tha 
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Patna Museum. 


now preserved in 


figure depicting & father has got the sacred thread. 


Wear them stand seven persons. It is difficult to 
 ., .eome to a correct appraisal of this specimen but 


- probably it indicates the birth of some Tirthankar. 


In tbe neighbouring village of Budhpur there are 
& number of images which are worshipped once an- 
 nually. Some of these images are Jaina specimens. 


Au the images have been removed by individuals. 


The next important group of Jaina shrines in 
1 ruins are found at Dulmi, twentyfive miles west of 
. Bara Bazar. Dulmi isa small village on the banks 
. of Subernarekha river. There are numerous mounds, 
` some of stone and others of bricks, The Jaina temples 
are all exclusively at the extreme north end of what 
. was probably the old city according to Beglar. Dulmi 
is an ancient place. 


THE OLD TEMPLES AT DEOLI 


A few miles from Dulmi is the small village of 
. Deoli. There is a group of old temples at Deoli and 
. they all appear to have been Jaina. In the sanctum 
of the largest temple there is in situ a Jaina figure 
known as Arhanath. Hindu electicism has claimed 


T the figure as one of the Hindu pantheon and the 


figure is now worshipped by the Hindus as well, The 
statue is three feet high and on a pedestal, The figure 
of an antelope sculptured on the pedestal and two 
rows of three naked figures each over the head cut on 
each side make out their clear Jaina origin. The 
main temple which is now in ruins consists of a 
sanctum, antarala, and a mahamandapa, There 
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& well, This clearly shows that the stone slabs con- 
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are a number of small temples by the side of th 
main temple. Under a tree within the distance o 
half a mile there is a Jaina figure in nudity with th 
serpent-nhood above the head. Research and explora 
tion in this area are bound to bring out more relic: 


It is also to be noted that a large number o 
inscriptions are lying scattered in different parts o 
the district of Manbhum, It is recently that a con 
certed attempt is being made through a historica 
society at Purulia to collect these inscriptions and t 
have them properly deciphered. There are inscrip 
tions found at villages Karcha, Bhawanipur, Palm: 
Anai, Bauridih, Kumhri, Kumardaga, Chalian: 
Simagunda and Jaida, all in Manbhum Sadar. Som 
of these insciptions particularly at villages Karchz 


Bhawanipur, Palma, Anai and Bauridih have pro 

bably references to Jainism as there are many Jain 

antiquities found at the places where inscription 

were cetected. The largest inscription is at Si 

jig near Nimidih Railway Station and contains si 
nes, 


MARKS OF LOT OF VANDALISM 


There are several other villages which were no 
noticed by Beglar but which evidently had exclusiv 
Jaina images when  Beglar travelled through th 
district. Some of these Jaina antiquities are still $ 
be seen although there has been a lot of vandalism oi 
them, One of the most important of such rae 
is Karcha about six miles from Purulia. There 
a large number of Jaina statues and five ancien 
mounds, the excavation of which is likely to yiek 
fruitful results. At Bhawanipur which is about on 
mile to the east of Karcha village an inscription ha: 
been found on the pedestal of an undoubtedly Jain: 
Tirthankar Rishavnath, 


This village Bhawanipur, about 8 miles east o 
Purulia was apparently a centre of Jainism in th 
past. The clear image of Rishavnath has 24 Tirthau 
kars engraved on the sides and there are also thi 
usual figures of Chamaris, Incensors and Yakshis. B; 
the side of this image under a tree the writer also sa: 
another small image of Chakreshwari Devi. Unde 
another tree nearby in the same village of Bhawani 
pur there is a Jaina figure of a person on an anim 
which looks like a Makar (crocodile). The seate 
person has a sword in one hand and a bell in th 
other, The animal in this figure is taken by some à 
a dog but there is no place of a Kukurbahan imagi 


.(where the dog is the mode of conveyance). Undei 
the same tree there is also an image of Padmavat 


and Dhanendra. Apparently the image has been torr 
from its environments. 


Another such village is Anai about three mil# 
from Karcha on the river Kasai. Near about Anai vil 
lage there are other ruins of brick built old temple: 
some with broken images and some without any 


. Many of the images that had been observed in these 


Jaina temples 30 years back have disappeared by now 
The village of Bauridih near Ladurka is on Purulia 
Hura Road at a distance of 11 miles. It has recently 
yielded to the efforts of & Purulia historical society 
five Jaina images three of which are Rishavnath, Ch. 
andraprabhu and Parswanath respectively as mad: 
out from the Chinhbas. The two other images are of 


the 24th Tirthankar Mahavira. Peculiarly enough in 


this village an inscription on a piece of stone has 
been used in the masonry work within the ring o! 
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JAINA ANTIQUITIES IN MANBHUM - 


taining images and inscriptions were open to free. 


vandaiism in the hands of unscrupulous public, 


A RICH FIELD FOR RESEARCH 
Strangely enough Manbhum 1s a district where 
there are Jaina antiquities in abundance lying ex- 


posed and neglected. The more one enquires the . 


more relics come to one’s knowledge, The little known 
vilage Pabanpur in Barabhum Pargana was obvious- 
ly an important Jaina centre in olden times. There 
 &r* a number of ruined temples and broken antiqui- 
. ties. Some of these temples have exquisite carvings. 
On all sides of the temple there are damaged images 
of the Tirthankars. Another small village, Par, at a 
distance of four miles from Anara Railway. Station 
has also certain Jaina antiquities but there has not 
been any exploration of the area. Some of the anti- 


" quities of-this area had been sent to Calcutta Muse- ^ 


"^ um and are presérved there. One of them is a 2 ft. 
- -high image of Shanti Nathji in Khargasan. This is 
Slightly damaged, 


Probably because the Jaina images, many of which 
are still unbroken, are lying exposed under trees or 
on sites which were once temples, very little attention 
has been paid to them. The cluster of images that 
the writer saw at various parts of the district in 
neglected spots remind one as to what a commotion 

Would have been made. had they been discovered as 
7a result of a digging. As no State protection has been 
| given they have been freely utilised on the walls of 

private houses or temples. Manbhum offers a rich 
field for research into the evolution of Jainism in 
this area, its relationship with orthodox Hinduism, 
. Saivism-and Vaishnavism. A number of inscriptions 
on the pedestals of some of the images have been 
found. 'They have not yet been properly deciphered 
or studied. A proper study of the inscriptions and 
the images. supported by some excavations in well- 


identified area of Jaina culture will no doubt throw 
a $00á deal of light on the history of culture in this 
part of the country extending over two thousand ^ 


years. 


. ANT TREASURES OF CEYLON 


. (Continued From Page 131) 


Says, “There is probably no more handsome speci- 
men of bold artistic work of its kind in granite to 
be found in Ceylon than this finely conceived bit of 
sculpture.” Among the ruins of Mihintale the grace- 
ful columns of the Ambasthale Dagaba stands pre- 
eminent as the “tour de force" of the stone mason 


@ TEMPLE OF THE TOOTH 


‘here are other stupas and “dagabas” in galore 
and everywhere there is some specimen of beautiful 
art or other. In Kandy town one of the chief objects 
of interest is the Dalada Maligawa or Temple of the 
Tooth. This is the heart of Kandy, and the Tooth of 
the Buddha is the heart of it, The relic came from 
India sixteen centuries ago, and moved: from capital 
to capital always with the king. The temple is en- 
closed by an ornamental stone wall with a moat. 

The most striking features that attract one's atten- 

— fion are the unusual carvings, brightly coloured 
frescoes representing torments for various classes of 

sinners and many images of the Buddha. | 

Next door to the Tooth Temple is the Audience 

. Hel where the Kandyan kings held court with all 
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| (Continued From, Page 146) | | 
Scope of variation. which becomes. important f or 


. tion is the artificial activation of eggs. It has been 


 tervention of any ‘spermatozoa. 


.. Physical and chemical treatments lixe heat and cold . 
. exposures, treatment with acids, may ce 
— artificial -activation ‘in some eggs. In nature there V 
. Are regular instances- of egg-develooment of wasps, 


. hind. Direct work on the fertilizabilizy and longevity Y 


..- undreamt:of before. Regular process of artificial — 
‘Insemination in-farth: animals has row beer recogs - 


for making controlled mating experiments. It is ^ 
„now possible to.successfully inseminate more than 


 artisitc specimens of stone carving aad architecture 
. ere in plenty in this island, and special mention 
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LIFE BEGINS AT ZERO 


selection and evolutionary impacts, 
VIRGIN BIRTH à M 
Another important phenomenoa in this connece 


found that in some animals the matured egg can 
be made to develop in laboratory without the in- 
This phenomenon 
of activation of eggs minus the sperms is known 
as parthenogenesis and if these eggs complete their 
development it is often said this is as a result of - 
virgin birth. There are a number of records to show - 
that the frog's egg can be made to levelop by.prick- | 
ing it by a needle dipped in blo»d.. Some other 


also produce . 


and ants by parthenogenetic means in case 
there is no chante to meet a sperm. Experts now 
believe that the egg is. a wonderful apparatus by - 
itself which is ready to undergo tremendous changes, — 
only needs little stimulation to initiate the process | 
either by sperm or by parthenogenetic agents. Once . 
stimulated,. it will try to carry out its auto- 3 
me ch anis m. [3 Se v 

There has been innumerable attempts to con- 
trol the process. of fertilization more precisely and . 
human ingenuity in this respect is not lacking be- | 


of sperms is opening up new possibilties which were - 
nised and samples of sperms are flown across country 


one cow from the yield of sperms from a single - 
bul. The. application of such experinental technique 
is full of value to human sphere of life. For fer- 1 
tilization is a constant source of rendering variations d 
to the offsprings and all variations may not be - 
useful. It. wil gradually become a necessity to 
exercise choice of selecting the ‘gaod-sperms’ and — 
‘bad-sperms’ for the sake of genetical security even 
in defiance of all law of Nature so taat the precari- · 
ous equilibrium of human population may not be 
broken as quite undreamt of and unguessed. Life - 
begins at Zero and always strives for the infinity. 


( Continued From Previous Col. ) " d 
pomp and ceremony. The rich carvings on the pillars A 
and the wall plates are excellent examples of 
Kandyan architecture., D 

Good pieces of sculpture and painting and 


will be found in every Vihara and "dagzaba" which — 3 
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» Pewer in Smoke” 








- Would nestle down beside my 
_ great red ball of the sun cree 
, and flood the forest with its golden light. Fa 





| 





and warm, 
December ni 


Of 
little, except the Sanctuary of my mother's 






those days I remember 


strong 


arms, the warmth of the fur around her neck and 


As the days Sped I grew from a helpless, 


- mite, into a Strong active cub, with a will 
i 


mper of my own. Often 


a 


A 


| the roughness of her tongue as she licked my unruly 
hair into shape. Of my father I remember less, 


woolly 
and a 


in the early dawn I 
mother and watch the 
p up over the hill-tops 


E 





“autobiography” of a tiger | 
acquainting us with its ways 0j life and its| 
exploits — written by a skied Shikari. 
















the ways of the — 
she cautioned o 
leave the cave but to hide in its inners E 

d. | x. 
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à 
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one moonlit night, when T 
usual, T crept down - h 
following in her steps, till = found myself — 









! I watched 
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" concluded that it was my mother returning and cave empty, rushed out to tell him 80, but found | 
ge x à i 2 m n r 36 ' EF 
determined to give her a great surprise. Waiting him a long way down the path, hurrying off on 

some business of his own. | WT 


dt p was opposite me, I sprang upon her back. 
jut.it was I, who got the great surprise. In an f 3 
int the form had sprung upright and as I slid BEWARE CUB OF STRANGER i 
_ cuff that sent “Bhalu,” I called, “wait for me," and le stood 
still till I had gained his side. 


: ) li i O i softl ’ > | 
| 


Pm 
ctc 
ISLE 


14" 


stroke had been a hard one and I was still “TE 
noier Th haggy head again ? It is lucky for you that you spran on my 
ore than a cub. = hind loe oen i back. Had it been the Spotted One, he Wo d have 


ding over me and a long grey snout sniffe 


“Bah !" said a deep voice, “it is o> 





e suspiciously. 
j cowardly and will never i 
from the front.” So I sat on te path 


Ñ and as the night was young, Bhlu told 





~ 


Jleave alone, Son, for it is no in my 
f , nature to kill 
je y living animal. I prefer the thives 
Æ- and the beautiful, golden honey at the 
[Zaag bees hide in the hollow oi t} trees, 
but best of all I love the Mowah lower," 

and here he licked his Lug chops. 


E 

e 

D 

3 

* 
È 

g 

E 

y RN 


«Where the Mowah Flower fal there E 

you will find me and all my ‘ibe, so " 

. remember this if you need advice ^ 
any day," and with that he ro to go. 

"Bhalu", I asked as noved 1 


7?! away, “why did you not kill » when — 
I jumped on your back?" Heloked -- 
at me in silence for awhile. "$n he 
replied, "there is a law in the Jigle | 
that is never forgotten. It vs, 1 
«Beware the Cub of the Stranger. e- | 
member this and you will grow to Bre 
old age and also avoid as u 
Red Dog and the mad Jackal. 


have almost gone,” and then he left me. 
-- to the cave and when at dawn, 
bringing with her a fine Juicy Kaku 


MOTHER AND 1 GO HUNTING 


3D About:a month later and when the moon wat 
at its full, mother said to me, “Come along, Son. . 


Waiting till she was ! 
It is time you learned to feed yourself. Tonight 


opposite me | sprang 
Est upon her vues But ^ we will go hunting together." 
E Co it was | who got | * | . 
S VEA. | : I was thrilled and trotted at her side, filled, 
E We quest “Sere ^with excitement, till we came to a sandy stream and \ 
mer, j i here mother raised her voice in a peculiar husky 
the Cub of the Striped One and he would eat his cry. Almost immediately another voice answered 
^" great grandfather," and I realized that it was not and I saw my father stalking towards us. Ignoring | 
|. amy mother on whom I had sprung, but Bhalu, the me, he came up to mother giving her a playful cuff 

that would have knocked me senseless and th 


Wise One of the Woods. 
zd A “Come along, Young Un,” he growled, and as I | 
a heavy paw swept me of fne - Traveling in single file we hurried along the 


o the path, where a gentle ‘ped of the stream, the soft sand sinking deep be- 
til we came to a pile of huge 


trotted on ahead of us. 


































































ahead. 
qu E tee — tween our paws, e to a pile o | 
"ananied I was soon back at the cave, black rocks that stood out sharply from the sand 
oppénled I was Si eld bad o and I immediately caught the scent of cool water. 
ed the entrance, Bhalu eld, eet I would have rushed ahead to sla > my thirst, Dut 
1. ewmnbled. “and see if your father — ^ "han with a deep growl, bade | ae wait. Father 
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pool, he moved as silently as a shadow, After 
a while he reappeared, walking along the edge of the 
rocks and I knew that he had discovered no game. 
es with a deep growl he disappeared into the 
orest. 


Mother now hastened ahead and as we entered 
the rocks, she cast around till we discovered a 
shallow depression between two boulders, and here 
on the soft, dried grass that filled the hollow we 
laid down and waited. 


I was young and impatient and could not lie 
still, but mother lay motionless 
through that long night, till towards 
dawn, when half asleep from exhaus- 
tion I had nestled against her warm 
side. I felt her suddenly stir. 
Cautiously she raised her head, then 
lay back, every muscle taut and only 
the tip of her tail quivering. Curious 
to see what had awakened her, I 
peeped over the rocks and saw, stand- 
ing in the moonlight, the tips of his 
massive horns gleaming, a magnificent 
Sambur. Although evidently eager to 
drink, he stood motionless, sniffing 
the air delicately, restless and afraid. 
That he sensed our presence I knew, 
but he was uncertain, deceived by 
the absolute stillness of the night. 
After awhile he moved cautiously to- 
wards the water, stepping wearily 
over the dead leaves and fallen twigs, 
so that his approach was so silent 
that I did not know he had come till I 
heard him sucking up the water 
greedily. 


THE SAMRUR — MY FIRST KILL : 


I was now to see my parent in 
action and can never forget the pride 
I felt for her. Where the Sambur 
stood, légs well apart and heal bent 
down, could not have been more than 
ten feet from where we lay. The 
height of the rocks gave us an ad- 
vantage and as my mother prepared 
to spring, I felt her superb muscles 
rippling along her side. For a mo- 
ment she crouched, her whole body 
quivering, then with a roar she 
sprang. That split second’s warning 
had been enough for the Sambur. 
Even as mother leapt, the Sambur 
swung up his massive horns and I 
Saw my mother go hurtling through 
the air as his antlers eaught her full 
^ in the chest. But Sambur had 


reckoned without me! Although young and 
inexperienced, I was almost full grown and 
voicing my excitement in a childish roar I 
Sprang a second after my mother, landing 
full on his back, Here, I clung on with teeth and 
claws while that huge beast tried its utmost to 
Shake me from my hold. I saw my mother spring 
again, but this time she made no mistake, Landing 
, On the shoulders of the Sambur,' she buried her teeth 
in its neck. Then with one paw fixed firmly in its 
muzzle, she swung herself to the ground, so that 
her weight twisted the Sambur’s head round and I 
distinctly heard his spine crack as he crashed to 
. the ground. . | 
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- . . feed in the forest, he stirred restlessly. The dawn  - 
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ultation of my first kill. Springiag on the body, 
I voiced again and again the savage call of my 
tribe. announcing my kill A moment later I heard. 
an answering roar from the fores. and my father 
came bounding across the sand, eager to share the 
feast. 







WOUNDED MOTHER L!ES ON SAND 


It was now that I noticed mofher lying on the: 
sand besides the Sambur. One of the horns had 
pierced her side, inflicting a nasty wound and she. 
was bleeding freely. Rushing to her side I. 
endeavoured to console her, licking her wound 
gently, but father thrust me roughly aside and lay«| 
ing a chunk of meat he had torn from the Sambur’s} 
side near her, he returned to his own feast.. A 





















yeh, jn ^ f i 

« wv Her old body quivering, then with 
œ a roar she sprang. ....the sambur - 

swung up his massive horns. 





moment later I joined him and the taste of the 
warm blood and the fresh meat was sweet in my 
mouth. After awhile I noticed that mother had 
started eating and when she finisted the portion  . 
father had given her, she crept towards the carcass - 
and started tearing away long strips of meat which . 
She devoured with relish. How lomg we had been 
at this glorious feast I do not know, but suddenly . 
we heard the thin long wail of & jackal on the © 
prowl. He had scented the blood and true to his P. 
kind was summoning his tribe. Dad growled deeply, _ 
but later, as we heard the mellow notes of the 
cow-bells as the cattle came from the village to — 
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. mainder of the feast to the humbler folk of the 
| jungles, we moved away reluctantly. 

— Mother was sore and weak from her wound but 
- she kept on determinedly beside us, but every now 
= and then she stumbled and fell and when she 
- coughed I saw the red blood on her tongue. Now 
— 1 was truly afraid. Mother was the only creature 
- who loved and protected me and if I lost her, I 
^ would be lost indeed. Dad had paused once or twice 
- watching us, then with a strange indifference he 
hastened off, leaving us to whatever fate had in 
— store. 3 

Ba — That return journey was a nightmare experience. 
— Mother was rapidly growing weaker and each time 
— she fell, the struggle to get up caused the blood to 
~ gush from her side. At length when the sun was 
- well overhead, we came to the entrance of our cave 
- and here she collapsed entirely, Patiently I watch- 
_.ed by her side and when, in the cool of the evening, 
| phe stirred, I helped her into the cave where. she 
fell upon her old bed ot grass and leaves and lay 
4 ‘still. 
- LEAVE CAVE & FIND A MATE 
—— A day later mother died and I, distracted with 
- grief and fear, fled from the cave never to return 
-.til many months later. Ay. 


E I now took to hunting alone. As I grew in 
- size and strength, my experience increased, till I 
roamed those vast forests, truly a King ii my own 
- domain. And now a wonderful experience befell 
. me. 


- blistered my pads. 
- exhausted to hunt, I sought instinctively the water- 
— hole where I had made my first kill. As I approach- 
ed this well-remembered spot, I slunk through the 
shadows for mayhap some small animal had come 
- down to drink, and then I stopped in amazement. 
- As the breeze from the water-hole blew gently to- 
- wards me, it brought a scent that was so strange 
and yet so tantalizing that I felt my whole body 
- trembling with excitement. For a moment I sniffed 
= the air and as a species of madness came over me 
= I rushed towards the water and then stopped in 


< amazement. In the midst of the pool, lying contents 


_ .ed -and relaxed, was the most entrancing vision I 
' had ever seen. As I approached her she raised her 
- head indolently and gazed at me softly. At that 
moment I must have gone mad. Without consider- 
"ing I plunged into the water and attempted to seize 
— her. It was then I learned my first lesson in 
— courtshipeenever be too precipitate. That female 
. may have been entrancing to look at but she carried 
a punch in het right paw, that when it connected 
—— Janded me almost senseless in the water at her side. 
_ However, I will not prolong the scene needlessly. A 
- punch such ‘as I had received was something no 
- self-respecting tiger would take from an} female 
however beautiful.and I was soon giving her back 
' as much as I received. Anyone hearing us would 
` have thought a murder was in progress. No one 
|. would have believed we were only having a little 
— Jove tussle. © o 


E " Eowever, the Lady was willing and after a while 
- she followed daintily in my wake and so I returned, 
after many months, to my mother's cave, a married 
|. man. 

E ] may have been happy, I don't remember now, 
- but I know that after a few months my wife pre- 
vicious lump of mis- 
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4 sented me with a snarling, 
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| I remember it was a fiery, summer night, The 
- very sand at my feet was so hot that it all but 
Panting with the heat and too - 
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I was now burdened with all the responsibilities of 
paternity having to protect and feed this useless 
creature and as the days went by I conceived a 
deep sympathy for my dad. However, in the full- 
ness of time my wife taught my son to hunt and 
fend for himself, just as my mother had taught 
E and gradually I returned to my old ways of 
ife. 


DAYS OF SCARCITY & HUNGER 


But now a great change had come over our 
domain. On every side of the cave the forest was 
rapidly disappearing, cut down and burnt. Parties 
of hunters, armed with every conceivable type of 
weapon, marched through the forests, beating drums 
and shouting and slowly the Sambur and other 
Deer fled or were ruthlessly slaughtered, till the 
forests were left desolate, | 


Now the days of scarcity and want were on 
me and all my kind. Food was impossible to obtain 
and many a night I roamed the forest faint with 
hunger and all I could obtain was an occasional 
Hare or miserable Jungli-murgi that did nothing to 
stay the pangs of starvation. 


Gradually I grew desperate. Often in the early 
hours of the morning as I lay in wait by the fields 
near the villages, I watched the fat buffaloes being 
driven out to graze and my mouth watered, but a 
strange fear of these two-legged creatures that 
accompanied them restrained me, so I let them pass, 


till one day a young calf came skipping by the 


bush behind which I lay. The temptation was too 
great and without a sound I sprang, sinking my 
teeth into its tender flesh.  - Et d SSA 


That was my first domestic kill and thereafter 
I would hunt no other game, but morning and even- 


*ing would lie in wait for the cattle leaving or re- - 


turning to the villages and many a victim fell to 
my skill. 


However, things were not so easy as all that. 
The villagers banded together and drove me out of 
the forest so that I was compelled to range far 
and wide. Soon there came a time when even this 
killing of cattle was impossible. The villagers no 
longer permitted their buffaloes to wander in the 
forest, but tied them a few yards from their huts 
So that I was afraid to go after them. 


THE FIRST MEAL IN MONTHS 


Now in truth did a great fear and desperation 
Seize me. All wild game had long since disappeared. 
Even the Hare and. wild fowl had been trapped and 
Slaughtered, so that I was faced with starvation. 
One evening as I lay on the hill-side, I noticed the 
villagers driving their cattle into &: pen erected on 
the edge of the village, where they were confined 
for the night. As I watched, a daring scheme en- 
tered my mind. Waiting till night came, and all 
sounds of movement had ceased, I crept down to the 
pen. The animals smelt me and started to grow 
restless and fearing the noise would awaken the 
villagers, I determined to strike at once. With a 
single bound I landed 'on the top of the stockade, 
built of strong sal posts. Here, I paused a moment 
watching the terrified animals below; then selecting 
a young calf, I sprang on its back, killing it ih- 
stantly. Now I was in a difficulty. How was I to 
get the carcass out ? Even a half-grown buffalo 1s 
far too heavy for a tiger to seize in its teeth and 
jump an — palisade. Swiftly I 
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. the bush and left on the open sand. 


in its cool jdepa. 
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sprang on top of the wall. Here, I wedged my hind 
claws in the sal posts and leaning down grasped 


the carcass with my teeth and fore-paws, aravada 


it up to the top of the palisade, then 
tipped it over on the opposite side. - 
In a moment I was down beside the 
body and half-dragging, half-carry- 
ing, made my way swiftly to à nearby 
nullah where I enjoyed my first meal 
in months. 


| Dawn surprised me and hiding 
the remains beneath a thorn bush, 
where it would be safe from vul- 
tures, I returned to the cave and 
slept far into the next night, 


When I awoke my first thought 
was the "kill Swiftly I sped down- 
hill and casting round in the vicinity 
of the village came across the drag 
down which I had pulled my kill the 
previous evening and so found the 
the carcass. Tigers, I must explain, 
have very poor eyesight, tracking 
mostly by scent and hearing. 


As I approached the bush 
beneath which the body lay, I crouch- 
ed down, surveying the site intently. 

I immediately noticed «that the 
body had been dragged from beneath 


This in itself would have been suffi- 
cient to warn me off, but I was still 
faint and weak with hunger and the 
sight and smell of the carcass was £ 
too much for. me. Ignoring the 
danger I walked boldly on to the kil 
and settled down for another feed. 


EY 

The night was dark and only SS es 
the faint starlight lit up the ravine 
in which un body lay. Swiftly I 
Seized the carcass in my paws and 
started to tear away the flesh, 
Savouring each mouthful of the 
meat; when suddenly the entire scene was 
bathed in a blinding white light. Bewildered I 
turned to see from where this sudden illumination 
had come, when from: a tree overhanging the ravine, 
came a flash and a deafening report. The same 
instant a heavy missile struck my paw, smashing 
the bone and lacerating the flesh. With a roar of 
rage and fear I bounded up the bank and in spite 
of my bleeding paw and the pain that racked me, 
fled swiftly back to the cave. 

All that night I lay in the cave licking my 


still fresh 


. wound and restless with agony and when dawn came 


and I saw the extent of the injury, I realized with 
a pang of horror that I would never use that foot 
again, 


| BECOME A MAN EATER 


There now started for me a period of terrible 
suffering. As the wound smelled and festered, 
maggots formed in the flesh and my whole body 
trembled and shook with a raging fever. Without 
food and water it seemed as if my end had come, 
but I was strong and young and after awhile the 
swellings subsided and the wound gradually healed, 
till one night when the fever had left me, ! dragged 
myself to the. old water-hole to drink. and wallow 
and. here at, Jast he. pates, were 


— 














The blow unforturately landed on 
my crippled paw.. ... maddened by © 
pain | sprang straight at him...... . 


E 


kind. 
timidly to drink, but when it saw me, terror so . 


As I lay in the water a Hare crept down | 


robbed it of all movement that I had only to . 
stretch out my unwounded paw to drag it unresist- | 
ing towards me. 


The food provided by that Hare did a tittle. 
towards restoring my strength, bu- I soon realized . 
I was no match for a healthy buffalo or cow. 
Hunger and my incapacity to kill any of the large 
animals drove me to the ignominy of contesting 
with the jackals and dogs for the offal thrown out . 
of the villages. Daily I became weaker and as . 
hunger drove me to desperation, I returned to the . 
vicinity of the villages during the day ın the hope . 
of waylaying some small calf. | 


One day as I crouched in the taick undergrowth . 
I noticed à young lad driving a flock of goats to- 1 
wards the forest. One of them, s mere kid, came 
bounding towards my hideout anc without a mo- © 
ment’s hesitation I struck at it. Ir its dying strug- - 
gle it set up the usual shrill bleeting of its kind © 
and the lad hurrying to find out the cause of its 
distress, came suddenly upon me. I would have - 
slunk away, for the fear of humans was stili strong . " 
in me, but the lad, probably half crazed with fear . 


at the sight of me, lashed out wildly with bru staff. | 


The blow unfortunately. landeg, on my cr 
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E maddened by pain I sprang straight at him, 
_ burying my fangs in his throat. 


- That lad died without a struggle and appalled 
at my act, I fled back to the cave. Reaching here 
"my mate came out to greet me but no sooner did 
-she smell the human blood on my claws, than with 
a fierce snarl she backed away and bounded into 
-the forest. I never saw her again. 


5 - "That one accidental killing was the undoing of 
me. The members of my own tribe avoided me. I 
was shunned and deserted but the taste of human 
| blood created a species of madness in me so that 
el must kil again and again to satisfy that craving. 


f Now, strange to say, I lost all fear of man. 
3 M name grew to be a terror in that district. People 
eserted their homes and fied to the larger villages. 


AS I drove my car into the Dak Bungalow ' Ba 

pound at Bagoda, I was conscious of an unusual 
. and suppressed excitement. Everywhere small groups 
of people were discussing some topic and as I finally 

| parked the car and strolled on to the verandah, 
- there was a general rush towards me. 


f Led by the village Chowkidar, about twenty 
villagers assembled on the steps, all talking and 

| gesticulating together and the burden of their con- 
versation was the oft repeated words, “Bagh mara" 
The Tiger has killed). 


~  Barum Deo, the Chowkidar, was an old friend. 
"What is it Barum ?", I questioned and in answer 
he seized one o£ the villagers and thrust him forward, 
saying, "Tell the Sahib what happened and speak 
the truth." 


H The man indicated I could see was gloriously 
‘drunk. Proud of the sudden importance thrust on 
him, he puffed out his chest and began a highly 
“dramatic account of how he was proceeding down 
the road with his two companions when a huge 
tiger suddenly sprang on them. Without a mo- 
‘ment’s hesitation he seized the animal by the throat 
- and dashed it to the ground,—and here a fist sent 
him sprawling to the ground himself. “Fool,” the 
—Chowkidar roared, "did I not tell you to speak the 
"truth ?” Picking himself up the man looked round 
(s fearfully, but what he saw on the faces of the 
crowd decided him, 


“Sahib, he said humbly, “I was going with two 
- . companions back to our village, when suddenly a 
tiger sprang on us. I,—I did not wait tc see what 
happened but ran all the way back here." 

—  *(Good", I thought, “at last the truth. Now we 
-can get some action." 

“Barum Deo", I ordered, "get four men and a 

Pew fov We are going to view the site of 


| MOTHER—AN AVENCING ANGEL 


There was a tremendous lack of enthusiasm, 
but Barum Deo is an old martinet and ia a short 
while he had rounded up the necessary men and 
^ the lanterns and assembled them at the entrance 
| to the Dak Bungalow. 


p Taking up a blanket and my Mauser-423, I 
. loaded the magazine and joined the waiting men. 
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I followed relentlessly and came one night to a 
lone village nestling at the foot of a high mountain. 
Here I crouched beside a narrow road that led from 
this village to the town on the main road. In the 
early hours of the morning I saw, staggering along 
this path, a party of three men, who, by the way 
they swayed and sang, I knew to be drunk, for 
they acted just as Bhalu did when he returned to 
his cave after a night in the Mowah groves. I 
waited till they came abreast and then sprang. The 
first, a mere stripling went down before me with- 
out a sound. The other attempted to strike at me 
with his stick and him I killed with a single blow 
from my uninjured paw. The third man fled back 
screaming towards the town and him I disdained to 
follow. A short while after, a body of men armed with 
sticks and carrying lanterns, came towards me so 
that I was forced to abandon my kill and return 
to the forest. 


E |. NEMESIS 


(As Told By The Hunter) 


..In a moment we moved off taking the road that 


led from Bagoda Town to the village of Atka. 


We had not proceeded more than a few hundred 
yards down this road when we were confronted by 
a truly alarming spectacle. Standing in the middle 
of the moonlit road, a formidable spear clutched in 
her bony hand, was an old woman, the very embodi- 
ment of an avenging angel. 


I looked at Barum Deo in amazement. “Tt is 
the mother of one of the victims, Sahib,” he whis- 
pered, “better let her come along.” I nodded and 
off we went, the old lady in the van, 


We had proceeded thus for about a mile, when 
suddenly the old woman started wailing and rushing 
forward, flung herself down on the road. © We hur- 
ried to her side and found her clasping the body 
of a young man in her frail arms, her whole form 
convulsed with her weeping. 


“Tt is her son, Sahib.” Barum Deo informed me, 
“the other one is her husband.” 


“Poor, old lady," I muttered, “deprived in one 
fell stroke of both son and husband.” I turned to 
Barum Deo and whispered, “tell her I am here to 
avenge the death of her son but she must leave 
the bodies alone. If she removes them all chance 
of the tiger returning is gone.” 


SHE YIELDS TO ENTREATIES 


Barum Deo did his best to persuade her, but 
to all our entreaties she was adamant. "Leave my 
son," she wailed, “never! Let the tiger come, I 
will sit here and die with my loved ones,” 


"Look Mother,” I pleaded with her, “you have | 


lost a son. If this tiger does not die tonight, then 
tomorrow some other poor mother will break her 
heart over the loss of her son, for surely this tiger 
will kill again.” 

Now to my entreaties were added those of the 
men we had brought with us. At last she yielded, 
but only as far as her husband’s body was con- 
cerned. Her son she would take with her. Husbands 
were, of course, expendable, 


I was glad to agree as every minute we delayed 
lessened our chances of the tiger returning. Hurry- 
ing her away, with her son's body lashed to a pole 


(Continued On Page 176) 
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By BIMAL GUPTA 


HE magnificent specimens of 
Shikar trophies that adorn the 
drawing rooms are eloquent 
proofs of unique marksmanship 
‘no doubt. But if those that have 
been fired at point blank range 
and quite cleanly missed could 
$ ever turn up to tell that sordid 
story of a grand miss, the re- 
putation of the most confirmed sportsmen would 
surely be at stake. It may sound just a bit blunt 
but is a naked truth which all honest sportsmen 
have to admit. 

On going through my shikar diaries of last ten 
years I find that I have missed twice the number of 
animals I have bagged. May be I am quite a bad 
shot but I am not ashamed of calling a spade a 
spade. As I have already said, my failures are many 
and it is rather difficult to pick out the glaring ones 
from the less so, whether the subject fired at and 
missed was a docile Samber stag or snarling tiger. 
But from the point of view of real thrill and adven- 
ture I would like to narrate two episodes which still 
make my heart miss a beat whenever I come to 
think of them. 

The first incident occurred long many years ago 
when I was just a greenhorn and it taught me one 





. Of the basic lessons of big game shooting, viz that 


a bear is an animal with whom taking liberties is to 
be avoided as far as practicable. He may have been 
depicted as “Baloo, the wise old brown beast of 
Sconi jungles” by Kipling in his “Mowgli Stories” 
but in reality he is undoubtedly a nasty customer to 
deal with. 

I had gone out for a shoot with a friend equally 
inexperienced and we both belonged to that age 
group which makes one think that anything from a 
snippet to an elephant could be bowled over with a 
- twelve bore. The efficacy of this particular weapon 

-~ had undoubtedly been proved to us on the shoots 
before guy RE one — hind, two chit citi 
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not quite pleasing to us, but d atio diplomat tha 


and a pig had fallen victim to >ur shots. With t 
above bag to our credit we wen; out for the Panc 
jungles all set for rolling over any dangerous gar 
that came our way. 


Our host, Thakur Bhulai Singh, a sturdy old m: 
above sixty, at whose place we aad been putting 1 
during this particular Christmas shoot, was a shika 
of some repute having shot scores of leopards, bea 
and even a couple of tigers w-th his mutinymal 
‘vicious looking “blunderbuss.” 


Over the camp fire on the evening of our arrivi 
when the chilam of his hukka had thrice 
changed, the old veteran to our great joy e 
a grand general beat next morn ng in his Z 
jungles holding out big promises, 


Making an early start the next morning we id 
a six-mile march through hilly tract and arrived ¢ 
the base of a fairly high hill s-rewn with big bou 
ders and clothed in thick shrubby Jungle where th 
beat was to take place. 


While we had been waiting for the beaters 4 
collect, some of whom had already arrived, Th 
Saheb informed us in his casual fashion that he wa 
expecting bears to come out in tte beat and it woul 
be sheer bad luck if one failed io turn up. He the 
gave us a vivid account of a p-evious beat of thi 
hil which took place a year back when |! 
honoured guests, the Collector Saheb of Banda an 
his Memsahib showed their fine marksmanship 
bringing down two bears clean shot through th 
heart. Of course the Sahib and the Memsa hii 
shot from a machan, as being Saheblog they coul 
not sit on the ground 'and spoil tieir dress, My f ene 
was however quick to ask Thakur Saheb if simila 
arrangements had been made for our beat, to whic 
came a curt reply that he knew we were not s 
fastidious about our dress. This particular news wa: 
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reat relief at having been spared the botheration 
climbing a cumbersome machan. 

By this time all the beaters had collected and 
head beater informed us that they were ready 
tart the beat as soon as we took our position, He 
tructed one of his assistants who took us by a 
uitous route to drop us at our allotted places 
sre the beat was to terminate. The line of sit- 
was along the track leading to a precipitous hill 
rlooking the sloping valley below. Thakur Saheb 
ted to sit at the first position from where the 
ck started its gradual rise. My friend occupied 
"second place half way up the track where a deep 
ine joined it with the valley. I was taken to the 
rd and the last position of the sit-up, a further 


ndred yards up the track on the last lap of a 
ssome climb and was told that it was the most 
ght after spot of this beat. With a hasty 
truction as to the direction of the beat the man 
umpered off noiselessly to join the beaters, The 
ck at this place was very narrow and there was no 
venient tree nearby behind which I could take 


er. The place was however littered with big 
alders and I selected one jutting out near the 
sk to sit on. It was a perpendicular type of rock 
ut seven feetin height on top of which I 
ambled up. It was not at all comfortadle to sit on 
it hardly accommodated a space covering three 
t by two feet, but I still selected this just because 
‘ave a good view of the valley below as well as of 
I had been sitting on my precarious perch with 
"legs dangling and was beginning to get bored 
en I heard the faint noise of shouting of the 
aters in the valley below. The beaters had to 
ver a distance of nearly half a mile to be level 
ih us but nevertheless I was on the alert. A gene- 
beat, as is known, is an uncertain affair as no one 
n vouch for a given place from where an animal 
ll pass. But it still gives quite an exciting time to 
e men waiting behind their guns even if nothing 
terialised. 

TE > gun I was using was a hammered one with 
9 and a half inch chamber, but throwing all the 
tructions of the makers to the winds, I had 
ueezed into both the barrels three-inch contrac- 
' cartridges supplied by my illustrious friend, a 
f-styled expert in ballistics who assured me of 
eir tremendous knocking power. I had half & 
nd for changing them at the last moment with a 


oper Size spherical ball and a buckshot, but I had 
‘give up the idea as I could not open the jammed 
eech however I might try. This made me all the 
ore nervous and I only hoped the cartridges would 
st let me down if the need arose. The beaters: 
re now visible in the valley below and they were 
adually closing in. Presently I saw just a glimpse 
a dark object nearly a hundred yards to my right 
‘the valley and from the sound of its footsteps I 
uld make out it was coming straight to the track 
er which I was sitting. The beaters were unaware 
the presence of the animal in my front and they 
pt on their allotted line of advance. I pulled up 
th the hammers to my gun and covered the direc- 
jn from where I anticipated the animal would 
eak cover and appear on the track. The steady 
ap tap" of footsteps was quite close by now and 
|, made me wonder if I had mistaken One of the 
eaters for an imaginary animal because l could see 
some of them further down approaching from the 
ume direction. 

= I was not kept on tenterhooks for long and 
yresently I saw a huge bear dash out from the 
jindergrowth and advance with its peculiar lumber- 
ng gait towards my position, I.was careful enough 
iot to let it come too close and pressing my dang- 
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ing legs on to the sides of the rock I fired whak it- 





-was about ten yards from me. The report and the 


recoil was so terrific that I was almost thrown off 
my perch and had it not been for my sideways grip 
of the rock with my legs I would have fallen flat on 
the ground. It took me a second or two to collect 
my wits and before I could gauge the result of my 
shot I had the maddened bear charge on to my rock 
hysterical with rage. He missed my dangling legs 
by a fraction of a second by which I jerked up on 
the rock just at the nick of the moment. Having 
thus failed to pull me down the gruesome beast stood 
up on its hind legs and tried to reach me with its 
monstrous fore-paws cursing me all along in his 
ursine vocabulary which beggars description. I sat 
still in the posture of the meditating Buddha on my 
sheltering rock which was shaking with the impact 
of the seven hundred pound body weight of the 
monster and wondered if it would stand the 
onslaught. It would be quite pertinent to ask why 
I did not fire the second shot and I very much regret 
to reveal that this course was out of question as 
both the barrels had fired with the shock of the 
recoil, I was quick enough in discovering this 
calamity from my meditating position and kept on 


to this process without even batting an eyelid. The 


beaters witnessed my feat of endurance from tree 
tops which they were quick to climb up and their 
combined shouting and clapping at long last made 
the bully beast withdraw from the scene whimpering 
dejectedly at his failure to give me a lesson, 


It was not before the beaters had come near me 
that I got down from. the faithful boulder. On 
examining the ground I found that my shot or shots 
had failed to connect and what enraged the beast 
was the .kick it received from the splinter of a 
boulder whose top had been blown off by a pair of 
contractile bullets: There was absolutely no reason 
why I should: have missed a pot Shot except that it 
was bad shooting possibly due to nervousness, but all 
the same it was a-big failure which very nearly cost 
my life. 

The next incident. took place quite recently at 
Maldhan in Jaspur block of Terai forests while 
shooting with another friend. It was the last day 
of the shoot and our hearts were heavy with the 
grim thought of breaking the camp next morning. 
There was no news of any fresh kill of tiger and 
hence my friend decided to sit over the remains of 
the last kill which he had sat over the previous 
evening without any result. 

When my friend had left in the afternoon to 
keep an appointment, I thought I might as well take 
a last look at the virgin forests of Kumayun as also 
the grandeur of sunset over the distant snows of 
the mighty Himalayas before returning to the 
old, humdrum existence. Slinging my loaded 3.75 
mannlicher rifle over the shoulder I took the motor 
road leading to Amangarh block which runs through 
heavy sal forest interlocked with patchers of ele- 
phant grass and Jantana bushes providing an ideal 
dwelling place for the denizens of the jungle. Nearly 
half a mile from the forest bungalow a big nala 
crossed the motor road on both sides of which were 
open glades where I came across hundreds of spotted 
deer everytime I came to this side during our stay. 
I decided to enter the glade to the right of the 
motor road to shoot, a stag if I could get one with 
good horns after leaving the motor road. I got 
down into the nala which.ran crisscrossing through 
the glade I selected. The nala bed was thick with 
Jantana and other indigenous creepers due to which 
going was, of necessity, slow. 

I heard the deer calling when 1 left the motor 
road and following the sound I slowly edged my way 
to reach a vantage position for inspecting the flock 
without being seen. When I felt I had come fairly 
5 ; . (Continued On Page 176), 
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By SRI DHIRENDRA NARAYAN ROY, 





A  'Shikar 
p | great romance for the young ‘Shikari’. 


The girl who broke his celibacy- 


story ending with a 


vow was a skilled rifle-user. 





we AMEN was twenty-five — a full- 
? grown youth of strong build, 
about six feet in height. He 
wrote pcems, stories and earned 
a name as a successful novelist 
but was no less inclined to hunt- 
ing pursuits. Nothing could es- 
, cape his sharp eyes. He was a 
good marksman and whenever he 
would hear any talk of hunting he would stir out. 
He was mad about it, so to say. On the other hand 
he hummed songs in melodious tunes and composed 
‘songs with perfect ease. In such Moments he seemed 
completely lost in himself. He was good at Pakhoaj 
and at the strokes of the skilful hand, the instrument 
would give out sombre sound as of the clouds. 


He was the only child of his father. His class- 
fellows were all gradvally married — he was the only 
exception, His parents tried to get him married but 
to no effect. His attitude was that in everything else 
"he was ready to obey his parents but if anybody 
would press him in matters of marriage, he would 
have no other alternative but to run away. His friends 
also made unsuccessful attempts. He was determined 
to live a free life unfettered by any tie of marriage. 
And was it not a wonder therefore that this Ramen 
had a romantic wedding! The free man was now 
chained up in the neck. 





Ramen was awfully busy today. A distant rela- 

tive had written to him that tigers were creating a 

havoc in a near-by village in the district of Maldah. 

kamen at once made up his mind to go and reached 
there with his followers. 


The master of the hosse, well advanced in age, 
E enr 
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greeted him at the gate. His name was Surendranath. 


. Ramen said, “Your letter gave me no -espite — so 


I hurried up. I must make the most of t". 

“But then you should have sent me 2 wire so that 
a car might be sent at the station. W= are A 
out for a hunting excursion tomorrow. And laok, 
many as seven elephants have been kept — 
Amiya takes a lot of interest in hunting, She has a 
good aim — she is also accompanying tus.” 

“Amiya, your daughter? Well, how old is she now? 
She was just a child when I saw her.” 

“Sixteen or seventeen, In the mean-ime she has 
managed to bag a few boars, stags anc even croco- 
diles. I take her along with me to these expeditions. 
Though an old man, the hobby has nct left me.” 


How the little child became so daring a girl! 
Ramen was thinking within himself. Any way, les 
him wait to see it for himself. | 


Perhaps a sign of disbelief was moticeable on 
Ramen's face. So Suren Babu hastened to assure 
Ramen that it was no exaggeration. Being a sea- 
soned hunter himself Ramen woulc be simply 
delighted to see her performance when the time for 
it came. 


Ramen’s surprise knew no bounds. He said, "ft 
is strange, I am not sure if any other girl of Our 
country at this tender age has taken to hunting. Sh 
must be the first, I think, in Bengal, at any r 


"But what's the good in having one or two? ? va) 


shall have to train up a few more.” Ramen sh 
much interest in the discourse and replied, 
“Where is that man to be found?” 
Suren Babu seemed flattered and 
determination: 


spoke with 


“We will have to train up such persons in every 
home. Those who have the ability and resources, 
should devote their whole-hearted attention to this. 
It is imperative to impart lessons in lathis and 
swords to the girls of our country at least for the 


sake of self-protection, Don’t you read in newspapers — 
the horrible stories of atrocity and crime of which 
women are victims? Are not these diabolical acts on — is 
the increase? These olan He — A aya 
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in handling the gun — and now it has been a hobby 
with her”. 


He stopped abruptly and remarked that when- 
ever there was a talk of hunting he forgot every- 
thing else. Suren Babu called his servants to attend 
to Ramen and arranged for him an enjoyable stay 
at his guest house. Ramen was highly impressed by 
the cordiality of the reception and even to this day 
he speaks eloquently about it to his friends, 


Next day. It was a fine morning of the first day 
of Falgoon. Suren Babu roused Ramen from his sleep 
and asked him to be ready quickly. Ramen did not 
lose a minute. Dressing himself in Khaki he had 
just started sipping from a cup of tea. On the branch 
of a near-by-tree, a Bou Katha Kao bird was warb- 
ling “Bride, speak to me”. Ramen finished his cup 
and with a smile refiected within himself: there was 
the tiger they will Soon have to encounter and here 
is the sweet bird imploring the bride to speak! 
Ahead, was the call of death and behind, the beckon- 
ing of life trying to hold him back, Was it the play 
of destiny or anything else? Hang it. Why this useless 
thought? 


“Well, wë àte all feady, will you hurry up”? 
Suren Babu made his appearance in'a jolly mood. 
“I am also ready”, came the reply from Ramen no 
less inspired. 


All except Suren Babu had seated themselves on 
top of elephants. His daughter, Amiya in breeches, 
Was seated in a very elegant style, holding her rifle 
on the back of the elephant. The rays of the crimson 
morning sun fell upon the rosy complexion of Amiya 
adding more charm and grace to it. 


Surendranath told Ramen, “Well, you better 
ascend this elephant.” 

Waking up from a reverie Ramen climbed the 
elephant and took his seat, 


Suren Babu also got on top of his favourite 
IM and put a turban on his head closely covering 
ears. 


Ramen looked at him askance, 


_. ` Suren Babu started smoking a cheroot and said, 


"You see, I am almost bald-headed, the turban will 

save me from the sun; further it wil shut out all 

noise and confusion of the shooting campaign. 

E over you know, tigers always aim at the head 
S id 


_ He ordered the mahouts to march the elephants 
On, to the Nal Jungle. 


 . The gigantic animals moved on trumpeting now 
&nd then and breaking way-side tree branches for 
use as fodder. The mahouts using their ‘code’ which 
only the animals could follow, and uttering words of 
vigilance and caution created an atmosphere of sup- 
pressed animation. On one elephant was seated 
Ramnath, the faithful servant, with all necessary 
food and drink, quite alive to his duties he may 
be called upon at any time to perform. 


Surendranath was a hunting expert and no less 
&n adept in arranging palatable food. He would brook 
no slackness in anything. 


Ramen's eyes were fixed upon Amiya. As they 
met with hers, he lowered his face. She too was 
equally curious and off and on cast glances at Ramen. 

exchange of looks — this hide-and-seek went on 
between them. Just by the side of Ramen’s elephant 
was another on which was seated a friend of Suren- 
dranath, named Upendranath, 


Some of the party went ahead, others fell behind. 
While trampling through tall straws no one was visi- 
ble to the other. The elephants along with the men 
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had gathered there. At Suren 
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seemed engulfed in the jungle. As it thinned up, 
Ramen found Amiya just by his side. 

He spoke out as if to himself — “Oh, how sharp 
is the straw — its pricks are unbearable.” 

“Hunting in these places is always attended by 
such hardships which one must endure. There’s no 
way out. I am sorry that you have had to suffer so 
much,” 

Ramen was simply charmed by Aníiya's free way, 
of talking. He just managed to say, “Oh no, not so 
much. These are so common to these expeditions. 
But do you remember, you broke an air-gun of mine 
when you Were very young? How old were you then? 
Six or seven, I think!” 


“Quite perfectly — how can I forget if when for 
this offence you took me to task! Now you see, I 
have really started this play with a real gun.” 

"I have heard that from your father.” 

Amiya turned round and spread her feet along 
the body of the elephant and seated herself face to 
face with Ramen, 


"I like your htüfiting tales so much, There is life 
in them — isn’t it?” f 

“My play is with the lives of the forests and so 
life is most potent there". 


“So much of life? A dictionary of life Indeed!” 

With this chitchat they proceeded on. Behind, a 
little away. was coming Upen Babu. He ordered his 
mahout to drive the elephant quickly and covering 
the distance, as he drew near, he made a signal as 
that of a guardian — 


“Your gun? What make? My has a loading gun”. 
Upen Babu pulled out an instrument and fixing 

it to his ear waited eagerly to hear Ramen’s reply. ¢ 
h 


Ramen was amused to hear Upen Babu’s Englis 
and smilingly replied: 

“What do you say, a loading gun or a donkey 
gun?” 


. Amiya began to laugh heartily. .. . 
“Ah, silly girl, what makes you l&ügh so much? 
I see, you are amused to hear me spéaking English 
but do you know, that the District Magistrate preséne 
ted me with the gun on hearing my beautiful 
harangue. Poor me, I can not use it = that’s thé 
trouble.” 


“That is quite true — there's noté in this loca« 
lity to excel you in English conversation.” 
Amiya addressed Ramen: 

"Why are you silent? Is there anything to write 
upon?” f 
; "Yes, just a bit — it will be better depicted in a 

story." ; 


Surendranath looked back and took no time to 
understand what was going on there — surely 
Upendranath was giving a bright display of his 
knowledge in English. He shouted calling them, 

“Come up, we have reached the vital point. Line 
up with me, now the jungle will be lashed out.” 

It was a jungle of Nal. A narrow rivulet flowed 
through it in a zigzag course. There were sand de» 
posits here and there — the stream was somehow 
eking out its existence. Its pulse beat might still be 
felt though threatening every moment to stop. Now 
dogs and jackals could cross it most defiantly but 
this river, in the rainy season overflows aud bursts 
its banks and becomes furious and turbulent. On 
reaching the specific spot, the three elephants carry- 
ing Ramen, Suren Babu and Amiya, stopped 
together. Suren Babu gave a few lessons to Amiya 
and then turned to Ramen. “We shall all see that yo 
get the game — now try your luck. But if the animal 
comes within our range we shal] not spare it". 

Previously informed, a good number of Santals 
Babu's bidding they 
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Mines to whisk the jungle. Amiya was in the centre, 
on one side was Suren Babu and Ramen on the 
other. The remaining elephants and the Santals 
raised a great noise and began to beat up the jungle 
from the opposite direction. 


"What Surendra Nath had desired came out to 
be true. Whether it was sheer luck or not for Ramen, 
the tiger came out near him, about twentyfive yards. 
off, and as it attempted to cross the rivulet, Ramen 
shot at it. Surendranath cheered up and cried out, 
“Well done Ramen, well done." 


But a deep gloom settled on Ramen's countenance, 
He failed in his attempt and he could hardly utter— 




















"Oh, no, no, the tiger is unhurt, I have 
missed it. Such a failure has never 
occurred in my life." 


Ramen felt greatly ashamed. He had 
a good name in hunting. But today's dis- 
appointment specially in the presence of 
Amiya was unbearable, To add to his dis- 
comfiture, Surendranath came forward with 
words of consolation. 


Amiya looked at him straight for a while. Was 
there surprise in her look, or was there doubt in it 
as to his ability or was it anything else? Ramen turn- 
ed his face. Surendranath turned towards Ramen 
and said, “Let us stop here today — do you agree? 
Let us have our meals and then return home. 
Tomorrow we shall take another chance. Ramen 
thought for a while and then clearing his throat 
muttered: 

“No, that cannot be. I must take another chance 
today and see what happens. I am not going to be 
So easily beaten. 


Suren Babu's reply was as straight and simple: 


“O. K. Have some food and then you may go to 
the nearby jungle of Nilkuthi, Tigers chased from 


here generally take shelter in that jungle." In the 


meantime other elephants and Upen Babu had 
arrived. Tauntingly Upen Babu said: “The tiger in 
AX air? Not death? Very very bad. Who fire?" — 
Undue nos i al “Would you stop? Rather 
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ask for food to be brought here immediately. 
about 1 o'clock". 

No time was lost in carrying out his o der. 
Everybody finished meals on elephant-back. Only 
Ramen found it too difficult to eat anything. z " E 

Suren Babu: asked him why he was not taking. 
any food. Y 

“T have not the appetite today smce the morni n g 
Moreover........ 

Amiya intervened: 
would better take the tiffin-carrier with us" 

Suren Babu enquired if she alsc was going. E 

"Yes, father, if you please." 2 

“Well, you two then go, we shall he waiting for 
you under the banyan tree, myself and Upen. We Lo 
Upi, come to my side." a E 


One could hear almost the neizhing of a horse se 
in the throat of Upen Babu. Like a pony, he uttered 
me 


‘hi hi hi hi’ which suddenly came to a close. He s 
millionaire Suren Babu. With folded palms, in ês- 


F 


“Then you should not Ec " 
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ed intensely pleased having been aole to sit by 


^s — 


` ; ^ A 
The tiger came out near hm and as ie 
attempted to cross the rivulet, Ramen shot at it. | 


treme modesty he bent his head so low that he was 
about to topple down from the eleohant, Surendra- . 
nath was used to this sort of thinzs and so — 
no notice of Upen Babu's geSticrilations addressed - 
Ramen: “Well, why don't you take Amiya on ‘you £ 
elephant? But, beware. Though my daughter is a i 
tried hand at hunting yet caution hss its own d 
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| ‘a 
he held Amiya’s hand to help her come over to his. 
efore starting, Amiya requested her father to give 
» good wishes — 


à "Father, bless us that we may return with a 
tiger”. 





E  Surendranath closed his eyes and showered 


penedlictions with upraised hands, He gave instruc- 
tions to the ma- 
houts, “You will 
enter the jungle 
from the east 




















Like a shaft the tiger came out and 
 Amiya's gun went off immediately. 


om nd you, Ramen and Amiya, wil wait with 
he our elephant in the open space just on the western 


| ide. I am coming after taking some rest." 


As instructed, the mahouts drove the elephants 
Bu in advance. From afar Suren Babu could see 
Ran nen and Amiya moving on like waves with the 
"swinging march of the elephant. Nilkuthi jungle was 
on r ly two and a half miles away. The two riders now 


E e very near each other as they were settling the 
details of hunting. 


APR All on a sudden Ramen broke forth with an 
8c cusation: 


E. "You are responsible for: my missing the tiger." 
-.. Amiya was startled: "How's that. Was your gun's 
' trigger held in my hand?” 

_ Certainly though not the trigger of the gun, 


but surely of my mind. I cannot be expected to be 
the Sabyasachi of this Kaliyuga”. 
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“When a living poetry is before me, how can I 
ignore it?” 


“I shall make you my flatterer, then”. 

Ramen gave a Kurnis’ before her and spoke 
dramatically. “Please excuse me, your servant is 
always ready but I don’t like to be an Upen Babu”. 


Amiya burst into a hearty laughter. As advised 
by Suren Babu, ‘beating’ the jungle started from 
the eastern side. 


Amiya unhesitatingly requested Ramen, “I have 
never killed a tiger — if you won't object, 
I may try this time. Moreover, you are by my side — 


I have no fear". 


N ) Ramen gave a bowing 
nod: “As your highness 
^ pleases”. 


It was about four 
o'clock. From within the 


jungle, a tumultuous noise was heard — there’s the 
tiger, there’s the tiger; Amiya flashed ike a lightn- 
ing—her eyes glittered, there was determination in 
her face. She firmly gripped the gun. Like a shaft, the 
tiger came out and Amiya’s gun went off immediately. 


There was a thundering noise that echoed in the 
jungle of Nilkuthi. The tiger gave its last roar and 


sprang to drop dead next moment with a heavy thud. 


Ramen patted Amiya on her back and warmly 
congratulated her, 


“Marvellous, bravo Amiya. Your father did not 
make the slightest exaggeration, It is a great delight 
to take part in an expedition like this.” Pe 


“The game is yours — I am only an intruder.” 
“Right to a thing has to be earned — it cannot 
be received from others, do you follow?” 


“Still it is your tiger and I have killed it. Really 
there is no joy in it.” 


Suddenly flashed in Ramen’s mind the experi- 
ence of the day when he had shot dead the first 
tiger. What enthusiasm! What an exuberance of his 
heart’s effusions! He could not sleep a whole night. 
But how different it was with Amiya! This attitude of 
indifference even at the brilliant success of her hunt- 
ing life, this self-restraint on her part charmed 
Ramen. She had taken away the honour which was 
due to him and this made her unhappy. Ramen was 
deeply moved. An indefinable feeling overwhelmed 
him. Both of them got down from the elephant and 
going up to the place where the dead beast was lying 
was glad to find that the tiger was fairly big and” 
that the bullet had pierced its bosom, 


Ramen was excited. He held Amiya’s hand and 
murmured : 


“Such a lovely hand — I wish I could place a 4 
prize upon it". 


A cheeks were suffused with crimson. She - 
Ue (Continued. On Page 175). 
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HUGH PRIOR 


INCE shooting of the crocodile is 
invariably done at close quarters, 
there is little excuse fo muffing 
a shot. But I still think it was a 
lucky shot that enabled me to 
Save my partner. 

| We had been prowling along 
the banks of the Tana river in 
Kenya looking for hippo, and were 
following a well-beaten path down a wide, sweeping 
hollow, when we came to a long, wide sand pit 
stretching out into the river. At its end lay a big, 
dead tree, its trunk submerged, its great, shaggy 
mass of intertwining roots facing the bank. 
Between the sandpit and the bank was a 12-foot 
channel, filled with branches swept into the space 
and forming a kind of woven, sagging bridge. 

There were no hippos in sight, so we returned 
to our camp site. While I superintended the erection 
of our tent my companion went back fo: another 
look over the river. Foolishly, he left without his 





rifle. 


While the raucous voices of the boys were tem- 
porarily stilled, I thought I heard a faint shout 
from the river. I held up my hand for silence, and 
in a few seconds the boys told me that the other 
“bwana” was in trouble and calling for help. The 
hearing of natives is almost magically acute. 

Grabbing my rifle, I rushed down the little 


‘alley. From the edge of the high river bank I look- 


ed down on an extraordinary sight. Out at the end 
of the sandpit, at the very top of the miniature 
jungle of tree roots, was perched my partner. And 
20 or 30 feet from him lazily sprawled a» immense 


. crocodile, quite motionless, tail and rear half in the 
^^ water, front half up on the sand. The terribly long 


jaws were slightly open; the yellow, evil eyes fixed 
unwaveringly on the figure up on the roots out of 
_ I knew, roughly, the vulnerable spot of the ugiy 
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The crocodile looked plenty menacing 
when the author's well-p.aced shot 
saved his marooned partner n Kenya. | 



























me only one shot, the armpit and I was far from - 
sure of that. To get in line for it I had to get down F 
from my 12-foot elevation on the river’s brink. £- 
slithered down to the edge of the narrow  branch- | 


bridge — the safe side — and there I squatted fo E 
my shot, Boer-fashion with elbows braced on knees. . 


Almost with the crack of my rifle, the saurian - 
jumped with electrical speed, so quickly that my eye - 
could hardly follow his convulsive backward move. — 
‘As he cut into the water he turnec sideway. There - 
was a flash of a yellow-white belly, a faint move- - 
ment of a short foreleg, a quick-ur-and-down move- - 
ment, and the brown waters of the Tana closed over - 
the carcase of one of Africa's moss repulsive living - 
things. Es 


My scared partner wriggled down through the . 
tree roots with breathless explanaticns. The crocodile . 
had caught him as he made his way down from the - 
top of the tree trunk, which he had mounted to get a . 
better view of the reed flats. He Fad raced for the . 
bank, but the crocodile was at the narrow branch . 
bridge long before him. He had rocm to chance the . 
bridge. but its sagging structure meant slow pro- 
gress, and the movements of his pursuer were - 
anything but slow. He turned and hared it back for - 
the tree trunk, but again the croeodile had easily 
beaten him to it. 7 EC 





the long, deadly tail which, with a lightning f i $ A 
; EH 


Phe got ahead of the crocodile and “reached the top | 


_ of the dank old smother of roots and began to yeil 
. for help. 


— He had put up a good show. Still, it was the 

- erocodile's reliance on age-old strategy that saved 
H him — the use of its tail to gather in its prey from 
the water’s edge. The big saurian could easily have 
- climbed up on the sand and got him — for crocodiles 
. are very swift on land — if it had not been so sure 
of its victim, 


RHINO IN CROCODILE'S JAW 
= When hungry, the crocodile will tackle any 
living thing that comes down to the water’s edge. 
"Often big animals, too, as this story, told by F. C. 
- Selous, one of the greatest of African big game 
| | hunters, wil make clear, Selous was wandering about 
. the banks of that same river, the Tana, mostly a 
"x broad, sluggish stream. It was just after the long, 
à rainy season, and the waters had receded for 100 
- yards or so on either bank, leaving a slimy area of 
mud. 


Selous was on his way back to camp, when 
suddenly, a couple of hundred yards from where 
he stood, he saw a rhino making his difficult way 
- down to the river to drink. The big beast could not 
- see him, for a rhino's vision is limited to less than 
100 yards, so the hunter did not have to move from 
" his favourable position, 


Curious to see what might happen, Selous watch- 
- ed the lumbering beast slither down the muddy slope 
and dip his great muzzle into the brown water. 
— Finally, the rhino turned to climb back up the 

. slippery slope, and retire:to his jungle, 
P. As the big beast turned, Selous saw a foamy 
= swirl behind him, and then the jaws of a crocodile 
fasten on a hind leg of the rhino. There was an 
- angry snort, a sharp turn of the big, shapeless head, 
- and the rhino’s huge feet began stamping in the 
: peus. But, for all his three-ton weight, Kifaru could 
. not get a purchase. His snorts became louder; when 
a rhino is really angry his snorts sound like blasts 
: from a shunting locomotive. And that enraged beast 
was thoroughly angry. 


1 Up in his grandstand position Selous looked 
down on a battle such as few men have been privileg- 

ed to see, a life-and-death struggle between a cro- 

"'eodile and a rhinoceros, For nearly two hours the 

— strange tug-of-war went on. Neither powerful beast 

X would yield. The rhino dared not, and the crocodile 

4 ‘apparently was willing to fight long, and hard for 
? 









at least a couple of weeks’ succulent provender. 


! At each pounding plunge of his free feet the 
- rhino dug a hole, which immediately filed with 
— water, and when leverage was applied became 
— slippery mud again, Inch by hardfought inch he was 
- drawn into the river. Finaly his three feet were 
under water and all but useless for braking or pro- 
. pelling purposes. The water rose along his heaving 

y, until at last his thick, short legs were beating 
the brown Tana into swirling foam that was to be 
E his shroud. Tine broad snout, blowing little cascades 
E of spray, was the last of Kifaru that Selous saw. 


- EYE-JABBING TECHNIQUE 
Less than a week after my friend's escape on 
~ the sandpit, while we still followed the course of 
the Tana, I saw a Kikuyu boy act with extraordi- 
nary alertness and courage. 
Near a small native settlement we ran into an 
. excited crowd of men, women and children. They 
E were trying to haul ashore £he floating carcase of 


. hippo, shot somewhere upstream by a hunter. 


Aw. dim 
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hulk to the surface, and presented them with the 
material for three-day feast. 


Suddenly frenzied yells turned all eyes to one 
side. At the water’s edge lay a screaming native, his 
arms clamped around a small sapling leaning ‘over 
the water, the jaws of a crocodile fastened on one 


of his legs. 


Before we could move, a squat, semi-naked 
Kikuyu had raced down the steep bank. There seem- 
ed to be no sense in his mad move, and we shouted 
to him to get out of our line of fire as we hurried 
after him. He took no notice, and in a matter of 
seconds was bending over the  crocodile's head, 
cutting off the target for our two rifles. 


One after another his brown arms rose and fell, 
and at each fall we saw a thumb dig into an eye of 
be crocodile. At each jab the visible part of the 
‘eptile jerked and quivered, but the jaws held their 
grip. 

We stood spellbound, and when we finally spread 
out, to get a line on the head on either side of the 
boy’s shoulders, we saw the craggy jaws snap open. 
A roll of water arose above the swirl made by the 
submerged tail, and the head cut back into the 
eni leaving scarcely a ripple in the wake of the 
ro 


The eye-jabbing technique, I found out later, is 
knewn to most natives but few have enough courage 
to apply it. 


The crocodile is evil. personified — in appear- 
ance and habits as well as in disposition. He seems 
to hate everything that lives, even his own kind. His 


fighting is confined to combat with his own species, - 
for all other beasts he attacks are simply prey, not - 


antagonists. 
“ABODE OF EVIL SPIRITS" 


When the great ugly saurians decide to fight, 
often over some mass of carrion, they lie parallel 
to each other, on a sandpit or perhaps the ground 
bordering a river, They fight in reversed position, 
the head of one at the tail of the other. Thus ranged, 
by mutual consent, each smashes at the head of the 
other with his massive and immensely powerful tail. 
The heavy, slapping thuds of the lashing tails can 
be heard for long distances in the African silence. 


In the shooting of a crocodile there are two 
main spots in which an accurately placed bullet will 
invariably prove fatal, One is directly through the 
middle of the shoulder, the other just at the back 
of the eye. The shoulder shot will effectively cripple 
the beast and tear into his lungs. The eye shot will 
reach the brain which, it should be remembered, is 
very small, 


Ii you are shooting from above, which you so 
often have to do on the deeply banked African 
rivers, and you aim at the exact middle of the back, 
close to the head, you will get the spine. Then the 
water-wolf will wallow at your mercy, and you can 
photograph him — about the only chance you may 
have for a good close-up—and study him at close 
quarters. 


The crocodile often grows to a length of 20 
feet; a hunter killed one which he reported was 24 
feet long. His life span is generally dés: to be 
over 150 years. 


I have never heard of a white man eating the 
flesh of a crocodile. Some natives do, but they are 


,few. Most of them regard the ugly beast as, the 
, abode of evil spirits, a belief by no means hard t 
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THE HUNTED HUNTER 


(Continued From Page 172) 
unclasped her hand and admonished him: 
be too greedy. Look, they are all coming." 
Ramen was not so easily to give way. He placed 
a solid demand: 
“Then, present me with the gun with which you 
have snatched away my game — I may rightfully 
claim it." 


Amiya blushed. “Why should it be so? The gun 
belongs to my father." 

Ramen put his hand around Amiya's shoulder in 
great confidence and remarked, “Certainly. But my 
right extends not only to the gun but also to its 
present owner”. 

In sweet bashfulness, Amiya tried to ward him 
of saying "Ah me, Don't be too bold, Father is so 


near, don't you see?" 


*Don't 


Her words poured 
honey into Ramen's ears. 
They sounded like the 
quivering strain from an 
Esraj—the most melodi- 
ous note of Raga Iman. 


Suren Babu from the 
‘elephant back congratula- 
ted Ramen, "After all, 
Ramen, you have succeed- 
ed in bagging the game, 


Upendra was no less 
enthusiastic, He  craned 
his neck and extended an 
ovation. He shouted, “Ex- 
cellent. Who tiger kill?” 


Amiya hung her head 
, down, Ramen pointed to 


VN " You have been successful, and doubly 
: so as you have bagged two at a time— 
one dead and another 


Suren Babu’s bosom 
swelled with pride. He glanced round once towards 
Upen, then to Ramen and then perhaps towards 
himself signifying thereby : Look here, how I have 
trained up my daughter, 
a 

He immediately got down from the elephant and 
examined the tiger and then ordered it to be tied 
up and carried on one of the elephants. Suren Babu 


was delighted beyond measure, He told Ramen, ‘You 
proceed. I have to give baksheesh to these people. I 
shall follow. But one thing, you have not eaten 
-" anything so long, why don’t you finish it now?” 


Ramen begged of him to be excused: “It would 
be better to do it after having washes at home.” 


The evening sun was bidding goodbye to the 





earth. A red gleam fell upon Amiya’s faze and added 
a special attraction, A gentle breeze was blowing— 
Ramen’s voice bespoke a tender affection for her. 
"You wanted blessings from your father se that you 
might return with the tiger. You have Jeen success- 
ful, and doubly so as you have bagged two at a time— 
one dead and another half-dead.” 


Amiya's eyes widened with awe: 
tiger?" 


"Are you @ 


"What else? Many wanted to hurt me — but 
couldn't — it is you who have succeeded.” 


Suddenly she became frivolous, Sratching the 
handkerchief from Ramen, she wanted to turn the 


course of their conversation— 
“How — sweet is the scent — 
tell me, what is it ?” 


“Scandal scent—I like it 
very much,” 


“What a peeuliar name!” 
_ "Not only peculiar but it 
has been very appropriate", 


“Why not? Didn't you 
See what scandal was today's 
affair)?" 


A loud laugater filled the 
silent jungle, 


On their way back the 
‘Bou Katha Kao’ bird chirp- 
ing ‘bride, speak a word’ was 
ceaselessly pouring a melody. 
Ramen turned round in 


ecstasy and sweetly whisper- 


half-dead. ed in her ears, 


“Do you hear — the bird is so naughty — it alse 
demands, Bou Katha Kao". 


An ineffable dream descended on Amiya’s eyes. 
Love glowed on her face ! 


E * * $ 


The first night of their union, Like Gouri, shin- 
ing with austere penance, Amiya bore on her limbs 
a radiance of tranquillity. Her eyes bespoke deep 
devotion, She put a garland round Ramen's neck and 
then playfully remarked: ( 


— “The bullet no doubt struck the heart of the 
tiger." 


“Oh, what a stroke it was, else 30w could a 


hunter, after so many escapes, be so beautifully, 
hunted?" | Rete F | 
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(Continued From Page 168) 


close I climbed the steep bank with the support of 
an over-hanging branch of a tree and saw a part of 
-.  & scattered flock in which there was no warrantable 
` stag. Keeping still leaning over the trunk of the 
2 tree under which I stood I heard the calling of the 





other members of the herd some distance away and 
-— . mot visible from my angle of vision. It was evident 
|. . that the deer had been disturbed due to some rea- 
E . Son, but it was obviously not due to me as the ones 
ee nearest to me were not looking in my direction. 
= From the call of the unseen members of the herd I 
= could make out that they were on the other side of 
_ the nala which had taken an abrupt bend towards 
~, left, a little distance from the spot I climbed up. 


| To go after them directly meant retracing my 
steps back to the nala which I wanted to avoid due 
to the tiresome going involved, So risking my expo- 
Sure to the deer visible to me I slowly advanced along 
the bank some twenty yards and stopped at a spot 
from where it was impossible to proceed without 
being seen. I had now come to a point directly oppo- 
site the main band of the flock on the other side of 
the nala but still not visible to me. Here the nala had 





ers covered both the banks in the form of canopy 
making it almost impossible to see the sandy bottom. 
I had no alternative but to cross it to get a view of 
the flock standing close by. No overhanging branch 
of a tree was near at hand by the support of which 
I could get down. There was not much time to lose 
as light had started to fade. 


ANOTHER BIG MISS 


Putting on the safety catch of the rifle and 
holding it firmly with both the hands I jumped down 
the bank hoping for a safe landing. The landing was 
indeed a perfect one, but what I saw immediately 
after made my hairs stand on end. Not even ten feet 
from where I stood lay a massive tiger hunched «p 
in doglike fashion, his mouth slightly agape with 
astonishment which clearly depicted the expression 
“What the hell do you mean"? For nearly half a 
minute, which seemed ages, I stood there like a 
statue gazing at it as if under a hypnotic spell. 
Then all of a sudden my fagged brain revived func- 
_ tioning which made me go back a few paces purely 
— — by reflex action. This sudden movement instantly 
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brought the tiger in a crouching position and lash- 
ing its tail from side to Side it gave vent to vicious 
coughing growls. It will be futile for me to express 
in words the feeling I had at that moment and I 
feel only those who have had the experience of a 
close proximity with an annoyed tiger can ade- 
quately realise the nerve-splitting situation I had 
fallen in. A tiger, except the rare man-eater, attacks 
| only when provoked and the one now faced had 
~ every reason for attacking due to my uncalled-for 
| 

| 
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i intrusion on his privacy. I had lifted my rifle in 
firing position the moment I started moving back- 
- . wards and decided not to shoot if I could help it. 
Y But as bad luck would have it, I could not move more 
. than a few paces as a thick set cluster of thorny 
bushes blocked my backward passage. My forced halt 
further enraged the beast and from its looks I felt 
I was in for a headlong charge if I did not take 
immediate action, Although reluctant, I had no other 
choice than to shoot, if for nothing else, at least to 
ward off an imminent charge in trying to save my 
own skin. Throwing off the safety catch of the rifle 

. already shakily held in firing position I pressed the 
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sufficiently narrowed down, but the Jantana creep- 


trigger. The bang of the rifle, the thud of the bullet 
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A MAN-EATER 


(Continued From Page 166) 


and earried by the men, we set to work find 
place for me to spend the night. There we 
suitable trees and the only solution was two 
rocks on the side of the road and about t 
feet from the kill. Between these I laid the bl 


and drawing some twigs and dried grass int 


entrance, I settled down and directed Barum 
to return to the town, taking the lantern with 

Every shikari knows the uncanniness of s 
over a human kil. My exposed position an 
fact that I could be attacked from behind, 
me thoroughly uncomfortable, but I determin 
sit it out. 


THE MAN EATER IS DEAD AT LAST 


Fortunately, I had not long to wait. FE 
an hour had elapsed since Barum Deo had lef 
when I noticed an animal coming down the « 
of the road. At first I was puzzled. A ti; 
knew, approached its kill, especially a human 
with extreme caution. This animal was c 
visible in the brilliant moonlight and it seem 
be progressing in a series of spasmodic jum 
watched it intently and when it finally stood v 
a few feet of the corpse, I realized the cause 
extraordinary method of progress. lts right 
paw was withered and dead, hanging useless 
the side of its body. 

The sight of that withered limb filled me 
a burning fury and I cursed the miserable cc 
who had fired that crippling shot and had then 
too cowardly or too indifferent to follow the 
trail and put an end to the animal. At his 
I laid the burden of death and suffering that 
followed in the wake of that wounded and inc: 
tated animal, a trail that ended here where the 
of his latest victim lay. 


Cautiously I raised my rifle and sighted 
the barrel. 'The massive head offered a spl 
target but I was taking no chances and as the ai 
crouched down to begin its ghastly feast I s 
lifted the sights till the head rested on the de 
sion between its shoulder blades, and pressed 
trigger. As the crash of the explosion died : 
the animal's body quivered, then rolled over g 
and lay still. 

The Man Eater was dead. 





"whoof" of the tiger scrambling up the bank o 
nala in one big bound were so co-ordinated th: 
appeared as if all those actions took place at 
and the same time with a clocklike precision, 

A danger when threatening life is kind en 
to paralyse the nerves which enable one to bra 
somehow, but as soon as it is over, the tremer 
strain is sickeningly felt when the nervous sy 
starts functioning once again. The  disappe: 
tiger, no less frightened, crashed through the i! 
causing a stampede in the herd of the spotted 
I was after, but try as I would to convince m 
that I was now out of harm's way, I could not : 
an inch for a long time and stood where I was 
ing extremely weak at my knees, Only when I 
sufficiently recovered from this peculiar physical 
ability, did I venture to creep up the memorable 
and rejoin the forest road. 


Here again the cause of my missing the 
was the same as that made me miss the bear alr 
described. But supposing that even in spite of 
perfect aiming the bullet had failed to kill it 
right, would not the story have been thoro 
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"draw n towards revolutionary: 


jJ'$only be compared to an orphan 
whom anyone standing by can 
sspatronise or criticise. Naturally, 
"3 i ., any unsuccessful journalist can 
nurture it as his own pet and flourish his pen with- 
out the least hesitation. They do not also feel like 
putting up some efforts to learn the peculiar ideo- 
logies and philosophical meanings underlying the art 
of the different countries. Théy, on the otherhand, 
measure the art of different countries in the same 
breath and outlook and write about it in a confused 
and indifferent manner. Sometimes crities delibera- 
tely use such philosophical terms and jargons as, 
perhaps, they themselves do not understand. We 
can give here a concrete example of a typical 
journalist-cum-art-critic examining an art object— 
a sandal wood carving. He at once takes the small 
object in hand, and begins turning the reverse side 
and declares it to be a most unworthy and unfinished 
art-work he has ever seen, Evidently, such a critic 
is indeed at a loss to understand how a young artist 
of our country could still produce such a remark- 
able thing of beauty; and, apparently, just to please 
his own vanity (as an art-critic), made such an ir- 
responsible remark. Moreover, the critic wants to 
è Show his highly strung nervous System, specially 
cultivated to adjudge the aesthetic value of fine art. 
For this he had nothing to bother about, and the 
only. Pee cee required of him is to walk down - 
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By ASIT K. HALDAR 


literature on European art By European authors. 
He can then sit comfortably at kis table and rite 
essays on Indian art imposing the same kind of 
critical analysis which could apparently please his 
own whims, E 


INDIAN ART CRITIC’S DUTY m 


— >. 
Lin 


An art-critic of our country, mevertheless, has a 
most responsible profession to follow. He has got 
to have a long-term objective and a catholic outlook 
to view his own country’s art. For this he should 
stand on his own soil and study, first of all, Shilpa 
Shastras such as Vishnudharmottera Shastra, Mako- 
math Shastras along with the phiksophical interpre- 
tation of image worship of our country whieh baffles 
the Christian minds of the West. Otherwise, mime- 


Ideologically, Western art has nothing in com- 
mon with our art, as tradition firds no meaning to. 
western mind. Realistic rendering has become pos- 
sible with the invention of photography and life-like - 
art-form has lost its meaning. Moreover, just as 
the metaphysical aspects of the Upanishads can- 


never be understood by the West owing to different _ 
religious traditions, so, self-realisztion through art, 
attained by our traditional sadhana, can never be 
realized by them. A good Christien cannot see the 
soul permeating the anima] world except in a m n 
who too must be a Christian like him. But the soul, 
atma, for a Hindu, pervades not only humanity but — 
the universe also. Beyond atma, only Paramatma. 
can be metaphysically conceived and cannot be 
touched by the five senses. ; ik oa 


ART IN EAST AND WEST SOR 
by the Western Scholars. . e | x ight 
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logy of analytical schools. They, therefore, find 


01 
E. the essence of a tree and a child mind is 
ne seed mind of a man, whereas Indian art stands 
pon the fertility of imagination, Dhyana. Accord- 
ig to tradition, imagination in Indian art is always 
reative and not imitative. It is intuition that is 
equired to be developed in Indian art. Such imagi- 
ition can be developed to re-create from the. past 
rpetual experiences, and also self-initiated and self- 


ganised ways and means. 


Il... 
.. Our Indian art-critics misconstrue art criticism 
d they unwittingly cultivate a taste for western 
t instead of knowing about the principle of true 
aluation and essence of creative art of all countries 
E appreciate them, they become desparate- fault- 
nders. Therefore, unknowingly they decry their 
wn country’s work of art. The famous fight be- 
ween Ruskin and Turner need not be repeated here. 
Yoviously, Piccasso could not have brought his sur- 
ealistic type of scribblings to the fore-front in this 
icience-invaded, materialistic . world unless . 
cholar critics-with aesthetic-cum-psychological ana- - 
ysis could initiate people into the myste of his 
infamiliar «and unimaginative - child-like drawings. 
The new doctrine preached by the art-critics has al- 
most captured the imagination of the present journ- 
ilists and artists of the world. In Europe Christian 
radition of the medieval days does no longer exist 
jut has been turned into a secular aesthetic specula- 
ion. In other words, emotionless patterns have be- 
come the ultimate objectives of the artist and the 
fundamental difference between a picture and a pat- 
ern does not exist anymore. 


INDIAN FOLK ART Wee des 
Such problem in’ India "never arose. Folk art 





































and, if compared even to-day, it will appear asto- 
nishingly ‘modern’ according to the critics of the 
West. So much so that an Indian student who went 
fo learn modernism of the West in Paris was, I am 
told, turned out by the surrealist master artist Pic- 
sasso, who asked his prospective student to return 
to find out such primitive novelties from the 
earth and home of the villages. 
has, of course, a commercial value and quaint and 
curious primitive motifs and forms are the only 
criteria; and only as such surrealistic art differs 
greatly from the higher phases of art cultivated in 
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A n Indian artist is far from being 
and should have the intuition of a ‘Yogi’ and know 
"the same metaphysical secret of acquiring the best 


from the worst happenings of this mortal world. 
-HAVELL AND COOMARASWAMY 
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meaning of Indian art, It was men like Coomara- 


‘swamy and Havell two pioneer critics who opened . 


up to us the true significance of our art form, Too 
- much traditional refinement and sophistication of In- 






"art-crities in India and abroad and any attempt to 
revive such interest is misunderstood aud miscon- 
-strued by them. The general appeal for primitive- 
“ness in art by the European aesthetic-minded 
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has been continuing since long before. the advent of. 
the European surrealistic or. primitive art in: India, . 


Surrealistic art -- 


True interpretation of their work is only possible — 
"when we really sympathetically understand the inner: 


dian art hardly found. favour in the hands of modern . 
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barbarous. Even Indian sculptures to the Western 
scholar critics like Westmicot or Birdwood in the 
19th century were of “debased quality, deprived of 
all interest as a phase of fine art, devoid of propor- 
tion and acuteness in execution". And critics of 
the same country after the First World War began 
to please themselves in chaotic, apsguiisticated, 
tamasic art for the sake of aesthetic speculation. 
Christian concept of art as a form of devotion be- 
came a history of the medieval past. Herbert Reed 
while studying Negro Bushman's art, said; “We are 
led to an understanding of art in its most elemen- 
tary form, and the elementary is always vital." Now 
this kind of vitality which he points out im primitive 
art can be challenged and we cam boldly assert that 
the same type—perhaps better. type—of metaphy- 
sical, perennial vitality exists in'the highly sophisti- 
cated art of India specially in Nataraj as well as in 
the conception of Buddha, : 


THE DANCE OF SIVA... ^ > 


s 
$. t 


From the works of Havell ‘and Coómaraswamy and 


^ also some of the modern “European ‘art-critics like 


Rowland, Shaldon Chainy. we come.to know that 
Siva’s Dance of destruction is “the personification 
of all the vital forces and powers r the cosmic sys- 
tem in operation, the movement of energy within 
the universe. In Him they have their) dayspring and 
in Him their death." Similarly, highly sophisticated 
image of the Buddha which wás once decried by 
Birdwood as a ‘lump of pudding’ has been re-valued 


. by the above-mentioned critics, in the following 


terms: 


“While Western art sought to make an aesthe- 
tically beautiful form. by portraying human figures 
which are models of physical perfection and athletic 
vigour, in Indian art human form is idealised and 
no anatomical muscular aspect,is.emphasised. Indian 


. art started with abstract spiritual..coneepts which 
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had to be translated into physical shape.” A proper 


^ likeness of the Buddha had to show his achievement 
of the final Yoga state of serenity and. comp:ete 


mental equilibrium and in addition to. it had to in- 
corporate all the ‘Lakshana’ .or 32 major signs of 
super-human perfection distinguishing the body of a 
Buddha from those of ordinary mortals.” If the 
early critics found in it any primitive . incomplete- 


. ness and brutal forces unattainable | by them the 


present day critic of the world could at the same 
time find deeply inspiring religious ideas and spiri- 
tual experiences and entirely unselfconscious creation 
of the artist. ' ! 


“PRIMITIVE” VS. “MODERN” 


Art is never a static phase in the creation in the 
cultural field. In every period and’ in every kind of 
art of different countries some primitive trend will 
exist. Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian ana Byzan- 
tine art is called typical primitive art. The Art of 
the Italian Renaissance is also called primitive by 
the critics of the West. Our eritics will do well to 


: understand the significance of such pet words “prir 


mitive" and ‘‘modern” before he starts to criticise art 
of our country. In several countries we actually 
find a variety of cultures developed from really prt-. 
mitive types of the highly developed ‘sophisticated 
art. Cultural development of all countries 'eanmot 
always have a gradual course and for that reason 
cannot always be brushed aside even if it developed 
into a sophisticated dogmatie art. The lendseapeé of 
China, the realistic art of Europe, and the idealised 
form of Indian art are entirelv different from one 


another and reflects the ideology and widely distin- 
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By SUDHANSU MOHAN BANERJEE 


T was the hour after the sunset. 

The evening darkness was just 

< deepening into a mellowy dream, 

“\ Sallani was resting in her fa- 

' vourite deck chair, The day's toil 

was over, On the teapoy in front, 

rested a cup of hot tea as yet 

» untouched by her lovely lips. She 

^ was feeling at ease, happy with 

hergelf and the world, She was actually humming 
a soft tune when the telephone bell rang. 


. Her maidservant came running, What a nuis- 
rance that some one should be wanting her on the 
telephone at this time] She got up a little upset by 
this intrusion and went to the telephone — Hallo, 
what number do you want, Yes, Miss Sailani speak- 
ing — Yes, who are you please? What's the name?— 
Can't exactly follow — what is it you say? — Yes, 
I know Bhanumati Devi of Bankura — She belongs 
to village Bakultala — Yes, I call her grandma, not 

etly my own—-but she is more than that, but who 
are you please? — Engineer Parimal Ganguly of 
DVC — I see, wasn't your picture in the papers the 


other day — just returned from the Tennesse Valley 


—I see. 


She now hecame interested as well as respectful 
also — What — what do you say — Bhanumati Devi 
- has met with a serious accident — hovering between 
life and deatu ? Oh, it may not be as bad as that. 
Her tone definitely betrayed anxiety, The telephone 
on the other side went on saying — Yes, while coming 

last night over the new c 


ing into the car and setting it right, I heard some A 
commotion. People came running and informed me — á 
that there has been an accident, Ar old lady had 


fallen down the embankment and hac been serious- 


ida — i 


ly injured, I went there at once and I was told that 
she used to come every day to the river side, She 
would sit there on the bank, vacant y look at the 
river and curse her, This was her daily routine — 
Now that the river was being trained and tamed she 
would in glee address her — How now, how do you È. 
like this bondage? I took her in my car and admitted E 
her into the hospital. 
Sallani was getting impatient cver this long 
recital and cried -= Please, tell me, how is she now? 


Parimal did not reply directly, He said — You 

know, she is old, nearing eighty and anything at this 
age might turn critical But she is having lucid 
intervals — moments of returning coasciousness, I 
asked the people there whether she had any rela- 
tions, Nobody could say anything bat one of the 
village women said that she had an adopted grand- 
child in Calcutta — no real relation, but — 
Big tears were rolling Sailani's cheeEs by then on 
the other side of the phone, She tbousht — Yes, : 
blood might be thicker than water, but love and 
affection are greater bonds, 


Parimal continued — 'The womam brought me 
a small box and told me that the olé lady used to 
keep her valuable possessions there, I might find 
there some letter or address or indication, I found 
there a photo and an address with a telephone 
number. The photo was that of an exquisitely pret- —— 
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wot ld envy a calligraphist. I asked her whose 
add ess it was but she could not throw. much light 
but suggested that it might be of the daughter of 
ther adopted child. I thought as I was coming to 
Cal itta I might try the address or the telephone 
umber to find out if anybody related to the oli 
adv was there so that I could pass on the informa- 
of the accident. 


= Miss Sallani, the  redoubtabl 
oine of a hundred platforms, 

‘speaker in all social functions, felt choked and 
lent. Only two sentences continued to ring in her 
itely pretty girl and she had a nice 
stared at the re- 
She also scribbled 


e professor, the 
a most admired 


ears — an exquis 
andwriting. She unconsciously 
ion in the mirror in front. 
| “lines with her fountain pen, But the tele- 
phone It rang up again — Hallo, 
'es —— Probably they had jammed the line and the 
hat do you say — yo 
I could eómé with yo 
No, 1 am not worri 
tion, I have no such pře- 
— right; thanks so much, I will be ready 
ur. 


one was not dead. 


connection was cut; well w 
may be returning tonight. 

if I liked — Well let me 
tishes or conven 


e 


express so, even añ up-to- 
somewhat electrified. 
t maidénhood shé 


* 
— . "Though she did not 
date modern girl like her was. 
In her thirtytwo years of perfec 
had not an occasion to feel any rift in the lute. 


—. — Jn an hour there was a car driving up the hostel 
e and at the wheel Sat a nice well-groomed young 
‘man not more than thirtyfive years of age. Sailani 
came down and by way of introducing herself said 
. — I take it you are Mr. Ganguly — I am so grate- 
‘ul — I hope I have not upset your plan. ^ . — 
- Parimal smiled and said — Why not postpone ~~ 
"this thanksgiving for the present? Let us wait till 
we reach there and then you can thank me to your 
heart’s content and if you like with interest added 
- toit. Well, in any case I could not have stayed bey- 
ond early tomorrow morning. I am cutting it by 4 
_ few hours only. Hope we would be there by 2 O’clock. 


b "They looked at each other and for a second their 
es met full in the face. Sailani felt a little embar- 
‘rassed and made herself busy to get into the car 
sat in the front seat by his side. Parimal pres- 
the accelerator rather absent-mindedly. 


In a few minutes they crossed the Bally bridge 
and by that time they had settled down to a normal 
- drive. The night was pleasant, the atmosphere quiet 
- and the road deserted. There was, however, a toucn 
- of monsoon in the air — the car was speeding io 
its destination over the polished macadam. Occa- 
sionally a few lorries and trucks passed, their head- 
lights staring others in the face with their glare. 
above silhoutted a picture of white 


The star-lit sky 
Sirius, Horus and a million others 


- coloured bulbs. 
looked at the poor earth, 


É te They talked. It centred mainly on the old lady. 

—Sailani was the speaker. 

. Bhanumati Devi was not a Brahmin. 

ged to a good 'Kaibarta' family and in her young- 

' days was a girl of some beauty. The whole loca- 

. pity felt proud of her and she was the cynosure of 

Considering those days she was 

ried at a very late age. Her father Mati Patni 

E not want to give her away except to a really 
deserving boy. He spurned many Offers which others 

nsidered good. Ultimately the marriage was fixed 


Parimal listened. 


. her father's eyes. 


- . - pa t ab 


match was by all means a deserving one. Sumanta 
was the very embodiment. of.youth, strong, supple 
erect, His father was also a man of means, There 
was no doubt that Bhanumati and Sumanta made 
an adorable pair and it was & case of love at first 


sight. People said that they matched just like Radha 
and Shyam. But the heavens were falling. An un- 
seen thunder was hurled. There was à small differ- 
ence of opinion between the fathers. It deepened 
into a squabble and then a quarrel, Men were not 
wanting to fan it and it spread like wild fire. 
Sumanta's father refused to take the bride home be- 
cause his full demand had not been met. Mati Patni 
thought that this was nothing but extortion and 
refused to yield. Mediation failed, 'The bridegrocm 
left without the bride. |. 


Days passed, months elapsed, a year was out 
Another monsoon had set.in. The river was in full 
spate. There was no sign of reconciliation yet. Twc 
young hearts awaited on two sides of the river with 

ated breath. Sumanta often strolled on the river 
sidé. His whole frame quivered with a tension and 
an expectancy which he had never felt. He wanted 
&omethiné to be pressed against his t. He want- 
ed somebody. On the other side umati was 
also feeling the pangs of a new sensation. Her neart- 
‘Beats rose. She would go to the river side and look 
wistfully across, Her. friends and. companions would 
laugh. ‘They were wives, they were mothers. 

Some one would sympathise: — “My God, what 
“justice is this that a woman like you should suffer 
like this? Ah! are you becoming a recluse'", 


Others would cutse — Two old fools, 

Another would say — But what of that yothé 
fellow; Is he a real man or an incoffipetent fool! 
Does he not appreciate; does he not feel? 


Bhanumati would only listen with tears in he! 
eyes and a pang in her heart Her auhtie (she dic 
lose her mother in childhood) used to scold hér — 
Why do you spend so much time on the river side ‘ 
Don't be silly and don't forget that you are a young 
woman and a girl like you should not be moviug 
about so freely particularly after dark. That da) 
that old hag was saying — She stopped and did no! 

finish her say. 


Bhanumati felt a little taken aback and hurt 
After all it was not her fault. What had she or he 
had done. Nothing; yet there stood between them 
a big gulf not only in the shape of a quarrel betweer 
the parents but an untamed river as well. 


But even that river was no bar to love's trium- 
phant march. It was evening, the red glow of a 
vanishing sun was throwing its last embers over the 
deepening gloom, There was a shadow and a foot- 
fall. Bhanumati looked and blushed. A full blooded 
man’s inviting arms had been thrown around her, 
She felt dazed as if collapsing but whispered — Don’t 
don't — Are you mad, what would others say if the) 
see us thus...... 


' Sumanta said nothing, loosened his gaéip but 
looked straight at her. He had a determined look 
put only one question — Do you still sleep with you! 
auntie under her fostering care ? | | 
She did not reply but nodded negatively with < 
provoking smile. . | | 


Both Mati Patni and Mani Samanta used to bi 
away from their homes on Saturday nights. Tha 


was the day when they would take their goods tt 
 Caleutta. So many such Saturdays nad come amc 
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next Saturday after their i AE Bhanumati was 
feeling restless. It was full moon night. Over the 
wide expanse of the river the queen moon presided. 
Sand beds shone like glittering silver, white ‘kash’ 
flowers bedecked the intervening space. Water cour- 
ses were not swollen, Giant trees on the bank were 
moving as if in response to a signal. They were al- 
most ‘beckoning and reckoning, Bhanumati was sit- 
ting outside almost moonstruck. She was reminded 
of her old playmate — Lachmi — the pointsman’s 
daughter. She used to sing such lovely 'Kajri' songs 
in such lovely nights, Where is she now? Nobody 


knows where. She had left without notice with a 
sweetheart — in a sense had eloped. Everybody had 
cursed her including herself but today she felt sym- 
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Yes, me, would you have been —— 
still if it were some one else? 


pathetic towards her. Suddenly she felt fiery arms 
encircling her in a rich hot, passionate embrace. It 


was so sweet, so charming, so soothing and so pos- 
sessive. 


Everything in her succumbed in that tumult of 
senses, in that riot of right. Her only expression 
4 was — You? 
Yes, me, would not have been happier stil] if 
it were some one else? 
She nestled round his breast, put two fingers on 
his lips and replied ‘Hush’, 


| She lay there in perfect collapse in that happy 
ü consciousness as if her whole existence was ebbing, 
|  Amoving and throbbing. 


She whispered — Why do you come like a thief 
| adn | hia surreptitious T Mita d you come boldiy? 
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Love has to overcome shyness, hete and fear- -E 1 
said. us 

But supposing somebody spies — What will they 
think, come. 


She took him inside. That was the night] E 
nights and her only night. In suck a night as ks 
She lived and loved and loved and lived. 


In the morning her auntie found her — m 
the verandah. She had a fairly pungent tongue and D 
she was wild. She started at her hard and cried - t. 
What had happened to you? Which devil did possess _ 
you? What an audacity that you, a young 
Es Sleep in the open while pecple were moving 
about ! 


The whole day she looked at her from time | to 
time and tried to assess the situa-ion. 

As soon as her brother returned, she ran to E ir 
and said — You are a thrice blessed fool, a blin 3 
man, can’t you see that she is growing — she 
now a -ipe woman; 
shouldn't she now go to 
her father in law’s, live 


See with her husband? At — 
(FE KE, least invite the son-ir ns 
law ? hs 


Mati Patni was ada- 
mant—Nc, nothing doing. 
Mani Samanta is the E 
devil’s own creation, . 
otherwise now could a B 
man refuse such a nice | 
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girl just for the sake of — 
a few rupees. Let him 

come himself or send his s : 
son and take away Bhanu 
— won't zo or send her. — ai, 
That scoundrel of sil, 

miser ! Wo a 


Bhanumati heard everything, Each word was 
a bloody stab for her, Tears rolled down her cheated H 

Another Saturday came and Mati Patni was 
again away. It was raining hard. The river — 
rising. There was an atmosphere of tense Suspense, — 
This was just the time when in tae hills above, . D. 
rains splash down the catchment area, 

There were heavy showers throughout the day i 
with gusty winds. Bhanumati was of and on looks k ; 
ing at the sky — would not this cursed rain stop? 
Would not the gods take pity on s lovelorn gite 
The gods laughed and the heavens ihundered, x 


Auntie was talking and spinning She remarked 
— Well, Bhanu, it looks as if we are getting a bian ii 
flood; a bad omen, 









E. 
Bhanumati sat quiet as if thunderstruck, Auntie's fe 

words did not reach her. She continued — Yor 
fool, don’t you see it was knee-deep water in the fo 
morning, now it is waist deep, God be thanked thas - 
your father has not to cross the river. He goes. Ro 
the light railway. 
Bhanumati sat still — she — s looking at do i : 
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.. dark pall of the still darker night — if she could tear 
way the veil and set everything right, 


S Water rose and rose end by midnight it had 
š broken its banks and entëřed the village. Bhanumati 
' lay awake but a complete black-out seemed to engulf 
her senses. Even the rumbling sound of rushing water: 


wa$'lost to her. But by the morning the news Vas. 
ouf. The swollen and drunken river had receded 


was none but Mati Samanta's young son, Apparent- 

the young man was crossing the river and had 
been swept away. None but a fool or a lunatic would 
attempt that on such a night as this. What was 
- Re after? After ali he was not coming to his father- 
=~ $£n-law's and were they on good terms? No.—The 
- — body was entwined in the roots of the big banyan 
- tree by the side of which Bhanumati used to stop 
and look out into the river, 


of relatives came running and weeping. Oh Sumanta, 
Sumanta, my son .... Bhanumati sat as if crucified. 

- There was not a drop of tears in her eyes. Reconcilia- 
— tion came when it was of no value. In the midst of 
life came death. 
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Time is a great healer. Days passed on — Me- 
mories faded. People began to talk, particularly the 
women folk. They spread the rumour first with 4 
suggestive shyness. ‘Sister, have you seen Bhanu 
lately?’ 

No, what is the matter? 

The other would answer with a foxy smile — 
Oh, nothing much. Perhaps there wouid soon be an 
addition to their family. 

What? Good Lord! What is the society coming 
to ! 

Sister, didn’t I tell her auntie repeatedly not to 
allow her to go out here and there and with every- 
body — Now — My God, 

Auntie in her turn was also worried. She often 
held confidential talks with her brother. One day 
s ghe sent for Bhanu and declared—Bhanu. we had 
= not been to any holy places for a long time. -Let us 
go to Nawadwip. 


| Her auntie was a devout Vaishnavite, There was 
~ nothing wrong in her desire to go to that place for 
a pilgrimage. But Bhanumati was not a silly girl. She 
could understand, she could reason, she could add 
two and two. So she decided to take into confidence 
Radhu Pandit the father of a girl friend of hers. He 
was a widower and was living alone after his daught- 
er’s marriage. He was not only the village teacher 
but a friend, philosopher and guide to all and sundry 
who cared to consult him, Moreover he was a man 
. of deep spiritual susceptibilities and used to while 
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listened carefully, questioned and understood. His 
advice was specific and pointed. She shouid not go 
to Nawadwip or elsewhere. She had not done any 
thing wrong. To be a mother is a great privilege. 
The whole centre of gravity of creation rotated round 
. it. It is the course of the Eternal Whose desire 
always is to multiply. That is how the One becomes 
many—She was bound to succeed—She has the 
Promethean fire. Let her not worry,—everything 
. wil come alright, | 


He talked to her father and aunt 3nd wrote a 
letter to her father-in-law — 'The scion of your 
family is coming. Your son is being reborn. A new 
dawn is being heralded, Take care of her’. 

The father-in-law was half agreeable but the 
mother-in-law vetoed it. She could not forget that 
her son had staked his life for a woman and thas 
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but not without taking her toll and the main price | 


Auntie fainted. The two fathers ang their host” 


away his spare time in that pursuit. The Pandit ' 
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| "A es 
woman was not she, She was another and in dis- 

tress, She hurled her choicest billingsgate on her, 

even throwing slur on her character. 


Pandit Mahasay when he heard this did not speak 
but took his string instrument and was humming a 
tune when Bhanumati came and fell flat on his feet. 
Oh, Sire...... TD ' 


He simply drew her close and said soothingly— * 
My daughter, 


24. 
a? * 
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From that day onwards the Pandit became 
Bhanumati's adopted father and she his daughter. 
She spent most of her time in the Pandit’s hut, She 
took up without asking all his household work ; used 
to listen to his readings, looked at his puja and pray- 
ers. She used to go everyday to the river side where 
the dead body of Sumanta was discovered by the 
side of the big banyan tree. People saw her throw-, 
ing stones at the river. That was the one eccentri- 
city which she had developed, One day she was fourd 
lying there in an unconscious state, She was brought 
home, but Nature took back her gift. Her mother- 
hood was prematurely ended. Everybody was happy: 
A ticklish social problem was solved. - 


One day the Pardit was reading to her from Maha- 
bharata. She was listening intently to Karna-Kunti 
episode when suddeniy she heard the rumbling noise 
of the rushing water in the river. She was at once 
wild — she was muttering nonsense, ^ 


What was the matter, the Pandit asked. 


Oh, Father, is there no means of taming fhis 
shrew, She has taken my husband, she has taken 
my child. I hate her. I curse her, she is my enemy 
number one, If I am a devoted and chaste woman, 
true and honest, that river yonder would be control- 
led and I won't die before it is done. Can't anything 
be done, father? : 


He replied — My dear, I have heard that in other 
countries such rivers are tamed and controlled by big 
dams. With capacity for destruction curtailed and 
her water resources scientifically harnessed, there 
could be programmes for prosperity, not only flood 
control, but schemes of irrigation to bring life-giving’ 
water to aid barren land, generation of hydro power 
for rural electrification and other multipurpose deve- 
lopments. She could not follow entirely; canals and 
reservoirs she could understand but electricity was 
a thing unheard of yet. She was definitely enthused 
however, her eyes, shone, she answered — Can't this 
be done in our country, father? 


Pandit Mahasay became absorbed in his own re- 
verie — Yes, perhaps not now but in the far future 
a new hope may arise, a new faith, a rew creati 
uga A new temple of eternity will arise in huma 

reast. 


Bhanumati looked at that sunlit face as if he 
was looking at the beyond, She fell at his feet — 
Oh, my father, if I had a son, I would give him for 
doing this work. The devil of a river like this must 
be controlled. She nas taken my all. 


Her prayer was heard and fulfilled in another 
way. A son came to her by the grace of God. There © 
was a cholera epidemic; her girlhood friend, ilc 
Pandit Mahasay's daughter, became Seriovsly ill and 
died leaving a new born babe. The son-in-law follow- 

E (Continued on Page 186) 
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—. TARASANKAR DOPADHYYA 
HEIKH, the cripple, was pulling 
Por —— » out bricks from the kiln. His real 
name nobody knew, probably he 
himself didn't remember it. He 
had been known as the cripple 
Since he had broken his left leg 
in his long lost childhood. Not 
only was his leg broken, his nose 
too had been eaten away by vile 
diseases grown out of youthful excesses. A grue- 
some hollow had now taken its place. Afterwards 
he got pox and the marks left by it gave his ugly 
face a savage look. 


© He was. working .intently. 


A little away, Adai alias Owahed Sheikh was 
driving up his cart. Wrenching the bullocks' tails 
he burst into a song — a vulgar one. But it slipped 
out of tune abruptly. All on a sudden the bullocks 
Stopped startled. Shaken with a jolt, Adai inter- 

; rupted his musical rapture and burst up — ‘Bloody 
‘beasts, you need some beating....' 





Enraged to a degree, he raised the staff to 
punish the animals.who were restless and breathing 
heavily. But hit he could not, instead he cried out 
— ‘Snake, snake !’ 


Right in front of his cart a young serpent was 
mildly swinging its expanded hood.  Adai jumped 
down and lifted a brick. ; 

. From the other side the cripple rushed on 
^ . limping, ‘Don’t, don't kil it; he pleaded, ‘let me 
come.' 

The brick in Adai's hand remained as it was; 
he exclaimed, ‘Lo, what a beautiful snake! The 
mouth bright-red as vermilion. And how wonderful 
is its hood-ring ! But — it's fleeing, running away, 
come sharp !’ | | 


The reptile was now escaping speedily. But it — 


. was actually heading towards the cripple. Anxious 


& a I - A weit ` 2h” be * 
“eto run away from Adai, it did not notice the other 
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-would then knock well-to-do houses and ask, ju ing 


| cripple shouted....'Oh, it's gone into the. kiln. A 
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An intriguing love-affair of a cripple, his | | 

wife and a she-snake aad the tragic » 
climax of the jealousy of the ‘‘co-wives’. | 
22 E a 
Udainag, that’s the kind; a rare find, that snake 
Could I catch it, I'á've earned something.’ _ 


The cripple was a snake-catcher by profess on 
Not a catcher alone, he played =he snakes as vell. 
In every nook of his hut were always found irge 
tight-mouthed earthen pots hanging from the thatch, 
All his snakes were confined within these pots. 
When seized with age, they were set free in a lis- 
tant field. Many died too. When he had a stock 
of snakes, he wouldn’t care to work as a laljourer, 






Those days he would be going about with a drum 


and a flute to show snake-play. And small won't 
be his earnings. But then his ration of hemp and 
opium went up as well. Sometimes he indulged in 
liquor too. All this luxury invariably resulted im 
his coming out again with the day-labourer's equip- 
ment soon as the stock of snakes had emptied. He 













out-part of. his beastly face, ‘Want labour?’ 


When he laughed — and it was always a 
sycophantish laugh — his loathsome odious face 
grew all the more loathsome, aM the morc odious. 
He worked hard at a job if he cianced to get one; 
there he would deceive none. The day he got no. 
work, he begged, the basket om his shoulder, of- 
course. -With whatever he coulc collect he bought 
some hemp and opium; and if a few coins were still 
left, he bought himself some fermented liquor and 
poured them through his gullet Back home, he. 
would shed copious tears, holding Zubede's feet, - 
''eause you married me, there's no end to your 
misery, dear, he bewailed. ‘I’m starving you t > 
death.’ i " 

Zubeda would laughingly caress her husband's. 
head and say, ‘Come, come — don't you rave, Set 
me free — let ime see if I can procure som, rice’ 

This would worsen the situation. Snivelling | 
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wis hly, he now clung an arm round her neck and 
)bbed, ‘Couldn’t ever give you a new piece of cloth. 
Jld rags — that's what you've always worn.' 

M However, that's a different story. Early next 
1orning the cripple appeared before the brick-stack, 
i small stick in hand, a small basket under arm. 
i reddish splendour had just begun dyeing the 
aste n horizon. Perched on the thick of trees, the 
birds were chirping ceaselessly. The sound of gongs 
and conchshells was drifting along from a temple in 
the village. Sitting on a raised mound, the cripple 
spied all around with sharp vigilant eyes. 

— The scarlet hue on the eastern skyline was 
re dually growing deeper and stretching its eir- 
"un nference. The brilliance of that colour turned 
he burnt bricks in the stack redder. Even the 
mipple's dirty wear seized the reddish tinge. 

~ ‘There, ain't it there ? He rose to his feet. 


: EA little away in the broad field, a young ser- 
ent — possibly that very one — was playing on 
ll alone, swinging its hood, raising its face up to 
he eastern sky. Bathed in crimson radiance of the 
norni ag sun, its complexion looked crimson, Against 
hat deep-red background the deep-black ring on the 
hood looked magnificent. It was as fascinating as 


the black designs on red wings of a butterfly. The 
Snake-catcher became spellbound. ‘Excellent’, His 
joft-toned exclamation was spontaneous. 


— "Then he stepped forward stealthily. The young 
snake was enrapt in felicitating the young sun — 
o much so that even the sound of his steps did 
not interrupt its play. But hardly had the cripple 
come too close when it turned back startled. The 
next moment it snapped with a sharp hiss. But the 
hood it could not raise again. The quick-handed 
cripple had, ere it could bite, pressed down its head 
with the stick in his left hand, and holding its tail 
with the right, he gave it a jerk or two; then 
ex: mining it closely, he observed, ‘It’s a she- 
shake . 


E . Six months later. Returning from the hemp 
8 hop, the cripple told Zubeda, ‘See what I've brought.’ 


‘What ? she asked, sweeping the courtyard. 


j - Unknotting an end of his cloth, he brought out 
@ very small glittering thing and placing it on his 
palm held it before his wife. A minute drop — a 
trinket for the nose. 


- ‘What will you do with such a tiny nose-drop p 
Zubeda enquired. 

3$ "TI deck Bibi, he replied with a grin. 

| Zubeda was astonished, but the cripple merrily 
Went into the room. Soon he came out with a 
“snake coiled round his neck. That very snake. She 
"had by the time grown somewhat bigger — but had 
Jost her erstwhile spirit. Slightiy racing the mouth, 
"she was slowly moving about the cripple's shoulders 
| — subdued, spiteless. 


Ek *Don't do that, I say, Zubeda warned. 'How 
| very tamed she might be, one can't be too sure of 
| Sneir kind.’ | 

| "One can't be too sure of their fang,’ he answered 
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with a smile, ‘otherwise, they also love, Zubeda. 
True, she hasn't her venom-tooth, but lias the others 
alright; but me she doesn't bite, you know! See 


how like a good girl 
my Bibi is moving 
about!’ So saying, he 
pressed the serpent’s 
lips together and 
gave her a kiss. 
This act did not 
take his wife by sur- 
prise, for it was noth- 













‘Don’t do that | say’, Zubeda warned, 
'How very tamed. she might be, one 


kind'. 


ing new to her. But she sang out indignantly, 
'Pshaw, for shame ! Have you lost all your sense 
of distaste ? I've so many times forbidden you, 
haven't I ?' * 

The cripple turned a deaf ear to all this. ‘Look 
and see,’ he exclaimed, ‘how she’s coiled round my 
hand! D’you know when a he-snake and a she- 
snake mate, they wind round each other just in this 
fashion ? Have you ever seen that ? Ah, what a 
lovely sight, that sport, marry !’ | | 


can't be too sure of their 


‘Tve no business to see that, you've seen and 
that'll do. But your sport too this devil of a snake 
will put an end to, I tell you ? 


The cripple had meantime busied himself in 
piercing the snake’s nose with a needle. He pressed 
her tail under his toe and gripped her mouth in 
his left palm. Holding a needle in his right hand, 
he pierced her nose and released her after the nose- 
drop had been fixed. Raging with pain, Bibi bit 
him again and again, hissing furiously. Shielding 
himself with the lid of the basket. he resisted her 
persistent attacks and tried to coax her ‘Don’t 
get annoyed, darling, don’t. Just see fer once how 
beautiful you look ? Please, Zubeda, hand the mir- 
ror and let her have a look of her own face.’ 


‘I won't. Zubeda refused flatly. 
‘Please, please, I beg of you, hand it for once. 
Let’s see what she does seeing her own face.’ 
Zubeda could not ignore this entreaty of her 
husband. She went inside to fetch a looking-class. 
‘An’ bring some vermilion also’, he added. 
‘Why, what for?’ she asked from within, — 
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‘That you'll see presently, he laughed merrily. Snake’s basket. At the sound of steps, the snake E 


'lmn't going to tell that beforehand.’ 


Zubeda brought a mirror and some vermilion 
and placed them at a distance. The cripple very 
skilfully caught hold of the reptile and taking tome 
vermilion on the tip of a stick drew a red line on 
her head. Then he announced with a loud laugh, 
T've married her. Zubeda, she's become your co-wife.’ 


He now addressed the snake, 'Lo, Bibi, how 
handsome you look, just see ! Releasing the snake, 


he held the mirror before her. Then he began to 
sing in his shrill nasal voice, beating a drum. 


A few months later. 

One day in mid-monsoon it was raining in 
showers. The cripple had gone somewhere and 
could not return owing to the inelement weather. 

i Zubeda felt the room was emitting a strange 
Y odour — an 
v odour that 
was mild but 
—— sweet and of 
— a variety 

E not experi- 
enced before. 
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She moved about everywhere but could fixed 


nothing. 

The cripple returned after a couple of days. 
Flinging a vulgar slang at the god of rains, he said, 
‘Pray, give me something to eat, Zubeda, I'm so 

*hungry.' 


Zubeda served him a dishful of stale rice. 
Scarcely nad he entered the room after washing his 
muddy feet when he asked, ‘What’s this smell of, 
Zubeda ?' 


'God knows of what. It's here in the room all 
e these days.’ 


Nothing more he said, only tried to ascertain 
the natuce of the odour by drawing in long breaths. 
Looking up here and there, he stopped before the 
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^ APPLE 
ai^. 77^ ‘Lo, lo, he exclaimed, ‘how 
she’s coiled round my arm ” 


inside gave out a sharp hiss. p 


‘Hum’, the cripple nodded. 
"What's up, tell me,’ Zubeda grew curious. 


‘The smell is of Bibi's skin. She's a female, 


you know, it's time for her to meet a male, and 
that’s why — ! 


you know better’, she said. 
finish your meal,’ 


‘She must be set free in the fied,’ the cripple A 
Taey mustn’t be — 
He ended with a - 


said, gobbling a mouthful of rice. 
held back during this period.’ 
deep long sigh. 


"That's better, I should say’, said Zubeda, heaw ^ 
‘She’s my eyesore. vas 


ing a breath of immense relief. 
So many snakes die, why doesn’t this one ?' 


Meal over, the cripple took out his Bibi from it 
Clasping her mouth, hə fondled her 


the basket. 
with many a loving word. 


‘Take care, Zubeda cautioned, ‘She hasn't been . 
her fang has grown anew. 


pared for some time, 
And, why waste your affec- 






free’. 
‘Lo, lo’, 


arm !’ 


That, afternoon the crip- 


NL Es ple was sitting dejected — — 
EDU! he had released his Bihi in 


thus? 
Why don’t ycu smoke your — 
Zubeda tried to - 


the jungle nearby. 
'Why sitting 


hemp ?’ 
cheer him up. 


M pining for Bibi !’ 


reproved him 
‘When you say such foolish 
things, I feel —’ 

‘No, Zubeda, my heart 
is weeping sorely.’ 


husband and winding her 
endearing arms round his 
neck, said, ‘Why, darling, 
don’t you like me ?' 


Giving her an ardent kiss, the cr-pple muttered, — à 


‘It’s you, Zubeda, that's keeping ne ale yet. 
You're to me more than my life.’ 

‘Look, look, Zubeda shouted, Bibi is back. 
Look there, in the ditch.’ 

Bibi, her hood raised up, was actually crawling 
along the water-outlet. 

‘Wait, let me seize her,’ the cripple tried to rise 
up. — 

‘No,’ Zubeda clung to her husband with all her 


force. Then she cried out shrilly, ‘Get out, get out— E 


het, het, and with her left hand hurled a cowdunge 
cake at the snake. Furiously hitting aer hood upon 


the ground several times, the reptile slowly crept ^ 


out along the ditch. 


It was possibly midnight when Zuittda scream- BA 
something has bitten me? - 
The cripple hastened to light a lamp end found that 
fpi 


ed, ‘Get up, get up, 


(Continued on Page 1 
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This very smell allires the male.’ a 


Zubeda was surprised. ‘May be so, your affairs B 
‘Now, let it go and .- 


tion, dear ? Go and set her ~ 


he exclaimed, EF 
‘how she’s cdiled round my ^ 


‘Death tc you,’ Zubeda E 
smilingly. 


Zubeda now sa, by her 





‘Oh, how my hearts - 
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(Continued From Page 182) 

ed and Pandit Mahasay was left with the little 
charge. He came back and placed the little orphan 
in Bhanumati’s care. He remarked — Here is your 
Son, my dear, take him. It is God's gift. 

Yes, she mothered this orphan boy with all the 
sacred yearning of a mother, That babe was my 
father. 

What! cried Parimal who was listening so long 
to the stery without interruption. 

But her tenor of life was not to be even. Her 
aunt had never liked her mixing too much with t^e 
Pandit. It came to a climax when he brought that 
baby. Ultimately she decided finally to leave her 
father's protection altogether. Up to now She was 
spending all the day in the Pandit’s but used to re- 
turn to her father’s shelter for the night. That too 
ceased over the issue of the baby. Everybody was 
critical. Whose baby was that? The story of the 
Pandit's grandson was discounted, People had a habit 
of flinging mud. When the crisis came, she at once 
made up her mind; she crossed over to the Pandits 
finally and her whole occupation was the baby ie. 
my father. I call her Grandma but she was inore 
than a mother to my father, She began to dream, 
she began to plan his future, She began to save every 
pice that her son ‘Biswajit’ (i.e. how she named hirn 
— he would conquer the world) could become an 
engineer and all with the subconscious resolve that 
he would one day become big and somehow tame 
the river. y 

The Pandit would say—Do you know what it 
costs to bring up a boy as an engineer? 

It was another uphil task. It was a veritable 
‘tapasya’ for her. Whatever she had, a few orna- 
ments, she turned into liquid cash, began the money- 
lending business, saved every pie and reared up my 
father with the one and sole intention that he would 
become an engineer. She came to be known as the 
most atrocious money-lender, 

On nis death bed Pandit Mahasay gave her à 
warning — You are spending every pie on Biswajit, 
Suppose in your old age he does not support. you. 
Aíter all he may think that you are not his real 


mother in flesh and blood. Even the mention of it = 


was a blow to her. It Was a grim reminder that 
Biswajit was not her own. That such a contingency 
could even happen was a thing beyond her compre- 
hension. 

My father’s education w»nt on as planned. 
Bhanumati sent her son tc Roorkee. He was a meri- 
torious boy and soon attracted the notice of the 
professors. He passed with credit, was sent abroad 
with a scholarship and secured a good job on return. 
One of his old professors was my mother's father. 
He planned to get his daughter married to this bril- 
liant young man. My mother was also accomplisn- 
ed, up-to-date and educated. But the poor grandma 
pining for her son and waiting for his return was 
not consulted. By that time my father had come 
to know of his real parentage. As a matter of fact 
it speaks a lot for my grandma that she herself toid 
him everything before he left for Roorkee. My father 
felt a little weak. He wanted to tell my grandma 
about it but my mother’s father intervened and said 
— You are a grown up young man, adult and educat- 
ed, able to take your own responsibility. You can 
decide for yourself what is the best for you, After 
all, she is not your real mother. Of course she should 
be kept informed. We shal] certainly send her an 
invitation card. She was informed and she sent her 
blessings. But I wonder whether she had on that 
day felt a little pang for her Biswajit. Did she on 
that day go to the riverside and pray? 

The wheel came full circle. My father was 














Here is your son, my dear, 
take him. It is Gcd's gift. 


separated from my grandma. 
now a big Engineer, a man with status and px 


naturally He v 
tion. Did he ever dream of his foster mothe 
resolve—how to train a wild river. My father k 
up some semblance of a relationship—had been 
see her twice or thrice, used to make her ren 
tances now and then. but my mother had ne 
been to that place. My grandma naturally wan 
to see her, wrote to my father several times | 
my mother always avoided it for one resson 2$ 
another. Her last request came when I was be 
Since then she stopped worrying my father ah 
it. My mother died at a comparatively early : 
and my father became more and more a reclu 
He gave up going down to Bengal. As 1 grew | 
I saw him in his grand isolation. Here was 
towering personality, a man of heart as well as he 
but in one way nursing a frustration. I did 1 
know much about this grand old lady. My fatl 
was reticent. He would not say much and I co! 
piece the whole story only after his death from | 
diaries and letters. I could visualise how and wl 
she had suffered, what she did for my father, ! 
aim, aspiration and inspiration. Perhaps she v 
a little self-centered and broody over her pet id 
But her love for my father was more than ex 
a real mother’s; she might be an uncultured, 1 
educated, rustic woman of no significance but wl 
a character, what a personality and what a drea 
It is on dreams that nations rise. 

Well, as I came to know of her, I went do 
to see her at the village home. She had ne 
expected this—she was so glad. I had to bre 
her gently the news of my father's death which w 
more than a blow to her. I stayed for more th 
a month, closed my establishment in U. P., to 
up a job here in Calcutta to be near her and h 
been staying with her whenever possible. .I ha 
tried to make her last days happy up to a-poii 
She would still dream and talk of the active ste 

(Continued on Page 14 
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RABINDRA NA TH S MUSIC & ITS TREN 


By RAMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, 


Dean of the Faculty of Music, West Bengal Academy of Dance, Drama and Music 





T would be essential to give a gene- 
ral impression of the aesthetics of 
Indian music, before going through 
—the- theme of Tagore’s music. The 
-Most prominent traits of Indian 
music consist of multifarious melo- 
dies and rhythms, which developed 
through century-long efforts of the 

~ greatest composers und musicians. 
Cultural exchanges in the field of music with Persia 
and other countries moulded and enriched the lustre 
of Indian music. Foreign intonations paved its way 
into our melody and the master musicians of the 
medieval ages had broader outlook in following the 
principles of give and take, casting aside the narrow- 
ness and conservatism, which are but hindrance to 
the full growth of an art. 

This is our classical music which originating in 
the Vedic ages, went through a process of gradual 
evolution till it reached the summit of its glory and 
achievement in the 16th century. It was mainly cul- 
tured and developed in the North-Western part of 
India, Thus, we-see the outgrowth of two main 
types of music, one ‘Karnatic’ in South India and the 
other called 'Hindusthani' the latter being acclaimed 
as the ideal and the most refined form of musical 
art by the whole of India excepting the South. Tnhe 
16th century was the glorious age of Indian music. 
It was the period of Tansen, the greatest creative 
genius, whose magic rendering at once brought to 
light the emotional sentiment and the very quintes- 
sence of Indian melody. Tansen had the vision of a 
progressive thinker. The world is progressive and 

music as an art cannot lag behind, It must have 
its dynamic force and march on with its progres- 
sive ideas at par with ages, 'The cosmopolitan views 
of Tansen and his patron, the Emperor Akbar, mark- 
ed a distinctive change in Indian music. The narrow 
limits and orthodox ideas of the art were gradually 
lost in oblivion and Tansen jived to see the remark- 
able change. Particular emphasis was laid by 
Tansen on the emotional aspect by introduction of 
special types of intonations in Alap and Dhrupad 
types and it is a fact that this great tradition had 
been acknowledged as the best and ultimately follow- 
ed by all schools of Hindusthani Music. Music in the 
best form, must be expressive; it is the outcome of 
the artiste's inspired soul. No amount of restraint in 
the form of convention can set back its endless flow. 
Gradual evolution of music reveals that sometimes it 
has been nocessaty to relax the rigidity of conven- 
tion. 


A Raga or melody is something, which is pleas- 
ing to the ear. Though the technique cannot be 


totally ignored for the sake of ornamentation, the . 


aesthetic sense of a Raga must be more valued. The 
inspired artiste, during his performance, is often 


 . bound to forget the. rigid forms of grammar and 


techniques. Some people nurse a wrong notion that 
the art of music must follow conventions. But it 
is not so. Actually, it is convention which follows 
a progressive art. For, the more natural the render- 
ing, the more beautiful and inspired the music, 


Nature is the greatest source of inspiration to 
music and the different melodies are relative to the 
phenomenal changes of nature: This is the psycho- 
logical background of the creation of Ragas or 


-^ melodies. Music is intuitive. It is the artiste’s own 


oe S@If, revealed through melodies. 


Mat fos 


"Indian classical music going through its gradual 
process of evolution sen) sight of the deep signifi- 
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ing the deep sense of Valshnab literature and reli 












cance of poetry, while laying stress on the mel 


the richness of melody that were responsible for t n 
A song becomes all-round appealing when ib — 
mingling of good poetry and melody. A song 1 
its major significance when its words and their s 
are not taken into consideration. In instr 
music and Alap, the melody is supreme but a son 
becomes effective when poetry amd melody are cóm 
bined. If this aspect, ie, the value of words d 
ignored, a song, though highly rened, loses its m ajc 0 
appeal to an intelligent listener, k- 
Music composers of Bengal were influenced t 
a great extent by the ideal of Kirton which was th 
main source of Folk, Ramprasadi and other pe 
of regional music. Though it:s a fact that ti 
original trace of Kirton’s rhythm and melody 
attributed to  Hindusthani music, yet by € 
process of evolution and specially the devotional 
appeal, there resulted some fundamental changes iy 
that particular style of Musie, Its melody, t 
rhythm became distinctly Bengal's own, reverbere 












gion, Kirton gained wide popularity, when Maha 
prabhu preached throughout the length and breadth 
of India His universal doctrine o? love and devotion | 
Thus, in the Bengalee compesitions of 18th a 
19th centuries, there is a marked influence of assi: 
cal as well as Kirton, with the exception of Tapp: f; 
compositions of Ram Nidhi Gapta and Sridhar 
Kathak in which the a¢curate intonations of Panja zh 
Tappa of Sori and Gulam Nabi were adopted. 
songs had wide appeal among the mass. 8 
Introduction of Brahmo Samgeet by the grea‘ 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy is a new phase in the histor} 
of Bengali music, He reinstated -he pristine glory 
of Indian music which Was prac-ieally on the 
of decay, by making it & part and parcel of hà 
congregational divine worship. (3rahmo reese 
is said that in this unsectarian worship of Got 
Gollam Abbas, a noted singer, used to sing h nns 
composed by Ram Mohan. Just to revive the origi- 
nal form of classic music Ram Mohan introduced the 
traditional form of Dhrupad and Kheyal in his ec nE 
positions of Brahmo Sangeet. Thus, Ram Mohan i 
the pioneer, as regards revival 5f classic music 
the modern age. ^ 
The age of Rabindranath is the age of rene als- 
sance in music, not only of Bengal but of the whole 
of India, History repeats itself and it is the same 
golden age, as it was during Tansen, The Poetis 
creative genius, his unparalleled contributions « 
various types of music, added a new and gloriot is 
chapter to the History of Musie, In his composi- 
tions we find the encyclopedia of Indian music from 
she middle down to the modern ages. His wonder- 
ful adaptation of the old classic and his new colour- 
ing to it is unique. His classic end devotional com- 
positions bear resemblance of famous musicians of 
India, such as Baiju, Nayak Gopal, Haridas Swami 
Tansen, Sadarang, Aderong, Nakal Kishore, Anand 
Kishore, Sori, Sanad, Kader and Jadu Bhatta. ot 
only popular Ragas and Tals, »ut many obsolete 
Ragas and Tals are found in the Poet’s compositions j 
He was dead against the intricaciss, born out of tech: 
nical show of music, sometimes -esulting in musicz 
feats with utter neglect of the aesthetic sense. Music 
must be expressive and as such there should be < 
harmonious mingling of the melody and sense 
the words. The Poet's new crsation of melodies, 

just suitable to the theme of his lyric in my opinion 
‘¢ (Continued on 009 19% ) 
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-— AWOMAN AND A SERPENT 
"(Continued From Page 185) 

' really a drop of blood on a toe of her left foot 
‘was quivering like a drop of water. 

- ‘Bibi,’ Zubeda shrieked again, ‘your Bibi has 
bitten me; iook, look there.’ 

_ The serpent was moving lazily encircling an 
earthen pot. The cripple hurried to catch the biter 
' and enclosed her into a basket. ‘If Zubeda doesn't 
— live, ll kill you too, I will,’ he cried. 

= But Zubeda did not live, Daybreak saw signs 
' of the death appearing on her body. Hairs rustled 
out from her skull soon as pulled. The exorcists 
left. His repulsive horrific face looking pathetic, 
- the cripple remained anchored at her head — stone- 













ou too would have gone,’ one of the exorcists 
_ remarked, 'you've escaped by the skin of your 
teeth. So grudgeful they're, these snakes. You to 
ite she came perhaps.’ 

- A. Raising his tear-laden eyes up at him, the crip- 
ple shook his head and said, ‘No? 

_ "The cripple had taken to mendicancy. His 
‘homestead had turned into a heap of ruins. A 
beaten path had passed close by the cripple's hut, 
it now lay closed, none dared tread it. Swarmed in 
by snakes — they said. And the snakes were of a 
very dangerous type — Udaynag. As the sun peep- 
ed through the skyline at dawn, red-skinned snakes 
_ could be found playing — swaying their spread-out 


Am The cripple could not do away with his Bibi. 
— He had set her free. ‘You alone are not to blame,’ 
- he had said, ‘it’s in the blood of  women-folk. 
_ Zubeda also hated you as much.’ 

— (Translated from the Bengali by Sourin Choudhuri) 
— — — — — — — — 
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|. (Continued From Page 186) 

- that are now being taken to control the river—her 
- life's ambition and frustration. 

— Sailani stopped. In her exuberance she had for- 
- gotten that she was pouring out her story to an 








































— Parimal kept quiet. He looked at her and 
sp on. Then after an interval he put a very 
— simple question—You seem to love your grandma 
- too much. Isn't it? 

—. . Sailani did not reply. She merely looked at 
him. Night was getting old. There was a pang in 
the air. It was past two when they reached the 
hospital. Parimal was a high official and known 
to the hospital authorities. So the doctors and 
Em. were all attention. The latest news was not 
- reassuring. The condition of the patient was 
~ deteriorating. She had however regained her 
senses and had asked that Sailani , should be 


— informed. 

Es al and Sailani tiptoed into the ward. 
- They stood side by side by her bedside. Her eyes 
" were closed. Was she still dreaming, the dream 
- she had nursed for sixty years or had she gone 
"back to her night of dient when her real knight 
came and claimed her. 

E Sailani whispered...Grandma. 

D. She woke up, she saw  Sailani, her face 
— beamed. She said softly, ‘Saili? 

XE Then she turned to Parimal, 
— hard, and said...Who is he? 

E! Mac m looked at Parimal and. Parimal looked 
. at her. 


looked ^at her 


( Continued On Next Col. ) 
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- unknown man. She blushed when she ‘realised 


MODERNISM IN INDIAN ART 


(Continued From Page 178) 
guished artistic talents and achievements 
those countries. 

Indian artists were actually striving for ren- 
dering the vitalizing structure and essential nature 
of the human body— proportion and form—without 
the muscular exuburance. Such art is characterised 
in India between 1st and the 9th century A.D. The 
West has already noted that in India folk art has 
continued to thrive in an unsophisticated state, side 
by side with the highly advanced. stage of Hindu- 
Buddhist culture up to the present era. 

Civilised India has never deprived herself of 
such primitive culture and so folk art can still be 
found’ flourishing without much change of character. 
Folk decoration which is called alpona,  rangoli, 


of all 


- chowkapurnam, etc., in the different States in India, 


condensed all objects to the barest essentials and in 
an abbreviated form. There is a picture in line of 
‘Shakti’ the Mother’ Infinity, in alpona which has 
brought out the essence of the ritualistic decoration 
to a most simplified form. Piccasso of the modern 
world will vie with it and will certainly leave his 
old brush to paint such primitive symbolic forms. 


“NO MORE OF BORROWED CLASSES 


.So, we always request our art-critic to know him- 


self before he can ‘pickpocket’ the ideologies of other 


countries’ art and not to see his own things in bor- 
rowed glasses. Self-realisation is a golden rule in 
both art and religion. The art critic has to study 
his country's art in all its aspects,  passionately, 
starting from the old master-pieces. All English 
writers had. to study and follow the line and stan- 
dard of the early masters to chalk out their own 
path. Similarly, in India Kalidasa followed the 
footsteps of Valmiki and other Sanskrit poets in 
earlier days. Our great Poet Tagore had followed 
the same tradition in his literary and artistic crea- 
tions. Art without tradition is like . building 
without foundation. Secular aesthetic creation is a 
new scientific approach of the modern European art. 
To follow the footsteps of the West, our traditional 
life-spirit and devotion to art as the only enlightened 
way will have to be abandoned for ever. -Let us, 
therefore, think compassionately for a. moment, if 
we could afford to embrace only the aesthetic in 
art and discard the religious bias—a vital life-ex- 
pression which metaphysically could touch the soul 
of the universe. In other words, art in India is a 
religious expression and in the West. it has become 
an aesthetic analysis. War-stricken West thinks of 
art in terms of emotionless, unromantic aesthetic 
speculation. 

Missio iaa RD ANCL o^ a A gc VP. Ven ZEND GAR ae ST 
( Continued From Previous Col. ) 

Sailani said — he is one of the engineers who 
is taming Damodar...Haven’t you seen how the 
river is being controlled? 

The old lady lapsed into a reverie of remini- 
scence, Her dream .. yes, that is now being fulfilled. 
Her vow, yes, that is now being redeemed. 
Sailani and Parimal, they were the embodiment of 
her youth, her dream and her vow—let them live 
together happily. 

Faintly she muttered—You 
other nicely, my blessings to you. 
x Then she fell into a sleep, her last and final 

eep. 

‘Grandma, Grandma’—Sailani cried. 
Parimal drew near her and took her hand. 
( Translated by the author from his original 
| in Bengali ) | 
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But | also possess powers to turn any metal 


into gold Tell me, have you any silver? 


ILVER white clouds were gam- 

& boling in the firmament. They 
collided; they embraced — it al- 
most looked like a game of hide 
and seek. Sometimes there was 
shade; sometimes the radiant sun 

AM came out again. It was one of 
ye those dry spells of the rainy 
- season when there is no breeze 


and the humidity is high. 

Outside the village, some labourers were busy 
making an embankment for a field. Tanned bare 
bodies, dripping: with perspiration, were digging the 
earth with a spade and putting it on to the embank- 
ment. It had rained some days ago and therefore 
the soil was soft. Gober said, twitching his blind 
eye, “My hands refuse to move now. Let’s go and 
“eat some food.” Naiver laughed, “Complete at least 
this portion of the embankment before you go. I 
came before you and am still working.” Deenu said, 
picking up the basket, “Naiver dada, you were 
brought up on plenty of pure ghee. One cannot even 
get that much pure water these days.” 

— Naiver was a. short, dark, thick-set and agile 


w aman. He was over fifty but in hard work beat even 


the best among the young men. As recently as two 
or three years ago he used to wrestle and gave it up 
only when his cow died. because on purchased milk 
one cannot wrestle. 


By 


PREM CHAND 


impossible to understand how you ^an live without — 
I for one can do without food but not ` 


smoking. 


without at least a pau of tobacco every day.” — 


was engrossed in his work and dic not show any 
interest in this flippant talk of ths young. Deenu E | 
tried again to drag him into conversation, “You have E 


even to cook your food dada. Why does'nt your old . 
woman do any work? I couldn't pull on with such |. 
a wife even for a day." This attempt succeeded. 


Naiver’s — face covered with a thick growth — 


lit up. He smiled and said, “Son, the youth has been 
spent with her. Can it be helped now that she is 
old and cannot work.” 


Gober said, sitting down and wiring the perspir- d 
ation off his brow, “You have spoiled her otherwise 
-there.is no reason why she should nct work. All she  - 


does is to sit on the charpoy the whole day and 
quarrel with people. You have become old but she 
still looks a young woman.” 


Deenu added, 
Look at the way she dresses. She is always in a 
coloured saree. And jewellery on top of that. You 
are a simple, harmless sort of a fellew and can pull 
along with her. With znother man she would have 
been on the streets long ago. 

Gober had recently turned out Lis wife because 


| She shirked work. 


Deenu said, “I feel angry at her concern only for 
dressing up. She needs the best to eat and the best 
to wear but won’t touch any work.” 


Naiver replied, almost to justify himself, “You 


don’t know son; you were not even born when she 
came to my house. I had seven plcughs then and 


there were servants to work for her. She used to Sft 
like a queen and order. And she came from a well- 
to-do family also. What if the time: have changed 
now.! She still has the heart of a queen. Even if 
she sits in front of the hearth for five minutes, her 
eyes get red and she develops a headache. I cannot 


stand around and be a silent witness » an this.: one 4i 
bas to give and take in a marriage. 2e 


"She even beats young women. 
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w ater and cook some food ; then she will eat a little. 


[f I were alone there would have been nothing to 
worry about. Like you I could have also managed 


on a few handfuls of flour and a bowl of water. Since 
T daughter died she has broken down completely. 
It was a great shock for her. We cannot appreciate 
the intensity of a mother’s love. Before that I used 
bo rebuke her at times but now her condition is really 
pitiable." | 

* When he reached home, Naiver picked up the 
b owl and the string and started for the well for a 
be th. His wife said, “Why do you come home so 
ate? One doesn’t have to give one’s life for the 
sake of work. After all everyone gets the Same pay. 
Why should you kill yourself ?" 


E "This genuine, heartfelt concern of his wife filled 
Naiver with an indescribable pleasure. It was a 


t at Naiver was ready to saerifice even his life for 
her sake. Who else, beside her, cared whether he 
yas alive or dead or what happened to him. 
_.“Budhia”’, he said with pride, “Surely you were a 
goddess in your previous life.” 

-. Budhia reproved him indulgently, “Away with 
these compliments of yours.” 


Naiver went happily for his bath. His fatigue 
had been removed in a moment by Budhia’s sweet 
words. Coming back he cooked a few thick chapatis 
and they both sat down to eat. Budhia said, with 
repentance in her voice, “I am completely useless. 
You haven't had any comfort from me I wish God 
would take me away soon." 


X 
_ "When He comes," replied Naiver, “I shall tell 
Him to take me first. How can I ever live in this 
lonely hut without you ?" 


. . Budhia repeated the sentiments, “I feel dark- 
mess all round me when I even think of the prospect 
Of having to live here alone," she said. 


Many a time this topic had been touched and 
every time it had been left at the same stage. 
Strangely enough, however, Naiver had somehow 
'convinced himself that he would be the first to go 
when the cal came. And he wanted that when he 
Was gone Budhia should live in comfort. That is 
"why he worked hard and wanted to put away a little 
money. The most difficult jobs he volunteered to 
‘tackle. The whole day he spent wielding the spade. 
Even at nights, especially in the sugarcane season, 
‘he took jobs to look after fields or to crush cane. But 
Out of all he earned there was precious little to save. 









— "Today's conversation brought Naiver face to face 
"with an ugly thought. Supposing Budhia did die 
first! If Budhia did die first, he thought, he must 
have enough money to give her a good funeral. He 


rhe zines Hy 
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nixture of anxiety, love and reproach. No wonder . 


everything." 
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was the money to come from? Even after all the 
hard work that he put in the saving was meagre. 
Work there was plenty but the wages were so low 
that they were barely enough to live on. 

One day a Sadhu visited the village and encamp- 
ed under the peepal tree very near Naiver's hut. 
Vilagers soon started gathering round him. Some 
brought wood, some blankets. Poor Naiver had 
nothing to offer the Babaji and volunteered to cook 
his food, Soon the Sadhu settled down and hymns 
began to be chanted to the tune of the dhole and 
the majra. 


Within two or thrée days the Sadhu was the talk 
of the town—how learned he was, how selfless, how 





His wife said, “One doesn't have to 
give his life for the sake of work...... 


Why should you kill yourself?” 


unconcerned about worldly possessions. It came to 
be known that he even ate very little—perhaps only 
a glass of milk and a couple of spoons of rice during 
the whole day. And yet his face had a glow almost 
celestial, and his tongue had such sweetness. Simple 
Naiver was soon an ardent admirer of the Babaji, 
hoping in his heart of hearts that perhaps the Sadhu 
may help him to find a panacea for his ills. 


It was past midnight. The devotees had all 
dispersed. Naiver was shampooing Babaji’s legs. 
The sadhu said, “This world is a mirage, son. Do not 
get entangled into it." 

Naiver replied, bowing his head respectfully, “I 
have a wife Maharaj and she is completely: dependent 
on me.” 

“Do you think that you look after her?" asked 
the Sadhu. ; 

“There is no one else”, replied Naiver. 

“So God is nothing," observed Babaji, “you are 
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been to think that he looked after Budhia: how 


foolish to forget the Maker who looks after the whole 


creation, 


"Please," he said, "forgive my ignorance. Initi- 
ate me into the ways of the Almighty." 


Babaji said, pleased, "God's ways are inscruta- 
ble. He can do everything. He can make a million- 
aire out of a beggar and can remove the world's 
worries in the twinkling of an eye. I am Only an 
humble servant of His, But I also possess powers to 
turn any metal into gold, You are a simple, straight- 


forward and pious man. I want to help you. I have - 


now seen the whole population of this village. There 
is not even one among them who has real faith. Tell 
me, have you any silver ?" 


To Naiver it appeared as if the gates of paradise 
were being thrown open to him. He replied, "I may 
have a few odd coins, Maharaj". 


"Haven't you got even old broken ornaments?" 


asked the .Sadhu, 


“Yes, there may be a few of the wife's orna- - 


ments", observed Naiver, 


“Bring here tomorrow night all the silver that 
you can collect and see the miracle. I shall seal it 
all in front of you in a vessel and put it in the fire, 
Remove the vessel] the next morning but mind that 
you do not spend that gold on drinking, gambling or 
any other such vice otherwise you ‘vill become a 
leper. Go now and sleep in. peace and don’t talk 
gbout this to anyone, not even to your wife," 


Naiver got up happily to go, All night he could 
not sleep due to excitement, Next day he borrowed 
Silver rupees from a number of people and soon 
managed to collect fifty, People trusted him because 
he had never cheated anyone even of a pie. Twenty- 
five rupees he had. in his savings. The only problem 
was the jewellery Budhia would ask a hundred 
questions, At last he thought of a way. 


"Your ornaments have become old," he said, "put 
them in imli and water overnight and tomorrow I 
shall take them to the jeweller and get them re- 
strung,” 


" Budhia did not suspect anything because she had 
implicit faith in Naiver. When everyone was asleep, 
Naiver put the rupees also in the same pot and took 
it to the Sadhu Maharaj, The other devotees had 
by then left. The field was clear. Babaji took the 
pot from Naiver with the utmost detachment, mut- 
tered a few words and put it in the fire. Turning to 
Naiver he said, “Come tomorrow, son, and take the 
pot away before dawn.” 


The whole night Naiver spent in utter impati- 
ence and in building all sorts of castles in the air. 
Early morning he went to the Babaji's camp. On the 
way he was saying to himself, ‘Tomorrow this hut 
will not be the same hut nor will Budhia live in it in 
this condition, Tomorrow a well will be sunk here 
in Budhia’s name and a temple will be constructed,” 
Suddenly he noticed that the Babaji was not in his 
seat. Perhaps he has gone to the river for a bath, he 
thought. Since he had instructions to remove the 
pot before sun-rise, he went straight to the spot 
“where it had been buried. The pot he found but it 
was empty. The ground sank under his feet and he 
started running his fingers furiously through the 


ashes. 2 * 
‘Perhaps the Babaji has kept the gold safely 
ew here", 2e thou gal JJ nd ran to wards the ri 
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But there was no sign of the Sadhu anywhere. Dis- . 2): 
appointed he came back. The devotees had started  - - 
arriving and were wondering what hac happened to 
the Sadhu. Even the blankets were missing. One 
of them said, “These sadhus are nomads. They do 
not stay at one place for long lest they should get 
entangled again in the whirlpool of wo-ldly desires." 


"He was quite an enlightened fellow," observed 
another. 


A third said, “Where is Naiver? Ee was one of 
his ardent admirers. Babaji must hav» left a word 
with him." But Naiver was nowhere to be found, 
Just then Budhia also came out of the hut calling 
out for Naiver, She was crying and cursing him. 


While Naiver was running away from the village 
like a fugitive, in the village stories of his dis- 
honesty began to be told. One said, *He borrowed 
five rupees from me and promised to return them 
p this evening". Another said, “He borrowed two 
rom me." 


Budhia was crying and cursing him. “He has 
taken away all my jewellery and evem the twenty 
five rupees that we had saved up.” 


One from the crowd reprimanded her, “Why are 
you abusing him like this? He was prepared to give 
even his life for you. He can never turn dishonest. 
The Sadhu must have played some trick on him.” 


Once the suggestion was made, others coxrobo~ 
rated him. “He must have hidden somewhere out 
of shame,” said one. 


“He may have jumped into the river", observed 
another. Tempers rose high against the Sadhu. 


Three months have passed by. Ir the Jhansi 
district, on a hilltop, a Sadhu has mace his abode. 
He is a dark, short-statured and thick-set man. He 
is Naiver in the garb of a Sadhu out to take his. 
revenge, to swindle the world—the same honest, sim- 
ple and straightforward Naiver who had never in his 
life even looked with temptation at otnrers’ belong- 
ings—the same Naiver who had always lived by the 
sweat of his brow and Was ready to sacrifice himself 
for others. Determined as he was to replenish his 
loss, in all these months he had not even for @ 
moment forgotten Budhia, his hut anc the village 
and often wondered if he would ever be able to return 
to the old life with all its minor worries and simple 
hopes, How peaceful was that life—everyone was his 
own, everyone respected him; after a hard day's 
work Budhia comforted him with her sweet talk. He 
often wondered how Budhia was and the thought 
that he had lost nof only a life's savings but also 
Budhia's jewellery filled him with renewed anger. If 
he could have laid his hands on the Sadhu he would 
not have left him alive. 


Among Naivér’s many devotees was a young 
woman who had been turned out of the house by 
her husband. She was the daughter of a military 
pensioner who had married her to en educated 
young man. The boy was however, com(letely under 
the influence of his mother and the ycung woman 
could not please the mother-in-law. She therefore 
wanted to live separately; the husband was not agree- 
able to separate living. How could he fo-get the in- 
numerab® sacrifices his mother had made for his 
sake, The bride soon came back to her 2arents and 
since then three years had elapsed and zhe had not 
been called back nor had the husband eome to see 
her even once. The young woman wanted to regain 






the husband's favour and was convinced that Only 
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One day she narrated to Naiver her sorry tale. 
Naiver at once 
smelt the prey he 
had been looking 
for and said to 
inspire  con- 









‘You cannot 
do this to this helpless victim of cruelty. 


‘No’ the conscience said: 


fidence”, I can neither work miracles nor do I want 
to have anything to do with worldly matters. But 


your devotion has made me take pity on you. God. 


willing, your desire will be fulfilled." 


The young woman's hopes revived. Bowing low she : 


said, “Maharaj, I am certain that you can do every- 
thing." 


Naiver said, “I am nobody. God's will be done." 


“Only you can: help me," insisted the woman, 


“T know of no other God.” 


 Naiver observed, as if moved by her entreaties, 
*But daughter this work requires a lot of ceremonies 
to be performed and the ceremonies cost a lot of 
money. Whether your wish will be fulfilled or not I 
do not know but I shall do my best. For the rest, 
trust in God. I do not even touch money but your 
sorry state compels me to help you". 


The same night the woman brought all her 
jewellery, and placed it in front of Naiver, He open- 


BEEN tha basket and looked. at the ornaments in the 


- light of the moon. His eyes popped out of their sockets, 
- 1f he played his cards well, thought Naiver, all this 
- jewellery could be his without difficulty. The woman 
was entreating him to take it. Al] he had to do was 
to put it aside and shower his blessings on the girl. 
And next day he would be far away—as far as his 
— legs would carry him, But somehow he could not get 
— himself to do this simple task of removing the basket 
Hand placing it under his blanket. There could not 
have been an easier task and yet his hands refused to 
move, It seemed that he had no longer any control 
over them. He thought that he still had control over 
his tongue and wanted to say, "Please put it under 
my blanket." But the tongue was equally tied. Even 
a mute sign could have done the job but even the 
sign eould not be made. The King, heart, was*help- 
less in spite of so many helpers. The cow was tied 
down firmly to the post yet the hand with the nak- 
ed sword refused to sever the head. A fierce fight 
raged inside Naiver. | 
. .*"No, the conscience said, 


a ee | a 
- anita —— died 










discovered himself. 


“you cannot do this whole musical world. 


EE 








to a helpless victim of cruelty. 
She is like a helpless cow. 
You cannot do this to her 
even though it may mean 
losing your own head in the 
bargain." | 

The opportunity that he 
had been waiting for so long 
was. in front of Naiver and 
yet his ccnscience was mak- 
ing a coward «f him. He 
started shaking like a soul in 
peril. Ultimately the 






in a tone which reflected 

victory, “Take away the bas- 

ket, daughter. I was only 

testing you. Your wish will 
- be fulfilled." 

And saying this he got up 

: Slowly and moved off. wonder- 


of running away from the 
house. Perhaps ii was the 
fear of being disgraced. Now 
he was happy that he had 
The implicit faith and trust of 
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battle ` 
ended and he said to the girl. 


ing why he had eve: thought¥# 


a helpless woman had helped him to find himself and . 


get deliverance from the diabolical intentions of re- 
venge. Like a man freed of his fetters he moved 
lightly on, his soul filled with a new glow and his 
heart with a new zeal. The ashes and the Tilak 
were hateful. 

- Across the river lay the land of his dreams! On 


the eighth day he reached his village. As soon ast 


the village boys saw him they ran forward to greet 
him and began dancing round hím. One of them 
said, “Where have you been Naiver Dada; the sister 
died three days after you left,” 

Naiver's heart sank, He stood  pinned to the 
ground, unable to utter a single word. Then like a 
mad man he ran towards his hut. It was lying open. 
Budhia's cot was there as it had been always. In a 
corner some brass utensils lay. Soon the whole  vil- 
lage gathered round the hut, Questions poured from 
all sides. “Where have you been all these days?” 
“She died three days after you left and cursed you 
day and night.” 

"The rascal of a sadhu has not been seen here 
since then otherwise we would have killed him.” 
Naiver did not reply, He only looked at the crowd 
with vacant, disappointed, hurt eyes almost as if life 
had taken leave of him, Nobody saw him laughing 
or weeping since then though he continued to work 
as hard as before to earn his living, 

Translated from the original Urdu 
By MADAN GUPTA 


RABINDRANATH’S MUSIC & ITS TREND 





(Continued From Page 187) ^ 


cannot be called unconventional.  Herein lies the 
true spirit of Indian music. In vocal music, we 
cannot at all ignore the value of words and their 
meaning. 1 
Conservatism hinders the growth of music. 
The demand of the age cannot be in any 
way ignored. Music, like all other arts is progres- 
Sive. Changes in the outlook is needed for those 
who are within the narrow confines of musical cira 
cles. Tagore’s creation constitutes a glorious chapt- 
er in the annals of Indian music. It is a new form 
glorious with the past lustre of great Indian tradl- 
tion. His music the light which enlightens the 
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OR miles around there is no other 
village. The marsh Spreads far 
i= into the horizon. Even in mid- 
Ye) summer it is only a vast swampy 
== stretch where will-o'-the-wisp 

@= flickers at night. There is not a 
` trace of human beings anywhere 
around, Only a few betel-trunk 
canoes and  palm-tree dug-outs 
may be seen left drying in the sun. 


But when the rains come the marsh looks 
different. From one end to the other it is a vast 
Sheet of water. Cork plants and tall reeds appear 
here and there. Hundreds of small boats and canoes 
rush to and fro. The villagers of the neighbouring 
areas have to go to the market off Killabari now 
and again. Trekking along the road off the marsh 
is quite a bother. It is more convenient to row 
across, 


As the canoe leaves the hamlet behind and 
glides along for a couple of miles further on, one 
comes across a highland emerging from the water. 


It is green and caim with a ‘cluster of palm trees à 


at one end, some towering above others. One gets 


* into a mood and keeps on listening to the wind whist- 
ling through the reeds and the current gurgling by. 


Look out. someone cries. ‘Might hit the rock!’ 
What rocks? One just cannot help feeling it is 

rather unusual. You don't have rocks in marshes ! 
A submerged hillock, or what? 


No, they tell you. It's the ruined shrine of Rai 
Rayan. 


+ A crystal clear sheet of rippling water stretches 


as far as eyes can see, Thick clusters of hyacinths 
and waterlilies are afloat here and there dotted with 
red, purple-blue, white and violet flowers. Early in 
the morning it is indeed a lovely sight, 








And under the water, where it is shallow, pieces 





clearly visible to any peering eyes, | 
It must have been a lovely shrine, one cannot 


help thinking. 
Oh dear, who could have desrtored it all! 


Why, Rai Rayan did that himself, they tell you. 


It was many, many years ago. 


of broken sculpture and masonry are strewn about, 










Far, far away from the shrine there was a small 


village. No one today cares to remember its name. 


Early one morning a boat reached the village. - 
It was dark and drizzling. The wind was gusty. — 


The rain-swept roads. were dangerous and difficult, 
Everyone in the boat had asked the man not to 
land but to stay on till day-break, But he paid 
them no heed. 


He was Rameshwar, a merchans who used to 


trade in mangrove timber. For seven days he had 
not been back home. His Wife was there all alone 
except for his little step-brother. 


let him go and.did not know why. He remembered 
her tears at the time of parting..... . 


He reached home after a difficuls journey along 
a lone, slushy and slippery village trask, He thought 
of springing a surprise on them and quietly climbed 
up on the ledge of his mud-brick hut. Then he 
pounded at the door. 


He knew there would be a frightened query. A 
flickering lamp would appear. And then a sweet 
smiling face would greet him ...... 

But it did not at all happen that way. The door 
gave way and he went down sprawling on the floor. 


There was no one in the house. 


He called out. No one came, ` 
brother. Nor his wife. , 
“Madhukar! ....... Madhukar‘ , ..... 1! — 





The dark house was empty and silent 
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That day, when ~ E 
he was leaving, his Wife seemed mest reluctant to 


Not his step- 
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e had been given shelter by a distant relative. 
But the young wife had disappeared. No one was 
ible to tell him where she had gone. Friends and 
elatives called upon him day after day. They of- 
ered sympathies and tried to give him some con- 
jolation. 

= Rameshwar found that he could not put up 
vith all this any longer. 

_ At last one dawn he awoke hls little brother, 
hoisted him up on his shoulder, picked up his long 
staff and disappeared beyond the star-lit bridge 
across the hamlet-brook, 

Am ** ** +* 
~ Twenty years passed by and then he reappeared. 
He was now Rai Rayan Ramesh- 
"war, a person of distinction. With 
"him came an army and a large 
‘retinue of servants. These twenty 
had been years of bitter 
struggle for riches and success. 
is battle Scarred face was noW 
fi rowed with unpleasant memo- 
ries, but success had come. He 
‘was now back with the grant of 
‘an estate from the Moghul Em- 
- peror at Delhi. 

= But in^ course of taking 
" possession of this estate he cross- 
"ed swords with Bharat Rai. 
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E Bharat Rai's fort was on the 
- southern bank of Bhadra. For 
a couple of days his cannons 
poombed. Ana then they went 
dead. His men opened the 
dyke and flooded the ditch 
"around the fort. No one out- 
side was able to guess what 
' was going on there inside the 
fort. 

i That evening Rai Rayan 
was pacing up and down near 
| the bank of the river a little 
- away from his camp. Suddenly 
he heard a soft sound. It could 


- have been the on-coming tide. But he felt a little ^" ` 
h the darkness. At first 

4 saw nothing. But after sometime he was able to 

- make out the dark form of a boat passing stealthily 

py under the cover of darkness.  Heedless of his 

al safety he approached the ditch. When he 

came near he saw the boat stopping behind the fort 

at the mouth of the narrow water-course. Some 


poesis He peered throug 
he 


person 


- swift current. 


— jn with such a nurry that his brother 
who was playing on his lute stoppe 
with a start. 


Rayan Rameshwar. 


“Where?” PN: 
“To the mouth of Ranai." iy 


It was nearly thirty miles away. Here the river 


T was joined by three other tributaries. The chief- 
— a4 at Dharat Rai Tf the 
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next instant it turned round and disappeared beyond 
the bend of the water-course, carried away by the 


Rai Rayan rushed back to his camp. He came 
Madhukar 


d and looked up 


3 «Come. We've got to go at once,” panted Ral 
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boat were heading for his fort. it would have to take 
the turning to the right near the mouth of the 
river. Rai Rayan thought of reaching there over- 


land first. 

He jumped on his pet war-horse, Kundal. Eight 
footmen followed him alon with Madhukar. When 
they reached their destination, there was a pale 
moon just above the horizon. They hid themselves 
inside an abandoned fishing boat. 

Hours passed. At last, sometime after midnight 
m dark form of the fugitive boat was seen rowing 

y. 


And they opened fire. -- 
The fire was returned from the boat, Frightened 


gee r birds screamed in the 

IA " trees around. Some- 

: 7 one fell overboard 
with a ioud splash. 


Rai Rayan laugh- 
ed aloud. The fugi- 


tive boat was now 
: encircled by ten of 
M his war canoes. 


Madhukar jumped 
over into the other 


boat and entered the 
cabin. Soon he emer- 
ged with & small box 
quM hy cores else. in his hands. 

‘Is it all you have found u 

there, asked Rai Rayan. mm es all’ nes 
Yes, elder brother, | you've found there,” 


have searched the cabin. . asked Rai Rayan. 


"Yes, elder brother. I have Searched the cabir 
There is nothing else." | 


Rai Rayan was about to enter the cabin. Bu 
Madhukar stopped him, 


“The ladies are inside,” he said. “Bharat Rai 
wife and daughter and their attendants." 


“What about the men," Rai Rayan thundere' 


“There’s no one,” replied Madhukar. “Their on 
male escort was Bharat Rai's son. He's been sh 
dead. We've seen his body tumbling overboard.: 
must have been carried downstream by the curre! 
The ladies appear to be frightened out of their se 
ses. You don't have to go in there, if you please.” 


Rai Rayan had the box opened. What he foul 
inside gave him immense satisfaction for it co 
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and jewels. 


went back to his camp with his fugitives, - 


. Next day the battle for Bharat Rai’s fort was 
over by nightfall. His cannon kept on “shelling the 
fort and at last it crumbled down in ruins. His men 
crossed the ditch and entered the fort but they 
found it empty and abandoned, 

Flushing with the joy and pride of victory Rai 
Rayan Rameshwar returned to Ramnagar, 


It was a new fortress town which he had just 
founded and named after himself, He had not been 
able to do much yet for he was too preoccupied with 
battles and other affairs. But he felt quite proud 
about what had so far been done. Whenever he 
stood in the balcony of his palace and surveyed the 
panorama of the newly built town he felt quite 
satisfied with himself. n: 


One afternoon he was surprised to find a lone girl 
Standing under a tree in the courtyard. E 


"Who is she," he asked, turning to Madhukar 


He felt quite pleased and 


who had just entered the room, 

"Bharat Rai's daughter," he replied. 

“Really!” Rai Rayan felt amused. “Why is she 
there? I suppose captives are usually kept inside the 
prison,” S 

Madhukar looked embarrassed; He fumbled for 
words and most awkwardly tried to impress upôn Rai 
Rayån that close confinement of female captives 
was neither safe nor convenient. He said he could 
not zn allowing them a little freedom of move- 
ment. i ' 


Rameshwar was stil] smiling. 

“They have been weeping so much that 

Weeping? That girl! Rai Rayan turned round 
With a start. He suddenly remembered a poor man’s 
mud brick hut where a beautiful girl had been 
weeping some twenty years ago. 

He suddenly laughed his day-dream away and 
asked, “Is this girl very beautiful?” 


Madhukar blushed, : 

"Yes, sort of,” he murmured and left the room. 

Rai Rayan felt that it was all rather amusing, 
He was still smiling. 
' +è ee ee à Il 

One day he saw the gir] standing alone an 
looking across the paddy fields. He quietly came 
and stood before her. | 

"Who are you", he asked, i 

She turned round. 

"I am Manjari,” she calmly replied, 

"Oh yes, you are Bharat Rai's daughter. I have 
heard about you. Perhaps you know that I had an 
occasion to enter his fort the other day. But it was 
my misfortune that I did not have the honour of 
meeting him. Would you perhaps care to tel me 
where he is?" 

He seemed to burst with the pride of his recent 
victory. 

She lowered her eyes and didn't care to reply. 

"Come on, tell me something,” he said, “I want 
to meet your father really If I am informed of the 
present'whereabouts of the great hero, I shall try 
to send you back home. You needn't worry. We 
shall not accompany you.” 

His words had a sharp edge and tears filled her 


eyes. 
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really fortunate that we haye met. Or else where 
could you have taken refuge?” 


."In the waters of Bhadra,” she replied, lifting - 
her eyes. "And that would have beem far better. I 


just couldn't imagine that you are se....so. event 


. In her temper she failed to find an appropriate : 


description and left her sentence half-way, 


^. Rai Rayan said with a loud largh, “Couldnt | 
you? What did you think we are? An advance party . 
from your father-in-law’s house comiag up to wel- — 


come the bride and firing crackers?” 
- “Pirates,” hissed Manjari. "TLat's 


everyone in the land knows what you are. Do you 


Suppose anyone likes you? You will always remain ee 


an outcaste here. You may build a fort but it will 
not help you win anybody’s heart nor will it save 


you from anybody's curse. You would better drown 


yourself in that ditch.” 


. Her bold words shocked him. Stil he kept his 


smile and said, “Really!” 


. "Do you think no | one knows how you have 
secured this estate? Al] other chieftains tn the land 


hate you. They will kg ask you intc their crowd. 


They have built their principalities with their 
Swords, not by acting ap procurer for tie harems of 
Emperor's noblemen." | 


"That's quite a speech, isn’t it,” said Rai Rayan’ 


Rameshwar. He smiled a menacing smile and was 
about to move away when he suddenly turned and 
said, “I think it would be interesting to find you 
a place in some nobleman’s harem. Don’t you like 
the idea? Well, I don’t like to disaproint you. I 
shall endeavour to live up to your estimation of me, 
Next Wednesday I shall be seeing you off, Undere 
stand? So, please get yourself ready." t 
* * kx 1 


++ * * 


But he did not seem to have meant what he had 


said. Wednesdays came one after another and went 


by and she was left alone. He was tos busy with 
the construction of his new town to b» concerned 
about anything else. In daytime he mcved up and 
down among the masons und labourers, supervising 
the work here and suggesting an alteration there, In 
the evening he was seen on the balcony quietly sure 
veying the impressive panorama of a  half-built 





what I 
thought you were. Couldn't suspect it was you." m 
She wiped her tears and continued, “Rai Rayan, — 
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fortress town. His prisoners were left ir charge of . 


Madhukar who in daytime attended to their com- 
forts and at night, when everyone slept, retired to à 
lonely spot and played on his flute. 


But Manjari was not forgotten after all One 
day Rameshwar came to her again. 


She looked up at him. 
“I wanted to tell you,” 


said he, "that I am 
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about me is not true. They are lies spread by my 
enemies." 


She was quietly moving away but he stopped her 
‘and asked, “Don’t you believe what I have said ?" 
“Leave me alone," she said. *You don't have to 


conscience.” 
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He saw her eyes were sparkling. 
“Will you marry me,” he slowly asked. 


She tittered with obvious amusement. She nad 


/ been trying to keep it back from the beginning but 


~ now she could not. 


He lost his temper and said, “Don’t you know I 


: can send you to Delhi right now? Would you care 
_ to find out what that means ?" 


*Send me to Delhi? Could you," said the auda- 
cious girl and walked away ignoring his blood-shot 
eyes. 


From then on he tried to meet her often. But 


- she persistently avoided him. One day he caught her 


by her hand when she was passing by. But the next 
instant he released her and said, "I have strength 


— enough to keep holding but my mind is weak.” 


His voice grew heavy and his eyes were wet. 


— — With a quivering voice he continued, “You know little 


|. of me and of the life I had. Belieye me, I am fed 


up with all these battles and intrigues. I want to 


Jive in peace." | 





* 


He lost his temper and said ‘Don’t you know 
| can send you to Delhi right now? Would 
you care to find out what that means "? 


=- . She.quietly listened and did not try to go away. 

ier Be slowly unfolded his past, his dark years of strug- mirror. He clutched his hair and recalled those days | 
gle and adventure. He told her of the wife he had with a heavy heart. 

|... lost and of the unbearable loneliness that he had In the meantime excitement over an alarming 
. suffered all these years, When it was over he stopped news ran through the town. Bharat Rai, the siris 
E iwith a deep sigh. erai was reported to be marching on Rei Rayan's 
i complete fortress town along with- four other 
j It was then that Manjari waited no more, She chieftains. 

i — idi — * E t hi i Al That silent night Madhukar's flute was n 
| with ‘ihe miito tate eos a short vate. "lt apy pinyes on in the balcony. The council of war w 
E ^^ paid : | n session inside. Madhukar wanted to lead an 
i à | attack on the enemy. The night was dark. There 
i i by — — diu Eo eoa ud was no moon. He thought that it afforded him the 
EL battles that you did not have time to look into a best opportunity to take the enemy by surpre; 

| mirror, So I am sending you one.” But Rai Rayan shook his head. He thought that 
He went through the letter and remained the plan was too impracticable to be carried; out. 
Bener sapt Ior a one m the 1; — hissed Five of Bengal’s most powerful chieftains had joined 
* b rui forces. Rai Rayan's raw recruits would be sw@pt 
Rig Everyone, as Well as the girl's mother, came to away like straw. | 


EU 


. know that he was very 


angry with her. They were 
in great fear for he could be dangerous and merci- 
lessly cruel when angry. Her closest ones Were in 
great anxiety ‘for her safety. But she remained 
placidly unconcerned and braved it all with her 
brightest face. 


The raging chieftain could not at last help steal- 
ing a look at his face in the mirror. What he saw 
was a face with deep lines touched up by twenty 
struggling years. Its fearful aspect seemed to curdle 
even his own blood. That it would keep off any 
decent girl was quite understandable. The heart- 
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His diwan, Jivanlal, had been out on a mission 
of peace. He rode back panting and reported that 
the chieftain of Devganga had demanded the return 
of the ladies of Bharatgarh. It was only on their 
submission that no ill-treatment had been done them 


that the terms of truce would be considered, , ! 


Madhukar jumped up and shouted, “No condi- 
tions. They shall not be sent back. Let me call our 
people and get ready.” 

. But Rai Rayan did not approve of his uncompro- 
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mising attitude. He made him resume his seat and 
turned to his diwan. 
"Jivanlal how long should it take us to complete 

the fort," he asked. | 

“Just another six months," Jivanlal replied.. “We 
shall then be able to keep off even fifty chieftains, 
not to speak of five. But now there is no other way 
out—.” 

"Yes, I'd better accept their terms now and lie 
low until my fort is complete," said Rai Rayan. 


"And I give you my word of honour," Jivanlal 
added, “that we shall have our revenge." 


After some further discussions it was agreed that 
the ladies of Bharatgarh would be allowed to leave 
the town next morning. Rai Rayan asked Jivanlal 
to arrange for palanquins and escort. 


The morning came. Rai Rayan stood in the 
shade of the tree in the far end of the courtyard and 
watched the departure of his fair prisoners. Manjari 
paused before entering the palanquin and then turn- 
ed and came near him, 


She softly said, "I have come-to take leave of 


— 


you. 

He turned his face away. 

“We were quite happy and comfortable here,” she 
went on. “I shall tell father of your kind hospita- 
lity.” 

He thought she meant very little of what she had 
said and was most probably taunting him, 


“Yes, you’d rather,” he said trying to appear as 

.. rude as he could. “I wish I could sink your boat 

. midstream, Only if Madhukar did not keep me from 
doing it. —" 


He turned round and was surprised to find tears 
in her eyes. He looked again to make sure. Yes, 
those were tears all right, 

For a while he remained silent. Then he spoke 
softly. 

"Al this estate and royal honours have come 
like a dream. Now if I lose them again, I don't sup- 
pose it would matter." 


"You are a brave man," said Manjari, *You can 
win everything back." 


l 
“No, I don't think I can," replied Rai Rayan with - 


' the ghost of a smile flickering on his mouth. “That 
day I stood before the mirror and found myself too 
old to start doing things afresh. I was born in a hut 
and now I wish I could exchange my palace for it. 
By the way, please don't forget to tell your father 
that I m almost about to send you to some harem 
in Delhi." 


"Why should I tell a lie," said the girl, “I know 
you would never have done that to me. That is why 
I hàve come to touch your feet and say goodbye." 


She blushed somewhat and continued, “Father 
“has come with an army. I know I have got to go. 
Or else you might be in trouble. But, will you please 
bring me back here when your fort is complete?” , 


“Bring you back!” Rai Rayan Rameshwar 
stared at her with great surprise. “You are not 
joking, are you,” he said slowly. “I am an old man, 
Manjari. I have little strength of mind.” 


She dropped down on her knees and laid her 

. head on his feet. For a long while she remained in 

"this posture of reverence. When she raised her face 
at last and smiled her cheeks were wet with tears. 


“Yes, please bring me back here,” she said. 
ie tak year 
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on Janmasthami night we go to the tem- - 
ia Outside the fort with no more than 
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fifty armed guards accompanying us It i$ still six — 
months off and please have your fortress comple ed | 
in the meantime. "That night I shall wait for you | 
below the Gulmohar tree beside the river." . OE 

With these words she went back te her palanquim. - 

From the next day the number of men employed . : 
in the work of construction was quadrupled. People - 
sald he was mad for revenge, — 


38 
"TX. 

Jivanlal had accompanied the ladies to the camp — 
of Bharat Rai. He returned late af night and re- - 
ported that the chieftains had agreed to withdraw — 
their forces. But they had expressec their firm de- 
termination not to allow Rai Rayan to build a fort - 
here in Bhushana, Es 

He advised Rai Rayan to retreat into Islamabad - 
and start everything afresh with the help of the — 
Portuguese there. It would not be difficult to procure — 
a firman from the Emperor at Delhi. But Rai Rayan . 
seemed to lack interest in the propcsal He made ~ 
Jivanlal go alone and study prospects in Islamabad. . 

The word spread that the defeated and humili- 
ater chieftain had retired from active life. Most ot is 
the time he remained indoors worstipping his god — 
Krishna. uw" 

One day Jivanlal came back and reported that 
the Portuguese had agreed to help him found a new . 
principality. But Rai Rayan shook his head and 
said, "Take Madhukar with you. I shall get you the — 
emperor' firman. As for me, I shal build a shrine - 
here and spend my last few days in peace.” con 


So he commenced the building of his shrine right — 
in the centre of a raised land in the middle of the — 
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It is still six months off and please have E. 
your fortress completed in the menntime. 
That night | shall wait for you below 
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' vast marsh of Pakshi, The work proceeded ‘over day 


- and night. Stone was set upon stone and a magni- 
. ficent shrine was fast brought into shape, decorated 


- with pillars.and domes with exquisite engravings on - 
- them. He invested his entire hoard of gold on that- 


» Shrine in the marsh of Pakshi, - EVA Sine 
- —.— Who was the goddess to be enshrined there ?., 
-.* People asked one another. But no one knew. 


At last the appointed night came—the night -of 


^ Janmasthami. It was the month of August, - 

- Rayan mounted his famous horse, Kundal, and 
. galloped away, - 

P. Manjari also had not forgotten, She was wait- 
J ing below the Gulmohar tree besides the river, just 
. outside the temple. 

f When he saw her, he rushed towards her and in 
. an instant she was behind him on the saddle, The 
4 eres were taken by surprise and he rode away with 
her before they could think of trying to do some- 
o t In the distant sky thunders rumbled in the 
thick clouds and then the rain came down in 
' torrents. ; 

-.- "They reached Ramnagar at dawn. She was dead 
_ tired. Her eyes were closed. He slowly lifted her 
_ from the saddle. The sky was elearing now and a 
b. pale moon had appeared. A faint moonlight fell 
"upon her face. He carried her inside and laid down 
|. on a soft bed, 

Then he called Madhukar. “Let her rest over 
the day tomorrow," he told him. “After nightfall 
I should expect you to arrange for a boat and bring 
~ her over to the shrine. You will find me waiting 
"there at the entrance.” 

1 He mounted his horse and rode away to the marsh 
- of Pakshi. He now felt quite happy. The ignominy 
- of his previous defeat was gone. Now there was only 
— ene more thing left, the ceremony of placing the gold 
_ pitcher on the crown of the temple,—a prelude to 
_ the enshrinement of his goddess in her shrine. ` 
t The whole day he was busy. The gold pitcher 
^was duly placed on the crown of the temple, the floor 
of the hall was decorated with sandal paste, thousand 
lamps were arranged all over the place to be lit at 
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Pakshi kept on arriving throughout the day. 

At last it was midnight. All arrangements were 
. complete. But there was no sign yet of Manjari’s 
boat. 

Rai Rayan went to the waterfront and came back 
- again. The lights went out one after another. The 
empty shrine looked lurid in the thickening darkness. 
A Slowly a storm rose and beat against the stone 
walls of the shrine, Tired and anxious, he fell 
asleep. 
Suddenly he felt the touch of a cold hand, He 
woke up with a start. He sat up and wiped his eyes 
and looked, . 


No, it was not Madhukar. It was his diwan, 
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Jivanlal. 

= “I thought you were in Islamabad,” said Rai 
Rayan. "When did you arrive ?" 

HE “This morning,” replied Jivanlal “Everything 
has been arranged over there. We have already laid 
- the foundation of a small fortress.” 
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a “It’s no use telling me all that,” he said curtly. 
“Go and tell my brother.” 
k “He has already left for Islamabad. I have come 


-  enly to give you the news." 
e. “So njari has come with you,” Rai Rayan 


stood up in haste. 
| “No, sir. She also has left with her husband. 
- That's the news your brother has asked me to bring 
Pl you." 
i. . 1t was too dark for them to see each other's tage, 


— — _ . 


LA The night was dark after a heavy shower. Rai - 


night. And boatloads of lotus from the marsh of 


- Minutes ran into hours and they remaine 
standing like two. statues. 
. At last Rai Rayan resumed his seat. Suddenl, 
he laughed aloud and asked, “So, what did Madhu 
kar say ?" UD d gis : 

_ “He said that they had been engaged for a lon 
while,” Jivanlal slowly replied. “Eight months ag 
they exchanged garlands. And, no one but yo 
would have been able.to rescue her from her fathe 
Bharat Rai. Your brother has asked me to conve 
his respects and let you know how grateful he is fc 
all that you-have-done for him,” 

"I am glad to hear of it." | 

Rai Rayan roared with laughter and echoe 
rumbled over the marsh of Pakshi, 

“And Rani Manjari? Didn’t she have anythin 
to say ?” 

“Yes, sir. She has asked me to tell you that sh 
could not help the little act that she had playet 
She hopes that you will understand and forgive her 

In the morning Jivanlal came back to bid hi 
master goodbye. | 

Rai Rayan was gazing across the vast stretch c 
water all around. At the sound of Jivanlal's fooí 
steps he looked up and said, "See the water there 
The reflection of the shrine and everything a1 
shivering. So. I have grown quite old, have I?” 

He did not seem to be in his norma] senses. 
* guo: took his leave and left with a heav 

ar 
Rai Rayan called his men back, The gol 
pitcher on the crown of the temple was brougt 
down. Then he ordered them to pull down tk 
shrine. 

At first no one would move, for they were no 
sure that he had gone mad. But when he brougt 
out his gold and distributed all among the men, the 
did as they were told. Rai Rayan himself picked u 
a hammer and led them on to it, 


So stones and bricks and pieces of sculpture ke] 
on falling down all over the place, 


But one man stood still. He was the chic 
architect, the old Ratandas. He was wiping his eyt 
all the time. 


Suddenly Rai Rayan’s eyes fell on him, A plea: 
ant smile spread across his face. He came and stoc 
before nim. 

“Why are you weeping,” he asked. "Is it becau: 
your hair is white? Come along With me...... " 


Before anyone could realise what had happene 
he jumped into the dark water of the lake beside tl 
shrine, And hundreds jumped after him and wer 
to his rescue. 
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All that happened many many years ago, Thos 
days of chivalry are now gone. The formidab 
chieftains of those days are dead. Today’s Beng! 
is quiet and peaceful. The old cannons aro lost | 
the river beds. Perhaps you would find one almo 
buried in the soil near a huge banyan tree where tt 
—— boys now come and sit and play on the 

utes, 


And on full moon nights when moonbeams pet 
through the palms and peepuls beyond the marsh : 
Pakshi and the wind whistles through rushes ar 
weeds, you might hear the sighs of Rai Rayan amid 
the broken masonry, It would not be safe, no, f 
one to row by the ruins of the shrine, for the moo: 
light would make —— look misty, the will-c 
the-wisp in the lonely marsh would mislead you fa 
Eo away and you might never find your way bac 

ome. 


( English rendering from the Original Bengali, 
Bei Rayager P, by BARIN DASS 2 
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By PARASURAM 


HE story relates to a period 
je sixty years back — during the 
awe reign of Queen Victoria, Electric 
SS ;,lights, motor cars, radios and 


— loud speakers were not then in 
— $ evidence in Calcutta. Nor. did 
Aa | any aeroplane fly in the sky. 
~~ Rabindranath did not yet gather 
the halo of fame. Hemchandra 
was then rated as the premier poet. But Rakhal, 
the school teacher, thought himself to be a poet 
of a far more precious rank. He thought that he 
could write better poetry than the “Wailings of 
the Despondent." He would confide to his obedient 
pupil Naran, "What a gem of verse I have turned 
out to-day, will you hear it? — "The boisterous 
wind laves the body with dust.’ Will you hear 
another more ? ‘Withered trees feel not sway of 
stormy gust.’ Can any one write like this ?" 







Rakhal Mustafi passed only the Entrance Exami- 
nation but he was a learned man. He browsed over 

* extensively on Bengali and English books. At that 
period one could carry on the profession of a teacher 
even without passing many examinations, Besides 
the composition of verses, he had penchant for music 


4 


t 


and chess-playing. At his early ag», he worked as & 
third teacher at the Behala Jubilee High School. — 
Thereafter by a stroke of good fortune, he fell into ` 
the good graces of Raja Bahadur Rouppendra | 
Narayan Roy Choudhury, of Rupchandpur and acted . 
as his Private Secretary for two years. For some | 
reason or other, he had to give up fhat job and leave ! 
that place. Then ten years glided away. Now - 
Rakhal was glued to his parental homestead at — 
Behala and was again serving as a teacher in chat © 
Jubilee School. 


At the time we are speaking of, Rakhal was . 
nearly thirty-three years of age, well-favoured, but - 
careless about his look, hair was umkempt and beard — 
unshaven, with some tangled twists The neighbours . 
conferred on him the appellation *Mad Master", At ! 
that age the people would marry early but Rakhal } 
was still then a bachelor. Alone he lived in his 
house. His mother passed away two years ago, i 


It was Sunday—8 A.M, Seated on a bed-stead in 
the front verandah of his out-house, Rakhal was — 
having pulls at his hookah and was turning out 
verses. Nearly at a distance of one hundred yar4s i 
from his house, a half macadamised road meandered — 
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ES 
mn a zig-zag way. Rakhal espled that a hired Phaeton 
p carriáge halted on the road and two Europeans and 
a Bengali alighted therefrom. The carriage stood 
_ there and the three men quickly made for his house. 





The moustache-wearing Sahib threw away the 
cigarette he was smoking and said “This Bengali 
gentleman is our interpreter, Mr. Banchharam 
Khanja. We presume we won’t require his help. We 


One of the Europeans was tall and sickly, 


| 


cleansed of any hirsute appendage, cheeks slightly 
| puckered, the forehead looked broadly receding in 
: the context of paucity of hair in the frontal area. 
"The other one was a medium size, wiry, with a streak 
of moustache and a bit limping. Their Bengali com- 
panion was dark, of mature built, hair was close- 
.eropped and was. habited in a dhoti and white drill 
‘coat, “Rakhal put. aside his hookah and gazed 
surprisedly at the strangers. 

j "The tall one approached Rakhal and taking off 
“his hat addressed “Good morning, Sir" The other 
D doffing his hat said “Good morning, 
Babu.” The Bengali companion was reticent, 
Respectfully: Rakhal stood. up and: bowed, “Good 
“morning, Good. morning, sir. Very sorry, there are 
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— You took Lanka yesterday. — Lanka? 
You mean Ceylon, the island of Ravana? 


— — — 
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no chairs in my house. Please be seated on this 
[ied esitis wooden platform,” 


The tall one darted back “That’s all right. We 
are taking our seats. Please take yours. Am I 
talking with Mr. Rakhal Mustafi ?” 

“Yes.” 


The two Sahibs handed over their individual 


cards to Rakhal and took their seats. Rakhal also 
sat down. The stranger Bengali gentleman kept 
standing. He could not share his seat with the 
 Sahibs, ! 
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see you are English-knowing. We shall be able to 
talk directly. Well, Mustafi Babu, I guess you have 
heard the name of this my famous friend ?" 


After careful perusal of the cards, Rakhal replied 
“Oh, I don't remember to have heard his name. I am 


very sorry." — 


— My God, you are an educated man, have you 
not read about him in the Strand Magazine ? 


— I am a poor man, sir, where shall I get the 
Strand Magazine ? I read merely the Bangabasi, the 
Janmabhumi and occasionally the Hindu Patriot, 

— Don't you read English stories ? 

— Yes, I have read many—Scott, Dickens, Lytton 
and George Elliot — I have done with. 

— Don’t you read crime 
series ? 

— I have read many novels 
by Reynolds including the Mys- 
teries of the Court of London. 

— For shame, Mustafi Babu, 
his books should not be touched. 
He is disloyal, a wicked fellow. 

— What has he done, sir ? 

— He has written that the 
French people are the most civi- 
lised nation, that no great man 
like Napoleon was ever born. 
And the British Ministers are so 
worthless that they contrive to 
catch hold of all the German 
rascals and marry them with our 
English  Princesses, Let that 
pass. Then you don't know any- 
thing about this my famous 
friend ? 

Rakhal put in a bit anxi- 
ously "I know this much that he 
is a stranger to this country but 
you are not so." 

The tall Sahib was surprised "That's fine ! What 
more do you know, Mr. Mustafi ?" 


— Last night you could not sleep well. 

— Very, very good. What more ? 

— You took lanka yesterday ? 

— Lanka? You meam Ceylon, the island of 
Ravana ? 

— No, No, not that Lanka. It is called Mirchai 
in Hindi, I can’t just recollect what is its English 
equivalent. Red and green pod — yes, yes, I remem- 
ber — chilli, red pepper, capsicum — it is a very 
hot spice. 

The longish Shahib confided to his friend “Well, 
Watson. You see this Bengali gentleman is at home 
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The girl was uncommonly beautiful 
and was roughly sixteen........... cones 


with the science of deduction. Pshaw! Sherlock 
Holmes will have no following in this country. 

Watson put in the query “Mustafi Babu, do you 
practise Yoga ?” 


Rakhal replied “Joga text? No. I am not fami- 
liar with it. My father was a Kaviraj practising the 
Indian system of Medicine. I learnt something at 
his feet. It has became my habit to guess out the 
reason of anything by radical scrutiny of all relevant 
features. 


Watson interrogated “How could you find out 
that we could not sleep well last night ?” 


Sherlock Holmes rejoined “Elementary, Watson, 
it is very easy. We bear the marks of mosquito bites 
in our faces. We did not use any curtain. The 
punkha-puller made himself scarce at dead of night. 
But how could he detect the other two items ?” 


Rakhal replied ‘Very easy. As soon as you came, 
you doffed your hat and addressed me as ‘Sir.’ The 
sun-dried Shahibs never show such courtesy to any 
ordinary native. This led me to prognosticate that 
you are a new-comer from England. Doctor Watson 
did not take off his hat, he addressed me as ‘Babu’. 
This showed that he was a pucca Shahib, no new- 
comer here and quite conversant with the usages of 
the country.” 


— What about taking of the chilli? 

— Your finger-ends are coloured with tobacco. 
The mere sight is convincing that you are an inve- 
terate smoker — of cigarette, cigar or the pipe. 
Doctor Watson held a cigarette between his lips but 


you had none. Occasionally you were loling out the 





Our late lamented Raja was a scoundrel, : 
a debauch and drunkard................... 


tip of your tongue — discovering thereby that there 1 
was burning sensation in tke tongue. The 
inexperienced chilli-taker behaves in that way — — 
can’t smoke. Dr. Watson is an experienced miei, | 
chilli has no effect on him. 





Holmes laughed out “How wonderful! At the- 
word of that Watson, last night im the hotel I took 
Mulligatawny soup, chicken curry and Bengal Club 
Chutney — all these three coarses ‘are termbly 
pungent. Well, can you divine samething about our 
companion, Mr. Khanja ?" 


After regarding Banchharam, Rakhal opined “He 1 
belongs to the Police cadre. It is decipherable from - 
the cut of his hair, the.twirl'of moustache’ and’ the | 
drill coat, Besides, his under-chn bears the mark. 
of the tape of his hat, Banchheram spoke in his 
mother tongue “You seem to-be very clever. Let: ua] 
hear something more." i 4 





— You hail from Panchakote. Recently you were 
toughly belaboured and were hurt in your shoulder 
and in your hand by a stick. It was of the “Mirza- 
puri type wound with wires, Your skin still bears its 
impress. 

— You only notice the scar or my skin? Do you | 
know, Master, how roundly that rascal of a betel-leaf 


seller Baldeo, was thrashed and pommelled ? 







Holmes ‘snapped. in. "Mustafi, from the face © 
our friend, Khanja, I guess that. “your r-reading abou 
him is correct, Well, were you smoking tobacco? 
By the mere smell of the smoke rings I can — 
nate sixty-three kinds of tobacco — Virginia, Turkish, 
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] anilla, a, Java, ‘Cube, Colmbàtore and the like, | 
ur to | distinguish, your ‘brand. Smells good. 


— Its name is Di-Katia. tobacco, very cheap and 
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M P Dakóla 7 It — better than my — Where 
an 1 get.it? I want to take some quantity with me. 


yum I can afford to give you two or three seers, it 
ob: made. But it cannot be smoked by the 
^ oo require a hubble-bubble of this type — a 
B lookah or 8 Gargara.’ You will have to master. its 
4 E is a beautiful scientific invention, sir, The 
‘smoke comes out all refined through the water; There 
ET ; ‘no burning sensation in the tongue, 

E  — I will learn it from you, Well, let us now talk 
usinéSs. We presume you — “ the purpose 
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arises cr help the póllos; 
‘Watson, is my co-worker. 
E. “+ You have been sent by Kumar Swarnendra 
"i : arayan of Rupehandpur?. ]. tell you beforehand 
that I do not know anything, You won't get any 
5 ormation from me. 

. Holmes said “Mr. Khanja, your assistance will 
be required. Better get into the carriage." . 


| Banehharam battéd his eye at Rakhal and said 
pe sir, don’t flurry so much. I warn you, you will 
entrapped by your own examination before the 
thahibs.” 

^ When Banchharam faded out of sight, Holmes 
aid “Mustafi; rest assured that it is not my purpose 
‘to harm you in any way. You are likely to be bene- 
fited by my efforts.” 

E. Rakhal inquired “Does Kumar Bahadur want 
to suck out à clue from me by bribe through you ?" 


PN. ap friend, Dr. 


A . ^ He wants to achieve his end by any means, 
Ood or bad but my policy is different. I want to 
erve both his interest and your good. I know that 
are a man of simple character, educated and 
honest and there have been many oppressions on 
you. I am your well-wisher. You need not divulge 
ything. I am going to tell you everything, what I 
lave heard before I came to this country — and 
lat I have learnt here after inquiry. If there is 
e slip, just brush me üp. 

_ “Well, Please go on." 


Sherlock Holmes continued “About a month ago, 
Mr. Griffith, the agent of the Kumar of Rupchandpur 


Saw me in London. He told me that Raja 
Rupundur—. 

Rakhal corrected “Rouppendranarayan” 

— Yes, yes. It’s difficult to articulate that 
jaw-breaking name. I will merely call him the Raja. 
hat Mr. Griffith told me is this: It is now a year 
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the Raja is dead. - While his one wife was living — 
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— eiat old. ial took to another ‘young girl as- his wite." > 
. Just to wangle his new queen, „he gave her many, — 
many ornaments and the most precious: among. that . 


pphire broóch. 


bally lot was a big star sapphire 


Rakhal hastened “It’s name is Neel Tara — blue 
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star, It is a very valuable gem. | Jti confers immense . 


good on the persón possessing it. Two hundred years 


back, one ancestor of the. Raja. purchased it from a 
Portuguese swindler. That gem is JM to have . 


been looted from a temple in Ceylon... | 
— That's right. Have you Seen that gem ? 


i 


Ea wv". 


What's next ? 

— After some months of his second marriage, 
the Raja sustained fracture of his leg and waist-bone 
by a nasty fall and was bed-ridden for nearly eight 
years after which he died.Thereafter suddenly the 


..new queen disappeared. Kumar Bahadur, the right- 


ful heir of the Raja made extensive searches but he 
could not get the blue star nor could he get any clue 
of the fugitive Queen. There was advertisement in 
the papers asking the queen to come back and. to 
live in dignity in her own 'mahal' in the palace with 
plenty of pension. But it produced no effect, The 
police here failed to scent any clue. Am I right, 


 Mustafi ? 


— I have heard something like that, But bridal 
affair of the Raja is still more complicated,  - 

— I know that. I have resolved all mystery. 
Hear the rest. Kumar Bahadur is not at all worried 
over his step-mother. He wants only the salvage of 
the gem. When the blue star passed to the new 
queen, sometime afterwards, the old Raja sustained 
the injury and died fter suffering for many years. 
Thereafter occurred the disappearance of the new 
queen, Many kinds of mishaps have fallen to the 


estate — there is failure of crops, no collection of 
rent, the estate has lost three big suits and there has 


been riot by the tenantry and there is dyspepsia of 
the Kumar. It is his belief that all this is due to 
ihe disappearance of the blue star. 

— Don't you think so? 

— No. However precious the blue star might be, 
it is a mere stone — an ingot of alumina, It can 
have no influence, beneficent or baneful In our 
country too, there is superstition about gems. Mr. 
Griffith, the London agent of Kumar told me that 
ihe blue star was not the dowry or the 'stridhan' of 
the younger queen. It was the property of the Raj 
Estate, heirloom, ornament to be worn in the 
headgear. He who will be the Raja will be owner Of 
it. Kumar Bahadur is soon going to have the title 
of "Raja" 'This is why he is entitled to have the 
blue star. 'The younger queen stole it and fled away. 

Rakhal replied “It is a canard. The old Raja had 
absolute power of disposal] over all his property which 


he could gift away or transfer at his will Whatever 
has been given to the yongan queen is her 


. ‘gtridhan’. 
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General here. He too, 1s of opinion that tt is ‘stridhan’ 
but one cannot say what will turn out at the end 
after the decision of the High Court and the Privy 
Council. Be that as it may, I have been commission- 
ed by the Kumar Bahadur to salvage the blue star. 


— Kumar sent a man even to me. I was also 
threatened. He is under the belief that I know the 
^whereabouts of the younger queen, Have you been 
able to cull any information after your arrival here ? 


— As soon as I arrived here, I went straight to 
Rupchandpur. On inquiry I learnt there that our 
late lamented Raja was a scoundrel, at once a 
debauch and a drunkard and a great tyrant to boot. 
Ten year ago, one Ramkali Roy was an employee in 
his estate. He was childless and he brought up an 
orphaned niece named Savitri. The girl was un- 
commonly beautiful and was roughly sixteen years of 
age at that time. Her marriage was settled with a 
good groom of that village Rupchandpur. There was 
distant relationship between the families of the 


groom and the bride and there Was some intimacy 
too, due to close neighbourhood, The bride learnt her 


lessons from the groom. When the Raja came «o 
know about the marriage proposal, he sent for 
Ramkali, the maternal uncle of the girl and warned 
him not to give her in marriage elsewhere as he 
"himself would marry the girl. The maternal uncle 
was a man of guts. He did not pay any heed to the 
word of the Raja and made all arrangement for the 
marriage with the proposed boy. When both the 
parties, of the groom and the bride, were present for 
the occasion and the maternal uncle was ready to 
perform the ceremony and the priest was about to 
recant the nuptial texts, the Raja appeared with all 
his retinue. None dared to offer any resistance for 
he had tremendous influence, And the sub-inspector 
of Police accompanied his party to keep peace. The 
vretinue bound the hands and feet of the maternal 
uncle and the bridegroom and removed them. Both 
the parties of the bridegroom and the bride took 
fright and were scattered. Then the Raja took the 
seat of the bridegroom, his own priest recited the 
mantras and a hanger-on posed as the uncle of the 
bride and gave away unconscious Savitri in marriage. 
After marriage, Raja took his new wife to his palace. 
The maternal 
‘groom came away to Calcutta taking his mother with 
him. 


— Do you know details about that bridegroom ? 

— Iam just talking with him. His name is 
Rakhal Mustafi, a school master and he rates himseif 
as a very great poet though up till now not a single 
poem of his has seen the print. 


— Is it blameworthy to think high of oneself? 
— It is so with the fool but not with the intelli- 


fax hae talia call 


uncle deserted his village and the :; 


— Then go on with your narrative 
— The new queen Savitri was ailing for many 


days. The Raja spared no pains to bring her under . 


his control by making her happy. He loaded her 
with ornaments including the blue star, allotted 


separate apartment and surrounded her with bunches  - 


of male and female servants. Sister Theodora of the 
Mission School was appointed for her education; But 
after five months of his marriage, the Raja fell down 
while tipsy and sustained injury and was bed-ridden. 
The new queen passed her time with her teacher, 


— Please tell me where Savitri is at present, 
— Don’t be in a hurry. I unfold the story step by 


step. After the death of the Raja, strict guard was ~ 


clamped down on the new queen. She was quick in 
the uptake and took counsel with Sister Theodora 
for arranging a flight. One mid-night she stealthily 
left the palace taking some cash, ornaments and & 
faithful maid-servant along with her She had no 
wish to take the blue star with her but had to take 


it at the insistent request of Theodora. Thereafter — 


she came to Calcutta and boarded with one Christian 
Bengali lady, Miss Cecilia Banerjee by name, It was 
Theodora who made that arrangemert. 


— Have you met with Savitri ? 


— Oh, yes. The queen said “Afzer my release 


from the palace, I am free. I have secured a job too, 





Holmes took out a box from his pocket and dd — 
it bare......it was blue star set in a gold PN u 
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. » here re, in.& girls” school. I don't want to keep the blue 
1 You take it and make it over to the Kumar. ^ 
which I replied “Why should you return it for 
a >? Better give it back after taking compen- 
5 a tion for the oppressions heaped on you and 
P — Mustafi.” The queen replied "I have lost all stamina 
of mind to decide anything. The maternal uncle and 
the aunt are no longer in the land of the living to 
F whom I could have referred for exhortation. Please 
talk with Mustafi. I shall abide by his decision." 
Mustafi, she has great regard for you—great regard. 
— Is she a convert to Christianity ? 


ay 


: = gister Theodora tried for it but the queen was 
- "mot at all agreeable. 
TY 33 


— Please don’t say queen, say Savitri Devi. 
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: — Very well, Savitri Devi, the Goddess Savitri. 
Look here, Watson! If one falls in love, one’s 
- outlook suffers a sea-change into something rich and 
strange. It augments the magnifying power of the 
mind. I noticed, it happened to you before your 
. marriage. 
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Holmes took out a box from his pocket and laid 
= it bare — it was a blue star set in gold frame, in 
- shape like a nut but pretty bigger, in colour, light 
unblended bluish and in the inside of it, there was 
a bright star-like point which radiated six beams in 
six directions. 
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* TUN Holmes continued "Billions and billions of years 


ago, in the bowels of the earth, the heated molten 
alumina went through the tardy process of soliditi- 
= cation and this gem was evolved. It won't. fetch 
-good price in the market — at best ten thousand 
rupees. But as the Kumar believes in its uncommon 
efficacy and has become eager to have it back, he 
^. must pay dearly for it. Mustafi, tell me what I must 
exact ? 


~ Rakhal prattled “My head is off. You yourself do 
the settlement." 


— Poets are impracticable people. Of course. 
there is honourable exception, as for instance, Lord 
Tennyson. Just listen, Mustafi, I will extort four lakhs 
of rupees—two lakhs for Savitri Devi, two lakhs for 
you. If I demand more, he might stagger and falter. 
Besides, he wil have to foot our bill for travelling 
expenses and our fees. Savitri has an account with 
the Bank of Bengal. As soon as the Kumar deposits 

rupees four lakhs in that account, the blue star will 
be delivered to him. He will see me today evening. 

— What is the address of Savitri ? 
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—No. 3 Cornwallis third lane, Mustafi, meet her. 


this afternoon. I presume, you .are free from 
prejudice. Are you inclined to take the betrothed 
|. bride as your wife though she is a widow? — Then 
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where's the snag ? Go, woo, and win her. See me ! 
the hotel, to-morrow morning. Good bye. 


Watson let fall the suggestion “Excuse m 
Mustafi Babu, shave off that goatee. Good bye.” 


At four in the afternoon, Rakhal hastened 
Savitri and came back when the clock struck eig! 
at night. His pupil Naran waited for him in tl 
verandah. Rakhal snapped “Who is there? - 
Naran ? Trim up the hurricane lamp. 


Naran obeyed and trimmed up the light “Yc 
are, sir! You are completely changed !" . 


— I shaved off the beard. Why are you here, : 
late at night ? * 


— But. ate; have You OERE db) You told m 
that you would teach me the battle of Sedgemo 
to-day evening. 


— Away with Sedgemoor, It would be take 
up another day. Wil you hear what I he 
composed to-day while coming by the tram ? 


"Down pours the rain, 
cooled is the earth 
Parched trees 
defy their water-dearth 
Sap is sucked in 
by their roots a-thirst 
Leaves will sprout, 
blossom will burst” 
Can your Hem Banerjee, Nabin Sen versif 
like this ? l 
(Translated By Satyendra Mohan Mookerjee) 





“You a are Sir! 
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THE CONCEPT OF RAGA 
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MUSIC 


INDIAN 








By SWAMI PRAJNANANDA 


HE conception of the Raga is à 
grand and wonderful thing that 
had ever been produced in the 
domain of Indian musie, nay, in 
the whole realm of Fine Arts of 
the world. It is the result of 
mind's direct mode of apprehend- 
` ing beauty par excellence as 

— " distinct from other things Or it 
can be said to be the product of intuitive perception 
of abstract -aesthetic beauty which was again 
metamorphosed into a concrete idea or concept. 
This idea or concept is really the motive 
force behind the evolution or construction of 
a tonal structure having in it a succession 
of tones and  microtones impregnated with 
soothing and entertaining propensities. Con- 
cept or percept is the means by which conception or 
perception is constructed. In fact, a concept is a 
general idea or meaning bearing no distinct refer- 
ence to any concrete object of sensing. It can other- 
wise be called a thought-construction, carrying with 
it the idea or notion of a general nature or meaning 
that may apply to an individual or object. The 
concept of a Raga is therefore a product of thought 
or idea of settings of musical notes—the abstract 
ideal being transformed into the concrete real. 


WHEN DID THE RAGA EVOLVE? 
From our historical survey we find that probably 
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« the form of Raga was evolved in the beginning of the 


Classical Age, i.e., in 600-500 B.C., and it was evidently 
used in the time of Ramayan-Mahabharata (400— 
200 B.C.) with its definite form and pattern. Narada 
of Shiksa (1st century A.D.) mentioned the name 
‘Raga’ in connection with the seven Gramaragas like 


- shadava, madhyamagrama, sadjagrama, panchama, 


sadharita, kaishika and kaishika-madhyama. Bha- 
rata (2nd century A.D.) used the word ‘Raga’ at least 
-five times in Natyasastra and his eighteen Jatis were 
no other than eighteen parent Ragas with ten 
Specific characteristics or dasha-laksmana. All 


.« the ancient, medieval and modern writers on music 


are of opinion that Jatis or Jatiragas of Natyasastra 
are the precursors or forerunners of all the Ragas, 
Gandharva and Deshi..MM. Ramakrishna-Kavi of 
Madras is also of opinion that Bharata dealt with 
the Raga system in his Natyasastra, He said: 
“Among the ancient works on music the Ragas were 
classified into eighteen Jatis which simply show the 
main characteristics of Ragas that come under each 
Jati" But it is a fact that Bharata did not give any 


"definition of the Ragas for which Matanga (5th 
Tth century) had a sympathetic complai 


. against 
Bharata and other authors on music contemporary 
to Bharata: "Raga-margasya yad rupam yannok- 
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tam Bharatadibhih.” 
Brihaddeshi, 


DEFINITION OF A RAGA 
Matanga defined a Raga as 


(a) Svaravarna-visheseng doanibhedena va 


punah, 
Rajyate yena yah kaschit sa ragah | 


sammatah satam. — 


It was Matanga who really 
defined for the first time the word ‘raga’ in his — 


a ey! 


(b)  Yo'sau dvani-vishesasty svara-varna- E 
j bibhushitah, 
Rajjako jana-chittanam sa cha raga 
udahritah. 
(c) Ityevam raga-shabdasya wyutpatti- 
rabhidhiyate, 
Rajjanajjayate rago vyutpattin 
samudahrita. 


The word ‘raga’ has been derived from the root 


‘ranja’—to tinge. As a sheet of white cloth is tinged 


by some colour, so minds of men end animals are 
by pleasing vibrations of sweet - 


tinged (impressed) 


^ 
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music, and then it is called a ‘Rega’. A Raga is C 
therefore the sumtotal of vibrations of tones having 


a pleasing and soothing power, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF RAGA 


A Raga may be called as anuraga which means 
sympathy or sympathetic attitude cf the mind. it 
is a colourful and attractive modal form of the mind 
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that creates some sentiment whick impresses and E 
affects the minds of the listeners. Every sound is 5 


a combination of sensible feeling or sensibility with 
agreeable or disagreeable vibrations. Al] sounds have 


a power to create impressions upom the mind. A . 
Raga is a combination of agreeakle and pleasing © 
It may be said to bea 


sounds with a tonal value. 
living and dynamic force or energy which creates 


the sentiments and moods of joy £nd pleasure in 


the mind. 

But one note or & single monotonous sound has 
no power to attract and please anybedy. What then 
is it that pleases and soothes the aching hearts of 
all living beings? It is the combinazion of notes or 
succession of agreeable tones which aas a power to 
please and soothe everybody. Well kas it been said 
by T. V. Subba Rao in his Readership lectures on the 
Seven Lamps of Sangita: “A simple tone by itself 
has little or nothing to please, but in combination 
with or in close succession to, certain other tones, its 


power to delight is high. A compounc tone 1s always 


agreeable on account of the presence of the upper 
partials. These upper partials are produced by the 
vibration of the string in aliquot parts along with 
the vibration of the whole string; and these notes 
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agree with the note of the entire string. In this - 
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agreement lies the secret of the pleasurable sensa- 
Mon in music. * * * Every note that is used in music 
P. must have at least a fair measure of concord with 
"the fundamental It must also agree with the note 
P hat precedes _ it. ahd the note that succeeds ib. 
(Tough our system of music is melodie and produces 
dts effects by a succession of notes rather than by. a 
E ~~ super-imposition of them, yet it must so far be con- 
f E ceded that the foundation of melody is harmony. 
^ The notes are derived on the basis of harmony; but 
*3 > they are applied on the principle of melody. That 
" the pleasure of harmony may be sensed by the ear 
8 Ri ` the sadja and panchama are always sounded in the 
| rone so that all the notes used may be perceived to 
^ agree with them." 
: d Pe nio 


"PSYCHOLOGICAL PROC ESS 


à What is the psychological process behind the per- 
pone of a Raga? A Raga is a psycho-material prin- 
. ciple or object. When we say we appreciate a Raga, 
we. mean we appreciate through our.mind the ideal 
i iier or features of grace. and sweetness (Cavanye 
~ and madhuryd) of the Raga. ‘Modern ‘psychologists 
" io say that all the activities of our bodies. 'and all orga- 
. "mie functions are no other than the result of reflex 
l —.' detions. When we hear a sound, sweet or  noisy— 
| E pleasant or unpleasant, it at once enters our eara 
~ and producés an impression, That. impression is 
Jean translated into a kind of feeling, and immedi- 

“ately the mind reacts through the reflex action and 
v thai: wê pay our attention to the effect of the sound. 
p -* But this process being automatic is mechanical 69 
ve have to admit the existence of intelligence: behind 
“the process. The intelligence really governs and 
[ * otata all the psychological processes and through 
5 js ‘this intelligence we appreciate everything which 
E pu in contact with our senses. 


In other words, it can be said that psyche or fina 
Ms bas. thé réservoir of all kinds of impressions. When 
. dit’ Object comes in contact with psyche through the 
E of Senses, it is transformed into impressions. 
Wo ee then animates the impressions 
E hey at once translated into a sensation or 
oe of the mind. That is, the mind is then cons- 
ous of the object with its value and intrinsic 
Sable, 
This process really Fapdene duris the percep- 
"Mon of thé sticéession of musical sounds which is 
 "knowh às the Raga. As soon as We come in contact 
J | ont the the beauty, etacé and sweetness of the Raga, 
ET A . these AE ipi go at once to thé core of the mind às 
— . impftess The iind teceivég those impressions 
ex? ds bd and realizes them through the shining 
b. ht of intelligence. They are again translated to 
f "ad & Sénsé8 and then We appreciate the Raga materi- 
s 








p. in the outside world with its fotm and qualities. 
4 aundarya, lavanja and madhurya). 





e kagak: évolve from the: thatüs or ‘melas 
; Now, what do we mean by a thata or mela? 
* aor hela is a composite body of severi notes in 


MEN. and descent Séties (arohdkia and avarahanda: ) 
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Ragas may evolve by the permutation and combin- 
ation of these notes. The thata may be called as a 
dynamic force-centre from which hundreds and 
thousands of Ragas may come out with their specific 
nature and special forms. , Pandit; Ahobala (1700 
AD.) said: “Mela svara-samuha sad-raga-vyanjana- 
shaktim,” 1e. a thata or mela is a combination of 
notes and it has a power to create the Ragas. There- ¢ 
fore every Raga, has for its basic ground, the thata or^ 
Ue 


PRECURSOR OF THATA 


^: Murchhana was the preeursor or forerunner of 
thata or mela. The use and practice of murchhana 
was current perhaps from the beginning of the Clas- 
&ical Age. It is probable that when Brahma or Brah- 
mabharata created the Gandharva-Gana out of the 
materials. of the four Vedas, the use of murenhana® 
was prevalent in the Ragas (ie, Jatiraga and Grama- 
raga). In Ramayana, Mahabharata, and  Harivam- 
sha. (400-200. B.C)- we find. the -use Of mur- 
chhanas in the Ganas.  Muréhhanas have been 
vividly deseribed in Naradi-shiksa, Natyasastra aita 
other ancient treatises. on music. . Probably. -from 
lst-2nd to 15th-16th century A.D. murchhanas were 
recognized as the dominating principle that deter- 
mined the natüre and form of the, Ragas, both Gan- 
dharva and formalized. Deshi, During | the times of 
Narada of Shiksa; Bharata, Dattila, -yästika, 
Matanga, Parshadev, Shrangdev, Narada. of Make- 
randa, Somanath; Ahobala and even. Pandit Damo- 
dara Mishra (7th century) the Ragas were known 
by their murchhanas, 


What is a Hubchhana? A diria: T a tees 
sion of seven notes in ascending and descending or- 
der. Etymologically it indicates ‘ 'swooning' (murchha) 
and increasing or elevating and by the méthod ‘of 
murchhana the Raga is made to emerge. prominently. 


3 


It is mainly divided into four kinds, purna, sadavu,y à 


audava (or audavita) and sadharana, A purna 
murchhana is so called because it is sung or 
presented with -seven notes. A. sadava mi- 
rohhana is sung with six notes, ahd avdava with 
five notes and a sddharana murchhana with kakali- 
nishada and dntara-gandhara: notes. Matanga said 
that à Raga is ealled. à murchhana when it is- pre- 


sentéd in &sceüding and wi orders of ot es : 
*mürchhaté yena rago hi fh nA anetyabhis njitu." 
From this it can be taken "dt 4 Raga is no other 
than à murchhana, | 


Pandit VON. Bhatkhande bbid, ^y vit) 
“Melah hi- hhreAROhGahlird břamaakaii. tu 
erue soe os oo furehhana, 
Svarebhyo iFdindsedmbhuttn shrutayah svara- 
janmabhuh, 
"m soari-samuah syad-raga-vyanjana- à 
M saktiman.. e 


POM ië adic gratia of the thdtas or melas 


is murehhahas, ort in can be said that the ielas get 





— — — 


their origin from the murchhanas, the murchhanas 
from the gramas (ancient scale), the gramas from 
the series of tones (notes), and tones from the mic- 
rotones or shrutis. Therefore the melds are no 
other than the cluster of tones or notes, from which 
the Ragas originate. As for example, we see that 
the murchhana Uttaramandra (of the adhara sadja- 
grama) consists of the notes sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, 
ni; the murchhana Rajani consists of ni, sa ri, ga, 
ma, pa, dha; the müurchhana Uttarayata consists of 
dha, ni, sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, etc. -It is a fact that a 
Raga also consists of successive notes to form its 
Skeleton. The structure of tana is also of the same 
nature. The only difference between a murchhana 
and a tana is that a murchhana is known by its notes 
in ascending and descending order (arohana- 
avarohana-gati) whereas a tana is recognized by 
notes in descending order (avarohana-gati). The 
text of the Brihaddeshi (Travancore edition) is in- 
correct in this respect and it has been correctly 
mentioned by Pandit Somanath in his Ragavibodha 
(vide chapt. 1.44). Now from different variations of 
murchhands numerous Ragas of different forms were 


evolved and those variations were mainly of nine 
kinds or jatis: 


^ Ascending with 7 and descending with 7 notes, 
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In the present system of Northern Hindusthani 
and Southern Karnatic music the murchhanas have 
been replaced by the melas or melakartas and the 


Ragas have their origin from the melas or melakar- 
tas. 


We generally get the mention of three ancient 
Scales like sadjagrama, madhyamagrama and gan- 
 Qhara-grama. But in the. Mahabharata-Harivamsha 
.we also get the reference of six gramaragas (sadgra- 
maragani) which were no doubt the products of six 
ancient scales or gramas. In Naradi-shiksa we find 


B ; the description of seven gramaragas which certainly 


corresponded to the seven ancient scales and they 
are supported by the rock inscription (7th century 
A.D. of Kudimiyamalai in the Padukattai state in 
South India. But it is surprising to note that 
Bharata of Natyasastra mentioned only two gramas, 
sadja and madhyama, and from this it will not be 
difficult to find out that during second century A. D. 


gandharagrama was out of practice. We further see 


"that by the time of Somanath, Srinivasha and Pandit 
Ahobala madhyamagrama was also obsolete and 
from that time (17th century A.D.) the basic 
sadjagrama exists as the ground of melas or thatas 
and Ragas. 


APPEARANCE OF MELA OR THATA 

4 The murchhana was replaced by the mela or 
thata probably by the time of Pandit Ramamatya 
(1550 A. D.) and it was confirmed afterwards by 
Pandit Somanath (1609 A.D.) and others, Ramamatya 
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said: “Svaranamatha vyksate ye mela ragahetavh." - 
He formulated twenty basic (jazaka) melas with ` 
Mukhari at their head as the shučdha scale, After - 
him Pandit Somanath mentioned in the Ragavi- - 
bodha: “Atha kathyante melah kramarupasti bha- . 
vanti” ete. In his commentary he defined the mela | 
as: "milante vargi-bhavanti ragak yatyeti tadash- * 
rayah svara-samsthana-vishisa melah. ‘Thata’ iti 
bhasayam." It is interesting to note that though — 
Kallinath (1446-1465 A. DJ, the commentator of - 
Sangit-Ratnakara did not mention the term ‘mela’ d 
yet he used the name ‘melana’ in the sense of using - 
in musical parlance. Govinda Dikshit (1614 A.D.) - 
mentioned that he adopted his system of mela fol- . 
lowing the fifteen basic scales advecated by Vidya- — 
ranya Swami (14th-15th century). From this we can . 
assume that from the fourteenth-3fteenth century . 
the replacement of murchhana by mela or thata — 
began. Therefore by the times of Ramamatya and a 
Somanath the murchhana as a determining principle — 
of Ragas completely disappeared giving full place to 4 
the mela or thata. * 

Some are of opinion that Lochzna-Kavi (middle 24 
of the seventeenth century) of Ragatarangini was i 
the first promulgator of the system of mela, but that i 
is not correct, because Pandit Lochana really follow- — 
ed the path of his predecessors. | | 


The Ragas are classified into three main catego- d 
ries, shuddha (independent), sdlaga or chhayalaga . 
(dependent) and samkirna (mixed or compound). — 
The shuddha Ragas are formed irdependently of — 
other resources. But Kallinath’s definition of it is -Y 
though different, is yet new and novel He said [ 
that the shuddha Ragas are those which do not 
violate the prescribed rules of the Vedic shastra- k 
geya-gana, The salaga or chhayalaga Ragas always — 
depend on other Raga or Ragas for their constitution — 
and nourishment. The samkirna Ragas are an 
admixture of both the shuddha end chhayalaga 
Ragas, Sharangdev and Somanath described these _ 
three classes of Ragas in their hatnakara and — 
Ragavibodha explicitly. 


The authors on music classified the Ragas again 
into three Jatis, sampurna, sadava and adudava. The 
Jatis are determined by the numbers of notes of . 
the Ragas. As for example, Ragas are sampurna ` 
when they contain seven notes to constitute their 
forms, They are sadava when they consist of six 
notes and are audava with five notes Further they _ 
can be divided into nine classes being mixed with 
each other and they are: (i) audava-cudava, audava- 
sadava,  audava-sampurna; (i) Sadava-audava, 
sadava-sadava, sadava-sampurna; (iil) Sampurna- — 
audava, sampurna-sadava and sampurna-sampurna, | 

A thata or mela is always in a heptatonic form. - 
But the Ragas although born of the thata did noe 
maintain the same number of notes. For exampl&  —— 

£ Continued On Page 936 A — 
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FOLK SONG | 


By ADAM ADIL 


HE folk song which Rabindra- 
nath Tagore described as the 
spontaneous creation of the sub- 
conscious mind of the people is 
an integral part of the Indian 
village life and it truly represents 
the elan vital of the spiritual 
heritage of India. Indeed, a 
Search into the treasure house of 
India will lay bare the simple 
wisdom of ages, uninterruptedly handed down from 
generation to generation. 

A few years ago, Prof. Devendranath Satyarthi 

. of Santiniketan carried on an extensive research 
into the folk songs of the “Indian village which he 
aptly called “the nest of singing birds", ‘The out- 

come of his réSéarch added a fund of new knowledge 

to philologists, anthropologists, litterateurs, philo- 

Sophers, educationists, artists as well as common 
men and women: 





THe folk songs revealed the rich 
unity of Indian life’and. thought and of the wide 
diversity which one.Observes. if one travels from 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin, . 

In fact the folk —— touched every fibre 

Of the Indian village life, 16^ is deeply associated 
with various religious rites and“social ceremonies as 
well às with all festivities 9f joy.and glee. Again in 
recent years the politica] aspirations and economic 
ideals of the village - folk have found expression in 
the spontaneous upsurge of new folk songs, which 
are as rich in literary imagery, facility of words, 
beauty of music as the older songs. 

Indeed, the origin of the Indian folk-song is 
lost in antiquity and this fact justifies the claim of 
Radhakrishnan that Indians are “among the few 
races still remaining on earth whose traditions run 
back to gods and the divine rigin of things". 

¢ l6 is true that some of the ancient folk songs 

have been lost during the passage of centuries. But 
many still remain and are symbolic of the life of 
the age they were born in and bespeak of .the 
progressively widening consciousness of the people 
from age to age. | 

The general diction of the folk-songs reveals 


that they were composed by ordinary men and women, 


and represent free ard unfettered throbs of the life 
of the common humanity. Thus, each folk-song is 
a rhythm of real life and this fact compelled the 


famous Irish poet W. B. Yeats to remark that “Indian - 


Musie is not art, but life itself!" It is because of this 
quality that the Indian folk song has a touch of 
eternity about it. 

Nature is deeply rooted in the Indian folk-songs. 
The beauty of the green fields, the sweetness of 
the song of birds, the íragrance of the lotus, the 
freshness of the dawn, the stillness of the night, 
the majesty of the ocean and the grace of ever- 
ij ux rivers, the fierceness of the storm, the terror 
of hunder on the night-seas, nay every phase and 
every mood of mother nature as well as every Dulia- 
Mon of love. beauty and youth find its place in the 
rhythms of their cadence. The folk-songs also speak 


Soul. 


, Of a woman craving for an offspring, 
Weeping tear of blood for her departed husband, of 


of the joys and sorrows, of the hopes and desires of 
the triumphs and defeats, the religious beliefs and 
Spiritual cravings as well as of the glories of the 


past and dreams of future. 


“The folk songs are the very heart-beats of 
India. 
Nothing of India 


psychological depths of her inner life than an insigh 
into these songs," said an eminent writer. ; 
A few songs from different parts of India will 


give us a revealing insight into the simple thoughts - 


of our various people. 
FOLK SONG OF RAJPUTANA 


Here is a Rajput hero of the 12th century out 
to start for a battle. His lady love while instilling 
courage in his heart sings: c A 

"Three things only will be in the fiéld of battle, 

A stout heart, a well-sharpened sword, and 
the hand to wield the weapon 

Which of these three will be by thy side, 
There in the field of battle my love?” 
Again : | 

"Thy horse neighs at thy door, 

Look, grave soldiers are waiting for thee, 

My love, there is the hero’s bracelet, wear it 
and rush to war, 

Does not thou hear the war-drums? 

They are beating for thee my love.” | 

Long after the hero is gone the damsel sings 


again ; 

"The shell waits for the heavenly dew to fall 
The bird ‘Chakoi’ waits for the sun to rise, 
The hero waits for the battle to come, 

And oh, the damsel waits for the hero to 
return." | 
In iact there are varieties of folk-songs: songs 
of a widow 


&n orphan crying for its lost mother, of a noble 
lady betrayed in love, of a youth whose sweetheart 
has proved false. Also there are songs imbued with 
Sympathy for the harassed animals and birds. 
WOUNDED DOE'S LAMENTATION (BENGAL) 
.. Here is a typical song from Bengal wherein a 
wounded doe cries to the archer : | 
"What a deep wound, brother archer, thy arrow 
has driven into me, 
I am a forest doe and owe to none, 
For no fault of mine, I am struck, 
My child remains unfed by my milk 


Nor will her moon - like face 1 will see any 
more, 


Oh : no words of love will please her any ‘more, | 


Whenever my child struck with hunger, 
Will cry ‘Mother, *O mother dear 
Who will answer her, brother archer? 


O ye, my comrades, tell my mate, my love, | 


To nurse my suckling child with Tove and. car 
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Through them vibrates the music of India’s 2 
can convey more forcibly 
and clearly to our minds the manners, habits a An. 
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* In 1820 Florence Nightingle was born. 
Dedicating her life to the alleviation of human 
suffering she made Nursing an honourable 
profession. 


* In 1920 we started in a small way, and 
have since been furnishing the Medical and 
Nursing professions with Rubber requisites for 
the best possible comfort of the sick. 


Our range includes : 


Rubber Cloth, Hot Water Bottles, 
ice Bags, Air Beds and Pillows, 
Air Rings and Cushions, Surgical 
Aprons etc. 
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Factory:— PANIHATI, 24-Parganas, W. Bengal. 
Bombay Branch:— 377, Dada Bhai Nouraji Rd. 
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By UDAY SHANKAR 
| DO not know if a shadow play True the shadow does. not. brine that. gorgeous 
can strictly be called dancing or riot of colour grandeur and intimaes of the actual . 
ballet. People generally know me -human figures on the stage and.. thas. misses the — 
AS a. dancer and a ballet-com- thril of personal contact with the sp2ctators, Never- — 
poser. They could not, therefore, theless, it has a beauty and art-appeal all its own— 
be claimed if they could not beauty of dark silhouettes and a strange Massive- 
evaluate my art in terms of that ness in flowing movement, Its influence on the eye 
of a shadow-play-composer, There and the mind embraces a new type o? joy. I am not 
- = Was no question of doing that myself a critic and can hardly explair it in the light  — 
before. I conceived and executed the ‘Ram Lila’. of a critical analysis of the art of dancing. But there. — 
|. We do not have to split our heads over the is no reason to hide my deep conviction that the 
question of whether or not a shadow play really -Shadow-movements undoubtedly are a variant of 
constitutes the art of dancing. This much, however, the same joy that dancing produces, tringing a mes- 
y bears mention that it is an agreeable sage of peculiar artistic transportation, 
throw of artistic movements in at least an extended n Ei | 
«Sphere of dance-art. My only interest lies in the CHANGES BROUGHT ABOUT e: 
# development of the beautiful artistically inspired 


movements of the human body, and a shadow play 
is an important medium for giving vent to the urge 
for graceful and aesthetic motivations flowing from 
the mind through the different limbs, which one 
cannot just put down to the cold science of ana- 
tomy, 

If this is not ego, I may say that I have, as a 
dancer, touched off all the different vibrations ùf 
rhythmic gestures of the human body and achieved 
a measure of artistic harmony in movement. My 


“medium for this so long was a pure form of dancing 


whether on the stage in flesh and blood or on the 
celluloid. But in this new posture, I had to think of 
the figures of movement not in their pure forms of 
dance-art but in mere shadow-forms which, it must 
be said, do not strictly represent the expression of 
the rapturous feelings of those whose shadows were 
cast on the white screen in the process. The shadow 
may even be said to be a changed representation of 


ort de basic concept of the art-symbols typified by the 


layers, it is, in fact, an artistic delusion to the 
spectators eye, creating in beautifully ^ moving 
shadow-lines the suggestion and effect of the artistes’ 


4 
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In the quest of newness of movements in their 
exhibitions I experimented with severa] methods in 


order to bring about a change and a break in the 


monotony produced by the process cf looking at 
the shadow 'characters' all the time through the 
intermedium of a deep green or a deep blue curtain. 
It naturally becomes the same continuation of & 
similar science of movement after sometime; When 
I realised this limitation I introduced the effect of 


A net curtain and painted scenes and their frequent 


shifts with the help of dimmer and focussing lights. 
This manipulation I found helpful ta bringing the 
desired magnified and playful changes tn the scenes 
and a consequent ‘cinematographic’, eftect-on the 


audience’s eye. It is as though. a throw of cinema-. 
Scope with living objects, Those who aave witnessed 


my ‘Buddha Ballet’ will; I hope, bear me out In the - 3 


same ballet I sought to introduce the impri 
the shadow so as to fee] the pulse 0-7 the | 
about its effect. The result obtained wag. marvellous 
not only as a change in the stereotyped presenta- 
tion, but in the matter of heightening the tempo of 
the ballet and casting an alternating spell of awe, 
thrill and suspense. I hope those thet saw it wil 
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. agree that the shadow scene was the very first one 


— 
o> 
T7 


showing an effective pictorial throw of feuds, mur- 
der, treachery and oppression, 


The idea of movements in shadow was pro- 


. bably infused in my mind at the time I saw a few 
 erude and rustic performances of shadow plays like 


marionette shadow plays and puppet shows in 


4 South India prior to my first departure to the Con- 
— tinent with a party of Indian dancers and musi- 
. cians. This tour was sponsored by Madame Alice 


Boner. When I was contemplating and engaged in 


‘building up a troupe of Indian artistes I had the 
opportunity, and as a matter of fact, endeavoured 
hard to utilise this heritage of a rustic art-form of 


India. For that purpose I visited Malabar and other 
parts of the far South, The seeds of that experience 
lay dormant in my mind but came to’ fruition 
during my various Subsequent experiments in the 


— Almora Culture Centre. The conception of staging an 


open air shadow play of Ram Lila first occurred to 


- me at Almora. I went on thinking and thinking try- 


ing to find out ways to represent the true effect of 


the glowing inspiration on the screen, 


The process of experimentation went on and 
along with it I was trying to hit upon a suitable 
theme which would provide a fitting subject incor- 


—  porating almost all the possible graceful movements 
- which retaining in full the spirit of the story. I soon 
= eame upon the realisation that the stories from the 


‘Ramayana’ would not only be a highly satisfactory 
subjecté for our countrymen, but would have a uni- 


E versal appeal. For this kind of theme no Synopsis 


was required; it was self-explanatory and every 
Indian having felt the legends coursing through his 
blood. It was a theme to command a grand scale of 


P — mass appeal. 


"RAM LILA" IN SHADOW 


| Then, for its broadest appeal &nd grandeur, I 


- — decided that I should have it staged in the open air. 
Firstly because a large mass of people could see it at 


a time, and secondly because the villagers for whom 
it was mainly presented, could have a rural flavour 


~ permeating it in the most natural surroundings. They 


from a child must have gone through an unceasing 
round of ‘Ram Lila’ dramas in the open during Dus- 
sehra festival throughout the length and breadth of 
India. This new shadow presentation of the same 


^ 


popular drama in its substance would, I calculated, be 


- . welcomed. They would have the same rural and na- 





tural atmosphere around them and by squatting on 
the ground to watch their beloved and familiar 


characters, even though the set-up might be achieved 
in a novel technique. They would possibly like it more, 


I thought, for its thorough new kind of presentation. 


From the technical point of view there is au 
advantage in having the ‘Ram Lila’ show on an open 


: | stage. The lights are placed at a considerable dis- 


tance and they sometimes require an appreciable 


E length of space too. The stage in a hall does not 


allow either such a distance or so much space. 


Having once decided to stage the shadow play 
of Ram Lila on a small scale, I called my colleagues 
at Almora Centre and discussed with them my pro- 
posed venture. They all liked the idea and showed 
their enthusiasm for it. My technical expert and 
frlend, Shahji, got very much up and doing. He de- 
corated the arena with leaves, flowers and festoons 
and constructed the stage with accurate measure- 
ments after a thorough consultation with me with 


regard to the placings of curtains and lights, The 


m 


Villagers were informed by beat of drums by our 


Pee ee eee 











students about the impending staging of ‘Ram 
and the entrance fee announced was either a Mower _ 
or a fruit or a vegetable. . 


SIGNIFICANT INCIDENT 


I will not forget the happy evening when OR 
the appointed evening day a surging crowd of villa- 
gers came pouring into the pandal, It was a difficult 
job for my students and my colleagues to accommo- 


. date the vast crowd in the very big and open audito- 4 


rium allotted for the purpose. There were children 
as well as old villagers among my spectators, 

tents were pitched to store the 'gate money' in kind. 
After some time one tent was filled up with flowers, 
another with vegetables’ and the third with fruits. 
We could not come to any conclusion as to what we 
should do with them, After the show we distributed 
the collections amongst them again. If I have been 
ever happy with my Shows I suppose it Was on that 
particular evening when I presented my ‘Ram Lila' 
for the first time to my people of the countryside. 

I still remember with fondness an incident on 
that occasion. A very old woman came to witness the 
performance without any fruit or flower with r. 
She was not allowed admittance by some of my 
students who were at the gate, Her loud lamenta- 
tions attracted my colleagues and myself to the spot. 
It soon transpired that she came without carrying 
any ‘gifts.’ Her happiness on being allowed to enter 
the pandal to see it probably made my subsequent 
demonstrations of ‘Ram Lila’ a great success, 


TECHNICAL ASPECT 


Coming to the technical aspect of the shadow 
play I should*say that it is more difficult to organise 
it than dancing on the stage. Here every angle of 
movement is to be carefully executed and its dieu 
on shadow has to be cautiously balanced and t 
of previously. It is then that the whole thing is 
planned, composed and harmonised, The composi- 
tion must be imbued with a shrewd knowledge of 
playful novelty so as to avoid monotony. Then comes 
the idea of proportion and time. While moving the 
limbs of the body a sound idea of distance from the 
lights must be there. Then the effect of the shadows 
produced from knick-knacks are also taken to ac- 
count, Every detailed and correct assessment of the 
stage from all corners and measurements from every 
object and crude materials used for production 
should also be properly balanced and determined. 

I may also say that the movements often used 
for dancing on the stage are not the same when 
used for the purpose of producing desired effect from‘ 
the shadows. The shadow movements are more difi- 
cult, sometimes slower. Shadow production has an 
altogether different science from that of ballet danc- 
ing or stage dancing. 


After my first shadow play of ‘Ram Lila’ at 
Almora, I took my troupe out from Almora and 
visited several neighbouring towns, The play was 
acclaimed for its new presentation, But everything 
was On an experimental basis. Only a few years ago 
I resolved to present it on a truly large scale. I have. 
the frankness to admit that even now it is not a 
finished product. It has however wide possibilities 
and can flourish if proper scope and arrangements 
are made available and more artistes are engaged, 
more materials used. All this mean an enormous 
amount of money. This can only be made possible if 
the moneyed people and the Government of, our 
country join hands and develop this art. 

| It is gratifying to feel that the present Govern- 
ment is trying hard to revive and help the gro 
of the native culture and art of the land. It is to be 
expected that this form of ballet-art would net 
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A comprehensive study of the salient 
features of Bengal's significant contribu- 
tions towards the Indian Talkie during 
its eventful life of a quarter-century. 








HE tálkibs book roóts in Bengal 
almost simultaneously with Bom- 
bay. While Khan Bahadur Atdé- 
shir Irani in Bombay was speed- 
ing. up with his first talking pic- 
ture “Alam Ara" to mark the 
beginning of a new era in the 
Indian cinema, Rustomji Dhoti- 
wala, the guiding force behind 
— s extetisive cinema empiré, stole a march 
over the Bombay film magnate by treating Calcutta’s 
. einemagoers to a couple of talkie programmes com- 
T posed of selected Scenes from popülar Bengali plays 
as well as some musical items, Madan’s first full- 
— length talkie “Jamaisasthi,” also made in Bengali 
and directed by Amar Choudhury hit the. screen 
after “Alam Ara,” the ‘pioriéer’ s crown thus going 
rightly to Ardeshir ‘Madras and Punjab did 
. not just exist in those days as centres of talkie 
v production. 


A 
In the race that stdëtėd between Bengal and 
~ Bombay. in making talking pictures, producers in 
_ these two centres vied with one another in turning 
om quickies during the first phase of this revolu- 
$ pay, innovation,—the talking screen. Quality 
" was naturally overlooked in the hot eraze for 'talk- 
ing’ quantity, and cinemas were soon dumped with 
e quickly made films that did nothing but talk! 10045 
_ pictures were the craze of the day which 
|. in the fashion of the prattling child that 
learnt to mumble words. | | 
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Bengali Hindi during the first year, e.g. 1931. is 

This number Was almost doubledvin ths next year— rA 


& feat which remains — an 
Indian company till now Ed $ T p. 
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New Theatres too entered the field with a big: 73 
bang in 1931, but their. contribution . was at 
cally low, with only one picture mače ` that 
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to picturegoers a director whose name still ranks 
the highest in the hearts of all classes of audience. 
He is none other than Debaki Kumar Bose, the 

first serious thinker in the domain of Indian films 

who gave a new life of motion and pictorial charm _ 
to the medium. His subsequent films also bore the 

stamp of his individuality and his first Hindi film | 
“Puran Bhagat” was instrumenta) in popularising | 
the name of New Theatres in the all-India market. 
The institution at once found itself firmly entren- 
ched into the love and affection o? the film-hungry 
public. Soon after Debaki Bose found fame, New 
Theatres gave us a number of highly talent- 


ed directors who enriched the all-ndia screen with | 
worthwhile pictures glowing with their inspired out- 


look and their new approach. Most outstanding 
among them were P. C. Barua and Nitin Bose, who | 
blazed new trails of glory with their individual 
style and their brilliance of presentation. New Thea- 
tres rose to the pinnacle of popularity by virtue of 
the pictures made by these stalwarts. Barua’s 
; “Devdas,” “Mukti” and “Rajat Jayanti” and Nitin 
m Bose's "Bhagya-Chakra," and "Parichaya," all pro- 
duced under the banner of New Theatres, still remain 
landmarks in Bengal's film industry, 





SAIGAL, India’s greatest singing-actor ever, the 
memory of whose golden voice and carefree 
acting still sends a thrill down the heart of 
every filmgoer of yesterday. The great New 
Theatres star is seen here in ‘action’ in a 
scene from his famous co-starring vehicle with 
Kanan Devi, PARICHAY (Hindi: LAGAN). 


N. T. & TECHNICAL INNOVATIONS 


New Theatres’ name is also associated with 
some technical innovations which Later came- to be 
employed by the entire industry. Eackground music 
was for the first time used in Debaki Bose’s 
"Chandidas", The system of playback was first ex- 


of an indigenous recording system. It was entitled 
"Bengal 1983". The picture flopped in its very first 
Show for the tragie reason that practically not a 
syllabus of its dialogue was correctly or audibly 
‘recorded’, : 

1933 saw the birth of East Indian Film Co., 
Radha Film Co. and Shree Bharat Lakshmi Pictures 
—all powerful organisations which are stil} in the 
first line of action in so far as production activities 
are concerned. “India Film Industries,” later con- 
verted into Kali Films, was born next year. They 
jointly contributed scores of pictures in the major 
languages of India. It should be mentioned in this 
connection that in those days producers from the 
South, the North and the East flocked to Calcutta 
to avail themselves of the studio facilities in 
making talking pictures, 


With the novelty of articulation gradually 
wearing off, the 100% talkies soon got tiresome and 
producers naturally turned their attention now to 
improving the quality of their products from other 
angles. A new, technique, they realised, had to be 
developed in which ‘talk’ would only be a harmoni- 
ous part of the film’s dramatically lively expres- 


sion. The first tangible outcome of this new 
thoughtful experiment was found in New Thea- 


tres’ Bengali film “Chandidas” ^ which broke 
the record of all previous long runs and introduced 





SAILEN CHOUDHURY & BARUA, a couple of 
Bengal’s unforgettable screen idols whose 
memory death could not dim in the minds of 
Bengal’s film enthusiasts. The two are in a 
spot, as their utterly crest-fallen appearance 
indicates, in Bengali screen’s first true full- 
length comedy-riot, RAJAT JAYANTI, directed 
by Barua himself, 


; & 
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and in the manner of their presentation. In the 
field of biographicals, I. N. A. Pictures’ “Michael 
Madhusudan”, M. P. Productions’ “Vidyasagar” and 
Chalacchitra Pratisthan’s “Rani Rashmoni” still 
stand unrivalled. Aj Production’s “Dhooli” and 
Sunrise Films’ “Jadu Bhatta” created a new taste 
in the country for classical music in films. National, 
Progressive Pictures’ “Paribartan” and M. P. 
Productions’ “Babla” also set up new examples of 
thought-provoking juvenile dramas. The country’s 
Freedom Movement was most realistically portrayed 
in “Bhuli Nai" and “42”, while as examples of 
chaste humour “Barjatri’ and “Chheley Kaar” 
S y have not many equals in the entire industry. These 
s 2m were all made by independent producers. À 


“Pather Panchali”, produced in Bengali by ad 
group of new technicians with a host of unknown 
piayers in its cast, epitomised the soul of Indian 
films and sprang the biggest surprise on the 
whole of India and the world outside by its complete 
departure from the usua) formula of film-making: 
The film has since received accolades from. critics 
in foreign countries as well as many awards of merit 





DURGADAS BANERJEE, the deathless ADONIS 
of the Bengali stage and screen who epitomised 





youthful beauty and vigour and alone accounted at international film festivals. 
. for a long string of memorable hits. He is seen I2: eost c CUPRUM 
| g e tional engal's numerica] outpu ese twenty 
pretfying jn. emotionally * eae wre : years come up to about two thousand films, which is 
ig film hit of yesterday, ‘PARAPAREY’ the WO V B 
lovely lady clinging to him being JYOTSNA no mean achievement by itself. Moreover, Bengal can, 
CUPTA £ justly take pride in the lead she has furnished in^ 


almost all departments of film-making. Her film 
makers look to the future with new hopes and 


perimented with in Nitin Bose's “Bhagya-Chakra”. fresh expectations for still better pictures, bigger 
Its success led to the wholesale adoption of the talents and greater appreciation, 
device. | — 


To the account of Bengal's technicians are cre- 
dited two other achievements. One was the invention 
of Csystophone, an indigenous sound system perfect- 
ed by Bamadas Chatterjee. The other was the intro- 
duction of the system of re-recording with the help 
of a self-built machine by Modhu Sil. Both were 
hailed in the thirties, as not many producers in those 
days could afford the costly equipment of foreign 
origin. 

‘t Besides New Theatres, a number of other S 
companies too made valuable contributions during QUE 
the early days of the talkies. East India Film Co. RUM 
became the haunt of all-India talent like Krishna ae 
Gopal, A, R. Kardar, Debaki Bose and others. They 
regularly made pictures in Hindi, Urdu and Bengali. 
It was one of their Hindi productions, "'Seeta", 
directed by Debaki Bose, which was the first Indian 
production to receive a foreign award — at the 
Venice Film Festival —— in 1935. 


Kali Films and Radha Film Co. concentrated 
their efforts mostly on Bengali pictures. Shree 
Bharat Lakshmi Pictures, like East India Film Co. 





produeed an equal number of Hindi and Bengali — — ibis Ia 
pictures in those early years. Some very good films Whoever has had the opportunity 5f being one 
were turned out by these companies which left their of the ardent film and stage enthusiasts of the ; 
mark on the box office as well as on popular last decade will easily spot out MANORANJAN « 
imagination, BHATTACHARYA, acclaimed one of the 

In later years a number of independent nradacers veteran character actors of the age. Can you 
appeared on the scene and made rich contributions fail to notice him here in a tense scene from 


to the entire film industry. New Theatres’ fine tradi- Devaki Bose's famous film " SAPUREY 














| The peerless stage and ‘screen veteran of 
| Bengal, Ahindra Chaudhuri, narrates in this 
a article written in a strongly reminiscent mood, 
- all the interesting experiences of his career 
. full of years and honours, relating to the 
_ switch-over of the Bengali screen from the 
_ Silvern Silent" to-the Golden Talking Age. 





INEMATOGRAPHY as an indus- 
try i$ making rapid strides to-day 
even in this country anao we are 
indeed passing through a boom 
period in the trade. On a close 
scrutiny one will be astonished to 
see that on an average sixty Ben- 


— ‘sy, gali Films or so are produced 
— every year and there are nearly 
tem film studios in and around Caleutta. Hundreds 


of picture houses have been erected in and around 
the city most of which are having a boom time. 
Some of these houses are as luxurious as could be 
sired and many are air-conditioned too. Statistics 
Vill indicate that millions of rupees are undoubtedly 
employed in the industry and thousands of people are 
| ng their bread from allied branches of the trade 
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By AHINDRA CHAUDHURI E 
n D 
dously and this might well be called colossal. We 
and a few of us, who are old fossils and are not being 
content with a place in the gallery of netural history ER 
are still plodding wearily along the memory-lane of 

the filmland—our mind goes back almest thirty five _ 
years back to a period which will appsar to many 
as dark and crude, when there could mot be found  - 


anywhere in this vast city such highwal ed, asbestos- + 


$. 
4 


covered, godown-like building electricelly equipped — — 
with high voltage intensity which goes 3y the name — 
of a film-studio to-day. ro 


Film-making was not unknown then and © 
films were even then produced in studios, but not - ] 


 ' like the ones which all of us see to-day. There were  - 


only two or three Studios with wooden platforms 
to hold adjustible screens for letting in and shutting 
off sunlight. This was laid in an opem space in à — 
garden house in the suburbs of Calcutta. A barrage > - 
of reflectors with pasted silver papers on a board - 
served the purpose of highpowered incandescent — 


‘Soul of a Slave’, was then unique of its kind not 







Each 
several open arches about 14’ x 18 a 
with a turntable at the top of the j 
for holding mirror reflectors. These v 
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Besides there were two towers, each three-storyed on 
east and west, accessible by inside ladder and fitted 
with mirror reflectors which caught direct sunlight 
and in turn transferred the rays to the turntable re- 
flector at the top of the walls. Shooting was done in 
open air but not on direct sunlight. We worked in 
shade, this side in the morning and in tlie afternoon, 
when the sun went in the western horizon, we worked 
in the opposite chamber, in the plenty of the shade 
effected by the high wall, 

All manual work was done by ourselves as we 
had no means to hire labour. My collaborator and 
friend, late Prafulla Ghosh, who later became one of 
the reputable directors in Bombay and Calcutta pre- 
pared costumes himself with a sewing machine, I did 
the make-up work of the artistes. We used yellow 
grease paint while others applied water-colour make- 
up by mixing up Zine Oxide and Chrome Yellow. 
But grease paint was smooth to apply and gave out 
a soft velvety complexion. Orthochromatic films 
were used. Sometimes on the location we had to carry 
the camera, when the cameraman was unable to do 
so due to fatigue. There was no assistant caméra- 
man or Camera Coolie; our Camera, however, was 
small and light being a 206 ft. capacity Moy Camera. 
There were of course more expensive cameras then 
with a capacity of 400 ft. such as Debries of L. J. 
and K. Types costing Rs. 2,000|- to Rs. 3,000!- each. 
The most expensive, however, was Bell and Howell 
Camera costing nearly Rs. 10,000|-. We could not 
dream of indulging in such luxuries then. 


As time advanced the industry began to settle 
down and people gradually grew cinema-minded. Pro- 
ducing companies made profuse money but there 
were no improvements in studio construction or te- 
chnical excellence by using better class of machines. 
Madans,.who were the pioneers and leaders of the 
industry in this country resolved to erect an all- 
weather studio covered by armoured glass plates and 
equipped with mercury vapour lamps. The floor was 
laid in solid concrete; iron structures were erected 
but it remained uncovered for want of re-inforced 
armoured plate glasses, which had to be imported 
from foreign countries, as they were not available in 
Calcutta markets. 


A revolving stage with complete outfit, intended 
for “The Bengali Theatrical Co." then housed at 
Cornwallis Cmema, which was then ordered from 
England, came to Calcutta but no Theatrical Co. was 
working then at Cornwallis Cinema after the mea- 
surements of which it was ordered. Finding no other 
place for it—it was fitted there. Some lights also 
came from ‘Efa’s at Germany. They were also sent 
up to the blank stage of the Cornwallis theatre. 
Now how to use them? A bright idea came to Mr. 
Framji Madan, who at once ordered to uSe the Corn- 
wallis Stage as a film studio in day time. I was then 
attached to the Madan’s Film Co. and we started the 
production of “Misser Rani’, an adaptation from 
Iraner Rani which was a high hit then at the Star 


. Theatre. I appeared in my original stage role. We 


^ y 


used to shoot scenes from 8 in the morning to 4 in 
the evening on weekdays, except on Saturdays, 
Sunday, and Public Holidays, when Cinema shows 
started at 3-0 P.M. 

The camera stood on a high platform on the aisle 
of the auditorium just m front of the stage. When 
any variation of shot angle was required, the work- 
men moved the revolving stage to bring the scene 
to its desired angle. Closeups were mainly taken by 
the change of lens. Very seldom was the camera 
taken over on the stage. Thus we finished the pro- 


duction of ‘Misser Rani’ but the experiment did not 





prove successful and so it was abandoned. Later on 


these lights were stored in the Tiretta Bazar Godowns 


Madans and the unfortunate revolving stage. 
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was shifted to the Crown Cinema which was then 
building up. It was a well-equipped revolving stage, — 
big, smooth-running and noiseless, but it served no - 
purpose, What happened to it uKimately no body 
knows; this was the fate of the first Revolving 
Stage in India imported from abroad. It died un- 
heard and unsung. * 


For another few years, the sient film went on 
developing and was on the point of blooming, when it - 
was shattered by the new tornado of talkie . Then 
came ‘Alam-ara’, the first Indian talkie from . 
Bombay. But by that time Calcutta also introduced 
the talkie making machines. Machinery, and 
complete sets with technicians were imported 
by Madans from U.S.A. and Europe. Everything - 
was there exeept a Sound Studio. We used to take 
short pieces of selected scenes frcm popular stage 
plays—as no ready made script was available. Nor 
did any one know the technique of making one, So 
it was safe to select a good scene trom one of the 
popular stage plays and have them acted by the well - 
known stage stars before the camera for four minu- © 
tes or near about that, because altnough the equip- . 
ment came there was no arrangement for bigger la- — 
boratory, studio or editing rooms which were then — 
only being built up. Silent camera magazines used to — 
hold 400 ft. films while the talkies used 1000 ft. roll: - 
the laboratory equipment were all designed to suit — 
Silent films including the developing Tank and Rack, . 
which was to hold only 400 ft; so zhis required the - 
shortening of the acted pieces, We did not feel the - 
want of a studio, because we had to go out for loca- - 
tion somewhere in the Tollygunge ard Russa Maidan, 1 





which were then a vast field of shrubs and trees and 
shallow ponds and used to shoot cur scenes there. 
When some interior scenes were required the stage 
carpenter fixed it up on the concrete floor left un- 1 
covered for want of armoured glass panes, the set - 
being shifted from Corinthian Theatre to Tollygunge 
by Madan's motor lorries, They also got a bus for 
carrying artistes and these were fitsed with mirrors — 
and short shelves for make-up. Trus the shooting — 
unit could go anywhere and shoot their scenes with- | 
out making any elaborate pre-arrangement. This — 
marked the beginning of the Talkie Era in Calcutta.. 


Within two decades the talkie reached its ze- — 
nith and Bengal soon rose to a posit on of acclaimed — 
eminence with the sober tone of the themes of her — 
films and the simple and human execution of the - 
same. Its films are acclaimed to-day in the foreign — 
film festivals. This does not, however signify that we - 
have achieved perfection in our tecanique. Calcutta _ 
was once the greatest rival of Bombay and produced ~ 
not only Bengali, Hindi, Urdu and Funjabi films but — 
innumerable Tamil and Telegu ones, with occasional  - 
Assamese and Oriya pictures. Unfortunately she is 
now dealing with Bengali films only and keeping her- 
self abreast of the times by the sheer merit of her - 
films and strong story value. She is, however, tech- 
nically far behind others. Why? During the 
boom period of the Second World War the 
Studio owners stopped their own production 
and hired out their studios for more cer- 
tain and lucrative profits to the independent film 
producers who grew like mushroom in large num- 
bers. These studios worked in both day and night 
shifts. Additional floor spaces were mprovised, and 
all the reserved or stand-by equipment worked con- 
tinuously. Money poured into their poskets no doubt, 


1 12 <4 


but the machines soon wore out. Some of them were — 

replaced, and others were assembled locally from old 

materials, as no new thing could be obtained then. 

Orders were placed for other things aot available in — 

the local market, but they also arr-ved long after 

the war was over. Money which once poured in | 
.  ¢ Continued On Pa 
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Light 


"i Fh will never foil ! P 


T his article, from the pen of the —— 
film critic, is an emotionally engrossing intros- 


pection into the rise and fall of what is to most 
of us India’s finest film-making institution. 





HEN a great institution has 
nearly ceased to exist remem- 
brance of its greatness sometimes 
fils the mind with regre*. Speak- 
ing in concrete terms, there is no 
end of the regret which show- 
goers of this generation and the 





of New Theatres is mentioned. 
There is a touch of pathos in the way the« go into 
involuntary soliloquies over its fabulous eminence 
and prestige of even a few years back. The extreme 
ones among them would even go the length of dog- 
matizing that Bengali, why Indian pictures were 
synonymous with New Theatres’ productions. 
This may raise an angry frown on the brows 
of people who would challenge this “partisan” 
spirit and would cite the examples of Sonar 
Sansar, Seeta (Hindi), Manmoyee Girls’ School, 
Rikta and a few more films which did not 
come out of the N. T. studios. But ever making 

owance for the slight exaggeration in their state- 
ment there can be no doubt that it was New Theatres 
that put Bengal on the film map of India and then 
did the most to consolidate the prestige of Indian 


.. movies. That does. not mean that. the oi her -porsile 








last one express when the name . 


‘in and out of Calcutta. A few weeks back Sathi did 23 
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CHUNIBALA DEVI, the nonagemarian Bengt ES 
artiste who so completely idertified herself 
- with the role of Indir Thakrun in the matchless - 
- Bengali film ‘Pather Panchali’ which has already 
"achieved world fame and won President's Gold — 
Medal the other day. She never acted the — 
role but was its living replica. E 

P. 


By N. K. G. 


important — the second most important =- film — 
centre in this country. — | 


When one remembers that such a scintillating - 
organization has ceased to make films which one day . 
entertained thousands the regret becomes acute - 
despite all overt and covert indicetions that that 
great unit was not run on infallible lines whosoever 
might be responsible for it. Critics do not refrain 
from saying today that the top-heavy nature of its 3 
set-up could not have been finaneiaNy sound and it 1 
is a wonder, they aver, that the men at the top never — 
realized it. Talks about its resuscitation are not 
entirely given up by a section of people as idle fancy- — 
weaving. There is also quite another section who 
think that only some sort of a miracle can make it 
come back to life in its wonted splendour and 
efficiency. | 


OLD FAVOURITES 


Apart from ‘Devdas’ which has rum for years and 
years, I am told that old N. T. hits like Chandidas, — 
Vidyapati, Bhagya Chakra, Didi, Mukti, Sathi, Meera 
Bai and Jeeban Maran can Still sell wonderfully well 


ran has not lagged behind. The pity & that müch as 
people of the current ge ieration like so see these Pri 
favourites paucity or rarity of runworthy prints € 
not allow the desire to be fulfilled. 8o that a time — 
may come, sooner apa o than later; ates the. new 
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e Fi irst Lady of the 
- Indian Screen’, a ou in hi is article, 
written in a E os retrospection, an 
intimate glimpse of the things she’ * 
seen and felt in her colourful screen 
career, synchronising with the growth 


and —— T the Beet screen. 


Silver Jubilee o the Indian 
m the Bengali. ee of fh is an ssil 
bf events that cannot fail to bring 


intense gy - of pride and joy 
to eve orn to it and bred 
by it. ioever has lived down al 

the thrills and anxieties that the 
—— of its uncertain, 


d yet by no means insi ificant 
A existence ` offered may 1 pardonanly nave such 


a day a touch of nostalgi After all, twenty fiye 

years is no small stretch " t period in a lifetime, 

whether on the individual or the collective plane ! 
k. Its memory must be teeming with strangely sweet 
5i. and sad thoughts ranging over a long § space. 





/ As an humble devotee at the altar of an art that 
has found its legs and yoice within the matter of 
this eventful period, bringing joy to millions 
of homes, for both the rich and the poor, 
for yesterday's adolescents" and today’s grown- 
AS may say that I also have loved 
pa — the films which have been — 
form > the bre ath of my life. ‘Today, almost at the ^ 
apea en ngot Mt. * th cent iat io huno a — 


EE T [ge "^c sten Im 
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By KANAN DEVI 


eyes dimmed by all the remembrances of its chequer- - om 


ed fortunes that come rushing on the mind. It. isine — 
deed difficult to put into words the mingled emotions 
with which I find myself seized. But the feeling that- 
rises uppermost in my mind today is one of utter 
exaltation to be able to know and ‘feel I have loved | 
all through my life to serve my art. Wizh all my cones » 
ciousness of personal failings and limi-ations, it can- _ £ 
not be denied that the industry has reared itself up 
through these twenty-five significant years on the | ‘ g | 
blood and sweat, the tears and smiles of everyone p. | 
who toiled to build up its edifice, And if anyone E 
would care to share the feelings of on» such humble - 
worker in the temple of film art, here they are; on EO d 




















As I look back over the years, I almost s 
myself restored to my girlhood, bubbling d T 
guileless pains and pleasures. Almost a 
in knicker-bockers, I broke uin films which, E 
its s ring path at that time was 

han myself.  — 


LIFE'S FIRST THRILL 


I ne ea bat vague are of the exa act | 
tion the s — meen ot I hardly nine 
Meg Waa € We m" — | A o» 
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3 m to play in a film. But it brought her the first 
- real thrill of her life, bringing a queer feeling of 
| self-conseiousnéss and importance. And so, at an 
age when other girls frisk about like fluttery butter- 
$. flies, I broke into the movies in the role of Radha 
: in ‘Jaideb’. It was those golden days «f the silent 
"screen, and after luck favoured me with an opening 
“whieh many would die for, I had my interest sharp- 
ening with each and every role I was then called 
pupon to interpret. 


4 


h "Y Music, if I may say so without being guilty of 
_ self-conceit, was in my blood. They also told me 
that I had a “face” that went well with the screen. 
D FA time wore on, I got used to the new life. I began 
to like this business of acting and take greater and 
greater interest, learning to express my emotions 
p sentiments through the medium of pantomime. 
Was an eager and willing pupil and my directors 
E unt me all that I needed to feel and express those 
_ emotions correctly with liveliness. I am all too 
g ateful to them. 


ls. 


E. Soon enough did the talkies come and with it 
stil greater scope for me to act, speak and sing with 
a finer measure of life-like reality. It worked up my 
nation grippingly. I experienced a far bigger 
| thri convulsing me when I discovered my “voice” 
[no belying my own and other people's hopes. This 

gave me a more intense desire to study the art and 
do serve it better. 
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- Things gradually settled down to the new order 
fal the talking age. More and more studios camé 
dinto existence turning out quite a number of pictures, 

' in tune with the new requirements of the medium. 
 Inspite of all the doubt and confusion that marked 
the. early stage of the talkie, its experimental stage 
was soon over and people took the new order for 
oranted. The notion that the talkie was but a 
- photographed version of a conversationally rich 

_ stage-play or a musical drama soon passed. Pro- 

ducers and directors realised that a new technique 
had now to be evolved in which action and speech 

| in a filmplay must be harmoniously blended. So that 

"while characters would sing or talk or do anything 

€ n sound the scope for everything that he or she 

à could do for the eye in the true style of pictorial 


E motion must be artistically absorbed in the treat- 
ment. In short sight and sound were now wedded 


to each other. Of course the scope for and need 


E - of good voice with depth and range now became 
intensified and acquired paramount importance in 
"án artiste's career. Those with voices that were 
: croaking or thin but had earlier made a name for 
. their ‘Silent’ acting had to say good bye to talkies. 


i _ ACCLAIMED A STAR 
A As I said my own voice stood me wonderfully. 

» Was thrilled to discover qne fine —— hy I 
by the pu 
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yesterday, I now began to feel what it was exactly 
like to be a ‘film’ star, perched on a dizzy height of 
isolated glory. I had now mixed feelings of intense 
joy and fear. What if I could not make the perman- 
ent grade and stay put in my glorious popularity ? 


Ambition drove me almost crazy and I was re- 
solved to maintain my stellar glory. A new deter- 
mination came into me. Time began to shape me 
anew into the glorious thrill of womanhood. My 
worked-up feelings reached the deeper depths of my 
soul. That sense of Divine Dissatisfaction began to 
awaken in me. I was dazed....utterly dazed ! 


As an interpreter of filmart, I now began to feel 
my position, my hold on the public mind as also my 
limitations. I now realised that a film artiste, how- 
ever great and placed in whatever role, i- out and 
out a creation of the film director. It is he who 
creates the artiste afresh on his own anvil every sin- 
gle time. In the roles we live it is they v/ho make us 
live. They make capital use of our individual charm, 
our personality, our talents. We dwell in the 
dream-land they conjure up for us. They present us 
in terms of moving shadows. When that present- 
ation of ourselves is accurate, you can almost feel 
our pulse, our soul. It is exactly here where the 
specialised technique of the movie-acting materially 
stands out from that of the legitimate stage. 


However, faith and sincerity with an unswerving 
sense of "must" can move the mountain for a screen 
artiste. Otherwise, the stories of today's universally 
acclaimed filmstars being moulded out of indifferent 
Starters of yesterday would not have been true. 

Yes, sincere work and unflinching devotion to 
work are the necessary watch-word of my life. An 
artiste in order to serve film art truly and well must 
serve the director. How far a star is to succeed and 
prosper is largely conditional upon the director suc- 
ceeding with the star, Beyond that an artiste cannot 
know, should not know. And a true artiste can never 
have anything like the supreme satisfaction of achi- 
eving perfection. He or she must continually strive to 
be born anew within his or her artistic frame of 


, mind. Or else, he or she ceases to be an artiste. 
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Has an artiste a separate entity as a man or a 


woman ? I cannot say. I am a woman and a mother « 
too. I have my happy home, my sweet hopes and, — 


my intimate desires around that. In building that 
home I spend much of my daily energy. But even 
then, standing in the cool of my evening of artiste's 
life. I feel that once an artiste, one is always an ar- 
tiste, You cannot escape that glorious feeling. An 


artiste can never have a decisive urge to quit unless 
he or she needs must do so for extraneous reasons. 
The artiste only changes his or her shade of role, 
passing from the mere romantic to other depths of 
characterization. It is more or less in the nature Ț 
of a self evolution, But an artiste — loves to 

, Serve the art. To quit. is beyond his or Ber I 
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LIGHT THAT WILL NEVER FAIL 


Y Continued From Page 225 7 
not only taught us the meaning of motion pictures 
but gave Bengal a position of gratefully acknowledg- 
ed supremacy in the eyes of the rest of India. 
| The history of the seedling which, planted 
— more than twenty-five years ago, later grew 
‘into the mighty tree of New Theatres would 
- read like a romance unto the Bengalees. It 
Fi would scarcely be combated by anybody who calls 
k himself a student of the history of the growth and 
i : a se aa 
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From behind this weird make-up of a turbaned 
and bearded face aglow with a broad smile, can 
you recognise Bengal’s celebrated character-actor 
CHHOBI BISWAS? He is appropriately “done- 
up" here for the role of ‘Kabuliwallah’ in the 
_ film version of Tagore's famous piece of the name. 


development of the Indian cinema industry that 
Bengal played a vital part in the matter of that 
history being written. And most certainly again, 
| "New Theatres Ltd, dead or alive, shall have its name 
p emblazoned in the heart and affections of every 





true Indian, their achievements  betokening the 
finest of qualities radiated by the representative 
character of the Indian film, With an impress of 
rare distinction and taste, its films gave the Indian 
- screen an imposing array of artistes and technicians 
| who, inspired by the glowing energy and refined out- 
' \ look of the illustrious founder of the concern, Sri B. 
| ' N. Sircar, shed a delicate lustre of cultural origina- 
| lity and creative imagination on the whole course 
. of Indian films. These men revolutionised the entire 
& conception of film-making to create a sheer artistic 
fi sensation. Out of their travails was born a new 
hunger for better films in the minds of India's 
teeming  populace,—films that never meant to 
cheaply imitate the Western productions that had 
at the time taken deep roots in the Indian soil or 
to exploit merely the angle of novelty inherent 
the imported art medium. 
BEACON-LIGHT TO OTHERS 
In tracing the history of the origin of this pre- 
nier Indian film institution, one is thrilled to find 
hat it was born out of the keen impatience and the 
dynamic ambition of a handful of young men 
experiment on the glorious possibilities of 
new and scientifically controlled art that 
ad started to exercise its great appeal through 






















films and film makers. As the first re 






people around the world. Tie raw talents 
that New Theatres could initially comb up to form 
an intrepid and idealistic band of technicians were | 
seething with energy to do away with all —— 
notions and give something of a mew art yet in its” 
early flush, — something of which the people of. 
India would justly be proud, something that would. 
ennoble and refresh their faculty o: joy. The political 
awakening that was convulsing the untamed spirits” 
of the new generation found a rew scope for ex- 
pression in this broadened field o: artistic activity, 
which apart from its art, would kring new avenues” 
of economic emancipation for th» Indian masses. 
Producers throughout India soon caught on this new 
urge, and to them New Theatres served as a beacon=— 
light to guide their faltering steps. dx 
Out of stray and shapeless comversations as well. 
as fruitless moves from time to time amongst a close 
circle of young friends or associates who hailed from 
some of the most enlightened families of Calcutta | 
and had come trained in various brenches of technical 
pursuit from Europe, a common 2ond of desire 
furrow the untrammelled soil of ilm art was born) 
soon, These men, not much heard of or sung that 
day, formed the lever which brought into being a. 
concern named International Film Craft, a concern 
that was destined later to take on or develop into- 
the name of New Theatres so as te bring a world of. 
aesthetic joy and modern drametic taste to the 
hearts of Indians. The result was listle short of mira- 
culous, j 
SILENT FILM — ‘CHORE KANTA’ M 


The very first fruit of the effort of this band of. 
workers in a new pasture was ‘Chore Kanta’, a silent 
film version of the late Charu Banerjee’s widely read. 
but simple tale. Sri P. N. Roy, cousin of Himansu 
Roy, and an engineer friend of Sri B. N. Sircar, 
largely assisted this enterprise wit. his ripe experi- 
ence gathered during his European study tour and 
in course of his association with a semi-foreign film. 
producing concern. The production drew high plau-. 
dits from all corners. Their second animated output 
was Chashar Meye (Farmer's Daughter), film of a 
story by Premankur Attorthey anc directed by him- 
self. To  Attorthey also goes the credit of 
directing ‘Chore Kanta’, the first truly worth-. 
while Bengali production from a Bengali producer, 
made in association with a team of Bengali: 
workers and technicians and yet without a tinge of 
provincialism. Almost coincident with this se- 
cond event came the fostering of a bigger. 
scheme on a much wider scale which when 
executed into reality soon enough saw the 
birth of a new private limited company under; 
the appelletion of New Theatres. Thus the planting 
of casual efforts grew into the la-ge tree that one 
day overspread its branches and bore plentiful fruits. 
Sturdy idealism and incessant film-study on part of 
those who worked at its root made this possible. — 

It would be an act of vnkind slight to 
be loth to recognise the fine individual efforts and 
artistic inspiration of a number of loyal associates 
and friends of Sri B. N. Sircar w-thout whom New. 
Theatres might never have been born as well. These 
are, apart from Sri P. N. Roy & 3ri Attorthey, — 
Amar Mullick, I. A. Hafesji, Nitin Bose, R. C. Boral, | 
Hem Chunder, Subodh Ganguly, Subodh Mitra aad 
a few more. R; 
DREAMS TAKE SHAPE E 

From the very start, it was the cherished dream 
of Sri Sircar and his unfailing band of workers - 
make New Theatres the shining light amo 
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© ing their dream come true was built a spacious 
T studio in Tollygunje with all the modern technical 
| apparatus it could be possibly equipped with in 


those distant days. It was made possible only with 


E the help and advice of the best of availa- 


ble experts about the design and construction of the 


The little ‘Durga’ & ‘Apu’ of Bibhuti Bhusan’s 
_ famous pastoral saga, ‘Pather Panchali’, stepped 
down from the locks of mental image into life's 
reality in the persons of Srimati Uma Das 
Gupta and Sriman Subir Banerjee in Satyajit 
Roy's classic rendering of the same. 


Studio that later proved to be the pride of India. 
| | Without going into a detailed analysis of all the 
“Varied technical achievements of New Theatres, it 
would bear mentioning that their sturdy band of 
dreamers gave Indian screen a number of impor- 
tant technical innovations which, apart from their 
lofty bearing on the whole course of Indian produc- 
- tions, greatly helped the surprising efficiency, realism 
and finesse investing their products. New Theatres’ 
architects, composed of ‘men like ‘Nitin Bose 
and Devaki Bose, Mukul Bose and R. C. Boral, 
introduced in ‘Chandidas’ the idea of a ring- 
Ling musical background to our films, They 
“were the first again to give us the system 
of ‘playback’ in Bhagya Chakra. Back-projec- 
tion was also employed for the first time here. 
‘Thrills of a new tingling experience for the human 
"heart and soul were illustrated in quick succession in 
“films like Chandidas, Devdas, Puran Bhagat, Meera 
Bal, Mukti, Didi, Adhikar, Parichay, Sathi, Baradidi, 
“Doctor, Protisruti, Vidyapati (they seem to þe a 
| Tegion!). These films signalled the ushering in of 
motion picture mobility of the new era for Indian 
films on a totally new plane. 


These films have bred in us today a new taste 
and fine new artistic standards with which to judge 


ns astutely. They have given us directors like P. C. 
| (hallowed be his name!), Devaki Bose, Nitin 


Bose and Hem Chunder artistes of undimmed light 
and leading like Saigal, Barua, Umashoshi, Durga- 
das, Kanan, Prithviraj, Kamlesh Kumari & 
Durga Khote. They have brought us  musi- 
cal masters like R. CC. Boral & Panka 
Mullick, technical wizards like Nitin Bose, Muk 

Bose, Bimal Roy, Souren Sen, Subodh Mitra and 
á scenario writer like Benoy Chatterjee. To 
recount in a single breath all the varied achievements 
of such an institution, from the fount of which 
every Indian film-maker worth his name has drunk 
deep, would be a near-impossibility. 


Is New Theatres no longer a name to conjure 
with ? Has the great tree of plenty withered away? ! 
Is it more dead than alive? I don’t know. 
But for aught I know New Theatres will live on, if | 
not anywhere else, at least in the memory of í 
Indians, let alone Bengalis, as something next to. 


their heart. It will be kept warm in their bosom. 


EARLY FILM MAKING IN CALCUTTA. 


( Continued From Page 223 ) A 
rents now became scarce and thinned away. So some 
of the equipment ordered for were taken delivery: of 
while others were left in the lurch. Thus some Mi-. 
crophones came but not their ‘booms’ and so there 
remained the same old ones which had served for! 20 
years but were now rusty and noisy. New Lanteth: 
came but not their high-powered incandescent bulb" 
Even some Cameras came but their Dollies and Trot 
lies were so pathetically worn out that they did nc 
work electrically any more. Unless the whole mache 
nery of our studios are changed lock stock and barre 
it would be no wonder if the production business sods 
suffers tremendously, Those who are really concern: 
ed about the welfare of the trade, as far as it relates 
to West Bengal, must think deeply about the gloomy 
aspect of thé picture, If one or two good pictures ars 
occasionally produced here with a depiction of typi- 


cal Bengali life in the midst of natural surroundings; . 
such as a thatched cottage in the midst of a bamboo! ` 


grove in primeval sylvan situations or the quivering” 
ripples of a placid lily pond perturbed by drizzles or ` 
a Bengali brunette clad in a graceful sari taking 


her timid steps to the altar of her domestic deity at ~ 


dawn and with such other lyric effects it 
cannot be rightly said that the art of production is 
yet anything like technically perfect here. 


“4 


Event. - 


strong story elements will not be able to maintain» s 


our high tradition for all time to come. rust 
end some day, We must think of that fateful hour: 


.from now on and prepare for warding it off. 
. In order to make our films technically perfect . ‘ 


our studios must be re-equipped and recast without 
delay. Bengali films are now being produced by 
Bombay with the help and assistance of Bengali 
artistes using well-adapted Bengali stories. The story 
and technical elements being almost flawless in these 
Bombay-produced pictures, imperfect Bengali | pro- 


ductions cannot match with them. Such pictures are 


sure to win laurels in West Bengal and would sweep 
the market sooner unless we call a halt to them. All 
financial assistance should, therefore, be made to our 
studios to remodel them anew. 


Are our financiers in a position to do it? If 
they do not come forward with their calculated 
fore-sight in the immediate future, the history of 
the Calcutta film studios will soon be a history of 
the past which will be read and remembered onlv 
by scholars of historical research in the study of 
film-making only ! | "WS 


It must, ® 
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UR Indian stage cannot recover elephant? was depicted on this old conventional prop t 
a — i Pg liit pid for the stage. We cite here a new — des: gn 
Irvings and Ellen Terries. Tt will for a matta-varuni, substituting a Yaksini in place 
grow not only by the contribu- of a mad elephant. Im 
Duos pum nob ins But as a rule, elaborate stage-architecture has. 
dynamie eo-operation of our In- been avoided in the past,—in the presentation 0; P 
| dian oe e our — Indian dramas. — c 
ax Reinhardt. The talented stage-crafts-man — f — O 
d the architect have not yet appeared in the TAGORE’S REALISTIC AIDS E es) 
Pdern Indian stage. Though sporadic attempts as 8 — 
|/e been made by pioneers, like Gogonendra Nath And it was our great poet and — 
yore and Dr. Nanda Lal Bose, our Indian stage Rabindranath Tagore who first started o purge the 
till wallowing in the pernicious mires of cheap Indian stage of the servile imitations of the cum- - 
‘Topean realism of ‘tHe Vietorian Era. i 


brous machinery of European stage-craf-. He proved 
. In fact, our modern Indian stage, apart from in the productions of many of his plays tha: it was 
art of acting and character-presentation, is a possible to render the subtleties of Ind&n dramatic 


p1d-hand derivative of the European theatre representations and to interpret natya--asas—w. ih- 
h a Russian introduced into Calcutta in the 


: out any adventitious aids  ("aharya-vastu", of 
3) began hy thoroughly ignoring the glorious scenic properties borrowed from the European stage. 


ory of the Indian stage which at one time ins- had killed the expressions and the delieate psycho- | 
|4 the whole history of the Theatre-art in Asia. logical effects of the Indian drama. Tagore has 


ain. utilised realistic aids and graphic scer ie 

| eirects by setting up suggestions rather than artificial — 

HATIC THEATRE AND INDIA representations of houses, or village-huts, as in his 
As Professor Pischel had pointed out long ago famous presentation of the King ofthe Dark 


t "India is the Mother of Asiatic Theatre", Dr. iu wih E Esirth of a Viswa HESAN ani in | 
mmarswamy had also pointed this out in 1921, ; ;  Otffica — 
: seen d e his magnificent presentation of the Post Office 
en he stated that remnants of the traditions of ps 


m ] —— (Dak-Ghar) at the hall of the Bichitra at which M: Ss. 
dian theatre are still surviving in Java—in three : : tatiana 
rms of the ‘Puppet-Play’, the ‘Shadow-Play’, and Annie Besant was present and which presentation, | 


e regular 'Stage-Play'. All these forms went from She declared “surpassed anything she Lad seen ir 


x Russia". In this presentation, the Post had the E 
dia and had a brilliant career not only in Java, valuable collaboration of Gogonendra Nath Tagore - 
‘am, and Cambodia but they also inspired the and of Dr. Nanda Lal Bose. By sugzestive and 

"hinese drama, and the No-Plays of Japan. A very symbolical use of minimum  properties—a lamp, a- 
degenerate representative and the fragmentary pr a pillar, or a cold colour or neutral back-cDth, Tagore 
ciples of indian Drama survive in a crude form in had produced dynamic atmosphere to fully express 
Tur Indian Yatra-Plays, and in Rama-Lilas. which dynamic actions and to support highle emotiona J 
fatter, our darling Uday Shankar has made some acting. This method of calling up in magination . 
recent attempts to revive. I have seen in several of the audience all the fundamental rcsas of any 
plays on the modern Chinese stage numerous ele- | | € di ib 


ments which were originally derived from India. - frau’, "ed survived Ze here out OON Gee 
Although there are evidences in the tex! of the Narada would by a few verbal descriptons, easily 
L harata-Natya-Sastra, of Some details of the Indian call u the ois | icture of Vrindavana with a Lido 
Stage, Scenerio, Decor, and Scenic properties and its — and cB Sn Nit details—w-thout any 
of Stage-architecture, the Indian drama developed manner of visual aids. COD EE 
its atmosphere and created its environment whans ds c 
he aid of elaborate scenic properties,— just like the | 

"arly Greek dramas played on the open air stage. SISIR BHADURI’S TECHNIQUE | 
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Si a, at the Eden Gardens many years ago.. That 

Suggestive acting and gestures can compensate for A 

ack of stage properties and scenes. They are also Ü ( 
/ \ 




















































the ; basic principles of Chinese Drama. Thus, in a 
play called the Runaway Nun, which requires, 
m ountains, cloisters and images—all these are given 
by suggestive gestures. “On the stage there are no 
r nountains, no young men, no cloister, no images. 
: All are conjured up before our eyes by the dancing 
f the nun..... The properties used in the Chinese 
is ye are as simple as the stage is bare ..... A 
, besides its proper self, can be the door of a 
ja: ail, b or a cave dwelling. An embroidered curtain 
nung between sticks behind the two chairs may re- 
resent a canopy or a bed. Means of transport are 
hi shown symbolically. The man holding a red 
elled whip mounts and dismounts—-as if these 


b. a real horse”. 77 S 7 NY 
ECOVERY FROM JAVA STAGE (o) 
of __ Since his visit to Java, Poet Tagore had NS M d M * 


troduced many details of costumes, jewelleries and | 
l-gears from the Javanese stage in presenting 
fe damas. This was, in fact, a recovery of our own 
tage-craft and costume-designs which we had some 
ce er nt es ago given to the Javanese stage. Some of 
; Eni forms and original designs of the cos- 
3 and head-dresses that still survive in Java and 
jodia, —originally derived from India, were 


trated in the lecture delivered by this writer at 
a Rama Krishna Institute on the ‘History of the 


dian Stage’, last year. We cite here two photo- 
rapis of Javanese actors, presenting heroes from 
the Mahabharata. It is the use of these costumes 
E | head-dresses rather than the use of elaborate 
Scenery and props that helped our ancient pro- 
ucers of plays—to call up the atmosphere—and 
distinctive emotive values of a drama, emphasized by 
tk depictions of the distinctive personalities and 
chi of the heroes and heroines, which the 
costumes easily helped to visualize before the be- 
ho ders. Acting on similar principles, inherent in 
T ie > old traditions of Bharata-Natya-Sastra, Rukmini 
T. i, a learned and an accomplished interpreter of 
| 1 dramatic art, gave a few years ago, at the 
&shetra, Madras, a magnificent presentation of 
sas Kumara-Sambhava, on a mud-stage with- 
it any other properties but two or three appropriate 
ra all-hangings. Her music, dances and abhinayas 
| am re superb and called up the atmosphere of the 
| re at epic with remarkable graphic effect. She 
de monstrated that it was possible to present all 
EN tles of dramatic effects and rasas by banishing 
the load of elaborate, and, mostly unrecessary, 
properties, borrowed from from Europe. 


| EFORM OF CRAIG & REINHARDT 


— In fact the road stago ered —* begin- 
ng of the 20th ce entury E ias developed new 
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A Javanese actor representing 
a hero of the Mahabharata. 


properties and machinery and devising simple and 
symbolic means of producing appropriate effect to 
express the diverse feelings and varied actions of a 
drama. The pioneer of this new movement in stage- 
production was Edward Gordon Craig, who produced 
several plays and operas between the year 1900 
and 1903. His first success was the staging of Dido 
and Aeneas. Of this production, W. B. Yeats wrote 
—“Gordon Craig's purple back cloth made Dido and 
Aeneas seem wandering on the edge of eternity.” It 
must have been about 1900 when the first stage 
scenes that he created for his mother, Ellen Terry, 
astounded London by their almost fanatical simpli- 
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"fleátion:and their away frotd — 
Ibsen’s ‘The Vikings’, Craig had used only curtai 
as background, and only such properties as 1 
indispensable to the action; and in the church s - : 
in Much Ado About Nothing, except for the cu tai 
there was only one strong ray of sunlight, fal ling 
the stage in a thousand colours through an invisil 
stained-glass window. * i 
These new reforms in stage-productior 3,8 
the elimination of the ostentatious and vulgar x ea] 
of the "Victorian practices, in devising ela sore 
scenery and props were welcomed by the crite cg ; a) 
the Press, and, the Times wrote that the sce 
simplicity and severity were impressive, “harmo | 
in colouring, broad and massive in design”. — Craig 
ideas were carried to the Continental Sta; n " t 
Craig was invited to go to Germany and illus M 
his methods at the Lessing Theatre in Berlin, v nie 
he did with considerable success, Thereafter - ye 
Reinhardt, the famous German actor, carried out d 
new movement in other theatres in the Continen 
Occasionally, Craig and Reinhardt had used, in g ia 
of neutral colour back-cloths, painted backgrour nds 
suggestive and impressionistic technique, but 1 
the ‘Stagey’ realism, which never — I 
illusion, but only smothered and buried the nara 'ac 
ter-presentations of the actors and neutralized d 
effect of fine and emotional acting by distr 
effects of overpowering scenic elaborations, |. 


NEED OF MASTER PRODUCEKS 


This we still find, in almost all the pr 
ductions of our dramas, on our Indian Stage 
still tottering under the dead weight of - Vic 
torian  ostentations, ignoring the reforms i 
troduced by Craig and Reinhardt. The ey; 
éffects are not so much visible in our social drama 
where elaborate scenery is not required, and th 
necessary suggestions for the locale and atmospl gr r 
can be given by a few articles of furniture or 
door-frame. But even in our current productions o 
our social dramas, there is still & tendency to resór 
to expensive scenic realism, as in several successfu 
plays produced by Bahu-Rupee, under Et bli 
direction of the late lamented Monoranjan Bhat Spo 
charjee, who introduced numerous new technique 
presenting and illustrating subtle emotional situ at 
tions with superb acting, which did not regii 
artificial aids of realistic scenery. Za 


In spite of the tremendous progress hade’ 
roductions of our current dramas, chiefly - 
juted by our talented actors and actresses, 
still awaiting our master producers hid ^ 
craftsmen who will give us brilliant 
presentations to interpret and — 
diverse expressions of dramatic feeling, | 
embroidered by appropriate music contributed by y ou 
master-musicians. For Drama is an essentiall 
operative art in ro the actor, the müsicisi : 
the visual t have each to make their : 
individual weno ge en a — and | 
— p. This fundament — Tor 
hinted at. by Bharata-Muri—when he he 
« here is no branoh i eig je, no branch of At 
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Turning 
idle hand 
in to active 


hand 























vobs are th. 
problem of the 
day. Million hands | 
are idle, millions of 
young men in search 
of jobs are daily losing 
hope. ‘Manindra Mills’ is 
trying its best to relieve the 
situation: it is installing 
more and more machineries 
in its factory so that 
more people get em- £5 
ployment and the S 
country gets more. 
cloths to wer: - 











r7 MANINDRA 


Mg. Agents : 
CHOUDHURY, ROY & CO. 
MILLS PRIVATE LTD. 
LIMITED H. O. P-49, B. K. PAL AVENUE, 
CALCUTTA — 5. 


Mills: Cossimbazar, Murshidabad 
Dist, West Bengal 











Creating jobs where 
they are most needed 


The plight of rural West 
Bengal is sad Land can 
hardly sustainits teeming mil- 
lions. Whatever industries are 
there in West Bengal, are con- 
centrated in a small area around 
Calcutta. On top of it all, millions of 
hapless East Bengal refugees are taking 
shelter in the State, Bengal Textile’ has 
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‘Bengal Textile’ is helping 
in the economic rehabili- 


risen to the occasion and created employment tation of East Bengal re- 
opportunities in the rural areas of West Bengal; fugees. More and more of 
it has established its factory at Cossimbazar, them are being daily 


where there isa heavy concentration of East Bengal —— yey Mgr Siik b 


refugees. burden on the State. 


BENGAL TEXTILE MILLS LTD. 


Managing Agents—D. N. Choudhury & Co. Private Ltd., 
Head Office — P.49, B. K. PAUL AVENUE, CALCUTTA—5. 
Mills — COSSIMBAZAR, MURSHIDABAD DIST., WEST BENGAL. 
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TANTRA CULT rod 1 


By Dr. (Miss) ANIMA SEN GUPTA, M. R Ph.D. 





E, is ‘a well-known fact that in 

. India what we. call Tantrism ex- 

isted even in the Vedic period. 

The Atharva practice of, sacrifices 

and chanting of Mantras for the 

“performance of magic and mira- 

MM cles did occupy an important place 

y h early Indian history and cul- 

fure. It is, therefore, quite rea- 

sonable to hola that through a prolonged practice, 

all these magi¢-spell and charms eventually develop-- — 
ed and amalgamated -into what-we: call ""Tantrism". 


If we study ancient Intian history, we find two 
different uses of the word “Tantra”, In the wider 
sense, Tantra refers to any § 
ing knowledge: This-is the root meaning of the word. 


and it has actüally been used in this sense in the: ~- 


Mahabharata. Nyaya, Samkhya, Yoga etc are called , 
Tantras ‘in this sense. The word, however, has also 
a very limited and technical sense. When used tech- 
nically, it refers to that branch of knowledge in 
which characters, qualities and actions of gods are 


described and Mantras are also uttered with the help... , 


of which and also with the help of symbolic figures 


by the initiated ones only. Thus, there is a sort of 
mysticism veiling and hiding the real treasure of 
Tantra-religion from the general mass of the people. 
Disciplines needed for Tantric Sadhana are difficult 
and cannot be practised by a man without ~ proper 
initiation. A Tantric preceptor has‘ got to make dis- 
crimination in the matter ot choosing. disciples. ; 


PHILOSOPHY OF TANTRISM - 


‘ E^ ts 


Tantra-religion, usually géoitirded on “Advaita: un qa 1 


philosophy", is a path specially 'schemed' for the rea- : 
lisation of-'*one-ness" ahd unity, amidst appatent | 
diversity » of the” ‘wor rld, ^ — MS 

The A chok di fal, — of tHe, HS minds: 
is such that: nian finds it difficult to cling to a. prin- 
ciple whith is beyond thought and tmagination and 
which can be approached through intellect only.-and 
not through love and emotion; But desire for happi- 
ness, for pleasures and well-being is very intense and 
deep-rooted in man. Sc he is always in search of 


some such path which will lead him to bliss and ^— 


happiness and wil! at the same time be more impres- 
sive and more appealing to him. Thus, the religion 
of Tantra with its emotional aspect together with 
tne Mantras and Yantras was able to` catch the 


not prepared to follow the path of knowledge. and; 


p r 


— have a ‘fecha 


and religion; — 


(ps ‘the univer 
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science, capable of spread- | ;:. 1$ 


Tot ral 


veis: 


"^. (Yt has its origin in the imaginative power. C 


Imagination is a function of mind and. 2 

‘of mind are performed through words, er 
or unuttered. Imagination without "Sábda" is, d 
absolutely ' meaningless. So the word: is‘ made o 
'Sabda"' and “Sabda” emanates directly c: | 
highest prineiplé. It is the creative energy, ng a 
the root of the world formation. So through “Na 
"Sabda"-or' Mantra, one is able to reach | 
“Therefore, Mantra ‘oceuples a unique —— r 
forms of. symbolic and image-worship ` in 
“Nyasa” Tantra is also based on this truth. By i 

of Nyasa, consciousness is generated and or 
Over the body and the ‘worshipper is able to realise 
37 is all —— ‘and seit lu 
a ] p 


_ SAKTA- TANTRA & DEVI-SUKTA 


iSISVID 
m. 


a 


rentiated_ 

. existence of Sake or or Creative Enety 4 
of life and existence of the unive-se. =" » 
is based on the Devi-Sukta of Vak — the daug ghter 
SH Ambhrin. a nea he, of Sakta-Tantra ches s 

highest goal when he; realises his oneness | 
"the ‘Devi — The five source of. m /ho ole 
universe. 4 
he first Sukta of Devi-Sukta — 
\energy ‘as the underlying Zorce — 
nomenal world. All physical and psychical categ 
of the world are nothing but its cifferent mani ife - 
tations. This' creative force is the support — 
"eleven Rudras. which .are nothing but the. symbc lie ; 
forms of. fiye.organs of sensation, fve of. action a 
. mind. sense-organs are called Rudras 
are respectively the recipients of sensations, 
of actions ‘and experiéncer of pleasures and 
It is becatisé ofthese sense-organs that a mam n 
receives: impressions from. the. external world 4 
acts. accordingly, asa result of which feelings - E 


isi . pleasüre and. pains. arise.in. his mind. This c 


energy is describeo as the support of all we e 

. power (Vasu). Dharms and Adharna, pleasures and 
pains (Indra ‘and Agni) (Al) there are," however, 
' represented: by the ‘“aames of ‘the n LANES Tn | 
short the whole'^t the world» has come into bein e: 
from the womb of the Great Energy. It EU ‘therefor = 
called Mahamaya, Maha-avidhva ete. b he Che 
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of pasa (snare). This is the lowest level and in 
x age a man is advised to perform Vedacara, 
mavacara, Saivacara and Dakshinacara. Vira 
ya is the next higher stage. In this stage, a man 
ble to grasp (although vaguely) the principle 
‘Advaita” and he is, therefore, in a position to 
te an attempt to free himself from bondage 
- sufferings of life. Disciplines prescribed 
this stage are Varnacara and Siddhan- 
a. The highest stage is called the stage 
Divya bhava. This is attained when a man 
‘able to merge himself completely in the 
lita-principle which is the ultimate refuge of 
‘whole universe. Discipline prescribed for this 
e is called Kaulacara. The follower of Kaulacara 
‘person who has full realisation of the oneness 
the world. He is above all sorts of discrimination 
i distinction. He sees Advaita in all things and 
things in the Advaita-principle. 


- 


ULACARA & PANCA MAKARA 


TI he word Kaula is derived from Kula which 
ds for Kundalini-sakti. Siva is called Akula. A 
lacari is able to rouse up Kula-sakti by means 

gavidhya and is also able to unite Kula with 


rc 


la. thereby effecting unity in diversity, Advaita 
Doaita. Practice of Kaulacara needs five things, 
x one of which has makara as its initial These 
Madya: Mamsa: Matsya: Mudra and Maithun. 
! secret of these Panca Makara is not known to all. 
se names are really symbolic, standing for certain 
itual acquisitions and are not to be taken in 
r literal senses. A Kaulacari is supposed to drink 
e: but here “wine” stands for the nectar which 
is from the lotus of the head when through 
tual elevation, the Yogi is able to bring about 
bl ssful union between Kula and Akula or Sakti 
Siva. Punya and Papa are two Pasus and as a 
üacari is expected to kill both of them with nis 
pon of knowledge he is called a meat-eater. 
wa and Papa, Dharma and Adharma belong to 
| worldly life. Man can realise oneness and unity 
y -when he transcends and goes beyond them. 
f two veins Ida and Pingala are called Ganga 
d Yamuna. The processes əf breathing in and 
Bathing out are known as Matsya (Fish). A 
ulacari needs to have full control over the 
cesses of breathing. 

Å Je is therefore supposed to be\an eater of fish. 
unning a bad company and seeking a good one is 
led Mudra-Sadhana and a Kaulacari is expected 
be 4n a good company, suitable for the purpose of 
B esoteric practice. The intercourse or union 


tweer the vein Susumna and vital force of the 
dy is called Maithun. This is the highest and the 
rest form of happiness attainable in life. 


E We find that the spiritual significance of 


nca Ma ara is of a high order As these s piri — 
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ciple here needs the help of a good teacher who 
will be able to expiain and make clear to him the 
deep-rooted meaning of all Alaras. It is because of 
this esoteric practice and mystic nature of Tantrism 
that it is so widely misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
The ugly distortions of Tantrism in various ways 
are responsible for many evils that have crept into 
the blood-stream of our social life. Panca Makara 
is ordinarily interpreted in liberal sense and conse- 
quently Sakta-Tantra is supposed to provide a man 
with an unlimited scope for sex-indulgence and 
other forms of licentious life. A true Kaulacari is 
never a libertine. He has to practise strict moral 
discipline and observe rigorous mora] rules for the 
realisation of spiritual freedom and elevation. It is 
stated in the Meru-Tantra that if a man wishes to 
be a follower of Kula-Marga, he must behave like 
a blind person so far as other’s properties are con- 
cerned, must be a neuter in the presence of another’s 
wife and must have self-control in all matters of 
&ense-enjoyment. The need for sense-contro] and 
self-control is, thus, no less important here than in 
other forms of Indian religion, 


INDIAN MUSIC 


( Continued From Page 211) 


we find the Ragas are sometimes heptatonic, some- 
times hexatonic and sometimes pentatonic, 
Again, a Raga is known by its dominant note 


which is called an amsha or a vadi. By the time of 
Bharata the Ragas (Jatiragas) were determined by 
more than one amsha. Amsha, graha and nyasa are 
the three determining characteristics of the dasa- 
laksmana of a Raga. The graha is the initial note 
whereas the nyasa the final. During Bharata’s time 
amsha and graha were used as synonymous terms. 
But gradually they conveyed different meaning or 
significance by the time of Matanga (5th-"th century 
A. D) as he differentiated them by saying: "amsha 
vadyeva param, grahastu vadyadi-bhedabhinah" ‘etc. 
Amsha or vadi realty determines the real form and 
nature of the Raga (‘vadanat iti vadi’). It is recog- 
nized as the vitality of the Raga. A vadi note is 
always followed by a samvadi and  anuvadi notes. 
The samvadi may be called as a concordant note 
because it helps to make the vadi more explicit. The 
anuvadi plays the role of a subordinate note. There 
is another note of a Raga called vivadi which is 
discordant to vadi and the Raga. 


The seers of music in.India never look upon 4 
Raga as a mere skeleton of notes and seminotes, but 
they recognize them as great living force. They 
have made each Raga divine and look at them as a 
source of inspiration. They have surcharged the 
Ragas with different aesthetic sentiments and moods 
(rasa and bhava). Probably from the  fifteenth- 
seventeenth century the inspired poets composed the 
dhyanas of the Ragas with colourful meters and 
beautiful words (chhanda and sahitya) and the 
intuitive artists began to draw their graceful pic- 
tures. The iconographical aspects of music then 
materialized. The ideal vision of music became real 
and vivia with its pragmatic value and spiritual sig- 


, nificance which ate. We keynoie in Hie son c a 





= — Amita lowered her eyes as they met with 
t T- ES AHY Vou. y d em o1 e aA « n Aw 


HE newly white-washed walls 
were not only white but also 
vacant. Neither .a photograph 
nor a calendar was there. The 
white bedsheet was hanging to 
the floor from a cot on one side 
and beside it à small table stood 
with one or two books and a 
flower-vase with some chrysanthe- 
mums on it. Amita was swinging her legs off the 
bed. Chinmohan stared at her once more. Her 
dress was just like the room’s — simple and white. 
The moist hairs were dishevelled on her back. She 
looked like a couplet of sloka written by a white 
chalk on a black slate. 

Chinmohan could have reached her hand from 
his own position and Amita would not oppose nor 
be astonished. Chinmohan thought, yet remained 
motionless. His heart was full of a tranquil 
sweetness whenever he sat before her, a silent and 
grave statue. No regret, no agitation stirred his 
mind. Such a feeling of beauty was aew to Chin- 
mohan. So long he had taken delight in sacrificing 
himself only in the dazzle of beauty. He had an 
acute self-feeling in that blaze. But such a beauti- 
ful tranquillity would have remained unknown to 


By NARENDRA NATH MITRA a 


him if he had not come in touch of Amita. 

Sometimes her saree had a thin hair-like black 
line along the edge. But today she was dressed 
all white. Her gravity looked deeper by this. Her 
grandeur was fully revealed, as it were, in such 
simplicity. d 

Remaining silent for a while Chinmohan 
whispered, “Sweta....’’ He had given her the name 
"Mahasweta' for her dress and surroundings, Amita 
smiled softly. And to Chinmohan the colour of her 
smile seemed as white as that of a bunch of Juin 
flowers. It was faint, at the same time fine, 

“Thank goodness, I’m no more Mahasweta 
today". 

Chinmohan said, “Why not ? You have already 
‘wiped out the black line from your saree so that 
the name may be more appropriate.” 

" Amita did not speak. | 

Chinmohan again said, “Well, I have no objec- 

on. I shall be waiting for the day when you will 


dress out of your own will. Yes, you'll. 


hange this dres 
have to change.’ 


in-  . her daughter. A freshness cot 
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thing which made her whole hear- shiver violen Ti 
Amita had also known that fre change of thi 
dress was unavoidable. Day b» y at evel 
moment that crisis was approaching nearer and — 
nearer. She would have to charge, we a only - 
dress. The main stream of life would flow on in a- 
new channel. But what would that oes 9€ 
How would that change be ? And here she felt tha 7 
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heart-shaking fear, the lingering’ doubt. ^ Her hus- — 
band had died five years ago ami she bad never 
been free from the feeling of a widow since then. 
She could not even dream of another fcrm of life. . 
But was she still attached with a sing minded — 
devotion to that dead Amulya, for whose memory - 
she should be grateful ? She had been observing - 
the practices of a widow in her daily üfe. But she - 
could not get rid of her own mind. Her mind had - 
no harmony with her white dress, Many times she . 
had shed midnight tears, yet cculd not ‘clearly - 
remember Amulya's face. Instead, Chinmohan had . 
appeared in her vision. Amita was now undone, . 
eagerly waiting for the end of this -nner conflict e 
self-restraint. She was now to» weak ` 

wounded, again and again, by those hidden $ 
She would give up all controls. Let the irresistible . 
torrent of life drift her away wherever il liked. 


Still what was the necessity of revealing E 
so vividly before his eyes ? Rather there was pedit — 
and more joy in keeping herself aside, fully on- 
cealed, for ever. Chinmohan, them, would ‘never 
reach her, though opening the petals of her 
day by day. Yes, Amita had thought so. 
things had turned otherwise. All on a sud 
an unconscious mood all the petals opened 
time and the secret corner of her mind Was nt 
tolight. Nothing was, now, any mere secret efore — 
his eyes. | 1 


From the other side of the curtein Bhuban mbi 
threw his voice, “It’s I, darling." ———— 


Amita could not speak at once. ! I 
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. said, “Come in, please". Then as a: uU 5 


entered he took his seat on one edge t 
leaving the chair and Amita shranx at once to a — 
certain distance. BA 


Bhuban Babu ‘smiled in his. zing Jo king at — 
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B strictness in regard to the daily routine. 


i7 


. strict lady looked wonderful to him with all her 
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five. Last year she had become a strict and stern 
headmistress after passing the B.T. examination. 
At home also Bhuban Babu was afraid of her 


Such a 


‘girl-like modesty. Bhuban Babu stared steadfastly 
for a minute. A fresh gracefulness filled her body. 
She seemed to have come to know the new meaning 
eof life. Bhuban Babu blamed his own mind that 
was full of superstitions of old days. If he could 
. have visualised this possibility only four years ago 
he would never have allowed her life to be spoilt 


| : dv such useless austerity. 
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—— After a moment of silence he 
. Chinmohan and said, “We must be sure of one 
tung, Chinmohan. Both of you are mature, So 
you can come to a mutual understanding as to what 
good and what is bad. I should have no mind to 
interfere with your affairs " 


A 70. 44 Vass 


“No, no that’s not the thing”, 


looked at 


Chinmohan said 


S interrupting him, “certainly you have many things 


_ to know as a guardian." 
— Bhuban Babu said smiling, “Not that, I want to 


E understand something only as a well-wisher, It's 


nothing new. The thing is that I have not yet got 
the answer of my question which I put to you when 
you came to me with your proposal that day.” 
- Chinmohan said, “Oh yes, I have had an open dis- 
. cussion with all. My brother supports me fully. My 
mother has also given her consent at last. Maybe, 
odi is not from her heart. But I hope Amita has 
strength enough to face this sort of opposition, Of 
course, no harm if she cannot. Marriage concerns 


= “little with family, now it is all personal.” 
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Bhuban Babu again smiled faintly and said, 
- “Maybe true, but the family and the society exist. 
"The society may be small with a few relatives and 
- friends. But it cannot be so easily denied. 
- Chinmohan, it is not so easy to calculate what 
things have what amount of influence on life" A 
- wearied and sad note was heard in his voice as he 
finished. Chinmohan knew something of his past 


s ee. Bhuban Babu had married his cousin. And 


only for this trifling unlawful act he and his wife 


à PTS to live separate from his fathe;'s family for all 


That stern loneliness had not but affected 
er conjugal life. 

Chinmohan sat silent, while Amita finding no 
eue said, “Well pa, let me bring tea for you.” 
— Bhuban Babu nodded in assent. 
Amita had taken a week's time. 
wanted another week after that. 
getting impatient said, “No, you will no more be 
allowed any time. If so, then all the weeks of our 
life will pass away one by one. I can’t wait any 
more. Tomorrow is final." 

. Sometimes Amita took great delight in such 
impatience of his. Amita’s own responsibility might 
have been still less if he was more impatient and 
demanding. Let Chinmohan open the knot of her 
. doubt and hesitancy with his eager hands. Amita 
would not prevent him. 

. At last Registry marriage was settled, Yet for 
the satisfaction of Chinmohan’s family the Hindu 


She again 
But Chinmohan 


E pU ceremonials will also have to be observed 
. in short 


Amita's mind pricked with shame. 


Again those 
ceremonials! Her 


heart could by no means res- 


P . pond to those performances. 


After a moment oi silence Amita said, “Can’t 


those performances be avoided ?" 


“To me those are nothing but useless”, 
Chinmohan said, “but our near and dear ones want 
those things. But those are really boring. Oh, a 
lot of marriage customs by the ladies and we to 
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face them! still,” Chinmohan smiled softly, “still 
you will feel not very awkward as you have ex- 
perienced those things already. But, think, how 
shall I, an inexperienced man, feel falling in their 
power I 


Amita’s face faded at once. Astonished, 
Chinmohan asked, “What’s the matter ?" “That’s 
nothing," replied Amita with a faint smile. 

But Chinmohan was clever enough tc under- 
stand the matter. He had so long prevented him- 
self as far as possible from being curious about her 
past life. He had rather tried to avoid it carefully. 
But if she felt shocked and helpless every time at 
the mere mention of it Chinmohan was not to 
tolerate. Amita was no more tender in her age and 
experience, Was it right of her to be stil so 
sensitive ? 


"I want to clear up a thing more definitely 
today, Amita.” Chinmohan’s voice grew grave and 
exacting. 


“What’s it?" 

“We have so long carefully avoided mentioning 
anything about your past life. But the result has 
turned no good, I think. Better it is to talk more 
freely. No use concealing the spot of pain. and 
weakness. It’s sure you have not still forgot Amulya 
Babu. It is only natural, and I am not jealous of 
or sorry for that. Only it pinches me that you 
always want to hide everything of him from me. 
Among other talks we can also talk about him. We 
may even talk of your past conjugal life in every 
detail.” 


Amita laughed rather strangely and said, “Your 
plan is as good as mechanical. Do you think that 
life can always be tied by a formula like that.?" 

Chinmohan said, “Oftentimes it is good if it is 
tied. What fear from self-made ties that are tike 
the ties of rhythm ? Marriage is also a Similar tie, 
they say.” 

In spite of all opposition in mind all were 
charmed for the time being. Amita had beauty and 
also a fine taste. Her face did not bear the stamp 
of age with which she was described before. . She 
had no such learning that was likely (like a gun 
with a bayonet) to be with a keen-edged vanity. 
Her relation with Chinmohan was not enough tə 
her, she was very eager to be intimate with all 
others of the family. 


Still within a few hours again those hidden 
thorns of uneasiness began to prick her mind. As 
she approached to bow down, Mandakini (Chin- 
mohan’s mother) withdrew her feet, “That’s enough, 
that’s enough”, 

Amita had to shrink back awkwardly. 

By that time  Chinmohan's elder brother 
Monmohan was heard to give a lecture about 
widow-marriage before his friends in the parlour. 

“You see Banku, 1 have given my consent .5 it 
after a good thinking and most willingly. Widow- 
marriage is hard to be in vogue in our society 
without such earnest attempts, The inertness of 
fear and superstition must forcibly be done away 
with in such a way.” 

Amita left the place in haste. 

Again there arose difficulties at the lunch time. 
As the male members finished, Amita was asked to 
lunch with Sunanda, Chinmohan’s sister, and 
Sarama, his sister-in-law. One grandma of theirs 
by some relation took the charge of waiting upon 
them. She could talk and labour hard in matters 


of marriage ceremonies. She had a fame for her’ 


witty tongue in the locality. 

Curries both with fish and without fishes were 
served. But Amita was taking her meai only with 
the curries without fish. She was not touching any 
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fish-curry. That grandma noticed 
"Why the bride is takine 
have had much labour 
only for you, Sissy." 

Em , Amita said, “Please excuse me 
today.” 


“How's it, a married lady must take fish every 


it and said, 
not a single fish-curry! I 
cooking all these and it’s 


day. 
“Please sister,” 
ration is nice.” | 
"Take at least one curry," Sarama requested. 
Most unwilingly Amita tasted a piece of fish. 
But then and there she vomited the mouthful of 
food out of a strange nausea. | j 
Astonished, everybody  gazed at her. Amita 
began to feel each moment unbearable in shame 
and uneasiness. The grandma kept staring in 
Silent amazement for a moment. Then remember- 
ing something she began to smile in a suppressed 
manner, TIA 
“Oh, here's the matter, but we've heard that 
our grand-daughter-in-law had been intimate with 


Sunanda implored, “the prepa- 


Chinu a lot of days ago. Surely they knew of their 


coming marriage from that time. Tt would have 
been better for her to begin once more the prac- 
tice of eating fish thence. Such difficulties, then, 
might not have arisen. Those prohibitions of 
Shastras are, surely, not for all widows!” . 

Amita noticed that ali the faces gleamea with 
a curious smile. — 

Sunanda said after lunch, “Grandma is always 
a lady of pinching words. Maybe she is incompar- 
able in her wit and humour. But, the difficulty is, 
I can never stand her wits.” 

Amita gave a faint and silent smile. In her 
inner conflicts she could not even think of such 
suddenly-arising difficulties regarding outward man- 
ner and behaviour. | | 

Sunanda asked sympathetically, 
the nausea, sister? Please try with a 
cure that." 


Amita said, “But I do not take betel-leaf.” | 

Sunanda laughed, “Will you not take even now ? 
I am also not habituated, but it tastes fine to me 
after a heavy meal in the parties, Wait, please, I 
am preparing one. You'll surely like that." + 

Only a girl of fourteen or fifteen, she would 
always try to sweep away other’s difficulties in the 
flow of her own likings. Amita had come into con- 
tact with a lot of girls of similar type in the school. 
Yet she had remained always firm in her gravity. 

Chinmohan was out of sight throughout the 
whole day. He was, as it were, trying to hide him- 
seif in the gathering elsewhere. He was not to be 
seen once. Amita enjoyed it in her own mind. How 
that smart Chinmohan of these days had become 
so bashful suddenly after the marriage ! ; 

In the evening Sarama and Sunanda brought 
various kinds of toilets in order to dress and paint 
Amita to their choice. | | 3 

Embarrassed, Amita said, “What’s the use of so 
many ?” 


“Still feeling 
betel, It may 


the same white dress as before — | 

"Hush", Sarama stopped her by a wink. 

Amita submitted. Let them do with her what- 
ever they liked. Though feeling uneasy at first 
Amita felt again today, after many years, that 
there was a strange satiety in such a submission. 
She became, as it were, another person. her body 
some other's. She herself amused along with them. 

Sunanda smeared the feet with lac. Sarama 
laboured with the forehead and the parting of the 
hair. She was not satisfied with a thin line of 
vermilion. She brightened the head of Amita with 
the sign of a married lady as she eid her own aud 
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Stand before 
. Changed, eh. Can 


cognise." 


Beneath the gorgeous dress, 
mind seemed to lie with the vacant vast of a desert. 


“Why not ?" Sunanda said. “Do you think that 


gave a big vermilion-mark on her forehe 
Amita could no more be believed ~- 
widow-life for long five years, Br this time 
insisted by Sunanda, Amita had 
leaf after dinner. Of course, thouzh after 
many days, betel-leaf tasted really nice to 
After dressing her up Sunanda made 
the big wall mirror. 
how nice you look, You've 


ou recognise yourself now ?" 
Amita smiled softly, 


“Just see, 


$41 
Li 


agrin to take betel- - 
a good 


"And it is good not to ree . 


Chinmohan was reading sometiing in a half- É 
suddenly startled at the 
s 


reclining position. He was 
sight of Amita. 
"What's it, eh ?" 


Amita too was a little surprised, “Why, nothing" 


Chinmohan asked, 
2 clown like this ?" 
Amita. She said, “None. 
Am I looking very ugly ?" f 
.. Chinmohan burst into a laughzer of vidicule, 
“Oh no, very beautiful, very nice. You * 


“Who has dressed you 


seam 
years younger. You've turned into a little bride o 
fourteen.” 
. Startled at this 
raised her eyes she saw 
old, hanging on the wall, a little abcve Chinmohan's 
head. The word ‘Mahasweta’ was written very 
carefully on it at the bottom. 
_ Amita remained standing, silent and stunned. 
the rich colour, her 


(Rendered into English by Monu-esh Mitra) 


unexpected taunt as Amita 
a photo of hers, a few days . 
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Who up as 
The tone of ais voice hurt 
I have dressed myself. - 
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Chinmohan asked, “Who has dressed you up as a TH 


clown like this?" The tone of his voice hurt Amita 


She said, "None, | have dressed myself: ssa n 


um dh. ee -a 
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By INDUMATI BHATTACHARYYA E 


UCH has recently been written in 
% different papers and discussed in 
private, even public gatherings, 
about the good or baneful effects 
of co-education, The question ne- 
! ceSsarily creeps up whenever and 
| wherever higher education, especi- 
ally among the womenfolk, is talk- 
ed of. If the correspondence 
columns of newspapers be taken as fairly reflecting 
the opinion of the thoughtful publie, it must then be 
admitted that the majority look upon it with  dis- 
favour, and the grounds of this disfavour are admit- 
tedly many. Being one of the earliest products of co- 
education in our part of the country and having had 
the good fortune to be in touch with many other such 
products since I left college, I deem it my duty to 
give public expression to my experience and my 
views on the question, especially for the enlighten- 
ment of those who have their daughters tc educate. 

I received my primary and secondary education 
in a girls school where the teachers were al] ladies 
and whose extensive premises were walled off, guar- 
ed and isolated like the secluded feminine  institu- 
tion of Tennyson's Princess, We, therefore, did not 
have these problems associated with co-education. 
Nor did I have a first-hand knowledge of what girl 
Students felt in their Intermediate classes, I passed 
LA. as a private candidate, But when after a lapse 
of about six years I got myself admitted into the 
third year class of a well-known college, I could re- 
alise the difficulties of the problem of higher educa- 
tion ong our women, I was quite unused to the 
company of male students and to listening to the 
lectures of male professors, and, I fear, most of my 
male class friends coming from the countrysides and 
many of the. professors too were equally unused to 
the association of persons of the other sex. The re- 
sult was that the lectures, specially of young pros% 
fessors, were lifeless, being often addressed to the 
ceiling as it were. If any pert girl student put any 
question, they would often grumble or more often 
affect not to hear. There was an atmosphere of res- 
traint from which neither the professor nor the stu- 
dents of both the sexes could get free, The absence 
of an atmosphere of na ss was certainly in- 
jurious to the development of both the body and the 





mind. Though hearsay was no evidence, yet I was . 


fully convinced of the moral havoc which co-educa- 
tion was doing among the first and second year 
students who were younger than ourselves, . 
Several years have elapsed since that time, but 
many ‘co-eds’ who have left college recently, tell me 


that theirs is practically the same experience as 


mine. What then is the remedy? 


LATEST GOVT. SCHEME 


The wise people of the town where my Alma 
Mater is situated have given an answer to this ques- 
tion. They have started a college for women with 
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of them command great respect which is a gre 


. tion of educated women in mary walks of life. - 


cy College of Cal- cated women to leave their secluded iffe 
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cutta admits mo girl students into its First i 
classes. But what about the experience of the T 
Year students there? Is not a lady student in 
Third Year there in the same predicament as I 
in my time? In some places there are sepal 
women’s Universities. But their alumni must { 
over to the great University of the World. Educ 
as they have been in isolation, do they have a | De 
knowledge of man and society than the ‘co-eds’ 


The latest educational scheme of India Govel 
ment to have multi-purpose schools with eleven-y 
courses and three-year Degree courses in colle; 
thus doing away with the Inzermediate classes, 
so far as the problem of co-ecucation is concern 
really the adaptation of the Presidency College | TÉ 
tice in this respect on an All-India basis, This enab 
college students of both séxes to associate the 
selves in college classes with a maturer power 
judgment. But will not this teo aggravate the e! 
barrassment of all concerned in an atmosphere. 
which they are ‘not. accustomed? Class-rooms wW 
Students of both sexes can be free from an atm 
phere of restraint and can have one of na ira 
where both the sexes are used to mutual associati 
and without this atmosphere ef naturalness ludi 
ous awkwardness in mutual dealings cannot 
avoided, — 


BEGINNING FROM BOTTON 


In the University classes where the students ¢ 
expected to have greater self-restraint and mat n 
judgment, problems due to the association of be 
the sexes even to the extent of aalt᷑ and half in soi 
classes, do arise, but fortunately, University Profe 


y 


Sors are mostly maturer in age and experience. Ma 


lac 
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restraining force. But even in the classes of the 
revered professors, female students, unless very f 
ward, are greatly handicapped. Some professors | 
not fora moment turn to that s.de of the class whe 
the female students take their seats. Some delir 
their lectures with their eyes shut. Some turn i 
the ceiling, some to the floor, wile some cthers shot 
staring at the wall. Do they not look funny? Wou 
it not be better if the rule enjomed that the Unive 
sity Professors and the students too of both the sem 
must be ‘co-eds’ from the very bottom? xd 


Education in a free country which aims at car 
ing out a niche for itself in the midst of the ga la: 
of more advanced countries, siould have an ide 
which must be the same as, or complementary 
the national ideal. Its fulfilmemt requires co-op 


education, received in isolation, cannot fit them : 
their duties as free and equal eitizens of the cou 
try. Moreover, economic stress is compelling ed 
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; sue different gainful occupations necessitating deal- 
l ings with the other sex, and co-education will cer- 
P tainly be greatly helpful in such cases, 


i Again, how to abolish casteism is a problem 
C that has baffled solution in spite of the teachings of 
- saints and “But those who have’ eyes: to see 
P will realise that co-education on a more extensive 
F scale all over the country is likely to be an import- 
f ant factor in its solution, and a larger field of choice 
' wil do away with many other soeial evils like dowry 
^ and marriage between incompatibles. Even in the 
rower sphere of. family life, co-education helps 

the married couple in facing the realities of life. 


TEENE 
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"Education in isolation leads young. men to idolise 


| young. women as goddesses, and young women to 
P consider young men as the embodiment of all vir- 
| tues. But co-education enables them to know each 
P other's virtues and failings, so there is no disappoint- 
- ment in unions by marriage. 
-— SEX PROBLEMS 


' course, shut my eyes to its dark ‘side. But it must 
L be remembered that conventional text-book ‘mora- 
lity is everywhere gasping and will soon be stone- 
| d, let ‘us ‘hope, unwept and unsung. Sex problems 


| will bé there in the class rooms as there are even in ` 


secluded homes. They will tax the patience, wisdom, 


È and worldly experience of the educational authori- - 


- ties to their utmost, But to solve these problems 


^ by separating the two sexes will be like solving the . 


Z — hunger by separating the stomach from 
:rest of the body; the one destroys the organism, 
- the. other the co-operative spirit between the two 


sexes in the body-politic, which is injurious to -the . 


larger interest of the country. 


V -Evils which commonly: come into the public no- . 
| tic are often possible because of organisational de- ; 


fects and bad housing of the institutions where co- 
| education exists, As the entire society is an organ- 
' ised body and sex problems there ‘can be minimised 
| by:reforming the defects in the organisation, but 


- cannot be solved for all time, similarly aberrations - 
-which- are frequently noticed in educational institu- - 
tions may be only minimised by better organisation... 


È If there is co-education in a college, the. authorities 


^ who organise and control the running of the insti-. : 
tution, have got to see that the Principal is not only | 
-@ man of extensive learning. and experience’ but one ` 


L with a personality to command and guide and also 
"with a clear-cut vision as to what his institution is 
| going to produce. If he has no such vision, he wiil 
| simply aim at showing good results at different uni- 


versity examinations producing degree-holders only, ` 


3 not future citizens of a free country. When the Prin- 


S 


í eipal-has a noble vision and à high ideal about the . 
| work hé is entrusted with, a moral atmosphere is . 


| bound ‘to prevail. i 
L BACHELOR PROFESSORS 


For mixed classes young, professors, . especially n 
lors, as a rule, are unsuitable. Young students _ 


of the fair sex are attracted — not so much to their 


class-mates, as particularly to young professors; and . 
hence elopements, followed by civil. marriages be-. 


tween the teacher and the taught, do take place in 
many colleges, Frustration has often led to insani- 
ty anud.even suicide. My. readers should not suppose 
that.I write from mere hearsay; lack of space and 


a sense of decency prevent me from citing many such — 


incidents. Mixed tutorial classes in charge of young 


t professors often lead. 8 —— specially. — 
male. students in : the - wu 2 r al group. abs e nt Ei em- — 


m attending class when - 


P i Writing in support of co-education, I do not, of 
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tion draws near I would suggest the employment 
of female professors to take charge of tutorial class- 
es. In an institution where there is a large propor- 
tion of female students, why should not some pro- 
fessors be females? l 

Likewise, in the clerical establishment of a cols: 
lege, one or two: wómen are desirable to look after 
the common room, the issue of books from the 
library and the realisation of fees and the admission 
of female students. The, Principal should see that if 
there is any extra-tutorial function within the col- 
lege premises in which female students also attend 
especially in the evening, some professor or respon- 
sible member of the clerical staff is charged with the 
duty to watch any suspicious movements, 

Another important duty of the college apd other 

educational institutions is the appointment of the 
right type of servants, They are not now what they 
used to be even a decade ago. They sre dangerous 
when for the sake of a little extra-income they allow. 
suspicious movements within the college premises 
on holidays or whén the classes are over. 

So far as schoo] education is concerned, my 
school has. mixed classes in the primary stages with 
lady teachers only to teach them. I think this. 
system may.be introduced in other primary schools. 
also, provided, of course, a mixed staff is employed. 
In the secondary stage, co-education. would be work-:- 
able if the class rooms be spacious and each class 
contains not more. than thirty students. In multi- 
purpose secondary schools, co-education may be 
attempted in. the three top-most classes with the 
strength limited to thirty-five at. most. i os 

As to defects in housing an.educational institu- 
tion where co-education prevails, I do not presume 
to be.& building expert, but untoward incidents do 
take place due to bad location of the common room 


¿for female students and also the lavatory. The loca- 


lity where the school or the. college. building is . 
situated often leads to unpleasant incidents, Permis- - 
sion to introduce or to continue co-education should 
be conditional upon the right choice of the locality. 


CRYPTOGRAPHY | 


( Continued From Page 30 ) » 


stations. sent the code message: a son. is born (a. 
code-phrase indicating the comméncement of* war), 
there was feverish activity in every code-room of the . 
world, Success or failure on land, air or sea was in- 
most cases due to the invisible but potent infiuence.: 
of cryptography. For example, the French achieved . 
certain remarkable successes: over the Germans’ by . 
intercepting and deciphering the. code and cipher 
messages of the enemy. « Several German attempts 
to raid British troop ‘convoys across the Channel 
were similarly foiled-in the last moment by the 
British naval decoding department, known as Room . 
40. Again, it was the interception of the German 
code message ‘to their ambassador in Mexico asking 
him to bring about an alliance with Japan to attack 
the United States that. made the Americans furious . 
and eventualiv brought them. into.the war. 


The story of codes and ciphers in the World War 
II down to our own day lies buried in the secret 
archives of the nations, but this much can be stated 
with, certainty that most of the important political 
and.diplomatic developments .have been influenced 
directly or indirectiy -by cryptography. This is, why 
every modern government keeps a trained staff of 
Cry PEOR A peers who. are as essential as, or even more. 
essen lian the standing army, navy or air force. 
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SPIRITUALISM: ITS REAL MEANING | 


By Shri K. C. CHATTERJEE (Rai Bahadur), M.Sc., B.L. 


HE make-up of a man consists of 
three parts — (i) body, (ii) mind 
and (iii) spirit. The 
physical and perishable. 
matter but not gross physical 
matter. It is probably the palp- 
able portion of the ether. Leaving 
aside for the moment the subtle 
distinction between soul and spirit, 
soul is conscious undying spirit, 





let us say that 


' which in ultimate analysis, it is. At the time of 


dissolution of the physical body which is death, the 
disembodied soul, which is the sum total of Chit, 
Buddhi and Ahankar, takes with it memory, reason 
and its chief characteristics, which constitute its 
personality (Compare Geeta XV, 8). When a person 
does not live merely a worldly or material life (i.e. 
when he is not exclusively engrossed in material 
objects) but lives a religious or pious life, we cail 
him a spiritual man. To put it cryptically, a man 
who pursues Spirit or God is a spiritual man and 
not the one that pursues materia] objects, 


SPIRITUALISM AND SPIRITISM 


Spiritualism is a doctrine which lays down that 
spirit exists independently of matter. Personally, I 
am inclined to the view that matter and spirit are 
the same but for their Avastha Bheda as Hindu 
Philosophy teaches us. Spiritualism in its most 
comprehensive sense means nothing but a knowledge 
of everything pertaining to the spiritual nature of 
man and its corner-stone or foundation pillar is 
Spirit or God, Eternal, and immutable. Spiritualism, 
in its crudest sense means communication with the 
dead, with or without the aid of medium. Now, the 
question — whether the dead can communicate 
with the living — has been a subject-matter of 
investigation for ages. Some do believe that such 
communication is, not only possible, but takes place. 
Such communications, of course vary very widely — 
from saintly revelations to crude manifestations 
such as table-tapping etc. etc. etc. The point to be 
borne in mind, in this connection, is that spiritualism 
is not spiritism — the latter, in fact, is no better 
than eonfabulations with the dead, for curiosity, 
for selfish gain, for fleshly gratification, for unworthy 
amusing or for irreligious purpose as Dr. J. M. 
Peebles, M.D., Ph.D, has remarked, “Spiritism is 


— unhealthy and unholy: while spiritualism is a grand 
moral science and Offers the key that unlocks 


mysteries of ages, Spiritualism originating in God, 
Who is Spirit, and grounded in man’s moral nature, 
is a substantial fact, and infinitely more — a fact 
plus reason and consciousness; a fact relating to 
moral and religious culture — a sublime _ spiritual 
truth ultimately in consecration to the good, the 
beautiful and the heavenly", 


Spiritualism has been coming down to us from 
ages, irrespective of religion and country. Vedas 
were revealed to the Rishis, The Old and New Testa- 
ments, the Apocrypha, and the Talmudic writings, 
all abound in angels' ministries, spifit communica- 

! A 


5 


tions, trances, visions and apparitions. Indian Y 
ancient Chinese Taoists and the Mystics of 


religions have performed miracles; but it should be 
remembered that what is magic of the finite is 


logic of the Infinite. 
SAGE VYASA’S INVOCATION 
ln the Mahabharata, it is said that after 


on the bank of a river, the spirits of those who had 
fallen in the -battle (for the purpose of consolation 
of their living relations) and the dead came out 
of the water, met their near and dear ones for that 


night only and vanished at dawn. The underlying — 
idea is, of course, obvious. It simply means that soul 
is not only immorta! and eterna] but that in special. 


cases and under given conditions manifestations and 
communications are possible. 


The Apostles and disciples of Jesus Christ were | 


spiritualists — both Paul and Peter had trances. 
Seers and poets are natural spiritualists. Do we not 
find spiritual disclosures in Shakespeare, Shelley, 


Longfellow, Tennyson, Tagore and others? Socrates - 


was Often attended with a ‘divine voice’ to guide 
him while Plato said that betwéen God and man 
there exist guardian spirits and that poets are inter- 
preters of the gods or guardian spirits. Lord 
Gauranga of Bengal, who is believed to be an 
Avatar, had often trances. and manifestations in 
which he used to feel that he was with God and he 


used to utter the purest and loftiest teachings as 
emanating from Lord Shree Krishna. His biographer 


Sishir Kumar Ghosh was a spiritualist. Emperor 
Napoleon and Empress Josephine were touched by 


an invisible hand and the Empress recognised it as > 


belonging to her father, 
SR: AUROBINDO’S VISION 
Sri Aurobindo had a vision of Narayan while he 


was confined in prison as an undertrial in a political - 


case, in which he was told to give up his political 
career and to become a religionist, for which definite 
purpose he was created, In his Uttarpara Speech 
(1909) he was commanded by God to say that India 
would rise for the benefit of the entire humanity, 
and the independence of India did come about iri 
1947 — the British quitted India in a way which is 
unparalleled in History Mahatma Gandhi used to 
hear the ‘inner voice’, The Rev. Dr, H. W, Thomas 


has very aptly said in a sermon, “The perfect vision 
should see in Spiritualism the essential] truth of the 
continuity of life and the possibility of communion 
between the two worlds”, 


Many think that creative genius is an outcome 
of inspiration; and naturally seers, poets and inven- 
tors have a spiritual trend of mind. It is said that 
some great writers see visions when they write and 
they thus get the idea and inspiration, Many poli- 


ticians and scientists were spiritualists. Abraham — 


battle of Kurukshetra, the Great Sage Vyasa invoked — 
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soln, Judge J. W. Edmonds, Rev. Theodore Par- 
! T, S r William Crooks, F. R. S., Sir Oliver Lodge, 
R ., Madame Blavatsky, Thomas Addison, Signor 
farci oni were all spiritualists, Sir Arthur Conan 
oyli R, so sure that he promised to communicate 
a what he would see in his after life; and a 
| has been published by a reliable educationist 
ick purports to be a communication from the 
“lly Arthur Conan Doyle as to his experience 

‘death. Only recently, the Head uk & great 
eligion was thought. to be dying Us 
p ear red before him in his bs and tie in 

h recovery and he recovered, 


bir. 


: LA ATION WITH SCIENCE 


* this modern age of materialism, many pèr- 
3 is do not believe in spiritualism. In the ‘Science of 
ee ' by H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and G. P. Wells 
ritu alism is described as ‘Borderland Science’ an 
n Chapter IX, phenomena of materialization, 
ct OT table tapping ete. are mentioned, Some 
a sclentists do not deny the existence of such 
no’ omen, but they say that the experiments were 
done under rigid scientific method so as to be 
atitically accepted, But they forget that in 
tualism’, it is the spirit who holds the trump 
qn itis he who can show the phenomena (and 
iot th > scientist), For example, a scientist can boil 
we ter to 100°C to show that water bolls at that 
Enn erature but it is not a living human being, but 
"spirit, who can show a spiritua] phenomenon: yet 
there are irresistible conclusions for scientific 
os Dp. "i 
dx If I get a medicine for asthma by spirit com- 
faticn which not only cured me of my obstinate 
ma of twenty years' standing (which played 
with me in spite of best medical aid) but I 
m curing others with it, can it not be said to have 
1 scientifically proved ? I know of a barrister 
(s on of a well-known barrister), who writes poems 
a s c jommunicated to him by a soul, An I,C.S. district 
offi resigned from the service as he was spiritual- 
b ted to do so by a great soul and is now & 
T Whenever anything from a religious book 
is a ot clear to him, he prays and a great soul appears 
nd | ives him inspiration by which the problem is 
lin a trice. He is naturally very well-read and 
| M respects all the religions. I have heard him ex- 
E ng our Hindu scriptures to us, Christian doctr- 
0 the Christians (even to Missionaries) and other 
n ligio} ons as well as to all those who ask him about any 
natt — irrespective of religion, caste cr creed and 
we : him with rapt attention, If anyone is in 
lis str res y about illness in the family, he helps him by 


LI 


E e and some avatar would tell him that 
e pa 


iA p 
- Ày 


"à atter 


nt would be cured, I know of a medium 
dead Gurudev brings various souls for com- 
F ation and "sitting", Once, in my presence show- 
S of beads, amulets etc. fell from nowhere and later 
à communication was received as to which bead or 
was intended for whom. I once got a picture 
ad a ‘communication from an unknown lady and then 
told of the address where to send them. On 
them to the address (which was not known 
1 before), I was informed by him that the 
and the handwriting were of his deceased 


F 
AN A ZING OPERATION 

E The Gurudev also performed an operation 
f the appendicitis of the son of a friend of mine 


| Gazetted Officer) — this was done by spiritual 
uina and the vationt wea able to undertake a 








pen from Jharia to Patna on the third day; and 


during operation he felt the spot to be numbed and 
he had no pain or any feeling at that spot and the 
operation took only five minutes, after which he 
got up and saw tlie freshly cut appendicitis and blood 
on a plate. I am told of two more spiritual operas 
tions. An officer deputed to a foreign country for 
Inspection of materials to be supplied to India by 
that country, died and his father (a retired Gazetted 


Officer) had a feeling that it was a case of murder 
and not of suicide as was officially reported. T. gave 
his father the name and address of the medium and 
the father writes, "...... The seance took place . 


It was a miracle. The spirit appeared 


an invisible hand wrote with a pencil, which 
stood erect, on two pages of foolscap paper giving 
full history of how he died, It was a clear case of 


murder ........ The photo of the spirit appeared 
acce. ,» I and my wife were present during the 
Seance ...... The handwriting on the two pages 


of foolscap paper was exactly the handwriting which 
the deceased had in his lifetime, m spelling of the 
wordings were the same ....... 


Of course I had similar experlence about my 
deceased son and at one time when the soul came, 
there was a spark on an wire attaching some 
points — suggesting thereby that energy of the 
soul or the spark of life is convertible to other 
energy. But once I saw there stone falling — it was 
the work of some bad spirit (or “Essential” as is 
named in the communication of the soul of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle) who wanted to spoil the 
seance. The seance had to be closed — as “spiritua- 
lism” must not be allowed to become “spiritism”, 
which is very dangerous and ruinous. To have worldly 
gain is not “spiritualism” but “spiritism”, One should 
know the distinction between the two and one should 
not encourage witchcraft, black magic or the like. 
Having known that the Dead have never died and 
being able to get in touch with them, being com- 
forted and guided by them, does not one feel very 
much consoled? This is what spiritualism does, It 
opens the door of mercy. It aífords progress from 
darkness to light. Christ promised spiritual gifts to 
the believers, The gift of converse with the so-called 
dead, the gift of healing, the gift of opportunity to 
maimed and sinful life, to blossom the gift of enter- 
ing into and seeing the beauties of the hidden world 
of Spirit, ete, etc.—are these gifts to be treated at a 
common value? 


RARE AND WONDERFUL MEDIUM 


I have one who.is only the medium of his 
deceased brother. If he shuts his eyes and thinks of 
his brother he goes into trance and hears his 
brother’s voice and he writes what his brother asks 
him to write: but he won’t write if any other voice 
ask him to write, We also hear of protective deity 
or of a guiding spirit, Sometimes I got invaluable 
advice from the other world. But for more advanced, 
he hears inner voice but such people are rare. By 
way of warning I may, however, say that one must 
be careful of one practising ‘spiritism’ — there is at 
least one such cheat at Patna. 


To sum up, I quote the following from "The Life 
Divine” of Sri Aurobindo : 


“Spiritualism, in its essence, is an erue 
ing to the inner reality of our being. 
spirit, self, soul which is other than mind, life and 


( Continued: On Page 848 }) 
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‘civilised existence, the less said the better. 
single member households, 35 per cent have no water. 
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WELFARE STATE IN OUR TIM 


( Continued From Page 26 ) 


blem is not unmanageable if a determined effort 
is made to tackle it. The way in which the desti- 
tutes are allowed to rot in the streets, and exploited 
by criminal gangs, is a crying shame. The half- 
hearted manner in which attempts are made from 
time to time to round up the vagrants is, in prevail- 
ing circumstances, a futile formality. The beggar 
population in Calcutta, like the other sections, is 
drawn from all parts of the country. This fact is 
often put forward as an excuse for inaction. But if 
the problem is too complex for the States, it must 
be tackled by the Central Government on a nation- 
al basis. It will be no exaggeration to say that the 
prestige which the Prime Minister’s foreign policy 
brings to our country is lost every day in the streets 
of our cities by the sights and smells that  assail 
our eyes and nostrils. 

To return to housing, secant surveys have again 
drawn attention to the appalling state of overcrowd- 
ing in Calcutta. 


20 sq. feet of floor space. The roof in many cases 
beggars description. As for the other amenities of 
Among 


tap, 70 per cent no bathroom, and 14 per cent no 
latrine and 74 per cent no kitchen. Among the 
households comprising two or more members, about 
61 per cent have no separate kitchen, 50 per cent 
have no bathroom, 28 per cent have no Water tap 
and 6 per cent have no latrine, 

A programme for the clearance of citv slums 


and their replacement by decent habitations, and. 


relief of destitution, to my mind, offer the most 
effective means of bringing home the benefits of 
planning to the common people. 


other tasks of planning. The problem of food 


shortage, which was problem number one even 4: 


few years ago, has been successfully overcome . at 
least as far as supply of cereals is concerned. Gov- 


ernment's import programme for the Second Plan 
affords the assurance that no risks wil] be taken. 
with the nation’s food supply. As regards.the second. 


item of necessities, namely clothing, the textile in- 
dustry is in a position to deliver the goods required. 


There remains the problem of housing which now 


claims *priority. 
Housing offers the greatest scope for useful cón- 


structive activity whose effects will be felt over the 


entire range of industry. A planned effort to build 


homes for the homeless will provide the plan with 
the initial momentum necessary to carry it forward 


under its own steam, 
. According to the Planning Commission's estima- 


tes the urban housing shortage in 1961 will be roughly. 


5.3 million dwelling units, (which is more than two 
times what it was in 1951 after making allowance 


for new construction during the next five years. 
That means at least a two-fold increase of the home- . 


less populations of cities like Calcutta. The pros- 
pect is too appalling to contemplate. Planning be- 
comes a futility if it cannot find some means of 
forestalling this dangerous development, 


LOW COST HOUSING 


The difficulties of providing low cost REA in 
the cities are enormously magnified by the conven- 
tional approach to the problem of house construc- 
tion. The main difficulties are cost of land and the 
shortage of building materials like steel and cement 
wack are considered — for building | in 
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More than forty-two per cent of 
the households have on an average not more than. 


Such a programme . 
will automatically enlist popular enthusiasm for the. 
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congested urban areas. But it will ". K e 
necessary to wait for steel and cement, if ; ti 


decided to resettle the bustee cwellers in out l yin 
areas where land is available at reasonable bs. (Ct : 
In that case it will be possible to build service | 
houses with the materials that are available ¢ 

the same time to provide the minimum se wel 
facilities. Houses can be built with mud wal r an 
thatch roofs or Ranigunge tile roofs, with bambo 
matting or plaited bamboos or otaer materials y 
can be easily made available in the locality. - 
not often realised that what makes a slum is nc t tl Lr e 
type of material used for construction, but ded có 
gestion and absence of sanitary facilities. If ¢ 
gestion can be eliminated and >rovision e fo 
adequate sanitation, slum conditions will disappea 
even if the houses are built of cheap, non-durz able 
material. But the dispersal of the bustees comes e 
against one serious difficulty which must be overcom 


before the programme can be suecessful It wil b 
no use to offer the slum-dwellers houses fer AW 
from their sources of livelihood, Most of the h it : 
less people who crowd into the central part of a c it rn : 
like Calcutta, earn their livelihoed by piping aa m 2 
trades catering to the needs of tne big J- 
lishments concentrated in the heart of the ud 
the large army of office workers. Simultaneously 
with the dispersal of the bustees there — 
dispersal of important office establishments to — the 
outlying areas of the city. Taking Calcutta for i - 
tance, the Writers’ Buildings may he shifted 1 
Belvedere; Government House tc Barrackpore; . 
University to Beliaghata: all control offices to Toll 
gunge. Al] records of Government Offices may be 
shifted to Pandaveswar which was built by B 
Americans during the war and remains uninhabi: od | 
since 1945. There is no need to think that all recc rds. 
should be kept at the seat of Government. In E E. 
records of the National Insurance scheme are | 
in New Castle-on-Tyne. If the big establist mer * 
providing employment to large nambers of pe 0] sle, 
whether directly or indirectly, are removed to p "p ic 
on the outskirts of the city, it will become a practical 
proposition to resettle the bustee dwellers in pla ces 
near about. The non-availability ef steel and cem nt 
will not then present any insuperable difficulty. - ES 
tackled in right earnest, taking advantage of all 
practical possibilities, the programme of slw 
clearance and sanitation cotild be completed v ik in v 
a period of three years at the eutside limit, — 


HOMES: WHERE TO BE BUILT 


The reclamation and rehabilitation of the des 
tutés should also be tackled on sinilar Vot Hom 
for the destitutes should be esteblished 
away from the city, like Barasat, pne or Ruy 
narayanpur wher^ land can be acquired for e 
purpose. Her> again provision of dwellings need n 

depend on supplies ^f steel and cement. If pucé 

structures are not possible, kutcha structures oe 


do as well. If steel pipes are not available, ordina 
wells aes | be darz for supplying water. The in na 3 
should also be trained in remunerative occupations | 


like weaving, poultry rearing etc. and provided i — — 
free medical assistance. Su a a programme —* a 


of destitutes should be —— "et 





—* it impossible for any State to tackle the pro- 
ble em single-handed. The resources necessary to 
lance such a scheme may be raised by a small tax 


P or Hotel and Caterers’ Bills; a tax of say Re. 1. 


E. bo: Eiedepower on all cars above 14 H.P.; and extra 
x on wines etc. I understand that some States levy 
t on wealthy relatives of destitutes who are cared 
tor 1 in the vagrants’ homes, 
A EE 
^ ys While the State must care for the infirm and 
sabled, it should also be made obligatory on every 
sui ble-bodied person to work for a living. Otherwise 
pre is a danger of idlers turning into gangsters. 
E citizen must be obliged to produce evidence 
of t ostensible means of livelihood, 


E 
* 4 
* wd 






SS y Each separate item of the programme mention- 
f above should be in charge of a high-powered 
0 fücer or Minister at the Centre who can impart the 
S drive, and is endowed with the necessary 
ers. There Is no point in leaving such a complex 
one difficult problem to be tackled by the local 
a e les who lack the authority to take the vital 
1s which impinge on various other sectors. 
Le us at ion should also be enacted without delay, to 
_ overc ome. any legal obstacles standing in the way 
E implementation of the programme, 
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bove all, it is important to realise that what- 
b] done should be done quickly, if it is to be of 
" o .I wonder whether the importance of tempo 

in deve: lopment has received adequate recognition at 
tl he hands of the planning authorities. If the pace 
ofc evelopment is too slow, it will lead to frustration 
: E. the present, without ensuring satisfaction when 
AT gets are attained in the distant future. For, 
eneration to whom such targets seemed attrac- 
d have passed &way and their successors 
10 Te? p the benefit would be more conscious of the 
orti omi ings than of the achievement. Progress 
hc E ape if it is to make any impression 
we e's minds. What is the secret of the great 
of t he Soviet Government on the masses of 
> Russian 1 people and the enthusiasm they are able 
— me na for the fulfilment of their plans ? 
eter observers say that this is because the 
“8 be ration of Russians could see for them- 
| > transformation of their country and the 
— in conditions of life in their own 

. In if in the course of the next 
ae n bring aout tangible im- 
be C's to harness popu- 
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der tasks of planning. If 


“IN DIAN FOLK SONG. 


( Continued From Page 213 ) 


Tell him that we ill not see each — any 
more in life, 

The archers shot ends all my hopes and ~ 
dreams, 53 
What a deep wound, brother archer, your 
arrow has driven into me.” 


As is well-known, folk songs rule over the mar- 
riage festivities. Usually a group of bright gay 
women gather round the bride or bridegroom and 
sing to the accompaniment of some primitive musi- 
cal instruments. Their songs are supposed to be 
either of brides or bridegrooms. 


A BRIDE'S SONG (BIHAR) | 

Here is a typical bride’s song from Bihar: 

"The earth and the sky were the only things at 
the dawn of the world so pretty, ; 
Sweet showers from the sky poured and the 
earth received them with a warm embrace, , 
Hour of blessings there came, oh maidens, 5 
Hour of blessings came. 


A mother and a father were the only living 

beings at the dawn of the world, so pretty, 

The mother gave me birth, Oh maidens, 

And the mother-in-law to my groom; 

The father brought me up with love and care, 

And the father-in-law blessed me with — 
` modesty : q 


Hour of blessings there came, Oh maidens, 
Hour of blessings came.” 


SONG FROM ASSAM 
Here is a bridal song from Assam: 
“Most beautifully shall I comb my hair, 
, And will adorn it with vermilion so auspicious, 
Today, they say, my Krishna will come 
So let me dress like Rukmini.” j 


FOLK SONG OF PUNJAB 


Here is a Punjabi song sung on behalf of bride’s 
father: | 


"What makes thee stand thus, dear daughter, 


Behind thy father's sandal pillar 4 
What makes thee stand ?” \ > 
It is answered on bride’s behalf : | 
“To knock at my father’s door I stand; bh 
Make me a bride, father find me a groom;” 
Father is supposed to ask: 
“What sort of groom 
Dost thou wish to have ?” 
Again the bride answers: 


"Fair as the moon amongst stars, dear father, | 
And lovely as Krishna amongst men; | 

To knock at my father’s door I stand, FE 
Make me a bride, father, find me a groom.” as 
Fisherman on the. high seas, the boatman on 
placid rivers, the peasant on mother earth, the 
workman in the blacksmith's shop, the cartman on 
the mountain ghat—all have songs which add , 
strength to thelr ; males ngo courage to their | 
heart. | - x4 ^ — | d e [x "e — V A 
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T. prep years ago, but it 
Hed bbs e in my jenon -— 
— little — in 
which 0 i „people. d We 
part.: our: — er ah 
his two beloved. Fo en... At 
time I was a boy of eight and 
my sister, loved by al! for her 
beauty and Sweet ature, about 


EGG Ut, 


First, to introduce the dramatis personae: 


Our father, Dwijendra Lal Roy — having 

. achieved fame as a brilliánt poet, Satirist, Composer 
and dramatist-—wás coürted. by littePáteurs, musi- 
cians and admiréts of all dénotiinaátiots. " They 

. visited day after dày p ‘Sanctum sühetorum and 
.  . listened, rapt, to. theé' poems he ‘recited and the 
z songs he sang ‘which; often enough, moved his 
audience to tears. 











Our mother — who hoa 
native grate, refinement aiid hospitality = had died 
prematurely at the ‘age of tWetity-Seveh, leaving 
behind her two childten too Small at *li& tittië to be 
able to appraise théif lo8s. But óür f&theb, who had 
ved her passionately, never ceased to mourn her till 

* death, twelve years later. enever his friends 
$ te tan hiti to mar again—for he was but in tis 
hirties then e was wont to remark that one 

, indeed, marry many times but never love more 
ps once. “Besides, " he would add ironically, “I 
~ have my work cut out for me now egit I have to 
bt i my pee apes i om the commisera- 
XM saplings To lachrymose neighbours and my litérary 





m tlie thunder of my amiable critics.” 


owe 


his word. Never was a father more 
| rg tent er—an artist m ing and 
nscientious. | Only two things ie ved for, as He 
Was never tired of repeating: "art Which he 
UE and his two nu ins Whom he never 
distatice. With time he changed only in 
Ww üs more and more under hie loving 
We never missed our mother | 


Now for the mise en scene. 


ae s Tt alt happened in Calcutta wife within a 
i E years, he was to write his greatest dé a 
and P and rise to the peak of his fame. 
ere h Aving ont mort ing meal together, seated ón. 
pindis, pindi is just a réctangular board 
made of thick wood, spacious enough to accom- 
poante.. a full-grown person sitting, crosslegged, it» 
Indian fashion), 


= — ıı » Our father's pindi, biati, closë and clita tia 

T i dime wall, eonfronted mine. My lovely little sister, 
. Maya; sat on his left; The cook—who was also the 
E. ; waiter—had just served us oür food on three big 
* —— — and Jet. He ie ee intermit- 





bod he: 





THE CYNIC REFUTED - 


By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


BES renowned for her 


though our — wend noticea it: fae 

was; often enough, too distrait ev&n to — 
he was eating—a speétacle which amused "3 
and aunts not 4 little; 


i ** 
aw fe the gdr 25 ai L M. 


Now for the drama, at dest. 


2 x AE 
" ~ — 


AR Es 


eae 


elder. brother is adfrested.. as Dade). d a yu 
-I had indéed Started with a cle&h slate wi p" 
a trace of grievance against hêt: But * ha 
pened was that wherever she Gapped ui. hant 
joy, father gave her an- approving mod. t } 
to love. him passionately, . So the more he sn 
her, the less happy I felt with mr pindi, 1 looking | 
old and wan beside hers. I tried in vain ing 1 = 
back at her now that ler jubilation rang ou ! 
a mocking challenge to my dignity, ánd yet I cou. 
not, alas, even kick against the pricks: witt F 
presiding just in front! | i 


So I — ——— at ber, died. — lup | 
by giving her pointers with furtivs little —* = í 
directing her to exchange. her seat. n mine, j 
first she y blankly at me. Then, lash g 
she took my medning. Her face aien E ziti : k 
flashing eyes, she shook her head pim zi us jd E 
^ I felt hot with: indigtiation and alarm as | 
for here was insubordination hatchine; my st * 
hér superior declining, my long-star di; pee ri 
melting away under my nose and yet í could. ta 
no action at all! Intolerable!!...... — 


My iré was rising fast. I thougEt hard, Bat 
I could hit upon nothing effective, I decided on | 
safest course: bluff. That is, I went on givir o her! 
menacing glances whenever ‘father Kappened to | 
not looking. But she would not to» the. line z 
shook her peat again 







i ^ ee ee 
Jd wr 7 
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' and anointed by father in person, she simply could 


not bring -herself to yield up what was hers by 


f . rights. So everytime I rolled my eyes at her she 
tossed her defiant little head, ringed with auburn 


curls, looking picturesque in her desperation. But 


" "having little use for beauty in my dangerous mood, 
- when I was growing desperate myself, I lost my 
head. At this psychological moment, my father 
" turned his head to the right to see if the cook 
was coming. I grabbed my opportunity and gave 
~ her a sudden push. -Taken unawares, she could not 


dodge my thrust and fell down on the hard floor 


' with a loud thud and a piercing cry. 


th 


Father gave a violent start and instantly his 


fair face turned a fiery red. He glared at me. 


s 
tt 


"What's all this, you monkey?" he thundered. ' 


_ “How dare you hurt your innocent little sister?” 


an 


^ 


- |. > Unused to scolding, I felt even more frightened : 
— than humiliated and sprang up from my seat to 


E take refuge in a far corner where I stood with 
-- bowed head, utterly erushed. But father, taking 
- mot the slightest notice of me, picked up my sprawl- 


~ ing sister and, placing her tenderly on his lap, 


~ showered his caresses on her till she smiled at him 
~ through her tears. The next moment, however, her 


E ‘smile flickered away as her eyes fell on her dis- 


^. graced aggressor. Instantly she tottered to her feet 


" and fan straight up to me. 


mb... 


) 2t 


“Come, Dada!" she said contritely, pulling me 
he by the hand. *Come: take my seat. I give it to you." 
C. shook her off with a jerk. 


TW f" 


“Go away!" I growled, 


| "Oh, don’t, Dada!” she pleaded as her eyes 
i glistened. “Don’t grieve. Come. Take my seat 


> 


C \ and be happy. I won't claim it again, I promise 


yo It’s yours—for ever." 


AFT was, indeed touched: but, unable to swallow 
in Boop humiliation and call it a day, I stood 


E. undecided just when, to my surprise, I saw father 
eg o 


from his seat, his eyes bright with unshed 
tears. Without a word, he came straight up and, 
Munt on the floor before my sister, enfolded 
her in an embrace. At once she threw her tiny 
arms round his neck and burst into tears, blub- 
bering: “Father... .father....father...." 


Next moment, lo and behold, father (our great, 
big father!) wept on her little shoulder like a child, 
while the little, woman mothered him now, their 
roles reversed. 


"Oh  father....father!" she faltered out, 


soothingly. ‘“D-don’t ery....I....am not hurt.... 
but. E d-don't scold. him again, father....I can't 


For a while I stood as though in a daze. Then, 
suddenly, I felt giddy and, gulping down my unruly 
tears, took to my heels. I was staggered! For 


father to cry like a child in the arms of one so 
tiny—as Maya! The world had toppled over—for 
me. I did not know what to think!.... 


tr +e ** DR 


At night, before a few friends who had assem- 
bled, as usual, father read out, in a thick voice, & 
long narrative poem, named: A Brother and. Sister's 
Quarrel. When: he had finished, Maya drew close 
to me and whispered: “Look, Dada! Over there.... 
near the flower-vase....the man with the white 
long beard....he, too, is wiping his eyes... look!” 

This poem was published, a few years later, in 
a collection of his reveries entitled, Alekhya 
(meaning pictures), which is ranked now among the 
classics of our Bengali literature. From this I will 
quote, in conclusion, a few verses which I have 
rendered freely into English. 

After describing the drama with a moving 
simplicity, the poet thus ends, ecstatically: 


How beautiful the picture ! 

O little maiden of grace! 
Whoever tutored thee in 

Such flawless selflessness ? 


I disown you, my wise cynic, 
Now that I am given to see 
How heavenly self-effacement 
Stems from human sympathy. 
“Our world is the devil’s own playground,” 
You may argue sleeplessly: | 
But from what today I have witnessed, 
I hold it a blasphemy. 


For when such a pure and deathless 
Rose-compassion here has bloomed; 
How can earth life be branded 
As undivine and doomed ? 


ae: pete TUR: 


SPIRITUALISM: ITS REAL MEANING 


( Continued From Page 244) 

body, an inner aspiration to know, to feel, to be that, 
to enter into contact with greater Reality beyond 
and pervading the universe which inhabits also our 
own being, to be in communion with It and union 


with It, as a turning, a conversion, a transformation 
of our whole being as a result of the aspiration, the 
contact, the union, a growth or waking into a new 
becoming or new being, a new self, a new nature 

There are four main lines which Nature 
has foliowed in her attempt io opem up the inner 
being, — religion, occultism, spiritual thought and 
an inner spiritual realisation and experience: the 
first three are approaches, the last is the decisive 
avenue of entry Spiritual has used all the 
three means as starting point, but it has also: dis- 
pensed with them all, relying on its own pure | 
strength: discouraging oceult powers as dangerous 
lures anà entangling obstacles, it has sought only the 
pure truth of the spirit " 
(Compare Yogic exercises where if one 1s enamoured 
with extra-physical powers, which is usually attain- 
ed on the path of progress, he cannot rise). 

Let the aim and object of our life be what Sri 
Aurobindo has indicated above and let us  under- 
stand that Spiritualism is nothing if not communion 
and union with God. 


~ 
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8-1-56. 
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sal and the individual, the whole 

and the part, the Creator and 

the created, God and Man, had 

been a pristine subject of religio- 

philosophical search on the part 

of the spiritual giants of human 
civilisation. Of all their findings as presented 'n 
the sacred literatures of various nations, one, that 
constitutes the closest, the deepest and the most 
profoundly soothing relationship, is the Motherhood 
of Divinity: To conceive of the Supreme Godhead 
as the Great Mother having a cozy lap to pacify 
all that languish, and unnumbered arms to embrace 
all that there is. This relationship is pre-eminently 
human and significantly alleviating. Ostensibly, 
this is the contribution of the Tantra Sastra of 
ancient India. 


Tantric and Vedic are the two living streams 
of methedical thinking flowing across the Indian 
soil throughout the centuries even as the Ganges and 
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MOTHERHOOD | 
MAHAAAMBRATA BRAHMACHARI, MA, Ph.D., Dlit. — 


HE, relation between the Univer- 


the Brahmaputra, having one origin, the Himalaya 
range and one goal, the Bey of Bengal, win 


opposite courses, the eastern and the western side 


of this Subcontinent. These two types of works 


Agama and Nigama, as they ere often called, forr 
the most significant parts of otr ancient lore. Th 
sacredness and  authoritativeness of the both ar 
venerated with reverence by the men of penetratin 
insight (<4 <p fs | E 
The Tantric and Vedic node of thinking ma; 
be linked to scientific and shilosophic ways o 
modem days. Both endeaveur to find out thi 
eternal truth underlying the manifoldness of thi 
world, but their procedures are different, one havin 
synthetic and the other analytic technique. Upa 
nishads, the philisophic portions of the Vedası 
unify and long for an integral view through intui 
realisation. -Tantras on the other hand separat 
the Universe into component parts by analyti 
dissection and attempt to see the Whole threug 
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Vedas gave us the Universality of thought, i 


while the Tantras gave a searching factorisation of 


all kinds of facts under the Sun. 


__ Sometimes the Tantras and the Vedas held 
- diametrically opposite views, but often times, they 
- embarced each other and by mutual endeavours, 
enriched the cultural trends of India. The uni- 
fication of the Tantras and the Vedas, of Saktibad 
and Purushabad of the Chandi and the Gita, in 
our civilization bespeaks a profound integrality 
achieved by our early Seers. 


JAKTIVADA 


he essential teachings of the Vedas are in- 
ated in the Bhagavata Gita and those of the 
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Tantras are epitomised in the Chandi. To say a 
few words about the essential features of Tantra 
literature: Its first article of truth consists in 
-Saktivada. ! 


E - Saktivada means that Sakti is a Reality and 
It does exist. This is an undisputable theory. 
Nobody can deny it since its very denial presupposes 


its existence, Usually the postulates of sciences 


are to be taken for granted, to begin with. But 
the postulate of Tantras lies in the undeniable 
-Saktivada. It constitutes the solid rock of Tantra’s 
- ideological structure. A Tantric devotee is proud 
of the fact that Tantra asserts nothing that is not 
based on man's experience. Veracity of any event 
may be questioned. Even the idea God, Soul, 
p sbirth, heaven, hell, virtue, vice may be challeng- 
_ ed, but the overwhelming reality of Sakti is beyond 
_ questions and criticism. 

E . The second thesis of Tantra lies in the uni- 
tary existence of Sakti. Not only does Sakti exist 
but lt alone exists. There is nothing under the 
Sun that is not a specificatian or conglomeration 
of Sakti in some form or other. Every object one 
“comes in contact with physically or mentally is a 
; collected mass of energy, | 


SAKTI IS ONE 


- The third article of Tantra is the oneness of 
all Saktis. ` Manifold though it appears, actually 
Its existence is unique and unimpeachable. Mani- 
fold kinds of ‘energy are manifest in innumerable 
objects, but this is apparent. Deeper analysis 
brings out the fact that One and only One Sakti, 
i.e., Mahasakti stands out in the whole universe. 
All the sciences proclaim in unison the fact that 
there is one and only one energy that functions 
throughout the entire universe. The same energy 
that makes our heart throb accounts for the huge 
movements of the stars in the galaxies. All sciences 
of modern times unite to extol Mahasakti. But, of 
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course, unlike a Sakta devotee they do not worship 


her in the laboratories. The reason is obvious. 
The modern science aims at controlling the Maha- 
sakti for pragmatic purposes. Scientist would pay 
no ‘adoration to the Mahasakti, since according to 


modern science Sakti (energy) is void of feelings 


or lifeless and unconscious matter. Matter has been 
transformed into energy by science but it is uncon- 
scious nevertheless and nobody cares to pay homage 
to a dead object. Here ancient Tantra parts com- 
pany with modern science. - | 


MA MAHASAKTI 

| According to Tantra Sastra, the Mahasakti 
is a fully conscious Spirit and hence is an object 
of worship and veneration. Instead of controlling, 


Tantra endeavours to establish communion with 
Sakti. Sakti, for a Tantric, is not only conscious 


but benignantly gracious also. The kindly disposi- 


tion and heartfelt affection of the Sakti is deeply 
personal and unfathomably profound. No phrase 
of dictionary can adequately give expression to this 


gracious aspect of the Sakti. One single term and 


that one only possesses magically curative power is 
"Ma", This is the most magnificent of all. desig- 
nations of the Great Sakti, 


Mahasakti is the Highest Being, the Brahman 
of the Upanishads. She is Supremely Motherly 
according to Tantra. The Great Mother is the 
source and goal of the entire universe. She is all- 
existent, all-consciousness and supreme beatitude. 
She is an object of highest love and adoration. ` 
Devilish Sambhu and Nisambhu wanted to control 


the Mother and the outcome was total frustration. 


Modern science is taking recourse to this Asuric way 
in attempting to control the forces of nature. The 
Tantra Sastra longs for establishing communion 
with Her through loving Puja. 


MOTHER DURGA 
Before manifestation of this creation the en- 


tire universe existed in Her bosom. ‘This potential 
form of Her is Mahakalika. In Her we live, 


move and have our being. This sustaining power . 


of the Mother is Maha-Lakshmi. We all are tend- 
ing to Her as our final abode. This ultimate end 
of all life is Maha-Swaraswati. 


Mother Durga is the all absorbing unity of 
these three aspects. She is our Mother, our Crea- 
tor, upholder and comforter. Let us invoke Her 
solemnly and pray for our ultimate refuge in Her 
Holy Sanctuary. F 
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LOST HORIZONS | 


By LOTIKA GHOSE, BLitt, (Oxon) Dip-in-Ed., (Oxon.) 


F a man gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul, what pro- 
fit shall it be to him? This ques- 
tion naturally rises in the mind 
of those who can resist the dazzle 
of the materialistic promise that 
is made to us in India today. 
The vast lighted horizons of 
i the soul seen by our sages whose 
light has not been denied tc the poorest beggar, the 
most ignorant peasant, are dimmed today, nay, al- 
most eclipsed by the dust raised as thunders by the 
Jagganaut chariot of so-called progress crushing our 
bodies, crushing our souls in its passage. 


And if above all the din and bustle, the dust 
and smoke which has disturbed the age-old peace of 
Indian life, a voice is heard, it is the voice of greed 
asking for more and always more. 





Men starve and machines are bought, huge 
profits are made and. dissipated but the age-old 
poverty of the Indians remains. Economists and 
statisticians show a great rise in the per capita in- 
come but conveniently forget to show the per capita 
of expenditure which might perhaps reveal a deficit 
difficult to cover. 


We are greedy for better standards, but have 
not the money to pay for them, individually or na- 
tionally. The capitalist is greedy for his gains, the 
big officer is greedy for a fat salary, the politician 


_is greedy for office whilst the masses ask for wages 


which will buy bread for his children, for work whicn 
the machine is stealing from them, for shelter over 
their heads and clothes to cover their body. The 
result is that the nation suffers from a dangerous 
unease, the fore-runner of revolution, 


VEDIC SACRIFICE 


And yet from ancient times, since the symbolic 
Vedic sacrifice was made to the chanting of sonorous 
mantras and the singing of hymns, India realised 
that it is only through sacrifice that the riches of 
the spirit, the riches of the world can be gained. So 
the Vedic Rishis invoked the fire of sacrifice. 


“Oh! Prince of Riches, fix always in us that 
in which are the Gods, settle here many herds 
of the begotten son. In us may there be the 
happy things of true inspiration and the mul- 
titude of the large impulsion from which evil is 
far. 

Oh! King, Oh! Fire, let me enjoy by thee 
and thy princehood of the riches many riches in 
many ways; for Oh! Fire of many blessings 
there are many treasures for thy worshipper in 
thee the King." (Rig Veda Mandala vi S 1 
Translated by Sri Aurobindo), | 


The same message transported from the Vedas 
is repeated in the Upanishads, the appeal to Agni, 
the Lord of Sacrifice to lead the worshipper through 


the straight path (rijuh pantha) which avoids the . 


devious ways of sin which excites and hurries man 
leading him away from the good path, which can 
alone lead us to happiness or felicity. 


“Oh! God Agni, knowing all things that are - A 
manifested, lead us by the good path to felicity; 


remove from us the devious at-ractions of sin. 





To thee completest speech of submission we 


would dispose." 
translated by Sri Aurobindo). 


The Gita repeats the same message of sacrifice. a 
“With Sacrifice the Lord of creatures of old | E 


created creatures and said, By this shalt thou 


bring forth (fruits or offsprings): let this be your, 


milker of desires.' " : 


Once again is the fact stressed that throu h | i 


sacrifice alone can our desiers be tru.y fulfilled. 


same truth acts in material as well as spiritual 
things, for truth is one and the same in all things. — 


(Isha Upansshad verse 18 — z 


In fact, as Sri Aurobindo says, the Gita insists that 


not only should Sacrifice, Yajna, be considered the 


most important part of life, but al life, all works 


should be regarded as sacrifice, 


BUDDHISM & SACRIFICE 


Buddhism is also based on sacrifice. 
sacrificed kingly power and riches to seek truth DV 





Buddha 


which suffering can be annihilated and having found 


the truth preached it to his disciples, 


“This, Oh! monks, is the sacred truth of 
sufferings: Birth is suffering, dd age is Suffer- 
ing, sickness is suffering, death is suffering, to be 
united with the unloved is suffering, to be 


separated from the loved is sucfering, in short 


the five-fold clinging to the earth is suffering. . 


“This, oh monks, is the sacred truth of the 
origin of suffering: 


it is the thirst for being 


which leads from birth to birta, together with  . 


lust and desire, which finds gratification here 


and there: the thirst for pleasu-e, the thirst for - 


being, the thirst for power, 


"This, Oh! monks, is the sacred truth of the 
extinction of suffering; the extinction of this 


thirst by complete annihilation of desire, letting 


it go, expelling it, separating oneself from it, 
giving it no room.” 


The goal of Buddhism is not felizity but annihila- 


tion of suffering, but the way is the way of sacrifice 
and so once more we come back to this basic truth 
of Indian life. 


GENESIS OF GREED 


The sacrificer gave to the cosmic gods all his - 
goods and the gods granted to him his prayer, Ac- 
cording to the Gita he who takes without qué te a 
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thief. And so the whole of Indian life was cone —* 
as a ritual of sacrifice, The householder would 
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. take his meal after entertaining his atithi or guest, 
. the housewife after everyone including servants had 
been served. The househoider’s duties, all of a social 
nature, were manifold, and every duty was perform- 
ed as an offering, it being his dharma (a word that 
has a wider connotation than the word religion), The 
_ poor were regarded as Daridra Narayana and any of- 
_ fering made to them was to be made as one would 
. make one's offering at the feet of the deity in the tem- 
ple. The insistence was not on the act, but on the spirit 
in which the act was performed. It was always on 
. the inner rather than the outer that the emphasis 
was laid. With western education it is on the out- 
. ward act that we have learnt to concentrate, and 
. therefore we have become mechanical in our thoughts 
. and actions. The heart remains untouched and the 
' soul unlifted. It is not unnatural therefore that the 
- springs wherefrom rose the power of giving having 
. dried up that soon the giving ceased, till we started 
. to take without giving and greed set in, our demands 
. increased and the satisfaction of this increased de- 
. mand led to social imbalance which contains in ıt 
. the seeds of either revolution or disintegration, 
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— POWER OF SACRIFICE 
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- Åt all supreme moments of her life, India has 
- been guided by this ideal of sacrifice. It was through 
_ the power of sacrifice of her men and women that 
. India was able to free herself from foreign rule 
- without the force of arms. Men and women sacrificed 


f 


_ their lives, embracing death on the scaffold, living 


F in dark cold prison cells, sacrificing their careers, 


facing starvation with their families, dying of 
disease unattended or in free wards in hospitals — 
. disease brought/ on by irregularity, strain and con- 
. tinued living à starvation level,—gladly suffering 
. prison-life with criminals, and facing untold tortures 


. for confessions or for breaking their spirit. And as 
. the spirit of sacrifice spread, under the call of the 


Mahatmaji, men came in hundreds and thousands, — 


. answering the call to sacrifice sometimes their lives, 
. and sometimes their liberty, so that neither bullets 
nor lathis nor arrests could deter them, 


E- It is only ten years since we have won freedom 
..at so much cost and yet already men's hearts have 
$ con cold. The altar lies unlit where the flaming 
e of sacrifice should arise? Men whose words 
. could inspire men and women to face bullets today 
. ean inspire no more. Where lies the ill? Is it be- 
. cause we are following a mirage which will never be 
. converted to reality? Is it because we are victims 
- of false values and have placed our faith in machines 
. valuing them above human life? And above all. is 
t it because we have turned to the West which has 
. taught us to increase our material demands so that 
. we should always remain beggars at her doors? 


' GONE ASTRAY 

| We have forgotten the words of our wise ones, 
. forgotten the way of simplicity, the straight path, 
. Rijuh Pantha, of life lived simply in joy and truth 
and have strayed into the devious paths of sin, always 
. hasting, always unsatisfied, always straining for more 
. and still more. Every nation has its own Dharma 
and what is the swadharma of the West can never 
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be our swadharma. And yet our lives, our institu- 
tions, our very physical environment is being stream- 
lined into the American pattern forgetting the reason 
for which we claimed freedom, 


"Qur ideal is that of Swaraj or absolute auto- 
nomy free from foreign control. We claim the 
right of every nation to live its own by its own 
energies according to its own natüre and ideals, We 
reject the claim of aliens to forceupon us a civi- 
lization inferior to our own or to keep us out of our 
inheritance on the untenable ground of a superior 
fitness——We have brains, we have courage, we have 
an infinite and various national capacity. All we 
need is a field and an opportuntty, „That field and 
opportunity can only be provided by a national Gov. 
ernment, a free socléty and a great Indian culture". 


These were the words of Sri Aurobindo in his 
open letter to his countrymen in July 1909. India 
cannot live by aping the West but must live by her 
own ideals, ideals which great leaders like Mahatma 
Gandhi, Sri Aurobindo, Rabindranath held up before 
us by their precept and example. It is not plans, 
committees and commissions whereby material pros- 
perity can be built up but by sacrifice, gladly and 
willingly offered for the country’s good by India’s 
millions. It is not by demands, by strikes, by slogans 
that the Indian masses can build up their prosperity, 
but by humbly offering to their Motherland their work 


8S worship and accept from the Mother the gift 


which she will give us. This sacrificial work cannot 
be extorted from slaves but be given freely by free 
men. Is that freedom ours? We are slaves to primal 
instincts, to our lusts, slaves to a barren system that 
can never be creative. Greed at one end and hunger 
at the other hold us in fee. 


POWER OF SHRADOHA 


There are two other creative forces that I would 
speak of, valued by our ancients. One is shraddha 
and the other love. The word respect or even 
reverence does not convey the meaning of shraddha. 
It has a much wider and a rather different connota- 
tion. The bond of shraddha is perhaps the most 
creative, the most binding of all bonds, whether in 
the family, the school, the society or the State. It 
is only if the child has shraddha for his parents, the 
student for his teacher, men for each other, and the 
citizen for the State that the family, the State, the 
nation will cohere and not disrupt. It is only if the 
student has shraddha for his teacher that the teacher 
can give his student the best in him. Shraddha is the 
creative bond on which human institutions grow and 
flourish. Perhaps the greatest disruptive force in 
modern India is this loss of shraddha, Little men to 
accomplish their little ends are striking at the basis 
of this quality without which Independent India can- 
not be built on firm foundations, On the one hand 
rapid centralisation is making the individual a mere 
cipher in a complex machinary where his individual 
worth is of no value, where the machine is the master 
robbing him of his employment, hig power of erea- 
tion, his initiative, his very freedom. In the factory, 
in the office, in our schools and colleges, everywhere 
men are slaves tied to the chariot wheels of a so- 
called progress, whipped to run faster and faster 
fearful of lagging behind lest he be crushed out of 
existence. In slaves we can only evoke fear, from 
slaves we can only exact obedience. Shraddha can 
only be freely given by free men to men and institu- 
tions worthy of their shraddha. Mesmerised by so- 
called western progress we pay but lip service to the 
words of our great ones who pointed to us the way 
of toil, the way of simplicity, the way of truth, the 
AS (Continued on Page 201) 
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DIVINE PROPERTY - 


By D. P. SHARMA, LCS. (Retired) 


SCIENTIFIC outlook on life is 
essential. The emergence of man 
on the Earth planet is recent and 
presumably, also the latest from 
a scientific point of view. Perhaps 
the delay in his coming accounts 
for the complexity of his compo- 
sition and character. In the whole 
range of creation, particularly 
the animate creation, he stands out supreme. To 
quote the words of Tennyson he is “the roof and 
crown of creation"—a self-assumed title no doubt, 
but nevertheless an honest, undisputed title. While 
scientists claim superiority of man over animal, the 
philosophers do not like to be out-distanced in the 
race. Some of them venture to go near enough to 
claim kinship with God: others loudly proclaim 
identity. The condemnation of man by man is also 
not less emphatic. Many consider that man is no 
better, if not worse, thari beast and feel ashamed 
rightly or wrongly of his recent ancestry. 


“MAN IS MAN" 


I am inclined to take the line of the least re- 
sistance. I do not dispute what others say. I simply 
stick to the basic, inescapable fact that man is man. 
He is neither beast nor God—God as a Spirit or as 
a Personal Being. He just belongs to a different 
grade and order of existence. 


If we take a consistent view of life, and do 
not deny his recent animal ancestry, we cannot, by 
any canon of logic, deny him the right of claiming 
future divinity as well. The points of contact  bet- 
ween man and animal are unquestionably many. 
Can we not, by the same process of reasoning, see 
that the possibility of his rise is also infinite? 

The ethos of man is both chaotic and creative. 
As the former, he has not only his possibilities but 
also his danger—the danger of defeat and death, It 
is up to him, endowed as he is with the freedom of 
action and the freedom of conscience, to raise him- 
self. The measure of his defeat is the measure of his 
failure to gain ascendency over the beast, His 
failure is his spiritual death. As the latter ie. as 
creative, he finds his vocation. To fulfil it is to be 
human, The purpose of his existence is to create 
and to contribute and not to rot and decay. Our 
every day experiences of life prove that it is so. He 
ee dangerously backward and hopefully for- 
ward. 


EVOLUTIONARY URGE 


Now, what I have realised is that there are 
ways and means open to man by which a higher 
stage of evolution can be reached by him. But 
there must be a preparation—a very serious and 
strenuous preparation,—for it, Transition is from 
stage to stage, from grade to grade. And every tran- 
sition needs adjustment, training, disposition and 
discipline. Therefore, his instruments, equipments 
and supplies have got to be augmented, refined and 
perfected to suit new conditions, new demands. 

There is a very deep-seated and well-grounded 























belief that the evolutionary urge in man is impel- 
ling him to a richer, rounder, filler and freer life. 
If he is greater and better than seast, he must prov 
himself to be so. 2 JE 


"CHARACTER"—ITS MEA NING E. 


To me it seems that there is only one distinc- 
tive element that can justify that claim of man 
It is character. I have often puszled, however, what 
this simple English word “character” stands for. 
Some of the dictionary meanings are:—"Peculiai 
qualities of a man, property etc etc.” $i 


It is noticeable that none of these meaning 
gives us that clear idea which the single wore 
‘character’ suggests. When we speak or think of 4 
man of character we always ccnjure up the image 
of a man possessing certain distinctive qualities, bu 
what we are not always quite elear about is what 
those traits are. If we expand this idea a little 
then it becomes quite obvious shat certain specia 
qualities or attributes or properties as I prefer to cal 
them go to constitute character and to the exten 
he is lacking in any or all of fhem he is unable t 
establish either his superiority over animal or hi 
kinship and identity with God, 


THE ETHICAL MAN 


If we now eliminate the common traits bet 
ween man and animal then we should not fail to se 
that character emerges into a mew light. It become 
quite patent that it is groundec in moral principle: 
In common parlance we often bosely talk of immo 
rality in the sense of sexual irregularities. This i 
obviously a very restricted meaning. Every — 
ment of ethical laws is an act of immorality. Thef 
murder and so on and so forth are not less imme 
ral acts than adultery, incest, e;c. i 

A close and searching ana ysis leads me to th 
conclusion that moral laws, made by man for obser 
vance by man, for the regulation of his relation 
with others of his kind as well with the entire ani 
mal creation constitute the corner-stone of his lift 
It is his knowledge of good and evil that places hir 
on a higher level. It is precise y his own advanc 
towards his own free fashioninz of life that mus 
ultimately matter. It is the ethácal man who stand 
above animal. 


GEETA & CHARACTER | 
Lately, as I was going through the Geeta, th 
first three slokas of its sixteerth chapter suddenl 
revealed to me more forcefully than anything els 
had ever done before the hidden meaning of th 
word character. The eighteen kinds of daivi sampati 
(divine property) enumerated therein go to th 
making of man’s character, These qualities are: * 
(1) Fearlessness, (2) Ceanness of Ufe, (3 


Steadfastness, (4) Charity, (5)  Self-restratm 
(6) Devotion, (7) Study, (8) Austerity (9) Uf 
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_ rightness, (10) Harmlessness, (11) Truth, (12) 
- Absence of Anger, (13) Exercise of the Right 
— Kind of Energy, (14) Forgiveness, (15) Fortitude, 
= (16) Purity, (17) Absence of Hatred and (18) 
_ Absence of Pride. 

E . These are the traits that must be developed. 
If course, it is not possible to acquire all of them, 
ll at once. We have to strive for them. In very rare 
ases, indeed, all of them are found in any particu- 
ar individual and even those of them that are 
found are not found in the same degree. * 


= No more words are I think necessary to bring 
ut the distinction between man and animal. It 
ill be seen that man, in every walk and condition 
f life, needs all these qualities or properties. He has 
D pay no gold for their acquisition. By his own in- 
ividual efforts he can acquire them. Training in his 
cation, his ability to determine the course of 
vents, to co-operate in the workshop of reality are 
onditioned by his own creative genius, 

ARVODAYA & LIFE 

. 8a rodaya of Mahatma Gandhi’s conception, I 
ake it, aims at an all-round improvement of our 
fe, as the meaning of the word  Sarvodaya itself 
nplies. We cannot—and I feel emphatic about it— 
‘ing about any improvement in any sphere, be it 
ucational, administrative or any other unless and 


we improve the moral tone and tenor of our 
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10w how to make a god of yourself. Man has to 
squire character and not animality or divinity. 
iracter, which is another name for ‘Divine Pro- 


erty,’ is the hall-mark of humanity. In its acquisi- 
on and development lies the fulfilment of our voca- 
on..He who has acquired it is the best of judges 
nongst us. Progress, prosperity and peace of man- 
nd depend upon a proper understanding of man 
' man 


AST, PRESENT & FUTURE 


- The key to a man’s future (it is true of a na- 
on’s future as well) lies in his past. He who loses 
s past loses his future. It goes without saying that 
cannot be recreated. But, as I have said, there is 
) escape from it either. If we are to rise as a nation 
e must live in the present for the future. Wisdom 
's in giving up what is bad and sticking to what is 
bod in our past. Past should be a support, a guide 
at never a companion, Constant companionship 
ith the past leads to intellectual and spiritual de- 
iy and death. Ideas change with the passage of 
me. We must move in tune with the march of time. 
~ But it would be fatal to break ourselves com- 
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pletely away from certain basic principles —however 
ancient they may be. Individualism is the preroga- 
live of every man and nation. If we go on merely 


imitating others, we cease to be what we are. The 
pattern of our future must not be woven on a Rus- 
Sian or an American loom, A rich and proud legacy 


has been left to us. Not in arrogance, not in pride 


but in humility and sincerity we can also say that 
we have something to glve. It is a moral and spiri- 
tual legacy. We can distribute freely without getting 
poorer by doing so. If need be—and in many spheres 
need arises, —we should borrow, adopt and adapt, 
but should never do anything which is likely to in- 
jure our cherished principles and independence, 


AGE OF SCIENCE 


Let peace and happiness go with our message. 
The world stands on the brink of extinction. It is 
precariously poised. It is trembling between hope and 
fear. The supramental forces of light must be help- 
ed to gather strength and momemtum so that the 
devilish forces of darkness be dispersed and destroyed. 
A very critical stage has been reached by man. 
Science will be nescience, worse than black magic, if it 
be misused. We must combine to give a determined 
fight but our fight must always be on a higher, cleaner 
and securer plane. Principles and ideals must never 
be compromised. And in our fight we need the aid 
of the “divine-property” in the sense in which the 
Geeta defines it. | 
DO GOOD TO OTHERS 

Man must acquire the ability to get over the 
barriers created by geography, history, politics, reli- 
gion etc, etc. In his ignorance, he so pathetically 
clings to them and to his caste, colour and creed 
that he gets into the habit of thinking that they 
are essential to his progress and prosperity. Man . 
must transcend these limitations, The superman of 
our conception is not a regimented man or a robot. 
In freedom of thought our duty should be perform- 
ed—the duty that instils in us the sense of pleasure 
and privilege of doing good to others, Our Motto, 
sarvabhoote hitarthe, must always remain un- 
changed. The cry for peace should not be a cry in 
the wilderness. Without peace, the progress and 
prosperity of mankind is  unthinkable, impossible. 
A man or a nation is an enemy of mankind that is 
actively engaged in its annihilation. Peace is not a 
negative or passive attitude of mind, It has positive 
contents and in abundance they will be found in the 
eighteen elements of character to which I have re- 
ferred. 
—— E 

* I make no attempt, however, to elaborate the 
underlying . meaning of these eighteen elements of charac- 
ter. Any attempt of the kind will make the article too un- 
wieldy. I simply wish to mention, in passing, that I have 
taken a certain amount of liberty with the English trans- 
lation of some of the Sanskrit words to suit my pre- 
sent purpose without in any way hurting their origina) 
intention and technical meaning. 


















Aeonology: A Study That 
Herald Human Unity - 


By Dr. IMMANUEL OLSVANGER 
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Dr. Immanuel Olsvanger, the most renowned 
Sanskrit scholar of Israel, is also the Chairman 
of Israel-India Association, Dr, Olsvanger has 
visited India several times, and he counts Sri 
Nehru and Dr. Radhakrishnan among his 
friends, He has translated the Geeta in 
Hebrew. Dr. Olsvanger in this article dives 
deep into the mysteries of the Infinite in 
Space and Time and reveals his feeling of 
oneness with it. He says that this aeonological 
insight will enable man “to forget all petty 
quarrels between man and man, State and 
State, between warring desires and passions, 
and he will no longer be bewildered, torn and 
restless, for there will reign in his soul a beati- 
fic peace, firm as the changeless Aeon.” 





HIS essay intends to express some 
thoughts and feelings experienced 
by its author recently or in days 
gone by. It is not aiming at 
probing the depths of any exact 
science, nor at evolving any rigid 
philosophical system. It searches 
a spiritual approach, perhaps, to 

> find a link between myself and 
the Universe in which I live. I shall not indulge in 
sentiments thought out or in ingenious speculations. 
Rather shall I endeavour to express such sentiments 
and thoughts that grow on the field of the mind 
which strives to know and to experience Truth Eter- 
nal ie, Truth not limited by boundaries of Space 
and Time. Which is deciding: felt experience or 
proved knowledge ? I cannot tell We may experience 
something that is void of reality. But knowledge, too, 
may pluck its fruits from trees that grow, but not 
from earthly roots. Thus, the science kat ezochen, 
le. mathematics, is building its palace on a founda- 
tion which has no palpable reality. The point, the 
line, the tri-dimensional figures, with which geometry 
deals, are but abstract imaginations having no real 
existence. How strange that even in numbers created 
by our own human mind, there are properties gene- 
rally accepted as being true, and still that very 
human mind cannot adduce an indebatable proof of 
these properties in spite of the most ingenious 
attempts of the greatest mathematicians through 
centuries ! One example will suffice : the 
famous Fermat-assertion that the equation 

n n 





a b — C 
admits of no solution ur positive integer numbers in 
case n» 2. This has been proved for many values of 
n, but no general proof for all its values could as yet 
be found. 
THE UNKNOWABLE WORLD 
Thus, the world in which we live and upon the 
knowledge of which we depend in our daily life, has 
not as yet revealed to us its secrets, the example 














adduced being one of a host of much graver moments, 
in this or other fields. But I feel, and I cannot ws | 
up this feeling, that beyond the world apprehendec `] 
by our senses, there is a wider world, complicated 
and rich, unknowable to us because of the inadequacy 
of our five senses, and that in that world are hidden 
elements and their combinations that can produc 
forms of beauty, apprehended by nother sense, just " 
as hues and tunes combine to form works of art to” 
please our eyes and ears. And thet other world 
its, possible, Art, which we with dur senses cannot 
even imagine, is agitating my soul not because such 
is my whimsical wish, but because shat intuitive feel. 
ing grows from the depth of my ner being. ' 
pism? No, for I fear nothing and have no need to 
escape from anything. That word which neither ` 
brightens nor lightens, is but mockery, whereby 

scoffer himself escapes with selfcomplacency thes 
labour of lifting the veil! vi 


THE ETERNAL QUESTION s E 


Man is constantly treading cifferent paths. J 
his search after the secret of the Jniverse and after | 
that of himself as part of the Uriverse. A 

The biblical story of Adam, the first man, relates 
the first step of this search. He ived a short time, 
happy and blissful, knowing his place which was the 
All. And only after having tastec from the tree of. 
erring knowledge, the All became estranged to him. 
Then did he hide amongst the trees of the Garden 
of Heaven. Then in a voice thurdering, command- 
ing a clear reply the Ancient of Days called out to 
him: “Where art Thou?" And he, the man, knew 
it no longer and gave answer in tottering ‘words, . 
perturbed in soul and mind, fillec with fear an 4 
shame, to that clear and simple question: “Man; 
where art Thou?” This is an eternal question, 
directed to us always and everywhere, and claims an. 
answer. “Where am I?" I crave to know where 1 
am, where in Space and where in Time? As relating 
Time, the one simple reply to this question would. 
seem to be: “I am in this present generation", But. 
at once a difficulty arises, What is a generation ?. 
We are used to divide History in epochs and gene- 
rations, There is one epoch, of which we know prac-- 
tically nothing and which we cal the ees 
age, ” 

We are apt to forget that “prehistoric man” 
never knew that he lives in a “prehistoric age”! € 
was for him the last and highest scage of civilization. 
We say, he was “primitive”, “savage”, void of know- 
ledge, Yet they, ain prehistoric savages, have left 1 
us a mighty cultural heritage, viz. language! A heri- 
tage, to which nothing new, nothing essentially new, 
has been added ‘since the time those prehistoric | 
savages have created it, God knows how, “and hap- 
pily He too knows not"! Whenever new words are 
required for new conceptions, we ean only search in 1 
the inherited treasury and coin a word by chame 
and combining elements found in -t, or by bor 
from other languages or reborrowing from 
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‘what they had borrowed from us. No new word-root 


has been created in historic times, but for some 


À 


Stray sound imitations or words of fanciful fictions, 
€g. Swifts Lilliput, or adaptation of proper names, 
œg. Volt, Ampere, or again some modern abbrevia- 
tions like U.S.A., UNESCO, etc. E. 

- The attempts to create artificial languages, the 
80 called Linguae Philisophicae of the 17th and 18th 
‘centuries, have miserably failed. (One should men- 
. Won in this connection the purely artificial gramma- 
tical terminology created by Panini), The savage, 
prehistoric man, was, then, endowed with a subtle 
intellectual, intuitive, gift which will never again be 
‘granted to this or any future generation, Thus, our 
present generation is still walking, at least in one 
sense, in the light of the genius of "the prehistoric 
oo" 


AN EMPTY PHRASE | 
_ Where, then, is the beginning of this our “pre- 
sent generation”? This appears to be but an empty 


phrase. One generation springs from remotest anti- 
quity, having flown and constantly flowing into a 
distant Future; the same river with ever-changing 
waters! What, indeed, is the ^present generation"? 
Do those who died during the last, say, five years or 
those who will be born five years hence, belong to it 
or not? Nay, this thing called "Present" is but an 
immaterial plane, through which the eternally evolv- 
ing events pass. Our personally experienced lives are 
'ombined of reminiscences of a Past, relatively near 
or remote, and expectations of a Future. relatively 
near or remote. If, however, instead of "our genera- 
tion”, I speak of the Aeon in which the human race 
nd all in the Universe is continuously evolving as in 
one indivisible Unit of Time, then everything assumes 
a new aspect; now I know another answer. to the 
(Question : "Where .am I?" I am in the Aeon, that 
Stupendous unit of Time and Space, immovable and 
in which everything moves, Indeed, does Time move? 
With what speed? The absurdity of this last question 
roves the absurdity of the idea of moving Time. 
From now on, I know and feel: I am a contem- 
jorary of all that lives in this Aeon, be it in prehis- 
‘orice ages or in those of the most remote Future. 
*eople of all ages T know and feel to be my contem- 
les. They surround me, talk to me, educate me, 
rrespective of their separation from me in Time and 
space. Their joys and sorrows I experience as being 
my own. All sections of the Aeon influence each 
ther, even the Future the Present ! For it is in anti- 
pation and in foretaste of a future satisfaction of 
mself or posterity that man of Art and Science 
yorks and labours. 
A LOFTY ADVENTURE 
-. I have no doubt that the day will come when 
nan wil ascend to descend on the moon and on the 
Janets. Knowing full well that this end will be 
ichieved in a more or less distant Future, men of 
diverse, fields of Science are working today for the 
attainment of this lofty adventure. I do equally 
jelieve, on the basis of rational thought, in a future 
nterchange of messages between the widely sepa- 


Ee 


pwee ght-years. 
But it need not; a message sent from the earth to a 
lanet circling round the Syrius would return to 
arth in but sixteen years. In any case, however, a 
message would be sent to a planet whilst we see it 
as it was years or decades or centuries ago. For, 
whilst gazing at the starry sky, we see as if on its 
surface shining bodies as they were in the Past, an 

not one single one as it is in our Present, i= 
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Take the familiar constellation of the Great 
Bear, those seven luminaries filling us, with aesthetic 
elevation, one of whom is 220 light-years distant 
from us, another 80 and yet another 50! The figure 
of that constellation, as it appears to the onlooker 
of the northern hemisphere, was never in reality 


such as it seems. And all of them united by some 


power of magical illusion to delight my obsessing eyes 


in what seems to me one section of Space in what 
seems to me to be the Present. To the left of it, I 


can Observe, through the telescope, the mighty 
nebula whose rays have left it 6000,000 years ago to 
fall on the retina of my eye just now! Again, to 
the right of the Bear I see, even without aid, the 
nebula of the Andromeda, whose rays started on 
their journey to me some 1,500,000 years ago! ‘Let 
us look and meditate on this glorious page of the 


Book of the Aeon: who with a heart of flesh in his 


breast will not be profoundly stirred by the unfathom- 
able, ineffable majesty of that infinite, in Time and 
Space united, all-overwhelming Aeon? 


DIVINE AEON'S CITIZEN 


Whenever I meditate on it in a clear night, when 
from above I see nothing but signals from severally 
distant Pasts, I feel: I am a citizen of this Divine 
Aeon; it is my place, my “here”, it is my generation, 
my "now"! I further ask: are we humans the only 
being endowed with mind and spirit in this volumin- 
ous Infinitude ? There is no cause for us to enter- 
tain such an arrogant presumption which, in addi- 
tion, makes us feel lost and bewildered, Life, mind 
and spirit, diffused everywhere in this terrestrial 
globe, from the profundities of the ocean up to the 
highest strata of the atmosphere, in micro-organisms, 
plants, animals, seems to be the very essence of 
Nature working in the Aeon, and there is no reason 
to believe that there are no Sapientes somewhere 
else in the vastness of its realm, Sapientes whose 
organisms are suited to live under other conditions 
than those prevalent on our Earth. 


TOWARDS WORLD UNITY 


Thus, I find a reply to that initial biblical ques- 
tion addresed to man: “Where art Thou ?” I am in 


the Aeon and of the Aeon! Does it make me small 


and insignificant vis-a-vis such grandeur? Bodily, 
measured by inches and seconds, yes! But spiri- 


tually it makes me great, for I embrace with my 


mind the whole of the vast extension ! My soul be- 
comes a mirror, in which all the parts of the Aeon, 
in Space and in Time, are reflected, Should one ask: 


“of what use in this insight in Space-Time Unity of 


the Aeon ?" I shall reply: “It is of no use on the 
market-place: but its value is immense, educating 
man's soul to realise its essence in a new light, trans- 
lucent, sublime. 

In this aeonological insight, once it becomes 
indwelling in man without detracting him from 
the duties of his daily life, man will forget all 
petty quarrels, between man and man, between 
State and State, between. warring desires and pas- 
sions, and he will no longer be bewildered, torn 
and restless, for there will reign in his soul a beati- 
fic peace, firm as the peace of the changeless 
Aeon. Mankind, illumined by that insight, will 
strive in cooperation to attain its highest purpose. 
Then, the family of nations, divided by different 
languages of speech, united in the one language 
of the heart, will resemble one united orchestra, 
each playing its own specific instrument in a sym- 
phony of thanks to the Spirit permeating the 
Aeon. That will be a symphony of insurpassable 
beauty, if only each player will keep his eye fired 
on the baton of the Conductor who resides in him 
because He resides always and everywhere in the 

. Aeon, 
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EAVING aside the States of the 
Soviet Union, which are now 
within the sphere of Russian in- 
fluence, the rest of Asia can be 
said to consist of three main cul- 
tural worlds—the World of India 
in the centre with ramifications 
in South-Eastern and Central 

| Asia; the World of China, , with 
extensions in the Far-East (including Korea, Japan 
and Viet-Nam); and the Arab World in Western 
Asia, within whose orbit through Islam have come 
Turkey, Iran and the Turki peoples of Central Asia, 
as well as Pakistan, Malaya and Indonesia, and 
partly India. In these three particular domains 
were created three distinct ways of life, which 
still embrace a large number of peoples, and they 
are active forces in the life and civilisation of Asia. 
The world of China was profoundly influenced 
by the world of India through Buddhism and 
Indian thought and some of the Indian sciences 
and arts and crafts; and it is now becoming clear 
that the world of China also to some extent in- 
fluenced that of India, but this matter is one which 
has got to be investigated into more closely. There 
was an influence from India in the formative period 
of the culture which we connect with the Arab world 
and Islam, particularly in thought and science. On 





the last 1000 years profoundly modified the life and 
thought of India, particularly in Northern India, and 
has added new elements into the synthesis of In- 
dian civilisation. 


TWO GEOGRAPHICAL & ETHNIC UNITS 


India and Arabia are two self-contained geogra- 
phical units in the South and West of Asia, and they 
present more a series of contrasts than agreements 
in their physical situation. India is a land of many 
climates and shows a remarkable variety—it is more 
like a continent than a single country. But Arabia is 
largely uniform with its wide deserts and barren 
hills, and deep river valleys (Wadis) which during 
a brief spell in the course of the year receive some 
rain and then there is vegetation. Except for a number 
of oases, which are scattered all over the country, 
with their rills of water or wells and gróves of the 
date-palm, Arabia is a country virtually denuded of 
vegetation, excepting in certain parts like the sea- 
board tracts along West Arabia. and in South Arabia. 
Some aromatic plants grow in Arabia, and one of 
the exports from Arabia has been incense of various 
sorts. 


The variety and exuberance of Nature in India 
has been responsible for a high civilisation having 
developed in the country; and in the formation of 


four at least, have participated. Through the ‘fusion 


of these peoples and their cultures, and welded by 


the genius of the Aryans and their Sanskrit lan- 


guage, a uniform type of civilisation has develop 
in India binding all the various races. "a 


In Arabia the population is more homoge neo 
It belongs to a single branch ef the white race, i 


. Semitic Arabs in two ramifications—that of the Ne 


thern and Central Arabs, and that of the Southe 
Arabs, who are also known as Himyarites or § 
baeans. The Arabs developed “heir primitive way - 
life based on the economy of a pastoral and nom 
dic people. With their flocks o? sheep and their he 
of camels, and latterly of ho-ses, the Arabs mo 
from place to place, from casis to oasis, and t 
developed the elements of their nomadic — cul 5 
which could not create anything great or origina’ 
the entire period of antiquity. Since their cour 
was not productive, the Arabs of the outlying af 
particularly in South Arabia, in West Arabia and 
North Arabia, as well as aleng the Persian G 
developed trade and business, and they special 
in the business of carrying commodities from . 


trading people who are required to mee 
nations, the Arabs quite early developed an alert 
of mind and a power of adaotability, besides a $] 
of adventure, which became some of the great 
sets in their life and character. The peop f At 
came in touch with the highly civilised 

the Mesopotamian Valley, where one of the g 
est original civilisations was started by the am 
Sumerian people. These were later on influencec 
an early branch of the Semitic people from | A] 
and Syria, known as the *Akkadians," and | 
Akkadians ultimately absorbed the original S 
rian people of Mesopotamia and adopted their 
gion and culture, but they imposed their own 
guage. These Akkadians became the ancient E 
lonian people, with a language akin to Arabic 
with a religion and culture which belonged tc 
Sumerians. The Arabs proper of Arabia came 
influenced by their kinsmen, these Babylonians. 
were also influenced by th» Jews from Palesti: 
well as by the Southern Arabs or Himyarites. 
also, as à country on the cther side of the Ret 
and linked up with Arabia in the North, influ 
the Arabs to some extent. For the greater pal 
the first thousand years before Christ, the Are 
the South, the Himyarites particularly, had — 
tions with India (South India and the De 
through sea-borne trade. Ht was thus primaril 
way of the sea that in ancient pre-Christian | 
the Arabs of South Arabie came in touch wit 
people of India. 


INDIAN THOUGHT TRAVELS WESTWARI 
Indian civilisation was taking its definite 


during the early centuries of the first mille 
before Christ, and Indian thought travelled 
ward through Iran into Greece during the | 


before 500 B.C. but evideatly the Arabs as & 
YER 
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a, mainly through Iran, Already in 
the Koran, which is one of the old- 


d from India. A fruit like the coconut, a vege- 
Jle like the brinjal, a condiment like the ginger, 
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much as other 
Koranic Islam owned a great 
hammad. The 





mstwwuf or sufism, was developed owing to 
es from other ways of thinking. This began 
t the Muslim Arab ming and spiritual aspira- 





‘Being; and this idea was rendered into 
8 Pana fi-llah, During the first two decades 
th century A.D., the Sufi saint and sage 
al-Hallaj, who was of Iranian origin but 
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m of its individuality by merging into the 





TWO OCEANS MEET 


This was not understood by the orthodox Mus- 
lims of Iran, and to suggest the identification of the 


human soul with the Supreme Spirit was considered 


to be blasphemy, The orthodox Mollas and others 
accused Mansur al-Hallaj of preaching a doctrine 
contrary to Islam ; and there was a protracted tria] 
for two years, and finally Mansur al-Hallaj was 


condemned to a cruel death for blasphemy. But 
although Mansur al-Hallaj was put to death, his. 


ideas came to enrich Islamic thought and mysticism, 
and later on Sufiism or Tasawwuf, which was looked 
upon as heterodox and anti-Koranic, was brought 
within the range of higher Islamic thought and 


Islamic orthodoxy by the great Islamic Philosopher | 
Al-Ghazzali. In severa] other matters, some Indian - 


of both Hinduism and Islam came to be poetically 
described as Majma*u-1- Bahrain, or "the Union of 
the Two Oceans", which expression (in Sanskrit 


Apart from this Spiritual domain through 
Sufiism, India influenced also the Arab Sciences. In 


The Arabs called the numerals, as 
the decimal basis which they obtained from India, 
the Rakam al-Hind or "Indian Figures", ang the 
world of Europe adopted this decima] system of 
writing numerals. 
this directly from the Arabs, and as they did not 
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A view of the Allahabad Fort 


HISTORIC FORTS OF UTTAR PRADESI 
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M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., University of Lucknow. i 


N former times, Uttar Pradesh wa* 
studded with forts of all kinds, 
forts of stones, of brick and of 
mud, built by rulers, big and small, 
no less than by baronical chiefs and 
petty land-owners. Apart from 
cities which were usuaily walled 
and fortified, even villages were 
! often turned into fortresses by local 
chieftains whose mud-built casties could afford 
the much-needed protection to tne inhabitants in 
times of war, confusion and anarchy. The character 
of the alluvial Gangetic plain made fortification es- 
sential to the security of the main approaches. Rocky 
ridges and elevated mounds, deep jungles and circui- 
tous pathways, river confluences and strategic cross- 
roads—all favoured the growth of both isolated place 
fortresses and large and magnificent fortress cities, 
devised for military purposes. The frequent wars 
and invasions, not to speak of the kaleidoscopic 
changes in the political fortunes of the local people. 
made the forts the rallying points of kingdoms and 
empires all through the ages from the ancient times 
down to the British conquest. 


ANCIENT FORTS 


_Nearly all the ancient fortresses of Uttar Pra- 
desh are now mere mounds of deSolation and heaps 
of ruins. Some of them were demolished and rebuilt 
in the medieval period. Broken mud ramparts and 


bastions are the only reminders of what once US 
to be massive fortifications in the bygone aai 
Garhwa, a fort of the Gupta Age. 25 miles sol 
west of Allahabad, is now, for example, no bet! 
than a mass of wreck. Again, the excavations 
Kausambi, once the capital of the Vatsa Kingde 
have brought to light the remains of an extensive Ti 
with a circuit of 23, 100 ft., «he ramparts where 
were 30 to 35 ft. high and the bastions being hig: 
still. Take another instance. The fort of Kara, 9l 
in the days of Jaichandra of Kanauj, is equally 
pidated, as are the earthen fortifications of Jha: 
the ancient Pratisthanpuri, on the other side 
Ganga, opposite Akbar’s fort at Allahabad. * 
high mounds in different parts of Uttar Pradesh $ 
indicate the forgotten vestiges of ancient forts 
kingdoms like HastinaPur, Mathura, Kanauj, Kos 
Kashi, Kausambi and Prayag. 


ELEGANT MEDIEVAL FORTS 


The medieval forts of Uttar Pradesh are gener 
of solid sandstone. The wails are thick, while 
bastion and ramparts are stern and formida 
Construction used to be as ingenious as it 
elegant. From the base to the top the stone W 
were joined by strong iron rings so closely that | 
a hair could not find its way into the joints. AJ 
however. from the skilful enzineeriag, the forts ' 


designed and built Jike pieces of fine architec ui 
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es like fosses, battlements, embrasures, machi- 
ns stringcourses, towers, kiosks, cupolas, gate- 
'ays and decorated palaces and mosques which ex- 
Ibit a new trend in Indo-Islamic architecture. 


'ength and beauty were combined so dexterously as 


























? give the forts a pleasing appearance, 
AUNPUR FORT 
P y 


ay mong the early medieval forts of Uttar Pradesh 
at of Jaunpur stands in a class by itself, Even 
ough most part of it is in a ruined state, it has still 
bid ng interest of its own. The town of Jaunpur, 
uated on the river Gomti, thirty-four miles north- 
st of Varanasi, was one of the strategic outposts 
hich Firuz Tughluq, the Sultan of Delhi, established 
ant to be the eastern bulwark of the Delhi Sul- 
ate, was strong and purposeful, Its style, at once 
la i elegant, exercised not a little influence on the 
* architecture of the age, Essentially Muslim in 


S in such a manner as reflected a subtle blend of 
best of the two styles, The aesthetic excellence in 


conception of the fort, which is still faintly trace- 


js 


refinement and self-exaltation of the Sharqi rulers 
ler whose brilliant rule Jaunpur became the Shiraz, 
prime centre of art and learning of India, 

; The fort is now little more than a wreckage. Even 
je parts which bad escaped destruction at the 
ds of Sultan Sikandar Lodi at the end of the 
eenth century were dismantled by the British after 
of 1857. Even the stone walls were pulled 
1. With them was demolished the fine Sharqi 
ce in the fort — the Chihil Satun, or hall of torzy 
rs built by Ibrahim Sharqi. The fort itself con- 
the impression of an irregular quadrangle, Begun 
iruz Tughlüq and finished by Ibrahim Naik 
dak, it occupies the site of the older Hindu strong- 
of Kerakot, 
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he fort of Agra, a memorable example of Ak- 
style of architecture, is a peari in a setting of 
ning red sandstone. Facing the waters of the 
ina, this noble stronghold, the finest of its class 


tar Pradesh, breathes of the wars, the conquests 
i 1e imperial glory of the Great Mughals, and 
rs ! in stone and marble, the epic splendours of the 
S of Akbar, Jahangir, Shahianan and Aurangzch 
8 whose time Agra was, for long, the metropolis 
ar lung empire stretching from Afghanistan to 
from the Deccan to Kashmir, 
"he fort at Agra, a mile and a half in circum- 
è, Spreading crescentwise along thé right bank 
muna was built by Akbar on SO vast à scale that 
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heir position were j ced graceful 
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five lakhs 


the middle of the fourteenth century. Its fort, 


racter, it yet embodied the purely indigenous fea- 


? in its pitifully devastated state, is expressive of - 
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out eight years (1565-73) and cost thirty- 
of rupees to complete. The fort marks the 
site of an older Rajput Citadel, called Badalgarh, 
Which was demolished to make room for Akbar’s 
new fort. Of the four gateways, the so-called Amar 
Singh Gate on the south and the Delhi Gate on the 
north are the most important, The river gate and the 
north-east gate are now Closed and no longer in use. 





The stronghold is enclosed by two massive and lofty. 


walls, loop-holed and embattled all along. Such was 


the strength of the fort that in Mughal times it was 
deemed absolutely impregnable, es 


MUGHAL BUILDING ART 


_ According to the Ain-i-Akbari, Akbar built inside 
the fort over five hundred buildings of red sandstone, 
but most of them were later demolished by his grand- 
son, Shahjahan, to make room for his luxuriously 
designed and ornamented marble edifices, But, the 
so-called Jahangiri Mahal, one of Akbar’s own palaces, 
is still happily preserved, It is remarkable for the 
grace and vigour which animated the great buiider's 
Style of architecture, [ts heavy brackets, decorated 
terraces, projecting eaves, Serpentine struts, crenellat- 


ed panels, oblong recesses and stately pillars, not to — 


speak of the trabeated System of construction charac- 
teristic of Hindu architecture, are all illustrative of 
the broadminded tolerance and aesthetic taste of a 
great statesman who sought to evolve a national schoo] 
of architecture of which both the Hindus and the 
Muslims could be proud, 


But, it is Shanjahan who created most of the 
sumptuous buildings inside the fort. His works of art 
in marble, which have eclipsed the sandstone struc- 
tures of his grandfather, mark a phase of construc- 
tion of extraordinary delicacy and grandeur, If Ak- 
bar’s style had marked the ePic age of Mughal archi- 
tecture, that of his z'andson ushered in its lyric age. 
Shahjahan’s buildings, which were more Persianizéd 
than Indian in style, embody features which herald 
the émergerce of a new age of “Picture” architecture 
in his reign. Pietra dura’ inlay, ornate dado, cusped 
arch, bulbous dome, tapering pillar, voluted bracket 
capital and foliated bases give the marble creations 
& bewitching aspect reminiscent of the Golden Age 
of Mughal building art. 

ALLAHABAD FORT 
The impressive fort of Allahabad is the most 
capacious of its type built by Akbar. In his reign, 
it rivalled, in design and elegance, even the metro- 
politan fort of Agra. Its foundation was laig by the 
Emperor in 1583. Owing to its location on the con- 
fluence of the Ganga and Yamuna, the fort is neces- 


. Sarily of the triangular shape of a wedge or segment 


of à circle. Its sombre battlemented walis of red 
sandstone are às imposing as those of Agra. It had 
hein (Continued on Page 199) 
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By Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR, MA, PhD | 


DUCATION perhaps invites more took his usual morning walk by the side of he 
serious sermons, both oral and toria Memorial Building could not say whether x 
written, than any other subject was anything at the top of she dome. DE 


ue 
yas pee ee Me line What has been said above would convey a 

Annual and Special Convocations idea of the general knowledge and alertness of 

of Universities when more than possessed by even the best of our students. Re 

two to thrée dozens of the very ing the average type of students my idea is base 

elect illumine the subject every the examination of the answer-papers Of tne 

year, and more than two hundred reported speeches candidates of several Un es eo 
of less distinguished persons presiding over the prize passed the B.A. Examinations and ae nad 
distribution of Annual days of Colleges and Schools, be looked upon as types et studen — oft 
we have high-level conferences of both official and University has distinguished DY —— A 
non-official type which serve as occasions for high- education. Regarding the knowledge of the suk 
sounding disquisitions on almost every branch and matter displayed by the answer, it Map J yo 
aspect of education. I have no intention therefore, ral estimate if I say that nct less than E * 
of adding one more to this large number of ponder- dents are ignorant of facts which should have 
ous discourses. I propose to give the reader only a known to a Matriculate of our days As TOP 
few rambling thoughts and some staggering revela- knowledge of English, mistakes in the Spena 
tions. simple words and violation of simple rules of | 
mar can only be described as horrible and she 


1 shall begin with the students, for as a tree is in the extreme. More than half of the M.A. € 
known by its fruits, any system of education is best nees in a University (outside Bengal) have | 
judged by its products. I shall begin with the very ‘throne’ as ‘thrown’ and ‘caste’ as ‘cast.’ T 
pick of students. The Public Service Commission calls tolerate when Asoka “was succeeded Bindusara 
for interview, for a test of general knowledge and «was ascended the throne,” but when the t 
outlook, only a small number who Secure higher which “he was ascended” was “thrown” upon 
marks than the rest in a written examination. As head. and the age-old "casse" was “cast” upor 
Hos examinations are held for appointment to face, I gave up all hope of our future hopeful 
higher Government posts, naturally the persons se- — 
lected for interview represent the very best students But I found little relef when confronted 
yr pea | | the highest academic degree combined wi 

of the year.: Now the experience I have gathered search. A First Class First i MA. Examinatic 
from such interviews regarding the knowledge and An T t I dia Histof 4 Culture a voti 
alertness of the students would have been most r d e » * th $ E dpi f th Universit 
amusing if they were not really painful revelations ——— d hh Pis "Pet ue kd p ndidate y t. 
of the intellectual calibre and personality of our " f m t a ee i F "i a was sele 4 
young hopefuls. Students of Bengal know hardly post of a cura a Museum, an Wem 
anything about Surendranath Banerji. Even a large 

aaisa iv those who were taught at the college 

earing his name were not much wiser than the resi. 

The majority knew nothing more than that he —— p tute í 

founded the College (probably a guess), a few knew Hat ust nise th hte 

that he was a patriot, very few could associate him ein Be distin nif h a Buddh 

with the Partition of Bengal in 1905 (quite a large fr f * * e ^ lain the dif 
number never heard of this partition), and not more in a i6 b t : ^N am esi uo D avidiar 
than three or four had any idea of his contribution * E Wh : is z hoto ravhs * the ‘at 3 
to Indian nationalism. Of Asutosh Mookerjee most gus s He cond M —— — 
of them knew very little, and of Bankim Chandra wire ag : "ich T E t His vw g D 
 Chatterji even less. One who seemed to know some- m1 ra which to hi vg? ——— 
thing of Asutosh was asked whether he saw his th = y p pe e ; m sania 8 ndo 
statue anywhere in Calcutta, The answer Was in the either art, or ep pis Y. * * i 1 di 2 
negative. Then it transpired that he was a student — 9 ta that we * v d nis * 
of the University Law College. Of course he must tont — im need ed me ae ene id 
have seen the statue inside the building? But no, he ledee of thes S branch — date: 
had no knowledge of àny such statue either in the at * l — dn or —* ane nment- 
building or anywhere outside it. Being cross-examin- — see a 7 s sear E * brine. É, 
ed he admitted that during the three years he stu- rend de Bd the thesis, ‘out tnew 3 
died at the Law College he never ascended the about warren Hastings of Cornwallis, be " 
grand staircase in the Darbhanga Building, He the scope of the selected subject. x ce 


always passed through the corridor and the small : i 
staircases. After this it was hardly a matter of sur- POOR TEACHING QUALITY BU 
prise that he and many others never saw the statue These types of specialisation are 9eco; 

of Vidyasagar in the College Square and never regular feature in universities and partly ` 
heard of his name, far less his fame. A student who for the poor quality of teaching in our colle 
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ities, But the amazing ignorance 
confined to the research-workers, One of the 
les for the last-mentioned post was a tea- 
a Calcutta College for more than five years 
? used to teach European history. When asked 
ther he could name any country in Europe 
ich had a very ancient civilisation like India, was 
quered by foreigners, and got back independence 
he nineteenth century, he could not do so. He 
next asked whether there was a country in 
pe which was carrying on struggle with the 
for independence, like India, early in this 
but he could not answer. When Ireland was 
gested, he readily agreed; and when questioned 
ther there was any similarity between the me- 


S followed in India and Ireland for achieving 
tom, he woke up, and as if to make up for his 


would surely be t on one's fingers 
those, if there be any, who would be appointed by a 
Selection Committee either a Professor, or a Rea- 
der or even a Lecturer tn a Teaching University. 
The main qualification of our Ministers is the sac- 
rifice they made for their country. I yield to none in 
my respect and reverence for them, and I sincerely 
wish that the country should not only honour them 4 
but also help them materlally—but otherwise than by 

placing the Government, involving the future of the 


country and its millions of people, in their hands, 
simply because they suffered for the cause of the — 
country. If the Englishmen and the Frenchmen 
proceeded on the same principle, their legislatures, 
after the two great wars, should have been filled by 
soldiers returning from the battlefield. Fighters for 
the country certainly deserve well of their country 
and should occupy a high place in society but unless 
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ienne z. — otherwise qualified they should not be allowed to 
E nr (eg oe ing E — ag F . preside over the destiny of education which forms 
è of course, thi Ma for Pe the very backbone of a country. It reminds me of 


Gown by Mahatma Gandhi: 

atma! Still more alas for the 

? whose ‘advancement of knowledge' was in his 
(?) keeping for the 

ed to a College where, I am told, more students 
dmitted than there are seating accommodations 


one of those caustic. but very apt remarks for 
which Johnson was justly famous. ‘Cows,’ he said, 
‘are very useful animals (we Hindus hold them sac- 
red), but who would ever let them into his drawing 
room ?' : 


Coming to internal administration, it is a well- 
known fact that politics rather than a real academic 
Spirit rules most, if not all the universities, Cases are 
very rare where the authorities really appreciate 
the scholarly contributions of a teacher, and it is 
almost the universal belief among teachers of all 
grades and categories that the time spent in study 
and research might be more profitably devoted to 


Why is there such a lamentable state of things? 

himself. Our mind naturally turns to the 
| and leaders of education in our country, 
| few statistical inquiries covering the first ten 
of independence are suggested to our readers, 
ey pursue the inquiry perhaps the answer would 








University is the high 


ihe humouring of the powe 
tual demoralisation of te 
proceeded far enough to ca 


rs that be. The intellec- 
achers as a class has 
use grave anxiety to those 













who look upon them as builders of the future gene- 
rations. 


EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


The Examination system which 
known objective Standard of measuring knowledge 
and intellectual attainments has come 
and evil tongues. Its defects and imperfections are 


f learning, How many 
y and odd universities 
years, were persons 
t stretch of imagina- 
an educationist in the proper 
How many of them possessed 
h thought fit for the post of a 

o) branch of arts 


PS 


human ingenuity 


ing knowledge? The defects are at least partly due 
to the way in which Examination is conducted, and 
the little importance attached to it even by highest 
University authorities. 1 was asked to examine MA. 
answer-books of 
turn them as I 





- post, The only qualification of not a 
they played a part in high politics, or 
igh adm ive (including judicial) 


would not refer to the Chancellors, who are 
Goverr t. Ter remind me of the definition 
given by yasagar of revered memory in nation papers 
pros — uot npm — versity M.A. Examination too seriously to accept his 
ok, has eyes but cannot see, ears, put EE advice. Recently there is an attempt to do away 
md so on. Our eyes and ears, 

! T the Honourable 
Ministers. Here again, the Same question 
Ow many of the Education Ministers in 
ring the last ten years are known to have 
“ir energy and attention, even to a slight 
) the real educational problems of our coun- 

during, or after the period when they 
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gistrar requested me to take the help of some 
friends who knew Hindi. I returned all the Exami- 













course, that would remove the slight difüculty that 
Still exists in the way of nepotism. 


Lastly we come to the expenditure on  educa- 
tion which determines the salary of teachers. A 
handful of teachers at the top, whose number would 
| the ministerial guddee? How many of them not exceed one per cent, may be said. to have 
! capacity to do s0? How many of them would enough for a decent livelihood without any side- 
en appointed by a Public Service Commission business But even these are at best tolerated, and 
5, of course, there was a directive from Eigh de not enjoy any prestige or esteem in the eyes of _ 
po the post of a Lecturer in a College? It (Continued on Page 20) 
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PROBLEM OF PRODUCTIVITY 


IN NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT | 


^ 
J 
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By DR. U. P. BASU 


D.Sc., P.R.S., F.I.C. $ m 
Bengal Immunity Research Institute. E 


F all the problems faced by India 
in the present stage of its deve- 
loping economy, that of produc- 
tivity is perhaps the most im- 
portant one, as the real economic 
prosperity arises out of the full- 
est, proper and efficient utilisa- 
tion of the available men, ma- 

chines, raw materials and mone- 
tary assets, 

The country has set before itself the ideal of 
achieving a better standard of living with a rapid 
but disciplined industrialisation under Five-Year 
Plans. In its onward march for an all-round im- 
provement varied problems, financial, technical and 
administrative, are raising their heads almost simul- 
taneously. On the cther hand, the very factors that 
constitute better life vary for different strata of s0- 
ciety. For a large number it may mean more bread 
and butter; for others it may mean clothing or 
better housing; for many again only cheaper goods 
from the market would do, and for some mere op- 
portunities to enjoy more would be welcome. But the 
fact remains that more production in every field or 
sphere is of paramount importance. 


CLEAR CONCEPTION NEED ED 


The concept of production must be very clear to 
all so that for the precise definition of the word 
“productivity” one may not have to recall the an- 
cient fable of the five blind men and the elephant. 
What the lack of such conception leads to would be 
evident if it is recalled that discussions that often 
take place in our country in different committee 
meetings or conferences, whether of officia] or non- 
official nature, show that in the solution of many 
of our problems, we come back to the point whence 
we started. Numerous contradictions in the policy 
approaches would be found in the activities of learn- 
ed societies, public organisations or even the Gov- 
ernment. There is a tendency among individuals to 
criticise the activities of others, but seldom an ap- 
proach is made by a joint effort for solution ef a 
national problem, The sooner this drawback is re- 
moved the better would be the climate for rapid in- 
dustrialisation, as the latter is possible of achieve- 
ment only through co-operative and united endea- 
vour of all concerned. 


As a matter of fact, beginning from ordinary 
behaviour of individuals to adoption of a policy by 
Government, profession of aims runs contrary to 
action, and this causes all the malady, both social 
and economic. We often criticise our municipal au- 
thorities for not keeping streets and lanes clean, 
but at the same time we would not hesitate to 
throw away an empty cigarette box while moving in 
a car along a municipal road or street. In another 
plane the Government, is justified in not agreeing to 


F.N.l, Director, 
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go slow with the industria] development programme 
but is it not difficult to reconcle when the sam 
body is reluctant to offer full opportunities to tes 
tile industrialists for enhancing their production i 
order to ensure the increase of exPorts of textiles 
Again we prefer mixed economg and an over-all e: 
pansion. But how would it be possible if all tl 
available resources of the coumtry are mopped : 
through taxation or loan policies? We need money 
the order of Rs. 5,300 crores for meeting the pla: 
ned requirements in the public sector, and the financ 
available may not exceed Rs. $2,200 crores includi: 
the foreign aid of Rs. 800 crores. A gap of Rs. 2. 
crores is left and steps have te be taken for findi 
resources for meeting the deficit, or the Plan is ' 
be pruned. Without going inte any complexities - 
the fundamental doctrine that economic develo 
ment is the function of invested savings is remer 
bered, it would be apparent that in an under-dev 
loped economy like ours where the volume of savin 
is small due mainly to low per capita income, t 
real economic emancipation liss in increasing % 
per capita productivity. This is indeed the supret 
need, in the background of which, the question — 
differences of private, free, or public ente pri 
would not be of any material significance. ^ — 


CONDUCIVE FACTORS 


Productivity is thus the root of all econor 
prosperity. Its increase implies finding out a bet 
way for the utilisation of var.ous resources of pi 
duction in order to have more and better goc 


be 


within a short period and at a lower cost. The pi 


gramme is, however, to be adjusted in such a M 
as the maximum production may be feasible w 
full, proper and efficient utilisation of men, M 
chines, raw materials and mcnetary assets wit ic 
dislocating the social and economic conditions _ 
the country. It will be difficult to measure the — 
crease of productivity which $s virtually the rat 
goods or services produced (i,e., output of wealth) 
the input of resources required for production. 
resources again include labcur (skilled and 1 
skilled), power, machines, materials, capital, lg 
(in case of agricultural productivity) ete, and 
such it becomes more difficul; to measure the inf 
A quantitative measurement 5f productivity is of 
made in terms of money value. This is taken 
“added money value" which is equivalent to - 
difference of the selling price and the cost of i 
materials, electric power, derreciation, etc., etc, . 


Productivity then virtually depends upon 
tain factors, such as:— T 
(a) Management—This implies managenmen' 
all levels from administration, of 
laboratory and workshop to operat 
Managers, whether they are econom 
` accountants, personne] officers, ^ I 
‘AF 
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neers, chemists or biologists will be 
faced with the problems of planning, co- 
ordinating and control. Planning is an 
engineering concept, while the idea of 
control is closely linked with the profes- 
Sion of accounting. But engineers and 
accountants differ in their expression, 
mission and vision. As such co-ordina- 
tion is a special function, and this is 
becoming more complex with the widen- 
ing of the base of different industries 
and of industrial activity, Naturally, a 


training is necessary for managers in 


different fields. The system of education 
in technological institutions in India, 
however, lacks in the necessary co-rela- 
tion with business and industry. Never- 
theless, the country needs to-day quite a 
number of technologists with manage- 
rial skill in them. This is now being felt 
by all and the Government is Starting a 
Staff College for training in administra- 
tion. But at the present stage of indus- 


trial progress there is need for men at 


various levels who may control produc- 
tion to its maximum capacity. The ques- 
tion is how to have such trained person- 
nel and engulf the difference between 


E. education and management. 


— (b) Human relationship— This is again another 
Ns problem where social, economic, cultural, 

AMA educational and psychological issues are 

E to be simultaneously adjusted to have 
E the maximum benefit out of 'any pro- 

m. duction. | 

OM (e) Technological advancement — This involves 


~ 


multifarious problems including  design-' 
, fabrication, processing, standardisa- . 


tion, controlling, job analysis, conditions 
of working and inter-allied issues, Short- 
coming in any field and delay in any 
execution would affect the rate of pro- 
|. duction, 
Selection of Staff — Always a square man 
- is to be in a square hole, so that the 
maximum output may be obtained in and 
from any work. After selection again 
E... a man would need training, 
- (e) Research — The idea of research is not 
gs often conceived in its proper perspective. 
=r It may be for new product, new pro- 
E^. cess, improvement in nroduct and pro- 
* cesses, in cost reduction and avoidance 
of any wastage and also in market- 
p ability, Ultimately it should help in en- 
UEM hancing the rate of production of quality 
d goods at an economic price. 
OCEDURAL REQUIREM ENTS 
.. In adopting procedures for attaining higher 
oductivity certain fundamental basis has to be 
id down, and this largely rests on establishment 
a good relationship between the executives and 
"hnologists or management and workers. Develop- 
int of newer ideas and techniques depends on the 
enuity of the latter, but adoption and introduc- 
n of the same lie on the executives or manage- 
mt, who must take the worker into confidence. It 
mo doubt, true that man by nature is conserva- 
e and some resistance to any change is inevitable. 
the interest of better output or improvement of 
nditions, however, the workers must graciously 
cept the renovation and the authorities must 
nevolently look into their problems. Improve- 
mts of techniques of production, or even à 
orough overhaul of the system of working in any 
ticular job may create conditions in which the 


LE. 


management will inevitably have to make certain 
alterations; but it has to be seen that the 

over does not lead to unemployment, Further, it is 
to be infused in the minds of workers that 
gain, or profit would be in the interest of all; and 
for this it is to be demonstrated that the benefit 
has been equitably distributed amongst those whose 
services and contributions have led to the enhanced 
production, 

Increased productivity will gradually lead to 
an increase in per capita income. Recently it has 
been found in the U.S.S.R. that introduction of 
heavy electric locomotives for the underground trans- 
port in the coal mines, hag necessitated a change in 
the working period from eight hours to six hours a 
day. This has neither affected the Output of coal, 
nor the income of the miners. On the contrary, by 
appropriate training many miners are earning more 
through other jobs. The most important change has 
been in linking the miners to work in groups. This 


. has provided a healthy impetus to the miners and 


stimulated an interest in increasing output. There 
has been an increase in the earnings of the miners 


as is evident from their savings bank books, A simi- 


lar move in one or other direction will certainly 
create wonders in our country. The  bottleneck lies 
in devising improved methods, and newer techniques 
in work and in training the workers with a feeling 
that a greater output will ultimately help them in 
solving their own economic problem and they would 
be on a better footing in the socialistic Structure of 
the society. 

With the improvement and growth of pro- 
ductivity yields tn profits generally increase. This 
brings in higher wages to workers, shorter working 
hours and improved working conditions, Under 
better working environments an extra impetus, pro- 
vided automatically, creates renewed energy offer- 
ing further incentives for greater productivity. This 
will again result in enhancement of wages of work- 
ers, as is evident from the fact that the Salaries of 
Staff and wages of workers are always the highest 
in countries where productivity is also at the peak. 


LABOUR AT TRANSITION 

It is often remarked that an increase in pro- 
ductivity may lead to displacement of workers. 
There is some justification in entertaining such a no- 
tion; but a Survey of the nature of employment 
would show that higher productivity has always 
gone hand in hand with higher levels of employ- 
ment, Increase in productivity would help in lower- 
ing the cost of production and the consequential 
supply of cheaper commodities. This creates newer 
markets and ultimately fresh employment in ex- 
panded or new units. As has already been. pointed 
out, increased profits would offer new reserve and 
this would create new capital for investment and 
greater employment, i 

The immediate effect of introducing any newer 
or improved process may, of course, involve a 
threat of redundancy. Concrete measures would, 
therefore, have to be taken to keep to the minimum 
the number of workers that may have to be dis- 
placed and to assist in the re-employment of these 
displaced persons. Stoppage of fresh recruitment, 
training of redundant workers, introduction of 
schemes of unemployment insurance and overall dis- 
tribution of profit money for the welfare of surplus 
labour, can effectively solve the problem of unem- 
ployment or displacement at a period of transition. 


LET HIM FEEL FOR HIS !OR 


The prime necessity in any move for the in- 
crease of ner capita oroductivity is. to make the 
worker feel for his job. For this he must be given a 


(Continued on Page 292) 
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* been even more phenomenal. 


INDIA'S INDUSTRIALISATION | 


By NITYANANDA KANUNGO 


Minister of Commerce, 


HE progress of Indian Industry 

over the years since Indepen- 

dence, and especially in the last 

two or three years has been 

striking, Not only has there been 

. & remarkable increase in the out- 

put of existing industries, largely 

through fuller utilisation of exist- 

ing capacities, there has also 

oeen a Marked diversification of the industrial 


structure and the establishment of new capacity in 
a large number of new directions. Between 1947 and 
1956, industrial production increased by 60 per cent 
on an overall basis. Among consumer goods indus- 
tries, there has been a sharp increase in the produc- 
tion of cotton cloth, in the output of bicycles, sew- 
ing machines, electric fans and lamps, radio receiv- 
ers etc. 


Significant as has been the increase in the in- 
dustrial production of consumer goods, the increase 
in the output of producer goods, especially in engi- 
neering and chemical industries, has been of greater 
significance from the point of view of the industrial 
potential of the country. The output of cement has 
Increased several-fold; and noticeable progress has 
also been made in respect of engineering industries 
like diesel engines, power-driven pumps and electric 
motors. The progress of the chemical industries has 
Not only has there 
been a sharp increase in the output of basic chemi- 


~» seals such as sulphuric acid, caustic soda, soda ash, 


liquid chlorine and fertilisers, there has also been 
an increase in the varieties of chemicals produced 
in the country. A beginning has also been made in 
the manufacture of machinery, and the present value 
of the output of machinery in the country today is 
Around Rs. 30 crores annually as against practically 
no production in 1947. 


BASIC INDUSTRiES 


Sketchy as has been the above review of our 
industrial progress in the past, it is yet indicative of 
the changing pattern of production as well as of 
investment in the country. As is generally known, 
during the Second Five-Year Plan period, increased 
capacity has been the target in respect of all basic 


industries, and large investments have been planned . 


for the development of industry, transport and 


. power. In the field of industry the greatest emphasis 
ek TT NUES E Y 


Government of India 


has been laid on the development o* basic industries, - 
especially on the expansion of the steel industry. 
Programmes are also under way for the development i 


of capacity in the manufacture of heavy structurals, - 


castings, forgings and other heavy machine-build- . E 


ing industries. The work on the first phase of the — a 
heavy electrical equipment plant has begun, Plans | 


. are also afoot for the manufacture 5f machinery re- 


quired for the expansion of industries like coal k 


mining, cement, sugar and paper. It is estimated that 


the value of the annual output of tke industrial ma- E 
chinery will rise to some Rs. 60 crorss by. the end of 73 


the Second Five-Year Plan period. 


While large investments are being undertaken 3 : 
by the Government for the development of basic in-  - 


dustries, significant investments  hrve also taken - » 
place, and are taking place in the la-ge sector of in- E 


dustries manufacturing consumer gəods and nume- 


rous intermediate goods required for the manufae- 
ture of consumer goods. Among the more notable of _ 
such investments, big increases are planned in pete  - 


roleum refining and the production o: rayon and sta- 


ple fibre, chemicals and drugs, sugar, paper, and in n. 
the existing light engineering indust-ies, X 


LARGE-SCALE IMPORTS 


It would have been clear from the foregoing 
statements that India is going in fo- industrialisa- 
tion in a big way. An under-developed: economy, 
seeking to industrialise itself within a short span of 


a few years has necessarily to rely on large imports a 
it has been — . 


of developmental] commodities, Thus, 
necessary in the past few years, and it will continue 


to be necessary over the coming years to import y 


large quantities of machinery and equipment as well 
as the raw materials needed to sustan a big indus- 
trial production programme, The totel value of im- 
ports rose sharply from Rs. 673 crores in 1955 to Rs. 
815 crores in 1956—an increase of Rs. 142 crores in 
one year, 
notable increase in imports are metals, machinery, 


vehicles, chemicals and electrical goods, Imports of A 3 ; 


iron and steel alone recorded an increase of Rs. 11-5 
crores from Rs. 53 crores in 1955 to Rs. 124 crores mol 


1956; while imports of non-ferrous metals Increased - 
from Rs. 25 crores to Rs. 36 crores during the Year. - 


Imports of machinery increased from Rs. 110 cron A 


be 


a 


The chief items in which there was a se 












E . 59 crores to Bs. 69 crores and of various chemi- 
"a s etc. from Rs. 35 crores to Rs. 42 crores. Thus the 
ease in the imports of the above items alone 
ounted for an increase of Rs. 145 crores in one 
year There was also an increase in the imports of 
various other raw materials not mentioned above, 
required to sustain a higher level of industrial pro- 
pesos. e.g. imports of art silk yarn, pulp etc. 


ar 
E. 
acc 
"T 


"The position today is that India's imports con- 
ius A t very largely of basic developmental commodities 
À ui red for implementing the programme of deve- 
x lopment or of raw materials required for sustaining 
E m production, 


EICN EXCHANGE POSITION 


di At the present rate of imports, we are having 
a paerious drain on our foreign exchange reserves be- 
Es use our imports are currently higher than our ex- 
ports by some Rs, 350 crores annually. As seen ear- 
lie 3 our present imports are essential to sustain the 
A sramme of development envisaged in the Plan. 
It j is thus necessary, in order that the development 
may be sustained, to pay for these imports through 
* nereased exports from this country. Over the past 
"few years, our exports have shown but a relatively 
pus -rate of increase, In the context of the substan- 
oti a l expansion that has taken place in the interna- 
tional trade, this is a disappointing trend and needs 


io be corrected and reversed. Opportunities need to be - 


EM “created for ensuring that an increasing share of 


ow na exports comes to this country. 
LA RGER EXPORTS NEEDED 
E 


= One of the reasons why our exports have not 
| * 'ared so well is the failure of agricultural produc- 

- tion to keep pace with the requirements of the eco- 
* nomy as well as of exports, Thus the necessary sur- 
. pluses of our commercial crops have not been forth- 
coming for exports, with the result that we have 
nad much less to spare for exports after meeting 
3 internal requirements, 


d ! di 


P: F A noticeable feature of the expansion of the 
~ world trade in recent years has been the expansion 
of trade in durable producer goods and in manu- 
. factured articles at the expense of primary commo- 


4 - dittes, Primary producers have, in general, not been 
bo able to reap the same benefits of expanding world 
trade as industrially developed countries, In view of 
the need for augmenting our foreign exchange earn- 
ings, however, it is necessary for us to rely for some 
. considerable period—at least until our development 


has proceeded considerably further to rely on our 
^ agricultural commodities to yleld a substantial pro- 


. portion of ; our foreign exchange requirements. We 
ous uc at the — ime 


try to improve upon our 
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performance in respect of a large variety of other 
articles in which we have now entered into the 
world market, and in whichewith some effort, we can 
improve our competitive position. 


We should continue to find new markets, im- 
prove our quality, and ensure a high standard of our 
exports so that there are no complaints regarding 
the quality of our exports from foreign buyers. Only 
thus, with patient and sustained effort and enter- 
prise can we build up a long-term export market. 
The long-term development of the country would de- 
pend very largely on the extent to which we suc- 
ceed in building up our exports, so as to be able to 
pay for the imports necessary to sustain our deve- 
lopment. 


ON EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 22) 


the Government. Look around at the numerous con- 
ferences, committees, delegations etc., appointed by 
the Government, and find out what places are occu- 
pied by teachers even when the subject-matter is 
vitally concerned with education, Lawyers, politi- 
cians, administrators and their friends and rela- 
tions are frequently appointed as members and 
Chairmen of temporary or more permanent Com- 
missions dealing with even purely educational mat- 
ters, but teachers, unless they have a pull at higher 
quarters, scarcely figure in them. 


TEACHERS’ EMOLUMENTS 


About the lower grade of teachers who are en- 
trusted with the task of educating our boys at the 
most formative period, the less said the better. The 





teacher of a primary school gets less than half the 


pay of a chaprasi. The majority of school-teachers 
in a H, E. School draw a salary on which a family of 
five cannot have two square meals a day even if 
they carry on with the scantiest clothing and with- 
out any medical help. Lecturers in a College, with 
the highest academic qualifications, can seldom 
earn a détent living in the sense in which that 
term should be understood in modern society. The 
teachers cannot strike to force the hands of the 
Government or attract the attention of the sympa- 
thy of the publice. When the Tramway Conductors 
organised a strike a few years ago, sympathetic per- 
sons came round to ask for subscriptions to help 
them. I asked them whether they knew that Tram- 
way Conductors or Postal Peons (who also were on 
strike some time before that) drew a much larger 
salary than the average pay of a teacher in & 
school The idea never struck them. 


These statistics speak for themselves, and we 
need not perhaps go out of our way to seek for an 
explanation of the sad state of things i geio at 
the Regtnning . —— article, Tem miei or 
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-WELFARE STATE IN WEST BENGAL 


HE establishment of a Welfare — 
sped xu nage Moe A The writer who is a well-known industrialist — 
has again been more specifically and the present Sheriff of Calcutta wrote an 
lefined as the socialistic pattern article entitled “Welfare State in our Time” in y 
i | (PE ipe T. : the last Puja issue of Amrita Bazar Patrika. 
jf society. The results of the last y 
zeneral election and the election The present article is a coztinuation of the 
` manifestos of the rfajor political thoughts and suggestions embodied in the 


parties show that only those previous article. 
parties whose programmes had a broad socialistic 
content were able to make any impression on the | 
electorate. The endorsement of the socialist pattern ment in the future. But exclusive preoccupatior 
by the electorate means that economic activities must with these projects, while clament human needs re 
be informed by social purpose and must directly con- _ main unsatisfied, is likely to make the public mo $ 
tribute to the welfare of the Common Man. In ad- keenly aware of the cost of planning which is fel 


vanced industrial communities which have already in the present, while. the benefits are all in the futu b: 
attained a high degree of economic development and The assessment of costs, which exceed current re 
material prosperity, the choice between alternative sources, will also result in scaling down of the adver- 
programmes may not be evident. Where the primary tised targets leading to disappomtment and frustra. 
needs are satisfied, it will be best to leave the satis- tion. In these circumstances, it will not be possible 
faction of other needs to individual choice. It will to stimulate the popular enthusiasm which is — 


not be easy for the Government to decide whether tial for the successful completion of the plans, Th Te 
the provision of a refrigerator for every family or an fore, I believe, that along with the basic indust — 
electric washing machine will contribute most to projects, which yield results in tke long run, the bi 
economie welfare. But in a country like India, where ernment should also take up fer implementation gks, 
even the elementary biologica] requirements of food jects of social welfare, which a$ a low capital os 
and of clothing and shelter are only inadequately and little or no expenditure of foreign exchange, will 
met, there could be no controversy over the immediate make an immediate impression on the standard of 
objectives of economic polley. These objectives of a life of the common man. But it will be necessary to 
Welfare State in India, may be briefly stated as: —— popular enthusiasm, and stimulate a sense "2m 
| Social responsibility in all the strata of our society. — 
1. Provision of adequate food, clothing and M 
housing to the population. In a country like India, plamning to be success- — 
2. Provision of remunerative employment to ful should produce quick tangible results, and these 
every able-bodied person. Moua 2" — d me — Mas 
: | E v "grs faces e country, concerted effort shou De 
3. * ipe Spel Re a ee made on the one hand to increase the availability of 
ay orae pf -acotvillzed <commurit the immediate necessities of life, namely, food and | 
y. clothing and on the other provision of relief to the 
Adequate medical relief to all people and . victims of social injustice or indifference, The efforts 
maintenance of the aged, the disabled and in these directions, if they are well co-ordinated, 
the destitutes. will go a long way to deal with oroblems of employs | 
I belleve that there will be no controversy that ment, education, medical relief, and also the prob- 
the above should be the basic aims of economic policy lem of prices, which currently is the greatest single 
of a nation which is striving to establish a socialistic obstacle In the way of the impementation of the - 
pattern of society. The plans of economic and in- | Second Five Year Plan. 
dustrial development should be drawn up with a view — | | X 
to the attainment of these objectives in the shortest BALANCED DIET ^" 
time. Ek ur I pronase to — briefly in the — 
| x. . pages, the immediate vequiremerts, as far as West p 
EMPHASIS IN FLANS | Bengal is concerned, which should be attended to, B 
| The Five Year Plans, of which we have gone in order to convince the people o? the reality of proe. - 
through one and are in the middle of another, lead gress towards the Welfare State 
in the same direction. But I feel that the emphasis A snarl 
in the Plans is more on the means than on the ends. The budget debates in the Nest Bengal eS 
That is to say that the planners are preoccupied with bly, have served to draw attention to the magnitude | 
the projects, stee] plants, cement factories, heavy of the food problem. Dr. P. C. Gàosh gave estimates 
machinery plants, multi-purpose projects and such : i id 
like, which call for heavy investments of money and of requirements of the different erticles or diee wae 
of time, before they yield results. 1 do not wish to urged the Government to take ap integrated plan- - 
minimise the importance of establishing a foundation ning of the production of food. Sri P.C. Sen the Food . 
Of basic industry for accelerating the pace of develop- inis asreed ta the naed tar am ini RA Satie 
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t food production, and also admitted that there 
ere severe shortages in several important items 
hich enter into the dietary of the people. 

"According to the report of the Nutrition Advisory 
omm ittee (quoted in Heaith Bulletin No. 23, pub- 
shed by the Government of India) the composition 
fa balanced diet, adequate for maintenance of 
ood health, should be as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE I 
E Oz. per day 
| Cereals y 1 

Puises 


"Green Leafy Vegetables S * 
Root Vegetables * 
Other Vegetables : F 
Fruits 


Er 


Milk 

ugar & jaggery 
"Vegetable Oil, ghee etc. 
Fish & Meat 

Eggs 


as Le 


| » egg 
Calories over 3000 
|... Cost. Rs. 125 to Rs. 140. 

_ The cost of such a diet, at current market prices * 
n Calcutta, works out to between Rs. 1.25 and Rs. 
1.40, taking the lowest quoted prices, 'The total 
alorific value is over 3000, which compares with the 
iverage per capita intake in Britain which is about 
3130 calories. While the provision of diet on this 
tandard should be the ideal, it may not be possible 


to reach it in the near future in spite of our best . 


efforts. Apart from the cost which is higher than the 
per capita income, supplies of many of the items 
included in the table, notably of milk, fish and meat, 
and oils are far below requirements. Taking West 
Bengal, against requirements of 30 lakh tons of milk 
pn the above basis, production is estimated at 
less than 3.9 lakh tons. As for meat and 
fish against seven lakh tons required to be pro- 
vided for a daily ration of 3 oz per head, available 
supplies do not exceed 57,000 tons. The severe limi- 
tations of resources should be taken into considera- 
tion in any practical programme of action, 


MAINTAINING ¥EALTH 


he Health Bulletin No. 23 referred to above, 
also gives in another table, the composition of what 
is described as an improved diet, Though not quite 
satisfactory, it is considered sufficient for  main- 
tenance of health and working efficiency. The com- 
“position of such a diet and the essential nutrients is 
given in the following table (Table IT). 

“tt 1 
E TABLE II. 

k Oz. per day 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbohydrate 

Calcium 

Phosphorus 

Iron i 

Vitamin A 

Vitamin B 

Vitamin C 

. Calories — 2,795 

Cost between 75 and 90 Naye Paise. 


The quantity of milk included in the above table 


73 gms. 
73 gms. 
445 gms, 
1.5 gms. 
14 gms. 
60 mg. 
5000 I.U. 
1.5 mg. 
100 mg. 


Rice 

Millet 

Non, leafy Vegetables 
. Green leafy Vegetables 
| Fat and Oil 

_ Sugar or gur 


h5 n5 5 O0) O) C? & CO 


l is very small, but there is no point in asking people 


b 


— — — 


ò————— — — — — — — — 
|... S Prices current at the time this was. written. 
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to drink more milk which is simply not available. 
Another serious omission, which will immediately 
catch the attention of the reader, is the absence of 
any mention of meat and fish. But in view of the 
very inadequate supplies, meat and fish are likely 
to remain occasional luxuries as far as the bulk of 
the population is concerned and it has been left out 
in the table showing the composition of a daily diet. 
The calorific value of 2795 may be considered ade- 
quate for Indian conditions. The labour conference 
held in New Delhi last July has recommended that 
net intake of 2700 calories per head per day should 
be taken as standard for fixing minimum wages. 


In view of our limited resources, the composi- 
tion of a balanced diet shown above may be taken as 
the basis for fixing targets of food production, 
Millets are not cultivated in Bengal in any substan- 
tial quantities. The possibility of introducing millet 
cultivation in the dry areas of West Bengal may be 
explored. But this will take time and millets are nov 
likely to figure as an important item in diet, The 
requirement of cereals will have to be met mainly by 
rice supplemented by wheat, The deficiencies in 
essential nutrients will have to be made up by addi- 
tion of meat and fish to the extent possible. The 
cost of a diet according to Table II, at * current mar- 
ket prices in Calcutta, will work out between 75 and 
90 naye paise, per head per day. 

MAKING UP DEFICIENCIES 


According to the 1951 Census, the population of 
West Bengal was 2.48 crores. Allowing for natural 
increase, influx of refugees from East Pakistan and 
States Reorganisation, and making a deduction for 
the number of children included in the total, the 
total number of adult units, at a rough approxima- 
tion, may be taken at 2.5 crores. The requirements 
of the various foodstuffs for the entire population on 
this basis, the present production of some of the 
items, and the shortages to be met are shown in the 
table given below: 


Requirements Production Shortage 
Rice (Lakh tons) 44 43 1 
Pulses » 7.9 3.5 
Vegetables 

& Frults 36 = ! 

Milk 12 EN o1 
Sugar i 5 4 = 

Oil Ghee 5 — — 


The aim of an integrated policy for food should 
be to make good the shortages either by increasing 
production within the State or by imports from other 
States. Special attention should be devoted to 1n- 
creasing supplies of milk, vegetables and fruits as 
well as of fish, meat and eggs. In view of the overall 
shortage of availability of fats in whole country — 
the per capita availability of fats and oils in India 
for all purposes is less than 12 lbs. per year — it 
may not be possible to ensure an intake of 2 oz per 


capita in the daily diet. But every effort should be 


made to augment the available supplies to the re- 


quired level. The scheme for expansion of coconut 
cultivation in West Bengal is a step in the right di- 
rection and should be impiemented with vigour. 


As regards clothing it will be necessary to aim 
at a target of at least 20 yards per head. Against 


(Continued on Page 213) 
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Will Both Ends Ever Meet? 


By D. N. BHATTACHERJEE 


EAR to year, month to month, 
prices have been continually swel- 
ling up, so much so that family 
budget in almost every household 
S running into wider deficit in- 
spite of tapping all available re- 
sources. No amount of bonus, Puja 
advances or petty loans can cope 
wtih this ever increasing nature 


how in the face of avowed socialisation the poor are 
becoming poorer still and how the bottom man who 
ig already sinking below the subsiszence level can be 
persuaded to make further sacrifices. 3 


SPIRAL OF INFLATION 


Statistically speaking, the income of the ave- 
rage man might have increased, the number of the | 
employed also might have increased, but there have — 


of domestic expenditures, Stresses and strains are 
becoming more and more acute for the humble 
purse of the common man. Even a morsel of food 
has gone beyond the means of some poorer sections, 
and newspapers trail the shadow of scarcity, if not 
of famine, which is fast darkening over so many 
rural areas. Whatever be the causes, such unhappy 
things cannot but set everyone to serious thinking. 
True it is that India, poor as she was, could not 
have grown poorer since Independence. Progress 
might or might not have been upto expectations, 
but progress has been there. May be the national 
planning had been too ambitious, may be it claims 
too much of its success, still it will be going too far 
to say that nothing has been gained through these 
plan-efforts. Taking the figures of production before 
and after the plan-period, one will have to admit 
that national income has increased and with it the 
per capita income, Of course, this increase is com- 
puted in terms of money and relates more to the 
collective wealth of the community than to indivi- 
dual benefits. While for the present people are being 
asked to spend less, consume less. Save more and 
invest more, the investment on the Plan is directed 
more towards long-term projects that are likely to 
yield dividend in some distant future—(perhaps to 
the benefit of a future generation). The imme- 
diate benefits as have been derived from projects 
like Irrigation and dam building, Electrification, and 
other consumer industries are too small in compari- 


» ,SOn with the needs of the country. 


SLOW BUT STEADY PROGRESS 


When unwedded to mere power-politics, every 
planned economy strives to raise the living standard 
of its people within a stipulated period. More com- 
forts with lesser efforts—this is the pulling impulse 
-behind all the sacrifices and self-denials demanded 
"by a plan. Betterment of a vast country cannot be 
effected overnight. It must take some considerable 
time. It wil also depend on the nature and amount 
of contributions of the community. Rightly goes the 
age-old saying that “as you sow, so you reap." If 
India is to double her actual annual income, she 
wil have to go through many a five-year plan and 
not merely ene or two as envisaged by the planning 
authorities, Moreover India is pledged to democracy, 
she has to advance slow and steady in a fully demo- 
cratic way. She cannot take to regimentation or 
other totalitarian measures to speed up her course. 
Unlike other developed countries, India will perhaps 
take a longer time to attain appreciable results in 
developing her underdeveloped economy. This hag 
Eoi to be accepted, But it is difficult to understand 


also been considerable increases ir money circula- | 
tion, in demand for goods and in prices of daily ne- . 
cessaries of life. Money incomes though apparently - 
rising are actually moving downwerds in terms of 
goods and amenities. Nowhere can one buy an equal 
&mount of utility goods with the sme amount of 


money as in pre-war days. Goods have grown far 


dearer and money is losing value proportionately. 
The spiral of inflation is at its foul play now. Invest 
more and give more employment tc idle hands, the 
production will be more; if more people have money 


to buy, there will be more demand in the market; if . 


ihe supply is not sufficiently flexible, the market — 
prices will go up; when prices are high, workers will 
demand more wages; and more mcney wages will . 
create more demand for goods and tgain the demand 
for more goods will lead to inflation of prices and so 
on. The wants of a sub-standard community are so 
inexhaustive that there seems to be no end to this 
vicious cycle unless some timely brakes are applied at 
the right place, Herein comes the question of decid- 
ing priorities in the Plan programme, The first 
things should be taken up first, leceving the things 
which can wait for some later days. It is no use try- 
ing to move far ahead of time simply in the quest of 
working wonders, 


CRUX OF PROBLEM "s 
This time India has adopted a capital-intensive 


plan. At the same time she promises nearly full em- 


ployment to her population. Majority of Indian peo- 
ple live in villages and more employment therefore 
wil have to be provided in cottage and small-scale 
industries there. Employment-potential of heavy- 
industries is comparatively low and there is no pros- 
pect of such heavy industries to be of any imme- 
diate service in production of more consumer goods, 
For goods of daily use people will have to depend on 
medium, small and rural sectors of imdustries. If the 
production in these industries can 3e Stepped up, 
more people can be absorbed there and the demand 


arising out of the earning of these additional hands 


may somewhat be set against the increase in pro- 


duction. But the crux of the problem lies with the 


production of food articles. While production of 
other prime necessities of life can be pushed up by 
additional doses of capital and labou- within a short 
period, food production often follows the law of 
diminishing returns and takes rather longer years to 
add to its output. If in the meanwhile the growth 
rate of population cannot be réstrained in propor- 
tion to the fond-resources, the food price is sure to 
shoot up very high carrying almost ab tza other 
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à be so designed as to arrest the accelerating beha- 
viour of prices under this ‘market’-series and for this 
it should have its strongest prongs in the country- 
side. | 
. AXE OF TAXATION — 

Axe of taxation is no doubt being rigorously 
employed to sizable portions of income, profit, divi- 
 dends, wealth and expenditure of the rich people and 
big companies. Excise duties and Bank rates are 
being further increased to keep down the inflation- 
ary pressures. But publie expenditures, both by 
States and Union, go on unrestricted. Wage-demands 
and threats of strike are being continually aided and 

abetted by the ordinances and awards of industrial 
tribunals. On one side capital and credit are being 
restricted to the private enterprise, and on the other 
public expenditures and more wages are putting 
more money into circulation, This contradiction is 
cutting at the very roots of disinflation and price- 
stabilisation, It is very essential therefore that pro- 
per steps are taken to remove this anomaly. Internal 
expenditures have to be kept at the minimum to 


“commodities in the wake. Such inflation in price will 
..8ll the more be worsened with inflation of money. 
| Rather than increasing the purchasing power of | 
| people, greater circulation of money will only tend 
| to curb the capacity. Without levelling down of pri~- - 
| ces, more money wages wil often mean less real 
| wages. E ro | | 

. THE REMEDY | y | 
= Call it inflation or devaluation of money, its 
real remedy can hardly be found in increasing the 

= wages of industrial workers. Trade unions are there 

- to fight for higher wages always. But it is puzzling 

- enough how higher wages can go hand in hand with 

| demand for ful employment. Unless there can be 

- substantial increase in the national income, the 

= process of socialistic distribution will bring everyone 

- to starvation limit without doing any good to the 

- ‘have-nots.’ In all fairness, wages should be linked 
- more with the ner capita income than with the price 

. index or cost-of-living index. If the planning has to 
be successfully carried through, people cannot be 

- allowed to eat up whatever is produced, but a part 
of it will have to be saved and set apart for capital- 


~ formation. The accumulated capital should be pro- 


tS 


gressively ploughed back into production in order to 
attain a superior standard of living. But before 


M--- 


t 
| 


. raising the standard of living, people must be allowed 


‘to live at least, Provisions have to be made at any 


- cost for the subsistence of the masses. Tons of sweet 
| words will be no substitute for a handful of rice to 
_ the hungry mouths, and it will be wise to remember 
= that necessities, particularly the bare necessities of 
life, know no law, however sound and sacred the law 


_ may be. 


‘ 


- FOOD PROBLEM 


It may be good politics to win the agricultural 


= Votes by awarding higher prices for agricultural pro- 
|. duce, but it is bad economics and does not pay in the 

long run. More money supply in the rural sector will 
create more wants and gradually deprive the village 


folk of the free amenities they used to enjoy. 


- Through centuries of sufferings they have developed 7 
| an immunity against distressing circumstances and - 
| can even go without shelter or garments or other — 


 eomfort-goods provided they have their little food. 


— Why then grow discontent amongst them by promis- 


ing them & model living all at once? Drive for socia- 


|  Jisation could have waited for a few more years, Eco- 


E | India which is primarily an agricultural 
- Production of food is very much seasonal in nature 


 dustrial raw materials than in manufactured items. 


|  mnomically there was little necessity for giving an im- 
| possible assurance of full employment before provid- 
- ing two square-meals a day for everybody. For sus- 
taining a peaceful atmosphere within the | 
- which is so very important for all economie develop- 
ments, the food-problem should have received top- 


country 


most priority and some lasting solution should have 
been worked out, Although the food problem has 


now-a-days attained the magnitude of a world phe- 


nomenon it does not exert so much inflationary pres- 
Sure in other industrially advanced countries as in 
country. 


‘and cannot be quickly enhanced, nor can the volume 


of foreign imports be infinitely enlarged to cope 


with the rising spiral of prices, In India, price fluc- 
tuations are more conspicuous in foodgrains and in- 


Price-control of manufactured or miscellaneous 
goods therefore, can but go a little way in holding 
the price-line. In any scheme of  price-stabilisation 
more emphasis needs be given to those commodities 
in which ‘market’ factors are more active and which 
are highly sensitive to slightest impulses coming 
from either production or money sides. Cereals, pul- 
ses, fibres and oil seeds come under the category of 


! such sensitive commodities, Every price-policy should 


~ 


dirty affairs and the administrative, 


curb down the domestic consumption and there is 
ample justification to impose a wage freeze, a mora- 


torium for at least 5 years on wholesale increases in 
wage demands, : on lt SOF PER 


NEED OF CO-OPERATION pees ane AS 


To bring about the success of the Plan, people’s 
co-operation has got to be marshalled, but that can- 
not be secured by merely showing them the rosy 
mirage of full employment. What should they do with 
the little money, if it cannot buy them their mini- 
mum requirements? Employment or no employment, 
everyone must be given his food and wear. The ave- 
rage Indian is a believer in plain-living and he will 
seldom grudge if his rich neighbour earns a little 
more money to spend on a few luxury items, Mu- 
tual hatred and enmity do not dominate the  rela- 
tionship between the labour and capitalists of India 
unless there is an external provocation. Unfortu- 
nately either of the classes are often made scape- 
goats by political aspirants. All the blames of pro- 


. fiteering, black-marketing, hoarding, corruption and 
tax-evasion are indiscriminately 
shoulders of the rich people only perhaps to doubly 


showered on the 


impress that political personalities are above these 
legislative and 
executive set-ups of the country are absolutely free 
from malpractices. Whenever there is any sharp 
mounting of prices, it is the unfortunate trading 


community which becomes the first and foremost ' 


target of all attacks. But if one goes deeper into 
facts, one can easily realise how political conside- 
rations get the upperhand of economic wisdom and 
how the little mistakes of the policy makers bring 
disastrous effects on the whole economy. | 
Holding back of huge stocks is the official ex- 
planation of the recent rise in price of rice, and on 
this plea rice-mills and godowns of stockists have 
been raided. But knowledgeable men will show that 


if the production figures are really beyond any sus- 


picion, there must have been maldistribution of sup- 
ply due to defective transport operations or other- 
wise and the impact of hoarding is almost negligible. 
Anyway, the cause of anxiety cannot be removed by 
shifting the blame from one to another, To ensure 
stable lever of prices, everyone should join hands 
for greater production all round. India must pro- 
duce more than what wil be consumed by her pec- 
ple. Then only the price-index will. conform to the 
purchasing power and with the rationalisation of 
eost of living, the standard of living will tend to 
move upwards. Then only ean the common man hope 
to make both ends meet, ` SS dns 























INDIA ON THE MARCH 


By DR. ANIL CHANDRA BANERJEE, M.A. Ph.D. 


EN years ago the sub-continent 


known as India, united as never 
before under the joint pressure of 
British imperialism and Western 
culture, was all on a sudden 
divided into two unfriendly 
States, This was the heavy price 
which the people had to pay for 
! " the liquidation of British imperia- 
lism. New Delhi accepted partition with extreme 
regret but recognised it as a settled fact; an agree- 
ment had been made and political honesty as well as 
national self-respect demanded that it Should be 
implemented in letter and in spirit. In Karachi, 
owever, a different policy found favour with the 
leaders of the new State: The boundaries fixed by the 
outgoing British rulers and accepted Officially by the 
leaders of the two States had no sanctity from the 
Pakistani point of view. Kashmir and Junagadh were 
to be occupied, and even Hyderabad— a Stale in the 
very heart of India—was to be controlled through 
Kasim Rizvi and his Rajakars, Thanks to the far- 
sighted Statesmanship of Sardar Pate] Pakistani 
intrigues failed to achieve their purpose in Junagadh 
and in Hyderabad. In Kashmir, however. Pakistan 
showed greater boldness and resourcefulness and 
India, anxious to win the goodwill of the world and 
haunted by the fear of war in a period of difficult 
transition, withdrew her armies at the moment of 
victory. The result was the occupation of a part of 
Kashmir by the forces of Pakistan, Foreign occupa- 
tion of Indian soil is one of the bitterest legacies of 
partition, 


LESSONS OF THE KASHMIR STORY 


It is unnecessary to dwell on the dramatic story 
of Kashmir which is fairly well known. Some of the 
lessons it has taught us should, however, be care- 
fully noted, In the first place, the decision of the 
people of Kashmir to establish an enduring constitu- 
tional link between their State and the rest of the 
Indian Union shows that the old two-nation theory 
Which provided the ideological justification for the 
creation of the Islamic State of Pakistan, no longer 
appeals to Muslim imagination. Economic forces 
carry much greater weight to-day than religious 
fanaticism. Secondly despite the intimate relations 
between Kashmir and the rest of the Indian Union 
there are even now some political forces in Kashmir 
(represented by Sheikh Abdullah and his followers) 
which are unfriendly, if not positively hostile, to the 
existing constitutional arrangement. Whether they 
are definitely in favour of a link with Pakistan, it is 
not easy to say; but they are undoubtedly opposed 
7to that closer integration with the rest of the Indian 
Union in which lies our security and strength. 


Thirdly Pakistan's Western friends will continue to 


acquiesce in its aggression against Kashmir (and, 


therefore, against India) as long ses we do not chan le 
our foreign policy in favour of the Anglo-American 


bloc. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


India’s foreign policy has many admirers and 


not a few critics even within this 


country. Pand 


Nehru was practically the sole eXponent of national 
foreign policy even before India was free, Naturally - 
he has been playing the same role since 1947, There 
are very few men and women in -he Congress, evea 
after ten years of independence, who are really fami- 
liar with the problems of international politics, Mr. 


Krishna Menon’s real contact with the Co 


began after the withdrawal of tke British, and ae - 


knows much about the world simply because he was 
for many years à virtua] 


because they did not 


exile in England. Our — 
British rulers left for us an efficient bureaucracy — 
thoroughly’ familiar with the problems of internal - 
administration; they did not create a Foreign Service | 

i require ore. India’s foreign - 
policy was dictated by the British Government, As — 
Lord Morley, once Secretary of Stete for India, said: _ 





“This country (i.e.. Great Britain) cannot have two 


foreign policies". 


Unaided by political colleagues, unrestrained by — 


expert advice coming from a trained Foreign — 
inspired by an imaginative approech to history 


sustained. by a vigorous. idealism, Prime Minister - 


Nehru formulated and executed his foreign policy 
with . rare courage and determiration, Very few 
people could make a detached assessment of hia 


policy without succumbing, conscicusly or unconsei- » - 


ously, to the magnetism of his personality and the 
literary flavour of his speeches, Yat excursions into 
the field of international politics must be judged 


from a severely practical, utilitarien point of v 


they should not be praised or condemned stra 
away as romantic adventures or foolish escapades, — 


KASHMIR : PONDICHERRY . GOA 


Has our foreign policy brought us a good 
dividend ? 


So far as Kashmir is concerned, we have not 
been able to persuade the U.N. to ascept the straight 


proposition that legally: politically and mora 


Pakistan has no right to stay in th» so-called “ 


Kashmir" area. Mr. Krishna Menon’s “Marathon 


speeches" have given us nothing mere concrete than 
newspaper headlines, Our aN Judget is becom- 
ing heavier day by day because the Kashmir problem 
remains unsolved and the cry for jehad continues to 
be the most popular political slogan in Pakistan. ` 


It would be wrong, hewever, to treat the 


Kashmir case as the sole test by which the utility — 

olicy should be judged. I believe | 

“Azad Kashmir" within a forte | 
sacrifice 


of our foreign 

Pakistan will qu 
night if Pandit Nehru agrees to make the 
hich sv 
a Slice ot KF’ ai 


‘ : s 
MI DITITIS3IOm. Fa A Niih 


tive lea” + of Pakistam have made for 
ie. 
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“American control over foreign policy. That is the 


“price for an immediate solution of the Kashmir prob . 


‘lem, but we—as a free nation with a sense 9 
-self-respect—cannot pay it. If the Nehru policy has 
' driven us into a morass in Kashmir (as many crities 
gay it has), it has taught us the fundamental lesson 
that a free nation must have a free foreign policy. 
We cannot support colonialism (in Egypt, in Jordan, 
in Algeria) or atomic war simply because the British 
and the Americans will be pleased and Karachi, re- 
_ buffed in London and Washington, will withdraw its 
net from Kashmir. As a free country we have 
-greater duties and responsibilities than those which 
are involved directly in our own safety; we cannot 
- afford to be blind to the security of mankind in order 
to safeguard by temporary devices our own security 
on the north-western frontrier. 


3 The liquidation of British imperialism in this 
. country implied, as its logica] corollary, the liquida- 
- tion of French and Portuguese colonialism, The 
- admirers of the Nehru policy scored a big p int when 
"France agreed peacefully to quit her settlements in 
‘India. The Prime Minister's critics had their turu 


"when the heroic speeches of our Congress leaders 
. failed to dislodge the Portuguese from Goa. 

- two eases, however, provide no real test for the 
- success or failure of the Prime Minister's policy. 
— The French followed the example of the British be- 
. cause they are a politically mature nation, while the 
- Portuguese decided to stay in Goa because they are 
a nation buried in their romantic- past. France is 
- anxious to consolidate the remnants of her colonial 
(— op ipia in Africa; it would have been foolish for 


her to provoke India's hostility for the sake of à 


— few isolated towns which had long ceased to be poli- 
tically significant or economically important. Her 


graceful departure is, therefore, no triumph of the 


- Nehru policy. And Portugal’s refusal to read the 


- writing on the wall is no defeat for the Prime 


- Minister; no sensible statesman precipitates a war 


= simply for expediting the inevitable process of 


liquidation. 


THE U.N. AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


A” 
d 
cx 
B 
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Despite the rude shocks which India has re- 
ceived from time to time in regard to the Kashmir 
BE she has remained steadfastly loyal to the 
United Nations and the Commonwealth of Nations. 


— Her loyalty to the U.N. is easily understood and 


almost universally supported; there are very few 


- sensible citizens who would advocate withdrawal from 
the U.N. simply because Anglo-American influence 


5 


a has denied us justice in the Security Council. Even 


gs a second-rate member of the U.N. India can do 


^ useful work in the international arena, as she did 


a 
j 
»* 

e > 


in Korea and in Indo-China. Moreover, the negative 
EU of boycotting the U.N. would not solve the 

shmir problem, India’s close contact with other 
Afro-Asian nations gives her a status worth having 


and brings her into the very centre of world affairs. 


Z 


L 
* 


‘> 
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_ When, at the end of its period of apprenticeship, the 


Orient comes to play its legitimate part in the solu- 


-— tion of the world's problems, India will undoubtedly 


be a force to reckon with. The Western Powers have 
controlled the destiny of the world for two centuries. 
Why should we feel discouraged if we cannot win 
the first round in a contest with the seasonal 
veterans ? 

India’s loyalty to the Commonwealth, on which 
the Prime Minister is never tired of laying the 
greatest stress, is much more difficult to explain. Bri- 
tain does not hesitate to support Pakistan against us 
on the Kashmir issue. She is the co-sponsor of those 
military alliances which, in Pandit Nehru's view 
(which is widely shared in this country), imperil the 
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` peace of the world. And although a second-rate 


Power, she launched her aggressive expedition 
against Egypt in co-operation with her partner in 
dying colonialism—France, South Africa is carrying 
on a crusade against coloured peoples which affect us 
directly. Australia is an enthusiastic member of 
the SEATO which we regard as a threat to the secu- 
rity of South-East Asia. And nearer home is Pakis- 
tan, occupying a part of our territory in Kashmir. 
What is there in common between us and these 
countries ? Sentiment, tradition, the mere force of 
habit—and very little else. Indeed, whenever the 
Prime Minister is criticised in connection with the 
Commonwealth issue (criticism comes even from the 
Congress benches) he delivers excellent speeches 
which combine 10 per cent argument with 90 per 
cent rhetoric. Very few people are convinced that 
the Commonwealth link does us any good, Criticism 
is comparatively mild because the general feeling is 


that it does us no positive harm, The Commonwealth 


Conferences are interesting tamashas in which cere- 
monial dinners are preceded and followed by speeches 
and talks which lead nowhere, 


TOWARDS DANDAKARANYA 


While one of the legacies of partition—the 
Kashmir issue—is primarily, if not solely, a problem 
of foreign policy, the other bitter legacy—the refugee 
problem—is a strange mixture of external ard 
internal issues. 

West Pakistan got rid of its non-Muslim mino- 
rity within a few months of partition in violation 
of all promises and undertakings on which the 
acceptance of the Mountbatten Plan was based, it 
secured a religious homogeneity which was essential 
for the smooth functioning of & purely Islamie State. 
The reaction in East Punjab, though regrettable, was 
not entirely unexpected, 

The result was a simplification of the problem 


en both sides of the frontier. Hindus and Sikhs 


driven out of West Punjab, N.W.F.P. and Sind found 
a vacuum in East Punjab which they could fill up. 
Moreover, expanding Delhi and the growing towns ot 
Western U.P. provided for them scope for settlement 
in a congenial climate and favourable environment. 
No such comparatively simple solution of the 
refugee problem was available in the Eastern zone. 
There was no vacuum in West Bengal and Assam tO 
be filled up by the Hindus driven away from East 
Bengal by violence, terror or the force of circums- 
tances. Moreover, no one knew when — ii at all — 
the exodus would stop. 
j For ten years the unfortunate East Bengal . 
refugees have served as guinea pigs for politicians 
and bureaucrats alike. Men and women who might 
have contributed to the prosperity of the country 
have been treated as unwelcome beggars. Bureau- . 
cratic regulations have created fresh problems. The 
refugees, demoralised by suffering and neglect, have 
lost confidence in themselves. 

Yet no one can deny that enormous sums have 
been spent and much has been done for these un- 
fortunate victims of partition and religious frenzy. 
The problem was unparalleled in its magnitude and 
entirely unforeseen in its socio-economic implica- 
tions. No politician or official had an previous 
experience of dealing with a crisis which, seemingly, 
had no end. 

Will Dandakaranya solve the problem at last T 


INSIDE EAST BENGAL 


The key to the solution of the problem lies 
really in East Bengal. If India could be sure of the. 
number of refugees for whom she would be required 
to make provision, it would have been possible for 


(Continued on Page 276) 
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THE DIVINE MOTHER 





A very exciting detective story, with so many 
dramatic situations, which will amply reward 
the readers’ patience in going through it. 


HIS is the amazing story of 
the green bicycle, the dead raven, 
and John Hamilton Carter. 


It reveals chronologically and — 


tor the first time the facts in the 

case of Barbara Stagg, whose 

murder some years back stirred 

the detective-minded public to 

extraordinary cerebration. There 
is no one now who can be injured by the truth. Any- 
way, I have Jimmie Lavender’s permission to tell the 
story. 


It was on an evening in early September — a 
trifle less than a decade after the last guns had 
roared in France and Flanders—that Thomas Mott- 
. ram, a golfer returning from the Airedale Club- 
house near Glencoe. came upon an appalling specta- 
cle. It was the murdered body of a young woman, in 
whom—in the failing twilight—he recognised his 
son’s fiancee, Barbara Stagg 

The body lay at the edge of the turf, close to 
a winding trail between tall trees and not far from 
a miniature bridge that crossed a creek nearby. The 
face seemed buried in the grass. A savage wound 
had been inflicted on the head. but the blood that 
matted the girl’s fair hair had ceased to flow One 
arm was twisted beneath her, the other flung for- 
ward as if to interrupt her fall He had no doubt 
that she was dead No faintest tremor of life dis- 
turbed the contours of her garments Her mouth 
was pressed against the earth 

"The dead gir) wore high boots and a khaki rid- 
ing habit Her hat—a black bowler of the sort 
. affected by  equestriennes—lay a few feet away. 


=a 4 


z" 


There was no sign of the short riding whip th Y 
might have been expected to form a -part of her 


IN 


equipment. 19 = 
Mottram knelt beside the battered corpse and 
laid a hand above the heart. He ~ose quickly and, un- 


. deterred by the weight of his bag of sticks, ran back 


to the clubhouse—the nearest buman habitation—to 
report his terrible discovery SM dn 

The situation- was singula-ly polgnant, it de- 
veloped. Mottram had come upon the body, drama 
cally enough, while his son was uppermost in his 
mind Trudging through the white dust of the auto 
highway, his bag across his shoalder, he had paused 
for a moment, as was his custom before the granite 
shaft that stood upon the Glercoe town-line The 
shaft told the simple story of tae Glencoe dead, i 
France. Among the names chiseled on the stone was 
that of his son. also Thomas. who, if he had lived, 
would have married the girl whose body Mottram 
was to find. — 


. Turning from the memorial, he had struck 
downward into the twisting pata that roughly pa- 
ralleled the highway, and almost at once had come 
upon the body : r^ M 


At the clubhouse were two physicians of eml- 
nence—Lucas and Benson—members of the club, 
still attired in caps and knickerbockers, as they had 
come off the course Guided by Mottram, they has- 
tened to the scene The shadows were heavy along 
the curving trail when they arrived. The tal] tree 
were spectral in the melancholy halt-light of evens 
ing. Under the little bridge, the crooked stream ran 
with the eerie flow of wandering water in a twilight 
silence. an” 
The body lay as Mottram had left it. In their 


fif 
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turn, the two physicians knelt beside it. An electric 
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torch was brought into service, by the light of 
Which a hurried examination was made, In the end, 


both physicians shook their heads, It was their opł- 
nion that the girl had been dead about two hours, 
possibly less. They also reached the rather obvious 
Solution that Barbara Stagg had been thrown by her 
horse, then kicked. 


-  . Taking Mottram back to the clubhouse 
With them the physicians reported the occur- 
rence to the coroner of the country, and 
‘Shortly thereafter a sorrowful procession 
 wended its way to the Stagg mansion, near 
| Glencoe, where Barbara had lived with her 
| father, her stepmother, and a younger sister. 
____ It was the death of Mason Stagg. For 
years his heart had been affected, and the 
Shock killed him as neatly as an arrow 
| through his eye. | : 
—.. He died at the door of his home as the 
body was carried in, and never knew exactly. 
what had happened to his daughter, 
.. So much for the summary, In spite of 
 hrst appearances and two doctors, the case was - 
one of murder, and Jimmie Lavender was the 
man who solved the mystery, 


i Lavender, too, was a member of the 
Airedale Golf and Country Club, and shot— 
On occasion—as snappy an 85 as anybody on 
the course. His profession notwithstanding, 
there was nothing of the flatfoot about my 
friend the debonair detective, 


— It was not generally known at Airedale, 
in point of fact, that Lavender was a detective. 
4 suppose the Board of Directors knew it, 
and a few jntimates with whom he played; but 
Certainly he didn't advertise the fact, His 
comment, however, was often so penetrating 
that I have seen his more casual acquaint- 


ances look at him with startled surprise. 


One man who knew Lavender well was 
Jim Cloud, poliee chief of Ravinia, the town- 
‘ship to the north, and it was Cloud who 
interested him in the case of Barbara Stagg. 


__ It was Saturday morning—the morning 


after the discovery of Barbara’s body — and 
Lavender and I had just arrived at the club- 
house. Our programme called for eighteen 
‘holes before luncheon. It then called for 


‘luncheon and another eighteen holes. We were 


| We got a chance, we were. 


ao, 
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it is apparent that the murderer planned things ra- 
ther diabolically. The battering of the head was 
done to suggest the impact of a horse’s hoof.” 

“But a bullet wound,” I said. "Isn't it üs- 
ually—?” 

“Noticeable? It’s & small hole, Lucas says, hid- 
den not only by her hair but by the heavier wound 


inflicted by cudgel, or otherwise, to cover it. Maybe 


~ Dig 
pretty strenuous golfers, both of us, When Weer Te f ES 


Then Cloud's telephone call came through, and 
Lavender answered, | 

1 "The deuce they have!” I heard him say. 
“Where are you now, Jim? At the house?" 

E. The telephone whispered stridently. 


Lavender tossed me a glance of whimsical dis- 


“may. I knew the game had gone glimmering, and 
possibly, luncheon also. | 

= “All right,” he continued, speaking into the 
“mouthpiece. “There’s no point in my going to the 
“house, I suppose. Who's there?—Lucas? What does 
he say?" He listened, frowning thoughtfully, “All 
right, Jim! I’) be there." 


He swung away from the instrument. “Sorry, — 


Gilly,” he said to me, “but it’s important. You don’t 
-have to come, although I suspect you'll want to. It’s 
that tragic business of Barbara Stagg we read about 
this morning. It wasn’t an accident, after all. Dr. 
Lucas found a bullet wound in the girl’s temple, a 
moment before Cloud called. You see?” 
| " “The devil!" I exclaimed. 

“Yes, itis pretty zz.zhurous, I'm afraid, Already 


It was the murdered body of a young woman 


lt isn’t a bullet wound; but Lucas thinks it is.” He 
added: “We’re to meet Cloud at the bridge.” 


Lavender preferred to make the jaunt on foot. 
The distance to the intersection of trai] and high- 
way was not great. It was marked, closely enough-- 
the intersection, I mean—by the granite memorial 
shaft. to the Glencoe dead. A bright morning sun 


. was shining over the trees and there was promise 
=~ Of a warmish day. On the Airedale course already 


some dozens of hardy fellows were hammering a 
tiny pellet; but we—Jimmie Lavender ang Charles 
Gilruth—as so often happened, were setting play 
aside to search for clues more microscopie than a’ 
pebbled ball. 


Turning into the trail, when we had reached 
the shaft, we came quickly upon the scene of the 
murder, There was no mistaking the spot. although 
Signs of struggle were not many, But the grass was 











fiat and broken where the body had lain; on the 
bruised turf were still traces of the girl’s life-blood. 
The grass blades were thick and mottled; they were 
ugly with significance. 


That there had been some trampling of the sod 
was evident. Lavender glanced at the signs and 
shook his head. 


“Nothing,” he said. “Nothing that we could not 
have visualized without seeing the place. As for the 
trampled grass, who is to say what happened? These 
evidences may actually have been made, last night, 
by e c and the doctors, when the body was re- 
moved." $ 


“Her whip was missing,” I suggested tentative- 
ly; and he nodded. 


“That may be significant, too, Gilly. Her head 
may have been battered with the whip handle, An 
ivory handle would clean readily; a stag horn might 
—— difficulties, which a clever man would rea- 


He continued his search, casting about in wider 


circles, but nowhere in the decp grasses was there - 


any sign of the missing crop. I supposed, at any 
rate, it was the crop Lavender was seeking. I men- 
tioned it again, at last, with a regretful head- 


“He must have carried it away with him.” 


Jimmie Lavender looked up. “The whip?” he ask- 
ed, “Oh, yes, he carried that away, Gilly. At least, I 


m d 
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HAT in the world, Gilly, do you 
make of that?" Lavender asked 
me. His fascinated eyes were still 
on the bridge-rail; and, bending 
beside him, I saw the faint out- 
line of what appeared to be a 
miniature trident. It was very 
faint, but that the curious sym- 
bol had been drawn in blood I 





had no doubt at all. I had seen the traces of blood 


on wood too often to mistake it. 


Suddenly his hand was on my shoulder. "By the 
EE Harry, Gilly, I believe it’s nothing but a bird- 
rack." 


"In blood!" I exclaimed, 


"Yes," he replied curiously, “in blood, A very 
strange thing, when one comes to think about it. 
And yet—I wonder! The more incredible a thing is, 
the most susceptible it is to simple explanation.” 


His face for a moment or two was a Study of 
alert thought. 


“The simplest explanation,” I said, “is that the 
bird alighted close to the body, smeared its claws 
with blood, and later alighted on the rail.” 


"I know," he agreed, “but there's the bullet. I'm 
bound to consider it. It might have come from & 
rook rifle, Gilly, But in what conceivable position 
could Barbara Stagg have been standing to have re- 
ceived a bullet intended for a crow?” 


. Inspiration bathed me in happiness, “She 
wasn’t standing.” I cried “She was riding, Jimmie!” 


He nodded “It’s possible, 1 think: although as 
a problem in mathematics it’s beyond me, And who- 
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hardly expect to uncover it here. I'm looking fo 
traces of the man himself. I'd like to know whic 
way he came and which way he went. But theres 
nothing to suggest that he came :hrough the trees, 
on either side. I'm afraid he stuck to the trail" He 
glanced reflectively about him “These are all pri- 
vate estates hereabout: the estates of wealthy men-- 
friends, no doubt. of the girl’s fether.” p. 


The road engaged nis attention for a time, and 
at length I heard an exclamation. m. 


"Here's luck, Gilly.” he said "I foolishly sup 
posed it to be in the wound." ; É 

In his palm was a tiny pellet of lead—a flatten- 
ed bullet from a pistol, or revolver, of small ealibre. 


"Seventeen feet from the body,” he mused, 
calculating the distance with his eye. “And trodder 
into the roadway by a horse’s hoof. Now where the 
es was it fired from? I'd lika to see the wound 
t made.” a 


He cocked an eye at the bridge across — tl e 
meandering creek. "ec — 


a small rifle, possibly,” he aazarded; “It’s hart 
to be certain. Could he have rested it on the bridge- 
rall?" ; s 

i d 


With swift steps he coverec the ground to th 
bridge and bent his eyes on the rail, E 


Then again I heard his exclamation, — But 
whereas his first cry had been cme of quiet satisfac- 
tion and only mild surprise, this one was almost an 
exclamation of amazement. I harried to his side. 


ever fired at the crow must have seen her. A woman 
on a horse isn't an insigniflcanz sight.” p 

“Some one in a neighbouring clearing,” I con- 
tinued, “perhaps a boy, The bird may have been on 
a bush. Just as he fired, Miss Stagg galloped past on 
her horse.” E 

"He must have seen what he had done, then, 
demurred Lavender, "It's too 5lausible—too immo- 
rally plausible, Gilly And too unexciting, for that 
matter!" B- 


I shrugged, “What then?” | EL. 

A hail from the bridge head interrupted his 
reply, and we turned to greet the police chief of 
Ravinia, a hulk of a man with a fat and 
glance quite out of tune with his profession. 

Lavender shrieked at him: “Keep your 
off that rail, Jim!” 


The chief, who had been idly touching the 
railings as he lumberéd towards us, jerked his 
hands up as if the bars had been electric wires. — 

“What’s the matter, Jimmie?” 


Then Jim and Jimmie advanced together and 
shook hands with great heart.ness. =O 
"It's this," said Lavender, pointing to the 
bird-track. “I was afraid you'd rub it off.” 
Jim Cloud was at once a countryman and ~ 
sportsman. There was no hesitation in his next re 
mark. ; 
“Yes,” he said, bending over the faint lines, 
“old Mister Crow was sittin’ fhere for a time, a littl 
while ago. What'd he have on his feet, do you sup 
pose?” | Ed. 
“Rlood,” said Jimmie Lavender. “Now ask mi 
where he got the blood." | E 
~ Cloud gave him a shrewd glance, "What's 0! 
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four mind, Jimmie?” he asked, 

about this case?" 

E —I don't know," 

him the situation we 


ES 


had imagined. 


Lavender  shrieked at him.... 


he commented, *Darn 
'ü get action as soon as 


Ju 


“Great Scott!” 
ave that’s the way 


_ “If you say so, I do,” said the police chief. of 
ivinia. "What's more, it sounds very reasonable ‘to 
e, Jimmie. After all, now, who would want ío kill 
nice girl like Barbara Stagg? But an accident— 
ats another matter. The fellow who dig it, of 
urse, knows he did it, and he's hidin': that's cer- 
in. All right, we'll find him. What else do you 
ow, Jimmie?" | 


— Lavender threw up his hands in despair. 


cried Lavender, "you don't be- 
it happened, do you?" 


admitted Lavender, and. told 
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"Is it something. 


" he said. “There ate 


t be. I don't like this 
Jim! You scout around 
at you make of it; then 


n the road, about Seventeen feet from the. body— 


where the body was and it's in my pocket now. 


ras ground into tba 


lim. 


2h hy Miss Stagg's horse, 
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while it was running away after the shot, 
The chief examihed the flattened bullet with 
interest, 
"Ihat's funny," he said. “The wound was pretty 
It’s funny it came out again." 
"Deep?" echoed Lavender, 
Cloud banged his right fist into his left 
. * palm. "Eara-y!" he roared, "I'll prove your 
Own case for you, right now. Where were 
you fellows brought up? In the city, of 
course! Did you ever hear that a crow will 
drink blood?" 
"No," answered Lavender, 
thing I never heard before.” 
“Well, it will! What’s more, it did! Tt 
ain’t pretty to think about, boys; 
What made the bullet hol 
crow’s dead somew ‘round here— 
dead of the blood he drank! TI find him for 
ou," 


And he did. 
It was the 
I e 


I suppose." 


deep. 


"That's some- 


rformanee of its 
bout like a great 
is nose to the trail 


your bird,” 
our feet. “I found 
beyond the trees. 
collapsed." 


We looked down in amazement at the 
stiffening body of a raven, dead of the blood 
upon which it had gorged itself, 

a * 


he said, tossing it at 
it over in the meadow, 
Flew there, and then 


Sarah Stagg, Barbara's younger sister — 
Sally, everybody called her—was one of the 
prettiest girls I ever saw. And she had nerve 
too. 

Her sister's death must 
for they were inseparable: 
on a sofa, 


have hit her hard, 
but she didn’t pine 


It was evident that she liked Lavender and 


trusted him. She was only a kid, but there was a lot 
of shrewd commonsense about her, just the same. 
Her stepmother had simply collapsed and was of no 


use to anybody, 


v 


Bar- 


bara’s affairs that seemed to offer a clue to the 
murderer. “Barbara didn't care for men—much,” she 
said. “You see, she really loved Tom Mottram; and 
when he was killed 


But Sally Stagg could throw no light on 


"I see,” nodded Lavender sympathetically, 


“She blamed herself a lot for having urged 
him to go. He was one of the first. Ang afterward— 
well, you see, she really had no men friends worth 
Speaking about. She knew a lot of men, of course; 
but there was 
understand? 1 
Was responsible 


never anything between them. You 
mean—I don't think any love affair 
for this, Mr. Lavender." 


"Quite," aereeg Lavender. "Nevertheless, it’s an 
-angle that has to be inquired into. I suppose you 
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couldn't know everything that passed between her, i 


à, 
sme. 


and the men she knew?” 


Miss Stagg, however, thought she was entirely 
cognizant of all that had passed between her sister 


and the men with whom, occasionally, she rode or 
played. For Barbara had been a determined golfer 
and a good tennis player, as well as a hard rider. 


“Her horse 
didn’t throw 
her, of course", 
said Sally sc- 
ornfully. “The 
horse hasn't 
been foaled that 
coud throw 
Barbara," Her 
loyalty to her 
dead sister was 
admirable, 


The shot 
that had struck 
the elder sister . 
had been fired ~ 
from no great & , 


"49. 


"There's your bird" he 


distance, Lavender decided after viewing the wound. 
On the other hand, it had not been fired at close 
range, else the lead would not have glanced off and 
fallen in the road, What the obscene bird had done, 


however, was rather horrible. — 


The usual inquiries were begun, and at this 
point the green bicycle entered the case. A cottager, 
caretaker of one of the large estates between Glencoe 
and the town of Ravinia, had seen Barbara on the | 
‘afternoon of her death, astride her big horse, riding~ 
beside a man on a green bicycle. He had stared a 
this unusual spectacle for a moment. Barbara he 
had recognized, since everybody knew her; the man 


on the green bicycle he was certain he had never * 


seen before. 


This had been about five in the afternoon, 
while the sun was stil fairly strong, and the pair 
had been headed in the general direction of Ravi- 
meon the woodland trail, They had not, SPERA 
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WW m | He was talking as much to h nself : 


* ed a private room at the golf club and were, at t 


t i | vicinity,” he continued, after a moment, 





' foulid;.by Mottram, not far from the bridge, 4 
seven o'clock. 
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reached the little bridge across the creek, wh ten wa : 
` at least a mile beyond. Barbara's body had | 


^ 


A bicycle, of course, is an old-fashioned h ing c 
but for that matter so is a horse. And in the cc 
try, away from the congested auto pavements of t 
metropolis, neither is as old-fashioned as — 
cates would like to think. Nevertheles 

green bicycle was a substantial clue. 

der was happy about his discovery. Sal 
Stagg, however, had never known her § iste 
to speak of dnyone who rode a bicycle € 
any colour. The man had been attired | 
knickerbockers, the caretaker thought, ai 
' he distinctly remembered that he wore ac 
Possibly spectacles; the caretaker could 
M be sure. And a little mustache? Or had f 
f imagined the little mustache? M 


"He may have imagined the musta | 
and the spectacles," said Lavender, “ On 
other hand, he may not. Such memories; 
subconscious and frequently surprisin ly. 
curate. The knickerbockers, if the fel 
them, suggested the golf course as ` 
the bicycle; so does the cap. One. : 
certain, Gilly: the fellow was a strat nge 
Sally knew nothing of him, and if I 
been anybody in the neighbourhood this « 
taker would have recognized him. He hi 
difficulty recognizing Barbara. That 
little different, I’ll admit; still, he ought 
have known the man, too, if he wer 2n 


p. E 


stranger." E 


Ned 
T9 


` to me. E 
“The fellow doesn't know yet that m 
is suspected, which is just as well. Bu 
| he is the murderer, he knows it wil b 
+- Suspected. That bird was an. — 4 
curious one.. He couldn't figure anyth Og 
fantastic as that to help him. What's mor 
* we must keep quiet about the bird. If "n A vel 
- «gato hear of it, the same idea would occur * 
him as occurred to us—and what a defence he'd t 
Shooting at a crow—just shooting at a crow—ar da 
the psychological moment along cante the gir) 0 
‘horseback! A smart lawyer could do a lot with t T 
"You know, Gilly, it’s a little odd that nobody: 
the shot fired. After all, there can’t be sọ 
shooting going on around here. It's dangerous. Te 


many golfers around, and things like that.” 
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He looked at me humorously. We had bo ji j 


moment, sitting in it. 


“Jim Cloud ought to know all the bicycles in t 
«TI 88 


amne. 
pat 


Ài” Ar. $ P 
He stepped to the telephone and was — luc 
~'énough to catch the chief in his office. Cloud ha 
been “Witkus for a short time in the morning, © 
had returned to his duties in Ravinia, satisfied di 
the case was in — hands than his own, 
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CHAPTER -III 


file off a name-plate. A bicycle is a troublesome thing 
to get rid of. He may be taking it to the river 


T ec 
* 
, 


LOUD had no memory of a green 
bicycle, 


"There are plenty of bikes 

around," he told Lavender, “but 

most of them are green with age 

or dirt. They belong to workmen 

ANS CO on the various estates. I'll think 
! » 


£5 it over, Jimmie, and let you know. 
Ti It's certainly an eighteen-carat 
__ As evening drew on Lavender became morose. 
But at my suggestion that the murderer might ac- 
‘tually have been a stranger in the neighbourhood, 
ing through on his bicycle, and now miles away 
on his northward journey, he shook his head im- 
patiently. 


- .. "There's no motive there, Gilly,” he said, “The 
man doesn’t appear to have been a tramp. If he 
"were fleeing, he wouldn't go north and let himself be 
Seen passing through every village from here to 
Wisconsin, He'd turn and go south, and hide himself 


VN 
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in Chicago, But I think he belongs somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. However, I don’t think he knew Miss 
Stage. I think their meeting was an accident; and 
hat's a puzzling feature of the case, for, again, it 
| leaves us groping for a motive. Could he have been 
‘Somebody she once knew, but had not seen for a 
time? I suppose he could. But if he had been a 
man of recent acquaintance, Sally Stagg would have 
heard of him," : 

——. He was glum for several moments; then he 
bounded to his feet. 

_ “We have time for exactly nine holes, if we 
“hustle,” he observed, surprisingly, "I think we both 
need it. It'll shake us up. My own brains seem to 
have reverted to their original dust." 

- He shot the first two holes in par, and was on 
the way to an astonishing record, when an idea 
Seized him. We had just reached the third green. 
. . “Gilly,” he said, "suppose you had committed 
this crime, Suppose you had a green bicycle, and 
had killed a girl—deliberately or by accident—and 
knew that you had probably been ‘seen riding with 
her. What would you do?" 

“Tf I had killed her deliberately," I told him, "I'd 
get rid of the green bicycle. If it was an accident, 
Td give myself up." 

“You might not," he demurred. “I mean, you 
might not give yourself up, You might be frightened. 
But you would get rid of the bicycle. So would I. 
Now where? Around here!” 

- “In the woods?” 


_ “Where it would be found, traced to its maker, 
then to a dealer, and finally perhaps to you? A 
bicycle recognized at once, maybe, by some person 
who saw it? Not by a large majority! You'd look 
for a place to sink it forever." 


. He was smiling joyously as he described my sup- 
posed criminal activities, 

-— "There's a river a few miles from here, Gilly,” 
he continued briskly. “The north branch of the 
‘Chicago. West of here—near a place called Deer- 


feld. It occurs to me that the green bicycle is in the - 


r 


I looked quickly at the sky, The light was 
it was still bright enough. 


s eadily going, but 
E "Not tonight," said Lavender. “In the morning. 
Let's give him time, Gilly. We mustn't hurry him. 
We may want to take it apart, or smash it a bit, or 


E 
EC. 


tonight." 
„T laughed, “Td have done it last night," I told 
him, recasting myself for the role he had allotted 


"Only if your crime had been deliberate," said 
Jimmie Lavender, “We must give this fellow the 
benefit of the doubt, for the time being. It isn't cer- 
tain yet that he's the murderer. We know only that 
he rode and talked with Barbara Stagg, yesterday; 
we assume that he must have read or heard of her 
death, by this time, even if he isn’t the. murderer: 
and we know jolly well that he hasn't come forward. 
It's all significant, but it isn't final." 


. That night he gave me another glimpse of his 
mind. We were still stopping at the club. 


win When you looked at the horse, this morning, 
Gilly, you noticed, of course, that he had been pretty 
smartly beaten about the flanks?" 

“No!” I eried, startled. 


"Yes, pretty smartly; I think. Barbara didn't 
do that. I asked Sally, Barbara never whipped the 
horse; she didn't have to, But Somebody whipped 
him—hard. Why? To make him run, of course, 
after the—murder, And the horse, I imagine, ran 
wild for a time, along the back trail; then perhaps 
grazed a bit, and ultimately went home, The welts 
weren't remarked in the excitement of his home- 
ng, I found them, this morning, because I looked 
or them." 


He rolled over on his side. 
"In the morning we'l get the bicycle.” 


All of which brings us, chronologically, to John 
Hamilton Carter and the green bicycle, 


The bicycle belonged to Carter. We had a bit of 
trouble finding it, of course, but there was no trick 
about it. We merely canvassed the river. in the 
vieinity of Deerfield unti] we found the place where 


Carter had slipped, elimbing the embankment. After 


that we got a boat and some grappling hooks, and 
fished until we found the bicycle. 


It hadn't been taken apart. Nothing had been 
done to it, But a garage man in Deerfield had seen 
it before and recognized his handiwork on it. 

It still amuses me to think that Carter was an 
author. He actually wrote detective stories! 

+ * $ 


John Hamilton Carter lived by himself in a sort 
of shack, just a bit outside the township proper. It 
later developed that he had a perfectly good apart- 
ment in Chicago and used the shack only during the 
Summer months. à 


He was a young man—about twenty-four—and 
redheaded. The caretaker hadn't noticed the red 
hair, But Carter did wear spectacles, knickerbockers, 
and a cap. Hither the caretaker imagined the mus- 
tache, or Carter had shaved it off, although he swore 
he hadn't. It didn’t seem to make any difference, one 
way or another. 

Mr. Carter was definitely alarmed when we 
descended on him, Lavender was unusually abrupt, 
that day. He began with a statement of fact, and 
followed it with a curt question 


“You had a green bicycle, Carter. Where is it?” 
The red-haired young man stared for an ins- 
tant, made up his mind, and answered. “I never had 
a green bicycle,” he said. “Who are you, and what 
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are you talking about?” It was a nervous speech, 
however, despite the boldness of the words. 


= “What about the one you had 
summer? The one Okey fixed for you.” 
Mr, Carter changed his mind. “Oh, that one! 
Was it green?” he asked. “I got rid of it, I guess.” 
“When?” 
“Quite a while ago. I guess I sold it. No, I gave 
it to a fellow.” 
“Make up your mind,” said Lavender, “Who was 
the fellow?” 
“I can't tell you his name, He came along here 
looking for something to do. Working his way across 
the country, I think. He was hard up, and after I'd 


repaired, last 


talked with him a while 1 gave him my old bicycle, === 
? { 


to help him on his way.” 
“By Jove!” cried Layender in excite- 
ment. “Was he a middle-aged man with a 
scar here on his cheek?” He touched his own 
F cheek, and I looked at him in amazement. 


Carter nodded solemnly, “Yes”, he said, 
“that’s the man. Do you know him?” 


"I never knew or heard of such a man,” 
said Lavender. 


Mr. Carter was nonplussed, He blushed 
warmly, He was really an amazingly poor 
liar, in spite of his profession—which, of 
course, I didn’t know, at the time. “I’ve pro- 
bably forgotten him,” he admitted, 


"Well" continued Lavender briskly, 
"about the bicycle that you gave away, You 
didn't ride it yesterday ?" 

"Certainly not! How could I?" 

“Or the day before?" 

“Of course not." 


Lavender grinned provokingly. "It's a 
pity you can't remember that fellow's name", he 
said, “for I’m afraid he's committed murder." 
| Mr. Carter gulped. “No!” he cried. 

“Murder!” nodded Lavender, “Friday evening, 
just before dusk. The victim was Miss Barbara Stagg. 
He was seen riding beside her, just before the mur- 
der must have occurred.” 

Mr. Carter sat down heavily in the nearest chair 
and feebly motioned us to join him. 

“Afterward,” continued Jimmie Lavender, “he 
rode over here into your neighbourhood and threw 
the bicycle—your bieycle—the one you had given 
him—into the river. We fished it up this morning.” 

“Bad business,” muttered Carter. “Bad busi- 
ness!” 

Lavender agreed, “Did you kill Barbara Stagg?” 
he asked in a low voice. 

Carter bounded to his feet. “No/” he shouted. 
“Of course, I didn’t. My God, I don’t even know her.” 

“Yet you rode beside her, Friday afternoon.” 

Carter sat down again. “Yes, I did,” he admit- 
ted. He began to explain, his voice hurried and ner- 
vous. *I hadn't any right to speak to her: I know 
that. You see—I'm an author—and—that’s the differ- 
ence! I like to talk to people who look interesting. 
You see? I want you to understand why I spoke to 
her at all She was attractive; she looked intelligent; 
she was riding a handsome horse—you see?" 

“Well, perhaps,” conceded Lavender, 

Mr Carter looked grateful He continued with a 
rush: “I was riding home and 1 met this girl I 
didn't know her: but I spoke to her She was gene- 
rous—she spoke back, and we began a conversation. 
Idle and pleasant, I don’t know what we talked 
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bicycle was parked over at the edge of town— waiting 
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about—horses, for one thing; and books—Oh, I dont 
know! I didn't even ask her names, though." E 

He drew a quick breath. “We separated near 
that monument at the cross roads. I went west; she 


"Did yeu kill Barbara Stagg ?" he asked. isco 


went on north. That's all there was to it, But when 


it wasn't an accident—and they were looking for 2 
man on a green bicycle—you ses?" © E 


4 


It was Lavender's turn to be surprised. — 

"Where did you hear that?" he asked, amazed 

“In Ravinia. I was there, ate yesterday after- 
noon—riding the green bicycle, too!—and a number 
of persons mentioned it. Shopkeepers are gossipy ir 
a place like that. They were talxing about it in two 
of the places I went to. I learned for the first timi 
it wasn’t an accident. I learned the police 
looking for a green bicycle. Ani, all the time, 


for me to ride it home." ^" 

Lavender was annoyed. “That’s Cloud's doing 
I suppose, He must have conducted his inquiries 
with a brass band! And so you left town hurriedly.’ 

Mr. Carter nodded agreement. "I went home bj 
every obseure back trail I could find. I made a nine- 
miie ciwcuit to come at my own shack from th 
west.” E 
à “And last night you threw the bicycle into th 
river.” Ee 

“Yes, I did, I thought everybody in the country 
would hear the splash, too!" -> 4 | E 
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CHAPTER-IV 


O you own a gun of any sort?" 
Lavender asked Carter. 
“I—I did own one." 
"Where is it now?” : 
"In the river," said Mr. Car- 
ter. 
"Good Lord!" exclaimed Jim- 
| mie Lavender, "What else did you 
A throw into the river?" 
_ . "That's all—except the cartridges.” 
_ “What sort of a gun was it?” 
“A woman's revolver—thirty-two. A little pearl- 
handled thing". He appeared anxious. "What sort 
of a gun was it killed Miss Stagg ?" 
.. “She was killed by a thirty-two bullet," answer- 
sd Lavender dryly. “We have to date, found only 
the lead." He asked another question savagely : 
_ Why didn't you go to the police, at once?" 
_ Mr. Carter repeated his now familiar defence. “‘! 
was Scared. Everybody seemed to think the man on 
me green bicycle had committed the murder-—and | 
vas the man on the green bicycle" From his own 
pomt of view the logic of it was obvious, “Tm 
sorry—now,” he added. “You believe me, don't you?" 
= “I believe you're sorry," said Lavender. “Of 
course, you know UB have to take you back to 
Ravinia." 
Er was dejected. “I suppose so—but | didn't 
— "Unless somebody turns up who did,” said Laven- 
der, not unkindly, "I'm afraid you're gomg to have 
Aineulty proving that. What is your own idea of 
what happened ?" 
= "I haven't any," confessed the author. "You 
wouldn't want me to invent one." 
_ "There was no one who saw you talking 
with Miss Stagg? No one saw you leave her?" 
= "Not that I know of. Cars were passing 
along the main road, 1 suppose; but we were 
on the trail." 
a You talked with no one else along the 
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-~ “Not a soul" Carter suddenly had an idea, 
however. “But, look here! Somebody must have 
seen us, or how would I be suspected?” 

~ “A man working in a field saw you as you 
went A by.” t 

: The red-headed author stared. Then, 
quickly, he put his hand to his face with the 
sesture of a man to whom had come, tardily, 

à momentous thought. 

— “By Jiminy, I saw im, too' ['d for- 
zotten all about him. | took him to be a 
abourer— somebody working on one of the 
states. What an ass I’ve been!” 

' “No, you were right. He is a caretaker 
employed by a neighbour of the late Mr. 


E 


- “Mr. Detective," said the writer solemnly, 
"when I first saw that fellow I thought he 
had a hoe in his hand. It has just struck me 
that it wasn't a hoe—it was a rifle!” - 
18 H | 


| The caretaker’s name was Babcock. He 
was employed by G. Stanley Morris, a man 
pf great wealth and a business rival of the 
late Mason Stagg. And Babcock had really . 
had a rifle in his hand. H2 had been out 
shooting crows, he said when taxed with it, 
Which somehow seemed significant in itself. 


the 


- “I was afraid to mention it," he said. 
"It might have looked bad for me." 





"Two of them", commented Lavender, thinking 
of Carter. ! 


. Sally Stagg, when she heard the news, was ex- 
cited. Her father, she said frankly, had never cared 
for G. Stanley Morris, nor G, Stanley Morris for her 


. father. They had not, when they met, stuck out 


their tongues at each other; but there had been a 


veiled enmity between them, for years, based on 


some flim-flam performance in the past. Each  be- 
lieved the other had double-crossed him. Something 
of that sort. Anyway, the families didn’t mix; and 
the servants, taking their cue from their superiors, 
zu been known to insult one another in Public 
places. SA | 


"Of course," said Sally candidly, "T don't think 
Mr. Morris wanted Barbara murdered; but servants 
are funny things. They adopt family quarrels with 
a great deal of enthusiasm. I don't even think this 
man—Babeock—would deliberately kill Barbara. But 
suppose he thought it was a good joke to frighten 


.her. He could always claim it was an accident, if the 


horse bolted. Then suppose he aimed a little too 
low, and——” 
She stopped suddenly, trembling, 
| "No," said Jimmie Lavender, “it didn't happen 
that way, Miss Stagg. Your sister didn’t fall from 
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-stopped suddenly, trembling. 





EN 


her horse, whether or not she was shot. She wasn't 
bruised—that way! Forgive me for mentioning it; 
but —you see? She was killed while standing al- 
most exactly where she was found. If Babcock is 
the man responsible, we must assume he followed her 


from the point where he first saw her riding with 
Carter." He rubbed his chin reflectively, then shrugg- 


ed. "It's puzzling!” - 


Carter, meanwhile was in jail at Ravinia. He 
didn't like the situation, but Cloud was taking no 
chances, He believed firmly in the "bird in hand" 
philosophy. Lavender agreed that the plan was a 
wise one. He obviously entertained a sneaking kind- 
ness for the red-haired idiot, but he had been deceived 
by plausible liars before. 


Shortly after dinner that evening—Sunday—a 
call came through from Cloud. We were at the 


; clubhouse, as usual. Cloud had been doing some 
thinking of his own. It had occurred to him to wonder 


what Carter had been doing in Ravinia on Saturday 
afternoon. He had ínquired, and Carter had men- 
tioned a number of visits, among them one to the 
post office. 


It appeared that Carter preferred to do his 
shopping in Ravinia, , although there were shops in 
Deerfield less expensive. This seemed silly to Cloud. 


"Well" Cloud had asked him, *what about the 
post office? There's a post offise in Deerfield." 


Mr Carter had merely availed himself of the 
Ravinia office, while shopping in that town. He had, 
it appeared, sent away some manuscripts. 


Out of the situation Cloud had evolved the 
sound idea that Carter had visited Ravinia delibe- 
rately to visit the post office. and that it was the 
shopping which had been incidental The day was 
still Sunday, but the enterprising chief had roused 
the postmaster from his afternoon nap and gone 
with him to the office where as a result of their 
explorations, a curious circumstance had come to 
light. 


A registered package had gone forth, a stub 
showed, to a certain Harriet Carter in Chicago. The 
clerk who had given the receipt. reached by tele- 
phone, recalled the package and the man who sent 


4t. The man described was  undubitably Carter— 


whose red hair was the memorable feature—and the 
package, the clerk thought, had been a curiously 


misshapen affair. 


“Manuscripts!” commented Mr Cloud deri- 
sively. “More likely that missing riding whip.” 


“Of course. some one other than Miss Carter 
must receive the package," said Lavender 
“Pye taken care of that, said the chief 


The package, in the malls while this conversa- 
tion was — carried on, was delivered on Monday 


x^ 
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morning to a Chicago detective, on the doorstep a “ot 
Harriet Carter, who protested feebly and was na le i * 
to a police station. It was opened at the station, an 
was seen to contain a small pearl-handled revolve 
and a box of cartridges. E, 


Carter's goose appeared to be 200ked on Tues 
day the evidence against him piled up. An anxiou P 
mother appeared in the chief's office, piloting a- x 
ple of embarrassed girls—youngsters of eight or 
nine. It developed that a man on a green bicycle ad 
spoken to them, the preceding Friday afternoon as * 
they sauntered among the trees neer the edge of thi e 
woodland trail. They had been gathering flowers Cr | e 
man had thought the flowers pretzy—as pretty n- 
deed, as the little girls He had mentioned the be 
cumstance The conversation had not been extensiv 
The man had offered the children no harm After a 
time he had ridden on. T m. 1 

"Lord, what an imbecile!" observed Lavende: A. 
when he heard the tidings. “He must have rem Ee 
bered meeting the children. Why should he h \ 
lied?” 


The chief put the question d.rectly, and he 
ter again was abysmally frank. ‘Chief, he | 
“I’m just a firstclass damn’ fool! What I need is 
guardian—six of them. I go rounc talking to peopl 
just because they look nice, and I like them. Tm a ; 
student of life, you see, and—1 guess I'm hopeles S 
You'd better hang me quick, and ke done with E 

Cloud, a literal-minded and somewhat humour A 
less person, looked at him shrewdly. “Then you : 
killed her,” he accused. p 


\ FE 
"My God, no!" answered Ca-ter. "I woulo ^ 
kill a fly, if I could help it." a 
We burgled his shack that evening, anyway. in. 
search of the missing whip. It wasn't there. 
it be in the river? The pellet of lead found in | 
road, the morning after the murcer, Lavender E 
sent to Chicago some time previously for an zar 
mination by an authority on ballistics, By this time, 
presumably, the authority was in possession ot t Cal = 
ter’s revolver, also, and would be able to reach | 
conclusion. As far as Carter was concerned, we — 
The case against Babcock, Fowever, was pus ha’) 
ed with vigour, but tear up his quarters as we would, 
we could find nothing but his rifle that was eri- 
minating. The rifle, thereupon, fcllowed Carter’s re- 
volver to the ballistician, and-we rested the ¢as 
against Babcock. 


On Wednesday all the evidence was in and i ve 
found ourselves, as far as I could see, exactly where 
we had begun. The eminent authority had spoke: *- 
The pellet of lead plucked from :he woodland tr 
had been fired from neither  Carter's revolver 
Babcock's rifle. EA j ES p Er 
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AVENDER took the news calmly. 
“Good enough,” he comment- 
| ed. “I never did think Carter was 
, guilty, but Babcock was a possi- 
j bility. Both of them had to be 
exonerated before we could pro- 
ceed with intelligence.  Elimina- 
tion is as good a way to solve a 
mystery as any other." 
2 He rubbed his hands together briskly. 
‘Tight. Gilly! What about it?” 


[ shrugged “Don’t pick on me, Jimmie.” 


E "Suppose we consider the whole ^pisode care- 
"fully." he suggested. “1 told you at the beginning it 
- had a diabolical look rt stil has My first thought 
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“Mystery I'm beginning to doubt it. If the murder 
- Was carefully planned, the disappearance of the whip 
is part of the plan. I mean, the whip may have been 


"intended to lead us on a wild goose chase: I hadn't 
| Seen Miss Stagg's body when I suggested it was the 
- weapon that had battered her skull. There are whips 
and whips Some have heavy butts of ivory or stag- 
| horn: others are merely plaited leather Miss Stagg 
| had a collection of crops, and it's tmpossible to say 
which one is missing—which one she carried that 
“day Probably, though. it was one with a heavy butt. 
The idea of its being mistaken for the death wea- 
pon might very well have surgested itself to the 
| murderer. If he were a shrewd fellow, now. wishing 
© Send us on a false trail, what would he do?" 


p- 
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*He swung away from the instrument, sas., 
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_ was that the missing riding crop was the key to the ` 
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I was as hopeless as usual. “Drop it in the 
river ?" 

"I think not," said Lavender. "You see, he was 
not far from an auto highway, along which cars are 
always passing. If he were particularly clever, I 
think he might contrive to toss it into a passing 
motor vehicle, which would carry the thing clean 
out of the neighbourhood. But what sort of a motor 
vehicle? Not a private car, surely, for the driver 
would be likely to hear the thing as it fell Some- 
thing that makes a noise, then—a truck, perhaps? 
It's all guess-work; but why not?" 

I nodded agreement. “Not guess-work,” I de- 
murred “Imagination!” 


He laughed. “Let It go at that. But if the whip 
was not the weapon, what was? If we can name the 
weapon, we may come close to naming the man who 
used it. With reference to the murderer, what have 
been the possibilities from the beginning? The man 
on the green bicycle—Carter; the man who reported 
the green bicycle—Babcock; or an unknown, living 
in or out of the neighbourhood Since I believe the 
murder to have been planned. | eliminate the un- 
known stranger from other parts. The ‘neighbour- 
hood’ may be roughly described as comprising three 
villages — Glencoe, Ravinia, and Deerfield, with 
the Airedale Golf Club and some dozens of private 
estates between. And right there we get a hint, do 
we not? Whatever the facts may be, the weapon 
could have been a golf club.” 


"By George!” ] said, weakly inadequate. 
“It’s a staring possibility, but it has been mi- 


nimized by the even more staring indications point- 
ing to Carter and Babock. When we come to con- 
Sider the membership of the Airedale Golf and 
Country Club, We are, of course, on ticklish 
ground. Motive cuts a large figure in the murder, 
obviously, and we are bound to consider that not 
only G Stanley Morris, but half the wealthy business 
men of the. county are on the rolls—as well as 
humbler citizens—lawyers, physicians, and I be- 
lieve even a clergyman or two. It’s a democratie 
institution—like the game it stands for. Its presi- 
dent—Dr, Lueas, one of the physicians who was 
summoned by Mottram—is merely a local practition- 
er." 


He paused and looked around him. Outside the 
private dining room in which we sat, and which 
had been given us as a headquarters, - we heard the 
Stir and bustle of the club. It was early afternoon. 
Cars were arriving outside, depositing amiably 
quarreling players at the door In a back passage 
caddies chattered and shuffled their feet. From our 
window we had a view of the first tee and the long 
green stretch of the fairway 


“I think I've checked everything," said Laven- 
"There were severa] alternatives. It was to be 
remembered, for instance, that the seventh 
green sits dangerously close to the cross road 
into Deerfield. A player teeing off at that 
point would have a clear view of the memo- 
ria] shaft and the entrance to the trail. At 
the proper hour of the day he might have 
seen—last Friday afternoon—the parting of 
Barbara Stagg and Carter, after their little 
conversation. But 1 have found no one who 
was exactly there at that moment, It may 
have been five-fifteen when they parted at 
the cross roads; it may have been 2 little 
later, Mottram found the body about seven, 
and we must assume that after leaving Carter 


der, 
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Miss Stagg continued northward for some time, 
then turned back, The murder occurred, I think, 
about six o’clock.” 


He stood up, “I have made every possible inquiry 
here at the club—quietly, of course— and have seen 
the caddies’ service records for that afternoon, I 
know exactly who was on the course that day, and 
when they all checked in. I know who is on the 
course today." 

From the window we saw two men in knicker- 
bockers cross the grass behind the clubhouse and 
stroll leisurely toward the first tee. Lavender turned 
quickly, 

"Supose we join them,” he said, "Come on!" 

But at that instant the telephone shrilied and, 
with a muttered imprecation, he snatched up the 
receiver, At the other end of the connection was 
Cloud, I heard the grumble of his voice. 

"He's what?” roared Jimmie Lavender. "Who's 
escaped? Carter? Good Lord!" 

He swung away from the instrument, covering 
the mouthpiece with his nand. His face was almost. 
comic, 

“Carter’s escaped,” he observed. “Can you beat 
that, Gilly? That idiot won’t be satisfied until they 
hang him." 

He bent his lips to the telephone, 


"Listen, Jim," he said, “To hel] with Carter! 


Come up here to the clubhouse,” 

We "e it a — se playing companions 
were, I discovered, Dr. Lucas, the president of 
the club, and a second physician whom I had not 
met. His name was Benson, and he was no less a 
person than the man who accompanied Lucas to the 
scene of the murder, five evenings before, 

He was a brisk and likable follow,- was Benson, 
who chattered volubly and shot a rollicking game of 
golf. His first drive took my breath way He took 


a great fancy to Lavender, from the | fuit and th ie 
discussed the crime, as they tr&mped from gre! 

to green, with a dispassionate appreciation of tt 
points that an outsider or a layman would ha " 
found disturbing. E 


"Well", said the second  doctcr, at pmo 
certainly hope you get the man wno did i 

“I intend to," replied Lavender —— and 
his tone my heart suddenly skipped a beat and | 
pulse ran faster Something impended. X 

I hooked my next shot into the rough in my e 
citement, making an amateurish 8 to the green 
What astonishing ccup 1 wondered, was my friend | 
about to perform? His sense of drama was higl 
And it was entirely typical of him to leave me in t th he 
dark. I was actually relieved when we passed i 
seventh green and left the sight of the Glencoe me- 
morial behind us. E 


In point of fact, it was just beyond the — n 
that the thing happened. In a neighbouri 
two men were Plugging down the stretch, T. 
the opposite direction. One of them waved to 
Then the twosome would have passed had not Laven 
der hailed it. 

"Come with me, all of mm he said, | 
crossed over into the parallel a 

The twosome advansed to me us, 

"Hello, Mottram," said Jimmie Lavender E. T: 
that your — His eye was in — 
youngster lugging a bag of sticks. “Come 
x Sii, But it was he who went swiftly to th 


"Give me Mr. Mottram’s mashie niblick,” he s 
quietly; but it was he, himself. who — 
from the bag. | 

"A sinister weapon, gentlemen," concluded | 
Jimmie Lavender, bal e tning on his f af 2e ie 
"It was with this that Barbara Stagg vas kiled. killed. 

We looked quickly at the bbering 4 
creature that had been Thomas Mottram, ie, 


CHAPTER-VI 


OU see,” explained Lavender, 

when oud had removed the 

wretched Mottram to the jail hos- 

pital, "the case against Mottram 

was latent in my mind from the 

beginning. Naturally, I could not 

name him until I was certain of 

his guilt, and nothing really could 

^ have been proved without his con- 

fession, In the beginning there was only my suspi- 

cion. He could have done it. He reported the body, 

and it struck me as a singular coincidence that he, 

of all men, should have found it. To others that 

coincidence appeared as merely tragic—a situation 

making call on the sympathies, It was, of course, evi- 

dent that the wound on the head could have been 

made with a golf club; yet it might also have been 

made with the butt ef a heavy whip or with the 

shoe on a horse’s hoof, Mottram, however. had 

been in knickerbocke:s when he found the body; he 
carried his clubs. 

“That was my first thought, and 1 realized its 
weaknesses. A motive was absolutely imperative, 
and in the circumstances it seemed about the hard- 

" est thing to find. A possible motive, however, was 
. supplied by Sally Stagg in one of our first conver- 
sations. She mentionea, quite casually, that her Sis- 
ter had blamed herself for her fiance's death. She 
had been the first, it appeared, to urge that possi- 
bly—just possibly—-the elder Mottram had resented 
this. He was fond of his boy: it was his custom, 
returning from the ciub house, to stop in front of 
the Glencoe memoriai and read his son's name, We 


yes 


learned that from his s 
the body. In other wor 


of how he came to i = 
, if Thomas Mottram \ 
fanatica] enough, he might develop a dan rous ; 


tagonism to the girl who sent his — to death. Bar- 
bara, of course, had been killed by blows on de 
— not by a bullet, The bullet, as we know, £ uc 
ed o A 
"It was all suspicion of the intuitive sort, at 
first, but it had some foundation in reason. Late T, 
I learned that Mottram, although garbed for pla! 
and carrying his bag of sticks, had not been on the 
course after five-thirty o o'clock that afternoon. The 
records show that clearly. He found the body. how v 
ever, about seven o'clock. Certainly it didn't ta 
him an hour and a half to strol] from the clubhot 
to the scene of the murder. Where was he, then. - 
wondered, between, iet us say, fve-thirty, when he 
left the course, and seven o'cloek, when he report X 
he had found the body, He had eome on the 5 AE 
he said, while going home from the club, He might. 
have been around the clubhouse, to be sure, but 
could find no one to recall] him, i didn't u- Sr y 
cally about Mottram, but I did ask ally 
about all who were known to have been around € 
ing the period under suspicion Mottram 1 
mentioned. One further point: Why was he £ * 
home on foot? And carrying his bag of es x: 


"These questions were all im my mind. | € 
not ask them point biank, for fear of alarmin 


too soon if he were guilty, or doing him a 
injustice if he were dci ag Bat foeni owns 
car. Certainly, sometimes, I argued, es mun | 
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_ in going to and from the club. In point of fact, 1 -the order in which things happened. Did he shoot 
- believe, he had no regular habit in that connection— her at first, then kill her with his club? Or-did he 
- at times he drove, at other times he didn't. Yet, on swing the club before he used the revolver? There 
the day that he did not drive, one would think he are arguments either way. The club would be most 
would leave his clubs in his locker. Anyway, on Fri- convenient and, perhaps, most certain. Also, a club, 
: - day he walked home, and his ba g of sticks went if he carried it in his hand, would not arouse her 


7 with him. The fact could not be overlooked. suspicion, while a revolver would. If she had seen — 

ke the revolver, she might have screamed and some- > 
dum "While ! mulled over many things, the imme- body might have heard her. One inclines to think he 

_ diate excitement centered around the man on the killed her with the club, then endeavoured to inflict 

-~ green bicycle and, later, around this fellow Babcock. a bullet wound that would turn suspicion of 

_ Not to mention a dead bird, in the beginning, which 4 3 murder on some one elese. 

Su. : “But, to inflict such a wound, it is difficult 
to conceive the angle or the position from 
which he must have fired. The body would be 
on the ground; Mottram probably would be 
standing. Yet the bullet struck the head, 
glancingly, and fell) some feet beyond in the 
road. Could he have been down on one knee? 
That he fired hurriedly seems certain. Never- 
theless, the difficulties here incline one just as 
surely to think that he first fired at her, while 
both were upright. The bullet glanced— pos- 
sibly she fell, stunned. And then—the mur- 
derous, swinging club! a 

"Either way, he killed her, Then, with ^* 
her whip, he thrashed the horse until it ran 
away. Thereafter, I think, he made a wide 
cireult —to kill time—and ultimately, and quite. 
deliberately, returned a second time to stand 
before the body, as if he were coming on it 
for the first time. Afterward, of course, he 
hurried to the clubhouse and reported his dis- 
covery.” 

We had listened in silence to this long 
recital; and for a time after he had finished 
the silence continued. It was broken by Lucas, 
the President of the club. 

“But the revolver, Lavender,” he ques- 
tioned. “You mean—he carried it about with 
him, waiting an opportunity to kill her? I 
thought you said—"' 

"The revolver and the whip," answered 
Lavender, "are two very puzzling features of 
this case. I have no notion where the whip 
is, unless it has gone on a journey in the back , 
of somebody's truck. Mottram had plenty of' 
time to dispose of it. He coreealed it; some- 
where, to mislead us. As for the revolver—well, 
Ive been thinking that over. don't think | 
he carried it with him. I think the sight of. 

Barbara and Carter at the crossroads furnish- 

ed the spark that made hini'complétely mur- . 7 
derous; and it probably caught hím-without a- ». ' 
weapon except his clubs. .. Ee de 
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a "One inclines to think | 

E killed her with the club "But somewhere he had seen. a- revolver. and - 
Nas at least puzzling! When the cases against Car- was able to get it!" Hc laughed a queer little laugh. 
ter and Babcock appeared to fall through, I was at "I'm going to be very clever, now, or very stupid," 
-Hhberty to return to my earlier suspicions—to deve- he announced. "I think he got that revolver here at 
the club, Lucas. Think a minute before you speak. 
Has there ever been one around that you know of? 


- lop them. That is what I did. 

- “What happened, I -think, is this: Mottram, 
- nursing his hatred and waiting an opportunity to | 
. de Miss Stagg an injury—with perhaps no actual One that could be safely abstracted, and then put 
plan in his mind—from a spot near the seventh tee, back? If so, it will be exactly where it has always 


PL 
last Friday, saw Barbara part from young Carter at | PEL 
— the ai aN, He See ‘ines over ae it was been—where Mottram replaced it, just before he. 


- enough to inflame him to violence. made his sensational report to you and a eg 


E “He left the course, hurried over to the trail, E — — 
and hid himself among the trees until Barbara re- Great God!” cried the President of the Aire- 
turned. There was A scene. What was said, we can dale Golf and Country Club. *My revolver! My wife's 
. hever know. She dismounted, however, to talk with à rather—-a little thing—no bigger than—" He laugh- + 


| him. It may be that he did not even then intend to Bj 
| kill her: something she said may have urged the ed helplessly. "There was a burglar scare at the 


| deed, Exactly what followed is not clear — I mean, {Continued On Page 48) 





UST think of the situation. I of . NNECOS 
all persons have come to Soho in In this colourful life story of a Bohemian, his | — 
search of the Bohemians. I con- dreams, pleasures and philosophy the distin- e 
sider myself a very mature and guished author oj EUROPA has caringly reveal- — E 

respectable citizen of India, a ed the Indian and the Western views on love E 
true representative of all the and marriage through the other party’s eyes in | - 
conservative traditions of that a searching analysis which is cleverly woven. | — 

old country of mine I have heard —— * 

that there is à place called Mont Mens 

| , younger they are the more charming are their 
Marire in Paris where also I could come across those deaur eges rauca ub: 


strange creatures called the Bohemians. E 
But 1 don't feel surprised. I krow that a canoe . 


I do not know French. Nor do ! understand why : Men. 
: rocks on water much more than the heavier yacht. - 
they suddenly put into the shade with such gusto I also realise that after passing three score years in | 


letters like S and N in the midst of their conversa- India I have now come to England for the first ime. n 
There I have been sixty winters My business in iron — 
and steel is in its Indian summer. I. came here to < 


haviour in conversation may prove equally unde- FEES 
Ds E ‘cage promote my business interests further It is rather 


— pendable in other spheres also So T dare not go to | 
Mont Martre and decided to explore Soho instead. I unfortunate that my expenses in London and , the 
wanted to have a first-hand acquaintance with that English winter seem to be competirg in a race tO 


strange type called Bohemian. My wife at home had make me uneasy. It is a surprise hat young men 
asked me to do so. and women are running about here without pullove 3€ 


and overcoats. Girls particularly seem to defy the 
But 1 could not ask anybody or everybody about . cold and the standards of decorum, Xn 
Soho. I might be misunderstood That is why I cast | m 
furtive glances 1n all directions and approached the I was noticing all this while sipolng a cup of tea 
old In of the ee Pata Um when in a small restaurant in Soho I started with a 
= nobody else was nearby rew him aside and put s p. 
^vthe question straight to him The old man had a . small place first. I had to write a Chee to my wife | 
smile on his lips while he gave me the direction. at night giving her a faithful account of what I 
Bi t then so many other people also, parficu- have seen. She is more interested n- these A hiags 
strapping young English girls, smile at me. The than me.I must give an eye-witmess accouss e&f 


tion. But the people who resort to such unreliable 
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m: any places including Scho which figure in several 
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A young man of about 35, a countryman of 


mine, entered the restaurant and had a square look 
at me. Why did that young man look at me like this? 
Half a glance would tell you that I belong to your 
- country. But your looks are so persistent as if they 
are cross-examining me. 

XT 

. . . He took a table next to mine and very gravely 
placed his order. 


= “I want two boiled eggs, so hard boiled that you 
have to use a hammer to break them. I 

_ want overdone toast which must be more 

black than brown. And please give me a cup 

of tea which is more water than tea." 

| b. I was amazed, What does this young 

 iellow mean? Has he started drinking even 

. at this time of the day? Probably he has had 

enough of gin which looks like water and 

that is why he must have tea which also 
E look like water, May be, it is a new 

joke. 
— . The waitress too was taken aback. She 
_ thrust the pencil in her mouth and looked 
2 as Then she started smiling and said, 
"The afternoon has turned out nice, hasn't 
TAM Spring seems to be round the corner." 
_ . his young man from my country had a 
- Scarlet scarf of silk round his neck instead 
Of a tie. He started tying it harder and 
- harder ahd briefly said, "I want them 
. Strietly this way, you understand." 
E e waitress shrugged her shoulders 
. and went away saying, “Yes, sir." The 
. young man brought out a long pipe and 
| started smoking. It seemed to me that he 

— was trying to sharpen his wits. I kept him 
- under observation. 

p. The waitress placed these things on the table 
" and suppressed a smile on her lips. Then she leant 
_ forward and asked, “Anything else, sir." 


AN s 


|. “Yes, Now please take a seat in my front and 
start nagging me. Nag me hard. As hard and as well 
. 88 you can." 

} e The girl was at her wit’s end. Failing to under- 
stand anything she placed the stub'of the pencil 
. &gain in her mouth. 

- "Don't you understand me? I want to have an 
advance rehearsal, That is why I have ordered for 
these things.” 


b It is a custom in England to please the custo- 
3 ner. Nobody could pull on a long face while doing 
- his duty. The girl broke into laughter and said, 
“Now I understand, sir. Probably you are thinking 
| ef getting married to a film star.” 


P The young man took the pipe down from his 
| mouth and said, “No, no. I fought in the last war 


| and I have no intention of starting a second front.” 
E “You are right, sir. You are very wise, Probably 
. you are thinking of running a flat yourself and you 
| are practising how to do it.” She then broke into 
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laughter. But she had other customers to look after 
and went towards their tables. 

Here is a drama in life and book in my very 
presence and certainly it would be worth while to 
try to have a good inside look into it. The young man 


has cultivated a distinguished kind of French cut 
beard and moustache. Probably he wants to pose as 
an intellectual. Anyhow he might agree to lift the 
curtain over Soho for me to have a proper view. I 


This young man from my country had a scarlet 
scarf of silk round his neck instead of à tie. He 
started tying it harder and harder and briefly said, 
"| want them strictly this way you understand?” 


felt brave enough to approach this subject while 
remembering my wife's order. 


"Excuse me, please, I have come to this coun- 
try only recently and I want to explore the inner 
mind of the people here, You also seem to have come 
from my country. Won't you help me a little?" 


I put forward the usual stereotyped pleas. The 
young man was apparently pleased and gave orders 
for tea again. This time it was fresh tea. 


After half an hour we two were walking down 
the streets of Soho. He was 35 and I 60, but we had 
become good friends in spite of the scarlet scarf 
round his neck and the woollen handknit comforter 
round mine. Sinha invited me to his private club in 
Soho. There he would show me the working of the 
true Bohemian mind 


Half an hour !ater Sinha warmed up consider- 
ably. As it is, the atmosphere of this club had a 
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good amount of colourfulness in it. It was in a base- 
ment with the stairs starting right from the street 
pavement. These were of bare wood with no carpet 
covering anywhere. At the entrance the name of 
the club was shown in winding letters of bronze— 
“The Cave." Indeed it was a cave. As I bowed my 
head to enter the low-roofed room I found myself 
straight inside a door. The counter was not of wood, 
but made of green bamboo shoots, These had the 
effect of corrugated iron sheets and looked interest- 
ing. The walls had a facing of rough wood panels 
instead of wall paper. The chairs had seats made of 
strings of variegated colours and the backs were 
made of Singapore cane, The lights were probably 
electric but the bulbs had the appearance of candles 
velled thickly by red shades. 

With one jerk I shed 25 years off my life. 

Sinha drinks only wine but no liquor. His ob- 
ject was to enjoy wine and not to be drunk, he ex- 
' plained. There was another solid reason for this. 
Once he very nearly fell in the hands of Germans 
while trying to discover Scotch whisky in France 


when that delicious country was under Nazi occu- 
pation, Since then he has taken a vow not to take 


liquor any more. He added a little comment to this 

information, "Whisky has no taste once you have 
been initiated into the mellow pleasures of French 
Ines." 

Alas! I am ignorant of the tastes of both those 
Electable drinks and I put in a question in rather 
bubting voice, “Sure that you are not telling a lie?" 

He burst into a loud laughter and asserted, “A 
2? My foot! Of course, it is only intellectuals like 

e who have a right to tell lies.” 

He had another sip of vine rouge and added, 
[Have you got the guts to trade in lies?” 

I had by that time ceased to be upset by such 
questions, but I whispered, “There are certain things 
like heaven and hell." 

"Yes, may be. But heaven is crowded with gods. 
I want a little more exclusive place." 

. With quite an air of intimacy 1 asked, “What 
about hell?" 

He threw up a ring of smoke and replied, “No. 
That's far too proletariat for me After all I am an 
intellectual.” 

Raising an eyebrow I commented, “Then this 
is the place that is idea] for you, isn't it?” 

By this time | was looking furtively in an- 
other direction A strapping young gir! had come into 
the room She was like the ripening and yet green 
luscious guava fruit of India It did not take much 
time to gather a crowd ot admirers round her. Sinha 
probabiy never knows what decorum or restraint is 
He flashed out a question to me, “What are you 
looking at sir? Are you trying to find out whether 
the straight lines of that young gir} have turned 


into curves?’ 
.I was a little embarrassed After all 1 am not 


young and am | long past the age of such inclination 
In fact, I have come here only to comply vit 
command of my wife at home Stil I replied. ` 
ther her age nor her desires could lie concealed toa 
pair of searching eyes.” F 


Sinha smiled as he began to rock his wine glass 
mildly, “You see a girl’s age is written on her body 
and her desires on her eyes. How can she, poor youn 


hide either of them?” s . ; E 


While saying this he projectec forward his : vell. 
chiselled face set in the framewors of French cut 
beard. He looked rather funny anc inexplicable H : 
he already come under the influemce? All his vint T 
were “on me.” So there was nothing to prevent hi 


from continuing his long drinks ore after another. 


But in a very low whisper Simha confided, “E But 
I have been able to conceal everything. I have grown 
old,” E E 

Jg 
His voice was definitely wet and he wad "I: 

mit that the most discussed thing in Europe is exi i 
tentialism. It is not satisfied witn the ** ot 
everyday life and its philosophy is prepared to £ 
you to have a gay irresponsible attitude —— 
If you are living a life of careless abandon, you just t 
pose as an existentialist and nobocy could blame you 
for that. You could do all sorts of unapproved Wes 
and make convenient excuses of the theories of ife 
which you may seek to discover in the writings - 
Andre Gide or Jean Paul Sartre." 


Of course, I do not presume to understand t 
theory. Moreover, I could not possibly have the o 


portunity of sampling it in my ceuntry of conv 
tions and strict codes of morality. 


So I decided to sound Sinha thoroughly to ge | 


at this pleasant sounding theory, In a very intim at e 


tone I asked, “Why? Certainly ycu have tasted thi 
joys of existentialism.” E 


Fingering the scarf round his neck affectionately y 
he said, "The joys. I want to drcwn myself in jo ys. 
But probably you do not know that a man becomes 
old not on account of his own age but that of . - 
wife's outlook?" a 


“I am very sorry to hear this. Is your wife. I 
"No, no. I haven't yet been saddled with a wife. 4 

I'm afraid there's no escape ncw. My father * 
coming here next week. He has g-ven me notice that 
I must go back to India with him and get ms 1 
to a docile and well groomed gir? of his choice.” | 
. "Good Heavens, You are no onger a kid Surely 
if you explain everything to him your father w i b 
understand." — 


“l have tried my best, but I fear that this ime 
I won’t be able to escape my parents.” 


1 was also warming up corsiderablz. With a 
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. smile I said, “On such occasions our Indian boys be- 
Come really good boys and obedient sons, It suits 
- both the son and the parents, Moreover, your bride 
. may be beautiful.” 


E. Sinha did not respond. On the other hand he 
_ became more depressed and said, “It would be a 
_ Sheer misfortune to have a wife thrust on by others. 
Pi You won't understand the misery of it. The sheer 
E prospect is making me extremely unhappy. Indeed i$ 
E has already left a deep stain on me." 


3 "Oh! But 1 understand that alcohol is g good 


3 stain remover, more effective than even petrol.” 1 
| felt that the young man was passing through a men- 
- fal crisis. I must try to understand it. I myself went 


3 


E up to the bar and fetched another glass of wine for 
|. him. 


By that time Sinha started to unburden him- 


E self. He began to lift the curtain over his student 
- days in London during the war. Since 1943 the bon 
_ patriots of France started forming groups of com- 
- mandos and took smal) groups of Nazi soldiers by 
- surprise The whole world began to applaud them. In 
| England too many desperate young men became 
-~ anxious to earn approbation in a like manner. Their 
L life was nothing but a dream, probably a short 
_ dream. Why should not they dream of immortality 
F in life itself? 
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Sinha also felt the urge to do something like 

that and embarked on a fishing boat for some un- 
— Known part in the south coast of France, The story 
that followed was genuine no doubt and did not con- 
| tain any exaggeration. He joined the Maquis in the 
1 — south of France and took on the guise of a rustic 
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club, Lavender—about six months ago. I loaned that 
gun to Myers, at the night desk! He keeps it behind 

b. him, on a shelf, out of reach of the caddies.” 

E "But where any one, knowing it was there, 
could snateh it in passing," said Lavender. “Mott- 
ram had seen it, I suppose, and—" 

He stopped. Lucas was hurrying from the room. 
| When he returned there could be no longer any doubt 
= about the weapon that had been used. A single shot 

had been discharged from the dangerous toy—we 

could almost smell the odour of the discharge. 
Lucas looked at the thing with horror, “1 
think," he said soberly, “that Myers and I are very 
lucky this was not found earlier.” 

“Mmmm,” agreed Lavender. “Perhaps!” Then 
he laughed. “But the luckiest fellow of us all,” he 
added, “is John Hamilton Carter.” 

Which, as it turned out, was exactly true, for 
the amazing individual is now—in  effect— Mister 
Sally Stagg. It was the least Sally could do, _ after 
She had made his acquaintance, 

"For he really does need a guardian," she 

| e me seriously, the last time I saw them in their 

ome. 
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peasant living on the land. His adventures with the © 
Maquis were deeply printed in the shape of scars all 
over the body. Young boys and girls, old men (and: — 
women, all sorts of people were operating as Maquis. eg 
They had to lie tn hiding tn caves and forests, in f 
hide-outs and vineyards day after day, night after F 
night. The war brought quite a new and undreamt of 
situation in the life of this twenty-two-year-old 1 
young man, a Son of a well-off, respectable family : f 
India and a student of textile science in England 


He had gone to the United Kingdom for hidi 
education with a noble outlook and a clean mit. 1 
But those who ceased to attach any value to their 
life had also discarded all the restraints of conven- 
tion. Any day they might become dead mutton in 
the hands of Nazis. Any tree might be used as gib- 
bet for hanging by the neck. What was worse, a bomb 
or a hand-grenade might throw some limbs up in * | 
the sky like a kite cut off from its string. In such a 
situation life and death, c liness and chastity as- 
sumed a different meaning. The Maquis saw many 
deaths in front of their very eyes, many escapes 
from death with consequences worse than deatk: 
itself. Standing in the midst of death they tasted tl 3 
nectar of immortality. | 


sweeter than nectar itself. Moral restraint nat | 
ceased to have any binding force. As it is, the ¢: 
cept of morality in Europe is quite different 
that in the East Moreover who was going to 
about this when there was neither society nor pel 
ful life? Sinha, of course, completely overlooked 
aspect in the life of exuberant boys and girls. 
sole ambition was either death or glory nobler tl 
death. Glory or death. 


They tasted the poison of life also, a «| 


One day Nazi soldiers laid a cordon round th} 
whole area and started putting all villagers through 
the sieve. Whosoever was suspected of hostility to- ^ 
wards Germany was killed without question or hesi- 9 l 
tation There was no room in the concentration 
camps where internees had to be given food. It was | 
much easier and less expensive to hang prospective 
internees by the neck til! death from the nearest X 
tree. Moreover this process had the additional advan- 
tage of holding up an example to other villagers, 
Many people were caught in the Nazi net but the real 
resisters were all away in hills and forests. The only 
way the Maquis could deal with the situation was to ~ 


create a diversion so that the Nazis would have to 


move away from this area So it was decided to dy- 


namite a railway bridge a few miles away. But no 
fuse wires were available and the objective had to 


be secured in such a way that those who would uns 
dertake the job would have to be prepared to lay 
down their lives on the spot Everybody in the crows 
pleaded for the privilege. They started to scramble 1 ! 
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In a lottery the names of Sinha and Jeanne came.up. 


the right to commit suicide. In a lottery the names mean?” Her words sounded like the roar of a tigre 
of Sinha and Jeanne came up. Jeanne was a very interrupted. 4 
brave and resolute girl. But the unkindness of the It was her anger that came zo Sinha’s cue 
Creator was very prominent on her face and body. and he said, “Yes, Just picture in your mind you 
Nobody dared even throw as much as a long glance s 
towards her. She too knew how ugly she was. May different colours and your nose seems to be. protru id 
be on account of this or of the conservative tradi- ing like a revolver ready for shooting- out.” ^ 
tions of the French, she had never given expression i 
to any youthful inclination so common and natural Jeanne was now mad with rage. She on 
in such situations. Now she and Sinha started on a gnashing her teeth. Her revolver, not the  revolvel 
mission together. It was not an engagement between of the nose, was tickling somewhere on Sinha's bot 
& young man and young woman but an engagement He now tried his last weapon, the only weapon 1 
of both with death itself. to save himself from a woman spurned. 
| ! *Do you know Jeanne, that your figure is t 
The bridge would have to be bombed before the supreme example of modern Freneh art? Just 
early hours of the morning. They had to lie con- painting of Picasso. Ho Ho Ho.” | * E 
cealed in a haystack together from the evening. 
They made a small hole in a haystack and lay in What neither protest nor the country’s caus ; 
waiting together, very close to each other so that the could do, this satire achieved in-mediately. Jea ne 
change in size of the stack remained unnoticed. poor ugly Jeanne covered her fac? with poun " 
and began to sob violently in the haystack. l 
At dead of night Sinha felt on his body the any noise was risky. Shuffling in tire hay Was skie 
warmth of Jeanne’s youth. She had nestled close on Sobbing under restraint from all sides made hi 
him. She was not speaking but her whole body gave pain more unbearable. À x 
E 
yent to her desire. The whole night seemed full of it. But/t would not do to let Jeanne go On WE 


Sinha resisted, "No, Jeanne, no. We have got a ing in this way. She must steady herself, There was 
duty to perform. We must go out in half an hours stern duty right in front. 1t was either death 0i 
e ” — 
time. glory. E 


She replied warmly with her lips. Sinha decided that Jeanne must be pacifie 1a 
“No, no, Jeanne. Move away from me, Do please quickly as possible and the best way was to discu: 
move away. Just now we can’t divert our attention. with her this very affair. So he explained | d 


country. a Hindu. It’s a sin for us to have physical rela at 
In reply she only produced a tear bling sound until the parties are religiously married as ™ — ar E 
-trom her lips. The reply could not be understood but . wife. In our country our parents arrange the 1 
— dt owe , clear that she was not listening to any pro- riage. The most that’s done befone the actual n 
E riage is a little acquaintance between the brideg 
| and the bride-to-be. But they do 20t have any p 
sical relations before the sacred inion, Just 
of it. Could I do anything which won't be hor 
able to you?” 
She was very much pc and kept qui 
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_ that’s possible. It should be a sin if à man and a 
woman, unknown to each other, live together. It 
would be a matter of shame. An unclean affair." 


y 
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— two are tied together with or without their consent 


Opes 


n 


some time. Then she said, “What a strange and un- 


believable thing! A boy and a girl don’t know each 
| yet there won't be any sin if only these 


"by the parents on both sides? I can't understand how 


Sinha tried to explain the sacred ties and philo- 


E phy of Hindu marriage. He of course dared not 


^ 


- Hindu custom the husband 


. éxplain further that according to the 


orthodox 
is as much a god incar- 


ther. The reference to himself might again produce 
an undesirable effect. On the other hand it was time 
to blow up the railway bridge. They must reach it 
quick. Beneath their feet was spread out death and 
heaven above their heads. 


Jeanne has left for that heaven, I have not 
been able to meet her last desire, But I am carrying 
on my body the stamp of the love of the last moment 
together. A shrapnel burst over us and killed her. 
But it left me a lifelong witness of our journey. to- 


gether. In that immortal moment I could not give her 
even à drop of water, But I gave to her lips my 
first kiss, last drop of tears. 


nate. But these theories did not appeal to Jeanne. 
_ She only shook her head and said, "No, no, that's a 
— Shame, a matter of dishonour. I don't understand at 
| all how girls of your country-can . surrender them- 
- Selves to strangers in this fashion.” 3 


E: “Why! You yourself don’t see any wrong in yo- 
luntary surrender on the part of your girls? That 

- Surrender only reflects the desires of the parents." ! 

— Sinha laughed as he said, “All right I shall ` 
Check up this aspect'of the matter when I go back 

_ to my country. But what about these unapproved 

affairs outside the wedlock in Europe ?" 


Sinha became silent. I began to look all round 
me embarrassed. He had burdened me with this 
story by taking advantage of the situation in this 
basement- club. The burden of this, the philosophy 
of love outside the wedlock is rather too heavy for 
me. If I try to explain it to my wife while writing 
to her an account of ‘Soho, she might misunderstand 
me. I would rather get out«of this Bohemia. But I 
must produce & reasonable excuse for getting out. 
—. . In a deep voice Jeanne answered, “This is neither 
‘irregular nor dishonourable, The lovers approach 
each other completely, voluntarily, with the appro- 
Val of all their judgement and conscience. How can 
PL one withhold anything from one known for long, 


But there was no need to do so. Sinha has al- 
ready shaken off the blues. May be he has concealed 
them with an effort, He was thumping his fingers on 
the table in tune with the rock'n roll number that 
was being played in the next room: 

We live only till morning, 
Come and dance here, darling: 
Burn the candle at both ends 


loved for long, with whom there has been an ex- 
change of hearts? If you don’t know him, don’t love 
_ him. You can only beg or loot. That would be a shame 
We can’t even think of in our free countries, in our 


ree societies, Just think of this, I have known you 
-So intimately and for so long 2 
-—— Sinha did not let her explain the theory fur- 


While yowre afire, darling. 
Well, I also went on seeing the candles burning 


at both ends, 


f 


A shrapnel burst over us and killed her. But it 
left me a lifelong witness of our journey together. 
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| How an innocent girl was implicated in a 


sexes by ' 


which ul- 


‘Circumstantial Evidence’’ 


timately fell through. An enthralling crime story. 


WILLIAM P. McGIVERN 


IS wife was supposed to meet 
him at their regular restaurant 
at six o'clock but she was late. 
He didn’t mind, He was in love 
with her and he enjoyed sipping 
his drink and thinking of how 
she'd look when she hurried 
through the door, smiling and 
looking about for him, a little 
flustered and excited. When her 
eyes found him she’d smile with relief and come 
toward him with her quick graceful walk, She was 
a bright shining girl with hair the colour of a new 
penny and eyes that seemed full of tiny dancing 
lights; and when she'd pulled off her gloves she'd 
smile into his eyes and tell him a funny, exciting 
story of why she was late, 

So he didn't mind waiting a while for her; she 

a worth waiting for; forever—for always and all 
e. 

Their regular waiter, a stocky genial Austrian 
named Herman, smiled at him and picked up the 
empty Martini glass, 

“Another, Mr. Halliday?” 

5 "No, Ill wait and have one with my wife," he 
said. 

"She's & little late, eh?" 

* “Yes, a little bit, I guess she stopped to do 
E . Some. shopping when she left the office. She'll be 
_ along pretty soon.” 


“Maybe she stood you up, eh?” Herman smiled. 


Ke . “That’s an idea," Sam Halliday smiled, too. 


- He passed the time by looking over the menu. 


lie E He Vets it by heart but he read it the way a man 


ovi read & i oaran time-table when he hasn't LE 


thing else to read. There was tiis to: soup, oni 


soup and consomme. Shrimp cocktail or oyst je 


season, Whitefish, fillet of sole or salmon patti 


2527 ni 


Breaded veal cutlets, roast beef, pork chops, ve 


and bacon, steak. Salads. Pie, ice-cream, sheen cal i 


Coffee, tea or milk, 


They ate here at this restaurant on Weste ster: 
Avenue every Thursday night. Then they'd take i 
a show or, in the summer, walk over to the 


They always sat at the same table, they always | 
Herman as their waiter and they generally ordi 


the same food. There wasn’t anything exci ti 


about it, but it was what they liked to de onci ce 
week and they enjoyed it. 


He found himself glancing up occasional ly 


the door. His wife worked as a typist for an wo 
ance company on Jefferson Street, about a 1 e 


minute walk from the restaurant, She was throt 


at five-thirty, which gave her plenty of time to = 


minutes in the powder room on Thursday n ig 3 


and even on the short walk to the restaurant s 
could generally find some little thing to sop d i 
shop for. — 


He smiled unconsciously and went back 
menu. His thoughts drifted around to his own w 
—he was a book-keeper in a department store 
the minutes ticked away faster and faster, = E P 

He was thinking about his assistant, & 
man who had spent two years as & draftee in 
occupation army in Europe, and was hay my 
tough time getting adjusted to the hum dru — | 
tine of civilian life. He liked the youngster a and 
grateful to him in a PUN wag; begane tori 





TR 
ductions kidnappings, sex 
imes he read the 
ies daily, Nothing like 
It could happen to Ann. 
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wanted to help him and he was thinking of how he Halliday. She was supposed to meet me ats si to | 
could do it, without seeming obvious or intrusive. . for dinner, but......" ) B. 

The minutes flowed on in a sluggish stream. “Just a second," the voice seid. There v 

When Herman came to his table again and interest in the voice now. As 
asked him about a drink it was seven o'clock. _ Sam Halliday loosened his collar. | It P 

Sam Halliday looked at his watch with a start. denly warm in the booth. He tried " > think. 
"She's never been this late," he said, feeling annoy- “You're Sam Halliday, eh?" a new ani, 
ance. "Better bring me another Martini, Herman.” t ES 

“Yes, that’s it." —— 
i is Herman was getting he drink he yont «Okay, get dowa hers Might away. You * 

e phone booth which was located near the b E 
front door. He called her office and got the janitor boc. Cone Suton ci E 
on the phone. The janitor assured him that the No.” His throat was dry and $ tig 
office was empty. Everyone had gone home. He hung 
up and called their apartment. There was a chance 
—a bare one—that she’d forgotten it was Thursday 

. night and had gone on home, But there was no ans- 
wer at the apartment. 


“What do you want me for?" 
"Centrals at Eleventh and State. Check : 
the ninth floor. Homicide." of 
“Wait a minute. What’s all this?” His v va 
sounded loud and cracked in his ears. BL 4 


i ot to do with my wife?” $m 
He went back to the table and finished his z — wife sec booked on a murder charge | 


drink slowly. He sat there while the restaurant hours ago, Halliday. Better get down here soon 
slowly emptied and another hour passed, — ae 
i The building that houses Central Station : s 
Now it was eight o'clock, Now, eight-thirty. neighbourhood of warehouses, railroad — Y 


He wasn't thinking about the young assistant at cheap bars. OM 


c 


the store now. He wasn’t glancing idly at the menu Halliday scarcely noticed its surroundin F 


h ——— lor, h the loungers in the lobby as he hurried into 
e knew by heart. His eyes were on the door is to an elevator, He chad. the teeninda Wee 208 I h 


\hands on the empty glass were tight and strained, snapped. 
his imagination was leaping. This was not real. Police headquarters. 
When the hands. of the big old-fashioned clock floor. Homicide. Ann booked on a murder char 


on the wall touched nine o’clock he couldn’t sit still No. They'd smile when he asked for his 
They wouldn't know of any phone call, 


any longer. He stood up and walked quickly to the there hadn't been any. There couldn't havea een | 

phone booth. . . He got off the elevator on the ninth floo J 1 
` He didn't know who to call, so he stood with at the end of the ominous hallway—on his . left 

his thumb holding the hook down, trying to think. were double, glazed-glass doors with Homicide | 3 


He didn't want to call the hospitals or the police be- sion lettered on them in solid black letters. 
cause that gesture would somehow make his fears a > He walked toward them slowly. Noises e 


reality. He knew, as an objective fact, that people building were around him but he seemed to v 


were struck by hit-and-run drivers every day in the 
city. That every newspaper carried stories of abduc- a vacuum. He took the knob of the door, tene t 
tions, kidnappings, of sex crimes. These things metal, cold and slick against his damp palm, out 


weren't unusual. He read such stories every morn- an instant he was without strength, His breat n 


ing as he sipped his coffee in their small cozy apart- coming with an effort—as if the vacuum he m ove 
ment. Nothing like that could happen to Ann. Those in was being pumped dry of its last oxygen, — 


d 
things happened to other people. They happened to He wet his lips and pushed ope di 
middle-aged men returning from work, To drunks. uniformed ———— stile ie desk. mm E: 
To girls with names like Mary or Evelyn or — or him. He was a young man, with a square red face. 


zin Haliday let the door swing shut behind | 
But finally Sam released the hook, dialled Ope- then walked slowly to the desk. 

rator and asked for the police. The words sounded "Im Sam Halliday,” he said. 

strange in his ears. He was thirty-four years old, a “Okay, " the young cop said. “Take a 


— pook-keeper, a modest average man. Slightly taller 

~ than avearge, perhaps, but in no other way differ- He turned from an involved doodle which h X: 
ent from thousands who worked and lived and loved been drawing on a pad of scratch paper to at pl hon 
in the city. And now a strange impersonal voice was on his desk. He twirled the dial. Then said; 
asking to connect him with the police. day’s here. xal ; 


“This is Central Station,” another impersonal He put the phone back and went on. with i] 


. voice said. - doodling. te 
5» Aa _ "My name is Halliday. My wife is missing. I A door behind the desk opened —"— a mi 
E don't know if I'm talking to the right department, a gray flannel suit came out. He gianced ath hi * 

but I'd like to report.. tor. | did — 


^- 


yx Ut MODE et. you with Missing Persons,” the "You Halliday?” — E 


= voice cut in. - 
um wes id — "Thanks." "Yes." He stood up, s polo his shat xit th tr 
x» : oe ins 


pan Le Whats yoan: name — ling hangs: T. p e cs p 
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HE detective stood aside while 
Sam Halliday walked through the 
door into a larger room, furnish- 
ed with ' two cigarette-burned 
desks and some chairs. A bare, 
two-hundred watt bulb burned 
from the ceiling. 
The man closed the door 
and haunched down in a chair. 
“Sit down if you want to," he said. 
| "I came down here about my wife," Halliday 
Said, "I phoned about ten minutes ago and some- 
body said—— 


"Yeah, yeah," the man said. 
- He was short but wide, with pale skin and eyes 
et in pouches. His hair was black and the veins in 


the backs of his hands were the thickness of lead 
pencils. There was a smell of tobacco smoke about 


| him. He carried a gun under his left arm. 


"I'm Sergeant Norrin. I been assigned to your 


wife's case. Do you know anything about it?” 


P come here. 


"I don’t know a thing. Somebody told me to 
That's all I know." Sam, who had re- 
mained standing, came closer to the detective. 
"Where is she? Is she here? I want to see her! I 
know this is all a mistake. I want to get a lawyer. 
Hell straighten this all out. You police can be 
wrong, you know,” he said in a rising voice. 

“Take it easy,” Norrin responded. “You'll see 


her. Did you know a guy named Willie Peters?” 


“No, But what's that—” 


| “Did your wife?” 
—  ' “No, I don’t know. Maybe she knew somehody 


vs 


32-0 


“I didn't shoot anybody, Sam, 
Please get me out of here!" 


CHAPTER-II 


by that name before I met her. She never mentioned 
that name to me. What difference does it make?” 

“Your wife shot à guy named Wille Peters,” 
Norrin said. “People generally know the people 
they shoot. You can see her now fora while, Il 
talk to you later.” 

Norrin took him to his wife. Ann was in a small 
room with a policewoman. She sprang up when Sam 
came through the door. He caught her in his arms 
and held her close to him. She sobbed his name 
over and over against his shoulder. 

Norrin and the policewoman went outside but 
left the door open. 

He made her sit down and he pulled a chair 
close to her and held her hand tightly. 

“What happened, honey? I know the police 
are wrong.” 

She stopped crying and dabbed at her eyes. Her 
face was pale and her eyes were swollen and red. 
The bright coppery hair was disarranged and she 
needed lipstick. One of her stockings was twisted. 
But she never looked more wonderful to him because 
she needed him now as she had never needed him 
before. And he trembled with anger at whoever was 
to blame for this. 


“They keep saying I shot a man,” she Said. “A 
man named Willie Peters." 

“What happened, honey? 
going to get a lawyer.” 

“T stopped at a cigar store to get some cigaret- 
tes.” She tried to smile. “You used to Say I never 
got the habit—of buying.” 

"I didn’t mean that." 


“I know. Anyway there were three or four men 
in the store. As I opened the door a shot sounded. I 
don’t know just what happened then. I screamed 
and I must have fainted. When I came to the police 
were in the store. I was on the floor and some men 
said I shot a man.” 

"Men? What men?” 


“Oh, I don’t know, Sam,” she said. She was 
crying again. “I kept telling them to get you, but 
they just kept asking me questions and then they 
brought me down here. I didn’t shoot anybody, Sam. 
You know I wouldn’t shoot anybody, don’t you, Sam? 
Please get me out of here, I can’t stand it!” 


“I know they’ve made a crazy mistake, baby. 
They'll soon know it. I'll talk to them, baby. I'll get 
a lawyer. Just don't worry about it a bit longer." He : 
tried to get confidence and cheer in his voice. 


Haliday let his breath out slowly. He didn't 
want to make things worse for Ann. This was the 
Law. This was Power. He brought his voice down. 


"I swear this is some awful mistake. My wife 
couldn’t be the woman who killed the man, whoever 
he was." 


He found Norrin in the room With the desks and 
chairs. His voice was louder now. “What kind of 
a cock and bull story have you guys cooked up? My 
wife never had a gun in her hand in her life.” 

Norrin looked up from his chair. 

“Don’t go shouting at me, goddamit,” he said. 


“Your wife shot a guy named Willie Peters in a 
bookie joint on Western Avenue. She walked in and 
blew a big hole in him. We got two witnesses who saw 
it. We got the pawnbroker who sold her the gun.” 


Just tell me. I’m 


Norrin pounded his fist on his desk. “It may be 
hard for you to believe, but we got her cold.” 
Halliday shook his head, and tears came to his . 


eyes, “It’s not true, it can't be true. 





 Somebodys 
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lied, or it’s a joke or something!” 

“It’s always tough for a man to find out his 
wife isn’t what he thought she was. We don’t play 
practical jokes around here. Better get her a lawyer. 
She’s going up to the grand jury as fast as we can 
make it.” 


The lawyer that Sam Halliday retained was a 
young man named Nelson, He was ‘short, with 
sandy red hair and stubby fingers. After talking to 
Ann he studied and investigated the evidence the 


| State had presented to the grand jury. He talked to 


Sergeant Norrin and to the Assistant State's Attor- 
ney assigned to the prosecution of the case. Then he 
met Halliday. 


"I want it straight," Sam said. "I want the 
truth, What are her chances?” 

A week had passed. Somehow in that time 
Halliday had gotten accustomed to the realization 
that his wife was still in jail, charged with murder. 
The grand jury had turned in an indictment. 

“They don’t look good,” Nelson said. He 
drummed his fingers on his desk then shrugged his 
shoulders helplessly. “Maybe you ought to try some- 
body else, Halliday. Damn it, I'm not running out 
on you, but I know that getting your wife out of' 
this is going to take some doing. There's a great deal 
in her favour, Im sure, but the State's Attorney 
doesn't dream up a case like this, particularly against 
a woman." 

"But what proof could they possibly have?" 
Halliday exclaimed, in pain. 

"Well, here's the State's case. Your wife walk- 
ed into a handbook at ten minutes of six, Thursday 
evening. According to the State's witnesses, there 
were three men in the place. Willie Peters, the man 
who was shot, and two men who operate the book. 
Their names are Bill Dineen and Sol Smith. These 
two men—Smith and Dineen—tell this story... Your 
wife came through the door and when she saw Willie 
Peters she stopped and said, 'You asked for this!' 
Then, according to their sworn testimony, she took 
the murder gun from her purse and fired one shot 

into his body. After that she screamed and fainted." 


CHAPTER-III 


HE courtroom was crowded but 

i quiet as the State presented its 
‘ r^ | elosing arguments. 

Halliday sat beside his wife 


and Nelson. 
| The State's 
3'* graying cautious man of about 
į forty—didn’t feel it necessary to 
be dramatic. He had an airtight 
case based on tacts. The jury of nine women and 
three men had those facts and he was content to 


' remind them of their obligation, 


Rill Dineen, a middle-aged Irishman with red- 
dened face and blood-shot eyes, had been a good 
witness. So had Sol Smith, a dapper, cocky young 
man of about twenty-five. They identified Ann as the 
girl who shot Willie Peters. 

William Morton, a paunchy, silver-haired. little 
man who looked like a kewpie doll, testified that she 
had bought the gun from him. Ballistics and finger- 
print experts showed that Ann’s fingerprints were on 


. the gun; that it was the gun which had killed Willie 


. Peters. 

. . The State's attorney pointed out that the age 
and sex of the defendant was irrelevant. She was a 
murderess and the jury's responsibility was to de- 
cide her guilt on the basis of the evidence pro- 
luced i : i 


ig 
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Halliday pressed the palms of his hands 
against his temples. There were times during this 
week that he felt like breaking into insane laughter. 
Ann! His Ann, with the coppery hair and bright 
dancing eyes acting like a movie gun moll, “You 
asked for this!” Words that were like lines from a 
bad script. Something they'd see together in the 
neighbourhood movie house and laugh about on i she 
way home. | c 

Ann with a gun in her hand firing a bullet into 
a Stranger called Willie Peters, Impossible! Yet.... 

"Hang on to yourself,’ Nelson sald. NU 

."Go on. I'm Okay." — 

“All right. Now about the gun. There's a man 
named William Morton who claims hé sold your 
wife the gun. Morton runs a pawn-shop on State 
Street. He's about sixty years old, been in the busi- - 
ness all his life. He swears that she came in one day 


~ 


. a Week or so ago and bought the gun from him. The 


gun, according to his story, was left with him Eo 
year ago and never redeemed. He has the pawn 
ticket and a description of the gun, everything all 
in order. That's his story and he's ready to go on. 
the stand and swear to it." E. 

"He must be lying,” Halliday said. His hands 
were twisting together spasmodically, “Can’t you se e d 
that?" (as 
“Maybe I can,” Nelson said, “but that won’t do - 
us any good. Your wife certainly seems innocent to — 


| me. But against the testimony of these eye witnesses 


we need more than my opinion. We need something 
to break the stories of the witnesses. If they're lying | 
we've got to prove it." EC 
"What are the police doing?" Halliday almos X 
yelled. “Do they sit on their fat behinds and believe 
anybody who comes in with a wild story? Aren't he age 
checking these witnesses? Good God! Do they send — 
people to the electric chair like this?” = 
‘ “The police are still investigating, if only to- 
make the case completely airtight. They may have . 
even stronger evidence that we dort’t know about to - 
uncover at the trial.” pt 
"When is the trial?" M 
"Probably in a month,” Nelson said. CON 
Halliday somehow lived through the month. : 


noon recess, Dineen and Smith were bookies, race - 
touts. Dineen had served time for forgery, Smith |. 
had been picked up by police for questioning manv - 
times. William Morton, the pawn roker, had done - 
nine years of a twelve-year term for receiving sto- | 
len goods. | Eewo 
Nelson did a fairly good job but he didn’t nave 
a strong lever with which to pry apart the struc- 
ture of evidence the State had built about Ann — 
Halliday. ^ 
The jury was out three hours. 


When they returned there was an expectant — 
stir in the courtroom. The bailiff rapped for order. 
The foreman of the jury rose and cleared his - 
throat. The verdict, he announced in a quivering — 
voice, was murder in the first degree, MP 
The bailiff had to rap for almost a minute - a 
get order restored again. ED — 
Halliday found Ann's hand under the table. 


pressed it hard. She looked at him and her lips w m 
trembling. She said his name once in a low voie hs 
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First degree murder carried a mandat: 


* 


death penalty. v DEN 

Halliday knew that but it was a fresh shock 
to hear the sentence when Ann stood, supported by 
two policewomen, to hear the judg | the 


y onoui nce 1 
sentence. The hit him the hear and sto- 
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a D. He got up eae but summoned strength to 
to her aside. There was terror in her eyes. He 

e abbed an icily cold hand of hers and pressed it 
with all his strength, trying to reassure her. 

-. . *Don't let them,” she said with a moan. 

— . "I won't, Ann. I swear I won't. This will be ap- 
E They'll find this was all a mistake." 

| She was led away and he and Nelson fought 

-their way from the courtroom, trying to get past re- 
porters and photographers. The glare of flash buibs 
"was continuous. 

- — "Tm sorry," Nelson said to him. “Is there any- 
hing else———" 
- “No,” Halliday said, savagely. He was still 
stunned, 
3 E Halliday went to his apartment alone that 
night. It was a four-room apartment that Ann had 
d ecorated and furnished. It had been bright andá 
P Cheerful, exciting and colourful, with gay green 
 drapes and low comfortable furniture, Every week 
A an bought fresh flowers for the living room, 
_ He sat down and put a cigarette in his mouth 
automatically. The flowers of a month ago were on 
the mantel and they gave the room a musty smell. 
= He put a hand against his forehead and rubbed 
dt slowly. The flowers were dead, Ann was going to 
e dead. 

: He had to make himself accept that fact. Get 
“the t set once and for all. Make it just another fact 
about Ann. Ann has bright coppery hair. Ann can’t 
ca a tune. Ann is going to die. He broke down 

and sobbed. 

...-. The next morning they let him see her. 

. He brought a small bunch of flowers. 
a, They're lovely,” Ann Said. "They'll be some- 
| thing nice to look at." | 
a 5 "I thought the place needed cheering up," he 

id, trying to smile naturally. 

E. She was pale, but she had herself under con- 
ol. 
: "Is there any news?" 

—— . "TI phoned Nelson this morning, He's preparing 
a n appeal, of course. There's nothing to worry about 
p He wished with all his heart that could be 
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Tm going to wake up any minute and find myself in 
e apartment with the alarm ringing." 

E Sam caught her hand hard, but there wasn't 
anything to say. 

_ “TIl be back tomorrow." | 

E — “TII be here.” She almost grinned, 

- - when he went down to the street, he found a 

"eab and gave the driver an address on State 
Street. 

© William  Morton's pawnshop was on State, 
near Harrison. The traditional gilt globes above the 

door were cracked and peeling, and the windows 
were cluttered. 

B. Morton was seated behind a counter, reading 
t e Daily Racing Form. He recognized Halliday. He 
stood up and put the paper down. 

a ES He could have been a country grocer or a 
small town doctor. The gold chain across his vest, 

th e spectacles that perched on the end of his nose, 
the well-scrubbed, pink-cheeked friendliness seemed 
out of place in a pawnshop. 

| “I want to talk to you,” Halliday said, 

| “About your wife, I imagine." 

5 “That’s right." 

f “I was sorry about that business, Halliday. I 
| don't like being helpful to the police. I don't like in- 

forming on anyone, but with my record they don’t 

take no for an answer.” He shrugged his plump 

‘shoulders. “They showed me the gun and asked nie 

"what I knew about it before I had any idea of what 

jit was all about." | 
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~ Am played the game for his sake. "I still feel 
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“You didn’t remember exactly when my wife 
came in here?” 

“That’s the truth. Your lawyer made a lot of 
talk about that, but it doesn’t mean anything.” 

“You remembered the gun, all right. You re- 
membered my wife well enough to identify her,” 
Halliday said. “But you don’t remember the day.” 

“It was close to six o’clock,” Morton said. “But 
the day I couldn’t and still can’t remember. It was 
a week or so before the murder, I know that much. 
But one day is pretty much like another in here." 
He waved a hand at the dusty stock. “I sit here and 
read the paper and take care of anybody who comes 
in. The rest of the time I look at this junk and 
wonder where Tl find suckers to buy it. Sometimes 
I forget it’s Sunday until I hear the bell ringing for 
Mass at St. Peter’s. Sunday, Saturday, Monday— 
they’re all the same to me.” 

"Did she say what she wanted the gun for?" 

Morton looked annoyed. *I went over that a 
dozen times, She just came in and looked around. 
Then she asked me if I could sell her a gun, And I. 
did. She put it in her purse and went out." 

"You can't sell a gun to a person who doesn't 
have a permit, can you?" 

"Im not supposed to, but Sergeant Norrin gave 
me a break because I testified. T 

"I see," Halliday said. This was a point that 
hadn't come up in the trial, but he didn't know what 
good it would do now. 

"Didn't you make a sales ticket or receipt on 
the sale of the gun? That would have a date on it." 

"I didn't because I wasn't supposed to be sell- 
ing her the gun in the first place," Morton said. 
"Besides, I don't keep records most of the time. I 
got the whole business in my head." 

Haliday nodded and walked out on the street. 


. There had been a frame-up, and that was why Mor- 


ton wouldn't risk naming a date, Because it might 
have turned out that Ann would have an alibi for 
a specific day. Whoever had planned the frame- -up 
didn't take chances. How to prove that? 


22-C / — 


He sold her the gun, Wiliam Morton admitted. 
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CHAPTER-IV 


AM Halliday went into a restau- 


rant and ordered coffee. When 
he finished it he walked to West- 
ern Avenue and caught a bus 
going north. He got off at Jeffer- 
son Street and | walked a few 
doors down to the handbook 
where the shooting had happen- 
ed. 

There were bright placards in the window ad- 
vertising standard brands of tobaccos. Bookies used 
them to give their places a legitimate appearance. 

He opened the door and went inside. Sol 
Smith was standing behind a counter on which 
there was a green felt dice board. There was no one 
else in the place. 


“Hello, Halliday,” Smith said. 

sY just want to check on—" He stopped and 
_shrugged. “Just anything, I guess. You know how the 
case came out. I can’t sit around and do nothing." ° 


"I know how it is,” Smith said. “A hell of a 
note. He was slim, small, beautifully dressed. His 


nails were carefully kept. “But I don't know any- 
thing that will help." 


“Who was Willie Peters?" 


Smith shrugged his  well-tailored shoulders. 
“Just a guy out for a buck, like all of us. Horse play- 
er, gambler, that kind of guy." 


. “Did you know him well?" 

“You know. I'd seen him around, Not too well, 
I guess." 

Bill Dineen came out from a back room. He 
wasn't wearing a coat and there were dark patches 
of perspiration staining his shirt. He had a hat 
pushed back on his head and his skin looked blotch- 
ed and red. He looked at Halliday, then at Smith, 
and back at Halliday. 

“What the hell does he want?’ he said. 


“Take it easy,” Smith said. “He’s just looking 
around for some dope about this guy his wife shot.” 

Dineen looked at Halliday. 
anything, buddy. We did our talking to the cops.” 

“Im just looking around." 

“Well, there’s nothing to see here.” 

Smith was looking at Dineen. There was colour 
in his face. “Will you shut that flannel mouth of 
yours? Go sleep off that load you’re carrying.” 

“Go to sleep yourself,” Dineen said. “What’s 
this guy bothering us for?” 


“His wife is in a bad spot,” Smith said softly. 


. “He likes his wife. He wants to help her if he can. 


MANT 
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Could you understand that?” 


Dineen’s mouth worked loosely and he tried to 


smile. 


“Yeah, yeah,” he said. He looked nervously at 
Halliday. “Sorry I was edgy. I know how you fes 
iella. But we can't help you." 


“Yeah,” Smith said, looking away from Dineen. 
"We were the two most surprised guys in the world. 
- Willie Peters was standing right there talking to us 


S | "S —then the door opens and your wife comes in. Bang! 


Willie wasn't talking anymore. The dame conks out 
on the floor, and the next thing ya know the place 


SEN ds alive. with cops. That was all there was to it.” 


a eR heard te. goor —— nim open. He 


“We don’t know 


inside the | cheap bar. Hallid 


door. She was smiling anà when she walked t 
the counter she swayed a little. 
“Hello, boys,” she said. | 
*Hello, Ginny," Smith said. pc 
The girl stopped in the middle of iie: floor a 
looked down at the black and white linoleum sqi 
She kept smiling in a vacant sort of way, and | 
day realized there was an unnatu-al stillness i the 
room, He glanced at Dineen and Smith, Smith was 
watching the girl and his eyes were cauti a 


 Dineen's mouth was working loosely. 


“He fell right here," the girl said. She. kep 
smiling, speaking in a sing-song voice. “Little W s i 
fell right here. I wonder how muca it hurt him? n 
used to moan Hke a baby if he cut himself s shavir 
ru bet he didn't like it when thet bullet. 


She looked up at Halliday. “You're hae | 
band. I saw you in court. I saw her, too. She's >: see 
looking girl. Real sweet." She keps looking at Halli 
day and her eyes started to burn and the. smile sl 
off her face. “Yeah,” she said quietly, “a real $ SWee 
kid. Do you think she looked sweet - when she. lew 
that hole in Willie? Oh, I watched her in . 
White-faced little tramp. Twisting her ends d 
ther, looking at you with big sad eyes. Did she I 
at Wilie that way?" | e 

“Was Willie Peters your husband?" lalliday 
asked. 2d E. 

Smith said, 

“They were friends. She's ined on ite 
since it happened." His voice was low but the vir] 
heard. Ju F | 

She looked at him, weaving ¢ little. “I gue: 1 
have,” she said. “When they burn her I'm goin z t 
have a little drink for Willie. I'll say, ‘willie, they 
just burned that sweet-faced littl: tramp that ane 
you. Does that make it any better, honey?" — 

“This is her husband," Smith said. 


‘T’ll drink to him, too, then. PI drink to an of 
you bums.” She started to cry and Halliday saw that 
Dineen was looking sick. Smith kad nothing in ris 
face. is 


*Need any dough?" he said. 
“Pm all right." 


Halliday nodded to Smith anc walked out d he 
place. He went down half a blocx and crossed the 
street. He came back on the oppcsite side of the 
street and stepped into a doorway where nes cou! 
watch the front of the handbook. ps 

He was going to know more about this C ahy 

She might be a link to something else. No one, a: 
mentioned her in the trial. She hadn't come fo " 
ward herself. It was only luck that he'd come . in 
contact "An her. 3 6l e 
* * JE 


He — for an hour. Finally, she | ime 


' and walked south on Western. He crossed the s 


and followed her, keeping a half block behind. 
was easy to follow. She walked sowly, almost : 
lessly. E 


. She had once been an attrastive girl. Now-8 
about thirty, she was hardened and cheap. TI 
blonde hair was streaked from. irregular pert : 
applieations and the tan polo coa; she wore ne ed 
cleaning. Her figure was still — her leg 


. those of a dar.cer—shapely. slencer, m 


She eet E turned 2 P ; 
ay — SiGe T — 
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- went in. The place was dark and there were brown 


" wooden booths along the left wall. The -bar oppo- 
_ Site ran the length of the room 



































E Three men were on stools at the bar drinking 
| beer. The bartender was watching the traffic on 
- Western. 


E Halliday saw the blonde sitting in the last 
- booth staring down at the table. He walked down 
| and slid into the booth seat opposite her. She look- 
| ed up at him without recognition. LO 


E "Im Halliday," he said. "I talked with vou a ~ACHB), 

| while ago at the bookie.” | 

y Her eyes focussed. “Yeah, What do you want?" 
“Can I buy you a drink?” | 
“No.” i 


i A sloppy waitress appeared from a back room 
/ and came over to their booth. Halliday ordered two 
_bourbons with water. The waltress brought them 
- back and looked at the blonde with the contempt 

that women who work have for women who drink 
| bourbon at eleven in the morning. 


| "I said I didn't want a drink." 
"It might make you feel better." 


E She drank the drink and shuddered. She 
fumbled for the water and drank some from the 
| glass. Some of it went down her chin and she wiped 
Lit away with the back of her hand. 


- . "Im sorry about Willie Peters,” Halliday said. 
"Did you know him?" 


'No, I didn't." 


"Why the hell are you sorry then?" 
"I can tell you cared a lot for him. There must 


be something pretty good.about a man a woman NY 
loves that much.” A 


Zz “That’s bull. You want to know about Willie 
‘Peters? He was a little guy and he was fat. He 
wasn't very clean, either, He'd wear a shirt for a 
ES... : 
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week unless I took it off him. He wore white felt 
hats and his vest used to pull up about three inches 
at the waist and show his dirty shirt. He smoked 
cigars and let them go out. Then he’d chew on the 
cigar like a cow with her cud. That was Willie Pe- 
ters. The big horse player. God, he thought he was 
hot. Always going to take the track for a big loss. 
Always had a winner. He’d sit around our place with 
a dope sheet and come up with six winners, None 
of them won. That would make a smart guy mad. 
Maybe a smart guy would have gone to work and 
said to hell with the horses. But not Willie. He never 
got mad. He’d laugh and keep trying. Never got mad 
at anybody.” 

“You loved him, didn’t you?” 

“How do you know?” 

“You just told me you did.” 

“Yeah, I loved him,” she said. 
you want?” . 

“My wife didn’t kill him,” Halliday said. 

“The jury said she did.” 

“The whole thing was a frame. I don't know 
why, but that's the God's truth. Did your Willie 
ever mention her? Did he know her?" 

From under layers of alcoholic fog her mind 
seemed to be turning that over slowly. "He didn't 
never mention her. He told me about everything. 
Always happy about everything." 


"Now what do 


“He never cheated on you, did he?! — 


“Who else would have had that fat little g guy’ 


she said scornfully. 


“Then he didn’t know her, And she didn’t k n 
him. Yet Dineen and Smith claim she said, 
asked for this,” and then shot ñim. "Thats z 
Someone else shot Willie Peters. d 
Es out of the way? That's the Jerson we've. | 

nd »" 


"I don’t know," she said helolessly. 
“Who didn’t like Willie Peters?” 


Her face was hardening. “So then you'll r 
the cops. You want me to rat so you can save t 
wife’ of yours. Maybe she killed Willie. Maybe } 
just talking too fast for me.” 


“I want to save my wife,” he said. “I also w 
the man who shot Willie Peters to get l 
coming to him. You want that too, don't you?” a 


“Pm no squealer, I'll take cere of the guy t 
self if he did it. Now let me alone." 


Halliday’s heart leaped witk hope. For | B i 


Who we t wan 
j fop? 


bookie joint, Ginny had talked as if she believer 


Ann was the killer. If he could just talk to her W b 


she was sober...... T 


“All right Ginny, I'll leave, But when can 15 
you again?" 


She shrugged. “What differeace — it 1 T Ak e! 


CHAPTER -V 


ALLIDAY got the blonde's home 
address and went out and hailed 
& cab. He had the driver take 
him to the Criminal Courts build- 
ing. After asking questions and 
waiting for half an hour, he 
walked into the office of the 
State's attorney who had  prose- 
: cuted his- wife's case. 

‘This prosecutor's name was Granville, He was 
graying, though only about forty. He sat behind & 
neat desk with his back to a window, with a taut 
expression. 


"What is it, Halliday?" he asked. 

"I've been trying to find out something to break 
this frame-up against my wife,” Halliday said. “You 
and the police are through with the case but I’m 
still working.” 


“Now just a minute,” Granville said. “Believe 
me, I know how you must feel. It was hard for me, 
too, to believe your wife was mixed up with Willie 
Peters and a killer. But the police and this office had 
to do its job. We presented the evidence to the jury. 
Your wife’s lawyer had every opportunity to refute 
it. You know yourself the judge was very fair in his 
rulings. And the jury decided your wife was guilty.” 

“But I have found something new! Willie Pe- 
ters had a girl. I talked to her half an hour ago. She 
claims Willie Peters didn’t know my wife.” 

“How would she know?” 


. “She knew all about him. She wouldn’t tell me 
everything because she doesn’t like the police. But 
this is the important thing: she knows of someone 
who wanted to get rid of Willie Peters.” 


“She wouldn’t say who?” 


“No, she said she’d take care of him, herself. 
She was pretty drunk—” 


Granville shrugged and lit & cigarette. “Wr 
do you expect me to do?” 


“Do?” Halliday was indignans, “You and the q s, 
lice didn't try to locate Willie’s g rl, p Ginny, a n 


talk to her when you were supposed to 
the facts. Why don't you do it now?” 


"The case is closed," Granvile said. "I'm 


just interested 1n convictions, Ha.liday. I like to s no 


justice done. But what you've toli me isn't enc T 
for me to suggest re-opening the case. You've 


ed to a drunken women who thinks maybe som bod 


shot her boy friend. Tomorrow morning she'll 
forgotten she ever talked to you. She may — 


have known Peters. You couldn’t believe, Ha dag y 
how many persons get the idea, in their imagina 


tions, that they know something vital about a m y 


der. Halliday, take my advice. Pat your hope in 2 
appeal, a new trial, and a better deal from =< noth 
jury. Don’t waste your money chasing around : 
drunken hopheads. They'll tell you — if y 
buying the liquor." 

“Okay,” Halliday said, bitte-ly. | 

Granville spoke softly, “I realize what you r 
think of me.” 

“What I think of you bos, get me ten j 
Halliday sald. 


* 
He ted to see Ginny the next day and the d 
after, but it was a week before he contacted — 


small place that smelled of beer and unwashed h 


man beings. They sat on stools at the end of the b: 


and he ordered drinks. 
"How's everything?" he asked tonelessly. 


"Okay," she said. She wasn’s drunk. she'd | 
drinking but she was rational. mE 


“What kind of trouble was Willie in?" Hi i 
"What makes you think he oe Miet 


gettin r 


* 
P 


again. They went to a bar in her neighbourho Po 


KE Y 
"e * x : 


asked without further preliminares. = e: 


eu shot him.” - E e * 


diis EN “Oh, ” give said expressively. pete 


< . . "She knew what she was saying, though. 


eee i tu E 
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» wife didn’t kill him I know who did." 
E. "Won't you tell me?" 
—.. She looked at him bitterly. “I told you 
L I'm no squealer. PI get the guy who did it, 
- but the cops won't get him." 
“All right," he said. “Have a drink." 
E Halliday saw Ginny again three days later 
in the same place. She wasn't drunk this 
_ time. Her eyes were clear. 
| “You look like hell," she said. “Don’t you 
| ever go to bed and get any sleep?" 
| "I've stopped trying. It's no use." 


E 
i 


J "You're crazy about this wife of yours, 
- aren't you ?" 
= “Yes,” he said. "She's not very big, you 
| know. Built like you, but not as tall. That's 
—what really sticks in my mind. Doing that to 
Someone so small. She's holding up pretty 
' well. She tries to smile when I'm there. They 


det me see her every day." 
"You been married long?" 
"About three years. I’m older than she 


is. She was just out of business school when 
LI met her, She was just twenty. I was thirty- 
gne." 


"She likes you, doesn't she?" 
"Yes, I think she does." | 
"You're getting me mixed up," she said 


"árritably. She was quiet for a long while, 


Staring moodily at her drink. “When does it 


- happen ?" 
| Halliday swallowed. It was a question he 


couldn't ask himself. But he knew the answer. 
"A few weeks," he said. 

"See me tomorrow night in here," she 

Tve got to think." 

"You'll tell me who it was. tomorrow 
night ?" 
* "I'm not sure I know. But Willie was 
I told him he had to 


| said. 


t ing to start a book. 


‘be in with the syndicate, but he just laughed. "E 


‘Said he was too small for them to worry about. 

He didn't have a place, took bets on a street corner. 
"Phey told him to lay off, but he laughed, He told 
‘me they were kidding." 2 

i “And somebody in the syndicate killed him?” 


"I don’t know. Let me think about it until to- 


‘morrow night. I'm not trying to make you sweat. 

"But I got to think." 

| “AN right, Ginny.” 
* * 


Ev 
⸗ 


» * 


~ Sergeant Norrin was still wearing the gray suit 
and the greasy gray hat. He still smelled of tobacco 
smoke. He listened to Halliday's story, grunting oc- 
|casionally. 
E. "Maybe you got something,” he? said. “But this 
‘babe—this Ginny—what proof has she got?" 

~ “I don’t know. But if she knows the man—or 
thinks she does—you can work on him, can’t you?” 
— “Yeah, we can do that,” Norrin said. 

: They were in Norrin’s office with the dirty 
blinds and the cigarette-littered floor. Norrin was 
Slumped in his chair, feet propped on the desk. He 
worked a tooth pick from one side of his mouth to 
the other. 
W "You're seeing her tomorrow night, eh?” 
E "Thats it.” 

—— “And she's going to tell you who she thinks 
Killed Willie Peters? Okay, you keep that date. Then 
get in touch with me and ket me know how 1t goes." 
(4 * * * 


| "You know the one I mean," Halliday said to 
the bartender. "I've been in here with her a couple 
of times. A blonde.” 

“Yeah, I know her," the bertender said. “You 
at down at the last two stools. Geank bourbon.” 


E. 


"Somstime this afternoon two guys 
came and got her, She didn’t go 
willingly. God no! She put up a fight.” 


“Yeah, that’s her. Well, are you sure you haven't 
seen her tonight?" 

"I'm pretty sure she wasn't in, Yeah, I know she 
wasn't. Any message if she shows up?" 

Halliday looked at his watch. Nine-thirty. He'd 
been waiting since seven, “Just tell her to wait," he 
said. 

He went outside and walked down the block 
quickly. Ginny lived just a few blocks away and he 
knew.he had been foolish to wait so long at the bar. 
Maybe she was sick i 

.... Her landlady wasn’t very interested. 

“She owes me four dollars,” she said, “She’d 
better come back.” 

“When did she leave?” Halliday asked. 
= “Sometime this afternoon. Two guys came and 
got her. Said they were from the State whisky com- 
mission, They said she was drinking too much.” 

The landlady was an elderly woman with dirty 
gray hair and a breath that reeked of gin. She look- 
ed half drunk, | 

"Did she go willingly?" Halliday asked, dread- 
ing to hear the answer. 

“Did she what? Oh, I get you. No, God no! She 
put up a fight. They gave her a shot or something 
to quiet her down. Then they put her in a big car 
and drove away.” 

* * * * 


"Norrin? This is Halliday. Look, I've got some- 
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1 thing definite now." of respectability as a genteel boarding-house district 
. Sergeant Norrin’s voice was interested. “Lets Then the big homes had been bought by sp ocula- 
have it.” Ank: tors who broke them down into twe and three-room 
"Okay. I'm phoning from a place about a block apartments. The neighbourhood went down another 
from where this Ginny lived. Her landlady said a notch when the railroad put a spur through the cen- 
couple of guys picked her up today. They gave her a tre of the community, and after that the  disinte- 
phony story about being from some alcoholic lea- gration was rapid. B. 
gue." | Soon the area was one of the hot spots of the 
"Let's have that again," Norrin said. um ae vice — — and bis neig n = 
+  bourhood was le ransients anc gangsters. With 
Halliday gave him the whole story. “What do this element came disease, vermir and peddlers, — 


you think?” he said, when he finished. until the once aristocratic section had decayed nto 
_ “I think you've scared up something,” Norrin an area of crumbling mansions, cheap beer joints . 
said. ^Where are you now?" and Salvation Army tent meetings, B 
Halliday told him and Norrin said, “Okay, hang Norrin stopped the car across the street from 

on. I'll get a squad car and come and get you." a dark home which was surrounded by rusted iron 


[NE Norrin picked him up at ten-fifteen, He — "i turned off the ignition and glanced b 


was alone in the car. Halliday climbed in beside him T nt? » wa | 
and Norrin let out the clutch. | Let's go,” he said. m 
RU They walked across the street through cra Ay — 

. “Tve got an idea," Norrin said. “I think I got leaning iron gates and up the creaking steps to the 
an idea about who this babe Ginny was talking about. front door. Norrin loosened the gui in his ho ster 
Now this ain't official. I mean I'm working on my and pounded on the door with the fat of his hand. - 
own time. Do you want to take a run out to a joint There was a long wait; then feotsteps, and the 
where we may be able to contact this guy?" door opened. A young man stood in the doorway. He 
“Of course,” Halliday said. . Was dark and slim and even in the dim light it was - 
They drove to a dingy neighbourhood that had obvious that he was carefully dressed, s 2:09 MD 
once been a residential section, but had slipped gra- He was Sol Smith, | EA 
dually. For a few years it had maintained an aura “Well?” he said. EM 


CHAPTER —VI | 
ALLIDAY glanced uncertainly at He scowled and dropped his cigarette on the floor. 


"n 


Norrin. Norrin took the gun from He looked at Halliday with a pained expression. 
his shoulder holster and put it "What do you do?" SASS 
deliberately against Halliday’s “Im a book-keeper." 1 ae 
ribs, “A bookkeeper. That's fine.” He made a gesture - 

"Okay, Halliday. Inside," Nor- of resignation and looked at Norrin. ‘You hear that? 

rin said. He's a bookkeeper. Probably makes fifty lousy bucks  - 

Halliday looked at him in a week. A real big wheel" He spat cn the floor and ~ 

: confusion. “Wait a minute,” he looked gloomily at his hands. | c 
said. “What kind of a deal is this?" | “T’ll tell you something Mr. Bockkeeper. I'm a 
“Get inside,” Norrin said. | | gambler. I got gamblers working for me. I make fifty - 

The gun dug into his back, shoving him ahead. thousand a year. And you're causing me trouble.” — 

Sol Smith stepped aside with a little smile as Halli- He seemed to be talking to himself and he conti- - M 
day stumbled into the darkened vestibule. - hued to stare gloomily at his hands “That’s hot, . 
The door slammed behind him. Norrin said. “Up — ain't it?" E 
those steps. Take it nice and easy." "I don’t know what you're talking about," Halli- 
Sol Smith went ahead. Norrin followed him. day said. | ii >.. 
They took him to a lighted room on the second floor. "Listen close, Mr. Bookkeeper, About a month 
There was a big man in a chesterfield overcoat sit- ago I killed a guy named Willie Peters.” He nodded ` 
ting on à chair in the corner. The room was cold. Slowly. "That's right. I killed him. You'd think a - 
On a bed against the wall the blonde was lying. . guy making fifty thousand a year could kill a punk  — 
There was a smear of blood on her cheek and she was without causing himself any trouble. I shot him 
breathing heavily. She was unconscious. about six o'clock at night in a booki» joint, He was — 
The big man said to Norrin, “This the guy?" stepping on our toes and he gave me a little lip. So — 

| "He's the guy." I got mad and shot him. Wouldn't you think a guy 
The big man scowled and got to his feet. He with my dough would have better sense? I got guys . 
had large fleshy features, hard black eyes. He looked on the payroll to handle jobs like that. But I lose my a 
important. There was a glittering diamond ring on head and shoot him." Dac. 
the little finger of his left hand, anda diamond He lit another cigarette. “Right after I shoot | S 
. Stickpin in his tie. He looked at Halliday and shook him a babe walks in. A nice looking babe. You got  — 
his head. good taste, Mr. Bookkeeper, ’cause this babe is your 
"Damn," he said. wife. She takes a look and falls over on the 
He sat down again and took out cigarettes. floor. So I tell Smith and Dineen to tell the cops she 
Norrin held a light for him, which was accepted done it. I get a pawnbroker to make out he sold her 
without comment. He looked at his big hands and the gun. It goes okay. The babe dont know from  - 
shook his head again. | nothin’ and the jury says she done is.” Neve 
"Damn it, why don't I use my head?" He shrugged impatiently. “Then you find this  . 
Halliday said to Norrin, "What's this all about?" - dumb broad, Ginny, and she knows about me. And  . 

e “Just keep your mouth shut," Norrin said, “Will you start agitating. Start calling the cops. Youre  - 
.you do me that little favour?" going to raise hell That's how you, a fifty-dollar-a-  . 
a iu big man said, “It’s been screwed up since week bookkeeper, get in my hair. Hell 5f a note, ain'$ 
“the start." it?" m 
Norrin said, “I did all right." "You're the guy who framed m» wife," Halli-!- E 
Sol Smith grinned a little and said, “I did what day said. EOM 
I was told." “Thats what I been telling you," the big mas 
"I don’t feel like any jokes," the big man said. said. "Ain't you got ears?” — maa 
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OR 
— . Norrin said, “So what do we do?" 
-— “I think we get rid of the broad," the big man 
said thoughtfully. “I don’t know about this guy. He's 
pret hot. The papers will be after him when his 
E goes to the chair. They'll want stories from him. 
faybe if he ain't around they'll- start agitating. 
faybe we just better hold him for a while.” 
* He nodded to Sol Smith. “Go -down ‘and get 
Dineen. We better go to work.” . 
= Smith went out of the room. The blonde was 
"starting to come around. She rolled her head weakly, 
% jen began to moan. 

— "The big man smiled and 
M walked over to the side of the 
c "Ain't this nice," he said. 
“I ttle Ginny’s coming around. 
Little Ginny with the big 
I mouth. H 
- He shook her shoulder 
E "Ginny? It's me. Nicky. 

hello to Papa," 

- The blonde opened her eyes 
bs began cursing weakly. 
- — "You ain't strong enough 
to talk, little Ginny," the big 
i man grinned. “You better take 
Bother nap.” 
He drew his hand back and 
la lapped her viciously across the 
mouth. She groaned and turned 
her face away. He hit her again 
and she lay still. 
É The big man. looked at 
‘Halliday. “See how nice she 
to sleep?” 
Halliday said, “Do what 
i y Bou like to me, but stop hitting 
her." 
—.. "The big man grinned. «A 
real gentleman, ain't he, 
Norrin?” 
- . Haliday looked at Norrin and the bitterness in 
hi m was coming to the surface. “What kind of a 
| mà are you?" he said, almost wonderingly. “You'll 
- stand by and frame my wife for a murder this man 
committed. You stand here while he slaps a helpless 
woman around. Why? Does the money he pays you 
make up for the way you must feel about yourself.” 
“Shut up," Norrin said casually. 
The big man sat down again and lit a ciga- 


£ N C 


4 A 4 
mW 
Lat S, 


E “What's keeping Smith?” 

- — Norrin shrugged. 

^ Go get him. Don't stand there and shrug your 

-. shoulders.” 

M. *Okay. » 

He walked out of the shrugged shoulders and 

T heard him going down the dark stairs, The 
p was quiet except for the thudding of his foot- 







The big man frowned at Halliday. 
"Mr. Bookkeeper, you certainly made a mess 


M 


AES Im thinking about my wife. You made a mess 
for her. 
“Better her than me, Mr, Bookkeeper.” 
Halliday twisted his hands together. He felt he 
| was caught in something it was useless to fight. The 
police, the syndicate, the big men with diamonds— 
_ all were linked tightly together. They could send his 
- wife to the chair, they could slap a helpless drun- 
f | ken blonde around and laugh about it, they could do 
| what they wanted to him. 


|. They heard footsteps coming up the stairs, The 
b big man got to his feet and grinned. “You're not 
going to worry me anymore, Mr, Bookkeeper.” 

The door opened and Granville, the cautious, 
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graying State's attorney, walked into the room, There 
were two men behind him, with guns in their hands. 

“Okay, Nicky,” Granville said, in his dry, 
careful voice. 

The big man’s mouth dropped open foolishly. 

“What’s this?” 

"Don't waste my time," Granville said, “We got 
Smith and Dineen downstairs. Morton, the pawn- 
broker, is down at Central singing so loud you can 
hear him in Squeedunk, We got the whole thing, 
Nicky. Let's see you beat this one." 

The big man looked down at his hands and' 


21-F 


“Little Ginny’s coming arouna. Little Ginny 
with the big mouth," he taunted. 


began to swear eloquently, Finally he glared at Gran- 
ville and said, “Mr. State's Attorney." His voice was 
bitter. “And how much do you make a year, you 
crumb?” ; 

"Let's go," Granville said. 

"I started working on it after you talked to me, 
Halliday,” Granville said. “We checked on this girl 
Ginny and kept a tail on her. We found out about 
his trouble with Nicky. Tonight we picked up Mor- 
ton and told him we were arresting Dineen and Sol 
Smith, Morton sang sweet and loud. The tail follow- 
ed you and Norrin out here. We got in the house and 
got Dineen. When Smith came down we got him. 
Next was Norrin. They’re all talking q mile a 
minute right now.” 

“Thank God," Halliday said. 

“Take a little credit yourself,” Granville said 
drily. “Your wife is being released in .your custody 
until we can go through the formality of getting her 
discharged in court.” 


. They brought Ann out of her cell when 
he got to the Criminal Courts building. A matron 
took him to the waiting room, 

“She’ll be right in,” she smiled, “She’s packing 
her things now.” 

He lit a cigarette nervously. He couldn't be- 
lieve the nightmare was over. It would take him time 
to get used to the idea that Ann was going. to live. 
He’d have to work at it. Ann has coppery hair. Ann 
can’t carry a tune. Ann is going to live, 

The door opened then and he jumped to his 
feet. Ann came in ang they walked toward each 
other, smiling. 








R. Carey was not exactly my boss 
in office, but a senior colleague. 
In our Office parlance he was a 
jolly “My dear” sort of fellow. We 
were his inferiors in office, in 
rank as well as pay, but he never 
felt superiority complex. Even if 
he felt it, he never displayed it. 
He had his follies and foibles, 
and his character was not exactly what they call 
“spotless”. He was not very particular as to how he 
spent his money, and oftener than not he misspent 
it. His fondness for alcoholic drinks was well- 
known. And he was a bachelor. “A confirmed bache- 
lor” some of us used to call him. We speculated on 
why at his advanced age he had not yet worn the 
matrimonial halter round his neck. Some said he 
preferred freedom to slavery. Some said it was a 
broken heart affair. Some said........ but why mul- 
tiply our conjectures? The fact was that we could 
not come to any final or satisfactory conclusion as 
to the why of his bachelorhood. k 

Encouraged by Mr. Carey’s easy approachabl- 
lity, his remarkable “my dear”-ness and his more 
remarkable lack of thrift, I tried to sell him some 
lottery tickets. Let me tell you here that selling lot- 
tery tickets was my hobby and side business rolled 
into one. Each book of lottery tickets included one 
free ticket for the seller of the book; that one free 
ticket, that free access to an opportunity of becom- 
ing rich overnight, was my chief attraction, But try 
as hard as I might, Mr. Carey was adamant against 
buying lottery tickets. He always gave me a straight 
“No.” 

I had in my school days read the story of Ro- 
bert Bruce’s perseverance which at last brought him 
success, I was determined to emulate Robert Bruce, 
the great perseverer. Year after year I tried to sell at 
least one lottery ticket to Mr. Carey. And year after 
year I failed. A lottery ticket was mere a matter of 
“wo rupees which meant too little to Mr. Carey. No, 


it was not miserliness, There must be some special 


- ER 
By SANTOSH KUMAR DE ~ 
reason why he had an allergy for .ottery tickets, He 
would sooner throw twenty rupees down the drs — 
than spend two rupees on a lottery ticket. So at last 
I gave up emulating Robert Bruce and decided not. 
to press Mr. Carey to buy a lottery ticket any more. 
But one day Mr. Carey himself — wonder of 
wonders!—offered to buy lottery tickets from me. It 
took my breath away at first, and I wondered whe- 
ther Mr. Carey had suddenly gone mad. Then of 
course the matter became clear to me. Mr. Carey 
— — clarified it. Let me explain, for that is my 
story. i 
I was returning from the pletures after the 
evening show when someone unmündfuly bumped — 
me from the opposite direction, nearly making me 
lose my balance. And who was it but our “my dear" 


























Mr. Carey, behaving like a tipsy fallow, | 
"Hullo, isn't it Doss?" he cried jovially My sur- 
name is Das, but he always pronounced it “Doss.” 
“Doss, my dear fellow!" he said. “I am the hap- . 
piest man on earth today. Congratulate me." : 
“Congratulations on your beng the world’s 
happiest man.” I said. “But what ts happiness — 
for, Mr, Carey, if you don’t mind my curiosity?” E. 
“Come, and I shall tell you all" said Mr. Carey, 
and dragged me into the Bristol ber nearby, though — 
he knew full well that alcoholic drinks did never 
agree with me. 23 


We sat side by side, or rather tace to face. He 
took a peg (or what do they callit?) of light cocktail - 
and I was given a glaas of lemon squash. He sipped Me 
slowly and went on chattering, : 

"You still sell lottery tickets, don't you?" he 
said. "You do? That's excellent. Give me some. Say a 
dozen, or even a couple of dozens, I don't mind. I was - 
a voracious eater—I mean buyer o? lottery tickets, 
don't you know? Haven't I ever told you? Well then, 
let me tell you now » E 


And he told me, He was them, working in the 
firm of Ludley & Cotton. Mary was a steno the — 


wonderful specimen of, feminine loveliness. One day 
she shyly intimated to Mr. Carey that she sold 








^ Carey nearly fell in love with her at first sight,- " 


d felt that it was not for nothing that their names 
— with each other. Interested in Mary, Carey 
naturally felt interested in her lottery tickets too. 
arey, who never before had "thought of buying a 
` * lottery ticket, bought tickets after tickets 
= m Mary, the sweetest steno in the world (as Ca- 
y thought). Hs not a case of monetary lottery 
, but a lottery 1n another, and deeper, sense too. 
E^ "Now, Jackson, young fellow, was a jetty clerk 
a Be. & Cotton, though he always put on air as 
i che was Office Superintendent or Secretary. And 
fobs fellow Jackson also drew the attention of Mary; 
or iE hae it Mary who drew the attention of Jackson? 
Anyway. Jackson too started buying lottery tickets 
O m Mary, sweet Mary. 


E. And this led to a  lottery-tickets-purchasing 
et mpe tion between Carey and Jackson. if Carey 
ure chased two tickets to please Mary, Jackson pur- 
m four. To outdo Jackson, Carey purchased half 
. Not to 'be outdone, Jackson purchased a full 
. And so on. 

E seemed to be a tacit understanding  bet- 
een Mary and myself that we would become man 
d wife soon after either of us won a prize in the 
ery. Probably such was also the understanding 

Det Mary and Jackson," said Mr. Carey. 
d n " At last the first prize was won—by Mary! And 
it a free ticket too! Mary seemed to be in a fix as to 
"whom she should choose between us—me or Jack- 
son? It was a powerful case of the eternal trian- 


Vitr | t eee 


= “We at last decided on a duel—between Jack- 
n and myself. The winner would win Mary, it was 


D] 


de cided between me and Jackson. So we three went 


tr 


t 0 ) the Maidan near the Red Road one afternoon, 


> started our free fight while Mary kept watch on 
in 3 at the same time reading a book of Agatha Chris- 
e's crime stories........ 





— he ‘could Buy some if he felt if 


a "We started our free fight while Mary kept watch on us." 


We — 54 other, Tudor and SEEN 
Down we came, and started rolling, Desperately we 
tried to overpower each other, but love and deter- 
mination had made us both stronger than our nor- 
mal selves, and the fighting and rolling conti- 


. "Suddenly a taxi pulled up rather close to Mary, 
and somebody whistled and got down from the taxi. 
And who was he but Mr. Aratoon of the firm of our 
auditors? He put his arm round Mary’s waist and 
they both got into the taxi which then sped away, 
leaving us duellers behind, wondering, wondering 
and wondering........ 


“Well, we must say this of Mary and Aratoon 
that they cordially invited us to their happy  wed- 
ding and gave us a good treat. Plenty of first class 
Grinks. I resigned from Ludley & Cotton and came to 
this firm on a lower salary. Jackson also resigned 
and went away somewhere I don't care to know...." 

"And that is why you...... ", I said. 

Mr. Carey stopped me in the middle of my 
sentence and said, “From that day I gave up buying 
lottery tickets. The very mention of lottery tickets 
caused a sort of burning sensation in my heart." 

"But why are you now so keen on buying lot- 
tery tickets, Mr. Carey?" [ asked, 

"After so many years I met Mary only today," 
said Mr. Carey, gleefully. "They have divorced, Ara- 
toon has left her for another girl or may be wo- 
man. Mary is wonderful still. How nicely she be- 
haved! We shall be meeting again tomorrow, and 
oe of ate and......well, she loves me to distraction still, 
don't you think?........ 

And he swallowed his cocktail with great gusto, 
not waiting for my answer. 


(Adapted into English from the author's Bengali 
original, by A.K.B.) | 









By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


CONTEXT : Asit, a - Bengali devotee of Lord 
Krishna, visits America with his daughter-dis- 
ciple, Tapati, who hails from the Punjab. Every- 
where they sing of and lecture on Krishna and 
His Grace. In one of their soirees they meet 
Miss Barbara Brown, a young Catholic, about to 
leave New York for a Carmelite Convent in 
Rome. Attracted by Asit’s songs on Krishna and 
Tapati's lecture on Mirabai, Miss Brown visits 
them at their hotel where, day after marvellous 
day, Asit relates to her life-stories of Krishna- 
lovers dealing, incidentally, with Divine Grace ez- 
tricating them from unheard-of predicaments. In 
the present story Asit reminisces about Sati, an 
educated girl and an heiress into the bargain. 





S Tapati poured her a cup of 
coffee, “Thanks”, said Barbara. 
Asit stirred his coffee with a 
spoon and looked at her, a half- 
smile flickering on his lips, 

“You do me injustice again, 
Dada, for I assure you I did be- 
lieve all that you told me last 





miracie that intervened at the eleventh hour to save 
her. Nor have I called at this early hour to cross- 
examine you about the miracle, I could not help 
coming because a question gave me no rest.” 


Asit nodded, sipping his morning coffee. 


“What I am curious to know is: supposing & 
modern-girl today, called by your Krishna,’ decides 
to leave her worldly life and seek refuge with a Guru 
‘to be guided home, can she find one? Or, to be more 


night about Mandira and the . 
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precise: would a sadhu accept a yn 
and let her stay with him permanently?” | 
"What a question!” Tapati protested. “One 
would almost think you never clepped eyes on suc h 
a thing as your Didi! Or perhaps you think I am 
not modern enough?” : 
Barbara pulled a long face. 
“But this is unfair, Didi! You know full well 
how elusive you are. I know hardly anything abou l 
your radiant self, and aren't you dead opposed to 
Dada's telling me? So how can I help being in the 
dark when you simply won't shec the light?” 
Asit laughed approvingly. 


“Its a good rejoinder — that.” Then hold ng 
Tapati’s eyes: “After this you heve nothing for a 
but to let me tell her all about the light you have 
been hiding under the bushel of your elusiveness.” 4 

Tapati gave an embarrassed smile, jig 

“But the light so far has been little more the 
































ng, besides.” 
/— Asit gave a sigh of resignation, 


| a "Since you won't come out into the open, I will 
I x comply.” Then turning to Barbara: “Lend 
ne Only I . warn 
E a long story and a drama rolled into one— 

s, ; Tapati I can do with a second cup, thank you!” 
h Y E * * 5 x * x * 


s . Asit composed himself on his sofa, sitting 
' TOS: s-legged, and sipped his coffee slowly. Then he 
er fa ther wanted to give her a modern name: 
ut aer mother, pious lady, was horrified and 
"3 ' a name not only holy but sur- 
meaning. Unfürtunately, it is un- 
l . But if you insist on knowing its full 
E ould ask you to roll three English attri- 
i to | one: : ehastity, faithfulness and above all, 
feret 
Hu i E: 
"Yes the name described her to perfection. I 
ve often thought that it was not a name really, 
ut an epithet, a title she con claim | 













mist nu ted . Vus especially 

r Womenfolk—that it was just a pose.” He smiled. 

le old feud between the excep and the 

ocre who have always been at odds— 
| n o! Time. That reminds me—? 

scent Seer ONCE, years ago, D 


A on. But then a strange thing 
gave me mine.” He laughed to h 

on nr "Everytime my poor koel called—'koo, 
the Parliament of crows round her met | 
ril with a raucous protest—tka, } 
ze | to the core that one who 

uld dare behave like a warbler.” 
ieee jpuehed. 


— 


rack dus Heavens, Dada! I didn't know you 


ert in crow-psychalogy as well!" 
ad 
- Tal ti cut in with a la ; "The more you 
AT à come 9 know him the more you will agree with 
| er mine, that your Dada has to be seen to be 


leved." 
: Vs pet laughed in pori 


yi aj o x & E $ 


(4 sit td a cigar and ^em 
Ae and ages 


"e poe their cri- 
e agree ed on one point, 


s ‘at rens that God 
ni Pitan never hit it off well together. Your 
Pr d has compared the rich man striving to enter 
PE zdom of Heaven to the  proverbial camel 
to enter the needle's eye. Our Lord pre- 
erri i to sigh—as He did, in the Bhagavat: 


ES 


c dA pauper, I, am loved on earth 


iint: 


E. Pn By paupers alone and so 
E You'll seldom catch a mam of means 
^  — Wooing me here below. 


* But to thank Him for small] mercies, He—un- 
ie your Messiah—has left a tiny loop-hole, pre- 
umably for some freaks among the rich, like our 
a . For why else should she, an heiress, and a 
ovely heiress at that. have turned so early to our 
P; uper Lord? But to debouch from the Prologue into 
> First Act of her life's incredible drama.” 
i E E xz 5 * * 6 er. 


. Asit blew a ring of blue smoke, 
"The name or her father was —— Bag- 


E 
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. Tell her rather about Sati and her burn- E a chi, a —— by caste 
aspiration which will be more apposite and con- 
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N He was born under ex- 
ceptionally lucky stars’—his devout wife was wont 
to say with some pride. His admirers called him a 
‘porn aristocrat.’ But from the Brahmin’s point of 
view he was a ‘renegade’, for he returned from Eng- 
land, a pucca sahib who, preferring wealth to wis- 
Si yi grew rich trading in Assam tea, And the more 

rospered the less he liked our Indian lack of 
ini ative till, in the end, he made people gasp by 
build ing a resplendent ultra-modern mansion with 
air-conditioned rooms, a Japanese garden, and a 
Swimming pool. His one naive boast was that he was 
a oF. thinker-cum-iconoclast who believed in vim, 
good living a ne. rogress and as such could have no 
truck with or xy, medievalism or astrology. 


“So he declined to bé trite to, iin ‘stars’ for 
his health, — 228 5 oks; ful wife, an 
inexhaustible fun lity and a large ber of 
friends and admirers. h he did frowh on 
the old-world ideas of his swee Wer Mahamaya, he 
both loved her for her beauty i p spected her for 
her character. That is why he b re 
for her and installed therein, with dé 
beautiful Image of the Lord in white 








he not boast he was an ardent liberal whe believed 


in laissez-faire? 


A VERITABLE PRODIGY 


“When Sati was born, there was great rejoic- 
ing: Mahamaya fed 10,000 beggars in Gauhati and 
Ramapada sent a donation of Rs. 30,000 to a ‘chic’ 


girls’ school in Calcutta. They differed in many - 


things, but concurred in this that Sati was a godsend 
ahd as such must be hailed with due eclat. . 


“The little new-comer amazed all early enough: Sy 
for not only was she endowed with a breath-taking 


beauty and precocious mind but quickly developed 
into a veritable prodigy, She mastered our whole 
Bengali: alphabet in a day when she was barely 
five and by seven had memorised nearly all the 
long and high-sounding Sanskrit hymns which their 


temple-priest used to intone before the Lord's Image. — 
But the most amazing thing about her was that she 


never once fidgeted while her mother prayed in the 
temple—morning and evening, for full two hours and 
often joined in herself, in a strange absorption! And 
last, though by no means the least, she insisted, at 


eight, on learning Sanskrit, saying that she did not | 


care for English," 


"How did her father react to all this?" Barbara 
asked. 


"He was at his wit's end. Her amusing interest 
in the temple he had condoned thinking that she 
would learn sense with age, but how could he sit by, 
smiling, now that his only daughter and  heiress 
seemed to be going off the rails, vow —— in 
favour of ancient language which did 
good? They would put the clock back, wouid they? 
Nay, not while he was living! Sati must not grow into 
a replica of her mother—a disconcerting anachro- 
nism! She must flower out into a modérn woman 
par excellence — a true ‘phantom of del Sag - 
cated, accomplished and refined to her 


e 


ips. 
‘The little lunatic must go to an ultra- aden | 


school to be exorcised at once!’—he thundered at ns 


wife. 


"But unfortunately, Gauhati did not boast an 
ultra-modern school. So he decided to send her to — 


Calcutta where the school after his heart—the one 
he had endowed when Sati was born—was trans- 
forming, the raw material of Indian womanhood 
into finished, resplendent, mocern products approv- 
ed by ‘the enlightened.’ His ere SORTA a m 
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ing Barrister of the Calcutta High Court, lived in a 
large and lovely house in Camac Street, the Fifth 
Avenue of Calcutta. Sati was henceforth to stay with 
him and be purged of her dross by the most efficient 
cultural goldsmiths of Bengal.” 

za Asit blew another smoke-ring and smiled ironi- 
cally. 

"I happened to be Kalipada's next-door neigh- 

bour and he happened 

to be not only fond 
xof music but a con- 

noisseur as well. So I 

used to be a frequent 

guest of theirs singing 

mostly to fashionable 

high-brows in their be- 

autiful drawing-room. 

l grew to like more 

and more both him 

and his charming—if, 


But the most amazing — about her 
was that she never once fidgeted while 
her mother prayed in the temple.......... 


a trifle garrulous—wife, Mohini, I used to call her 
Bowdi, that is, sister-in-law as we, in Bengal, often 
do when she is not a relation. And she, good lady, 
reciprocated my affection with all her native effu- 
siveness, so much so that soon enough I came to be 
treated almost as a member of their family, The re- 
— sult was that, thanks to her uninhibited garrulity, I 
= had been put wise to almost everything about Sati’s 
antecedents—long before her arrival, 

“She had just turned eight when she came to 
Calcutta to be hammered and chiselled out of recog- 

nition. But here our Lord played a trick as He usually 
M does and sent her to me as it were—but I must not 
go ahead of my story.” 

Asit smiled reminiscently and went on: 

“We took to each other like duck and water, so 
that within a few months Sati and I grew into in- 
timates drawn by a mutual affinity which thrilled us 
both. She called me uncle — Mamababu — and felt 
a genuine fiilial affection for me, and I had a raptu- 
rous experience: the awakening of the sleeping fa- 
ther in me towards one who forced me by her pure 
and compelling love to adopt her as my spiritual 
daughter. 

"But I was even more thriled by her moving 
faith in me, for she trusted me with all the native 
purity of her guileless, loyal soul. And I simply ador- 
ed her. Who wouldn’t—face to face with her incre- 
dible loveliness?” Asit paused and then went on half- 
NX dreamily: “Her — ...1I Wish I could describe 
us Lia / 
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Amrita ee Patrika Puja ‘Annual, "ost. 


it..... with her twin eyes E. like the s 
twinkle, . . her face modelled as it were by a divi i ine: 
sculptor, her complexion made of milk and ros 
and, above all, a mystic radiance round her which 
only a blue-born soul could weave reund a clay ee "n. 
earthling—" Asit halted with a starts “I was drear 
ing—forgive me.” He gave a smile: “I’ll come dow mn 
to earth—straightaway.” f * 
* * * * * ai : b. 
Asit remained silent for a space, pulling 
at his cigar, then slowly resumed: “She — 
used to visit me at ali hours, Sometim oS. 
when I was singing to my Lord alone, she. ^ 
would creep in stealthily amd sit listen ing, * 


utterly absorbed. And I marvelled ag * 
was it possible—for a child to respond 
wholeheartedly to devotional songs o red 
to a mystic Entity? S E 


“And not music alone, She would, ; 
and again, step softly into my study. when 
I was composing a song or a tune, an d 
calmly start exploring my library. Then s 
would take out several volumes at a tim ae 
open one at random and instantly get simi- £P 
larly absorbed. But what amazed me still - 
more was that it was not light literature — 
or belles lettres that interested her; I never | 
once found her pouring over a novel, Poni is 
or play. She only read ou> epics — Maha- - 
bharata or Ramayana--or else our mystic - 
== literature, like the Bhagevat, Bhaktamal, J 
Chaitanya-Charita, Ramkrishna —— 
and so on, I was, naturally. deeply impres 
ed by her taste for books Sich as these but 
used often to ask myself what sort of — 
= tenance she drew from them—a wisp of rE 
= girl! She was about twelre at the time,” E 


SCHOOL INCIDENT 


Asit began again after a brief pause 3 
"She had a downright nature which jibbed HS 5 
inhibitions, Little wonder she got irto trouble often - 
enough and, whenever flurried or roused, would 
come running straight to me for relef or solace, 1 ^ 
shall never forget her words when, ene evening, she | 
bounced into my sanctum like a nomad gust of wind. y. 
She had just turned thirteen, EN. 
‘Do you know Mamababu, what happened this | * 
morning? You know Miss Bose, don’t you, our new E 
Head Mistress? I can't bear the sight of her! She. is 
impossible, I tell you!’ | : E 


'Why? Because she found it pessible. to tweak 
your nose I laughed, drawing her t3 me, 


=" =~ 


‘Don’t, Mamababu!’ she reprovyed disengaging $ F 


herself. ‘Why she—she was laughing at us, Hindus— _ oF 
in company with an Anglicised dandy, a pucca sahib: — 
How superstitious we were—how crédulous and backed 1 
ward and idolators and what  not—-il I could not 2 
help bridling with anger: “Why, what is wrong with 
us? Didn't Sri Ramkrishna himself approve ot a 
Image-worship?" She stared wide-eyed at me for a 
while, then said hotly: “Sri Ramkrishna? What did — 
he know—an illiterate rustic who actually said, poor — 
simpleton, that you could have a tete-a-tete with AR 
God Himself?" Then I saw red, Mamababu! To ea 
Ramkrishna a simpleton! I retorted: *Do you men 
that he, a saint—who had seen the Mother Herselí — 
—didn’t know, and you know who are too blind to 2 
see anything beyond your nose?" Ske was furiov E 
and said: “Impertinent girl! I will report this to 
your father?" I said: "Do and I will also report tc 
Pier Uni 


e 
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ell me, Mamababu, was I wrong? and so on! 

~ "But it was not only with our modern scoffers, 
r her flippant class-mates that she came to clash 
very now and then, She simply could not bear when 
irls giggled vulgarly, nor draw in her horns when 
1e wiseacres talked pompously. Once it so happen- 


nat Mohini Bowdi’s Guru was lecturing her, in 


atis presence. He was saying that all who would 
be Saved must accept first a Brahmin Guru. Sati 
lushed and butted in impetuously: "Then what hap- 
ened to those who accepted Swami Vivekananda or 
al Maharaj as their Guru?’ Amused but a trifle 
rmed too, I asked: ‘Did you bandy words with him 
fore Bowdi?’ She pulled a long face. ‘I know I 
nould not have hurt her, but what could I do, tell 
Keep mum—when people get above themselves 

ay things which are not true?’ 


(CHAMELEON OF MANY MOODS 

i. Up t she was a chameleon of ‘many moods. 
ice I was telling her the story of Mirabai and how 
ie had suffered, an utter derelict, crying her heart 


r head on my shoulder, sobbed and 

)bb had pacified her, she said: ‘Our 
ord is hard-hearted, Mamababu — even cruel, I 
should say.’ I admonished: ‘You mustn’t. For you 
ho love truth above everything else will have to 
dmit the truth about Him: that He is the soul of 
mpassion,’ ‘But how can I admit a truth I can't 
see or understand as truth?’—she argued. I did not 
low how to meet this, so evaded with: '"Well,—you'll 
inderstand it all when you grow up. For the present 
t us take it from those who have seen and under- 


itood that He is All-good, All-beautiful, All-love’ She 
pondered this awhile with bowed head, then nodded, 
ightening: ‘Yes, Mamababu, I think I have got an 
kling: He gives us pain because we cannot learn 
? Him as we should till we have suffered. Isn't 
at why you were singing this morning: my incense 
as to be burnt so that it may give out perfume?' 
S$ something like that, isn't it? Forgive me, Mama- 
abu, I won't judge Him again, I promise.’ 


er inner being. For her soul, though 


evolved and extremely precocious, had not . 


et experienced the true vairagya—distaste for this 
roridliness — which was to come to the fore a few 
Pars later, But I did feel even then—for the signs 
sre ui ble—that an incipient yearning for 
Mishna had already burgeoned in her fertile heart. 
iat is why she would besiege me again and again 
ith questions about juvenile devotees like Prahlad 
ruva who moved her most, But side by side, 


f 1 D 
e qu estion had begyn troubling her sorely, if inter- 
ttently: our Guruvad, She would often ask me 
ay our saints had all advocated it so unanimously, 


ly must one have a Guru—an intermediary? Why 
uld the Lord refuse to answer if approached 


‘Ss 


re 


rectly? I did not know the answers at the time, so 
could only evade again with: ‘The saints also say, 


n't they, that the Guru comes when the time is 


| 


be: .So why not wait and see?' She never liked eva- 
Lia but how else could I fend off her pointed 
leries?" 

E “I wish I could meet her!" said Barbara wist- 
lly. 

. Asit smiled. 
. “You may, some day—who knows?" 
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“Sorry for the interruption, Dada. Pray conti- 


nue. No, wait: just one question. She never felt like 


marrying?” 
“I am coming to that.” 
* E » * * x * 


A MIRACULOUS ESCAPE 


Asit said: 
| "She matriculated at the age of fifteen, stand- 
ing first among the girls and fourth in the general 
competition among eight thousand boys. She . had 
brains, yoü must admit. 


"When the results came out she was at Gauhati 


with her parents, I wired to her my felicitations, I 
‘was expecting her reply when the terrible news came: 


a devastating earthquake had -laid the beautiful 


‘town of Gauhati in ruins—an appalling number of 


victims, houses reduced to rubble and so on. 


“My heart stood still for a while,»Then I ran to 
Kalipada’s for news. 


"As soon as I steppéd into their living-room I 
saw Kalipada prostrate on the floor with Mohini 
Bowdi applying ice-bag on his head, her eyes red, 
her face pale, pinched | 


"She handed me a telegram murmuring in a 
husky voice: ‘From Arun, the Magistrate. His house 
has escaped Sati is with him. All the others’ 
—She broke down and .sobbed disconsolately. The 
telegram read: 


‘Terrible earthquake, Sati's parents, rela- 
tions and servants all dead. Sati is with me. Come 
at once,’ 


“Mohini Bowdi found voice at last, and im- 
plored me to fetch Sati. Kalipada opened his eyes 
and muttering: ‘Please Asit—go at once,’ closed 
his eyes again, 


“I will not even try to describe what I saw in 
Gauhati. I will only say this that it seemed that a 
colossal Demon had run amok and pulverised the 
houses to bits with a giant mace. In Arun’s house too 
one wing had toppled down. But the«hall and an 
outhouse which were made of stone had survived. In 


the hall I found at least a score of men and women 


huddled together like cattle with only one child 
among them." 


"And Sati?" 


"She with two other orphans was in the out- 
house with Arun. As soon as I arrived she threw her 
arms round my neck and cried: 

I have none now to turn to, Mamababu—none 
except you! Don't leave me, I implore you!’” 

Barbara wiped her eyes. — 

“And then?” 


“We started for Calcutta the same night. Arun, 
& handsome youth, had managed somehow to secure 
& coupe for us through his personal influence as the 
Magistrate and caretaker of the town. | 


OREAM THAT SAVED HER 


"In the train Sati told me all. It is not possible 
nor necessary to repeat al] that she said. I will only 
tell you about the strange dream that had saved 
her—in her own words." | 

Asit dropped his voice. 


“Sati said: ‘Day before yesterday at about 
midnight, Mamababu, I saw a horrible dream, I saw 
that everything was rocking, buildings crumbling 
like houses of cards, trees crying hystericallvw a; 


the sick earth spewing out inky filth. As I woke 3p, 


in a cold sweat, I fancied hearing a low voice piess- 
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ing me to get out of the ‘house without delay. I threw 
a shawl round me and rushed out, terror-stricken. I 
knocked madly at my father’s door and screamed: 


“Come out—come out—at once!" I heard his startled 


rebuke: “What’s all this?” My mother shouted back: 
“Get back to bed, child, I am coming.” I was about 
to explain but couldn't: Some unseen hand seemed 
to push me towards the door. 


. ‘ʻI ran out like one possessed and made for the 
lawn ahead when, all on a sudden, a deep growl 
issued as it were from the very womb of the earth. I 


sprang forward on to the lawn where I stood numb 
with terror. For as I looked back, I saw, in the clear 


moonlight, the facade of our house swaying violently. 
I covered my face, ostrich-like, when a horrific ca- 
cophony broke out and stabbed the midnight  still- 
ness—men shrieking, women screaming, children 
whining in staccato, dogs barking, cattle bellowing. 
As I opened my eyes the ground under my feet 
shook and I saw just in front of me the earth yawn- 
ing and swallowing a rose-bed, With a cry I leapt 
back when lo, the dome of our temple crashed bang 


at my feet! I thought it was the end and then saw, 


amazed, our Lord's lovely Image lying at my feet, 
His helpless eyes looking straight into mine. I forgot 
everything and gathered Him to my breast, like a 
mother, à deep tenderness upsurging within me, I 


had never before quite believed that an Image could 


be a living thing but at that fateful hour I felt vivid- 
ly as though He were a child who clung to me help- 
lessly for protection. I stood there hugging Him with 
not a trace of fear now in my heart even though 
everything round me roared and crashed and the 
earth went on belching forth smoke and shafts of 
soot-black water. A strange peace invaded my being 
and I shed tears of bliss. 


‘But the ecstasy, ebbed away after a few 
minutes and left me stranded, a petrified witness to 
the eerie landscape of devastation weeping under the 


laughing eye of the moon. Gaaing at nothing, I stay- 
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ed sitting there, just supinely brooding over the fu- | 
tility of it all. What pitiful puppets of moods we are, 


Mamababu! Only a moment ago I was in rapture, 
but now blank despair was my sole companion! And 
then, strangest of all, the last few lines of a song of 
Dwijendralal's you used to sing floated back to me 
again and again: : 
The world we hail is vatn and frail 
And swiftly fades away: 
Our laughter and tears, our hopes and fears 
Nought ever comes to stay. 
He's fain to play with dolls that pray 
And sing and dance and cry 
And so He makes us and then breaks 
We all live but to die! 
* ^ 2 x = E * ^ 


“And then?" asked Barbara in a thick voice. 

Asit had not heard. He went on pulling at his 
cigar abstractedly. Tapati placed a gentle hand on 
his knee. Asit started. 


“I just had a vision of her in the train, sob- 
bing silently with her face buried in my lap...... 
But to resume. | 

“T did not say a word to console her. .. . After 


a time she rose, wiped her tears and then, in due se- 
quence, put me abreast of all that had happened 
during the last few months at Gauhati, It is a long 
story which I need not repeat. But I must tell you 


‘in brief how she—who had vowed to be the Lord's 


maid—came little by little to be caught in the toils of 
the fates. 


“I have told you that her father was a normal, 


à hefty worldly man and loved his wife and daughter 
just as his likes do. So, busta he wanted Sati 
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happily married. She declined. He insisted, hect 

ed, argued and pleaded—till, in exasperation, sh 
blurted out that she had decided to live a 
cated to her Lord—like Mirabai. He winced, t 
pale and then burst into tears, ‘If you do — 
he faltered out, ‘I swear I will shoot myself.’ | £ n 
frightened and at last a compromise was ea 
She agreed to marry but on condition that her fa 
ther's choice was a man her hear; could accept in 
joy. E 
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1 would never have relented, cue sh i 
said, ‘had I not loved my father passionately, | wit 
every fibre of my being. But to be perfectly ho n ide 
she added, reddening, ‘I should rever have deck 
as I did had I not met Arun already and E Y 
he hid fallen deeply in love with me, Besides, as 
had come to like his adoration far me, the more 
came to know him the less unacceptable he see 
He was well-built, handsome, gen=rous, refine “ie anc 
above all, a manly man of sterling cheractet| To cu 
a long story short, he showed me a letter my fath 
had written to him a few weeks 2efore that 
night. Here it is—Arun has given it to me 
I opened it and read: ‘We know how you feel a 
Sati and I want you to know that we have ¢ 
you. In case anything happens to me—I have Ha 1 
strange premonition lately—please show this lette 
to her so that she may know whet her father’s 1 " las 5 
wish was.’ ? 


“I returned her the letter without d word. § 
waited for a space, then said thicEly: ape ii h 
possible now to resist, Mémabanp aay the — . 
forgive—’ she broke down and scbbed...... — E 

"After a few minutes she wiped her — 
asked: ‘What do you say?’ P | 


"I smiled wanly and said: ‘What can I1 JOSS — 
say when—when you have finally made up 
mind?’ " T 

“She appraised me in silence for a few 8 
then asked: 

'And may I ask—since when have — mad 
yours to be so hard?’ : 


"I patted her head and said, with a mirth wx ` 
laughter: ‘Don’t be absurd. You ‘know full 
could never be hard with you evem if I tried? 

‘Then why don’t you say something anythi 
Tell me: Could I have done anything else 
knowing my father's dying wish?' She looked at 
accusingly as her eyes filled again. Eu 

“I took both her hands in mine and sa a: 
won't answer that. But since you insist I will t 
this that I do have some misgivings.’ | o Ue 

"She held my eyes. ‘Tell me. No, you must. D 
wer.’ — 

"I shook my head: ‘You mus; answer me firs 
do you feel you are cut out for marriage? 

“She bowed her head and evaded: ‘What do i) 
know of marriage? So....so how can I swe 
you. . one way or the ‘other?’ 

“J looked into her eyes for a few seconds, ! 
said: ‘Why then not ask—Him?* E: "n 

“She looked startled: ‘Him?—You mean—' — 3 

"The Image—the Lord you lcve, I assisted. 

"She stared at me: "The Image? Are you laug 
ing at me?' 


^I said: ‘I have never been more serious ar a 
say again: you can have the — only - Ou 
will.’ : 
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“She protested: ‘But how cen 1? surely, | E 
image—a stone— can’t speak.’ Ia 
"I said: ‘He can—to one who loves Him di 

. as He did to Mirabai you adare.’ pole st: 
“She averted her eyes: e! Mee s could be elie 2 
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= Asit flicked off the cold ash from his cigar and 
. relighted it. 

— . “Their wedding took place in Kalipada’s house. 
_ Arun, having now been made a Commissioner in re- 
ward of his splendid relief-work in Gauhati—they 
went straight back to Shillong after their honey- 
—moon in Manipur. I did not hear from them for well 
over a year. Then one day I received a short letter 
from Sati telling me that she had a child and named 
him Rajat. Just that and a few casual enquiries 
about how I was getting on. Not a word about her- 
self. I stifled a sigh, persuading myself that she was 
— "Tf Jost touch with her completely after that— 
—Tfor five long years. I did wonder, often enough, why 
‘she never wrote but did not feel like enquiring, the 
less so as I myself was pretty busy touring India in 
"quest of musicians who could teach me various styles 
Of our classical music, my grande passion. There was, 
indeed, all the time, a dull ache gnawing at my 
heart, but I argued with myself that she was too 
young stil and the Lord, unlike us, could possess 
- His soul in patience and wait till one was ripe. For 
all that, I could not quite get reconciled to her pro- 
tracted silence and kept asking myself how one 
called by the Lord could succeed so easily in follow- 
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Ang a lesser call when, suddenly, I had a disquieting 
vision: she looked utterly worn out and was crying 
"her heart out. The next morning, as I was trying 
once more to tell myself that it was just a mental 
formation, a long letter came—a letter of the Sati of 
old I had known and cherished—the little bird of 


M 


- paradise who could not help but long for the Moon 
8 vhich had set the deep of her heart aheave. 

__ "The dominant note of her letter was what we 
call vairagya that is, a deep aversion for the worldly 
life of attachments, ambition and the pleasures of 
_ the senses. It is difficult to convey through words the 
agony it conveyed—the poignancy of her loneliness 
and frustration—" 
= “Why not rather read it out to her?” Tapati 

interjected, and got up. “Yes, yes, you must, I will get 

it for you—half-a-minute.” 
_ And she disappeared into her bed-room. 
_ Barbara met Asit’s eyes. 


n “Do you tour the world with your friends’ 
letters, Dada?” 

- — A Asit smiled. 

_ ‘It was Tapati’s idea, She says she wants to 
read them again and again as they give a filip to 
her aspiration, In fact I found her reading them 
again last night—here she is!" 

Tapati handed him a thick blue envelope. 

| ATA SEONI D E » " 2 
E THE 'FULL TRUTH' 

= Asit threw away his cigar and said: "I will 
omit the first half in which she describes at some 
- length Arun, Rajat and the social whirl in fashion- 
able Shillong—here it is, listen." 


Lr. He read out: 

- . “I hesitate to broach the subject not because 
' t is delicate, but because I fear that even you may 
. ünd it difficult to believe. For I remember a favou- 
_ rite saying of yours: ‘We can never tell the full 
_ truth about ourselves so long as we want to be ap- 
- preciated be it ever so little.’ 
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"I know you are P one for mouthing plati- ? 
tudes and yet I claim I did tell you the ‘full truth’ 
about myself once, at least, on that night in the 
train. And do you know why I could keep back 
nothing? Because I have always hated  half-truths 


about myself. During the last five years I kept silent 


only because I could not bring myself to tell you the 
ful truth. But a time has come when I must — if 
only to live. I feel a dark void closing round me and 
I must have light and air to breathe, So I am going 
to tell you all about it—all without any reserve. 
And you must believe me however incredible it may 
seem. 


"The first thing you must believe is that I had 
never been attracted by what people call 'romance.' 
That is why I never read novels or stories, as you 
know. They just bored me. I did, indeed, catch many 
a girl in my school giggling at smutty jokes but the 
vulgar hints only repelled me through and through. 

"The girls resented 'nry superior airs' and call- 
ed me a prig, but I cared not a row of pins—because 
I was too proud to be swayed by their titter, The 
point I want to make is that I stayed ignorant about 
marriage—things which I might have come to know 
had I not been too proud to be inquisitive about 
men and their demands and desires. 


. "How clearly I remember your question that 
night in the train: ‘Do you feel you are cut out for 
marriage?’ I remember because I was startled, be- 
cause I knew you had hit the nail on the head, But I 
persuaded myself—my pride again—that I did know 
how to be a good wife and a good mother. 

"It was only after my marriage that I realised 
my ghastly mistake and saw that I should never 
have been disloyal to the vow I had taken to be the 
Lord's maid. That would have been my swadharma, 
my duty—to follow the call of His mystic Flute, Not 
that I did not love Arun. I not only loved but res- 
pected him for his manifold qualities of the head 
and heart. So I tried to serve him with al] my faith 
and fervour and to please him with every gift I had 
as a loyal Hindu wife should, I harked back to what 
dear mother used to tell me again and again: that 
the Lord was best pleased with a wife who served 
and pleased her husband. So I went on persuading 
myself, day after bleak day, that if I fulfilled my 
marriage vow faithfully, I must, at every step, come 
closer to my Lord. 


“Arguing thus, I tried desperately to adjust 
myself to my new life even though it led daily to a 
deepening of the void in my heart, You wrote in a 
song, Mamababu, that a sigh once wakened could 
never be put to sleep again. But, to be fair to myself, 
I did not truly know at the time what exactly it 
meant. Its full import dawned on me after my mar- 
riage—alas, too late—when I realised as never be- 
fore that one could not serve two masters—that a 
vow once taken to belong to the Lord alone did mean 
that one could not belong to anyone else. ) 

“Still I struggled on with myself to adapt my- 
self—wanting to accept it all till I found it impossi- 
ble and had to tell Arun— just after the birth of 
Rajat. I told him that henceforth I could be to him 
only a loving comrade and friend, but nothing more. 

"So Arun had nothing for it but to agree and 
promise to accept me on my own terms, He has 
kept his word. Otherwise of cgurse I would have 
left him long ago. 


DEBT TO LORD | 


"This is the whole truth about our marriage. 
Now what do you advise me to do? I do love Arun 
still and respect him for keeping his promise, But © 
as he still expects from me what I can never give © 
nor ‘comport myself like a normal] being’ as he puts 
it, I cannot but feel that I am causing him pain all 
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the time by my very proximity. But what can I 
do? When I ask him to marry again he only smiles 
sadly and says: ‘After having known you? Let us 
talk of other things.’ My only joy now is that we 
both love ae But now that I have paid my debt 
to Arun by giving him a son he wanted, I must spend 
the rest of my life in trying to redeem the debt I 
owe to Him, my Lord, whose call I first heard 
through you, Mamababu, when you used to sing of 
and to Him in Calcutta, day after marvellous day. 
How well I remember that memorable afternoon, 
when, as I stepped into your room, you said: ‘Listen 
to a song I composed this morning to dedicate to 
you’. ‘Why me?’ I asked in thrilled surprise. You 
smiled: ‘Because it’s you, my little maid of Brinda- 
ban, who inspired it. And you sang: 
I'll love thee every hour, 
Live for thy union, 
As lives the loyal sunflower 
For her one Lord, the sun. 


“Yes, Mamababu: Pat alone understood me be- 
cause you had awakened the 'Brindaban maid' in me. 
That is why I turn to you again in this my hour of 
need. You must give me the light's lead as I*cant 
see my way in this deepening darkness of despair. 
I can't go on living thus where I do not belong. Why 
must I stay on here, owned by a world my heart has 
disowned? Just because I have not the strength of 

= will to leave the husband I chose? Don't say I must 
when I can't, nor remind me of Mirabai. Every 
winged insect is not a butterfly, nor every striped 
beast a tiger. 


"Stil I might have steeled my heart and cut 
away from my moorings if I had been childless, like 
Mira, But when one has ushered a helpless child 


into the world how can one disclaim her maternal 
responsibility? And if I cant, must I accept my 
doom supinely? Is there no way out for me—an 
exit I can make out of this stifling maze without des- 
pising myself as an escapist? You must advise me 
now, Mamababu. To whom else can I turn if you 
desert me—you who used to sing so beautifully: 


O Thou who rulest galaxies 

And yet remainst our dearest Friend! 
Who leanst to the derelict who cries: 

‘On Thee alone, Lord, I depend" 

"Once upon a time I loved this song, Mamababu, 
when I simply believed, with a: child's trustfulness, 
that He would answer it if we appealed to Him. But 

how can one retain one's faith in faith if experience 
gives it the lie at every turn? How often have I 
not implored Him to come to life in the Image as 
He did to Mira—to tell me what my duty is now! 
Oh, Mamababu, don't tell me again that He will 
speak through Image if I can love Him with all my 


heart. For how can I deprive Rajat of his home in - 


my heart—when I quail at the very thought of ren- 
dering him homeless? How can I say to him: I will 
only love the Lord from this day, so begone! Has 
He not given Rajat to me to love, to nurse, to look 
after? 


YEARNING FOR A GURU 


. . “And yet, Mamababu, there are times. when I 
feel that I could leave him, too, if 1 were able to 

. glimpse my Lord ever once. To see—to see! For 
f surely faith is not aeeing--only believing blindly, on 
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' Swamiji had too little time to spare for individua 





































hearsay and rumour—words, words, words! Dii 
you once sing in just a mood: Eu 
I've heard, Lord, from my childhood days 

Of miracles of Thy and Grace: 

Now give me the Eye E. 

Of Light — 1 cry! Me 

To rend the words’ veil and see Thy Face! 

So tell me: what must I do to be able to see Him! 
I can't just go on indefinitely believ. ng in His miracle 
Grace unless the miracle happens and dissolves my 
chains of ages. I have come to such a desperat 
pass, Mamababu, that I would even accept a Gurt 
now if you could indicate one to me You used ofte! 
of old, to speak of the great Swami Swayamanand 
of Kashmir. Tell me: have you met him since? EL 
so, what is he like? Do you advise me to visit him? 
If you do, I will go tomorrow and see if I can accep! 
him as my Guru. Do send me a prompt reply. . 
don't know what I shall do if you decline or fob m 
off with evasive answers again." EE 
Barbara heaved a sigh. “Poor girl!" Then afte 

a pause: “And what was your answer?” Em. 
"I first thought that I would ask her to Vit 
Swamiji in his Dumel Ashram, bu: knowing Sati a: 
I did, I thought her proposed visit might well make 
confusion worse confounded, She would find herself 
in the thick of a crowd of three hundred noisy di 
ciples whose ways and movements might well be 
wilder her. Besides, she needed a Guru with whor 
she could have a day-to-day personal contact and 


aspirants. About ten or fifteen minutes’ talk a week 
was about all that even a disciple cf his was granted 
What real help or support could she get there in suc 
an atmosphere? En 
"So after pondering the question I wrote to her 
that since she msisted I could only give her one ac 
vice—to live for a few months in solitude away from 
society—an advice Swamiji himsel? had given me. I 
wrote to her also what I had myself planned to do: 
to go to some far-off place with just a servant am 
concentrate on the Lord for long hours at a stretch 
For, I wrote, we could hardly expect Him to lean 
down to us unless we on our qe were ready to 
fulfil the conditions in which His Grace could de. 
scend. One of these conditions was solitude, another 
—to pray and meditate, centering all our thought 
on Him and Him alone. In the enc I wrote: 


ries 
‘As Mira is yaur ideal, I will quote one of he 
songs I recently learned; UE 


On the bank of the Gangc, far — — 

from the world’s din, 

Where the snow-range is kissed = — 

by star-light serene, — — 

I will build a little "— 2 Fe Po 

emple of dream, —— 

Bedecked with flowers of j - OM 

. beauty and gleam 

There, singing thy Name, soft p 

sleep will me claim 

And PU open my eyes, again NE 

singing thy Name? — . 

"Lastly, I added, in a post-seript: a" 
‘You say you have read and h2ard enough about 

Divine miracles and are now longing to verify — 

attest them. That is as it should be. Only, my deal 

child, you are making a cardinal. mistake we all 
make in our ignorance—of warting to get befor 

giving. In other words, you are forgetting that on! 
can never win any lasting Vision or Boon till one 

learned to give. Give all—all of self witho 
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reserve—all you have and are to E | | and you 
find that He will give you Himself—the one Im 
will come to life. Don't think that I am now tal 
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you as a superior, For believe me when I 
1 do not feel I am a bit more evolved than 
jU, 1, , my "ddr maid of Brindaban! I say all this be- 
use I feel that I too, like you, stand now at the 
ar ting of the ways and as such must put into prac- 
ice Rs I have preached to you—or shall I say, to 
, disapproving of my own self-will For I too 
rone on, So far, insisting like you, on having 
is V sion on my own terms. In a nutshell, both oF 
ust now cease, once for all, to clamour: I want 
,I want that. It is high time we learnt to do 4 
i  heart-searching and find out what He wants. 
r till one knows that how can one do His will, and 
ll one. does His will how can one expect to get rid 
»'s ay which shuts Him out?” 
E a sighed. “Too true Dada! We all claim 
bees are serve Him and do His will, but in 
| ving | we only want to do it all in our own way, 
to the Lord: ‘We want, indeed, to love you 


Yun 


at B "ekle us. I realised this as never before when 
u related to me the other day how Shyam Thakur 
ie ted his Guru's lead. But forgive me for the 
uption. Tell me what Sati wrote in reply." 
4 lapati handed Asit another blue envelope and 

ni illed. “Having foresight, Dada, I knew you would 
it directly.” 
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E. arbara's eyes sparkled: "Her letter again! 
dh, hank you, Didi!” 

ar HN » x ^" $ » * 

e SECLUSION | 4 


E. HT 
"en read out in & pleased voice: 

_ “Your letter, Mamababu, was welcome as the first 
yhnpour after summer is to the parched earth, Yes, 
m in babu, I can say honestly that it thrilled me to 
E c re —especially the lovely song of Mira's you 
à . It went straight to my heart. 

res . "On an impulse I made the mistake of showing 
- immediately to Arun, His face grew dark with 
ain and I felt so sad for having been the cause of 
a But it's no use crying over spilt milk, And who 
nows -perhaps it was all for the best? Anyway, 
had to tell him pointblank that if he refused to let 
n ay o away somewhere for a few months I will die 
— Ee. 


ick -—1 will miss you. But let that pass, I have 
ly one request to make. I will write to my mother 
zm r at Rawalpindi. They have a large house 
I am sure you can live for six months or even 
iger, should you so wish. They will not disturb 
u— -I will see to that. Only don’t go to an Ashram. 
eu as I don't want you to burn your boats, 
hope— that you will, in the 
|, come Desk to me. And so he went on and on— 
m Burafully that I burst into tears. But that is 
here nor there, For you are surely right: 
Ent win Him if we mind pain and baulk at 
o ing His will. May His will be revealed to me more 
x more in my prospective seclusion at Pindi—that 
al all I pray for. And so I say again that I will even 
ecept a Guru if I am. sinearety persuaded that that 
> His will. What more can I say or do? But let 
e tell you now about what Arun and I have come to. 
— will Ei there alone—leaving even Rajat be- 
Li y there for at least six months to start 
vith, 1 re t take with me a cook, a servant and a 
— for Arun insists I must take my car with 

> wherever I go. 
| — I would make a humble suggestion. 
ce you also want seclusion, why not come and join 
here? Arun wrote to them and they have just 


re plied that I will have a whole wing to myself with . 
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; not in the way that pleases you but in the way - 


a suite of "rea rooms. So do come there, please, 
Mamababu! My sister-in-law with her husband and 
mother will leave us alone, But to make sure that 
you will have all the seclusion you need I will 
there first and see for myself. If I find it all right 
I wil write to you and then you are to come and 
stay with me as my guest—as long as possible, Oh, 
Mamababu, what a joy it will be if you can come! 
But no—I won't have you decline. You must come. 

fe will then drive one day to Dumel and see Swami 
Swayamananda. Maybe it's he who is my destined 
Guru—who knows? Anyway—Guru or no Guru— 
you mustn't fail me now. Wil] you? 


"I will say only one last word and be done: 
Should it be revealed to us there that you are my. 
Guru and no other, beware turning me down! I know 
you are loath to accept disciples but, to quote your 
own words against you, remember it isn’t what you 
want that matters but what He wants. If the rule 
holds good for the disciple it must for the Guru as 
well mustn't it? For it can't very well be that what 
is sauce for the disciple-gander is not sauce for the 
Guru-goose, Am I not brilliantly apposite, Mama- 


babu? . 
Your Undismayed 
Sati” 


Barbara clapped her hands, | 
“How rapturous, Dada! And what did yqu write 
back to her?" - 


"I wrote that I would come but only 
if she could assure me that her three custodians 
wouldn't fret and fume overmuch, for I didn't want 
to prove a stormy pétre] there. To this she replied 
—after a fortnight—from Pindi—" 


Tapati handed him a third blue envelope. _ 
“Yes, this is it," Asit said, "thank you for being 
80 thoughtful. k 


“I am so overjoyed Mamababu!” he read on, “Oh, 
to think—you will come—really come! Do you know 
how long I have not seen you, sparred with you and 
above all, heard vou sing? Just six years, two 
months and five days. But to answer your question 
first. 


“you need not be afraid. My three custodians 
won’t ‘fret and fume’ at all, though, to be perfectly 
frank, they may scowl or frown a bit, now and then. 
But we may easily keep out of their way altogether— 
should you be so disposed. As it is, I meet them 
only at dinner—once a day, a very stiff and formal 
sort of affair, you know—just to keep up appearances. 
I did try to be friendly at first, but as I am as unlike 
to them as chalk is to cheese, I have given it up. 
We have just a little half-an-hour's table-talk and 
then I retire with a ‘thank you’ to my little temple, 
to pray. My brother-in-law tries though to be fri- 
endly as, personally, he does not dislike me. But 
of course he agrees with his kith and kin that I am 
& bad wife and a crauk into the bargain. But let me 
not be as hard on them as they are on me, since I 
can understand, after all, when they can't understand 
me. When you come we will have all our meals here 
in my temple, so you won't have to meet their glum 
faces. So let us not talk of them—they don't count, 


anyway. 
DESPERATION 


"But during the past fortnight, Mamababu, my 
main and bitterest struggle has been with my own 
nature. Sometimes I feel a black despair gaining 
upon me. How can I help this feeling when I am 


daily more and more shocked by my own reactions 
to things? You were wont to pat me on the back 
saying that I was prong as steel, But ped it has 
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dawned on me that I am weak as a reed. For here in frightened. I do not feel courageous as of old. A 
this solitude I have found out truths about myself I song of Rajani Sen's , you used to sing haunts me 
had never suspected before. For one thing, I find that often, now-a-days: | oco i 
though I don't want to be a wife to Arun, I still ‘My myriad nomad cravings nace MM 
love him and miss his loving company. For another,— in my souls Night, O` Frsend! m 
I am scared to discover that I literally pine for Rajat I know not when the deep Abyss : o Sa 
— so much so that i can't concentrate even for ten. Will claim me in the end. ln 
minutes at a time on my Lord. My mind flies back, O' Saviour mine, come now, stand guard — — B 
again and again, to my little one's bell-like laughter. Against Dark's down-pul.-call sky-ward —— 
his ceaseless babble and, above all, his snuggling My fool desires to thine own feet: EE 
. against my breast at night and asking me, with his On thy Grace 1 depend" OO 
tiny arms twined round my neck, to sing him to sleep. Yours Gerelict, Sati". — 
How can I give myself entirely to my Lord when ! ‘I felt dismayed and sent her an express tele- · 
am still so divided within? Can it possibly he that gram. As far as I remember the words were some- - 
the main plank of my strength was not God-love but thing like this: E 
brittle pride sustained by solid self-love? But then ‘Don’t lose faith. These God-tostile forces at- - 
on what shall I stand now that .my pride, too, is tack us oftenest through dark defeetist suggestio: 18-7 
crumbling, faced by this mortifying self-diagnosis? — whenever we want to climb God-ward. Be loyal to | 
I am, indeed, utterly shaken. I often ask myself your souls call. He cannot fail to answer if you 
now-a-days if I had so long only indulged in my . give yourselt to Him, I am starting tonig Abd 
fancies, telling myself I was 'a maid of Brindaban' Sunday, for Delhi by train. Do w-ite to me there | 
when the truth was that I was just a common world- care of my aunt. From Delhi I will fly to Pindi. So 
ly mother? Am I insincere then? Or just a baby-fool expect me by Wednesday morning at the latest. Love — 
who would be spoon-fed with illusions? I fear my and blessing’. | | ES 
faith in my strength and call is fast oozing away. If à 775» * * * x shee 
this. petering-out is not arrested how can I help be- : COMM 
coming a shell a husk? — O Mamababu, I dread to Asit resumed: . mw 
think—shall I have to go back, with my plumes fur- “I reached Delhi on Tuesday night, at nine. — 
led, utterly humiliated? My sister-in-law told me I had — to fly to Pindi rext morning but — 
sarcastically the other day that those who hug butter- the moment I alighted at the railway station my @l © 
flies too close find that it is just a worm. My mother- ran up to me with a tense face and cried: ‘ʻO Ast — 
in-law—the bluntest of the trio—says, with a sneer, you can’t go to „Pindi tomorrow. The Muslims ha — 
that one who can’t keep faith with one’s master on started massacring the Hindus. aa e —— 
earth is unlikely to be faithful. to the Lord beyond. My Begrt missed a beat. Ifaltered out: 'How* | 
My brother-in-law tries his best, now and then, to + Why. — 
throw sops but even he can’t help thinking—as he “My aunt’s eyes’ glistened. — 1 
said last night laugaing—that I am chasing the ‘How can we say? All we know is what the - 
rainbow. I bridled: ‘It looks as if everyone in the Radio announced an hour ago—Oh, I forgot Sati 5 
world knows what is wrong with me—everyone except telegram. It arrived this mornirg. e writes: 
my. pitiful self, and left the table. A little later they Overjoyed. Expecting you tomorrow.’ ds. $, 


“We went straight to a high Muslim official 


all came to apologise. 
knew. His noble face was grave, his eyes sad. Aftel 


“But all that is neither here nor there. What hearing all I had to tell about Sati he said: — — oe 
gives me no rest is the disconcerting question: have i ‘There - * yee: it —— uzly and | 
d | | : omorrow it wi uglier still when no sor 

I been deceiving myself all along and play-acting to planes will ply between Pindi and Delhi.’ I: fi si 


shine as a modern Mira? During the past week I “My aunt and I tried our best fo put on a brave ; 
have often enough tossed on my bed for hours, face, hoping against nope, but the Radio finally dis- — 


pelled our optimism at eight next morning, announc- 


tormented by this query, till last night I could bear ing that all planes and "rains betwéen Bindi M in 
it no more. I got up towards the small hours of the Delhi had ceased to ply. se 
. sae f - e 2c ES 
morning and started writing to you not to come— “I called again on my Muslim friend and said 
confessing.that I was defeated and must go back to that acra Veo; FS my pes straight to Pindi. 
: — iust “He held up his hands, agnast. 5 - hie 
my moorings I gut ehh! PE ;80 pompony Em ‘Please don't entertain such a mad project. You. 
. when I heard a Voice in my heart: Don't revel in are sure to be held up on the Pindi border. I wi F 
. self-pity nor fool yourself. One can no more take tell you what I will do for you: I will ed — 
back what is given to the Lord than one can make a by igs * —— soont YD pre —* 
a released arrow fly backwards.’ Perhaps I imagined . don't do anything rash. Surely you don't think — 
it all, yet the voice had such a strange ring of autho- are going to help your niece by get-ing killed on the © 
: j way!’ — 
rity that I sat down to pray again, in tears, till slowly ur eame back.ro.fay Sit indescribable 
_my strength returned. state of gloom and felt restless the whole afternoon. | 
Why had I not gone to Pindi earl.er—was the one - 
. "But O Mamababu, why are you delaying? You question that kept lashing me. jd s I 
wrote in your last letter, a week ago, that you would *As the night before I had not slept at all, I 


fell into a doze in the afternoon anc saw, in a aream, 


be here within a fortnight or thereabouts, But why | ame 
Sati driving in her blue car with the Image in her lap. — 


fertnight-ownan you are your cmm master? Please “I woke up a trifle relieved aad prayed to the 
—O please, come immediately. Wire to me on receipt Lord to protect His Jittle maid of Brindaban. — m 
of this that you will be here by the end of this week. * hos evening paper — pee lines: 
A j : ; ‘Brutal massacre of the us. a ies bo 

This incessant see-saw may well make me go off the — UPC women abdngted—and. so di Nec 


rails —who knows ?—-for, often enough, I see strange, “At about ten at night I was pacing restle 8 


up and down our verondah when a car wheezed in a 
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live shadows hovering round me and I am a little 
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"Sati alighted with the Lord's Image......a Sati in a 


torn sari, bare of ornaments, hair dishevelled, eyes 
- red with weeping......" 
s 


TM 
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| Asit resumed after a brief pause: 
~ | “When our meal was over Sati told us all—in my 


_ bedroom. I will try to recount her story in her own - 


. words as far as possible. 
- . “TI got your wire, Mamababu, day before yester- 
. day at nine in the morning, I was overjoyed and 


Started praying, in tears, before my Lord, when my . 


Chauffer who was a devout Hindu came in and told 
. me that a great sadhu from Hardwar had just ar- 
rived and was going to give a discourse on the Gita 
In a temple-hall near our house. ` 

‘A great sadhu?’ I asked. ‘What’s his name?’ 

— A ‘Anandagiri,’ he replied. ! 

— . "T felt a thrill of joy. Anandagiri, the Guru of 
the great Shyam Thakur! I thanked the Lord once 
. again and drove at once to the temple. 

— . A"Punctually to the stroke of ten he came flanked 
_ by two disciples. O Mamababu! I have never seen 
Such a face, radiating light! And what a discourse 
— he gave, with tears in his eyes and beatific smile on 
. his lips! He ended with our Lord's pledge to Arjuna: 
"m ‘Who worship me and think of none but me 
Ee . Are by me sustained everlastingly.’ 


| LONG AWAITED HUMAN SAVIOUR 


E . "As he intoned, in conclusion: ‘Namah Krishnaya 
—namah', all joined in and many among the audience 
folded their hands and bowed down to the ground with 
8 istening eyes. I cannot describe, Mamababu, the 
heave in my heart! I was reminded of a simile of 
Sri Ramkrishna's that when you light a candle in a 
E ve where gloom has reigned for centuries, the 
Shadows don’t take centuries to melt away but 
vanish in a flash. It was just so with me: all my 
cherished hostility to the Guru as the Lord’s 

in my 
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.,... When the discourse was over 1 shed all my 
dimdence and, going straight to him, kissed his feet. 
As he placed his palm on my head a shiver of ecstasy 
coursed through my blood, my sinews, my tissues. 
Oh, iude da what fools we are 


__ Tf you can spare me a few minutes — but alone,' 
H stressed. 
IA “He nodded and said to one of his disciples: 
ake her to the next room, I want to speak to her 
for half-an-hour—alone', 
. “After a few minutes, he stepped in and closed 
the door. I remained standing, with folded hands, in 
an intoxication of bliss, 
-.. "Sit down, little mother,’ he said, taking his seat 
on a deer-skin, 
.. , | rested my forehead on his lap without the 
tati à My tears were unleashed, 
head tenderly and said: 
a! So I came ın time, little mother, 
did ,- + + Now tell me all now that I have 
been sent. Yes, yes, of course I meant what 1 said: 
‘He heard your prayer and bade me answer it. That 
is why I came here last night,’ 


7 


"And I told him all — hiding no , even 
though, strangely enough, I felt that he had known 
it all, all the time. Still I went on confiding in him— 
for the sheer joy of confiding, I simply could not help 
it, Mamababu! For I felt as though I had been 
waiting all the time for just this—to have someone 
^ ware the load of my ego so that I might travel 
ight, 

“When my long recital had come to an end, he 
tenderly gazed at me smiling faintly, I asked: 

"Why don't you speak, Gurüdev ?' 

"His smile grew broader, 'But I have spoken— 
to your heart.’ 

"I felt a trifle bewildered and gave an embar- 
rassed smile. ‘I am so unreceptive, Gurudev!....... 
I know so little about things occult 


'YOU HAVE HEARD THE CALL' 


"He laughed out: 'So you too take me for an 
occultist, do you?” Then he added, his laughter 
trailing off into a half smile: ‘You will feel a little 
more at your ease when you will have seen that I 
too know—very little. Only I khow one thing which, 
perhaps, you don’t know yet—fully: that when His 
Deep calls, one must leave off counting the waves 
from the shore and take the plunge.’ 

"My heart beat faster as I felt a tremor of fear 
—for the first time. I said: ‘But what about my 
moorings, Gurudev? My duties responsibilities 

my child. ..,...° 

‘All that must go,’ he interjected curtly. 

‘Go? But how can I 


—as you should.’ 

‘I should—?’ I murmured. 

“He nodded. ‘Yes, and do you know why?— 
Because you have heard His call. And those who 
have, can only own to one duty—to answer it. For 
those whom He has called can take orders from none 
else—and those who have come to love Him are 
absolved overnight from all responsibilities’, | 

“I felt elated. But the next moment my dif- 
fidence stepped in and I said hesitantly: ‘But Guru- 
dev....Sometimes I fee] dubious about....whether I 
have really heard His call or... . or loved Him truly, 
Maybe I am deceiving myself ia 

“He held up an admonitory finger, ‘Don’t little 
mother—just don’t encourage doubts our very worst 
foes on this path. And I’ll tell you one thing more: 
you are being held up now only by this old habit of 
yours—of trying to understand the Lord’s Grace with 
the mind and its ignorant reasonings. Otherwise you 
could never have doubted what is so obvious—es- 
pecially after having heard His Voice which rescued 
you on that night.’ 


"I was thrilled and yet, strangely, a nameless 
fear succeeded my joy once again. I said: ‘But Guru- 
dev, the Goal is far and the way is dark ] 


EVERY OBSTACLE FORTIFIES FAITH’ 


“A mystic smile lit up his face, and he hummed 

Govindadas’s famous song: 

‘Sang Krishna’s love-flute sleeplessly, 

How could still Radha rest or sleep? 

She rose and in deep ecstasy 

Ran out in stealth her troth to keep. 

On the dark bank she blindly sped 

When lo, a huge snake stood revealed, 

With a jewel flashing on its head. 

She with her hands the light. concealed, 

Made fearless by His love-flute’s call: 

She'd stake her all for the One-in-all.’ 
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—love-mad 


“I listened, bewitched. .....When the song came 
to an end he explained: 


‘Do yon know what it means? It means that the 

ride-soul is not afraid even of the most 
fearful things when they come as lions in the path, 
to exploit an English simile, Our Vaishnava poet's 
image goes one beiterin that it portrays the 
vyakulata — irresistible yearning — of Radha’s soul. 
She leaves her home in stealth, in the middle of the 
night, called by the Flute of her Beloved. She runs ou 
blindly into the night and meets the proverbial snake 
with the mythical flame-jewel on her hood scattering 
light. She is afraid then not for her life but of dis- 
covery which may prevent her from reaching the 
trysting-place. So she tries to shade with her bare 
palms the light streaming from the jewelled hood! It 
is the most exquisite description I know of the peer- 
less Radha’s yearning for her Beloved, a yearning that 
counts no cost to win the Prize. And it is no mere 
poet’s fancy mind you, but a truism: that for those 
. who want Him above everything else every obstacle 
serves as a new fillip to their aspiration and forti- 
fies their faith. If it were not so the suras—the 
snakes and lions in the path—would never have been 
tolerated in His mystic play.’ 


“He paused once more, then went on: ‘You 
asked me a little while ago—how Was one to be 
sure that one had come to love Him? The answer 
was given you on that night when He chose to fall 
just at your feet to be picked up by you. Accident? 
Coincidence?—Nay'—he shook his head with a 
half-smile—‘these words are but veils we weave to 
hide our ignorance from ourselves. But still, to re- 
move your last doubts, I may tell you that I was 
sent here to give vou the initiation—because you 
had come to love Him’. He then whispered a mantra 
into my ears—just a Name of the Lord. Instantly 
my whole being thrilled. I closed my eyes and Saw 
an ocean of Light of Bliss closing round 
me. 


“When I woke cut of my trance of ecstasy, he 
placed both his palms on my head and said, with 4 
lovely smile: ‘You belong henceforth to Him alone 
and I claim you as my  daughter-disciple in His 
Name. Agreed?’ ; 

"T smiled through my tears and nodded sil- 
ently. Then I prostrated myself on the floor and 
held his feet. 


“When we got on to our feet, he said: ‘Now 
listen, I have booked a seat in the afternoon plane 
and wil be in Delhi by evening. Could you come 
with me" I would like to take you straight to my 
Ashram at Hardwar. | 

"Surprised, I asked: ‘This afternoon?’ He nod- 
ded. I hesitated for a little, then said: ‘I have re- 
ceived a wire from my uncle yesterday who is com- 
ing all the way from Mysore only for me, Besides, 
] murmured, ‘I promised my husband not to go just 
now to an Ashram, Should I not therefore inform 
him and take his permission? I mean: would it be 
right to start on one’s pilgrimage to Truth with a 
broken pledge?’ 


A SEER 


“He looked pleased and said: ‘I bless you, my 
child, for your qualms. For you are right: One 
should not violate a word once given. But what if he 
- refuses ?’ 


"I said: ‘Then I will have to tell him that my 
duty to the Lord leaves me no alternative. 


"He drew a sigh and brooded awhile, then 
said: 'All right. But I want to tell you one thing: 
leave Pindi as soon as you can. Go anywhere, drive 


e — ⸗ ih d æ, aes A 


to Kashmir if you like, or to Amritsar—but lea 
Pindi, preferably today. — | per: 
"I felt alarmed and asked: ‘But why, Gun 
dev 8 yr” z^ E. 
‘Because,’ he said slowly, '| see a deep shado 
hovering over this place, He paused and said in ¢ 
grave voice: "That's why I suggested you accom 


- 


pany me.’ “a 
“My heart sank. Still I put en a brave face an 


said: ‘My uncle wired to me he would reach here ot 


Wednesday at the latest—that is, to-morrow morn 
ing. Suppose we start directly he arrives?—I hav 
my own car and can drive up straight to Kashmir 4 
I suggested to him.’ | ~ E 

“He reflected for a few seconds, then rodded 
‘All right. But don’t on any acceunt decide to sta 
on here—even a few days longer.’ — 

“I returned to my temple -n a state of mixet 
emotions. For while I could not forget my thrilling 
experience, I wondered if such an experience b 
itself could give me any lasting strength, It wa 
about noon now and already my old misgivings We 
stirring again within me, even fhough I had : le 
nitely made up my mind to seek refuge at m 
Guru's feet at Hardwar. I recalled a remark «| 
yours, Mamababu, that it is not so  difficu 
to take the plunge in a moment of high emi 
tion, but it is desperately hard to go on swim 
ming when every wave opposes yeu, But I bit my li 
hard and sat down to write to Arun at once askin; 
him to release me for good, I went on writing- 


"wu 


shedding tears to think I would see Rajat no mor 
when one of our neighbours—a Muslim girl, name 
Ayesha—came in and told me, with a scared fac 
that the Muslims of Pindi had started looting E 
shops downtown and had taken a vow to mu 
the Hindus and abduct: their women. "That is why 1 
came running—only please don’t tell anybody tha 
I have told you. For should they ever come t 
know—’ — 


‘No, no—rest assured,’ I sa:d. & 
‘What will you do, sister?’ she asked. 


she had come to love me, 10 
today? Why delay and take chances?' 


"[ gave a start, recalling Gurudev’s almo 
identical words and, dismissing 3er, made straigh 
for the dinning-room. I heard my sister-in-law 
shrill laughter. "E 

‘O hail, Bothan! my brother-in-law said chee 
rily, as I entered the room, ‘Great honour! Won’ 
you join us at lunch?’ p 

‘No, thanks; I have my lunch waiting for me 
I said, remaining standing. ‘I have come just to re 
port to you what I bave heard tkis minute: that th 
Muslims of Pindi—’ E 

“My brother-in-law chimec in, laughing: < 
know: just a few roughs after mischief, It’s tru 
they looted one or two Hindu shops downtown thi 
morning, but my friend, the Police Superintendent 
told me when I gave him a ring, that it’s nothing t 
worry about—they bolted before a few cops HA 
weak clouds .before a gale.’ ES 

"These policemen are often better surgeon 
than diagnosticians, I commentec lightly. ‘I wouldn. 
trust their optimism overmuch if I were you! 

"My brother-in-law frownec. ‘You are» untal 
Bothan. If you knew my excellent friend— . — 

‘I don't doubt his excellency, I cut 1n; 
mood for pun, ‘what I doubt is hs infallibility, A 
way, I have decided to leave tomorrow as soon — 
Mamababu arrives. Why take chences for notnim 


"My decision upset them visibly. My mot 
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law looked startled. My sister-indaw broke ~ in, of uS will be allowed only one hand-bag ose , 


a vith a sneer: ‘So I cee our modern Mirabai is some- 

what less courageous than even us, worldlings!’ 
3 ... "Nettled, I returned: ‘I see something differ- 
E : that our modern graduates are somewhat more 
- foolhardy than they need be—to refuse to furl the 
E when a storm is brewing!’ 


— "You can sting Bothan—I'l say that for you; 
interjected my brother-in-law. ‘Only may I be per- 
qm tted to ask: who told. yeu about the storm brew- 
in g? = 
E PARTING SHOT AND REMORSE 


E j “I hesitated for a second, then answered: ‘The 
E dhujeI met this morning. He told me that the 
he poner we could leave the better—’ 


... .You seem to have ripened pretty fast, Bo- 
th han!’ he said, somewhat tartly. 


E E. "I bridled: *What do you mean?' 


4 “My = sister-in-law intervened sharply: ‘He 
ju i imply m Pac pal that you have decided overnight to 
from a medieval ignorant rather than—’, 


b M 


dh ge 


— . „Be guided by the modern omniscients?’ I as- 
sted, testily. ‘Yes, I see now why and where it 


- . “My brother-in-law ‘flushed. ‘You may look 
wp on these pompous saints as supermen and scoff at 

Moderns, but they know better; that is why they 
E link away from our challenge and turn always to 
- Jack mose women and superstitious decrepits to 
batten on.’ 


E — — "T now fairly lost my temper and retorted: 

“Your magniloquence reminds me of the proverbial 
Ke frog who pitched into a passing elephant claiming 
th at one quadruped could always challenge an- 
other. With this parting shot I left the table. 


Es “At night I felt a twinge of remorse: 1 was 


pen to have retaliated in anger—the more so as 
just been initiated. Early next morning, in a 


f- penitent mood, I decided to ask my brother-in-law 


= 


jo hella me for my rudeness, after having rehears- 
d carefully in what terms I would apologise, 


| : 3 "To my surprise I found them all three talking 
toi ether in a state of extreme agitation. Before I 
co ilo put in a word my brother-in-law rushed on 
’ olubly: : ‘You must forgive me, Botham, for my un- 
W ar fling at the Sadhuji For my friend, the 
olice Superintendent, rang me up a few minutes 
ae o o and urged us all to pack up at once. The Muslim 
‘Towdies, he says, have turned out to be a pretty 
om 2 lot, a well-organised gang and plentifully sup- 
1 with arms. They have already looted -about 

ty Hindu houses downtown, killed a good many 
indus and abducted a; number of our women. So 
— us to fly immediately by the next refugee 

e which takes off in about an hour from now. I 

A * seed to the aerodrome people a minute ago. They 
d they would be sending an omnibus round to 

i ok tis 3 up in about twenty minutes’ time. So get 
ja y at once as they won't be able to wait. And oh 


E they told me that as the plane will be over- 


| /ded, having to accommodate more than a hun- 
ps refugees, no one must carry any luggage. Each 


not more than five pounds. He stopped for breath. 

"My mother-in-law added: 'So Bowma, get busy 
and put all your ornaments and bangles into your 
blue air-valise. Off to your room at once, for the 
bus may be here any minute.’ 


‘| WON'T BUDGE WITHOUT IMAGE’ 


“I stood dazed for a few seconds, my head 
spinning, then said feebly: ‘But only five pounds? 
My Lord’s Image weighs ten—’ 

“My sister-in-law burst out: ‘Lord’s Image? 
Don’t be a ninny. It’s out of the question.’ 

"But I can't go without Him.’ I said. 

‘Don’t Bowma!’ pleaded my mother-in-law. ‘Off 
at once—get your ornaments—or shall I come and 
help you pack them—’ 

‘You can help yourself to my ornaments, if you 
like.’ I interjected. ‘but I won’t budge unless they let 


.me take my Lord with me!’ 


“My mother-in-law stared at me as though 
she had seen a ghost: ‘Have you lost your head, 
Bowma? Don’t you know what these Muslim hooli- 
gans are? Surely, the Lord’s Image can’t protect you 
when they will lay hands on you?’ 


“An unaccountable strength suddenly  upsurged . 


within me. I said with a quizzical smile: ‘He claims— 
He can. In any event, I am going to test it, no 
mistake—I want to see for myself whether the Lord 
really meant it when He said in the Gita that His 
devotees shall not come to grief.’ 

“My brother-in-law faltered out: ‘Have you.. 
have you taken leave of your senses, Bothan?’ 


“My mother-in-law pleadingly put her arms 
round me: ‘Don’t, Bowma—in the name of good 
sense! Or give me the key—I will see to your orna- 
ments—’ 

‘Please don’t, mother!’ I cut her short, disen- 
gaging myself. ‘Fly and.save your precious lives and 
leave me here, for I will not be saved alone— without 


| my Lord.’ 


‘Then stay here and go to blazes!” snapped my 
sister-in-law. 
Let her be, mother! She deserves’ it—curse her—a 
wicked woman who poses as a saint and shirks her 
duties to be applauded! Let her go to hell. She will 
reap there what she has sown here and be served 
right!’ 

“But I paid no heed. A crazy ecstasy possessed 
me: YEN uu will test the Lord, test His Image—find 


"But my vaunting mood melted away like an 
autumn cloud as soon as I reached my room, I called 
out for my servants but none answered. I felt desert- 
ed. 


HE DOES NOT FAIL FIRM BELIEVERS 


"Now, all at once, a strange prayer welled up 
from the deepest depth of my heart.’ I felt al- 
most as if my tears too sang with me 
express it, Mamababu, for I vividly felt an Answer- 
ing Presence as I prayed: 'Thakur—Thakur—though 
I don't know who you are—you, who know all, must 
know that whatever my faults and failings I am 
yours—to make or mar, to save or doom, and that I 
have wanted only you, not the world's lesser loves. 
So I cry to you now—not to be saved—if I can't save 
you. For though I love life—but not a life without 

' And so I went on and on in an indescri- 
bable ecstasy—blended of love, defiance and loyalty. 

"I do not know how long 1 prayed nor did I see 
anything, Mamababu. But I felt something ... 
don't know how to put it in words........I felt as 
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though an aura of light was round me—or shall I 
say a radiant gauze of Grace? I can’t describe what 
it was. Only something within me whispered—in the 
voice of Gurudev—‘Be not afraid. For He cannot fail 
those who trust Him.’ 

“Just then I heard an omnibus pass. As I look- 
ed out, I saw my brother-in-law in the front seat 
With my sister-in-law on his lap. It was crammed 


E 


—= 
~ 
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"Then stay and see the fun" replied 
my sister-in-law.... . Let her go 
to hell and reap there what she. has 
sown here and be served right". 


with refugees—men, women and children with scared 
faces, a good many of them crying 
seg glimpse of my  mother-in-law's 

ce 


"I felt relieved. At least they were beyond 
harm’s way Aiter a few minutes I was start- 
led by a piercing scream: ‘Oh save me 
me!’ As I looked out I saw a pretty young girl, 
red sari, being shoved into a lorry by two human 
monsters. 

"I felt suddenly sick. As I lay limp on my 
bed, I heard all sorts of shrieks punctuated by fien- 
dish yells of triumph! The next thing I saw was a 
house adjoining ours on fire—the house of an old 
Hindu pensioner, 

My confidence now failed me, altogether. I fell 
at my Lord's feet again and sobbed: ‘I don’t mind 
getting killed, Thakur! But don’t suffer them to lay 
hands on me : 


ATTACK ON THE HOUSE 


"As I was praying desolately, I heard the sound 
of thumping feet. Next moment someone battered at 
my door and thundered in Hindi: ‘Open—open!’ I sat 
still, as the battering went on louder and louder till 
the doors fell hang on the floor and in hurtled four 
or five vicious 'ooking ruffians. One of them yelled 
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ed!’ As he rushed at me, reeking of foul alcohol, I n. 
4 Pa 


I took out my bangles, necklace, brazelets and ear- hrs 


cried out: ‘Don’t lay hands on me—take.’ With this 


rings one by one and flung them on the floor, and  - 


they scrambled madly to grab them like dogs after  - 
bones. Then another bellowed: ‘Where are the keys? —— 
Instantly they — 


I flung them on the floor as before, 


opened my wardrobe and almirah ard shoved my ~ 
shawls, scarfs and things in a lump iato their sacks. — 
“a 


“Just at this moment a stalwart Muslim enter- 


— 


ed. As soon as he clapped eyes on me, he gave a —— 
start and stopped dead. The others were shouting  - 
and running round, grabbing whatever they could 
lay hands on, but he stood stone-still. gazing fixedly — . 
at me. He was a handsome elderly nan with fine — 
features, a chiselled nose, bright eyes grizzled whis- ` 


kers and a fair complexion, evidently a Kashmiri, I 
rani»  .—— 
noticed that E 


Mi 


was & little surprised that he did nct start 
paging with them when I suddenly 


his eyes were sad 


"As we stood thus, vis-a-vis, one of the ruffans — 


eave a horse laugh: ‘Here he is, our great Rahmat. i 
Liseious? How . . 


Look brother! Just look! Isn't she 


pleased our great chief will be with is! With an- x l 


other guffaw he was about to seize me by the arm ~ 


when the other, addressed as Rahmat said: ‘Let her — 
be!’ A chorus of derisive laughter raag out, One of 


them said: ‘Didn’t I tell 


you-—our big brother's 
E x 
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triumphantly: "Tho goods, the goods, God be prais- 
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heart is soft like butter?’ The others applauded 
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aughed and the man who was near me gripped my this—' he threw it over he d sai low 
Wrist. I wrenched myself free and flared up: ‘Aren’t voice: ‘Don't be aita- nt ee T — * 
you ashamed of yourselves? Or have you no mother call burkha—as you must be knowing—with which 
or daughter in the house?’ My outburst halted them our Muslim women cover themselves when they go 
and they exchanged glances when, suddenly, Rah- out. If people see you in this they will take you for 
mat stepped forward and said in a deep voice, ring- a Muslim lady. Can you see through the apertures” 
ng with authority: ‘You go and see what loot you I nodded. Without another word he lifted the Image, 
can find in the other rooms, I will take charge of hid it under his shaw! and said: ‘Now follow me if 
this one myself. They laughed again and saying— you want to be saved, and have no fear. You can 
True— business first—rushed out of the room. The trust me, my little daughter" He gave a sigh. ‘Once 
ast of them, as he brushed past us, said to Rah- . I had a daughter lovely like you but of her— 
mat, with a vulgar chuckle: ‘After being finished later.’ His eyes grew dim, I was moved and said: ‘I 
with her we'll take her to Abdul—won’t he purr trust you friend, and will do your bidding.’ Then ad- 
yith delight and give us a fat bakhsheesh ?' justing the burkha I followed him, my heart pound- 
Sa ing away against my ribs like a hammer. 

E. THE RESCUE "As we stepped out of the porch, his eyes fell 
—. "As soon as we were alone Rahmat took a cou- on the garage. ‘I see you have a car there, Yours?’ 
dle of Steps towards me and spoke quickly, in clear I nodded. He asked: 'How much petrol have you got 
Bengali: ‘If you want to be saved, little mother, in the tank?’ I said: ‘It’s full and there are, besides, 
ome out with me at once— without a word....Don't five tins stocked inside. We were to have left tor 
itand gaping. I speak Bengali as I was a bus-driver Kashmir tomorrow, early morning. He brightened 

n Bengal—in Dacca-—for fifteen years, But there and said: ‘This is luck, indeed! Then we are saved! 
s no time to explain—follow me, little mother and But remember one thing: keep huddled in one cor- 
Jok s ner with your face carefully covered and, above all, 
_ “His words—especially his addressing me as don't speak while I am driving. For if they come to 
little mother’—soothed my ears like music after know you are a Hindu, we will both be killed like 
lin. I x T — fon Find — xn can't © dogs.’ | 

ithout Him, my Lord, indicating the age. e | 

rave a start again as he darted a glance at the UNFORGETTABLE CAR JOURNEY 

| age, then said: ‘I see!’ Then, after a split second. "With this he ran into the garage, took my 
, 
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ook sharp about it—-if you would be rescued.’ 


e t nhitched a kukri from his belt and lifting the car out and we started on our unforgettable journey. 
ed-sheet from my bed-stead, made deftly two circu- "He was about to turn to our left from our 
r holes in the middle. Next saying — ‘Just try gates when we sighted afar a group of armed row- 
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E took out .my bangles, neckləse, bracelets, 
earrings one by one and flung them on the floor." 





iles. Instantly he veered round towards the right 


ind plunged into a street which ended on a park. 
(e drove on keeping the park to our right. I sight- 
d a couple of houses ablaze on the other side of the 
park and heard the same fiendish yells. My scared 
eyes fell here and there on derelict Hindu children 
crying on the footpaths, hanging on to their elders 
—mostly old men and women, and then my heart 


`- stood still: the blue air-liner omnibus stood wrecked 


sufrounded by the Its passengers 
looked aghast, stranded in the middle of the road 
where two men sprawled, with thelr heads bleeding 
profusely, I suppressed a cry when I caught sight of 
my brother-in-law, staring like one dazed, and my 
‘mother-in-law, crying piteously and beating her 
breast, I cried out: ‘My mother-in-law!’ Hissing 


‘s-s-s-’ Rahmat turned the car sharply again to the 
left away from the park and entered a lane, There 
was no other way—as in front of us, too, had gather- 
ed a big noisy crowd. We saw them stop two Cars 
and drag out their occupants, 


“This lane was so narrow that it could only 
. admit of a one-way traffic. Fortunately we met no 
car coming from the other end of the lane. I could 


not keep silent any more. ‘Rahmat Khan!’ I said, I- 


just now saw my mother-ip-law— ‘Hush!’ he mut- 
tered between his teeth and drove on. A little later 
as the lane seemed deserted he spoke in a low voice, 
in Bengali, as before: ‘We had decided last night 
that we should leave no Hindus alive here in Pindi— 
and we had organised about sixty bands of looters 
and killers’ Then as we drove on, he whispered: 
‘Look, there are four of them prowling—ahead! Co- 
ver yourself well in your burkha so that they may 
take you for a Muslim lady and, as I am a Muslim, 
it is just possible they will let us pass And—’ He 
could not continue as just then one of them held up 
his hands and blared: ‘Halt!’ Rahmat drove on 
faster as though he had not heard til! the fellow, 
about to be run over, leapt to one side with a foul 
oath, and fell plop into an open gutter. His three 
companions screamed and jumped aside similarly. 
Rahmat now pressed the accelerator. They gave us 
. chase, yelling—'Kafir—kafir—' but we soon shot 
. away beyond their clutch. 


FATE OF THOSE FLED FOR SAFETY 


“It was then that the full horror of the situa- 
tion dawned on me as I felt certain that my sister- 
in-law had been abducted And I shuddered at the 
thought that the same fate would have overtaken 
me had I consented to escape by the ill-fated bus. I 
hugged the Lord closer thanking Him for having 
saved me, however deviously, since it was for Him I 
had stayed behind. But the next moment I felt a 
pang of shame as my mind reverted back to my sis- 


ter-in-law. I recalled the remark of one of the rouzhs 
about my being. ‘luscious’ and how their great chief, 
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Abdul, would ‘purr with delight’ to have a ‘lee e 


me! Who knows if my beautiful sister-in-law ii 


now in his harem, crying her heart out helples = 
doom staring her in the face! I cou.d not erase inis s 
depressing picture from my mind, aid the more e I 
brooded the less thankfu] I felt towards my Lord a 
I came to formulate something like a grievance 


. against Him for ‘having saved one innocent at he. 


expense of another’ as 1 phrased if, irrationally. I 
sobbed once again, disconsolately. Eahmat dung - 


uick look back and said: ‘Come, cone, little mother 
ou mustn’t rue the irremediable Besides, it is jus 
possible that your mother-in-law, being old, mi bt m 
spared? I asked between my sobs: ‘But what abo 
my beautiful sister-in-law?’ He shock his head with 
a deep sigh: ‘If she is beautiful, I am afraid, there's. 
little chance of her being restored—and you know. 
why.' hc NU 4 
“The bright sunlight outside grew darker 2 i 
darker before my eyes as he drove on. I feit mise - 
able as never before when, suddenly, a lightning 
thought flashed across my mind—a curious thou ght 
which made me sit up, thrilled! To think that — 
who had scoffed at the idea of the Divine — 
and turned to a human agency to be saved - S 
have marched straight into their 3oom, while I 
whom they had cursed for loving Him, should ne ive 
been rescued so incredibly and that by one who had 
come, vowed to kill! I wiped my tears, Mamabc 
as a prayer issued from the core of nyy heart: ‘O Tha- 
Thakur......forgive those who cursed | my s 
love for you and do "save my poor sister-in-law! Let 
her not lose what is the most precious birthright of - 
a woman! Stand by her in her hour of need!......7 b. 
and so on. IDA C 


ud 


IN DANGER ZCNE 


“But I could not continue petitioning for long E. 
In a minute or two we came to a cluster of r 
hutments flanking either side of the road. I * 
now forgotten al about my burkha which nad 
slipped down exposing my face. I had the broad s 
milion mark on my forehead whica had I TT 
attracted the attention of some passers-by. yway 
they started a sudden hullabaloo: *A Kafir, a kafir 
woman—halt!’ Startled, Rahmat icoked back 
hissed: ‘The burkha—the burkha—are you * 
cover yourself!’ But it was too late now, Two of t . 
group ran up and, barring the way. bellowed; ‘Hal * 
Rahmat lost his head for the first time and applied 
his brakes, so one of them now caught hold of the 
front door of our car. Like lightning, Rahmat picked 
up his heavy cudgel, lying beside Bim, and deat à 
him a sharp bang on the head. He gave an agonised | 
yell, staggered and fell down plop on the road-side ie 
Rahmat putjon the accelerator again and ran ^ AL d 
tilts against the man who stood in front. Our car 
gàve a big bump and passed clean over him we E 
men, who were mounting guard on either side of OU p 
car, were laid low almost simultaneously, hit by the 
mudguards, A howl of rage rang oat but this time - 
it was too late for them. Our brand-new Dodge had 
shot out forward beyond their reaca, ‘like an arrow 
of lightning! f° ^" 

JT 


"I swallowed my tears and, with my head 
spinning, reclined, exhausted against the back cu- 
shion, with my eyes closed, repeating: ‘Thakur. . ines 
Thakur ...Thakur. I, PM z 

“How long I had prayed—I do not know, | j 
must have been at least half an hous or so, for wh her 
I opened my eyes again T saw a long stretch of open 
road in front of us, with very little traffic, 1i sat — i 
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on either side of us now lay silent flelds basking in 
the tranguil beams of a carefree morning sun, 
shining in a cloudless sky. 

"Rahmat looked back quickly and heaved a 
sigh: "Wasn't that a near thing?—I told you to mind 
-= your burkha ' I replied itently: ‘I am sorry, 

— I promise to be careful in future. You see, we, Hin- 
* dus, are not used to your burkha and so feel so 
"M ' He laughed and said ‘But one has, some- 

times, to do things one is not used to, little mother! 


4 
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Do you think I am used to being held up, by people 


| But you can take off 
our burkha now—we are a good seventy miles from 
2 ndi, Here ls my humble den: 
* few minutes.’ 


BRIEF REST AT ‘HUMBLE DEN’ 


X "Our car had drawn up beslde a neat thatched 
cottage. As I alighted Rahmat took over the Image. 
“After a wash I sat down on a mat and asked: 
"You live so far from Pindi?’ He nodded: ‘I drive daily 
. & bus from here to Pindi back and forth, you see.’ I 
 &sked again, ‘But supposing any of your neighbours 


i should come to know?’ He shook his head: ‘I myself 


drove them all to Pindi to kill the Hindus, So we 
— may rest here for a few minutes 
. little mother, he added after a brief pause, ‘that I, 
_ their ring-leader should have let them down—but I 
- will tell you all about it after you have taken some 
food!’ 
| “He now made some tea for me and baked 
| quickly four pieces of chapati, two of which he serv- 
- ed me with a cup of treacle, No, little mother, you 
. are my mehman now and I can't eat unless my 
. guest also takes something Here are some ap- 
| plés and bananas, No, No, I insist—you must eat, 


En 1 - 


come down to rest 


But to think, 


Like lightning, Rahamat picked up his 
heavy cudgel, lying beside him, and dealt 
him by a sharp bang on the head. 


we will have to drive for hours and even if I drive 
for seventy miles an hour as I propose to, we won't 
be in Delhi before nine or ten, tonight, On’ our Way 
it will not be safe to halt again anywhere.’ 


THE PLOTTER’S CONFESSION 


“So I had to break bread with him while he 
reminisced, in a husky voice: 

I am looked upon as somebody b the roughs 
here and it will not be too much to say that I was at 
once their conscience-keeper and ring-leader.’ He 
gave an ironical smile, ‘You see, I come from a rà- 
ther literate family and so can overawe the  illite- 
rate. But, joking apart, I may truthfully claim that 


_ it was I who had hatched the whole plot and orga- 


nised the ruffians and got them the arms which sub- 
dued the Pindi Police. And do you know why I led 
this campaign of hate against the Hindus?— Because' 
—his eyes grew dim again—‘because they had mur- 
dered my only daughter at Jullundur a few months 
ago in a Hindu-Muslim riot. I was at Dacca at the 
time. I saw red and took this vow to be revenged. To 
cut a long story short, at four this morning I drove 
with my men to Pindi and started the dance of hell. 
We had looted about sixty Hindu houses, murdered 
a score of them and abducted more than fifty. of 
their women before we breke into your house, I had 
steeled my heart against all tender feelings—and 
everytime pity gained on me I conjured up my 
daughter's face. She was killed by the Hindus with a 
hatchet—in her bed. 


‘But the moment I laid eyes on you, I was. 
séartled. For you reminded me of my Daulat? He 
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wiped a tear on his sleeve and went on: 'She was just 
like you, little mother, a flower among women. And 
what made my heart almost miss a beat was that 
she had, like you, a black wart on her chin and just 
your complexion, made of milk and roses. In fact we 
used to call her a rose—her twin cheeks used to flush 
pink every now and then—the same flush that lit 
your face when you cried out: “Have you no mother 

daughter at home?" As I heard these words I felt 

if somebody had stabbed me in the heart. The 
hell-fiend I had nursed in my blood fell dead and the 
man I was—the father who had loved his daughter 
more than anything else in the world—was reborn 
and enjoined on me to come to your rescue. Still I 
had some lingering qualms about it, not only be- 
cause rescuing you would amount to a betrayal of 
those I had instigated, but also because I knew well 
what the stake was—what would befall me should I 
fail.’ He gave a quizzical smile. ‘But however incre- 
dible it may seem, what finally decided me was your 
remark that you would not leave without your Lord!' 


LOYALTY TO LORD TRIUMPHS 


‘You know, mother, he went on, after a pause, 
‘we are Muslims and so I have always somewhat 
pitied the Hindus as fool butparasts—idolators—who 


could worship a dead image for the Divine, But 
when you told me firmly that you wouldn't run away. 


unless you could take your Lord with you, I felt un- 
accountably moved, nay, I was overawed as never 
before. What is this love—I asked myself on the 
verge of tears—which would readily sacrifice what 
we hold dearest on earth—our life—for something 
one has loved as the Lord in a dead dumb stone 
which cannot even make a response? Was such love 
possible on this earth? I am not a philosopher or 
thinker, little mother: I am only a common man who 
lives more in life than in thought. For all that, I 
could not help being stirred to my depths by your 
mystic love—and my pity gave place to admiration 
of one so loyal. We are Muslims, little mother, and 
if Muslims understand anything—it is loyalty. Your 
loyalty to your Lord conquered me then and there. 
After that Allah helped. You know the rest.’ 


“My heart was in a heave. ‘My noble friend, I 
said, ‘you have placed me under a debt I cannot re- 
pay even with my life, for you have saved some- 
thing I ‘value more than my life—more than any- 
thing else in the world: my Lord. They would, sure- 
ly, have thrown Him—I mean His Image—into the 
gutter. But even apart from it, how could I have 
sought to escape leaving Him behind who is to me 

not a mere chunk of dead stone, but a living reality 
bound up with my very existence? However, I will 
speak of that another time—if you are interested. 
Now I have an urgent request to make. You have 
called me your mother and so I ask you: ‘will you 
gd enquire after. my sister-in-law when you will 
be returning to Pindi? 
| "He smiled ruefully, ‘Pindi, little mother? By 
tonight all of them will have come to know what I 
have done: probably I have killed the man I ran 
over—and for whom ?—A kafir, a Hindu girl! Do you 
thi kd ‘that Bey. being what they are, wil stick at 
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anything to be even with me? By tomorrow an » 
wil be on my head.' 


‘A price on your head!’ I asked, aghast. ‘Wr 
wil you do then?—Listen: why dan’t you | * st 3 
your lot with me? I am going to Hardwar from De 
—to the Ashram of my Guru. WEy not marg 
home with me?—Do come, won't you?" 


“His wan eyes kindled with joy. "Would . T 
ther ask a starveling if he would come to a feas 
O little mother, how can I tell you what you § e— 
what you mean—to me—you who came to me re 
minding me of my lovely daughter...... ' his dar 
eyelashes were moist and his voice grew thick.. ey 
'and..:. zs and I glimpsed in you & new hope whe 
all hopes were dead, Yes, little mcther, you ca me t 
me as a symbol, a. voice from Heaven to call me I a 
to a life worth living. Only: .....' Ee hesitated..... 
am told Hindu Gurus look upon Muslims and men 
low caste as untouchables...... I want to ser me! 
—not prove a burden...... ’ His vcice trailed ç fi 
a sigh. br. 

"I was moved to my depths. "My son,’ I E: i 
‘you have called me your mother and so I must c 
you as my son. I have a little son: you will be | hi 
elder brother. So make your mird easy on 
score. For’, I added with a smile, ‘my Guruji w uh hoi 
saint cannot very well accept a mother and y h 
out her brave son even though he may loók . al 
too big for so small a mother, But, joking apart, y 
you said just now only applies to Badgurus— chi at i (d 
to those who are not true Gurus amd, therefore, : 
people not by their aspiration ard nobility but | | 
their castes and creeds and labels. But the one w mh 
has given me refuge at his feet s a Sadgur E 
is, one who lives in God and sees Him in all, and di | 
io whom such a Vision is given ge:s beyond all c V 
and creeds, sects and dogmas.’ 


“His eyes sparkled with joy. ‘Then, li 10- 
ther, I give you my word that I yall serve you Fee | 
last breath...... ' he paused and smiled......' ‘and 
it is not pledge given with the Eps, but ith 
heart's blood. How can I give a lesser p 
whom Allah, in His infinite mercy. sent to Hie to re 
cue me from my impending doom’ 


"I laughed and said: ‘Then we are quits, 
big son: you save me from dishonour ad I save 
from doom. But to return where we left off: © wt lat 
about my poor sister-in-law? I can't think c h 
without a pang in my heart.’ 


— 


E E 


"He brooded for a space, with bowed — th j | 
said: ‘I'll tell you what I'll do: I will write to a nep 


hew of mine in Pindi who, I hope, will underste * 
But even if he does, I don’t want to dangle pei. fal 
hopes. Your mother-in-law, being old, may be spa 
ed, I repeat, but not your beautiful Meran m 
afraid. She will have to choose »,etween death or 
life far worse than death. Don’t cry, little — 
I say all this not to cause you pain but to pre ve 
yourself the better for what is ail but inevits 
wish I could be optimistic but... .. ' he paused s 

shook his head sadly...... 'how can I.. zn wir ving 
as I do—to what hellish depths ve can sink urs 
frenzy—we who call ourselves men—and I inch 
myself when I say this. What was I when my : au l 
was living? I could never hurt a fly, as the say 
goes. And yet the same I—whom my Daulat 1 ve 
call a fraud, because I nursed a woman’s he 2a rt 
man's body and who sang the praises of ; mer 
Allah ever since I had learned to pray—' he si 
and shook his head—‘but self-pisy can wait, - 


n i * AM za ; NP ! 
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mother, it is high time we started, If it’s Allah’s will, 
[ will drive like hell—I am used to fast driving—so 
hat we may reach Delhi tonight by nine or ten at 


— 
F - 


= VOLLEY OF BULLETS 


~ “He put in the car a flask of water, two loaves 
of bread, a few apples and a bunch of bananas, Then 
we started again, at eight, | 

- “He was true to his word: my Dodge car flew 
is though on wings, at seventy miles an hour. 

_ “After about four hours or so, while driving 
through Lahore, a Muslim ruffian at the cross-roads 
leld up his hands, Nearby I saw again some houses 
on fire and a group of armed hooligans on the ram- 
page. One of them held up his hands and cried halt. 
1ahmat in desperation, drove on and roared: ‘Move 
P Seared and amazed, the man 'leapt off to one 
ide and stumbled. We heard behind us a loud out- 
ry. I looked through the window at the back and 
w four or five rowdies taking aim, There were a 
umber of instantaneous reports but they were a 
Jit second too late—a volley of bullets whizzed 











































raight on past us, just after our car had turned 
he corner. They must have given us a chase but we 
ad gone beyond their gun-range in half-a-minute. 
looked at the speedometer: we were making eighty 
niles an hour, - 

X. Rahmat dabbed his forehead with a kerchief 
id shouted: ‘Allah ho Akbar! It was a narrow 
lave! Had there been no turn just there, it would 
lave been the end! Allah ho Akbar......Allah ho 
sbar......Allah ho Akbar...... P 

- “His thanksgiving to the Lord scourged me as 
t were with a flail: ‘How many times did I think of 
im who had not forgotten me once—during the last 
ew hours?’ I hugged my Lord once again and wept: 
forgive me, Thakur, that we fail to thank you every- 
Ame you come to stave off doom. O Thakur! grant 
le this faith that when you stand guard no furies 
f hell can touch us!’ And as I shed tears in. an 
«cess of remorse, I had one of the strangest experi- 
hees of my life: I felt as though the Lord's wings 


| Grace, hovering around, were flying ahead of our 
ar. Now and then, I had fleeting glimpses of a bene- 
licent Presence, a radiant Sentinel, whose aura sped 
ith us like a luminous armour as it were!’ She 
ivered in ecstasy and went on: ‘I know wise men 
ind there are so many of them—will laugh and 
ismiss it as fantasy. But I do not care a row of pins 
cause I know that the last laugh will be with me 
not with them. Yes,’ she stressed tossing her head 
efiantly, ‘for how can I, who have seen, admit the 
fo’ of the blind who have not seen? I have seen, I 
ell you. I have, Mamababu!’ She suddenly clapped 
r hands in childlike rapture: ‘and I am blessed 
lat He, in His infinite mercy, has revealed to me 
aat great seers and saints often yearn for in vain!’ 
ears now fell fast from her eyes as she closed her 
yes and went on' with folded hands. ʻO Thakur.... 
hakur....you who know all must know this is not 
fide, but the thrilled offering of a heart which has 
et your Grace face to face and so cannot help 
aging. I have only one prayer to offer at your feet 


hakur: You, who came to deliver me from danger, 


lver me now, once for all, from the bondage of 
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le world and make me your own—your bondslave, 
Thakur, Thakur, Thakur who came to me as a 
elpless Image only to teach me how to love in help- 
SS surrender!’...... And my aunt and I bowed our 
eads as Rahmat kissed her feet, in tears.” 
= A silence fell....., è 


B THE LORD CAME 

-. Barbara and Tapati silently wiped their eyes. 
| “And then," Asit resumed, “a song welled up 
rom the depths of my hea.-a song she used to 
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love when she was & child of twelve—a song of the 
unforgettable Mira: 


“I, Mira, have attained to Him 

My All-in-all I have attained: 
As I opened my heart’s temple-door 
In sailed my King and Lord, O friend! 


No ritual of censers, bells 

And blooms I performed Him to win, 
I had a world of things to say, 

But when He came—my Evergreen— 


I only gazed, a thrill, on Him 
And mused, unvoicing a single word: © 
‘Was ever one lowlier than myself, 
Or one more merciful than my Lord? 


I hailed my Love in silent bliss 

In my soul's virgin shrine, O friend! 
And marvelled, in incredulous joy: 

To think: my dream I have attained!” 


$ ax » * x * E LÀ 
| A silence fell........ —— 
A Barbara lifted her eyes...... Asit smiled: “What 
it?” 


Her eyes glistened still. She averted her face; 
then, after quickly wiping her tears, turned to Tapati 
with a forced laugh: 


“Why not you tell him, Didi? You can read 
thoughts,” 


Tapati shook her head. “There you have me, 
learned sister! I don’t know French.” 7 


Asit looked at Barbara, surprised: “You were 
thinking in French?” 


She gave a smile. “Yes, Dada—but no, I hap- 
pened to recall a-line of Antoine de Saint-Exupery; 


‘Mais les yeux sont aveugle. Il faut chercher avec le 
coeur." 


Tapati intervened: “What does it mean, Dada?" 


"But the eyes are blind: one must seek with 
the heart," Asit answered. 


Rendered into English 
by the author from his 
book "AGHATAN AJO GHATE" 





























HE man who originally selected 
the site of Delhi must have either 
been mad, or he must have rea- 
lised that he was functioning in 
the Horse Age, Otherwise he 
could not have tried to frame the 
national jewel in an arid plain. 
It is quite possible that in those 
days this Yamuna-Gangetic plain 
uugnt have been greener and lusher, 





But the most powerful consideration must 
have been that of national defence. Delhi was 
founded before the ship or the aeroplane period of 
invasion; It was during the horse period of invasions 
that Delhi was conceived. For the horse period, India 
had extremely favourable frontiers. A long sea coast 
impregnable because there were no navies and the 
‘tall and long ranges of the Himalayas broken only 
at the Khyber and the Bolan passes simplified 
India’s defence problem. Whatever invading armies 
rushed through the Khyber and Bolan passes came 
out into the open for the first time on the plains 
north of Delhi. It was around Delhi that the first 
formidable national resistance could be staged, The 
national capital was therefore founded at a spot 
where the national energy to defend its freedom 
could be mobilized against invading armies. 

All around Delhi, therefore, is the dust of his- 
X As I write this essay on Delhi, the plain white 
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The India Cate — A landmark of New Delhi, | 


sheet of paper in front of me is powdered with hi a 
heavy dust of history. One cannot live in Delhi with 
out being poignantly aware of tne centuries ' at 
have gone by. E 


GRAVEYARD OF EMPIRES 


The battles that settled the fate of India took 
place around Delhi. There is Kurukshetra, only 97 
miles from the present capital, which witnessed the 
greatest battle in Indian mytholegy, Mahabharata 
Kurukshetra is also called Dharmakshetra, a symbo 
of man’s heart wherein evil battles with good. It was 
there that Gita was sung to Arjuna by Krishn s 
And, only 55. miles from Delhi is Panipat. Most 
the decisive battles of India recorded in history to ok 
place there before the Portuguese, French and i che 
British came to India from the sea. Even the British 
invaders fought some battles at Panipat. The Mo- 
ghuls fought there, the Rajputs ‘ought there. Delh 
was supposed to be a supply post for these ba le- 
fields, Delhi with the Emperor seated there was sup 
posed to be the morale-builder for the armies f gh t 
ing on those battlefields, The result is that — 
greatest racial admixture of peopEs in tho whole à 
India is to be found around this part, E^ 


All around the stately structure of India | 
are ruins, Looking at the Viceregal Lodge — cor 
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“Why are you crying? What do you want? 
I shall pluck you a flower from the sky, 
A flower with a thousand roots! 

I'll twine them into a garland for you 
And find a princess for you to wed!” 


O QUIETEN a crying child a dis- 
tracted mother makes desperate 
promises, *I'll set a trap in the 
clouds,” she says, “to catch the 
moon for you.” 
This type of rhyme is intimately 
‘elated to ancient magic spells. 
There is ample proof in the older 
` literature of Bengal that both 
black and white magic rhymes were current in the 


nature and crops are also safely stored in rhymes of — : 
this kind, the traditional lore of an agricultural peo- - D 


ple. 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE CHILE 


The chhara is the oldest form of composition in 
Bengali literature and the oldest chhards are associa- 
folk song in . 
that they are recited, not sung though the mode of: . 
their recital is often highly stylised. No instrumental 
accompaniment is used and the metre is not varied. — 
Characteristic is the ease with which lines can be ~ 
broken off and added. This makes for the expression - 


ted with the child. These differ from 


of a wide range of moods within a s.ngle verse, The - 
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accent falls on the first syllable of each metric foot, — 


making a rocking rhythm. It does not have, however, - 


a cradle rhythm, for cradles are not used in Bengal. 
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countryside. A belief is still common that when a 
thief intends to rob a house he can put the inmates 
to sleep by casting a spell, An incident of this kind 
is described in the Dharma Mangal, When the infant 


prince, Lausen, is kidnapped, the. townsfolk are 
thrown into a deep slumber. As the kidnapper recites 
the spell-binding verses he scatters rat dung. 


Babies are put to sleep in the laps of women who > A 
rock them on their knees. Sleep is orought by an - 
imaginary aunt to whom the mother promises hand- — 
some presents, She is to have a finaly woven sarl — 
ripe breadfruit, bananas ripened on the tree, puffed 
rice and molasses to eat on her way amd a pot of curd. — 
A cool reed mat is promised her, a masonry ghat at — 
which to bathe and a mango orchard to provide - 


Elephant trappers, snake-charmers, fishermen 
and hunters all have similar verses, verses at once 
descriptive of their calling and associated with the 


'arious processes involved. The following is a kind 
f charm: 


“Bind the elephant! Bind the elephant! 
The goddess is calling you." 
“For what reason, goddess mother, 
Are you asking for me?” 
nd a snake-charmer says: 
“Churn, churn the potson 
In the water of the seven seas! 
The Blue-throated One 
Was almost overcome! 
Puncturing hell, it flows, 
Turning water into blood! 
Weak is the poison 


shade. Four bearers will carry her pa.anquin and two - 


slave girls massage her feet. The child is promised - 
golden bracelets, e 


SLEEPING TIME AND BIRD | 


But when the aunt arrives it is found there is 


nowhere in the house for her to sit, no chair, no 


stool. She is told to make room for herself on the w 


baby’s eyelids. Sleep is often thought of as a bird - 


and the aunt herself sometimes beccmes a bird, In 


one verse a parrot is asked to carry the babe up to — 5 
a tree top and rock it to sleep amorg the branches. 
And when the child at last falls aseep its parenta 


can think of other things: 
“The babe is asleep; the neighbourhood hushed. 
The Borgis have come to the country F. 
With what can I pay my dues? 


The Borgis were Mahratta raiders who exacted 
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The bulbuls have eaten the rice!” E 


JE 
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For the opium-eater! 
Let it go ‘into the mouth 
Oj the one who made you!” 


E Weather wisdom and shrewd observations 


Y 


tribute from the people, Here history has left its = 


trace. EDS. 
While the good aunt puts the child to sleep, - 


| (Continuee On Page 8?) | - 
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— THIS IS DELHI 


" (Continued From Page 83) 


E eet Building, Marshal Foch remdrked that 
— these stately buildings would make magnificent 
_ ruins in future. On the one side of the India Gate is 
What is known as Purana Qila, Legend has it that 
- the Pandavas built it at what was then known as 
- Indraprastha, The archaeologists do not support this 
- View. All around are evidence that Delhi has been 
_ the graveyard of seven empires. The fort at Lalkot 
Chau- 
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- was built by Anangpal in 1052. Prithviraj 
- han's influence is still to be seen near Qutab Minar. 
* ^ dates back from 1180. Some people say even Qu- 
tab Minar was built by Prithviraj Chauhan. He was 
the romantic hero of bards who kidnapped Sanyukta 
On a horse while keeping a dagger between his body 
and hers until they were legally married, There are 
_ two Ashoka pillars indicating that Delhi was the 


— psychological centre if not the physical centre of 


India from very olden times, 


E =  Allah-ud-Din Khilji was amongst the first 
- Muslim builders of Delhi around 1304. He is remem- 
- bered more for his encounter with Sati Padmini, the 
Rajput Queen, to save whose honour a whole clan 
.eommitted a virtual harakiri. She is the Monna 
Vanna of Indian legend, but with a moralistically 
_ upside-down lesson, 

Ferozeabad, the abandoned city whose ruins 
still stare you in the eye near Qutab Minar, was built 
by Emperor Feroze Shah Tughlak, while Purana 


* completed by 






Qila was founded by Humayun and 


‘Sher Shah. It is a city of skeletons and decaying 
Stones. 

. CITY OF DEAD 

.— Delhi ts the city of dead more than of the liy- 
-ing. You might encounter a mound right in the mid- 
dle of a road on one of Delhi's broad highways. You 
cannot remove it to save the lives of some conteni- 
porary drivers, because it is protected under the 
PROTECTION OF ANCIENT MONUMENT ACTS. 
- There are graves in many places, There are suppus- 
_ €d to be graves everywhere. It can be stated that as 


pm ich ground is occupied in Delhi by the dead as by 
the living, 



















í Akbar did not favour Delhi. He concentrated on 
‘Fatehpur Sikri. His was as great a folly as of Feroze, 


: 


because after the city was completed it was dis- 
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covered that there was no water. His son Jehangir 
favoured Agra. Shah Jehan, son of Jehangir, built 
the Taj Mahal. He also built the walled city of 
D lhi which dates back from 1639. It was during his 
time that the Red Fort was constructed. It was dur- 
ing his time that Chandni Chowk, the canaled 
boulevard, became the heart of commercia] India. 
Delhi was sacked by Timoor, by Nadir Shah and Ah- 
med Shah Durrani, In 1771, Madho Rao Scindia cap- 
tured Delhi. The so-called Mutiny started in nearby 
Meerut in 1857 finally gave control of Delhi to the 
| British, The last Moghul Emperor, Bahadur Shah was 
| eaptured by the British. He died in Rangoon in 1862. 


= Some of Delhi’s crafts still bear the mark of 


M 


the Moghul Courts. Industries and trades flourished 
| mainly because of the Moghul Courts, That is the 


| reason why jewellers of Delhi are famous all over 
india; their forefathers spent their lives ip pleas- 
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of a road in Delki 
as it is protected 
Preservation Act. 





A mound right jn the midd- 
which cannot be removed 
by the Ancient Monument 


ing empresses. Silversmiths, embroiders and a co- 
lony of eunuchs still remind one of the ancient 
splendour of the Moghul Court, 


After shifting the capital from Calcutta to 
Delhi, the British Viceroys held their court in the 
buildings that now comprise the Delhi University. 
New Delhi was planned in 1911. The event identi- 
fied in the Indian mind with the greatest pomp and 
circumstance, the Delhi Durbar to honour George 
V, took place in 1911, What is known as the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan is perhaps the second larg- 
est palace in the world. In a way we must be thank- 
ful to the British who built these palaces, and to the 
Americans who built the barracks during the’ Se- 
cond World War. We have not yet proved to be a 
building race, The housing shortage in Delhi would 
have been extremely difficult without these contri- 
butions from the Mughal and the British periods. 


REVOLUTIONISED . STATUS 


Formerly Delhi was the city of the rulers who 
kept the masses at a safe distance. Formerly India's 
heart throbbed in Bombay, Allahabad and Caleutta. 
Now it throbs in Delhi, This indicates the changed 
status of Delhi, the revolutionised status of Delhi. 
Now the chosen representatives of the people live 
here. Their hero lives here. That is the reason why 


Delhi has become the latter day Kashi of the whole 
of India, - 


But it is a capital city and not a metropolis, It 
is not the London of England; it is merely the 
Washington of U.S.A. The Viceregal Lodge used ta 


(Continued On Page 88) 
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other, a bad aunt, is always on the watch for an 
portunity to annoy the child and make it cry. She 
goes prying and pinching about. Another figure of 
MENÉ is the Ekanore who lives in the top of palm 
— trees and carries off children who cry. The Katkote 
the same and there is an old woman who cuts 

of ihe ears and noses of naughty children. 
"The mother, the mother's sister and the mother's 
- brother are the relatives of the child most frequently 
—— to. Its father is seldom mentioned. Of birds 


i the parrot, the pigeon and the shalik are the most 


B 
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common and of animals the jackal. Though a child 


seldom sees a jackal, its howl as the night falls is 


ee! le and fearful It is associated with the child's 


st fears. It is cunning, 


always depicted as 


tricky, evil It gets stupid animals like tigers and. 
The jàckals 


crocodiles into continual trouble. 
escapades are many and a jackal’s 
favourite subject for stories. 


-MOTHER'S GREAT DELIGHT 


‘The mother expresses her delight in her child in 
- simple rhymes of this kind. The child is often iden- 
fied with the moon. Here she Says: 

. *Rocking, rocking, came the flood! 

Up I caught my golden moon! 

- To whom does this moon belong? 

To her whose luck is good!” 

In her eagerness to have her babe to herself she 
` says, «I shall carry my treasure into the forest and 
live there alone in its midst!” She describes the plight 
of a childless woman and the blessings of mother- 
hood: “Before my Puntu came," she says, “beggars 
refused my alms, Puntu has btext me luck. Now 
beggars accept my alms.” 


THE GAME RHYMES 


Rhymes made up by children themselves are 
generally associated with games and, more especial- 
ly, boys’ games. They are often a string of meaning- 
less syllables or lines with only a rudimentary mean- 
ing like the ha-du-du-du game of tag. At the annual 
Charak festival boys go around in pairs sa 

“We are brothers two 

Who sing of Siv for you. 

- With one or two pice 

We'll be off in a trice!" 

Here is a game rhyme in the familiar form of 
question and answer: 

*The old woman came out of the house. 

LA tiger ate her up. 

What happened to the tiger? 

It ran away into the jungle. 

What happened to the jungle? 

The cowherds burnt it down. 

What happened to the ashes? 

The washerman laundered clothes with them. 

What happened to the clothes? 

The oxen ate them up. 

What happened to the oxen? 

They swam the river. 

What happened to the fish in the river? 

Crows gobbled them up. 

What happened to the crows? 

. They sat on the branch of a tree. 
-= What happened to the branch? 
It broke 


THE GIRL & THE BRATAS 


"dt . Differentiation between the activitles of boys and 
early. Girls are absorbed into 


wedding is a 


Boa — 
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the place of games, There is a brata for every 1 1ont 
in the year. As girl, maiden, wife and mother, 
man has special functions assigned to her. in 
Sejuti brata she recites: 2 * 
“In a litter I come and go 
And look at myself in a golden glass. 
Between my father’s house 
And the house of my father-in-law . 
My litter comes and goes, 
Eating honey and butter on the way. 
Honey I pour on the seedling’s head. 
May I be a king’s wife! 
Sugar I pour on the seedling's head, 
May I be a king’s queen!” ^? EM 
In the Hari Charan brata we are gin a di les erip- 
tion of what every girl considers desirable; . . 
“A husband like Ram she sha have, 
A brother-in-law like Lakshman, 
A mother-in-law like Kaushalyc. | 
What else does she want? What else? 
Sons to fill the meeting hall, 
The best of sons-in-law. 
Clothes upon the clothes-stand, l 
Vermilion in the parting of her hair, PES 
Red laquer on her feet, shining pots and pans 
Cows in the cowshed, grain in the bins, — — 
And honour which grows with *he years . 
To die in the lap of husband and sons... 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES 


Many verses are associated wifh, marriage $ 
its subsidiary ceremonies. The adh:bas. js des 
as follows: 
“Today is 
wedding. ki 
She shall go to her father-in-Taw" $ sting a 
a-crying. * e. 
Her mother cries, her mother cri2s, on the grou id 
a-lying, COP 
The mother who with milk gate — aun i t 
wetting. | 
Her father cries, her father cries, sitting. ma 
company, 
The father who is giving her a safe-full of m 
Her mashi cries, her mashi cries, in the kite chen 
sitting, — E. 
The mashi who her plate with rice used to fi ee 
Her pishi cries, her pishi cries, in the cowshec doy 
sitting, Lo TR 


Durga's adhibas, tomorrow. is d e 


^ 
— 
i z 


The pishi who her bowl with milk used to | : 
Her brother cries, her brother cries, — L m 
eyes with his hand, E 
The brother who is giving her aew clothes 
stand. 
Her aS cries, her sister cries, clinginy-t 
: | 
The sister who, *Yowre a husbend-eater /⸗ sai 
(Mashi is mother’s sister. Pishi & father's sist ed 
— 


LOVE ALSO PLAYS ITS PART 


Love also plays its part. The fdlowing is teat 
an attempt at enticement: 

“Jadu! What fun! Jadu! Whar fun! 

Show me four white things anc I shall go i 

you. » 

“A heron is white, clothes are white, 

White is the swan. But whiter Man all, oiri, 
— Is the shell bracelet on your arm,” 

The lover must show her four white, red, b 
bitter and cool things, before she finally cc asen ME 
accompany him. In another verse ael 


his passion: 


“Where shall I find a pot? z p e 
Where shall I find a rope? = ay E 
Be river E darling, E — oar E E 3 
Lets baron es in ost PS. Ww POE 
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s (Continued From Page 86) 

—. be perhaps the pinnacle of pomp and circumstance in 
b the whole world. Now it is democratised. Half of 
_ it is given over to the National Museum. Half of 
_ the other half is given over to visiting guests; the 
- rest is occupied by a very simple man who perhaps 


EU does not feel comfortable amidst so much splendour. 


r] 


- One now sees all sorts of people in all sorts of clothes, 
. including dhotis, at receptions at Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
' S A part of the older pomp and circumstance has been 
kept alive deliberately to make India’s people proud, 
But the heart is gone, only the forms survive. Now 
| you see milling crowds eating pakoras and drinking 
& lassi on priceless Persian rugs in the huge halls of 
the Rashtrapati Bhavan, 

p Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated in Delhi. His 
= ashes still lie at Rajghat, This single event has 
. turned Delhi into a new pilgrimage point for the rest 
E. of India. The first thing that the visiting celebrities 
_ do is to go and lay a wreath on Gandhiji’s samadhi. 
= Newspapermen who have to cover these daily events 
have coined a phrase: “Is so and so, who is visiting 









ry 


- Delhi tomorrow, Rajghatting or not?” 


"Es 

A 
* 
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n 
.. THE HUB OF INDIA 

| In other words, Delhi is the hub of India, The 
. chosen representatives of the people live here, The 
d national hero, who has become the Prime Minister, 
lives here. The ministers from all the States maka 
E periodical pilgrimages to this place. The mighties 
- of industry and finance and politics and the arts have 
to come to Delhi sooner or later. One can have the 
— whole picture of India without moving from Delhi. 
_ Nowadays more people come to Delhi than those who 
80 out from Delhi. The interesting people from all 
- Over the country can be encountered in a Delhi Hotel 
. lobby or in the corridors of Parliament. Thus, 
- it ean be said that if Delhi is the hub of India, the 
. lobby of the Parliament House is the hub of Delhi. 

-  — Delhi is also the hub of Asia. Many Asian 
_ Statesmen have given to Delhi the informal title of 
- the eapital of Asia. Here, at the Hyderabad House, 
_ which is turned into a State Guest House, here in 
- Such hotels as the Imperial and Ashoka, one would 


. meet statesmen from all over Asia at one time or 
t; another. 


~ Since independence heads of States of the world 
and their Prime Ministers have been frequenting 
- Delhi. Our Prime Minister is a great traveller. The 
_ result has been that Delhi has been placed on the 
_ travelling itinerary of other statesmen of the world. 
fs Barring the President of the United States of Ame- 
rica, practically every important ruler of contempo- 
rary world has visited Delhi already. The slogan 
. Should be: “Stay in Delhi and see the world". 



















ba 
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| There are around 60 foreign embassies, lega- 
. tions and consulates. Per capita New Delhi has the 


_ largest foreign population in the whole of India. 
. These foreigners have ezzickzd the life of the average 


3 à | 
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A junk shop around jama  Masjid which 
carries on brisk business with foreigners. 


Delhiwala, They have brought their costumes to 
India. They have orought their holidays and celebra- 
tions. They have brought their languages. "They 
have brought their love of life to a ‘people 
generally given over to asceticism. What is 
more, the rediscovery of Indian decorative arts for 
Indians themselves can be put down to the credit 
of some of the womenfolk of these foreign embassies. 
The discovery of the old Indian brass, bronze, lan- 
terns, cotton and si!k prints is largely due to these 
ladies. They have invaded the junk shops around 
the Jama Masjid and feretted out metal articles of 
exquisite beauty which were being sold as junk by 
their weight and turned them into priceless examples 
of interior decoration. The junk shops around Jama 
Masjid now do a roaring business. Some of the poor- 
ly posted restaurants located in unclean neighbour- 
hocds have become famous because foreigners liked 


the food there and they began to frequent them, We 
Delhiwalas have not yet realised what a debt we owe 
to our foreign guests by way of rediscovering our 
artistic heritage. In any painting exhibition, it is 
the foreigner who buys more Indian paintings than 
any rich Indian. At any recital of Indian music or 
dance, it is the foreigner in Delhi who has ‘turned 
out to be a greater patron. This realisation should 
give us a sense of admiration for our foreign guests, 
and a sense of shame for our own cupidity, 


LOBBYING PLACE 


Delhi is India’s lobbying place par excellence. 
Lobbyists representing all walks of life gravitate to 
Delhi, The gravy is here; the contracts are here; 


- — — — = = 2 — = 
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Communists hare created a Red 
Square in what is known as the 
Windsor Circle, squaring a cir- 
cle. The intra-party life of the 
country is also directed from 
Delhi. The Federation of the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry has a huge build- 
ing on the Ferozeshah Road 
and it is erecting a huger 
building still mear the Sapru 
House. Delhi is its headquar- 
ters. Some big private firms, 
such as Tatag and Birlas have 
permanent offices in Delhi. One 
never knows when one’s repre- 
sentatives will have to contact 
the officials of zhe Government 
of India. Contacts bring con- 
tracts Moreover, the art of 


Chiefs of Indian States built palaces in New Delhi which have now been making contacts consists of the 
taken over by the Government. The picture above shows the Baroda House befriending proeess spread over 


near Delhi Gate which has become the H.Q. of Northern Railway. The 


a long period of time and not 


picture below shows an M.P. flat where the Maharaja of Baroda who has just an appointment when there 
become an M.P, lives, Baroda House being no longer available for him. is a specific obiect. 


the licences are here; the spoils are here; appoint- 
ments of governors and ambassadors are here. It iS - 


natural, therefore, for promoters to pitch their tents 
in Delhi from time to time. Largely these promoters 


represent labour interests or the capital interests. | 
There is no stigma attached to a lobbyist in Delhi as 


there is in Washington; here the M.P.s and Ministers 
mix with him open!y. There is no harm in it be- 
cause after all democracy is a rule by pressure groups. 


Delhi is now the headquarters of most of the 


political parties in the country. Time was when 
Allahabad was the headquarters of the Congress 
Party: now it is Delhi, The Praja Socialist Party have 
opened their headquarters on the Ferozshah Road. The 


By the same token, Delhi 
is the venue cf the prestige 
editions of all the important 
papers in the country. Hindus- 
ian Times is the most firmly 
entrenched paper in this area, 
and it can be described as the 
only "native" of the soil; I am 
talking about English dailies. 
Statesman has an edition here; 
so has Bombay's Times of India 
and Madras's Indian Express 
and Calcutte’s Hindusthan 
Standard, Fortanately, Patrike 
chose Ailahabed as the venue 
of its second edition and thus 
spared itself the cut-throat 
competition of Delhi, It is 
largely New [Delhi that buys 
English dailies, and New Delhi 
is not a very large place. 

| Papers publishing second edi- 
tions from Delhi are doing so even when it means fi- 
nancial sacrifice on their part. Yet th» publishers and 


editors think their adventure is worth while because 


Delhi gives them prestige. Those who make public 


! opinion read Delhi newspapers, becavse they are the 


first to reach to their breakfast tables. Outside 
editions come in the evening and br that time the 
bigwigs have exhausted their newspaper reading 
time. A newspaper should have many readers in 
order to maintain itself. At the Same time it should 
have a few opinion-making readers ir order to wield 
influence at the headquarters of the Government of 
India. 


There are some ready-made panels in Delhi for 
committees of all the ministries, for all the arts 





It sounds and looks 
like a radio you'd 
expect to pay 
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a DOE Take a close look at the features 
BC 5149 5-Valve 3-Wave Band of this smart G.E.C. radio—See for 
Receiver for AC and | yourself the reasons for its - 


BC 6148 for DC/AC Mains unusual clarity, fidelity, sensitivity. 
Rs. 338.00 | 


Nowhere will you find a radio receiver to match 

it at the price. Compare it, point by point, with 

any other 5-valve combination. See how well it's made— 

and finished to the last detail. Picture it in your home. Then sit 
back, relax and listen. You've found the set of the year ! 


Look at these features of this G.E.C. Overseas Receiver 


e Delayed automatic-gain control counteracts fading 

e Special dual-ratio slow motion tuning control 

e Easy short-wave tuning _ 

e Generous elliptical PMMC loudspeaker for natural 
reproduction 

e Continuous tone control 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration 
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for practically everything. No matter what the com- as reminders of the nation’s failures. But they have — 


mittee, you will find on it a member from the Sri : ; TI hi ro 
Ram — from the Birla Group, from the Jamia done something — — - naye brought NK 
Millia group, from the Delhi School of Economics Delhi the northerner’s zest for life, his hankering for - 


group. There are persons who are on no less than good food and good clothes, Soms of Delhi's most | 

40 committees, and one wonders how they are able famous restaurants are run by the refugees who have — 

to do justice to even four, come from the North-West Frontier and from the 
There are four — $m de Dd. diris Punjab. 4 

Moeh user tes her the families are Hindu. THE OLD & THE NEW | B 

Their finances are steadily sapped and they are no ~ = Old Delhi is typical of Indiar cities; it is an 

more the leaders of the community, Still they con- anthill, New Delhi is something n»w, Its architec- “ 

tinue to patronise Indian arts 3 

and crafts to the best of their 

ability, and it is a treat to meet 

them because of their courtesy. 

It is in the Old Delhi that you 

still find the Indian allure of 

the winding streets and sump- 

tuous shops in dark corners, 


* 
E ^r 
* 
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The second Delhi is the 

city of bureaucrats. It is per- 

manent, it is to be seen at 

the Gymkhana Club, Ministers 

come and go, but some of 

the secretaries continue. To 

their force should be added 
* the extremely wealthy group BS S t c p uu e M p 

-of Sikh contractors. They own P PARLIAMENTARY OFFIC! RES 

half of New Delhi and a size- E 

able part of the Old. They are : Bod. (o 

very generous in entertainment. 

Then there are the politicians 

and the Members of Parlia- 

ment. This whole group is 

composed of the people on % — NEM ie 

the make. Their conversation Delhi is now the headquarters of most of the ture has -aken over the 

is generally shop talk, It political parties in the country. The picture Indian overtones in d 

generally revolves around shows the C.P.I.'s Parliamentary Office where- dome motif but it still 3 

transfers and promotions and from intra-party life of the country is directed. looks like a foreign city. — 
, appointments and contracts, It is a glorified village. - 

Thirdly, Delhi is the happy hunting ground of There is no secrecy in New Delhi, The gossip 

the vultures from far and wide, Peoples and indus- diuo oF A NE. — is cg — E 

tries on the make tiourishing in faraway Bombay, around Delhi to provide one with sclitude, but Delhi 
; d houses do not provide privacy because of the fre- 
Caleutta and Madras send their representatives on quent visitors. You have enough solitude to con- 
regular pilgrimages to Delhi. People in search of —— S. Dan aak A a P ehit Ca | 
high government posts come here, That is the rea- New York or Paris can. And the zuest problem is 


son why New Delh: has the touch of a vast inn. a continuous worry of the Delhiwale, 


There is the Imperial Hotel, still most popular of the Those who have not been to Washington think 
Hotels. There is the Ashoka Hotel perhaps the _ that New Delhi looks like Washington, because it has 
ET up irr pa 7» REEDS a series of circles to manage its trafic. To some ex- — 
largest in Asia. There are several other hotels in tent it does look like Washington. It is perhaps the 
& very small town. Apart from these are the Birla cleanest and the best planned city in the country in 


84 ^ : | spite of what the partition has done to it. It is the 3 
mum. end the Pri Ham Hole waich oon UCU floweringest capital of the world. More Indians per 
provide accommodation to the representatives of the 


j We capita take interest in gardening and flowers in Delhi B 
business community that visit India, than anywhere else in the country, Delhi's flowers © 
Fourthly it is the city of refugees, They have come out in the winter and they are a sight for the — 

done a lot to defeat New Delhi's established reputa- eye. The splendid and sprawling gardens of Rash- | 
tion as the cleanest and the best planned city in India. trapati Bhavan provide perhaps the central inspira» -· 

- Their stalls, dirty and dingy and irregular, still serve (Continued On Page 94) à B 
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Ox the advent of- 


THIRD EDITION E c. Devine mother 
In Eighteen Months 


N > May Joy pervade the Universe. 
BICHITRA OY Ñ May there be blessings of Mother 
| PES 7 DS N everywhere. And let ‘KIRON’ 
KA HI N | — x s adorn every home with the light 
€ y of Festival. 
A COLLECTION OF 


SHORT STORIES 
IN BENGALI 


by 
Tushar Kanti Ghose 
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By ASIT KUMAR HALDAR 


HE ARTIST, according to Shilpa- ment and consequently a matter of casual scrutiny. — 

Shastra, should have all the ele- It is quite in keeping with the surroundings, and has — 

ments of goodness (Shilabana) no dynamic emotional appeal. A good tapestry and . 

and contentment  (Prasada-gu- a painting have no distinctive value of their own. 

nasampanna), The Biblical ‘Ori- Present-day scientific and heterodoxical approach to 

ginal Sin’ or psychological sex- art is responsible for all this, Whereas in ancient - 

complex has hardly any place in times in Europe, up to the thirteenth century, non- - 

creation of beauty through Art. secular Gothic and Byzantine Christian art flourish- | 

In all human creative efforts, ed and contemplation and imagination were culti- — 

rhythmic balance and equilibrium of mind is essen- vated throughout. u 
tial. Moreover, art is above all realistic phases of j 
biology or original instinct and should therefore bë ART AND EMOTION | 2 
conceded or suppressed to infuse idealism required | m 
for artistic creation of a man, Kalidas in his Sha- If we study the History of European art, we can 
kuntala illustrated this fact and showed how love see that with the advent of science the trend for 
and lust of a newly wedded couple (Shakuntala and producing painting through imagination disappear- 
Dushyanta) who indefinitely separated from each ed after the end of the Byzantine School and subse- 
other, can sometimes invoke an urge for painting a quently Italian Renaissance developed some scienti- - 
portrait from memory. An ideal creative mind is fic methods to catch natural objects in a more rea- . 
purified through the development of imaginative listic manner on the canvas. Only in the last cen- 
faculties on a higher level and not by any definite tury, with the invention of photography all formu- 
plan to gain material success. las of imaginative conceptions in art gradually va- - 
nished. Art, therefore, was relegated to the back- 

According to Hindu Philosophy, man’s desire bench of life and only the learned psychologist- ~ 

can be classified in three gunas (aspects) depend- critics can discover some inner meaning in the chil- - 
ing, of course, on the character of the individual and dish scribbling of the sur-realistic type of work, 
his way of living. Such gunas viz., Satva, Raja and which is devoid of all proportions and sense of art- 
Tama can be attributed and their expressions ascer- formulas, It is obvious that art should always have. 
tained in all creative processes and ideologies. In the an emotional appeal. But alas! a pattern without - 


resent-day type of Western industrialised pattern any emotional appeal has become a fashion of the 
of sbclaties. io find that Raja and Tama gunas day. On the other hand, imagination and action are 


(aspects) have predominant influence on all stages co-related in art. These are also to be well disciplin- - 
of artistic creation. It has indeed some unifying ele- ed and trained. Thoughtless wickedness with which ' 
' ment and also does go deep into the depth of the so-called modern art of Europe is invading the world | 
community. Self-realisation through artistic crea- will have ill-effect on life and morals. On the ques- . 
tion required for the play of sdtva-guna is almost tion of morals, art like soul should be progres P 
totally lacking in the modern art of Europe. Art has and embody satva-guna, Art as a work, therefore, has 
now become an object for drawing-room embellish- (Continued On Page 95) .. 
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THIS IS DELHI 


(Continued From Page 91) 


tion. Delhi is like a green carpet spread in the desert. 
The lush lawns and looming trees make Delhi look 
like an oasis in a Sahara. Over the last 35 years 
they have changed Delhi’s climate. The rainfall has 
increased. Humidity has also increased, undermin- 
ing Delhi’s old reputation of being a dry blast fur- 
nace during the summer, It is assailed every sum- 
mer by the invading loo from the Rajasthan desert. 
The Rajasthan desert is spreading at the rate of half 
a mile a year, and it is said that unless it is checked, 
it will turn Delhi into a desert in 50 years. 

Delhi has good brushes around it. Game 
abounds in them. You can get a panther and even 
a tiger within 15 or 20 miles of Delhi. There are 
herds of deer and bucks. Not only the surroundings 
of Delhi but the city itself is full of all sorts of birds. 
| New Delhi is composed of just one group — 

bureaucrats, diplomats, M.P.s, journalists, with 4 
sprinkling of artists and contractors. This group 
moves from party to party in an endless chain. You 
meet the same people everywhere. It is not like 
Calcutta, or Bombay, where there are several circles. 
| It is hard to get into Delhi’s social whirl but once 
you are fortunate enough to get into it you are taken 
from party to party by self-propulsion, Once you get 
it, it is hard to get cut. It is an expensive business 
because you have to return the courtesy. One of the 
reasons why there is only one group in Delhi is that 
being a small city there are not enough interesting 
people in it. 


CITY OF DISTANCES 


New Delhi is a city of distances, Tt was bullt 
for the Maharajas who could build palaces, for the 
car-owning secretaries and for the Viceroy who owned 
a fleet of cars. Squat one-storey spacious bungalows 
surrounded by more spacious gardens were the motif 
of New Delhi. The socialist pattern of society, 
nonetheless, has arrived in this city. The buildings 
are now growing upwards, the sizes of gardens are 
shrigking and small flats are replacing spacious 
bungalows. Some of the ex-Maharajas, who have be- 


sna PII nc a t 


come Members of Parliament, now live in flats be- 


crest LET IOP LEO OR EEL LITE, 


— 


cause their palaces, which still stand in Delhi, have 
been taken over by the Government. 

Delhi deals in culture on a wholesale basis. It 
does not appreciate an individual artist; it organises 
mammoth artists’ missions to go abroad, It does not 
applaud a single masterpiece of painting. It buys 
paintings in the bulk to be hung in government 
buildings in India and in embassies abroad. It does 
not give out a contract for a Single panel; it gives 
out contracts in bulks that make individual artists as 
rich as contractors. The three art akadamies are here. 
The Education Ministry is here. They have convinced 
the artists of India that they should have something 
more than mere talent—push, contacts, relationships, 
the nature of promoters rather than of artists. 

If there is any place in the country which epl- 
tomises the tragedy of the Indian youth in one place, 
it is the Union Public Service Commission at Baha- 
walpur House. It does a fine job, impartial job, and 
it has valiantly resisted the encroachments of govern- 
ment officials and of politicians. But, for one job 
advertised at least 2,000 apply, out of which hardly 
& hundred are selected for interviews. From this 
100 that appear for interviews, hardly ten are select- 
ed. If this does not show the tragedy of the Indian 
youth, what else would? The Government seems to 
be the largest industry in the country, the largest 
employer. There are very few other avenues of ex- 
pression for India’s youth, 

My advice to bright-eyed boys’and girls from all 
over the country is, “Don’t come to Delhi driven by 
mere talent”. They must come armed with introduc- 
tion letters; or they must be forwarded by ministers’ 
or secretaries’. sons-in-law back in their own home 
town. Ours is a scarcity economy. Jobs are few 
and people too many. Moreover, nobody really cares 
whether a job is done or not so long as a job has 
been created fora candidate. Talent is at a discount. 
Relationships and connections are at high premium 
unless the gateway to success is the Union Public 
Service Commission. If the young people of India 
want to avoid heart-breaks, they had better keep 
away from Delhi unless they have a pull. 

There is one unsolved mystery about Delhi. 1 
have still to meet a historian who could tell me what 
the word "Delhi" means, and how and when it came 
in vo 
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WES CHE eae SETS ing rooms are now — — er. 
| — "AND TEE | The soothing colour-effects of the walls of as u 
à y | room may be an enduring tonic fo- a hardw " 
(Continued — rom 4 age 93) ee aay — scholar. Other such psychological experiments 
& peculiar charm of expressing the inexpressible in — 
— | Ne as a mother conceives i child, <j is "m been made alresdy 1o Us: direction; | 
pired in his work and produces out of 
9e famam a unique theme. In such creations he There is another type of picture which e 
does “i require ay living model a a sitter. In this called ‘satirical.’ The art of caricatare is verd 
respect, unfortunately, European art remained very tive in removing both social and pclitieal evils, Ps 
fte th anti hristian art. : di 
NEN o Byzanine. © = toons of course have a timely bearing and are. ne 


PAINTER'S CHARACTER i lasting like a painting. The poster as an art- of a 
According to a sloka in the Shilpa-Shastra, an vertisement is & modern invention of MSN it 


artist should sit comfortably and quietly and con- the development of their commerce and indus 
template, with undivided attention, the theme to be t 1 wa 
painted by him. Similarly, in Shrimahavajrabhai- In Indis SAR 15. HH QU · a 
rava-Tantra it is said: cess, 
— -— “The painter must be a good man, no sluggard, 
not given to anger, holy, learned, self-controlled, de- HOUSE DECORATION l 
vout and charitable, free from avarice—such should AN 
- be the character....He should — design in sec- Art confers supreme good on Hfe, and inp 
recy....He may begin to paint if beside him a sadhaka why it is called (in Shastras) ‘shreya’ ie. meta: ia 


_ (a saint) be present, but not if a man of the world be sical and spiritual good, All types of other - 
| —— on which are meant for mundane good, are e 


aene Siray ne spirit ai in esas of ‘preya” God dwells in all artistic surroundings i 

' e- 

| —— “ary T. id * — hala C : End cleanliness, Art and cleanliness cannot be * 
advocated to educate a person. The value of art in and they are far from expensive. Just as the s 


life can thus be judged in India, up of a house with moderate mears can be 


. Just as we paint on the canvas the portrait of aesthetically sober and clean, similarly a wo m | 
esca * ta SO UR — in ra ap A i n knowledge of some handicrafts and decorative de sig) ; 

e spiritual image of God whom we love. Chr — 
the god-head of the Christians, but according to us, can also add beauty to a housshols, aussie 
the thirty-three million gods and goddesses are the tion is a great art and cannot be called an expensiv 
E ages of Ec yr ides * — owable hobby. Such examples are not lackiag in India, O! > : 
sp of the cosmos. Just as the heavenly stars can- : 
not be counted on the tips of the fingers, so can we cán se how a hme which coun siets m d 
not measure the omnipotent and unlimited Spirit meal a day in a Santhal colony is EP 
pervading the Universe, 'The unaccountable infinity cally decorated with coloured mud and kept t 


grey 


for the comprehension of limited minds, These ima- EL. 
ginative figures create emotions in all Hindu minds. with that of the princely palaces of France. Lite o 


The Christian Byzantine art in Europe was also the the Santhals is full of joy as they have not ban: } à | 
outcome of the same religious impulse, Such art al- art and its environment from their home, Any spo i 


ways unified men in one thought and noble action. TEE 
The sculpture and painting of the medieval period on earth we admire is bound to be clean and : 
conveyed non-secular religious emotions of the na- freshing. How clean the ocean looks When we m 


tion which we now unwittingly praise without know- near it we simply get enchanted amd tempted - ti 
* 

——— draw it on the canvas, The, waves ot the ocean, id 

LIFE-CHANGING PICTURES the flying ducks or swans,when harmonised with ` the 


What should a picture be? It should have some fleeting clouds create a dynamic raythmic for n a= K 
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human emotion expressed in colours and lines, As tion. Le 
religious emotion is not outside the sphere of hu- | Wi. 
man activities, how could thaf be discarded in art? POETRY & PAINTING 

Imagination indeed plays a good d peri in both artis- 

tic and religious conceptions, Buddha, while What is a rhythm or meter in a ‘poetry? - 
preaching, always vividly re en his thoughts also the same spontaneous forma-ion of wore 

and sentiments with Jataka stories. In this manner, rhythm. While we talk we generally talk — ar 

- his words could easily enter the core of the heart of if they are set up in a clear-cut form we can t 

the people. 'These stories were actually pictures compose a poem. It is indeed a great discipline t 
Buddha drew out of his mind's eyes to vivify the paint a picture with the knowledge of proper rh, — 
essence of his teaching. Moreover, an observer of a thm, balance and proportion and als» to write a [ 
picture illustrating a saintly act of a person might - try in an approved rhyme and meter. Such te Ee: 
sometimes change his cruel nature, Dr. Coomara- cal discipline comes of itself in all noble work of : vue 
swamy illustrated it by quoting a story from Katha- The emotional effect produced throigh such rhj 

. Kosa in which the episode related to a prince named mic serenity is the real goal in art. An artist th E 
Amaradutta of a most crue] nature, who by falling: fore can ill-afford to discard emoticnal effect | 

c in love with the beautiful statue of Ratnamanjart, rhythm for the sake of brandishing his brush like 
the daughter of King Mittrasena of Ujjayini. chang- swordsma Fo Life of an artist must remain wel p 

ed his nature altogether In modern education, it Pigeon his meter, rhythm, rhynts Ang eee e 

are the factors which cannot be b-ushed =£ side, " 
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m m se a verse or an essay which lacks —— emo- 

n wil not enhance the prestige of him.” Same is 
ap ipplicable to an artist's work also. The emotional ap- 
E is required in all the three principal muses viz. 


M Mus ic, Dancing and Painting. 


AESTHETICS & MORALS 
a Most of us in India have remained hopelessly 
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o orant regarding the emotional appeal that exists 
> beauty of nature and, art. Love for art in our 

; life has vanished with the advent of the Vic- 

lan era. We do not see any more use of artistic 
c n lan, itardan, brass lamps and utensils of artis- 
p used by our ancestors. They have now be- 
| museum pieces. The influence of art on the 

ihe er hand had always been conducive to good mo- 
ral. ls. . Indiscipline in thought and action creates dis- 
ord mmm and vagueness and an artist is apt to pro- 
luce an art of degenerated type in such an atmos- 
here. Aesthetics and morals have a common bear- 
ing . If you take away a man from the slum quarters 


1 and d put him into artistic surroundings, you will 
d he is bound to change his dirty habits. An expe- 
I riment has already been made in India by introduc- 
i the — education, improved dormitories, 
"pink-coloured walls in jails and they brought about 
B great change among the criminals. Huen-Tsang in 
old en days described artistic environment of the 
^ ngs of the Nalanda University. By that he in- 
sctly implied the discipline created thereby in the 
University and added that ‘no case of deliberate re- 
elli on against the rulers had been known in the 
= hundred years since the foundation of the 
diversity." 


AF T & DAILY LIFE 


_ Now from this we can conclude that an artistic 
urrounding is bound to mitigate the evil in a man. 
he art which aims at creating beauty is a necessity 
f daily life. A man is not complete. without it. 
Civi ation is an achievement of goodwill an evo- 
lution from non-artistic atmosphere to an artistic 
environment. No industrial enterprise can do away 
witk art. You will be going unwittingly to those gro- 
ers to buy your daily needs, who have kept things 
| in an artistic order and clean. A clever salesman 
will make his shop window a work of art to attract 
customers. A motor car manufacturer will have a 
novel form of bodies of his cars and will engage an 
a ar t is to design them. The door-knobs of a house 
mv = be in keeping with the architecture. God-made 
nate is beautiful, but man-made beauty has to be 
| ^ Wed through perfection of harmony. Nature 
— inspire a man with her beauty to re— 
eg pate for himself with wisdom and power of per- 
tion. A national school of fine art can help to de- 
9 the industrial products of the country as its 
ms ation and influence will prove beneficial to the 
anufacturers and attractive to the people. 


AVELL’S ADVICE 
4h 


AS a practical solution of the problem to — 
seminate art in life thereby making our modern 

civilization glorious, I may be allowed to quote E. B. 
Havell’s “Artistic and Industrial Revival of India” 
p lished in 1912 which even today needs study. The 
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summary of his practical proposals for the revival of 
Indian arts is given below:— 

I. Let every Indian, who builds a house or 
palace, do honour to Indian art by employing 
Indian master-builders who have the knowledge 
of Indian architectural traditions contained in 
the Shilpa-Shastras. Let him in consultation 
with these master-builders, adapt these tradi- 
tions to present-day habits and requirements as 
they have always been adapted in former times; 
bearing in mind that the fundamental principle 
of good art is that perfect fitness makes perfect 
beauty. Let good ornament be used, as far as 
means will allow, only to add to the beauty of 
suitable design and good construction; never for 
the purpose of concealing ugliness, or defects, — 
nor for the sake of vulgar display. Good design 
and construction make all work artistic, even if 
no ornament be added. 


II. Let all furniture and decoration made for 
Indian houses, even chairs and similar furni- 
ture of European origin, be made distinctively 
Indian in design, not merely imitative of Euro- 
pean forms; and let Indian dress be worn by In- 
dians in Indian houses. So will you and your 
craftsmen develop your creative powers of 
thought. 


III. To promote national reverence for 

` beauty in nature and in art, let it be considered 

a public duty to make the surroundings of 

schools and public buildings beautiful with 
flowers and trees and water, 


IV. Let days be apart, as in Japan, for the 
national enjoyment and worship of  beauty— 
days to celebrate the flowering of the lotus, 
or asoka tree and for visiting places conspicuous 
for natural beauty. 


V. Let religious festivals and political meet- 
ings be marked as much by the planting of fruit 
and flowering trees for the public benefits as by 
prayers and vows and speech making. If for every 
speech now made a tree were planted and made 
it grow how much happier would India become! 
Will not the industrial section of the National 
Congress inaugurate an Arbor-day for all India, 
on the basis of one, two or three trees planted 
and made to grow, for every political speech de- 
livered—the ratio to be determined by the length 
of the speeches? 


VI. Let the great events of national history, 
and the moral teaching of the national epics, be 
impressed strongly on the minds of your child- 
ren by concrete images painted on the walls of 
school and municipal buildings, instead of only 
by word impressions derived from books and 
oral teaching. But such pictures must always be 
painted by Indian artists, with Indian colours 
and in the Indian way of artistic expression. 


VII. Leb the rich men of India show an in- 
telligent interest in art, not by collecting Euro- 
pean pictures, but by taking care of the master- 
pieces of Indian art, and by reviving the old 
‘chitrashalas’, in which Indian subjects are 
painted on the walls by Indian artists in an In- 
dian way. 


The best way to honour Indian architects, sculp- 
tors, and painters is by giving them honourable em- 
ployment; so it is very necessary to find out and 
bring to public notice all the traditional master- 
builders and sculptors who are now practising the 
rules of their art in the traditional Indian way, and 
all descendants of the painters who — held 
honoured ay at Indian Courts, 
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"By SOOKAMAL KANTI GHOSE 


TER my return from Japan I 
ften told my friends if any of 
hem got a chance to go abroad 
o only one place he should un- 
iesitatingly choose Japan and no 
ther country. This is a big 
statement no doubt and in the 
course of this article I would like 
to substantiate it. 

When in the early part of this century Japau 
challenged the might of the giant Russia and won 4 
resounding victory. its repercussion was felt through- 
out Asia. Truly it ushered in à new era. Japan de- 
monstrated, provided the national wil be not lack- 
ing, that it is not difficult to quickly master Western 
technology and beat the West in her own game. 
Japan has loomed large in the world stage ever since. 


Rabindranath Tagore by his visits to Japan and 
writing brought India and Japan closer. Still India 
being in bondage looked to the West for inspiration. 


The march of time has seen the rise and fall of 
Hitler. Hitler, no doubt, fell, but he also brought 


down crashing with him the old world as we knew it. 
Japan, Hitler’s ally in the war, suffered a shattering . 
blow. But she set about in right earnest to repair 
the ravages of misfortune brought on by the defeat 
in the war. The story of Japan’s wonderful recovery 
gripped us We all want our country to make quick 
progress. but the impediments we See all round us 
sometimes depress us. I had been longing to see at 
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first hand how war-torn Japan was surmounting her | 
difficulties, which could be a lesson for us. x 

So when the opportunity came for me to visit 
Japan I seized it with alacrity. Bu* the great hurdle 
that presented itself before me was that it was De- - 
cember—when the temperature over there in Japan |. 
might often rule below zero. Nothing daunted I made — 
the preparation for immediate departure. "i 


It was on December 8, 1956, that I flew on a P.A.A.- 
plane—since AII. had no schedue that evening, 
with the blessings and generous good wishes of supe- 
riors and friends who had assembled at the Dum Dum - 


Airport to see me oft. 


SPARKLING HONGKONG | 


On the first lap of my journey came the very 
famous free port of Hongkong. Wao would not stop 
at the charming place like that! More so, when I 
knew that I would meet my friend Mr. Norman 
Soong. My Sindhi friend, Mr. Mangalamdas guided 
me to a hotel but never allowed me to go back there 
except to sleep for the three days I was there. He 
sald when he came 5 
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to Hongkong E years ago he was 
only a shop assistant, now he owns not only two 
very well appointed shops, but also runs a big busi- 
ness of export and import. I would take perhaps the 
whole of my life to forget his afection and hospi- 
tality. Yes, I heard of shopkeepers and Sindhis—but. 
saw for the first time, how smar; and efficient they 
are in their line. They perhaps are foremost amongst 
Indians who have kept the flag of India flying in the 
four corners of the globe. 4 


My Sindhi friend made me see a little bit of 
the sparkling island in the day as well at night. It 
is mainly Chinese, but very muca an international 
settlement. The Chinatown witr their variegated 
colour of paper lanterns and signs is nothing but en- 
chanting and colourful. The famous hill which once 
would only house Europeans is row resided by local 
people. A perfect modern town with the soap box 
buildings, from the air it looked almost like pins on 
the porcupine’s back. This is a free port—that means 
no export or import duty—whick makes the place a 
veritable Mecca for shopping. Im France you are 
sure to get the best of perfumes or chiffon, in Eng- 
land you get the best of tweeds, the best of cameras 
you have in Germany and so on and so forth; but in 
Hongkong you not only get all taese but at rocx- 
bottom prices. Naturally I was tempted to buy a f OW 
things excluding Japanese projucts — since I was 
going there. But my friend insisted that I should also 
buy Japanese products at Hongkong as these were 
cheaper there and also goods of special quality onl; 
made for exports. I saw the poimts and verified this 
ultimately on reaching Japan. He 


I wonder, if one particular place could afford te 
run itself and prosper without the adventitious aid 
of export or import duties, thea why could not the 
whole world do the same. I was told that the ra e 0: 
income-tax also was far below the rate preval ng 
elsewhere. In fact, I got hold of an important banke 
and asked him to explain the economies of that co 
lony and tell me how that differed from that of tk 
other places. He could only say that perhaps due 
no expenditure on defence they could manage th 
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A view of Buddha Jayanti Celebrations in Bangkok. 


BUDDHA JAYANTI CELEBRATIONS IN THAILAND 


By Sri D. VALISINHA 


General Secretary, Maha Bodh Society of India 


ITH a land area of 198,247 square 
miles and a population of over 
20,000,000 of which 98 per cent 
are Buddhists, Thailand is the 
most important Theravada Bud- 
dhist country. Buddhism is the 
State Religion there just as 
Christianity is the State Religion 
in England, and every Thai King 
has to pe a Buddhist in order to be able to ascend the 
throne. The Buddhist Order (Bhikkhu Sangha) in 
Thailand is controlled by a Sangharaja, who main- 
tains strict discipline among them unlike in Ceylon 
and other countries where there is no such supreme 
head. I was, therefore, naturally anxious and eager 
to visit this land of living Buddhism and the oppor- 
tunity came my way last May when the Maha Bodhi 
Society of India selected me as one of its delegates 
to attend the celebration of the anniversary of the 
2500th year of the Buddhist Era. My fellow delegate 
was Sri J. M. Majumdar, Treasurer of the Society, 
and as we were made State guests, we had al] the 
facilities afforded to such persons. We visited many 
places of interest; and met men and women of all 
walks of life. 


Buddha Jayanti celebrations commenced on the 
12th May and closed on the 18th. As I had also an 
invitation from Cambodia to attend the celebrations 
there, the dates of which, unluckily for me, synchro- 
nised with those in Thailand, I had to leave Bang- 
kok on the 17th, thus missing the ceremonies held 
on the last two days. 

The celebrations in Thailand were on a truly 
magnificent scale and the entire nation participated 
in the events of the six crowded days. As the whole 





of this period was declared a public holiday 
throughout the Kingdom, both tke officials and the 
public were able to take part in the festivities. 


MAGNIFICENT SHOW 


The main celebrations natu-ally took place in 
Bangkok, the capital city, where in the extensive 
park in front of the famous Emerald Buddha Tem- 
ple, a huge pandal had been ereczed. Built in typical 
Thai style of architecture, it apoeared from  out- 
side more like a permanent builcing than a tempo- 
rary structure. Inside decorations were in white, gold 
and green which were done with admirable simpli- 
city and real artistic taste. In the centre of the 
structure stood a gold-coloured standing statue of 
Lord Buddha which dominated the entire scene. 
On three sides of the statue wer arranged in the 
form of galleries seats for 9500 Bhikkhus and the 
vast lay audience sat in front in rows of chairs—the 
Ministers, Diplomatie Corps and representatives of 
different countries occupying separate blocks of 
seats in front. There was an audience of about 10,000 
and the ceremonies were some of the most im- 
pressive and heart-lifting that it had been my good 
fortune to witness. 

The programme consisted of the taking of the 
five precepts, Buddha Vandana (worship), reading 
of messages received from heads of States and Bud- 
dhist organisations, short speeches by chief dele- 
gates and the chanting of Suttas by the Bhikkhus. 
His Excellency Field Marshal p. Pibul Songgram 
Prime Minister of Thailand, hinself led the wore 
ship and other items of the programme. The absence 
of His Majesty the King, due :0 indisposition, wa 
keenly felt by the audience. Fis Royal Highness 
Prince Dhani Nivat, who represented his country @ 
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~~ One of the most impressive items in the pro- 
grammes was the recitation of. Suttas by the Bhi- 


. kkhus. Imagine 2500 of them reciting in unison the 
_ Mangala Sutta, It was like the sound of the breaking 
of waves of the ocean against the shore—first slow, 


. when rising and smashing with full force and then 
| decreasing gradually to be followed again by an- 
other bre nspired by the 
“We are ac 


. arra mn devotion displayed by 
ihe e athering left in me an abiding memory. All the 
Ministers and officials wore their uniforms but this 
did not mar the religious atmosphere of the celebra- 


tion, although we from India, who attend such ga- 
| therings in civil dress, felt that it would have been 
more in keeping with the occasion if they had donned 


‘the unofficial dress; but then it was a State function 


and in State functions court dress is compulsory in 
every country. 

it _ A feature which should be an object lesson to 
us in India was the manner in which the 2500 
monks participating in the celebrations were fed. If 
Such a thing were done in India, what a tremendous 
commotion it would have caused!*As soon as the time 


5S 


r meals came, we saw orderly lines of scouts com- 


fe 
ing from an adjacent pandal with trays full of food 


ates 


for the monks. These trays were placed in front of 
each monk with great respect. None of the monks 
appeared so much as to turn towards those who were 
bringing in the food. They sat immobile and sup- 
remely indifferent ‘to the expected repast. Each 
mon! had been provided with a jug full of water, a 
Blass and a spittoon beforehand, so that he could 
wash his hands and mouth, if wanted, without the 
necessity of the scouts first coming to perform this 
Service. The scouts served the food in absolute sil- 
nce and the monks accepted and ate without utter- 
hg a word or making a sound. There was no second 
lelp offered or asked, as probably the food in the 
y was more than ample. After the Bhikkhus had 
aken the food, the scouts removed the trays and 
danded over to them bags containing presents in 
me same orderly fashion. The chief delegates were 
mvited to join in serving the food, so my friend, Sri 
lajumdar and myself took a hand in the merito- 
lous deed. While all this was going on, the lay au- 
Hence sat motionless—only a few conversing in 
ubdued tones. What exemplary discipline! Iş it, 
Tefore, surprising that even revolutions in this 
of S cd are generally non-violent and 
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'ROCESSION OF BARGES 

_ )Of the other items of celebration in Bangkok, 
May mention two. The first is the procession of the 
ing’s barges on the broad Chao Phya river. It was 
most picturesque sight which is perhaps unique in 
hailand. These barges, which number about 30, be- 
mg to the King and are beautifully decorated with 
gures of animals, laquer and gold work. 

‘st and the most elaborate ‘one in which the King 
ed to travel is a thing of beauty. The two ends of 
e boat which curve upwards- are worked into the 
ape of garudas, the national symbol of Thailand. 
iese barges are rowed by retainers in red uniforms 
Wh golden oars and the rowing is most rhythmical 
d graceful to watch. As the bright rays of the sun 
find the gold and red of the boats, red uniforms 
tk 


oarsmen and the gold coloured blades of the 
. The other was the procession of floats on the 
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s, the scene was very colourful and fascinating. 


Delhi, represented 


The big- 


under the Bodhi Tree, 
mon, stories of Angulim 

parinibbana etc. 

which were gaily 

of citizens, 

The delegates were taken to three . Provincial 
towns to participate in the local celebrations as well 
as to give them an opportunity to see some of the 
ancient monuments, 


Nokorn Patho 

about 30 miles 

erected in the 2nd Centu 

is to be seen today is not 

been subsequently erected 

Built on a hillock and faced 

an impressive stupa much 

Ceylon than others built i Al] round 

the stupa runs a covered passage with paintings on 

the walls and intermittent shrines containing Bud- 
we were shown the foot- 
ved on a rock which re- 
faced with mirrors. 
h was in our programme 

of Ayuthia (Ajodhya) situated 
miles from Ban 


only the: magni- 
truth of the doc- 


TRAGIC STORY RECALLED 

What tragic results can ensue from absurd 
causes become evident when we think of the reason 
for the destruction of this wealthy city. If tradition 


can be relied upon, it is said the then King of - 


Burma sent a request to the King of Thailand for 
two white elephants. White elephants are rare and 
they were prized by Kings of both the countries, They 


are symbols of royalty and were considered auspi- 


cious. This modest request was refused and the King 
of Burma invaded Thailand with a large army, Fail- 
ing to take the city by assault, the King laid siege 
to it which dragged on for three long years, At last 
the citizens could hold no longer and they surren- 
dered. When the attacking army arrived within the 
walls of the city, they found that all the wealth 
had gone and it was only a shell without any subs- 
tance. In his rage the King ordered the complete des- 
truction of the city. It was after this tragic event 


that the city of Bangkok was founded and the capi- 


tal shifted there. 
AS I was bein 
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RT is a record of the experiences 
and feelings of the artist truly 
so-called. But the purpose and 
aim of Art and the ideals and 
aspirations of Artists have differ- 
ed from time to time — under dif- 
ferent conditions of life and in 
different countries and regions. In 
the primitive society in pre-historic , 
times, every man had to function as an artist him- 
self using his primitive skill to cater to the essential 
demands of his life, to fashion a natural cave into 
a habitable home giving him protection from sun 
and rain, to paint the walls of his own cave with 
portraits of animals for magical uses,—for success 
in his hunting expeditions and in his chase for his 
daily food. In moments of idleness the primitive 
man amused himself in carving a piece of bone or 
wood into beautiful shapes and patterns, generally 
imitating the forms of animals that he hunted for 
his daily food. In a more serious occupation, the 
primitive man fashioned and designed totems 
(symbols for his tribal clan) or cult-objects in crude 
symbolistic forms to pay his tribute of worship t9 
the mysterious power which, he felt, dominated all 
the so-called blind forces of Nature with which he 
had to battle all his life with his primitive instru- 
ments, with his stone flints crudely fashioned as 
lethal weapons. At this stage of the early art of 
man, there were no patrons, no employers, no critics, 
no connoisseurs. Living in close contact with Nature 
and observing, with his keen penetrating eyes, the 
beautiful forms of animal and vegetable life, in the 
majestic lines of hills and rocks and the moving 
rhythms of dancing waves of rivers and rivulets, and 
watching the sun-rise and the sun-set and the rain- 
bows in the sky and the patches of clouds perpetually . 
chasing each other against the blue firmaments, the 
primitive man slowly developed his god-given natural 
aesthetic powers and the technical ability to play 
with colours and forms as a rich vocabulary for his 
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periods—the only remnants of Greek painting anc l 





By Prof. O. C. GANGOLY E 
primitive art and to produce marvellous works of 
beauty—which have won admiration of the most 
exacting modern critics. UA 


PRIMITIVE ARCHITECTURE 


The principles of Architecture that the Early 
Man learnt in putting into shape the cave-dwellings — 
for himself and his family, he soon put to struct ral 
uses — in the next stage of culture — in assembling — 
huge blocks of stones to set up memorial mounds for. 
the dead or to build imposing temples of his cult- 
worship. At this stage, the developed skill of the 
Artist is no longer used for his own needs—but 1! J 
given for the service of his group, clan, or tribe- 
living in small social units knit together with common — 
needs, beliefs and aspirations, rituals and ceremonies. | 
The typical architectura] monuments of this class are. 
the Pyramids and Obelisks of Egypt, the Megalithic 
remains of Shetland Isles, the Dolmeus of Normandy, - 
the Ziggarrauts and the Assyrio-Chaldean temples ot 
Mesopotamia and the Cyclopean Walls of Mycenae. 
In India, the corresponding building monuments are 
the remains of brick-buili buildings of Mohenjo- 
Daro, the pre-historic burial stones of South India, 
the Jaina stone beds in archaic caves and the Vedi 
Fire-Altars at Tellicherry «nd Cannanore (Malabar 
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PRIMITIVE PAINTINGS | 
In the domain of painting, tne animal frescoe P 


of Altamira (Spain) and the caves of Haute Garonn d 
(France) have extorted the nighest praise from train- — 
ed critics. In India, the rock-paimtings of the Ners 
badda Valley have revealed similar qualities of” 
monumental grandeur and a spiritual vitality absent 
in the historical paintings--and which the Modernists 
of Europe are attempting vainly to recover. Other 
distinguished examples ot painting of pre-historic 
times are covered by the beautiful painted potteries 
with remarkable designs. discovered at the Indus 
Valley sites (Mohenjo-Daro), in the ruins of ancient 
cities of Mesopotamia (Lagash, Elam), in the pre- 
Hellenic painted vases of Cyprus (Knososs, Minos 
anticipating the Greek Athenian vases of the historic 
c4. (Continued On Page . e — 
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INSIDE JAPAN 


Continued From Page 97) 


Mfairs so cheaply. In Europe they are trying pre- 
tently for a common market, I wonder, why the world 
vould waste so much on defence expenditure and 
eece the ordinary people, When would we have the 
ne-World—then perhaps we could do away with 
Iseless defence expenditures—which are nothing but 
t fathomless pit? 


ARTISTIC & CLEAN 


Hongkong, just outside the Republic of China, is 
[uite vulnerable and a strategic place. But you would 
ot notice anything unusual unless you go deeper. 

I was rather surprised at the quiet and calm of 
he place—not only the days were uneventful, but so 
iso the nights. My friend took me to a number of 
light clubs—they were nothing but docile and un- 
Xciting places compared to those of any modern 
ities of the world. I had a completely different im- 
imession of an international settlement. I thought it 
uld be a place for rowdyism— after dusk nobody 
fuld dare come out in the open—places must 
? full of drunkards and the most easily availabie 
nings should be wine and women. But no—it Was 
)mpletely different. A suave, artistic, clean and 
ober place. I saw a few exquisitely beautiful Chinese 
iris and was told that all the beautiful Chinese girls 
ved in Hongkong. My friend said hardly one would 
nd such charming creatures on the Chinese main- 
ind as the middle-classes had been completely elimi- 
ated there. An obvious remark of a Chinese capita- 
st emigre. I heard him politely but never told him 
1at I hardly could believe him. 

Hongkong perhaps would matter little to me, 

t for Norman—a charming personality—if you look 
his face closely, you notice the glow of an aristo- 
fat, his eyes radiate intelligence; outside his Office, 
e is dressed in typical finely American-cut suit, in- 
de his chamber, he has his comfortable Chinese 
cket. Hardly did I know how he worked hard and 

knowledge of men and matters till I closeted 
ith him for full two days, He is Mr. Norman Soong 
‘boss and founder of Pan-Asia Newspaper Alliance 
‘the only modern picture service organisation in the 
ast. Hongkong is his headquarters from where he 
tides his numerous bureaus in Japan, Manila, Sin- 
pore, India and other places, 


We discussed threadbare what and how the 
fferent articles on the various facets of Japanese 
© would be treated in my proposed supplement on 
pan. We discussed also the probable writers. In 


Ose two brief days we had a number of intermit- 

t sittings and I can vouch each sitting brought 
w light to my editorial plan, only due to Norman's 
nstant attempt to improve the overall plan. How 
od was the plan, could I only know, when I discuss- 
it with the politicians, the social thinkers, the 
dustrialists, economists and others in Japan. 


_ Many of the readers of this article must have 
© perused Amrita Bazar Patrika's Japan Supple- 
nt, published on March 29 
doned, I might say, that people in all walks of 
' praised the Supplement for ite contents and 
anced picture of modern-day Japan. Our Embassy 
Japan definitely felt that at last one paper in 
ia had done justice to a leading country in Asia. 
| Norman gave me another clue which really sus- 


this year. If I am. 


DANCE LESSON — “Maiko”, teenage party en- 
tertainers of Kyoto sway gracefully to the tune 
of Japanese music as they learn delicate tech- 


nique in japanese classical dances at the 
"school" for them. Note they are not wearing 
long-trailing sash in order to make their move- 
ment easier, When night COmes, it is time for 
“Maiko” to show the result of their hard study. 


tained me in Japan. That is, he introduced me to his 


Bureau Chief at Tokyo Mr. John Taji. The story of 


my successful mission in Japan is the story of the 


wonderful co-operation of Mr. Taji. 


ARRIVAL AT TOKYO , 


On the evening of December 9 my plane touch- 
ed down at the rain-washed Haneda Airport at 


"Tokyo. On alighting from the plane, I was given a 


very warm welcome by my old friend Mr. Bob Simon 


of Time-Life International and Mr. Taji, 


From that time right upto January 15, 1957, 


when I left Tokyo, it was a cavaleade of events, 
knowledge of things, experience of success and failure 
—the ups and downs, the cares and the anxieties, 


the hours of elation and depression, crowding upon 
me in quick succession. Hardly did I know, how the 
time flew—I passed through a period which to be 
candid was chalked out by Almighty God—an easy 
flow of days—when He gave me all that I wanted. He 
gave me men, exactly the type I sought after and 
above all He kept me in good trim—so that I could 
do the tremendous amount of work He had ordà5'-^d 
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(Continued From Page 100) 

venue has been constructed from the river to this 
in addition to several other good  metalled 
s, Many stupas have also been repaired and the 
old and the new co-mingle in strange contrast, I no- 
ticed that one of the stupas repaired was not symme- 
trical and the top portion was leaning towards one 
side. Perhaps, the cost of dismantling the whole 
stupa and rebuilding it was too heavy even for the 
Government. 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRYSIDE 


The third place to which we motored in order 
to join local celebrations was Saraburi, 80 miles from 
Bangkok. The drive was extremely pleasant and in- 
teresting as we were able to see much of the coun- 
tryside. The road was well maintained and all along 
it on both sides were gold mohur trees which 
were then in full bloom. Saraburi is a place of pil- 
grimage as it has a temple of the footprint of Lord 
Buddha. it is situated on a picturesque hillock and 
we thoroughly enjoyed our visit. Nearby is a coloni- 
sation scheme of the Government where jungle land 
is being opened up for cultivation. We motored 
through many farms and small cottages construct- 
ed recently. 

"This visit brought out participation in the cele- 
rations to a close and all the delegates felt highly 
grateful to the Government and the people for their 
extreme kindness and generous hospitality. 

Bangkok is a splendid city with wide roads, 
beautiful buildings, commodious hotels and attractive 
restaurants. With a total population of one and half 
million, it is the biggest city in South-East Asia. 
Nowhere have I seen such wide roads as in Bangkok, 
Raja Damnern Avenue in which the hotel where I 
was lodged is situated, is almost double the width of 
Chowringhee in Caleutta. Roads are lined with well 
pruned and shapely trees. Some roads had tiny trees 
without any protecting barbed wires or fences but 
nobody seems to even think of causing any damage 
to them— not even children. Pride in being good citi- 
zens mindful of the safety of national property, i$ 
innate in the character of the Thais. After reading 
travel reports of tourists, I went to Bangkok with the 
idea of being taken about through canals as it was 
always described as a city of canals. It is true there 
are still] a number of them bisecting the city but 
they are being rapidly filled up and converted into 
roads for vehicular traffic, One good result of having 
had canals is the fact that when they are filled up, 
you get wider roads than it is possible in a town 
improvement scheme. 


The description of visitors to Bangkok that ii 
is a city of temples is very true indeed. No other 
city can boast of so many magnificent and imposing 
temples as this city founded in 1750 C.E. One has only 
to climb the “Golden Mountain" which is itself a 
stupa, situated in the centre of the city, and look 
round to see the innumerable pinnacles of Wats and 
stupas piercing the sky-line. If they are imposing 
from a distance, more so are they when one has a 
closer view. The chief distinguishing features of these 
temples and stupas are their slender shafts, ela- 
borately designed thin pillars and high ceilings 


decorated with frescoes. Garudas and nagas are the 
ominant animal motiffs in the decorative sche- 


mes, while mosaic work with bits of China, sometimes 
containing full plates and saucers as in Wat Arun 
Temple, is à common feature of the decorations. 
There are no fewer than 400 temples in Bangkok 
. City alone and among them the most meenificent, are 
* > Emerald Buddha Temple (Wat Pra Keo), Marble 
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ing Buddha Image (Wat Poh) and Te ^X thé 
Dawn (Wat Arun). They are truly superb and, a’ 
the same time, kept scrupulously clean, "DM 

As Buddhist I was gratified to find that Bud. 
dhism is prospering now as it has prospered through- 
out the centuries since its introduction in the second 
Century B.C. Figures are impressive and if they are 
an idex to the popularity and success of a religion, 
Thailand can indeed be proud of her achievements 
In 1955 there were 20,619 monasteries with 154,910 
bhikkhus! Wherever one travels, one sees beautiful 
temples, their size and wealth being a contrast t 
the modest dwellings of the inhabitants. The Gov- 
ernment contributes a fair proportion of the cost of 
maintenance of bhikkhus and the temples and, as 
discipline is strict, the bhikkhus are respected here 
more than in other countries. Another factor which 
goes to enhance their influence is the fact that ever, 
Thai, from the King down to the poorest villager, has 
to be in the monk's robes for at least a short perioc 
of their lives. This wholesome practice has nelne 
in creating understanding and mutual] regard bet. 
ween the two sections of the community. lof 


BUDDHIST UNIVERSITY ES 


There is à welcome awakening among the B 
khus and.a keen desire on their part to keep abreas 
with the trend of thoughts in other countries and tc 
obtain an uptodate knowledge of Religion, Philosophy 
and History. In order to meet this desire Mahe 
Chulalankorn Vidyalaya has recently been converted 
into a full-fledged Buddhist University. In Venerabl 
Phra Bimaladhamma, the Rector of the Universi 


nik 


the Bhikkhu students have found a most enthusiastic 
and encouraging guide. I had the honour of discuss- 
ing matters of interest to the Buddhists with him 
and L came away with the impression that he is a 
far-sighted leader. While study of Buddhism, its 
literature, history and art is the main function of 
the University, the practice of the Dhamma is not 
neglected. Unlike studies in the West where theor; 
is often divorced from practice, Buddhistic Stuc ie 
have meaning only if they become part and parcel 
of.one's being. Hence Vipassana or meditation which 
helps the developments of a complete personality h is 
not been neglected in the midst o* scholastic endea- 
vours. The Ven. Phra Bimaladhamma has set up 2 
Vipassana centre in the University premises where. 
was shown round some of the cells used by those 
undergoing training. Practitioners are drawn from. 
all classes of society and they are of different ages. 
I saw a boy of about fourteen years and the wife of. 
an Army Genera! aged about 50 years meditating 
intensely. One of the cells bore. No. 94 from which I 
surmised that there must be nearly a hundred of 
these secluded rooms for quiet meditation in this; 
modern bustling city. The Venerable Rector of the 
University is so enthusiastic about the benefits of 
Vipassana that he advised the writer to start a similar 
centre in India. There is no doubt that such inten- 
sive contemplation for at least a short period of one’s 
life is very beneficia] as testified to by several intel- 
lectuals who had undergone the tratning. E. 

Altogether I spent over a month in this beauli- 
ful, prosperous and happy country among its courte- 
ous, kindly and hospitable people and lt was with 
regret that I parted from so many old and new 
friends. Thais are a care-free, sensible and progres- 
Buddhism is part and parcel of their 
lives and they have a rallying point in their popular 


v. 
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INSIDE JAPAN 


(Continued From Page 102) 


me to do. The Supplement was 
His production — I was only 

is chosen agent, This I state 
in all humility and with the 
utmost sincerity. 


I got my abode in one of 
nost ultra-modern amongst the 
finest series of hotels — called 
Nikkatsu’; after some time 1 
was told this hotel was started 
or the rich Americans and 
nay be for Indian Princes of 
e bygone days. Obviously, it 


Was good and quite comfort- 
able. More than anything, it 
had one little Japanese garden 
bn the terrace eighth storey, 
which really pleased me im- 
nensely. It was situated just 
Mme storey down the big glass 
pane window of my spacious 
oom, The Japanese garden, 
yhich is delightful and unique 
n concept and composition was 
he first typical Japanese thing 
hat came to me as my first 
eighbour. A stone lantern 
the garden, a few trees, 
he ground filed up with 
onechips, a beautiful bam- 
Do0-made gateway, and a 
ell with a thatched roof com- 
ete with rope and bucket 
ere all that you could see 
here. It was simple, austere 
ut a dignified sight. To my 
hind, it opened the whole 
anorama of Japanese art. All 
ny free times in between run- 
ing about the city were ab- 
orbed in the contemplation of the beanty of the 
mple but almost spiritualised garden down below. 


IODERN AMENITIES 


It is popularly known that Japan followed the 
estern pattern and it is only eastern in name. I 
pject. True, when Japan found that the material 
Avancement should come through the Western pro- 
Ss they accepted the Western formula and it is 
ly since the Meiji Restoration ie. through 1860, 
at they started building up their country in that 
hion. What one sees in Japan today from the 
gle of modernism either in her big cities or in 


odern factories is nothing but the prototype of any 
estern country. You find there all the modern 
enitles and gadgets like the elevators, escalators, 
r-conditioning, T.V., street cars, cable cars, highly 
veloped telephone and telegram systems. The 
dings are as modern as one could expect with 
glasspanes, built-in furniture, and basements. 
pe numerous restaurants, night clubs, theatres, 
nemas, sport flelds—aquatic, ground or indoor, 
Ow-places and other centres of entertainments are 
you find in any modern "Western country. The 
y of Tokyo is today the second most populated city 


































GINZA IN DAYTIME — Taken from a corner 
of the Sukiyabashi crossing, this photo shows 
waves of people and automobiles coming and 
going. This is Ginza in the daytime — in the 
world's second most populated city of Tokyo. 


in the world—next to New York. I am told the fleet 
of automobiles that ply in the streets of Tokyo are 
easily one of the largest in the world, I calculated 
and found they are many times bigger than the 
total number of automobiles in India. The European 
dishes, with the cutlery and crockery that I found in 
Japan easily compare with the best in the West. The 
stores are not only many but extraordinarily big in 
size. There is one, which is so big, that one takes at 
least six hours just to go round. Mind you, they 
are full of wares; you could get in each store almost 
anything you could think of. There are tea rooms, 
restaurants, roof gardens, a small zoo, children's 
park, exhibition halls etc, etc. It is a sight for the 


gods to see. There in the stores, I first realised how 
artistic the Japanese are not only in the way they 
display the counters, but the way they pack the 
goods sold. It is said that in the olden days 
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A typical Japanese temple to be seen everywhere. 


each packing paper was painted by a notable 
Japanese painter. The famous Japanese prints 
were also used as packing papers. I do not know how 
far that is true—but I can say, the colourful and 


highly designed papers they use today and the meti- 
culous care they pack each thing with, would pro- 
voke astonishment to any foreigner. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR 


4 During the Christmas Week they would put two 
different decorations—one for Christmas present and 
the other for the New Year gift. 


Japan is the land of Buddhists and Shinto 
worshippers, but, why I do not know, they cele- 
brate the Christmas, much more jubilantly, than 
perhaps in many Christian lands elsewhere. The 


shops get an extremely gay look, the Ginza—the 
main shopping centre of all the towns of Japan—and 
particularly in Tokyo gets decorations beyond des- 
cription. The theme of the decoration is nothing but 
Western. Many newspapers write articles on this 
aspect of Japanese life and they advance, amongst 
others, one reason for being so—the businessmen 
find the Christmas Week as the peak selling season 
of the wares they produce and handle since 
there is hardly any other festivalin Japan when 
they could sell more. This is also the time when 
people’s pockets are bulging with cash from year-end 
bonuses. With the help of the screaming newspaper 
advertisements and window dressing they find it 
possible to create the buying spree amongst the peo- 
ple of the nation. Many of the Japanese would 
humorously tell you that they turn Christians for 
the Week. The crowd that I witnessed on the 
Christmas Eve would evoke astonishment in any- 


body’s mind. There again they have adopted January 
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1 as ; their New Year and the ushering in of the N 
Year they celebrate with the utmost gaiety and i) 
carefree lackadaisical and sometimes riotous f 
shion. This is the time of the year they make pre 
sents to one another and the nation gets the lo d 
spell of holidays. Almost all the business houses # 
even factories remain closed for at least four 
days, and the cities look deserted. Nearly everyor 
goes to holiday resorts—either on the seaside or ! 


fascinating pastimes with the J apanese, And her 
are quite a number of spa, hill stations and — 
sport grounds, to go to. The arrangement for co 
fortable travel is there—you get conveyance 
hotels suitable for all income-brackets in any oe 
of the country. It is said a Japanese sees his coun 
try first and then goes abroad. IC 


vá 


» 

Running almost on parallel lines to these West 

ern traits, you find the unique Eastern culture z 
traditions abounding in them. In spite of he : 
adopting the European costume and the Weste 
secretarial technique with the complete paraphe 
nalia of tables and chairs and other accessories t 
yet love to remain typical Japanese whenever ico 
possible. When they go back home after the day 
work they would take off their shoes, and squat ol 
the floor in the Eastern fashion, Hardly would yo 
notice any Western type furniture in their own hom mi 
They would not even dine on tables, they would r 
sleep on bedsteads, they would not wear anything b 
the comfortable Kimono. They would not even dris 
whisky but sake. They manufacture best of E 
beers in the whole world. It is said that Tokyo wa LE 
is best suited for the manufacture of beer. They mi 
look Westernized externally, but when a man woul 
lead his lady, he would get into the waiting car i rs 
and the girl would be expected to light the cigarett 
for her man. The woman would stay back home 
when her darling goes on his evening outings. Ther 
are clubs which are called family clube -menma 
place where you could take your wife in. Normal 
the men go alone either to a Geisha or a Weste 
type night club and get a hostess to keep company 


RELIGIOUS FERVOUR 4 


Their religious fervour is again typically ez 
ern just as their loyalty to the Mikado is unique, g 
the New Year's Day I visited the Meiji Shrine, whic| 
was thronged with numberless people in their colou r 
ful national costume. There I found people, as we 1 , 
here, with folded hands and touching them on the 
forehead throwing copper pieces, with the utmost 
verence, to the Shrine. I felt quite at home durin 
the time I was there. One has to go to Japan o 
their New Year's Day, to know if they are Eastern O 
Western. On this memorable day they all shun h 
European costume, men and women, and become on 
hundred per cent Japanese. On enquiry, I came t 
learn that during the current year there had been 
greatly increased sale of kimonos. 


e 


It was on the second of January that I visite 
the Imperial Palace, that being one of the two da 
when the gates of the Imperial Palace are throw. 
open to the public and the day the Emperor an 
Empress appear before the worshipping people. Oh 
what a scene! There having been a case of stam oec | 
in the past the police very rigorously regulated tk 
crowd—and, thank God, I could get in. There was 


big lawn and a beautiful but simple rostrum. On ti 
rostrum appesred the Heir of the Gods as the Jape 
nese believe the Emperor to be and the entire crow 
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ih 3 wall decorations of the tombs of Beni Hassan 
E At this stage artists are no longer painting 





B 
or themselves to-satisfy their natural aesthetic 
rge—but have grouped themselves as a special class 
Sem workers, offering their skill as painters 
and designers for the benefit of society, to cater to 
the needs of religious beliefs, to decorate the temples 
à of the gods or to provide utensils for religious 
‘wor rst ip. 
'ULPTURAL ART 


ES -. In the branch of Sculptural Art—the most re- 
me arkable masterpieces of pre-historic times are 
In aages of Mother-Goddesses—and of Fertility-cults 
(Venus of Ludendroff, Austria), the Mother-Cult 
figures of Mohenjo-Daro (2500 B.C.), the Cretan 
8 E e-goddess of ivory and gold (1500 B.C.), the 
ro — of the later cult-images of Greece (Hero 
| E Samos, "Apollo" of Tanae) To the superbly 
)numental rank belong the rows of colossal por- 
nits of Kings of Egypt (Middle Kingdom, 2260— 
| 90 B.C.), the Great Sphinx of Gizeh and the Ossiris 
Pe ‘columns at Thebes—which inspired the great hunting 
a Reliefs of the Assyrians (3000—600 B.C.) and the 
gigantic human-headed Bulls carved in marble by the 
rsian sculptors of Darius at Persepolis. 


SCULPTURE ‘IN CHRISTIAN ERAS 


= During the Christian centuries, when these 
chools of sculpture were flourishing, the artists were 
rorking under the direction of priests and kings, with 
Eon they had identical religious beliefs and similar 
‘Social and political ideals. They could not have pro- 
E iced such great masterpieces pulsating with higher 
thoughts and emotions, if the artists considered them 
a is merely mercenary jobs--' 'pot-boilers'" executed at 
the dictates of religious and political leaders, Yet 
m nar ny of the gigantic architectural monuments of 
Egypt, Assyria and Persia were very probably ex- 
€ cuted by forced labour—sometimes ill-paid by dicta- 
tors who commissioned the erection of these oeauti- 
fi | edifices. It is said that the Taj was built by ill- 
paid or slave-labour. On the other hand, the King 
3 ds nha Deva of Orissa emptied his treasury of 
Sixteen years' revenues—to pay for the wages of 
abo ut "1200 Sthapatis who worked incessantly for 
Seve years to build the Sun-Temple at Konarak 


EEK SCULPTURE 


E ay Let us now turn to the culture: -areas of the 
A el as in Greece. In this fertile art-centre, the 
mw produced for a period of at least six hundred 
s (600 B.C. to 100 B.C.) a large volume of mas- 
te! cH in marble, bronze and terracotta which 
ve excited the wonder of the world and which 
ha ve inspired and stimulated all the later forms of 
rt in Europe. Never has the human form been 
ested with such sweet and serene forms of beauty 
— -the gods and goddesses of the Greek 
° Olympus The great schools of Greek sculpture 
irose from the necessity of the Temple worship of 
he Greek people and the practice of offering votive 
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mon people—which kept the Greek sculptors busy 
th ough six hundred years. | 
The chief centres of 1 'eligious worship was in 
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the Doric temple of Zeus at Olympiya (460 B.C.) of 
which the images of Athena and Zeus were made by 
Phaedias, the greatest master sculptor of Greece. 
Another form of sculpture which became very popular 
was the portraits of the athletes and winners at the 
Olympic games which were preserved and comme- 
morated at the national shrines of worship. The 
finest productions of the classical period. are repre- 
sented by the broken fragments of the great archi- 
tectural sculptures of the Parthenon (Temple of 
Aegina) familiarly known as the Elgin Marbles (now 
in the British Museum). Unfortunately, the finest 
masterpieces of Greek Art and Architecture have 
perished—but Greece lives in her ruins and lives 
gracefully in her animated Marbles. Greek painting 
is only represented in the decoration of the painted 
Greek vases which depict all phases of Greek 


life and provide valuable records of her rich 


history. The aesthetic talents of Greece have 
also left brilliant records in the masterpieces of 
Terracottas and Greek coins of many centuries. After 
the fifth century the story of Greek Art is one of 
decadence—temporarily held in check by the genius 
of Praxiteles (typically represented by “Hermes” and 
“Apollo Belvedere”) — but in the Colonia] Art in 
Asia Minor of the Hellenistic Age (330 to 146 B.C.) 
the Greek genius comes to a tragic termination with 
the Roman conquest of Greece (146 B.C). The 
Graeco-Roman period vainly trying to imitate and 
recover the Greek ideal of Beauty is one of the 
darkest spots of European Art. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART 


From this slough of despond the Art of Europe 
was rescued by the inspiration and demands of a 
New Faith in the preaching of Jesus Christ and his 
disciples. Under the stimulus of the New Faith a 
briliant chapter was opened by the pages of Early 
Christian era (100 to 300 A.D.) and the Byzantine Period 
(300 to 1453 A.D.) producing brilliant creative work 
in church-building and Icon-Painting in a new style 
of Art saturated with the sincerity of deep religious 
devotion. In the reign of Justinian (527-565 A.D.) 
Christian Art reached a climax which found expres- 
sion in all branches of Fine and Applied Art, build- 
ing and decorations of Churches, Frescoes and Mosaic- 
paintings, Illustrated Mss, Reliqueries and Church 
furniture and in a superb school of Icon-Painting 
which penetrated to Russia. According to Clive Bell 
"Byzantine Art was superior to anything that was 
to come—but also to the very finest achievement of 
the greatest ages of Egypt, Crete and Greece", 


CHURCH-INSPIRED BUILDING ART 


After the close of the Byzantine Period about the 
Sth century, Europe was over-run by the invasion of 
the Goths and Vandals, who swept away the Art of 
Christian Europe and plunged all forms of culture in 
the obscurity and negation of the Dark Ages. From 
this period of inactivity, Gothic Christian Art raised 


. eulture to the level of a new life and renewed activity 


organised by the leaders of the church—who inspired 
a new system of Temple-building associated with all 
forms of Art—required by the worshippers in the 
church, In the age (1150—1550 A.D.) the Gothic 

(Continued On Page 112, 
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was thrown into paroxysms of emotional outbursts. 
Many amongst them knelt down and quite a number 
lay prostrate on the ground, It seemed to me in 
eourse of the next few years MacArthur's attempt to 
make the Emperor only a titular figurehead would 
be completely frustrated. You go on. occasions like 
this, and know how loyal and reverentia] the Japa- 
nese are towards their Emperor. 


During my short stay, I was invited by & num- 
ber of leading industrialists either to lunch or din- 
ner, but, would you believe, none of them would take 
me either to their home or to a westernised restau- 


rant or club. 


ZAIBATSU SYSTEM 


No description of Resurrected Japan would be 
complete unless I acquaint my readers with the past 
and present of that wonderful system known as the 
Zaibatsu. The Zaibatsu of Japan is, in the main, the 
possession of the industry of the country—the word 
stands for the family like Mitsubishi, Mitsui, Sumi- 
tomo and others. These few houses, through a tra- 
ditional and intricate process, had ‘monopolised the 
whole trade and industry of the country upto the 
fall of Japan. Each of these houses would own an 
almost unending chain of industrial and trading 
interests from heavy engineering, electrical, chemi- 
cal, mining to even running of petrol stations, Dur- 
ing the American occupation although General Mac- 
Arthur broke this chain of monopoly, it seems now 
that the genius of Japanese industry can only flou- 
rish under this type of combines and there is pre- 
sently a tendency of realignment almost on the lines 
of business in the order prevailing in pre-war times. 
The success of Zaibatsu system perhaps is mainly 
due to the extremely submissive and loyal nature of 
the Japanese in general and due to the benevolent 
attitude, of the head of the houses, The ordinary Ja- 
panese prefer to be led and when they get a good 
leader, they give of their best and that too with the 
utmost loyalty. True, the ubiquitous unemployment 
problem is there and also the workers are not paid 
highly and still there is the process of rationalisation 
at work in industry which runs efficiently and in a 
streamlined fashion without the super-imposition of 
the cadre of supervisors in almost any factory. 


The workers of Japan fully realise that the sta- 
bility of their country would depend only on exports. 
“Export or Languish” is the slogan. So they know 
without rationalisation Japan would not be able to 
hold her own in world’s markets and for the same 
reason, they almost without a murmur accept lower 
wages. They know nobody would pay them a higher 
wage as that would again reflect on the production 
cost of the goods they turn out. During the post-war 
years, many of the leading industrialists have taken 
to manufacturing different and highly complicated 


"and technically perfected goods under licence from 


the leading firms in America. But it may be noted 
here that although they get the know-how and other 
technological information and even supply of raw 
materials from America, by their innate ingenuity 
they have been able to reduce the time of production 
and definitely the cost of production too. The repre- 
sentatives of American industry in Japan believe 
that when Japan has caught up witn the progress of 
the West as she is sure to do in the foreseeable 
future she would again go for fundamenta] research 
and produce original things. That process seems to 
have already started. 

Before I conclude my remarks on the industrial 
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Japanese match boxes have highly decorat 
labels on them. They are meant for publici 
and nobody buys them, being distributed 


front I once more reiterate that Japan has the w 
and potentiality to help India to industrialise ner 
self and if Prime Minister Kishi’s proposal mate 
lises, India will definitely get capital goods on 
ferred payment terms, 


After nearly three weeks' stay, I had to regit int 

my visiting cards. The first thing a Japanese dee 

do, after being introduced, is to offer you one of FL 
name cards and expect you to do the same, At each 
conference I remember I had to part with 3, 4 an 
sometimes 6 cards. So although I had a generot us 

supply of cards, I exhausted all of them, For the s ike e 
of novelty and to please them, I printed my card’ I 

Japanese and this was highly appreciated. : E 


The next thing a Japanese would do is to offe er 
you a hot towel to wipe your face and hands and 
cup of Japanese tea, light and without milk e i 
sugar. - 

Cigarettes are invariably there in a beauti 
container and a few boxes of match-sticks with 
highly decorative labels on the boxes, The mat ch 
boxes in Japan are meant for publicity and nobody 
buys them. I can say each box is an expression of 
the artistic mind of Japan—they are so beautiful and 

ainty 


MAN-MADE BEAUTY 


Being in Japan in winter I missed greatly he 
bewitching, kaleidoscopic charms of nature, The 
trees were more or less barren and hardly there s 


any foliage or flower. So I could perceive and fea: ist " 
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would find a place in Japan, be it a —— a recep 
tionist’s desk, a president’s office, not to speak E^ 

private residence, restaurant or place of entertain- 
ment, where you would not. find some flowers arran z~ ; 
ed in the most famous Japanese fashion call ed. 
Ikebana, in which a dry branch of a tree, a twig £ id 
a flower all combine to give the desired effect. T. ie 
philosophy of Japanese flower arrangement is t 
point one stalk to God, one to Living Being and € ni 
to Mother Earth. There are schools in Japan, « ere 
diploma on flower arrangement is regulate pd lec 
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dn 8, old cloisonne and other object d'art, They do 
not ve in an austere atmosphere and must have 
.& touch of finery in every thing, 


m 


_ Take their handicrafts, They are not only 
numerous but highly artistic and functional. The 
cottage industry flourishes in Japan perhaps only 
next to Switzerland and they are superb, Of late, 
. they are combining the modern technique and things 

ike plastics with their age-old pattern and raw. 

naterials, The functional importance of cottage in- 
T E y aS the feeder industry is also all too impor- 
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As any of the modern cities, Tokyo offers ameni- 
Mes suitable for all tastes particularly of foreigners. 
But when the Japanese themselves want to enter- 
tain in à big way they take you to their own typical 
"Japanese restaurant, When I say a typical restau- 
rant, I mean that it contains nothing that you may 
find as having an occidental touch, The furniture, 
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the sitting arrangement and the food are nothing 
but cent per cent Japanese, The decoration is unique 
and so the service too. It is popularly believed that 
the Japanese food is not what might be called tempt- 
ing, but I can only say from the fuss they make in 
any restaurant how conscious the Japanese are re- 
garding their food. Most of the Japanese restaurants 
are of specialised type, You are not expected to get 
al . kinds of food in any particular restaurant—for 
fish, if you want them to be served raw, you have to 
get to a particular restaurant—if you want the same 
fish fried, you go to another. The chef will appear 
tight before your table and start to fry those small 
fishes and serve you hot on your table, These are 
Teal delicacies, The Soya Bean sauce is one insepar- 
able thing in any Japanese restaurant. The Japa- 
nese chop-sticks usually used in restaurants are light, 
short and made of wood. So you throw away your 
chop-stlck each time you have used them, Although 


| 
- 


there is no purdah, ladies do not come and join in 
these parties. So your host may take you to places 
where the Geisha girl will not only serve you but will 
en you and keep company. 


_ Thè idea of telling all these is to impress on 
my readers that in Japan you not only get what any 
modern Western city would offer, but something in 
addition which again you would not get in Western 
cities, And these additional Japanese traits are 
nothing but Asian and many of them smell almost 
ndian, I said at the beginning that if any of us 
ranis to go overseas and if-unfortunately he does 
10t have more than one opportunity his choice 
Id be Japan and Japan alone. 
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GEISHA GIRL 


X - 
— No story of Japan should be complete if the 
mevitable Geisha is not mentioned, They say the 
Jeisha is an institution, There are very rigid schoois 
where the Geishas are trained, Before MacArthur a 
Teisha girl was expected to get her coach at a very 
arly age of five or six years. But now I am told res- 
"Wons on age have been imposed, But stil the 
raining of a Geisha is quite methodical and difficult 
90. The whole concept of the Geisha is to offer that 
auch of feminity which a man needs in his work- 
-day life, Japan is a land of men—the family wo- 
len rarely get an opportunity to move in society. 
mw in other words, it is very seldom that they have 
n opportunity to come out and entertain their mas- 
Hine counterparts. That is the social custom. So 
len created the institution of Geisha of highly 
ted girls. There are cases when a Geisha would 

| a Minister on the. statecraft or even talk 
conomics to a financial magnate. ` 
| In modern days, the Geisha often accompanies 
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her patron to the Golf Course, They are good sin- 


gers and dancers and are very gifted in conversation. 


I need not say they are invariably pretty girls. It. 


will be wrong on anybody’s part to place them in the 
category of ordinary prostitutes that we know of. 
I can give here a warning to my readers who might 
be going to Japan that to be entertained by a Geisha 


-is quite a costly thing, 


Perhaps after I have said a few words on Geisha 
I should come to the serious side of the Japanese 
life. Since the object of my visit to Japan was to re- 


-port on Renascent Japan to my countrymen through 


a supplement of Amrita Bazar Patrika, 1 had to meet 
journalists, industrialists, members of Japanese Goy- 
ernment and social and cultura] workers. Being a 
complete stranger to the country I first contacted, as 
I have said, Mr. John Taji of Pan-Asia and along with 
him paid a visit to our Indian Embassy, Mr. B, R. 
Sen being away the then Charge d'Affairs Mr, G. J. 
Malik received me. I was eventually introduced to 
Mr, P. Dass, the Press Attache, Mr, D, Hejmadi, the 
Commercial Secretary and Mr. V. Narsiah, Commer- 


cial Attache. There I first unfolded my object and 


sought their co-operation. I knew there was no 
short-cut to success of my mission and I was pre- 
pared to go the hard way. Needless to reiterate how 
I received an open-arm welcome from them: and 


promise of active support, Since that time it was my | 


pleasure to receive in advance a schedule of my 


appointments for the next few days for contacting 


the high and the mighty. Besides fixing up appoint- 
ments the Indian Embassy went so far as to arrange 
a cocktail to introduce me to the leading members 
of industry and Government, I had thus the proud 
privilege of coming in close contact with all the 
leading people of Japan, It would be a travesty of 
truth if I did not mention the wonderful service and 
co-operation I received at the hands of ‘Dentsu’, the 
Number One advertising agency firm of Japan, 
There was hardly any call made by me which did 
not require interpretation. Although English is com- 
pulsory in the Secondary Schools of Japan by the 
time the Japanese grow in age they manage to for- 
get to speak English. So the question of interpreting 
my talk was a necessity in almost every case, 


NEAT & CLEAN 


‘Like any progressive country Japan is clean. 
The more have I been seeing the progressive coun- 
tries of the West and the East the more am I getting 
converted to the concept underlying the age-old 
saying “Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” If we do 
not go to the temples and pray to God, let us at least 
keep our places clean, neat and natty to evoke the 


blessings of God. One could hardly believe looking at 
Tokyo proper, that the Japanese do not like apart- 


ment houses, but beyond the border of any metro- 


politan city you would hardly find an apartment 
home in Japan, The Japanese love their frail little 
cottages and the tiny gardens. The buildings are. 
made primarily of wood and bamboo and the walls 
of paper obviously to reduce the weight and the 
cost. Japan is highly susceptible to earthquake, that 
ls why, perhaps they have evolved this type of 
building construction. The rooms are mostly bare, 
with the exception of a flower vase and a scroll or a 
picture, which gets rotated as the season changes. 


The Japanese hotels or inns never look like an 
hotel, you have all the amenities and the atmos- 
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^ standard of living by providing better 
--. all 


Prívate Enterpríse 


-CONSTRUCTION IN DUSTRY | 


By A. N. KERR, Engineer 


HE construction of housing in 
India has traditionally been and 
still is the responsibility of pri- 
vate enterprise, which under- 
takes to construct housing in res- 
ponse to need, The Government 
does not regulate or control the 
production of housing for the 
| purpose of offsetting fluctuations 

of economy. Housing construction to meet the cur- 
rent needs in our country is at present more than 
75 per cent of our total product, Therefore a subs- 

- tantial increase in housing construction either by 
Government or by private enterprise is necessary at 
present to meet the acute shortage of housing prob- 
lem. Our emphasis should entirely be on raising the 
housing for 





In a free world, the house is the heart of free- 
dom. It should be the main objectiye of Indian fami- 
Hes to own their own house. To every human, home 
ownership signifies security, stability and social 
status. The Government is required to respect the 
-rights of the people in their homes and private lives. 
However, within its clearly defined sphere of autho- 
rity and responsibility, the Government should en- 
deavour to strengthen and support the opportuni- 
ties of all people to improve their standard of living, 


of which housing today is perhaps one of the most . 


Important. In the matter of housing, our Welfare 
State is now paying special attention to providing 
houses for low-income groups. There are 54 million 
houses in our rural areas, of which a considerable 


" 4nmumber requires reconditioning, In urban areas 5,000 


units have so far been completed by our Govern- 


=» ment, though it is a small beginning indeed, Accord- 


ing to the statistics our Government, is trying to build 
about 9,800,000 urban houses during five years from 
1956 to 1961. This was estimated to cost Rs. 1,250 
crores, on a conservative reckoning. But in regard to 
rural housing the Government could not touch the 
fridge of the problem. If they confined their efforts 
only to improving 541 lakh units of houses in rural 
areas on the basis of, say, Rs. 100|- per every unit 
and. Rs. 250|- per house building materials alone, the 


A ~ 


labour required being given free by the villagers, 


E. mx 2 


the cost would be Rs. 512 crores, The Government is. 


to meet this responsibility by helping to 
maintain healthy economic conditions within the 


framework of free communities and free enterprise. 


This is the philosophy of housing community and 
economic growth that we are going to establish in 

 . our country. 

— NATIONAL HOUSING ACT NEEDED 

⸗ Private enterprise is the system that everybody 
believes in because it serves best and is consistent 
with the people's belief that Government must be 
the servant of the people—not their master, not 
Sven the zieuefactor. Y to whom mer must look for the 
SUN yo a 

























blessings of life. The course we followed for many 
years is not what we should do now. The Govern- — 
ment should pass a National Housing Act, the aim * 
and object being “the realization as soon as feasib 
of the goal of a decent house and a suitable living 
environment for every Indian family, thus con ri- Ya 
buting to the development and re-development . 
communities and to the advancement of the grow J 
wealth and security of the Nation,” — 


To achieve this goal, certain aids should | be. 
provided by the Government to stjmulate and facili- 
tate housing construction by private initiative. They - F 
should not be direct undertakings of the Gover 
ment. These aids should be designed in such a way p 
as to help private enterprise operate most —— | 
or to supplement the resources of local communitie: 
in undertakings which would otherwise prove too 
for them, As a background for understanding ine 
Indian housing economy today, I should like n 
mention some of the principal aids of the Go 
ment that are not available .for housing and 
relationship to the people and to private enterprise, | 

As in many countries today house D 
was one of the difficult financial —— Th cre- 
dit needs for house mortgages were met adequately 7 : * 
Private buildings societies had operated in India for 
half a century. They were mutual groups organised fe: 
to pool savings or financed by insurance companies - 
and banks which were used to finance the purchase — 
of house, development of lands etc, However, their a 
resources were insufficient to withstand fluctuations | x 
in the economy. ER 


The house loan bank and insurance companies s 
were set up to provide flexibility in mortgage credit 
by making advance to the private building enterpri- — 
ser and also giving guarantee to shareholder — 
tors against loss, Today, this loan banking system 
has gone and funds are now not available for house ^ 
financing in our communities, As a result the 

vate house building has been greatly handicapped id 
enlarge * operations. a | 


COVERNMENT'S ROLE & SECOND PLAN " 


Though our Government first entered the 
housing field in a significant way by taking action to  - 
make capital funds and subsidies more readily avail- 
able it is still in the principal channel through ~ 
which it undertakes to assist and maintain the 
housing market. I would like to mention here that — p 
during the First Five-Year Plan 103 million urban © 
houses are estimated to have been constructed E 5 
600,000 units in the private sector and the remaining . 
through various Government and public autho: an 
The corresponding estimate for the Second Fi » 
Year Plan is 1.0 million units of which 800,000 v ráj 
may be constructed by the private sector, But it is x 
pity that even 50 per cent of the Government estimate - 
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(Continued From Page 109) 


ed housing programme had not yet been completed 
either in tenements or in urban houses. 
"In this respect I think the Government's atten- 
tion should be drawn to the question of agreement 
_ between the Government and the party praying for 
loan and the mortgage deeds, It is very doubtful 
that the employers, private enterprise and local 
bodies will avail themselves of this opportunity dur- 
"ing the next Five-Year Plan. The reason why much 
had not been achieved during the plan period in this 
direction is that the rules regarding the agreement 
form and the mortgage financial deeds etc. etc., 
were too rigid for securing loan and subsidy. 


I may suggest that the Government should un- 
dertake a mortgage credit insurance programme 


whereby, the Government insures a mortgage lender . 


against loss. This should apply both to rental and 
sale housing. This plan features long-term low- 
interest mortgages to be based on sound economy 
with a relatively small down payment. The pur- 
chaser through moderate monthly payments of pe- 
riods of as long as 35 years can repay both interest 
and principal. The interest rate plus insurance pre- 
mium should not be more than 3 per cent to 5 per 
cent, I think this form of amortized mortgage should 
now be introduced in India for all house loans in 
order to solve this acute housing problem of India. 
If the security and assurance of the availability of 
mortgage credit were provided by this type of amor- 
tized financing private house-building would have 
been able to greatly enlarge its operation. 


If this programme was self-supported through 
insurance premium paid by the borrowers and the 
costs and losses were met through reserves generated 
from the premium, the programme would involve no 
cost to the Government, Therefore liberalisation of 
the rules framed under the provision of the agree- 
ment with regard to interest, payment of subsidy, 
repayment of loan, mode of payment and other in- 
‘equitable things is necessary in order to make the 
scheme successful in the National housing scheme. 
As we are not concerned with the individual house 
and house owner, we also have some problems in- 
volving the community of house in our towns and the 
metropolitan cities which are the nerve centres of 
our modern economy and which create the environ- 
ment in which most of our people must live. 


REASONS FOR LIMITATION 


The scope of publie housing programme has 
been rather limited since under our system of private 
building large aggregates of capital are available 
from private financial concern or financial institu- 
tion for the erection of single or mass housing. Pre- 
viously insurance companies had invested substan- 


o 


© tial amounts in building projects and building 


- 


owners, also in developing the lands to prevent 
neighbourhood deterioration which eventually causes 
slum areas, as well as taking action to eliminate 
existing slums. This is the way in which our private 
enterprise system worked. But as soon as the insu- 
rance companies were taken over by our Govern- 


= ment there was no scope for private enterprise to 


launch on any gigantic and complex housing indus- 
= ae It has been enough, I hope, to indicate the na- 
ture of that role. It is one of assisting and facilitat- 
ing, not directing, of providing an environment in 
which private enterprise can play the largest part 
possible in meeting our housing needs. The housing 


— Shortage became even more serious when millions of 























































refugees migrated to our country. As a result, th 
nation was faced with the biggest housing task ` in 
its history, Despite the dislocation caused by parti i 
tion our private enterprise quickly switched on. rom 
a war economy to a peace economy. It was extreme y 
successful in the way of helping solve our — ing 
problem. But today private enterprise is being s 
tered and it suffers due to non-availability of cé 
tal from insurance companies and other inves 
shortage of steel and non-availability of ceme nt, 
sharp rise in prices of coal. In spite of the huge deve- 
lopment programme in our country, transport is s stil 
the bottleneck in this industry. Pa 


CEMENT AND STEEL CONTROL 


In India there are thousands of projects start ai 
ed without a complete survey of material resources 
of this country and even the most priority pro ects 
are also hindered in execution due to want of these 
vital materials. It is obvious that in order to lay 


1 xe 


good concrete for a particular project a cu. E- 0: 
cement consumes 2 cu. ft. of sand and 4 cu. ft. 
aggregates are required. It also very often nep 
that permits for cement and steel are issued to i 

consumers, almost five to six times in quantities 
greater than actual availability of these mater ae 
our country. The authorities issuing these permits 
are not aware of the actual stock position or pro iuc- 
tion capacity in our country with the result that a 
wild goose chase takes place for the acquisition of 
these materials leading to a very undesirable prac- - 
tice. This practice is being continued throughout our 
country, 


The present system of controlling cement ar d 
Steel by the Government is one of the greatest set. 
backs for private enterprise in the housing ind A 

I can boldly say this control means that the - 
Government is indirectly helping the black market 
which is so harmful to the national well-being. To- — 
day the Government have become the biggest pur- 
chaser in the construction industry and as such are | $ 
using more cement and steel, Cement and steel] are E 
thus not being properly utilised in the National re- - 
construction. This, then, is the way in which spe- 
cially cement is being sold to the open market, And . 
the black market stil prevails in our country not 
only in regard to cement but also in other spheres. F 
I may mention here that a few months back any 
person could get cement at Rs. 6|- per bag from the — 
open market though it was controlled. But- ‘today's 
after the Government's further restriction in this re- 
gard cement is being sold to the open market abo 
Rs. 15/- per bag. The question naturally arises h 
this cement comes into this open market where p 
controlled, Here I have only given the outline of 
Government's role in the matter of restriction of ce 
ment and steel in our construction industry. I thi nk 
the Government should liberalise their policy and 
help the private enterprisers in house building ini 
try and thereby help in making good citizens, Bett 
living and better housing make a good citizen. 


HOW U.S. SOLVED PROBLEM 


a 
Therefore I earnestly plead with the Govern- | 

ment that further liberalisation towards the control - 
of cement and steel is necessary in order to stop 
this black marketing, and that they should help the x 
private enterprise by giving them loan capital on — 
suitable terms and controlled materials—private en- 
terprise which carried the major burden of our Na- 
tional housing shortage in the past. It is a fact 1 t ved 
Government alone cannot solve this housing problem 
in India. If they try to do it, it will take years to com n me. 
I may mention here that housing shortage bece me : 3 
very acute in U.S.A., when millions of war vete 
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. Cathedral became the highest expression of the Age 
à  —the centre of activity of the whole people—where 
= all the inhabitants of a city gathered to take part in 
= the periodical Christian celebrations — Christmas or 
_ the Easter, or to witness the Mystery Plays arranged 
by the Church Fathers. 
B The best representatives of Gothic Art survive 
_ in the Cathedral cities of Paris, Amiens, Chartres, 
- Rouen, Rheims and other northern cities of France 
. and of Germany. Not only architecture but all kinds 
_ of religious and secular sculpture, stained glass, 
_ tapestry, illumination of the Sacred Manuscripts and 
— Miniatures were inspired by the Monk-Artists of the 
- Gothic Cathedrals, from which sprang the guilds of 
_ Artists, specializing in each department of Art, 
guided by regulations, which kept the standard of 
_ productions on the highest level of perfection in 
= which there was no room for slovenly or careless 
. work. The impulse of these productions of Gothic 
Art was the fundamenta] religious faith of the artists, 
— dedicated to serve the devotion of the Christian Faith. 
— ‘To the guilds of Gothic Artist,—''"Work was worship" 
= in the truest sense. They worked not under the 
dictates of Kings or private patrons, but under the 
- dictates of their own spiritual faith, 


.. RENAISSANCE MOVEMENT 


But by the 14th century the tide of real Gothic 
_ Art began to ebb away and its place was taken by the 
. movement of the Renaissance (Rebirth) in Italy 
- (1300—1600 A.D.. Two aspects of this movement 
— stand out prominently—the delight in life and the 
- enthusiasm for classical antiquities. From the service 
- of God, Art was diverted to the service of man, And 
— in spite of the fact that some of the Popes engaged 
è talented Artists to decorate the walls of the churches 
= and ostentatious mortuary monuments of the Popes, 
= the artists and the common people had very little 
faith in religion or spiritual life. The people of the 
— Renaissance turned away from the religious thoughts 
. ef the Gothic Age — oriented toward life of the 
- future,—and turned to a realization of the value of 
_ the present for its own sake and to a vision of the 
- joy and the beauty of this life. It introduced an age 
(et scientific research and invention discounting all 
+ expressions of emotion—tbe life-blood of Art. 













x 
E In the realm of Art—the improvement was not 
E in a sincere and impassioned expression of the human 
— goul—but in scientific and intellectual discovery of 
the techniques of painting, of the Laws of 
Perspective and of Optics—and the invention of the 
3 = performance of the chemistry of colours leading to 
E the birth of oil painting. A critical re-appraisal of 
ad the values of Renaissance Art by the best critics and 
f ; historians of modern times has led to a complete 
~ repudiation of the so-called aesthetic significance of 

Renaissance Art. And our Modern Movements in 

Art have begun by ignoring the Art of the 

Renaissance and by going back to the Art of the 


Middle Ages, picking up the great traditions ot 
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Gothic Art in all its phases. According to the highest 
authorities on Art-History, the whole art of the 


Renaissance is of no aesthetic significance being 
empty of any manner of spiritual belief, 


ARTIST A CREATOR 


The position of Artist apart from his produc- 
tions of Art stands on an independent footing. An 
Artist is an individual, burdened with the urge to ; 
create. The creative impulse 1s a mysterious element 
in human personality. The Artist is a man with 
something very urgent to say. His nature leads him 
to explore constantly new aspects of truth. Having 
understood some aspects of truth—he longs to give 
complete expression to the excitement of feelings or 


. thoughts that the discovery arouses in him. His 


desire for expression, therefore, contains two 
elements — first the wish to express what is true, 
secondly, the wish to give this truth full and perfect 
expression through his skill, craft or technique, The 
true Artist is his own keenest critic, his own judge 
and as such he must wrestle with his own doubts, 
fears and inadequacies. In the word of Katherine 
Mansfield, the ambition of all artists is "to create 
something, to write something — that will be. worthy 
of that rising moon—that pale light". A conceivable ` 
perfection of expression is at the very root of all 
artistic effort. Walter Siekert argued that if this 
perfection could be achieved Art would come to an 
end, and he defined “Art” as the individual quality of 
failure, or the individual co-efficient of error—each 
highly skilled and cultivated craftsman, Fortunately, 
perfection in his craft remains beyond the reach of . 
every artist. i 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


(Continued From Page 111) 


returned and established new families. That nation 
was faced with the biggest housing problem in their 
history. Only 142,000 dwelling: units were provided in 
1944, but in 1950 nearly 10 times that number were 
built. In fact, more than one million new dwelling 
units have been built each year since 1949, In 1955, 
a total of 1,400,000 homes were built, Nine out of 
every ten of these were single-family structures sold 
to individual families. j 

In all they have produced about 11 million 
homes in the United States in the decade since the 
end of World War II, with virtually every brick put 
in place, every nail driven home by private workers 
engaged in private enterprise. Thus, their private 
enterprise system has shown itself capable of not 
only a tremendous volume of production, but also of 
providing a vital factor in maintaining stability in . 
their economy. Only friendly and sympathetic co- 
operation between their Government, the workers 
and employers in the construction industry is. per- 
haps the greatest single reason for this sustained | 
productivity. And 97 out of every hundred of these — 
units were built for sales or rent under private own- 
ership. All in all, of the 48 million American house- 
holds today, there are some 29 millions who own the 
homes in which they live. 

Therefore the basic function of the private eñ- 
terprise of house building is spreading house 








‘ownership to an over-growing number and  propor- 


tion of Indian families. By leaving the direction, of 

this vital activity: to the private entrepreneur who isà 

sensitive to the desires and tastes of families in his 

area, the housing is tailored to what the people want 

and what gives them their greatest satisfaction for 
eir investment, C 
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By SUDHANSU MOHON BANERJEE 


HERE was not a ray of light any- 
where, It was a black and bleak 
night, dark and dismal A deep 
Ex penetrating gloom seemed to per- 


rural surrounding. It was slightly 
drizzling also. 
: Alaka could but faintly whis- 
| per — Naru, Naren. The boy was 
sleeping soundiy and did not rise immediately, She 
had to call him several times before he was half 
awake and asked—Hallo, Mummy, what's it? 

I am not feeling well — Could you get up and 
light the lamp? 


Mother—he cried and got up wide awake by 
now. 


He was not even a teen-aged boy but even at 
that age he had seen life's storm-tossed tussles, its 
trials and tribulations. He tried to light the lamp, 
It was useless. There was no oil nor a matchbox. 

Alaka understood everything. Tears rolled down 
her eyes. She heaved a sigh. What was going to hap- 
pen to Naru after she was gone. Her heart already 
quickened, beat more fast. 

In a choked voice she said—Naru, my son, come 
near. 


Then she remembered  everybody's: injunction 
that she should not mix too much with her son be- 
cause She was suffering from a fell disease, She 
should not really risk the life of her boy. She shud- 


-~ dered at the very thought, 


Even in that piteh darkness Naru came near 
her and could feel that his mother wss silently 
weeping He put his hands on her forehead, She wes 
startled. She sobbed—Go away, don’t touch mie. Men 


= 







vade the very atmosphere of that. 
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after sometime she added—Do one thing dear, cou! 
you go out and get Mukhi auntie—Oh Naru is such 
a big brdve boy — He could go like a shot and come 
back in & minute. He won’t be afraid to go alone p 
the night, would he—— a 

Why, mother, I can go even now — didn't you 
teach me that all evil melts at the name of Him who. 
is called ‘Rama.’ I mutter that name and go. * 

He was reminded at once that if that were 80, 
why didn't his mother get well? He was praying to 
Him every night and morn with all the yearning and. 
faith of & tender heart for the recovery of his. 
mother. The old Missirji, the local Zamindar's Dur- 
wan would read Tulsidas in sing-song tone and his. 
young admirer would stop, while going that way, to: 
hear his sonorous voice, The old man was rather at- 
tracted by this young urchin's devotion and became 
his friend, philosopher and guide. He even conde 
cended one day to leave his charge at the risk of 
being taken to task by his Master and came te thelr 
house to see his ailing mother. He called her ‘daugh- 
ter’ and prayed to Ramji for her swift recovery. —. 


Naru was more interested in his stories—tales 
of Ramayana, particularly in Hanuman, Jambuban, 


Bibhisan, Kumbhakarna rather than in Ram, Laksh-. 
mana or Janki, 


: 3 

Hanuman and his mile-long tail, Kumbhakarna | 
the dragon\who would sleep for months would in- 
terest him more than any pseudo-philogophic spiri- 


tual or poetic outbursts of Missirji, or his faith in 
submission to the Divine or Ramji's will. Naz would - 
however not forget te ask—Supposing I pray to Him 


and ask Him to cure my mother, would he do it? J 


.. Missirji was a true devotee and had a burr ni 
faith, he would reply—Sure—Only you hi to p 
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“earnest, sincere and faithful in your prayer. Do you 
know what Saint Tulsi says—Light the lamp of 
 Rama's name and all will be right with the world. 
Your Krittibasa also says the same thing. I know 
something of Bengali too, 

— Yes, he remembered his Ramayana and how 
“mother would read those stories to him in the even- 
ings. But Missirji's description of the dragons was 
More realistic He was reminded of those charming 
"quiet evenings when his father was alive and they 
were so happy, hale and hearty and her mother 
looked just like a queen, why a queen, a goddess, 
"Then something snapped somewhefte.. Something 
happened Everything became distorted, dishevelled 
-and disorganised. eh; 

— . He was roused from his reverie by his. mother’s 
.voice—If you are afraid to go out, don't go. 

= . What, what does his mother think? He would 
be afraid? Never. Has he not grown older? And 
what harm can overtake him if he mutters the 
name of Rama and Lakshmana? They are enshrined 
n his heart. He remembers the story which the poet 
wrote of the brave boy who was escorting his mother 
in a palanquin through a deserted village prairie and 
fought the dacoits. Were they imaginary robbers in 
‘the child's brain? Well, if he could stow üp and bé 
as old as his father in a minute, if he could go out 
into the world, riding that magic horse which could 
-not only gallop but fly through air—Oh, he would 
have certainly gone to the Heaven's physician— that 
"God Aswini—to have his inother cured. Yes, he had 
been this morning to the village Vaid. He ‘was not 
only rude and rough to him but abused hii as well 
—Get out, have you brought my fees? Your mother 
Owes me six rupees, she would of course die, Nothing 
ean cure her but she should not leave this world 
without paying her debts. Why, she has her god mo- 
ther—that auntie Mokshada—why doesn’t she bor- 
row a few rupees from her and pay me? No, no, I 
tan’t give any more medicine—It’s useless—She’ll 
die. And let me tell the truth for once, have I any 
good medicine? No, I can’t get enough to eat, From 
where can I get those costly ingredients? It’s all bun- 
kum. What a world is this? Here I’m seventyfive 
years old, hale and hearty, fretting and fuming and 
still sticking to the world and your mother, a mere 
‘girl of twenty-nine trying to leave it at this young 
‘age. My God! Is this justice ?—Well, who's there— 
-Biswanath?— can’t do anything. Your  grandson's 
fever won't abate till another week.—Well, you won't 
Jeave till you get some medicine for your mother. 
Take it and begone. But don't forget my dues. I’m a 
poor man too and forgive me if I have said hard 
"words. After all I have to live also. Get out. 


AVE 

- . Naru opened the door and came out. He must 
get Mokshada. The village lane was not only dark 
but deserted. It was dead of night. Yes, there was 
that famous Bael tree where lived the great spirit. 
-He was the prince among them, Brahmin like, fair, 
‘and tall he would go about in wooden sandals, In 
such a night as this he would come to pay his 
homage to Siva, the Lord of all the ghosts, devils 
and dragons. Well, it was Dhiradi who told him the 
Story. Poor Dhiradi-—she was the niece of Mr. Mitra. 
She used to say—Don't you know that—Have you 
seen Goddess Durga, that ten-handed ns whom we 
worship—Siva is her husband! What? You didn't 
éven know that? You are a rustic fool of the first 
water:- whoever doesn’t know that? She looked 
askance at Muktishda. Muktish was of course much 
older than him, the son of the local Headmaster who 
also occasionally joined them in their play ground, 
and told hii with a peculiar smile—Naru is not a 
hhardboiled boy like you. Dhiradi's father belonged to 
| wi and she ~as &*;ending school there, But her 
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father suddenly lost his job and he had to come 
back to the village of his wife where his father-in- 
law gave some property to them. Muktish was then 
a student of class X and sixteen years old and Dhira 
was fourteen. Muktish was a good football player 
too. Whenever there would be à match where Muk- 
tish would play, Dhira would send for him and say— 
Well Naru, aren't you going to see the match? 


He would of course be tempted to go but his 
mother was ill and there was nobody to attend to 
her, Dhira would intervene and say—I'm going to 
auntie, you should have some relaxation and then 
added—When you come back, tell me how Muktishda 
plays, how many goals are scored and so Oh, Do you 
know I've seen Mohun Bagan's play in Calcutta? Of 
course Dhiradi also used to tell stories, He never liked 
that story of Apu and said to Dhiradi that why 
should Durgadi die. He did not want the sister to 
die. She dragged him near her and sald—Oh, what a 
good boy our Naru is—I won't not die—I want to live 
long and Muktishda—She became red in the face. 
She could not tell more. Yet she had to, She had an 
accidental fall while going to the pond to clean the 
utensils. No doctor was called, neither any arrange- 
ment could immediately be made to send her to the 
hospital When after the lapse of a few days the 
case became critical and she had to be sent to the 
district hospital, twelve miles away, then She had 
developed secondary pneumonia too. The doctor who 
was a young man newly turned out from the Medical 
College had remarked: "It was criminal to send her 
without light to the pond. Those responsible should 
be whipped." Yes it was want of light that caused 
the accident. If there were light, Dhiradi would not 
have died—and she did not want to die: Muktishda 
who had promised a torch to him and who has now 
gone to Calcutta to study has stopped coming home 
after that unfortunate incident. If he had given 
him the torch he could at least have seen his mo- 
ther’s face, Will his mother live? 


He hurried and stopped at the door steps of 
Mokshada. She must have been deep asleep. 


Grandma, grannie—His voice wag feeble. There 
was also afi uncanny fear lest some unseen denizen 
of the other world should fancy to show itself to 
him. Of course he was bold enough and was en- 
trenched in the talisman but he was particularly 
airaid of those whining female spirits, 


At last Mokshada got up. She was angry that 
at this hour of the night her sleep should be dis- 
turbed. She thought that there was a call for her. 
She was a professional midwife and these “ women 
would not have any time sense to get their labour 
pain. Such interferences with her rest, however, were 
not unusual. 


So she got up with the flood of choicest billings- 
gate at her beck and call. After all, she had passed 
fiftyfive, though she still maintained her active life 
and was physically fit. 


She opened the door and stood aghast at see- 
ing Naru—wWell, what's the matter? 
Mother's not well, 


She understood. Last year, when the flood came 
Alaka was down and had contacted a hacking 
cough and a low fever. That was the signal. Well, 
her husband too had followed the same path. He 
was & minor school teacher—What could he do: The 
poor man’s privilege of spitting blood was not de- 
nied to him. He died a poor man's death, unfed, un- 
honoured, unsung. The wife was following the same 
course. What would this stripling of a boy do? 
There was none to look after him either on the 


father’s or the mother's side. Poor boy, Well, Alaka’s — 
He “had quarrelled- 


husband used to struggle hard. 
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with his family over Alaka and had come here. Now 
all has ended. 
She hurried—Come along, Naru, | 
Naru said—Grannie, take lantern, we have no 
. light. 


She thought— Yes, light, more light. Every- 
where, in every nook and corner light is needed. 
Naru walked by her side and clasped her hand 


on passing below that tree where that big spirit 


- Mokshada said—Don't be afraid, there’s noth- 
ing to fear. Darkness—Oh, that is our precious inhe- 
ritance. No lieht, no water, only deserted villages, 
ruined hamlets, no shelter, no medicine, no dis- 
pensary—this is our fate. Can you bring some light 
and fire, burn these all Let there be a clean sweep, 
Do you know I had been to the big city of Calcutta. 
What a light! But what is the value of light outside 
if we don't have it inside. You must bring light, 

Naru. 


Naru interjected—Do you know grannie, my 
mother told me that my real grandma, her mother, 
died of snake bite because there was ho light and 
my grandpa ie. my mother’s father— 


Mokshada suddenly stopped him  short—Your 
mother seems to be a queer girl—Why does she talk 
of all these uncanny things; come along quick. . 

: ^ * ^9 Li 


Chatterjees were a respectable and  well-to-do 
family of the locality They had farming lands, good 
cattle and those were the days of plenty. The two 
brothers Bamacharan and Shyamacharan were gt- 
tached to each other. The elder brother arranged a 
nice wedding for the younger one. The young cou- 
ple were deeply attracted to each other, but as 
years rolled on there was no child to bless the union. 
All means were tried, even divine intervention was 
sought but to no effect. When everyone had given up 
hopes Alaka came. When she was about two years 
old the tragedy happened. The husband and wife 
were retiring for the night. She had said—Well, let 
me get a light and put the mosquito curtalin. He had 
replied— Well, come along, no curtain is necessary. 
The night is warm. As she was gettinp into the cot 
in the darkness, she felt a bite. She cried — Some- 
thing has bitten me. He at once got a light and 

* found—Yes—it was the King Cobra himself. Nothing 
Could be done. ! 


|| 


< The tragedy was too much with Shyamacharan 
who instinctively retired to his shell and became al- 
most a recluse. Even the little daughter, so dear to 
him, could not hold him. He got initiated by a Tan- 
trik Sadhu, took to saffron clothes, began spiritual 
exercises. He selected a sheltered nook on the roof 
of the house where the stairs ended and used to sit 
there for hours. meditate and drink This Was a new 
habit which he acquired. He would say that his spt- 
ritual endeavour was to bring down Light. On cer- 
tain days as on Tuesdays or Saturdays he would go 
to the village crematorium and spend the night 
there in spiritual exercises. 


Mother, Mother, Tara, Tara, Light, Light— _ 


these were the slogana he would shout in season and 
out of season whether at home or outside. 


- Bamacharan and his wife looked after the 
household and Alaka grew up along with their child- 
rn. Months and years passed. Shyamacharan did 
not change or budge an inch His daily routine fol- 
lowed the same chalked out course, Presently a ru- 


mour began to take shape that Shyamacharan had | 


taken a Bhairabi as his spiritual companion and she 
was no other than Mokshada, a low caste widow, 
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young and good-looking. Bamacharan at first did | 
not attach any importance to these rumours but 16 — 
grew in intensity and when people began to be inquil- — 
sitive, he called his brother one day and remonstrated | 
with him—I can understand your so-called. spiritual 
exercises but too much mixing with a low caste wo- - 


Narv said ‘Grannie take lantern we 
have ao light" Naru walked by her 
side "claspiag her hand.................- 


! 


man and for those matters a young attractive wo* — 
man, is no good. You're not old. You must take —. 
care. Better marry again and settle down, You cant — 
fight against fate. | E 


What!—Shyamacharan shouted and he left the - 
house in a rage and pever returned. " 


Bamacharan and his wife were mortified Peo-  . 
ple now openly linked Mokshada's name with him. . 
One day he went over to her place to find out the  - 
truth Not only Shyamacharan had not eloped with — 
Mokshada she knew nothing about him and wept 
when the news was broken to her Her mother Su- - 
khada was a village midwife by profession. She was  .- 
an expert in delivery cases. She was also a good  — 
nurse. Many new-borns and their mothers had rea-  — 
sons to be grateful to her. The daughter also was  - 
proficient in these arts and served as ber mothers: —— 
assistant She was married at the age of five and at 
seven she was Widowed Though convention allowed 
her a substitute husband, if she chose to take one, — 
she never did. "m 
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Sukhada reported with tears In her eyes that  — 
about a year ago Shyamacharan had one day been  — 
to their place in the early morning and told her . 
that he had dreamt that in his Tantrik exercise the  - 
particular dust from a low caste maiden's hoüse was . 
of much efficacy. It's merit would be trebled if a 
young girl of certain description who was married, - 
yet unmarried, would hand it over to him for seven: . 
days every month from the seventh day of the new 
moon, for seven months. He would sanctify it’by — 
mantra and yantra and sit over it in meditaü on, On - 
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. the last day the girl herself was required to assist 
. him in the final worship. He said Mokshada was the 
— right girl, Yes, we could not refuse him. He was so 
insistent and after all it was a matter which con- 
. ferred religious benefit, | i 
— .  Bamacharan came back F tears in his eyes. 
_ His wife was a little angry with Mokshada. Years 
- passed and every one forgot the incident and even 
— himself was forgotten. But Mok- 
. Shada’s name and fame grew. She was a woman of 
- parts and she was considerate, wiling and helpful. 
. Nobody dared slander her or say anything against 
. her; she was frank, free and outspoken, 
. . _ Alaka was almost panting when they reached 
. the house. With great effort she could say—Every- 
- thing is dissolving, auntie, I can't see, I can't talk, 
j I can't hear. Do you know he was here, Naru's 
— father—he told me why I had no vermilion mark 
. on me. He asked me to come with him, Auntie, what 
Tears were rolling down her cheeks. 
Don’t cry, my girl—Naru will be upset. 
— Auntie, what about Naru—I can’t die in peace. 


"- 


-— . Mokshada had some rudimentary knowledge of 
- how to feel the pulse. She examined her and be- 
came graver still. She had brought with her a dose 
Of musk and makaradhwaja and pounding it witn 
. honey she gave it to Alaka and then she told Naru 
. to look after his mother till she came back. 

.  . Everything was over before dawn. Once again 
before passing into the great silence she entreated 
- Mokshada to look after Naru, I'm giving him over to 
_ you. I know you're more than a mother to me. 

- . . Mother — Mokshada shivered — Motherhood — 
a stamp of eternal values, She was more than re- 
- eompensed, - Nr 

. . . Alaka's last words to Naru were—Don't cry, my 
. boy. Auntie will look after you. Be brave, don't forget 
- to light a lamp—Light and more light, | 

- . Nobody knows what these last words of the 
— dying woman conveyed. Was it a physical „hunger 
— when senses were failing or 

: 3 E. + J * ^ 

—— Eighteen years after when the curtain rose 
. again it was noticed that youngster Naru was now a 
- man of twentyfive with liberal education and an 
- young electrical engineer of repute. 

-—— Mokshada had kept her word. All that she 
- earned by her profession was utilised for his educa- 
- tion. She could do it through the active help and 
--ec-operation of-a few of her liberal-minded clients. 
~ The majority was against her and thought 
_ that she was wasting her hard-earned money on a 
- parasite who being a Brahmin's son would not, when 
he grew up, even condescend to look at a member 
-of the most degraded community, much less to help 
Aer. She was adamant. She was warned that in her 
- old age she would have to repent for having spent 
- SO much money on his upbringing which could have 
been saved for her own use then. She laughed and 
-said—Naru was not a boy of that type. He would 
surely look after me, Others shrugged their shoul- 
. ders and said— Wait and see. The poison dart— 

-— Poison also becomes nectar if you know to 
. churn it, well—— 

— Naru was an intelligent and clever student. He 
- passed the examinations brilliantly, was selected 
- for an Overseas scholarship. His one ambition in 
-life was to become an Electrical Engineer—his mo- 
. ther's death bed injunction was his greatest asset 
and urge. He would bring light, more light, into the 
regions of darkness, disaster and disease. These 
- pests would vanish; would be a thing of the past-- 
t een’, More Light: External as well as internal. He 
would bring light not only over the poles and cables 
in dark hills and dales but he would focus light into 
_ the dark caverns of man’s mind also. 
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Mokshada was still alive when he gota good 
post in one of the big national power projects. She 
was as relentless as ever in reminding him of his 
mother’s last words, She also insisted that now he 
should marry and setttle down, m 

E Let me die in peace after seeing you happily 
we 

— Wait, Grandma, wait. ae 

— Wait, I’ve hardly any time left to wait, my 
dear. 
— Well, let us see, you are coming with me in 
my new station. i 

— I see, so long as your future bride does not 
come and turn me out—an untouchable. ~ 

— You, untouchable, well — 

Now that Naru was a man of means in a res- 
ponsible position there was warm welcome await- 
ing him from the members of the village and his so- 
called relations. Some came and said—Well, Naru, I 
always knew that you’d be great. You must do some- 
thing for that Intermediate failed son of mine. But 
why do you allow that Mukhi midwife to meddle 
with you? We are your nearest relations—Your own 
mother’s second cousin. Come and stay with us. And 
there’s one thing—That Mukhi was not in her 
young days a very straight and moral woman.—You 
know all the story about her relation with our uncle 
Shyamacharan—your mother’s father. 

. But he was going to retort when another well- 
wisher of his came almost running and frowned at 
the cousin who had already got hold of him—— 

Naru dear, Oh, how glad we are to see you after 
such an age. It seems the other day. Your mother 
was like a daughter to me. You must dine with us 
tonight. My brother-in-law’s daughter is here — Saili 
—and oh, she's a nice girl, reads Intermediate in a 
Calcutta College. She wanted me particularly to in- 
vite you. Please don't say No, I won't take it, 

These were the men and women who would 
not even look at him when his mother died and used 
to say—That fellow—he is being brought up by that 
Mukhi midwife—Is he a Brahmin?—No—— 

That day sitting at the Bokaro bungalow he was 
going over his past life in retrospect and thought 
what was the use of all these lakhs of kilowatt of 
power generated if the people did not profit by it by 
becoming real] men above want, above meanness in 
a true blending of inner and outer development, if 
the villages were not rationally and  scientifically 
built up from within as well as without, if rural 
electrification did not merely light the exterior of 
our benighted land, but also gave food for thought 
for further reconstruction by means of cheap power, 
if life did not flower as a full blown lotus free from 
want, rancour, disease and defeat, in the service of 
all, 


A line was to be taken over a very difficult ter- 
rain crossiug a stiff mountain. The chief was at the 
charts and the plans and sent for Naren—Chatter- 
jee, have a good look at the dotted lines. Can you 
suggest a way out, any new type of engineering 
which could avoid taking the cables over this hilly 
tract and avoid the building of an additional sub- 
station? 

Naru was at once enthused. He looked at the 
charts, made some calculations and drawings, con- 
sulted some books anà then confidently said— | 

Sir, Im prepared to take charge of this. I'l do 
like this, He explained what he meant and said—I'll 
guarantee that at least 25 per cent of the estimate 
would be saved and I'l not exceed the time sche- 
sn I have also a plan to have a new circuit sys- 
em. 

Well, my boy, this is your life’s chance. Take it. 

From that day onwards Naru walked like a 
man possessed. His energy, his patience, his perseve- 

(Continued on Page 128) — 
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HE wide blue of the sky over- 
whelmed Dipak. The first day he 
‘ame from Calcutta he was thrilled 
ny the freedom of the sky, the 
mysterious blue of the distant 
forests, the silver sand of the 
river bed flashing with every 
ripple of the tepid translucent 
: * water. It seems to Dipak that the 
flowing water with its wrapper of light reaches the 
heart of the soil and that touch of the radiant water 
transforms the soil into glittering sand. The cane 
bushes on the opposite bank were once the domain 
of wild beasts — the refugees have cleared them to 
build small abode huts. Standing close together, pic- 
turesque as an intimate scene they can afford to 
ignore the unfriendly surroundings. They know no- 
body on this side of the river, loves them. To these 
people they are aliens. To Dipak everything is new. 
He has never been here before—a medieval city built 
when refugee problems were unknown and bridging of 
rivers unthought of. New houses have grown up 
beside crumbling feudal mansions. modern blocks 
have replaced the rich villas of the indigo planters— 
to give the present shape of the town. Dipak has seen 
but had not given any thought to that. He notices so 
little naturally. 


Dipak does not bother about the city. To him the 
only reality is the river. The water is familiar — the 
lazy barges, the fishing skiff, the boats on tow, the 
women coming to bathe and taking home water all 

* day long. So well known yet how few does he know 
really? 


Dipak was bathing — it is a relaxation to fioat 
with only the head above water. This morning he 
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has vowed he won’t leave till that girl comes out of 1 
water. s 
So many come, bathe and go away. The elderly 1 
mendicant with beard and matted hair and string of - 
beads round the neck came. He lives just beyond the - 
street. After bath and prayers he carefully rubs nied 
brass bowl with sand till it shines, It is quite some~ — 
time before filling it up with good water he goes ; 
back chanting hymns. The faint echo trembles for a 3 


AEL ks a 


long time on the deserted riverside. Tired of watching | 
the big boats ferry across to the market place on the . 
opposite bank Dipak turned round to watch that | 
girl, She was still playing with water, i 


Jt was getting warmer and Dipak was losing 1 
patience. What a girl! It is nineteen days since he has . 
come. Always when he arrives he finds her with à 
gay lot of girls swimming and splashing water and — 
enjoying every moment of it. Then, one by one her — 
friends get up and leave. All her naughtiness then 
collects in the eyes. How expressive those eyes are! ; 
Hearts leap at them. un 

There is a thrill in this flowing stream, Two souls | 
facing each other across a quiet deserted expanse. | 
The snorting engine scarcely leaves a faint trail of © 
erey smoke on the northern sky. He looked beyond | 
her long black hair towards it, How selfish is civiliza- 
tion. It is tragic to spoil the charm with the 
monstrous hissing of an engine but the river never - 
objects, it scarcely minds, His eyes strayed back to 
the girl. It is a mere passing glance for Dipak is by 


ri 
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nature very timid. The next moment it passed on: 
to a bird perched on the mast of a boat standing | 
high above water. What a nice little bird. Then his. 
eyes return to the girl — this time consciously. She 
notices and lowers ner eyes to silently watch her. 
own reflection in the flowing river. ED 

What a strange girl, wonders Dipak. He is not 
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= sure what is it due to, but he upset, He has been ^ à X 
upset for the last few days. Why does this girl stay 
- 50 long in water? One day he even came very early 
E P the girl was already there. He can find no reason 
om for it. 
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B. A pair of light-winged kingfishers landed on 
_ the midstream island They will soon start diving to 
= Catch fish How lovely the fish look! Through the 
Ee clear water one can see their round eyes as they 
— lightly play about. He wondered why must the birds 
_ try to eat them up. He felt an afünity to the fish, 
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= It is funny how they try to nibble one's feet and ‘ 
— palms, 
E Still the girl stays there silent. So long as her 
_ companions are there she. floods the river with 
» Words and laughter. On such an occasion she had 
= sent a mighty splash in his direction once. Perhaps - 
_ that spray had reached his body, it certainly had 
_ touched his mind. All the water that flowed through 
. the river since then had not wiped off that touch, ` 
_ How could he forget? : | 
-. The sun was overhead. Gone were the shadows » 
- that had hugged the banks so long. It was quiet on 
- the river Eyen the birds had Stopped chirping. The 
. Stray boats have Stopped. the hot sands have halted 
_ the travellers. Even the locomotive of the Indian 
. Railways had disappeared. 
Oh it was really getting late. Dipak looked for 5 
|. a moment at the Soper of his hand, They were Any woman would have thought him a coward. 
_ sodden. Imagine then the girl's pli ht, She h een 
© in water pev Dipak EUH cdi au But —* aes pained look on her face. There was no invitation to 
- dare that girl stay on? romance, only a sad helpless expression that passed 
P Is it modesty? Perhaps she does not want to his comprehension, 
. expose to his lusty eyes her youthful grace wrapped Dipak was not sure it was not love. Has it at last 
only in the translucent folds of wet cloth. But why floated down to his life? He found it hard to keep? 
ES then had she come splashing by so near to him sq passion within the rigid bounds of decorum. 
— Often? Was that modesty? Moreover, what makes her A lonely dove chirped this red ze T 
E . Shyam Roy’s ghat. A calf bleated at the edge of lap- 
E think that Re ls greedy? Will his mere look make ping waters, Her lips quivered for a moment, Was 
__ her path slippery? Had he been bad like that there it a delusion? Or was she really going to speak? 
. were no opportunities lacking, The gir) is a mystery. Sadness deepened in the gin a m n 
— | moving towards the bank, turning bae requently 
p Dipak prepared to solve it once for all. look at Dipak, It was getting late and her look was 
b The factory siren announced noon Ooh! What gf withering scorn It was to be expected for Rad 
T tenacit i i e not made futile her long wait. Any woman would 
8 girl! Her tenacity far outstripped her age. Dipak have thought him a coward Real hy octet ll 
3 turned from watching the kingfisher towards the just go up and speak to her There was still a chance. 
= girl It startled her gaze, placid like the river, fixed The place was deserted, He could shout even if just 
- 80 long on Dipak, He felt uneasy. What was the to ask her name, oe 
_ game? In his mind he debated a point as he watch- The water now scarcely reached her thighs. She 
Bis ed the roaming fish, Did she wait every day expecting wrung a towel and gathered it round her Dipak gazed = 


* with mute admiration, at the rhythmic grace of every 
_ to be spoken to? The mystery of the girl seemed movement. All these days he had watched only the 


. almost unfathomable. What should he ask her? It eyes on a floating face but the beauty of the figure 
E own her a lone tim h was far surpassing The dark hair shone in silken 
‘and ma he has kn S Pg € yet evan the masses. The wide horizon was a fitting backdrop for 
Rame was unknown. He wondered what her name that embodied loveliness to move. 

. could be. What name would fit her? Without look- 
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E d But Dipak was startled by the pleading intensity 
ing he felt she was staring at him. Shouldn’s he of her eyes. It pathetically begged him not to look. 
Speak? One could hardly hide the heart under water He had never seen a pair of eyes more expressive of; 
— indefinitely and stare vacanti at the horizon. misery But he was already im a trance It was no 
m zx : longer in his power to look or not to look. The girl did 
Pra Dipak hardened his heart. He would wait till not turn back any more She perhaps did not have 
Er ihe girl] breaks down He would love to see those the courage to .She stood for a moment where the 
- dm id eyes surrender water fringed the slightly wet sand. then started 
TW Rpa eyes si ZA | limping. Dipak's fixed gaze slided down to her legs. 
E: The sound of splashing water brought Dipak m mae poured intense sweetness in her M amo 
— u e teet were deformed The sand was burning 
* pack to reality. He fixed his gaze on the gir] with the hot under the feet, om the girl waddled slowly on’ — 
. intentness of the midday sun which leaves no sha- to move faster on stumps was not possible. * 
_ dows on the backwaters. The splashing came near— Dipak heaved a deep sigh. 
. it was a boat going towards Azimgunj. There was a (Rendered into English by Dr. Amritamoy Mukherjee) 
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A woman of fine qualities 


tration. And to what length 
that “green-eyed monster’ jeal- 
ousy can take her may be found 
in this remarkable fiction 













.. ECLINING on a deck-chair in 
WA front of her cabin, she was read- 
ing a book, but her attention was 
Frepeatedly turning away from it. 
$4 The steamer had been set in mo- 
Ztion: the wooden  paddle-wheel 
astirred up — furious tumultuous 
8 Broars of lacerated waters. Rend- 
ng apart swarms of hyacinth, the 
ng raising sea-waves in the river- 
water which, bathed in the morning sun, glittered 
like glass powder. Fleets of fishing boats danced 
afloat spreading long nets in quest of hishg fish. 
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The story of the thriller sħe was reading had 
then got into a frightful eddy of events The bandit 
leader King Chu had decamped after committing 
three murders and seizing the dragon of precious 
emeralds. Close on his heels the Bengali detective 
Samudra Roy was speeding up his launch along the 
Irawati. At such a crucial moment somethine explod- 
ed under waters with a terrific sound Magnetic mine? 
Nothing could be made out. But the next moment 
e detective Samudra Roy jumped from the launch 


Just when hairs were to stand on ends from 
excitement, Indira Choudhuri turned absent-mind- 
ed. Covering her face with the book, she alerted her 


ears and tried to catch the words Those chirpings 
reached ner ears quite distinctly even through cease- 


* less roars of the steamer 


They were standing holding the front-deck rail, 
keeping Indira at their back. A handsome young man 


7. f 
may be a danger out of frus- 8 (C 
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' edge of his garment. A mellow-sweet fragrance float- 


‘selves, Ec 


sharply. “Again you mention them and the lobsters. 





































and a more handsome young lady, Their hairs 
fluttered in the wild wind, so did her sari and the 


ed in the air, They were wholly occupied with them= 


‘T’m so hungry, really,—it was the man’s voice. 
‘You’re frightfully greedy, Bibhas, the woman scole 
ded him, 'Didn't you eat your fill at the restaurant 
just before boarding the steamer? Won't you fall 
ill if you now eat again?’ ‘No, by no means, the 
young man protested vehemently. ‘I’m a doctor, you 
know. We never fall ill. Really, Ilu, those lobsters in 
your tiffün-carrier...... rey? * 

‘Again?’ This time Ilu or Ila rebuked him rathe 


and the tiffüin-carrier all go into the river. Nota - 
piece you'll have before ten o'clock, Doctor! A worth= 
less doctor, that's what you are! You've gut your 
M.B, only to kill people.’ | 


So reproached, Bibhas went mum. Evidently he 
was disappointed and aggrieved in respect of lobs- 
ters, ‘Pray, dear, don’t be annoyed, said Ila in & 
tender tone. "They're for you. those things, you'll eat 
them. What | was telling...... 4 R^ 

The steamer was now negotiating a bend In 
order to warn careless boats, the hooter whistled 
twice making a deep bass sound. A few words gut 
lost in that noise, the rest Indira continued fo over- 
hear with same rapt attention, Even at this ripe 
age, a pure grace of youth sighted against the voit 
and frustrated life of her own sometimes made het 
avaricious | pr. 


"Well, Ila said, ‘isn’t there a whit of romance in 
you? Youre on your honeymoon after wedding, ; 


sup pose; now you're expected to recite choicest 
poems, instead you're talking of lobsters and lobs- 
ters only!’ 


E. "You don’t understand, dissections of corpses 
have made me awfully realistic, But I do remember 
T e poems even now, but they ATOL2. ET P 


ia 


- ‘Liar!’ Ila snapped up. Then arose a short- 
lived conjugal quarrel, followed by a flash of charm- 
ng smiles, The morning sun, the river water, the 
azure sky, the roarings of waves under paddle-wheels 
—all these joined hands to make a superb piece of 
yric poem, 

| 

` Miss Indira Choudhuri, the ugly-looking school 
mistress, felt within her heart a burning sensation 
Or no particular reason. A. Suppressed sense of 
zudge flowing in the blood stream—thrusts and 
sounter-thrusts, restless as the paddle-wheel. Mil- 
lons of blood corpuscles had, as it were, rushed 
nto her whole countenance and made her feel dizzy. 
When the thrill-packed detective fiction had drop- 
ed down from her hand she could not know. 
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ppeared to have put on a new colour. The sky, the 
vind, the river water, the steamer’s whistle—all 
nese seemed to be playing a tune of sanai. The 
lorizon, inundated with the autumn sun, looked like 
veiled newly-wed bride who had appeared before 
Hem wrapped up in a saffron-coloured sari. That 
as why the waves of water played round paddle- 
Neels. And not the world alone, everybody . near- 
bout seeemed to have joined them in this festival of 
heir union. Those passengers who had lain down 
at upon the desk right in this midday or those 
iho, allured by the appetising smell of chicken juice, 
rere loitering about the butler’s room or those black- 
rnished crew who, entering into the engine's hole, 
ere pushing coal into the boiler’s rosy fire—all of 
lem were but members of this happy wedding 
arty. And so Ila took no time to make acquaintance 
ith Indira Choudhuri, the scorched-faced ugly. 

3E * * H 

., All the three were now on the deck. Conver- 
on soon became lively, Where were they going, 
ho they were, what was their occupation, who else 
ere in the family, when were they married. I am 
Ire your married life has already grown sweet, I’m 
delighted to see you two—just what you may call 
1 ideal combination, 








L. Evening had set in. A deep-red light had erim- 
med the river's bosom. It spread a net of superb 
usion over Ila's graceful face. Snatching a glance 
! her, Indira began with her story: 

_ You wanted to know how my face got so 
nt. That was merely an accident. Let's leave it. 
stead I'l tell you a story of a girl. But mind, it's 
ly a — and nothing else. There’s not a bit of 
its X 


_ Bibhas and Ila exchanged glances. They under- 
bod Indira was going to tel] them her own life 
story. The convention was that before relating 
es own life or a real incident, one must deny its 
nuineness. 

es a story and nothing else,’ Indira continued. 
begins here and also ends here—in this steamer. 
"nothing of ít should any credence be put to. 
nd, it has no other purpóse than kiling time. 

. Ia's eyes elistened in eagerness, Bibhas stared 
| with a curious look ‘Alright. tell your story 
pase.’ both replied together 


- The steamer was running at full speed. Light 
the sky was growing dimmer. The villages on 


— 






To them, the couple, the entire world now . 
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“You look so marvellous’ , 
Bibhas remarked. “exactly 
like a real picture.” 


both banks looked like pieces of pictures seen in a 
dream; gulls^were flying in flocks: king-fishers with 
light emerald-like bodies were swooping into water 
with a plunge; hilsha fishes were flashing like silver 
in fishermen’s nets; and from the downdeck was 
coming the smel) of steam mixed with aroma of the 
crew’s cooking. 3 

Indira started: 

‘It's a story of a girl. Not of an extraordinary 
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type—just a common girl One of the many you 
fie _ come across here and there. one of those you meet 


with in everyday life. On seeing her nobody’s eyes 
got riveted on her face, neither did one feel like cast- 
ing away his glance. She belonged to that class of 
girls who, even after taking adequate education, 
light a lamp under the Tulsi tree while in a village 
and can’t move about alone while in a town. In most 
cases these dark-complexioned girls own in their 


faces a brilliant glow of loveliness. at least in the. 


3 prime of youth. This glow is overshadowed by a lus- 
 "*trously fair colour. but glares out through a soft 
dark complexion even as the lieht of life You can't 

; see it unless vou intimately mix with them: and 
* once vou see it you can never forget it One thing 
. . you must bear in mind. One who has fallen in love 





wedded to a Bengali young man of common stock - 


 tragedies. But there's nothing to be done, it can't be - 
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with a blonde may have some possibility of self- 
preservation, but the poor fellow who has loved @ 
brunette hasn't the least hope of deliverance, =~ 


‘The girl I am talking of—her name was, 
Lakshmi—was also blessed with this loveliness She 
hadn't had a mean education, had read upto the. 
third year class. Then one day she got married just 
as such girls do. Not after falling in love. neither 
under the Civil Marriage Act. She was solemnly” 


^ 










selected by her parents. His name was, say, Satyen.- 
He worked in the Writers’ Buildings. owned a hou se 
in Calcutta and had his parents, brothers and sis- 
ters. He possessed no quality of playing the hero of 
a story—not a Romeo nor a Don Juan. A dark- 
coloured youngman, he had got into service after- 
taking his B.A. with a none-too-meritorious record. - 


‘But Lakshmi was happy, and so was Satyen. | 
Taking French leave from his office, he often came 
home at mid-day and took his wife to the matinee 
show of a foreign picture. Squatting on the lakes 
edge in the evening, they afe happy-boy ice-cream; - 
together sitting on a shady iron-bench beside the 
Outram Ghat, they saw the Rangoon-bound ships” 
and glares of the setting light sparkling on waters 
of the Ganga. The sun disappeared, the moon rose 
in the sky over Howrah, and Lakshmi hummed 
song. 
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‘Days passed on nicely, but not long. Satyen w à $2 
attacked with pleurisy—which in no time turned into 


T.B? 





Indira stopped a minute to clean her lenses. 
Evening had descended upon the river's eastern bank, 
obscuring the villages. The purple hue of a burning - 
copper dise still brightened the western skyline. The — 
lights of the steamer had been put on. The search- — 
light flash had illuminated the distant river bend, - 
dense with a range of cocoanut trees. And here Ils * 
ani Bibhas remained gazing at Indira’s repulsive - 
ace, | 
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having reflected upon the glasses her eyes seeme i 


‘T.B.?’ Ila’s voice betrayed pain. ud 
Indira fixed her spectacles. The electric light — 

i. 

ablaze: ‘Yes, T.B. Such lyrics sometimes end in su ch 





helped. — E 


‘Treatment went on—with what little savings — 
there were in the bank, with mortgage proceeds of - 
Lakshmi's jewellerles. But all this was of no avail— - 
everyone realised the inevitable was fast approach- - 
ing. You can very well realise Lakshmi's mental con- - 
dition, I needn't tell you anything about it. Yet man - 
hopes against hope. Perhaps this was the case with - 
Lakshmi as well. Ex 


‘But strange, when everybody had abandoned all - 
hopes, Satyen himself gained more and more confi- ~ 
dence, They say this general happens with this © 
disease. He got a notion he had been completely - 
cured and there was no cause of alarm. And actually - 
his outer appearance looked much better than be- - 
fore. He now began to nag: there's no more any - 
need to segregate me in this manner; PI mix with © 
everybody. dine with you all And why should - 


Lakshmi keep from me as she's doing now? She can - 


* 











now come to me freely........ E 
"This was what he aimed at, But the new family - 
physician, let's say his name was Bibhas....-.' 
‘Bibhas.... . ' the couple startled together. 
‘Take it as an imaginary name.’ Indira gave a 
laugh. 'Isn't it rather convenient to tell a stor * it. 


the person near at hand be used as a model? Besides, 
z ` t Ac H ; ENA a RC 
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what's the harm if there's anot | 

pw" oo ; 
23 Ila was about to protest, but Bibhas felt amus- 
.ed. ‘No, no harm, he encouraged her. ‘You go on 


‘What I was telling?’ With a merry sweet smile 
Indira threw a flying glance upon Ila and then con- 
tinued: ‘With the p: of days Satyen became 
-almost crazy to have his wife close to himselt. This 
is also said to be a peculiar symptom of this dis- 
ease. The more the interior wears out the more the 
insatiate hunger grows severe, But the young doc- 
tor Bibhas......' Indira stopped a moment, ‘Bibhas 
had given a strict order: any kind of excitement was 
dangerous for the patient, And so Lakshmi had no 
right to any contact with her consort, 


— "Besides, there was another thing which, though 
mot realised by others, did not escape Lakshmi's 
Notice, In the young doctor's heart had developed a 
selfless Sympathy for this family which was being 
reduced to penury day by day in trying to meet the 
. Of treatment, Ultimately he began to pay 
qo & day. Far from claiming his fee, he 
d on a slight reference to it Step back, greatly 
embarrassed. ‘No, nb, why money! It’s rather my 
duty, .. . .' he would plead. 


ES ‘Ak this the needy family did not feel humiliate 
ec , rather felt much relieved. | 


— . ‘But the sense of duty of a new doctor, espe⸗ 
cial y & young doctor sometimes becomes dangerous- 
y embarrassing in particular cases, No, no Bibhas 
Babu, don't mind, I'm not attacking you. I say this in 
2 general sense and you can straightaway ignore it 
iS nothing but an irresponsible remark. ; 
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E ‘However, urged by his high sense of duty, the 
new doctor one day came with a basketful of fruits, 
zakshmi was then standing by the verandah, her 
anguid pensive eyes gazing at the sun setting be- 
lind the big house opposite, smearing it with blood. 
erhaps on the screen of her mind flashed back that 
vening scene at the Outram Ghat, those glittering 
laves, those grave melancholy hooting notes of the 
istant-going black ships leaving the wharf. 










‘You look so marvellous,’ Bibhas remarked, ‘ex- 
otly like a real picture.’ 

: 2 "Lakshmi looked back, startled. The  blazing 
ame she saw in his two eyes in the twilight was 
uch too familiar to a woman, even as a bird can 


cOsnise the barrel of a gun.’ . 

. Bibhas face was darkening. Suddenly he burst 
ut. 'Stop here, please, Miss Choudhuri, Excuse me, 
don't like your story any more.' 

. But Ila's facial expression set against the elec- 
c light seemed to have changed rather strangely. 
0, no, she protested with as much vehemence, ‘I 
e it very much, I do. You go on please.’ 


.. ndira went on as it the words of neither had 
ue into her ears, ‘Lakshmi was about to run away 
^h a lightning speed, but Bibhas stood firm on her 
y and said, ‘These are for your hushand, these 


_ Give them to mother,’ replied she sharply and 


‘It’s not known what Bibhas had told mother, 


she rebuked her aside. ‘Daughter,’ she said, ‘he's ` 


much a son of the family as Satu is. What a 


ner doctor Bibhas by 


service he's giving us in these hard days! Why have 
you insulted him? — — : 
"Lakshmi made no reply, for there was none to 
make. How this distressed family Was day by day 
getting entangled into the snare of his beneficence, 
how they were surrendering themselves so helplessly 
she could see with her own eyes. She understood 
quite clearly that any remark against Bibhas would 
make both her parents highly displeased with her. 


‘On the other hand, Satyen’s behaviour was be- 
coming odder every day. His passion for Lakshmi 
burnt in his heart like a consuming fire. He hurled 
eating pots and dashed the medicine glass against 
the floor. Sitting on the window through vigil-weary 
nights, Lakshmi could hear footsteps of Satyen walk- 
ing up and down his room like a wild beast held in a 
cage,’ 


* * $ * 


"That night was swept down by a flood of moon- 
light. Sometimes at dead of night a strange moon 
appears above the still city. All the din and bustle 
and all the ugliness of the daytime sink to the bot- 
tom; upon the calm quiet soft sleep moonlight falls 
in drops like flower-petals, But people inside are then 
fast asleep; they are unable to pick up those moon- 
light flowers. And in the eyes of those who like 
Lakshmi keep watches through such nights this 
moonlight appears as the uffaw of a skeleton, even 
as the cruel heartless whiteness of the impending 
widowhood. 


‘Lakshmi was leaning forward grasping the 
railing. Tears trickled down her cheeks. Suddenly 
her neck was touched by burning flickers of a sharp 
breath. Startled, she turned round and immediately 
someone caught and pressed her against his breast 
with all the force he could command. His two eyes 
glowed like a wild beast’s ..... it was Satyen. 


"What's this. you?’ she exclaimed. 


‘Satyen made no reply. He continued to grasp 
her with both his Steel-hard hands and dragged her 
inside his room. The long hungry beast within him 
had at last woke up, 


‘Lakshmi tried as best she could to release her- 
self: "What are you doing, what are you doing like a 
mad? Disaster, that’s what you'll bring! I beg of 
you, let me go today, you get well, then.,.,.. 


‘Satyen did not answer yet. He seemed to have 
gathered the strength of five elephants. Lakshmi’s 
weeping, her entreaties, nothing entered his ears— 
he was off his head Raising her with both hands, 
he carried his wife in. | 


! "The consequence was out that very night. For 

the last time Satyen vomited a gush of blood. He 

departed after he had realised from Lakshmi his 

last due of this life. Lakshmi became a widow.’ 
Indira stopped. 


The river's broad bosom had been swallowed up 
by the deep-dark new-moon night. The wind was 
blowing gustfully The searchlight was as before 
throwing flashes upon the wavy swift current black- 


ened by the night and upon the rows of betelnut 
and cocoanut trees rustling on both banks, Bibhas' 
wrinkled face wore a look of annoyance, Ila’s bore 
dismal streaks of compassion. 


‘Have you finished your story? asked Ila, heav. 
ing a long sigh ‘Have I? No, not yet Common stories 
these are, tales of everyday lite. They have neither 


-a beginning nor an end. They drag along heavily 


through the daily drudgeries exactly as the hack- 
 meyed human life does. Yet. a little more and I've 
“finished. I shan’t tax your patience any more,’ 


‘Lakshmi became a widow, Indira continued. 
‘Satyen’s mother hewailed and abused her ill- 
omened daughter-in-law in the same manner as 
mothers-in-law in Bengali families generally do on 
their sons’ death. She for one could by no means for- 
give the demoness who could so cruelly masticate 
and devour the husband. so fresh and alive, within 
a year of her marriage and thus set her well- 
ordered family on fire and burn it down to ashes. 
And in this attitude there was nothing unreasonable 
or unnatural, 


‘Lakshmi held fast to her husband's homestead 
even though she had to put up with vituperatives, 
She didn’t feel like going back to her father’s place 
carrying on her head a load of misfortune. A few 
days—why a few days—a few months passed through 
the cataclysm of a tremendous outburst of grief. But 
no loss remains irreparable for ever—this one teg 
did not. | 


‘But the family was fast approaching bank- 
ruptcy. What trifle there was in the bank had been 
exhausted in Satyen's treatment. The burden of debt 
had grown not inconsiderably heavy. The pension 
father-in-law drew was nominal and didn't make 
much difference If instalments of debts weren't paid, 
the house—their last resource— would be lost; and ii 
the house was to be saved, the whole family must 
forego meals ten days a month. 


‘Now at last Lakshmi's LA. standard education 
turned useful She managed to secure a minor em- 
ployment in a loca! school. The family-wheel which 
had stuck up to mud moved a little and thereafter 


got going at a slow pace The shower of abuses upon 
the evil-omened widow abated she attained some 
importance, even a few crumbs of affection fel] to 
her lot. Returning from schoo) she sometimes found 
her aged mother-in-law preparing food for her, 
bearing heat of the hearth.’ = 


Days wore on and would have perhaps so worn 
on. Lakshmi would have forgotten herself and pa- 
rents become oblivious of the sore-mark of Satyen's 
absence from the family And then in distant future 
it too could possibly be found that Lakshmi had 
somehow managed to grow happy within her own- 
self. Adjustments and admissions are but inherent 
characteristics of life—there would have been no ex- 
ception in Lakshmi’s case also 


| ‘But what would have happened did not hap- 
pen. Appeared on the scene a demon, The duteous 


doctor Bibhas could: ‘not Pa bis — wi 
mily even after Satyen's death, E 
‘The need of fruit-baskets did no n 
Satyen but certainly did for mother-in-law, 
age one becomes greedy for sweets; P bhas b 
import packetfuls of delicious sweets On a e 
day he made obeisance to father-in-law p * 
a tenner for no reason. When he object d Bi Bi 
said sorrowfully. ‘Why do you treat me as | 
ger? Satyen was my friend, haven't ] the ! 
to his vacant place!’ Bibhas was an mes : 
talker. Tears came in father's eyes. ‘No, my so | 
said, ‘one is gone. but we've got you to fill h 
at least to some extent. Can we ever think eti 
a stranger?' l E 


‘But Bibhas tried to establish hin 
places left vacant by Satyen—even in. resp 
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Lakshmi too. Who knows if parents goul 
stand anything; even if they did, there we L 
nothing they could do. Poverty brings in as 
inevitable meanness. brings , in greed. — 


.when poverty is succourless. — it has no [ 


move on taking heart with new hopes and fre 

it wants to hold on graspingly to any 

comes to hand. No matter if it ts a be dcs Me. E 
—the momentary assurance is for it the X K 
sideration. Lakshmi did not know then but d 
that Bibhas had lent father-in-law three - 
rupees and felt not the least urgency for get 
money back. L 


‘Maybe Bibhas had developed a kind "id e 
feeling for this family, but that this had t 
an unseemly desire and a boundless g eed 
Lakshmi was all too apparent. He would enter 
room without notice and say, 'Why are y 1 sit 
thus, sister? Come, let's have a chat.’ 


‘She couldn't but acknowledge him to § 
tent He had now attainea the status of the y 
ger son of this house; he was now Lakshmi b 
in-law, a person of the highest affection, | 
virtue of this relationship certainly cated t 


dulgence of some excesses. Should e gE 
complaint, the return she — ex was ¢ 
x s 


‘That day was a Sunday. 
‘Parents-in-law had gone to the Ganga fe 
dip. Children were enjoying a bear-dance ins side 7 


neighbouring house standing on the cing bel h 

side. And Lakshmi, after bath, was doing & 

in front of a mirror upstairs, : 
'At this time, a shadow fell upon tne " 

Bibhas had entered stealthily like a thief. 
'Sister, he called. 


'«Lakshmi's face and eyes turned red E 


"Why have you come into my room in t 
ner?' she demanded. 


- "Why shouldn't I?” Bibhas made him 
fortable upon Lakshmi's cot. 'By jove, ye * 
is growing day by day. SY, you n" ike o 
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thinned of austerities.’ ‘I don’t need your adulations,’ 
Lakshmi quipped in extreme anger. ‘You mustn’t 
come to my room at such an hour. If neighbours 
notice it, what they’ll think, say!’ 

$ 


Be "What will they think, dear?’ A devil’s smile 
Shed upon his countenance. ‘Pray, darling, tell me 

what they’ll think. Honestly, your name is so be- 

fitting! 

p ‘Lakshmi began to shake in fury and gave no 

reply. 


Be . Tve occupied Satyen’s place in this house. Why 
then shouldn’t I possess his Lakshmi as well?’ 


: "He rose to his feet while saying this; then with 
$ light pull he threw her right upon his own breast, 








‘Lakshmi’s whole body became benumbed in a 


for a second that she had ceased to exist, But for a 
second only. The next moment a powerful shove 


threw him off towards the wall against which his 
head dashed with a bang. 


E ‘Confounded, Bibhas remained staring a while, 
breathing heavily, Then he said in a stiff suppressed 
roice, ‘Alright.’ 


b * - ka c 


‘Not within a month since he had hurried out 

















10use. And rolling about on her bed, Lakshmi wept 
m from shame and disgrace, This could not be re- 
ported, none would believe it. Instead, the whole 
oad of infamy would sit tight on her own neck 
masmuch as she was guilty of widowhood. 


‘But Bibhas was also awaiting the day of recko- 
g. And it came in due course. 


‘An epidemic of measles broke out in the loca- 
ty. Children of the house were attacked, so was 
akshmi. Her temperature rose as high as severe was 
er pain. Three days she could not open eyes nor 
tice what was or wasn't happening around. | 


— ‘In the circumstances, the helpless father-in-law 
alled Bibhas, ^ 


- ‘The doctor was young, hence dutiful. He 
rought a medicine, a good medicine. No prescrip- 
ion, he brought it himself. ‘Smear her face with it,’ 
e instructed. ‘The eruptions will wither up and no 
pot will be left.’ 


_ ‘Soon as the lotion-brush was applied on her ® 
ace, Lakshmi, drowsy and senseless, sat up from an 
nbearable pain, as if someone had daubed her 
hole face with some liquid fire. With the touch of 
hgers came out burnt up skins exposing blood-red 


rievous sores. Lakshmi became loathsome and dread- 
1l for ever.’ 








- Suddenly the hooter blew out piercingly, The 
sarchlight flash had fallen upon a steamer-station. 
adira rose to her feet, ‘I’ll get down here,’ she said. 
E Im so delighted to have made your ac- 
laintance.' 


"Wait, wait please, Ila pleaded anxiously. ‘She'll 
tke a few minutes more to touch the landing 
ge. Tell us what happened thereafter.’ Indira took 
2 her suitcase and smiled: ‘Nothing much. It was 
»ssible to proceed against Bibhas. But where was 


te proof? How could it be affirmed that he had 
ay brought the medicine phial? Besides, would 
irents-in-law want that the family scandal got 
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moment, not a word came out of her lips. It seemed ' 


3f Lakshmi's room did Bibhas set his foot in this : 
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smiled, 
it was possible to proceed 
But where was the proof ?” 


Indira took up her suitcase and 
“Nothing much. 
against Bibhas 


publicity in newspapers? 
money nor friends.’ 


The crew were shouting at the lower deck: 
Hafiz, Hafiz. The steamer was steered close to the 
landing stage, noise of the crowd could be heard. ` 

‘Good-bye,’ Indira said. 


‘Good-bye.’ 


And they had neither 


With something in her mind, Indira stopped at 
the approach to the staircase. Then she turned round 
and said, ‘Yes, one word more. The latest news 
Lakshmi has received is that Bibhas has recently 
married—a very handsome sweet girl, say almost 
like you.’ 


She went down the stairs at swift steps. 
‘See, Ilu? Bibhas laughed a dry laugh, ‘what a 
fine story she’s fabricated........ : 


But Ila made no reply. Throwing from her two 
eyes flames of utter distrust, she rushed into her 
cabin and bolted the doors with a bang. Terribly 
distressed, Bibhas shouted, ‘Ila, Ila, listen, listen... .’ 


* * * * 


Alighting from board the steamer, Indira was 
walking down the road, The story was really a fab- 
ricated one. Does she love to shatter everything she 
finds beautiful simply because all her own had been 
Shattered? Her face had been burnt not by a Doc- 
tor’s acid but in a stove accident. 


— Rendered into English 
oy Sourin Choudhuri 
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By PREM CHAND 


OR three days, Sukhiya had 
touched neither food nor water. 
der sick son lay in front of her. 
For the last three days he had 
not openec his eyes. Sukhiya 
sometimes picked him up and 
then laid him down again. No one 
could tell what had happened to 
the child all of a sudden, Sukhiya 
had already lost two children, Her husband had gone 
earlier. Her only hope in life now was this child. 
She did not leave him alone even for a minute. He 
was with her even when she went to cut the grass or 
to sell it. Shé®had got him a toy sickle, The child 
used to say, “Get me a proper sickle mother so that 
I may also eut lot of grass. Then you won't have .to 
work, I will go and sell it in the market.” The mother 
would ask, “What will you get me, son?” Jaiwan 
would promise her red sarees. These little delights of 
the son’s innocent prattle came before Sukhiya’s 
eyes, one by one, as she sat looking at him. The night 
had far gone. Sukhiya sat drowned in sorrow, won- 
dering which god to propitiate, which goddess to 
ask for a favour. With .hese thoughts she ‘dozed off. 
Suddenly she saw her husband standing by her side. 
He put his hand on the child's forehead and said, 
“Don’t cry, Sukhiya, your child will get well soon. 
Go and offer prayers at Thakurji’s feet tomorrow. 
He is your only Saviour.” Sukhiya woke up with & 
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start The dream had all the vividness of a receni 
happening. “He stil thinks of me,” muttered Su- 
khiya to herself and the thoughts filled her witt 
great.joy. She picked up the child and looking to- 
wards the heavens said, “Oh God, bring him back t 
health. I promise you my utter devotion. Take pit 


on this unfortunate widow." : 


A little later, Jaiwan opened his eyes and askec 
for water. The mother gave him some. After drink- 
ing the water, Jaiwan said, “Is it still night, mo- 
ther?” “It will be day soon, son,” replied the mother 


“How are you feeling?” “I am better, mother,” said 
Jaiwan, “I shall get well soon.” “May God bless you 
my son,” said Sukhiya, “will you have something tx 
eat?" “Yes mother," replied Jaiwan, “Give me some 
gur” “Not gur my son," said Sukhiya, “It will do you 
harm. Let me cook some rice for you.” Give me some 
gur” insisted Jaiwan, “I beseech you.” The mother 
could not turn down the child’s request and opened 
the basket to give him a piece. Just then someone 
called from outside and she left, Jaiwan took out tw 
or three pieces from the basket and ate them u] 
hurriedly. 
* * * A: 

Jaiwan felt better the whole day. He even ate- 
little rice and sat at the door fora short whi 
watching his friends play. Sukhiya was certain th 









child was getting well and said to herself that 
E t go and offer prayers to Thakurji as soon as 
j some money It was g winter day and like all 
r days it finished almost before one realised it. 
p evening Jaiwan was ill again. Sukhiya was 

d. Perhaps, she thought, her not offering the 
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young. She started collecting the things for 
rja. Flowers she gathered from the landlord’s 
a a. Tul leaves grew right in front of her door. 
on y things lacking now were some sweets to 
3 Thakur and at least an anna. She went 
id the whole village but could not get a loan to 
ls biis She took off her silver bangles and 
aging them, brought some sweets, Collecting all 
, She picked up the child and made her 

o the temple. 


> temple bells were pealing. This was the 

te o B ofer prayers. A few devotees were standing 
ic d. Sukhiya also went and stood in front of the 
e: * The keeper asked rudely, “What do you 
" Sukhlya came upto the steps and said, "Ma- 
E had taken a vow that i shall place offerings 


h: akurji’s feet, if my son gets well. I have come 
ep my Vow.” The audience at the temple was 


P d to high caste devotees. It was unthinkable 
‘a woman like Sukhiya would even dare to make 
! a proposition. Controlling himself, however, 
| priest said, “Do you want to pollute the whole 

? Go away." One of the devotees said sarcasti- 
"She has come to purify Thakurji" Sukhiya 







* 


, "Let me touch Thakurji’s feet I have 


an the things required for the puja." "Are 
mad, woman,” retorted the priest, “How can 
! ouch Thakurji’s feet?" Sukhiya had come for 


rst time to the temple. Surprised she said, "Sar- 
n't Thakurji the world’s Saviour? Don't the 


a get blessed by propitiating Him? How can 
E; polluted by my touch?" "Aren't you a cobbler 
m?" asked the Pujari. “But hasn't God brought 

s into the world?" argued Sukhiya in vain. 

| CO —* God is no different. Please let me 
my " The devotee who had spoken a little 
"à AZO —— enraged, “Get away, you witch, 
| you contaminate the whole place. What is this 
| coming to? Even the cobblers want to offer 


rs in the temple.” “Deluge cannot be far away,” 
E à dp "now that poor Thakurji will have 
pt offerings even from cobblers.” 


s 








t was a winter evening. Sukhiya was shivering 
anty clothes, The guardians of religion were 
on the future of the world. The child was 
in ng in the mother’s arms to steal some 
th. Sukhiya was resolute and stood riveted to 
Bind. Again and again she felt like breaking 
gh the cordon and fallias at Thakurji’s feet. 
r ali Thakurji was nobody's private property," 
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she was saying to herself, “Outcastes like me also 
have a claim on Him. Who are these people to stop 
me?” But she was afraid that she may be man- 
handled and therefore refrained from taking the 
drastic step. Suddenly 8he had an idea and moved 
away into the shelter of a tree, Some distance from 
the temple. 
} * ^ a * 

After the prayers were Over, ‘the devotees lis- 
tened to recitation from the Bhagwat Gita. The re- 
citation finished at ten o’¢lock and all this time 
Sukhiya walted under the tree. 


The devotees went home, The priest was left 
alone. Sukhiya came again and stood outside the 
temple verandah. The priest was busy listening to 
devotional music, Hearing footsteps, he turned his 
head, and found Sukhiya. Irritated he said, "You are 
still here?" Sukhiya put the offerings on the ground 
and addressed the priest with great humility, “Maha- 
raj, | am an unfortunate woman. This child is my 
only hope in life. For the last three days he has been 
unconscious” and saying this she started crying. Her 
crying gave a jolt to the priest’s sleeping humanity 
but he dared not let himself be moved Who knows 
what calamity might befal] the village if he let 
Thakurji be polluted by the touch of a cobbler wo- 
man. To get rid of her, he said. “Go home and pray. 
God willing your child will get well soon. I will give 
you some Tulsi leaves and the sacred water. Give it 
to him.” Sukhiya entreated, “Let me touch the 
Lord's feet Maharaj 1 have borrowed money to col- 
lect offerings for the Puja. In a dream, I was asked 
to offer prayers to Thakurji I have got one rupee. 
Take it, but let me fall at the feet of the Lord." 


The temptation made the priest think for a 
while but the fear of being found out kept him from 
accepting the offer. He pulled himself together and 


sald, "Don't be foolish, woman. Nothing will happen 
by falling at His feet it you don't have faith. I have 
a charm, which is very costly. 1 will give it to you for 
a rupee. Tie it round the child's neck and tomorrow 
he wil be well.” Sukhiya insisted, “But won't you 
let me touch the Lord's feet?" The priest explained, 
"How can I let you do what has never beñ done be- 
fore? What happens, if some calamity falls on the 
Village as a consequence. You iake this charm and 
God willing your trouble will be over tonight.” Su- 
khiya had mortgaged her bangles for two rupees. 
One rupee she had already spent, the other she gave 
to the prin 
LI * * 

On VE home, she tied the charm round: 
the child's neck btt as the night advanced, his 
temperature rose and by the time it was three o'clock, 
his hands and feet had got cold Sukhiya got very 
worried and started cursing herself for not offerinz 
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prayers at Thakurji’s feet, Her restlessness mount- 
ed as the night went on. There was no time to lose. 
She decided that she must go back to the temple. 
After all Thakurji was not the private property of 
ihe priest that he could forbid her to offer prayers. 
Wrapping the child in à blanket, she picked up the 
offerings and made her way again to the temple. 


It was a cold and dark night. The way to the tem- 
ple led through the fields. Sometimes the dogs bark- 
ed, sometimes the jackals howled, sometimes a mur- 
mur rose in the trees, People suspected that witches 
lived in this part of the village. Not even men dared 
to pass this side at night. Ordinarily Sukhiya would 
not have undertaken this journey even for a lakh of 
rupees. But now she moved on with dogged  deter- 
mination, completely unmindful of the soul-chilling 
noises, her lips only repeating the name of Thakurji. 


When she arrived at the temple she found the 
doors closed and as if Thakurji could even escape 
through closed doors, a lock and chain had been put 
on them. The priest slept in an adjoining room. 
Sukhiya lay down the child, brought a stone and 
started hammering furiously at the lock. Soon the 
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Sukhiya laid dows t*e 
hammering furiously at the lock of the tempts 
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chain broke but the ** woke up the e dii Just & 
she was about to enter, he rushed out shouting P 


“Thief, thief.” The shouts of the priest attracted a 
number of people. Sukhiya was undaunted. Address- - 
ing them she said, “There is no thief here, I have 
come to offer prayers to Thakurji.” The priest te 
his hair, “Oh what a calamity,” he shouted, “this - 
untouchable woman has polluted Thakurji.” The 
priest’s words almost sounded like a call to the col. - 
lected crowd, to avenge the insult done to the stone Y 
god, and they fell mercilessly on Sukhiya, Sudder 4 
someone gave her a push. The child fell from hen 

hands, She bent down to pick him up but before she 
got there, life had taken leave uf him. Sukhiya gave 
a painful shriek, There was a hushed silence in the 
crowd. Clenching her fists she shouted, “Why are 
you quiet now? The child is dead. Kill me also, 30 
that your Thakurji may be avenged. Then you can 
safely keep him." No one moved. It almost looke 

like a Kingdom of the Dead. Sukhiya looked again ab 


the dead child, gave a heart-rending cry and fell. 
down unconscious never to get up again. And thu: 
ended the story of a mother's unbounded love for 
her child. * 
—Rendered into English by Madan Gupta 








chid brought a store and started 
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LIGHT, MORE LIGHT 


_ (Continued from Page 116) 
france matched with his skill, initiative and techni- 
.eal knowledge created wonders. 

Each morning saw some talk begun, each even- 
g saw it closed and every night he would speak to 


TETEE AR can tate ata 


in 
the old Mokshada how he was progressing. The old 
woman added fuel to his fire of enthusiasm.—Naru, 
I must go and see your lights with my own eyes. 
Certainly, Didima. 
E Naru's march—the march of Science, the march 
-. Of life went over dense jungles and forests inhabited 
E only by tigers, elephants and bears, far from the 
_ madding crowd, far from the inhabited lands. His 
transmission tower was the symbol of the unseen 
Victory of progress over man's pride, prejudice and 
- ignorance. It crossed towns and villages. It crossed 
hills and dales. It subdued hunger; it conducted 
power. It would make life easy, swift and serious. 
People would laugh people would dance, men and 
—women, children and old men, not merely drunk 
with alcohol but with a feeling of power as well, 
power of brain added to the strength of the muscle. 
There would be schools, there would be hospitals, 
_ there would be community plans, social service ex- 
| tension camps. Not for the privileged few, but for all 
| and sundry, bringing in a socialised synthesis in a 
| nationalised plan. Power. energy, light, were but the 
first steps of that great consummation. 
ES That day work was proceeding fast at the 
_ function of the river near the shrine of Chinnamasta. 
[The cable was going by the side of the temple and 
- lights Were to be switched on there, Mokshada said 
"she would like to be present at the time of the for- 
_M™al ceremony, The local people had collected to see 
E the wonder. Electric power was a novelty to them. 
"Well, the engineers were Magicians who by waving 
the wand could make a dark place lighted. 
—. The ceremony was performed with due pomp. 
ight, more light. The whole hill side was lit ana 
the primeval river flowed as ever in that 
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E E cotes With the marks of 


Naru had heard of this old 


reflected glory. Suddenly there was a hiss- c NW A N) 
dng sound as if a mad cobra was out from E UN 
‘ais lair. Well, it was a man, an old man Wil 
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‘aad man with ioc«s matted. He came nearer aud looked at him intent! 


10.7 a 


E. 
PUT d 
Ce 


— Who is the man who has brought this light- 
Naru had heard of this old mad man with lock 
matted. He came nearer and looked at him intently-. 


— Yes, you can do this—You have the powet 
you have the privilege—Go on—Get $n. You han 
captured Indra’s thunder and his lightning. You 
have made it descend but one has to ascend also af 
the same time. I tried. I failed. So I could not get 
light, could not bring it down: you have got it. | 


My boy, my boy. He came and clasped him 
his breast and then started—Mother, Mother, Tai 
Tara, Light, Light.- 


The local people said—This Sadhu Stays the 
in that cavern. For more than fifty years he is lix 
ing there quietly, patiently mixing with the innocer 
and guileless people, Adibasis, giving them medicine: 
succour and solace. He used: to say that he would g 
as soon as light came. The old man heard this Ye 


light has descended, so I would ascend, I would go 
Where, father—— i 


Why to the very kingdom of light, 


Attracted by the sound and the commotion, Mok: 
shada advanced to see what was happening anc 
looked at the old man intently. - She. faltered—wh 
are you? The old man also turned and looked at he 
following the voice. They looked at each other i: 
that silent hour of communion, In that  flood-lii 
Split second under a thousand candle-power lamp 
they again looked at each other, Eternity stopped, 
Mokshada broke the silence--You! | 

The mad man said—Yes, Me. 
After so many years? 
— Yes, because light has come, 


They looked at. each other once again.—Light. 
more light, came back in their eyes. 


(Translated by the author from his original Bengali) 
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` THERE IS NOTHING EITHER GOOD OR BAD, — 
BUT THINKING MAKES IT SO " | 
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CEES THE OTHER 





Ramen RADDDRETOW 


HE audacity of the clever pick- 
pocket knows no bounds. At a 
recent dinner held in London, top 
police executive and CID men 
found at the end of the evening 
they were minus 14 watches, two 
rings, several pocket books, ties 
and a pair of braces, Among the 
men at the dinner was Detective 
Superintendent Daws, the man who has arrested 
more pickpockets than any other man in the entire 
British police force. He found that his cuff links 
had been stolen during the course of the evening. 





The man who was responsible for this piece of 
trickery was Borra, the Jugoslavian stage pickpocket 
who is undoubtedly one of the world’s greatest mas- 
ters of this particular art. And art it certainly is. 
albeit immoral and dishonest. Borra had accepted 
a challenge from these top-ranking detectives and 
policemen. And he won that challenge hands down, 
even though the police inspectors knew that he was 
present throughout the evening waiting for any 
opportunity to rifle their pockets, 


Borra was not one bit deterred by these seem- 
ingly impossible odds. At the beginning of the 
evening, he found that he had Sir John Nott-Bower, 
the Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, roar- 
ing with laughter as he picked the pockets of the 
Chief Superintendent, W. J. Chapman, and the Direc- 
tor of Public Prosecutions, Sir Theobald Matthews. 
His laughter increased when he discovered that his 
own wrist watch was suddenly missing, (Yes, even 
policemen are human!) As a result of this parti- 
cular evening, Borra claims that he must be one of 
the very few pickpockets in the world who have 
actually been congratulated on their prowess by top- 
ranking police officers ! 


Borra says he has been picking pockets all over 



























the world ever since he was 12 years old. He never ; 
misses an opportunity to practice, no matter whi om 
he is with or where he is. This, of course, tes 
lands him in trouble, but Borra’s — — * 
expansive personality soon quietens down his v timi 
when they realise that he is really just a — olboy 
at heart, playing pranks. ec 

MILLIONS ENTHRALLED SEI 


He has enthralled millions of people with A 
“performances” he gives in theatres, — 
circuses. He moves among his audiences and, v 
seconds, can produce watches, earrings, ties 
braces from under their very noses and in spite o! 
the fact that he is subjected to close scrutiny. E. 


He is reported to have given the perfomance ot. 
his life on a recent journey across the Eng 1s Y 
Channel from Ostend, in Belgium, to Dover, Engla i, 
and then on to his hotel in London. He kept up hi e. 
pranks throughout the nine hours of the journey— 
journey that neither the ship's crew nor the po ers h. 
and waiters on the train will ever forget. Witl 
incredible speed, he managed to “ steal" someth aE 
from every member of the crew whilst he was intro — 
ducing himself and shaking hands with them. | 3 a F. 
was only when the ship was getting ready to í d wil 
that he went around and handed back all the: pers nal 
belongings which the great majority of hem hadn't 
even missed ! / | P 


When a steward handed him his E tick 
Borra asked him if he hadn’t lost anything. 
steward checked up on his ring, wallet and | W 
and replied that he had everything, Borra the: pol 
produced the 28 landing tickets that had — inh T 


pons On arrival at Dover, Forra 1 greeted | a o. ic» | 


Ar "m TROR 

















= 
man he knew. He went over to shake hands, and 


ty yo seconds later handed back the watch, chain, and 
‘pencil he had stolen from him. The policeman 
laughed and remarked that that was the second time 
E orra had played this trick on him. He had half- 


expected it coming, but Korra worked so quickly he 
dr erally couldn't see him taking these things from 


his pockets and slipping the watch off his wrist! = 
- ^ Amd so he goes on. Taxi-drivers, lift attendants, 


-porters, bus conductors and waiters all experience his 
de ftness wherever he goes. But they all get a laugh 
‘out of it. Naturally, everyone wants to know the 
‘sec rets of his trade. But, as Borra explains, he 
ma zes an honest living out of pickpocketing and he 
sees no reason why he should divulge his methods 
to others who might choose to become authentie 
pickpockets ! His art has at least taught him to be 
cautious of other people. His gold watch is fitted 
3 with no less than three combination locks ! 

= Real-life instances of the audacity of criminal 
pickpockets are legion. But perhaps one of the 
coollest customers in this field was the thief who 
st ole a wallet trom a Tokyo policeman's pocket while 
he was being questioned at the police station for a 
Previous offence! The thief was sentenced to three 
days’ imprisonment and on his release calmly picked 
the pocket of one of his fellow prisoners. 

E POLICEMAN-TUTOR 


4 








London boasts an even stranger story than this 
which dates back to the last century when the police 
for ce was in its infancy. One detective constable by 


the name of Charles King, actually ran a school] for 
pickpockets | King trained three or four young lads 
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at a time. When fully trained, their “ takings ” 
averaged about £100 a week each. He soon realised 


> 
Tu 


that his meagre pay as a constable in the detective 


branch was only a waste of time, and it wasn't long 
before he devoted his full attention to his school. 
After all he had learnt all he could of the way in 
which the police went about catching these thieves. 
So he left | the: force: and concentrated his tutoring 
upon one brilliant boy named John Reeves, 


It was in.1855 that King saw his great chance 


to put his newest protege into aetion on a grand- 


scale. The winter of that year was very severe and 
hundreds of people used to gather in Hyde Park 
around the lake to watch the skating, and to join the 
merry throng on the ice. It was quite easy for the 
young boy to “bump” inte the wealthier-looking 
people on the ice and quickly go through their pockets 
in the ensuing struggle when they tried to get back 
onto their feet—helped, of course, by the apologetic 
boy who had “ accidentally " knocked them down. 
That winter netted enormous profits for King, 
but the young boy, Reeves, had become too sure of 


2 € 


about the activities of his tutor. King was duly 
arrested, and while being taken by his former 
colleagues to the police court, managed to give them 
the slip. There was a chase half-way aeross London 
before he was finally caught, when he was deported 
to a penal colony for 14 years. And so ended the 
career of the ex-policeman who did his best to fur- 
ther the art of the pickpocket! 


BORRA SAYS 
HE HAS BEEN PICKING 
POCKETS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
EVER SINCE 
HE was 

I2. YEARS OLD 
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HE — — gained im- 
mense significance er 

Minister fishin aid E. Tie 
evolved a “Pagan Approach” to 
world problems. This raises the 
question whether there is any 
other approach to world prob- 
lems. If there could be a Pagan 







not think any political fieure h 


terms in public, although al) questions wer 
Run ; € vOUBIL all question re and are 
still onaco] from any one of the above E 


Typical of the human habit of being mad after 


Muslim Approach to the problems of the world. F da 


a thing you do not have or really care about, the 


: E 


world has embedded religious and sectarian conside- 


rations into every problem. It is, therefore, natural 


that it sł e i i D 
reach the ore e up hien | pproaches and never 
Let me admit, whether these separate religious 
and sectarian approaches are evident or proclaimed 
or nof, socially and even professionally there are ail 
sorts of religious, caste, sectarian and communal 
approaches to not only problems but even casual 
conduct. Such approaches are legion. When  some- 
body bungled a problem, it is usual to hear friends 
exclaim: “What else could you expect? He approach- 
ed the entire matter like a typical Brahmin, Bania, 
Mudaliar, Naidu, Marwari, Anglo-Indian, Goan, Ho- 
tel-Keeper, Bengali, Oriya, Telugu, Malayalee, Die- 
hard British, Chinese, Japanese, Greek etc. etc. etc.” 
It is not easy to name all the approaches there are 
in this world. You are led into utter confusion and 
just do not know what approach to make. 


IN AWE & REVERENCE 


. The approach of the Pagan with his simple, 
blank, unbiased mind may then appear a better 
approach in the circumstances. In awe and reyer- 
ence the Pagan approaches a problem and finds a 
respectful solution, without tearing the problem 
itself into shreds.I do not wish to enicz tuto any 
controversy as to whether the Pagan or any of the 
Sectarian approach is superior or preferable. An ans- 
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wer to this is itself dependent on how you approac 
the entire question yourself, OD 


There are of course many who believe t aat h 
problem itself is not very material Everythir g 1 ie 
in the approach that is being made. They \ jill te l 
you that if you make the right approach, all dif 
culties would disappear. When there is a right agp 
proach, there is a wrong approach also. It is the con 
tention of many good friends that it is because peo 
ple always make the wrong approaches, everythin 
in the world is in utter confusion today. That - 
some definite approach to solving the problems - / 
the world today. | 


TAS 


RIGHT VS. WRONG 2. 

But before you start advising people to alw ays 
make the right approach, it is better that you know 
there are people who specialise in making right a J= 
proaches at the wrong moment and the wrong ap- 
proaches at the right moment. If your head does not 
reel a bit, it may comfort you to know that E ez 3 
are others who are experts in making the ng 
approach at the wrong moment. This definitely do es 
not mean that there is an equal number of people 
who make the right approach at the right moment. 
In that case everything would be simple. E 


Now I do not know how you will take a di ect. 
approach. Many resent it. They are flattered if an 
indirect approach is made. An indirect ap roach tes 
quires a third party. It is good to know that some 
one else knows an approach is being made, 











Many declare vehemently that, if a direct ap- 
proach is made, they would be sweet and reasonable 
and they get intransigent only because an indirect 
approach was made. You may not be ready with an 
answer to their query: When an approach car i bg 
made through the front door, why should the a 
proach be made through the bsek-doo/ —— 
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The personal approach is always weicome. - 
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A 
this becomes very inconvenient in the eommerci 
or official world, although it flatters the ego y 
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na n — * An impersonal approach in such 


eases is liked by many. A section would certainly 
t 101 d that a personal approach is actually taking ad- 
va. ET in an undeserving manner. At the same 
an impersonal approach is considered indica- 


tive > of lack of human sense of value. 


b While ancient princes, lords and cavaliers 
m ade their approaches to the Ladies of their Love 
or I nfatuation through maids or other servants, 
wh eh may be termed an indirect approach, I do 
not think for a moment that any modern lady would 


like this indirect approach. She might feel insult- 


d. In any case it is better to be on guard against 
iY g approaches of any kind, direct or indirect, 
M | our modern Eves, unless you are sure of the 
roi ind under your feet! 


AT HIGH LEVEL 


_ Governments can make only high level, Minis- 
t : ria or Diplomatic approache.. All these approaches 
s of course made only after tentative approaches. 

TW t is also the approach you make when you angle 
for a small loan from a friend. You make very 

entative approaches at first and, when you feel the 
fool is ready to part with his money, you make a bold 
| ir rect approach. That is also something like the åp- 

















cach your wife makes when she thinks of buying . 


§ some costly sarees, or jewels or going home to her 
m nother. 


E You get stymied when a negative approach 
yields positive results and a positive approach yields 
the negative result, You very haltingly suggest to a 
E riend that he would not think of having lunch with 
- you u. He floors you with a heavy pat on your’ back 
ind a positive assertion: Why not? That would be 
ell. Oh, I was dying to eat a lunch prepared by 


a ou + wife all these years; 
E. You tell your boss you have made all the ar- 
angements to spend the summer in the village with 
* t family and ask him for a few days off. He says 
0,” much like your wife does when you take a taxi 
b edd y in the evening and ask her to go out with 
yon. How could she do that when she was literally 
aking out your life only the other day to go out 
with her? Of course all you wanted then was to curl 
yourself in a corner of the house! Well, that is the 
my nystery of the positive and negative approaches. 
m 


—I must say God also follows your wife in this. 
hen you make positive approaches for money, it 


doe s not come to you. When you make a negative ap- 
D} roach towards children, you get more of them!! 










_ I have seen a number of instances where a man 
ap] proached for a favour was really ready to help. 
31 uta false approach ike telling him what an im- 
bor at man the seeker was, a bad choice of word 

Sls the wrong shade of meaning or the slight mo- 
iulation of tone bordering on the commanding or 
ine ‘demanding type turned the person against him, 
> help was withdrawn, 


THROUGH STOMACH 


Es The approach to a man's heart is supposed to 
> through his stomach. This may have been true in 
ose days when only housewives and women knew 

















the art of cooking. Things should be different now 
when men are the best cooks. And it is always wo- 
man and not man who has to worry about making 
an approach to a man’s heart. Perhaps modern wo- 
man would have to worry about a substitute approach 
to man’s heart, since she has lost the art of cook- 
ing. 

Unfortunately, we still think of enemies and 
enemy approaches have to be severely guarded 
against, All approaches to our own defence system 


also should be heavily protected. 


While speeding across, you sight a scrap heap 
of dung, rubbish and buttered tins on the road. You 
don’t have to turn around or take a closer look. You 
are sure you are on the approaches to a village or 
suburban town, 


The medieval kings, lords and other aristo- 
crats did not mean anything else except that you are 
allowed to go near and stand about six feet away 
from them when they said “Approach.” 


VERY VITAL IN LIFE 


It takes an unrelenting series of hedging-in 
approaches from all angles, all at the same time, ta 
get a rupee out of an unwilling grandfather or 
grandmother, as any school boy would ruefully re- 
member. You have to adopt this approach even 
when you have to get your own money back from 
those to whom you have lent it. In my experience I 
have found this hedging-in approach is very vital in 
all spheres of life where anything has to be got 
done, like feeding the child, or giving it castor oil or 
pour education down into its unwilling protesting 
head. The rest I leave to your imagination. 


Indeed the series of approaches are far too 
many for any one even to ‘ist them. But itis all 
bound to boil down and culminate in the individual 
approach. Each individual has a way of approach 
peculiar to himself or herself. After reading all this, 
I am sure some one would say I have left out quite 
a number of approaches they know When I say this, 
you can estimate the proper proportion of this prob- 
lem of “Approaches.” From being an apvroach te 
oe the Approach itself has become a prob- 
em! 












THE APPROACH TO A 
maws HEART !$ SUPPOSED 
TOBE THROUGH W'$ 


STANS MAY NAVE BEEN 


TRUE WHEN ONLY THE 
HouSEWIVES AND 
WOMEN KNEW THE 


ART OF COOKING — 
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“Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries his trouble begins.” 


HOEVER might be the anony- 
mous author of this pin-prick 
Nursery Rhyme, he would long 
be cursed or blessed as a gloomy 
prophet of panic or a gracious 
harbinger of homely truth, It is 
as likely as not that many a man 
have chosen to remain alone, lest 
should 


come true. 


Indeed, marriage and love have inspired many 
poems of hope, provoked many ballads of despair 


‘and woven many cobwebs of romance. Whether these 


poets, cynics and romantics have revealed their own 
minds and experience in their written words none 
would be able ever to swear. But they make a very 
interesting reading, nevertheless, to know what man 
has thought of woman, and woman of man. 

Let us look, first, from the platform of the Man. 
Shakespeare gave an ex parte verdict when he said: 
«Frailty, thy name is woman.” He did not stop at 
that. In All’s Well That Ends Well, he warned that 
“a young man married is a man that’s marred.” 
And again in Merchant of Venice, his judgment was 
that “The ancient saying is no heresy, Hanging and 
Wiving go by destiny.” 


Women, men say, possess a Very condensed 
vocabuiary but a very quick turn-over of the limited 
stock of words they have. “Ten measures of speech,” 
it is said, “descended on the world; women took nine 
and men one.” Bernard Shaw pitied a lady who had 
lost the art of conversation but, unfortunately, not 


the power of speech. “I am very fond of the company 


By MUKUL GUPTA 




























> 
of ladies,” said Dr. Johnson, “T like their beauty, I. 
like their delicacy, I like their vivacity, and I like 
their silence." mE. 


"Tow 
M. 
Aa 


WEAKNESS FOR AGE 2 


wrong side of thirty. A London Society woman, hav- 
ing spent a large sum of money on beauty treatment, 
asked Bernard Shaw on his 93rd birth-day: “ 
old do you think I look ?" “Judging by your teen, 
replied Shaw, “I should say 18; by your blonde curis 
19: and by your attitude 14.” The lady was flatter 
and said : “Thanks for the compliment but, still, 
how old do I look ?" “Well,” said Shaw, “add together 
18. 19 and 14 and the answer is 51." | E 
But it is not only women but men also who 
would love to conceal their age. But it is the other 
way about. And the reason is the same. “Men wis. a 
to appear older than they are in order to rule sooner 
AU TRES 

and women wish to appear younger than they are in 
order to rule longer." 7 Um 
Are women gifted with unbending strength of 
mind? Chesterton would say, No. “Twenty mi ion 
women got up and said: We will not be dictated to.” 
And what did they really do? “They all went out to 
become stenographers." Byron also tendered evide n ce 
against her when he wrote: to y M 
«A little while she strove, and much repente $ 

And whispering ‘PU ne'er consent/—consen ed.” 

But quite to the contrary was the experience of 
Cervantes in Don Quizote when he confirmed that 
“Between a woman's Yes and No, there is. not | on 
for a pin to go." EU 


Women hardly ever give way in £ zume 


Though vanouished, they will argue still. Few c t 
lime-light this womanly virtue better than P. J 
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PARS : ^ 

"Toulet in the fewest of words: “If you're in the 
Tight, argue like a man; if you're in the wrong, like 
. & woman.” In any case, it is always futile to argue 
with her and one would do well to heed the advice 
of the New York Post: “Fools try to convince a 
. woman: wise men persuade her." 


“GOD'S MISTAKE" 


.. . No woman would pardon the cynic philosopher 
Nietzsche for his provocative judgment on her tribe, 
|. "God created 

boredom did i 


+ * 
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woman," said the philosopher, “and 
"ed cease from that moment.” Every 
woman would haye felt flattered if he had stopped 
at that. But, no, the unkindest cut was to follow. 
"But many other things ceased as well. Woman was 
God's second mistake.” Lord Chesterfield joined the 
issue with Nietzsehe when he said: "Women are 
only children of larger growth." But women had a 
much earlier adyocate of their cause in Dryden who 
stoutly Sang: “Men are but children of larger 


TO 
ER. 


| Another famous author has spoken 


Women and it is for the women to say if he Was Tight 
Or wrong. About their sincerity. Joseph Conrad said 
t at he would call a woman sincere when she would 
volunteer a statement resembling remotely in form 
| what she really would like to say. 
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_ This is what man hath said of woman. But 
much has been said by woman of man too. And not 
a few gallant gentlemen have taken sides with the 
weaker sex. But are they really so weak? Surely 
not. The weaker sex, it has been very aptly said, is 
ir e stronger sex because of the weakness of the 
Stronger sex for the weaker sex, 

= Fault-finding is essentially a man’s habit, the 
Women contend. “If I wear a hat with two feathers,” 
"eelared Dr. Edith Summerskill M.P. “they say 
Feminine stuf. If I wear a Severe-hat, they say I 
am masculine.” Indeed, where she really stands ? 


3ut John Carpenter of the Evening News perhaps 
He would place the blame at the 


Would not agree. He would | 

'gmgn's counter. “According to my wife, there are 
only two things wrong with me : everything I do and 
peyihing I say.” 

ENSE OF HUMOUR 

X Women are often accused of not having any 
enpe of humour or wisdom. George Eliot was pro- 
WROy annoyed with the charge and her reply was 
Wusily devastating. "I'm not denying,” she said, 


LN» LIKE THEIR BEAUTY, THEIR DELICACY. 


E AND ! LIKE THEIR SILENCE Sy Johnson 
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! HANGING & WIVING 
bO BY DESTINY’ 
Shakes heana, d 





“the women are foolish: God Almighty made ’em to 
match the men.” Supremely witty was the out- 
spoken comment of Miss Outhwaite. President of the 
Psychology Fellowship of Melbourne when she said : 
"I agree that God made woman without a sense of 
humour. But, why? So that they could love men, 


not laugh at them.” 


Women are often, gifted with 
Illustration to bear out the point was obtained in a 
fancy-dress ball in which Kipling was present. Each 
guest was dressed in a costume that was supposed to 
represent the title of a book. Most of them were 
easily recognisable, but that worn by one woman 
puzzled everybody. She represented a patent ciga- 
rette-lighter, At length, Kipling asked the dancer the 
name of the volume she had had in mind "Why, 
Mr. Kipling," replied the girl, “it represents one of 
your own books." “Which one?” “The Light that 
Failed." 


In advocating the cause of the woman, both 
Thackeray and Fielding spoke out certain home- 
truths about the @sychology of the man. “If the 
women did not make idol of us, said Thackeray, 
"and if they saw us as we see each other, would life 
be bearable and could society go on ?" Fielding went 
a step further in saying that there was nothing a 
man of good sense would dread in a wife as her 
having more sense than himself. 


LABOUR OF LOVE 


But whatever man may saya inst woman or 
vice versa, they are the players in poser c 


kann as — They are — of a 
his cat thee ess—love. And what is love? Sha 
has said that first love is only a ttl oolishness and 


(Continued On Page 140) 
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HY are you giving me a blank 
stare?” my wife asked me. 
"I am not giving you a blank 
stare," I told her sharply. 
. Oh, yes, you are. You look 
totally absent-minded." 
"You are quite wrong, woman. 
My mind is wonderfully alert. I 
remember every single detail] of 
Kave imposed on me." 
et We See. Haye you got those twenty one- 
rupee notes secure in your inside pocket?" 
^ SE have." : 
‘Ts that list of things to be bought safe in your 
trpneer packet?” 
4€ 8." 





"That's all right. And I can see that pen af 
yours. You remember what that pen is for?" 

"It is for putting a tick against an article in 
the list when it is bought." 

"And what are you carrying that cloth-bag in 
your hand for?" 

“To bring the things home in." 

"Can you reproduce the list orally?" 

"I can. Listen. A pound of tea, a pound of sugar, 
a tin of assorted biscuits, and a dozen bananas." 

“Very good. Of course you know very well why 
I have asked you to do this purchasing job?" 

“Very well, indeed, wife. The Puja holiday is on. 
One of your foreign friends is coming to tea this 
evening to have some idea of our customs and tra- 
ditions. It is the close of the month, and we have 
run out of most of our kitchen-stuff. Hence this 
mission of mine." 

"Thanks. You may go." 

As I walked along the street, nervously swing- 
ing the cloth-bag by my side, I felt like a fish out of 
water. And not merely like a fish out of water. To be 
exact, I felt like an out-vf-water fish that has sud- 
denly found itself in an active frying-pan. 

At the turn ef the — ana 

Her squatting ] unches behind a huge 
Wicker ri asket i "up with quite ripe and 
—— fruit. I bought a round dozen of t : 8 n 

est bananas for a rupee. I put a tick agains e 
bananas m my iist and saw the pen Beek in its 
pocket. I handed the vendor a rupes-nele ane res- 
tored the rest of the amount to the inside pocket. 
I put the bunch of the bananas into the cloth-bag. 
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I felt very happy. I had successfully carried of 
twenty-five per ceat of my obey stanteréd awa; 
from the banana-man with the latest cinema song 
on my lips. I set my course for the tea-agent wit 
that gloriously cheerful mood which comes a | 


brave and efficient men who have really 
bagged their bananas in accordance with the 
instructions. ni 
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“Polish, sir?" a high-pitched voice assailed . n} | 


a 
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ears. 
I stopped and found a  bootpolish-boy ¢ nd 
newspaper-boy sitting together by road-sid 
with their stocks-in-trade before them. This wa 
ideal pair, to be sure! 1 looked at my a 
cided to get them polished. I went up ) th 
bought a paper, put down my bag, an 
boot-black to do his best for me. He start 


up the paper 





and to make up for the lost time shot through the 
cluster of the boot-black’s clients that had formed 


unconsciously struck. 
“A tound of pea,” I tald the tea- 


lessly. | ea 
" Tigra" he enquired with raised eye-brows. 
*A pound of tea," I corrected myself. “And let i 

be the best blend you have.” "d 
‘Here you are, sir," he said, slapping a nea 
packet down on his counter. “Three rupees and fou 
annas." Ado ia 
The price was paid. The item was ticked. 
remainder of the A tie list. and the di yer 
carefully returned to their respective pockets. Fifty 
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into a merry tune when it dawned on that I ha 
left that NE. of En pins : nanas) 
beside the baot-black’s block. No 
ous of its barrel as I whizzed out 
sho 
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(Continued From Page 138) 


m lot of curiosity. Bulwer-Lytton would look upon 

love as the business of the idle, but the idleness of 

the busy. Ih between stands the cynical contributor 

_to the New Zealand Mirror who unblushingly says 

the E dea: conquered all things except poverty and 
oth-ache. ; ; 
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at many a man in love ‘with ‘the dimple makes the 
mistake Peery ing the whole girl Eyen so taciturn 
a person as Thomas Carlyle has advised that if you 
are ever in-doubt as to^whether you should kiss a 
oretty girl always eive her the benefit of doubt. 
Many would, however, question the summing-up made: 
y Shakespeare when he said: “Men are April when 
they woo, December when they wed." | 


* 
1l 


The next step, false or wise. to love 1s marriage. 
People have looked at marriage from hundred-and- 
One angles. And experience varies, No sooner does. 
a man marry than 
his elbow, Very few men realise, others say, how 
i short they fall of perfection until they possess a wife. 
Ma: ‘Mase, Says a third husband, is a committee of 
; wc On ways and means; one gets her way, the other 
provides the means. A woman worries about the 
fi iture, asserts an observer. until she gets a husband 


s 


While a man never worries about the future until he 


gets a wife, > 
GREAT UNCERTAINTY 


— Nowhere the future more stoutly denies to take 
off its shroud of uncertainty than in the case of 
marriage. “Matrimony”. says Heine, “is the high sea 
for which no compass hus yet been invented.” “No 


Ey 


navigator,” Balzac, supports him, “has yet traced the 


* 


Hnes of latitude and longitude on the conjugal sea." 


E: But once married, there is no looking back. Two 
omen writers of eminence have given the warning. 
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a 


Wedlock,” sdys Miss Mulock. “is a lane where there 
| no turning." And to men Mlle, Scuderi's counsel 
HO "They Should keep their eyes wide open before 
marriage, and half-shut afterwards,” 

m But let. us not take too seriously the pessimistic 


E. 
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DECEMBER, 
WHEN THEY 
WED! — 
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counsels. ten Teacode has' given the warning 


he finds himself with a critic-st ^ 






FOOLS TRY TO CONVINCE A 
WOMAN: WISE MEN PERSUADE HER 


+ 





outbursts of Colley Gibbe: “Oh! how many tor- 
ments lie in the small circles of a wedding ring.” In 
contrast’ is the soothing saying of Goethe when he 
says: “A wife is a gift bestowed upon a man to re- 
concile him to the loss of paradise.” 


Montaigne gave a prescription for a good mar- 
riage. “A good marriage," he said, “would be between 
a blind wife and a deaf husband." Dean Swift per- 


haps had no high opinion about marriage. Otherwise. 
he would not have said: “What they do in heaven 


we are ignorant of; but what they do mof we are 
told expressly, that they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage." Francis Bacon was asked when a man 


should marry and his reply was: “A young man not 


yet, an elderly man not at all". To those who marry 


for the second time, Dr. Johnson's words of con- 
dolence were: “Alas! another instance of the 


triumph of hope over experience !" 


CONVERSION-TABLE 


In a most amusing conversion-table of first-love- 
turned-to-marriage, a contributor to The Tatler has 


discovered eleven stages of transformation. They 
are : 


FIRST LOVE MARRIAGE 
MEANS MEANS 
Trusting Dusting 
Weeping Sweeping 
Thrilling Grilling 
Crying Frying 
Spending Mending 
Minding Grinding 
Petting Sweating 
Yearning Earning 
Raving — 
Caring Sha 
Hoping Coping 


And thus the tale of Adam and Eve goes on. 
Adam and Eve may and do quarrel. But they, as 
Sydney Smith, Canon of St. Paul’s said so beautifully 
a century ago, “are like a pair of shears, so joined 
that they cannot be Separated, often moving in 


opposite directions, yet punishing anyone who comes 
between.” 
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"Fifteen men on the dead men’s chest. .... 


Yo Ho Ho and a packet of fags....... 


Abe, and the Doctor will do the rest * 


OWDLERIZING R.L.S. If you can 
call up your Treasure Island, you 
will remember the lines. What 
held good of a bottle of rum is 
now good for a packet of ciga- 
rettes. I don't think there will be 
a riot over my changing the “De- 
vil" to “Doctor.” 

Smoke and you get cancer. 
Who says so? The doctor does. It is a funny thing, 
but when I checked up the few men I have known 
to have got cancer, I found that not one of them 
Was a smoker. But that, of course, proves nothing. 

And yet, in the Time Magazine of Ame- 
rica, I read a remarkable confession from a reader: 
"I've read so much about smoking causing cancer 
that I've finally decided to give up—reading.” "That 
was a good one, wasn't it? I am afraid, it repre- 
sents quite a large school of thought. 

Of late, there has been a Whisper gathering 
momentum all over the place that I am not the man 
I was,—that the “Patter” is not the “Patter” it was. 
I don’t wonder. One can’t have everything. It is now 





definite that I am not going to have cancer. I have 


been listening to doctors. 


Not doctors only For nearly fifty years, I have 
been hearing the same thing. Not cancer, but every 
other blessed disease known or unknown to the 
pharmacopoeia. I am like that man who went to his 
doctor with a broken ankle. 

After a careful examination, the doctor en- 
quired: "How long have you been going about like 
this?" “Two weeks," said the patient. The doctor was 
amazed. “But good Heavens, man, your ankle is bro- 
ken: how you managed to get around is a marvel. 
Why didn't you come to me at first?" 

Listen to the victim's reply. “Well, doctor," he 
confided, “Every time I say something is wrong with 
me, my wife declares I'll have to stop smoking." The 
mother does before you start getting married. And 
then, every time, you get married, every wife will 
say the same thing. Take it from me—she will. 

She doesn't now. for I've been listening to 
doctors There is a complaint that I have been show- 
ing signs of iosine my temper now and then. Well, 
you can’t have everything, can you? You can’t shoo 
Qff cancer and yet not lose your temper. 

With smokers, tne rule is that the more they 


fume, the less they fret. You make “cuts” in h 
fumes, how can he help fretting? At least, for som 
months, 


A year ago, I could dash off an article like t 
in half-an-hour. Today, I have been struggling w 
the thing for 24 hours. And all because.I have nof 
permitted myself more than three heif-cigareties 
during the process, Last year, it would have been ju sv. 
five cigarettes for the article. i ba: 

Yes, my daily quota was twenty-five. Nothing 
to write home about, nothing to shout from tk — 
house-tops. I know. Yet—it is something, you” w n 
surely concede. From 25, it has come down to 5, just 
five, And I smoke them in 10 smokes. Ten halt- | l 
cigarettes. 


It is some performance, believe me. For one 
the hardest jobs in the world is for a veteran smo- - 
ker to cut down his daily ration. It is far easier tol * 
give it up. I have met quite a few who, after smok- ~ 
ing half their life-time, have eschewed the habit out- — 
right. But none who has made a good cut and kept - 
it up. I have,——for 6 months now. 

I spread out the ten half-cigarettes throughout - 
the day. One after tea, another after a snack, a 
after lunch, and so on right up to bedtime. And I 
enjoy every half more than ever. By the way, I use 1 Pn 
holder for the. stubs. 

I said, it was difficult to make voluntary — F 
It wouldn't be, if you can manage to have a spot of 
c.t. C.T., you know, the thing every man of note in 
town is expected to have. Coronary thrombosis. Once — 
you have that, it will not be so difficult to listen € 
doctors. ^ 


Pardon me if I interrupt myself to strike a b 
note of warning. Not always is it wise to take doc- - 
tors literally. I am thinking of the case of the man DB. 
who was prescribed by a new doctor “a diet of - 
fruits, no drinks, and just one cigar after break- S 
fast.” When the doctor enquired after a  fortnigh$ — D 
of it how he was keeping, you know what the pae — 
tient said? a 


"The fruit was alright, doctor, And I didn' D. 
mind the ban on whisky. But, doctor, that cigar 
after breakfast was too much!” You see, the man. 
had never smoked a cigar in his life before. E 3 3 
doctor had taken too much for granted. D 

Now, listen. Take it from me.—and let the doc- . 
tors say what they will.-you stick to just one pac- 
ket of ten cigarettes a day ‘not ten halves), ¢ do 
nothing will touch y Folow my Way. Due the E 
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| SPREAD Ou] 
THE TEN 

HALF CIGARETTES 
THROUGH GUT 
C THE DAY. 
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into 20 halves and spread the lot throughout the 
dày But can you do it? 


il wh 


-culine skulduggery. Let her have the tin or the pac- 





















i 
with p gee of Scissors or one of your own new 
‘Tazor-bladés. And let her dole the lot out to you 
m hour to hour. J 
néw chapter of connubial bliss will open to 
ü. And the stubs will taste all the sweeter on the 
ongue. I am, of course, presuming that the lady is 
mot 4 smoker herself. In that case, the recipe will be 


“no good. And in that case, you might just as well 
settle ü^wh to cancer. 

—,..£* you think that the above cuts will make tlie 
stubs too small for a decent smoke, try the following 
recipe. But remember that a full smoke does not 
mean an entire cigarette but only two-thirds of it. 
* you procure half-a-dozen pieces of rice paper and 
fotow the routine as I give it, you will get 15 FULL 
SMOKES OUT OF 16 cigarettes. — 

.,, Take 10 cigarettés, Keep I out for the present. 
Sm okë hine. That gives you NINE SMOKES and 
nine one-thirds whith ‘you roll up to make 3 
cigarettes. Smoke all three, making TWELVE 
SMOKES, and leaving 3 one-thirds which may be 
| rolled to — y ead — may be smoked, 
making m R 49, and leaving one one- 
third stub, E 

— ,. Now take thé 10th cigarette, and smoke it. That 
givés you your FOURTEENTH SMOKE, and one 
one-third stub. — 

E. „What pope You have had 14 smokes and two 
 Oné -third stübs. How can you possibly make a 15th 
‘Smoke out of two stubs? This is how. 
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_ .Borrow à cigarette from a friend. Smoke that 
f shi your FIFT — SMOKE, and leaving one 
“oriéthird stub. ; 


. You have now three stubs of one-third length. 
.Roll these into one complete cigarette and hand. it 
to your friend with a thousand thanks. : 
___,_ It is NOT a “dud.” Follow the routing step by 
-Stép, carefully. You will see that it works. 
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THAT PUJA TEA 


(Continued From Page 139) 


; “You forgot it here, sir. I shotited loud- 
after you; sir, but you would not hear mé; sir.” I 
than 


up my Qon with its contents intact with the honey- 
^  Swéet wor 
l 


thanked him very warmly, gave him one naya paisa 

ated in my shirt-pocket, ahd made for my favou- 
rite provisioh-stores for the biscuits and sugar. I 
dropped ih at the post-office on the way for a couple 
of envelopes I badly wanted. There was a bit of a 
„crush at the window, but I managéd to get my en- 
velopes ih twenty minutes. I was at the provision- 
stótes in another fifteen. tre ed the tih of as- 
same, saw no necessity of any more ticks, and emp- 
tied my bag on the counter to have a final check-up 
of iiy purchases. You see, I am a very careful and 
cautious man. Goodness gracious! What was I seeing 
before nie? Where on earth was that packet of tea? 
Had I forgotten it at the tea-agent’s? 


I dashed out of the  provision-stores and 
streaked up to the tea-shop. The agent was expect- 
ing me. He looked very much like one of Mr. William 
Shakespeare’s ‘bright-eyed cherubin’ when he put 
me in possession of my packe: of his Best blend of 
tea. One moment I was overwhelmed with  thi8 
honesty of these boot-blacks and these te&-agents, 
but the next I was almost broken down -with the 
realization that I had forgotten that bag and those 
three other articles at the provision-stoftes, | 


Gentle Reader, there is a limit to the ills Which 


~ 


human flesh will bear. I was dog-tired. 
done up in wind and limb, My wife still maintains 
that I ought never to have hired that taxi. But you 
will appreciate my predicament and understand 
clearly that there was no other way out for me. The 
taxi was tootling along temptingly. I was a mas: of 
fagged out flesh and jangled nerves. I was en ed. 
I hailed the blessed vehicle. It stopped obediently. I 
got out of thë shop and heaved myself into it, I 
sank into its cuddling depths. I ordered the driver to 
take me to the Ideal Provision Stores. 

. The provision-stores man, too, was eagerly 
waiting for me. I reclaimed my purcháse, saw all 
the four items safe and sound in my bag, threw. my- 
self and the bag into the gently purring taxi, and 

. drove home. I had done my job in ful! at long last. 
In the taxi I burst into a combination of six diffet- 
ent tunes. | 

I dismissed the taxi at my gate as a monarch 
of old might have dismissed a slave. It droned away 
behind a thick cloud of dust. I marched proudly up 
to my door and gave it a triumphant rap: It opened: 
“Brought the things?" my wife asked. - 

"Look, woman!" I exclaimed, holding up the 
cloth-bag. 


“But it is empty!" 

Yes, it was empty. I was flàbbergasted at this 
discovery. | : 

"That taxi jolted badly," I tried to explain the 
mystery of the empty bag to my wife the moment 
I had recovered my senses. “I am sure the things ran 
out of the bag and fell down on the fioor because of 
the jolts.” 

"Hrrrmph!" snorted iiy wife most ¢contémp- 
tuously. 

That taxi-driver never turned up with my lost 
things. He destroyed the faith in humanity that had 
been built within me by the  boot-black, the tea- 


agent, and the provision-stores men. Plédse note 
that. And please note this, too. Sore rascal picked E 


up my pen at the post-office. 


of sugar, paid for the 
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NDIA is now 
zin her Second 
Nw Plan period. 
* The First 
Five-Year Plan 
2 was instrumen- 
(29 tal in bringing 
about a mark- 
ed impro- 
vement in levels of production, 

th in agriculture and in in- 
dustry. It also initiated a num- 
ber of structural end the titu- 
tional changes. The Plan evoked 
widespread public interest and 
enthusiasm and there is a new 
aiid insistent urge for rapid development all over 
the country. 

Following the First Plan the Second Five-Year 
Plan has evoked keen enthusiasm. What the latter 
Plan envisages in different spheres is told here in a 
nutshell and the picturés accompanying the article 
tell the rest. 

The place of publie co-operation and participa- 
tion in the scheme of democratic planning is Well 
recognised. 


Parliament. 





initiated in the 


An under-developed economy, such as India's, 

has large resources in man-power Which are only 

artially utilised, And thé ambitious Seale, on Which 

fhe country’s development plans have Been drawn 

and are being implemented, makes it ésséntial 

that the vast man-power of the community should 
mobilised to the fullest extent. 


Public co-operation in community growth is 
achi Me n a number of ways, for instance, in cons- 
c local works such as village roads, tree 
tation, tanks, water-supply and drainage, atid 
po and arc existing minor irriga- 


WHAT THE PLAN SEEKS TO ACHIEVE 





On May 15, 1956, the draft Second Five- 
Year Plan was presented to the Indian | ative action both 
Nearly its double in size, the 
Second Plan is intended to carry forwatd 
and acceletate the process of development 
First Plan. 
Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehrü, signing 
the draft Second Plan in the presence of mem- 
bers and officials of the Planning Commission 
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tion works. The Secon¢ d 
Plan envisages dens x 
opportunities for cO-Ope- - ag 
lieu” 
urban and rural areas. 
The National Exten- 
sion Service and Commu- - 
nity Projects, which have © 
become such an impor- 
tant part of our deve Br 
tient effort, were started - à 
with the object of rebuilt 4 
ding village lifé through 
work done prirneipall 
the people themiselv a 
The vigour afd énthts- 
iasm with which the people responded to this call for 
self-help has been most encouraging, and has given — 
rise to a great deal of optimism regarding the at- 
tainment of targets fixed for the Second Plan. A e 
The value of the contribution which the people, 
have made to the works undertaken in the National . xf 
Extension and Community Project areas during e Ji 
First Plan period amounted to more than one-third E 
of the total experiditure on the works. Even more - 
significant is the prevailing new spirit of self-ré- 3 
liance, 


Public co-opération in development work = 
not remained confined to Community Projects d 
National Extension Sérvicé alone, Men and womén 
all over thé cotintry and students d colle EX and | 
Schools are taking an increasing shar 

— — i 


of nafional development through shea 

amplé; in building Kosi émbankménts in Bihar. 

other works sponsored by official and —— E. 
bodies. og 


n the latter, ih EN heb ak Samaj has * 


madë a major contribution, I vor 1T 


e act @ large number of vi 
— £ UC MB 


. Em, 





















Picture shows 




























opr rogrammes, which now cover a wi 

a ch social education, health and hygiene, work 

3 3 (em tres, youth and student camps, information cen- 
tres and cultural activities, 


PRODUCING FOOD 


- A continuous and progressive increase in India’s 
: E 5 level of living presupposes not only more effective 


^ use of known resources and better application of 
à E techniques, but it requires vigilant and in- 


E Agriculture and allied pursuits absorb about 70 
. per r cent of thé population of India. Development 
nvolves a transfer of part of this stupendous work- 
& force from agriculture to other activities. but 
EX is. in turn, presupposes an increase in productivity 
in agriculture itself—if the food and raw material 
. requirements of a developing economy.are to be met. 





















T All this means intensified efforts on the part ot 
ES workers and improvements in agriculture through 
- meesures such as land consolidation, land reclama- 
a irrigation, supply of fertilisers and better seeds 
5 cd adoption of better techniques. 
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— — Striking improvement in agricultural produc- 
| - tion under the First Plan imparted a measure of 
= £ stability to the national economy, It enabled abo- 
 lition of all controls and reduced the country’s de- 
a ciem on eerie. 

A 


ii E More than any other factor, in fact, the in- 
/— erease in agricultura] production has paved the way 
as for a higher rate of development during the Second 
- Plan. The Second Plan aims at an increase of 13.5 
n . million tons of foodgrains over the 1955-56 figures 
- (estimated at 65 million tons), 


a PRODUCING CASH CROPS 


; Befitting her size and population, India ranks 
= Eun among the producers of cash crops, such as tea, 
phe coffee and tobacco, in the world. 


B These crops. in turn, constitute a significant 
.. factor in Indian economy, both in terms of inter- 
‘Nal consumption and potentialities for earning 
c mn much-needed foreign exchange. 
E^ —. . For tea alone, the Second Plan visualised an ex- 
B port target of over 500 miltion lbs, Other important 
-  earners of foreign exchange are coffee and tobacco, 
and both come under an ambitious development 
programme. A sum of Rs. 31 lakhs has been set aside 


3 for strengthening tobacco research and organising 


—obaeco extension service in the Guntur District of 
- Andhra Pradesh, the most important tobacco grow- 
E inr area in the country. 









— E E Vegetables are no earners of foreign exchange, 
js em they constitute an important article of internal 
— consumption, and provide a profitable side-activity 
E fo our farmers. Programme for encouraging fruit 
. and vegetable production consists of schemes for 
: E the establishment of new orchards and seed nur- 
. series, provision of seeds and plants to  vegetabie 
. growers on credit, and organisation of marketing co- 
operatives for fruit and — growers. 


j: The target for cotton production laid down in 
E the First Plan was exceeded in 1954-55, when pro- 
| E Guction reached 42.98 lakh baia, pete the muse 
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a high production mark in 1955. v 

Next to textile industry in importance comes 
the jute industry. A target of over one million bales 
has been fixed for the production of jute in the Se- 
cond Plan to meet the needs of this expanding in- 
dustry. 


The place of agricultural research in any pro- 


"d E 


needed fillip to the textile industry, — rach . 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ox 


u 







gramme of agricultural development is obvious. The 


vast army of agriculturists engaged in the gigantic 


entefprise of increasing the country’s agricultura 


production relies, to no small extent, on the ability 


of our scientists and research institutions to discover 


improved varieties of fertilisers, seeds and crops, 


and to develop ever new and better techniques of 


cultivation. 


The Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
since its inception as early as 1929, has been engaged 
in co-ordinating, guiding and promoting the work 
of a large number of research institutes, each con- 


centrating on its own special field of research, rang- < 


ing from vegetable breeding to veterinary, 


The Second Plan provides for an expenditure of 
nearly Rs. 38 crores on various agricultural research 
and development schemes, which include intensive 
work on breeding of high-yielding crop varieties, de- 
velopment of manurial resources, afforestation, and 


the control of pests and plant diseases, A small but | 


significant beginning has recently been made in 
the application of atomic energy to agriculture. 


At the same time, training machinery is being - 


geared up to meet the growing requirement fer 
trained personnel to man multifarious research 
projects in agriculture. Attention is also being given 
to the complex task of co-ordinating research worx 


with the actual experience and needs of the farmer, — 
placing the research scientist closer to the cultiva- 


tor in the field. 
FIGHTING FLOODS 


Floods often present an impressive spectacle, 
but they always make a sad story. Year after year, 
swelled by monsoons and melting snows, rivers in 


Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal, Assam and other — 


places overflow their banks to spread devastation 
over large areas. In one single year alone, in 1955, 


the extent of damage caused by floods in different - 


parts of the country was of the order of Rs. 107 
crores, 


F 


>. 


The immensity of the problem created by the | | 


recurrence of flood disasters and the nature and 
extent of damage caused by them led to the setting 
up of a machinery for the prevention and control of 
floods on à nation-wide scale, 


Work under a broad programme of flood pro- — 


tection has already commenced in several States. 
Aerial photography and spot-levelling, and  resear- 
ches undertaken at the Flood Control Wing of the 
Central Water and Power Commission facilitate 
speedy implementation of long-term flood control 
measures, which include construction of embank- 
ments, reservolrs and drains for the —— of 
flood waters, 


-A provision of Rs. 60 crores has been — in | 


the Second Plan for immediate and short- term mea- 
sures, Long-term me»-^"res form part of the multi- 


Pepo irrigation sng Poser projects, The total ex ? A 
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Pictures Tell The Plan 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 
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1. Carpet Weaver Busy at his Loom. 
2. Extraction of Ghani Oil. 


3. Potters at Work. 
4. A Village Woman Making Fruit Basket 
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Pictures Tell The Plan 


INDUSTRY 
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(1) Tata Iron & Steel Works. (2) Chemical Metal 
lurgy Laboratory. (3) Part oj the Spinning Sectio 
of a Cotton Mill. (4) Trainees assembling radi 


sel at recently started Bharat Electronics, Bangalore 





Pictures Tell The Plan (1) A miner at work in the bowels of 
mica mine. (2) Digging for lignite. (3) 1 


MINERAL RESOURCES  /77/7/7 (4) Miner’ Colony Hospi 





Pictures Tell The Plan 


HOUSING 





ee ls 
(1) An Industrial Housing colony. (2) A family 
former slum dwellers in the new home built under the sli 
clearance scheme. (3) A group of villagers in W. 
Bengal building their own hut with their own ha 


and own material. (4) Fishermen on a Tripura Lal 


ATOMIC ENERGY ESTABLISHMENT 






Pictures Tell The Plan 


SCIENCE CENTRES 


TROMBAY 
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(1) National Physical Laboratory. (2) Radio- 
Active Tracing Centre of National Chemical 
Laboratory. (3) Turpentine Research Apparatus. 
(4) Central Food Technological Research Institute. 
(5) A Bullock Cart ‘Wheel Tester’. (6) Atomic 
Fnerou Establishment. Nehru & Bhaba watching. 


Grower. 
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Coffee Plantation. 


Tea Gardens 


V egetable 
Jute Cult 
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Pictures Tell The Plan 





Pictures Tell The Plan 


PRODUCING FOOD 








(1) A team of tractors busy ona stretch of 
wasteland. (2) Farmers at work on a typical 
farm. (3) A harvest scene. (4) Farmers in a 
Punjab village sitting down with two Revenue 
officials to carry out land consolidation work. 





Pictures Tell The Plan (1) Work in progress in Tilaiya Dam. (2) Or 
of the generators at Tilaiya Hydel Station. (3 


Main Control Board of a Hydel Station. (^ 
A Tubewell in an East Punjab Power Systei 





POWER SYSTEM 


Pictures Tell The Plan 


FIGHTING FLOODS 





(1) Elephants being put to service in Assam. (2 
Women labourers working on a spur. (3) Woo 
pylons being driven along river bank. (4) Pilir 
bamboo to control the Kosi. (5) Tubewell drillins 
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Pictures Tell The Plan (1) Damodar. (2) Tungabhadra. (3) 
Hirakud. (4) Bhakra Nangal. (5) The 


D Canal. (6) F d 
RIVER. PROJECTS ae oM eh 
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Pictures Tell The Plan (1) Integral Coach Factory at Perambur. (2) Tracl 
repairing. (3) Road builders at work. (4) Passen 
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Pictures Tell The Plan (1) Statue of an old-time *'Postal Runner". (2) 
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COMMUNICATION Tide bew of a telephone exchange. (4 r= 


room in the Central Overseas Telegraph office in Bombe 
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Pictures Tell The Plan 


-. SHIPPING 
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(1) Cargo Jetty at Kandla Port. (2) Country boats 
plying in one of the waterways of Malabar. (3) A 
group of Naval cadets on the training ship 
‘Dufferin’. (4) Shipbuilding Yard at Visakhapatnam. 
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Pictures Tell The Plan 


HANDICRAFTS 


1. Handicrafts Display Centre. 
2. Assam Hill Girls 
Learning Silk Yarn Weaving. 


Women Painting on Porcelain Wares. 
Women Spinners at Work. 


Pictures Tell The Plan 


HEALTH 
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(1) A Family Planning Clinic. (2) A chil 
being weighed at a Health Centre. (3) A youn 
medical student at workin his laboratory. (4 
An anti-malaria squad in operation in a village 
(5) A training class for the nurses in progress 





























A  penditure proposed in the Second Plan for the exe- 
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eution of all flood control projects, including long- 
term ones, amounts to Rs. 117 crores. 


DAIRY-FARMING & FISHERIES 


"The Second Plan's pattern of diversified agri- 
cultural economy takes in, besides crop production, 
the simultaneous development of animal husbandry, 
dairy-farming, forestry and fisheries. 


The scope of the key-village scheme for scien- 
tific breeding, feeding, disease control and manage- 
ment of cattle which was initiated in the First Plan, 
is being extended under the Second Plan. Although 
India’s cattle population is large, the amount of 
milk available for human consumption is compara- 
tively small. The new Plan aims at a 30 to 40 per 
cent inerease in milk output in intensively worked 
areas over 10 to 12 years, 

































lities of utilising underground. water, More than 
3,000 tube-wells are proposed to be constructed to 


irrigate nearly 900,000 acres by the end of the Ple 
period. n. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANS * 


Though a number of major industrial plans 
were got going under the First Plan, these years: 
were essentially a period of preparation for lar ze~ 
scale industrial and mineral development in the 
country, Projects of industrial and mineral develop- 
ment did not figure prominently in the inyestmer 
plans of the public sector. 


A major point of departure in’ the Second 
Plan—as compared to.the First—is the preceden ce 
given to the public sector in industrial and mineral 
development, Practically the whole of the propos ed 
outlay of Rs. 690 crores for large-scale industries and 
mining is for development of basic industries, such 


v Poultry development schemes, which make for 5 qu 
improved nutritional standards and the introduction as iron and steel, coal, fertilisers, heavy engineer= 
of mixed farming, envisage the setting up of four ing and heavy electrica] equipment, Sg 
regional farms and 300 extension centres. | E 
; Several of the projects completed during the 
To supplement land resources by the resour- | EN k 
ces of sea and river, a programme for the develop- First Plan, such as the DDT plant, the Indian Tele ; 
ment of inland and marine fisheries, which was in- phone Industries, the Penicillin Factory, etc. will þe 
cluded under the First Plan, will now be carried out expanded, a E 
on a more intensive scale: It provides, among . other : | » JO 
ee E the —— ae — ig pt uing Bulk of the investment in the private sector is 
grounds, improvement o ng methods and orga- as 
nisation of transport, storage, marketing and utilisa- also for the development of basic industries though 
tion of fish, Fisheries yearly contribute about Rs, 27 consumer industries and village and small-scale in~ 

* crores to the country’s national income and employ dustries too get due consideration. — vi 

| some 750,000 fishermen along a coastline of about | 1 
— SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH = 

IRRIGATING THE LAND The idea of a network of laboratories devoted 

Dams have very aptly been described as shrines 8 —— of papers 

of - Bese void strong and massive, they are socn after its establishment in 1942. "Pedidos oie 

ini € Deos. iles ho dosi ett rs shape only after independence which created the cli- A 

- mate necessary for constructive endeavour, Scienti- 

fic research got top priority. As a result, we have 

Adequate data are not available for determin- today as many as 16 national laboratories function=— 

ing the extent of irrigation development possible ing in their specialised fields of research in TZ 

under different kinds of sources in the country. It country v 

.. has, however, been roughly estimated that about 75 : a 

million acres may eventually be irrigated by multi- While in th E 
^ e First Plan attention was chiefiy 

purpose, laige and medium irrigation works, and devoted to the building up of national laborato 3S, 
about an equal area could be irrigated from other the primary object in the Second Plan js 10 ieee ae 

. sources like small-scale irrigation works, tube-wells the existing facilities and to bring the work J 

ete scientists in the national laboratories and of re- 

The total cost of irrigation and power projects search workers in the universities and other centres | 

included in the First Plan was of the order of Rs. 970 to bear as closely as possible upon important prob- 

- crores. When fully completed, these will irrigate im * —— fields of national development, 

* about 22 million acres. Most of these projects are ontributions of scientific research to advancement 


being continued in the Second Plan, which envisages 
taking up of additional 145 projects, thus bringing 
another 21 million acres under irrigation, 


In the selection of irrigation projects for the 
Second Plan, marked preference has been shown ior 
small and medium-sized schemes. Nearly 138 out of 
195 schemes included im the Second Plan will cost 
less than Rs. 5 crores. 


Sources other than river water are also being 
tapped for irrigation facilities, The Second Plan pro- 


. vides for an extensive scheme, costing Rs. 70 crores, 


for drilling tube-wells and expanding the possibi- 
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in the field of industry as well as agriculture are al- 
ready becoming significant and, in course of time, 
promise to become substantial. 7 

To carry the fruits of scientific research to 
India’s villages, a large number of rural scientific. 
centres known as “Vigyan Mandirs" are being estab- 
lished in different parts of the country, It is p 
posed to set up 90 to 100 such centres during the 
Second Plan, Ee. 


The object of the “Vigyan Mandirs” scheme is 
to help and advise villagers on matters widely con- 
cerning their well-being and to educate them Ol 
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1s and outlook of science which ir — 
em it take greater advantage of development pro- 
'ammes in Agriculture, health, sanitation, etc. 


PRODUCING POWER 
d ' Encouraged by the fact that the combined 


dw es ‘and ‘coal resources of the country are suffi- 

cient to meet-the power needs of the country for a 
E" ong time to come, the Planning Commission drew 
u an ambitious programme of power development. 

it the time of the formulation of the First Plan, the 
i» 3$ E target for additional power capacity was at 
ET million. kw. In view of the progress which has been 
| done in other fields, arid the growing demand for 
IT )wer from industry, small towris and rural areas, 
thi — may be moved upward. 
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In the Second Plan, about Rs. 160. crores out of 
total Outlay for power will be spent on conti- 
i z schemes, and about Rs. 245 crores on new 
> emes . The major schemes like the Tungabhadra, 

akud, Damodar Valley Corporation etc. continue, 
= nearly 44 new power schemes have been initiat- 
ec i, : The bulk of these schemes will start yielding 
: s long before the end of ihe Plan period. 


2 Efforts are now concentrated in the main to 
:. rr oct the présent urban bias of power distribution. 
Bn Second Plan period, a sum of Rs. 15 crores 
wil be spent on the electrification of small towns 
an nd id villages, By 1961 the number of electrified small 
towns and villages in the country is expected to rise 
Be 18000, more than double the figure for 1956. 
- The use of electric power is sought to be ex- 
en led to agricultural operations, Already it is being 
: sA ely used for pumping and other water operations. 
T o Eeneourage, the use of electric energy in agricul- 
e and in.rural cottage industry, - long-term loans 
> being given to village co-operatives for rural 
e le "ifieation and development. 


= MINERAL RESOURCES 


Jn 
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. The — on industrial development in the 


econd Plan involves an intensified programme of: 


ne Pral development, Systematic and detailed inves- 
iga rat: ions and survey for the qualitative and quanti- 
tal E assessment of the country's mineral resources 
itiz iated in the First Plan period are being conti- 


ued in the ‘Second Plan period with increased. 


l rigour. : 


4 In view of its basic importance as a fuel for a 
imal Of industries, and also as raw material for 
stries like iron and steel, coal naturally claims 

hig .priority. But the increasing participation by 
the State in the country's industrial development will 
Fee juire detailed investigation of deposits of other 
eral materials such as iron, manganese, lime 
Rane ‘and refractory minerals, This has necessitated 


C great deal of expansion in the operations of the 


Seological Survey of india aud the Indian Bureau of 
E 
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. Mines. Proposals costing Rs, 6 crores for a turtner 
expansion of these institutions are included in the »- 





Second Plan. 


Search for mineral resources has recently en- 
tered another vital field, namely mineral oil Sur- 
veys conducted in recent years have led to the possi- 
bility of rich oil deposits being found in Jwalamukhi 
and neighbouring areas in Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Ganga Valley, West Bengal, Cambay, Kutch and 
parts of the South. Work on a Rs. 30-crore scheme 
for simultaneous exploitation of oil in all these 
places is already bearing fruit in the form of suc- 
cessful oll drilling operations recently carried out 
near Jwalamukhi and Jaisalmer, 


HANDICRAFTS DEVELOPMENT 


The First Five-Year Plan, for the first time, 
gave the planned development of handicrafts a cer- 
tain shape and sense of direction. A Handicrafts 
Board was constituted to organise programmes for 
Production and development of handicratts, 


Handicrafts appeal to consumers EDAEN 
through their distinctive and artistic designs. Re~ 
cent efforts to develop this rich heritage have yield- 
ed encouraging results, During the Second Five-Year 
Plan schemes to improve designs and to organise «P 
regional designing centres are to be undertaken, In E 
this some progress has already been made. In addi- 
tion, art schools are to be assisted in setting up de- 
sign development sections, and scholarships are to 
be given to working artisans for training in E 
proved craft designing, i 


Assistance will also be given to technical re-.. 
search institutes to undertake specialised research in 
handicraft techniques, To enable artisans to use 


me techniques, improved equipment is to be sup- 
plied. : 


. For the development of traditional and new 
crafts assistance is given to States on the advice of. 
the Handicrafts Board. Training or training-cum- 
production centres are being set up in the States for 
various crafts such as art metal work, toys, palmyra 
fibre, stone and marble carving, lacquer work, lace 
and embroidery, bamboo articles, carpets, fancy 
leather goods and glazed ceramic-ware, 


For improvement of marketing arrangements 
within the country, new emporia and sales depots as 
well as crafts museums are to be set up at a num- 
ber of centres; mobile vans are to be used to serve 


rural markets, fairs, etc; sales shops and showcases ~ 


are to be provided at places visited by tourists, sta- 
tions and aerodromes, 


Special attention is ‘also being given to the in- 
troduction of the co-operative form of organisation 
in the marketing of handicrafts. The expost mare 
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kets are also being developed ebhrough. Spacticipstión 
in international exhibitions and trade fairs, display 
centres &nd through publicity. 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


"The primary object of developing small indus- 
-tries in rural areas is to extend work opportunities, 


raise Incomes and standard of living and to bring 


about a more balanced and integrated rural eco- 
nomy. 
As the rural economy develops, technical 


changes will take place in different fields and corres- 
pondingly the pattern of rural industrialisation will 
also change from simple crafts meeting elementary 
needs of small industries based on steadily improv- 
ing techniques designed to satisfy the needs of a 
more advanced character. These developments will 
necessarily be spread Over a long period. 


Two important steps taken during the First 
Plan period were the setting apart, by the Central 
Government, of substantial finance for the deve- 
lopment of village and small industries and the 
building up of a number of all-India boards to deal 
with the problems of khadi and village industries, 
sericulture, coir industry, etc. 


The programme to be carried out during the 
Second Plan is considerably larger than the first. It 
provides for a sum of Rs. 200 crores for develop- 
ment of village and small-scale industries; of this 
Rs. 59.5 crores are earmarked for handloom indus- 
try, Rs. 55 crores for small-scale industries, Rs. 55.5 


crores for khadi and other village industries and the 


rest for items like sericulture and coir spinning and 
weaving. 


For village industries the pattern of develop- 
ment is opening of production and trading centres, 
subsidies for the purchase of improved equipment 
by village artisans, and the production subsidy for 
the schemes run by the Khadi and Village Industries 
Board. A research institute for village industries is 
planned to be set up shortly. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


The Constitution of India enjoins upon the 
State the provision of free and compulsory educa- 
tion to its children. 


If the directive of the Constitution is to be 
fulfilled, it is imperative that the resources of the 
Government, under heavy strain from development 
activities in many directions, are supplemented in 
increasing measure by local community effort. 


The Second Plan sets aside a large portion of 


Rs. 307 crores allocated to education for the ex- 
pansion of elementary, basic and socia! education, In 


additio», the allotment made in the Second Plan for 


National Extension and Community Projects in- 




















| res Rapes — e 
cludes a Toni of more than Rs. 20 crores to D 
spent on building schools and extending — ca- 
tional facilities to an increasingly large number of 
villages. EROR “ 4 


Progress in education is sought to be mai in 
tained at other levels too. Schemes have been | sp 
claily designed to ralse the standard of education § at 
the dics and university levels, e 


To meet the growing demand for tech ca r 
personnel created by industrial development, ks 
pansion of technical education has to be hastene 
During the Second Plan, it is proposed to conver’ i i9 
engineering colleges and 46 polytechnies into lar ger 
units so. as to provide nearly 7,000 new seats tor. : 
degree and diploma courses. 5 


. A network of Rura] Higher Education Institu tes. 
is proposed to be set up to carry higher education, 
with particular emphasis on the learning of 
cultural sciences and techniques, to the farmers i 
the villages. Ten such institutes have already e 
into being. Situated at Shriniketan, Udaipur, Madu- 
rai, Muzaffarpur, Sanosara (Saurashtra), Coim E 
tore, Amaravati, Kolhapur, Turki (Bihar) and — 
mia Millia (Delhi), these Institutes between the: M- 
selves cover a wide area in the country, D 
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COMMUNICATION SERVICES 
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The growth of communications services— posi al, 
telephone and telegraph—is an integral element in 
the technological and social advancement of thi e. 
country. Expansion in industrial and commercial | 
activity, improvement in living standards of en | 
people and the changes in social life that accompany - 
economic advancement. are factors that influence he | 
rate at which communications and other essentia] fe 
services are developed. bel a = 




















.A major development in the field of communi- 
cations is the increasing number of post offices that T 
are being opened particularly in the rurai areas 
Before the First Plan, there were 36,000 post offices BS 
in the country. By December 1956, this led 
risen to 56,000, The aim is to provide a post office in 
each group of villages having a total population of 
2,000. In addition, during the Second Plan period, 
post offices will be provided at the headquarters o * 
all National Extension and Community Project areas, - 


Among the schemes included in the progra e 
of development of communications, special mention 


must be made of the foundation laid for building up 





ES 


a Telecommunication Engineering Industry in tt » 
country. The Indian Telephone Industry has a 'eady 
reached the weekly production figure of 1,000 tele- 
phones. The Hindustan Cables Factory and the Bha= 
rat Electronics will also be able (e meet in a sn. 









equipment, 


. GEARING UP THE RAILWAYS 
"The immense size of the development pro- 


p undertaken in the Second Plan is itself a 
a fair measure of the new burdens that the Railways 


TA 


n India have been called upon to carry. 












E . But the Indian Railways, worthy of their size 
A nd importance as one of the principal vehicles of 
| E ae nation's economie advancement, have learnt to 


ds D S 


LE their burdens wilingly and well. 


3 ~ They are today further fortified by an intensive 
development programme of their own which, apart 
from increasing line capacity, aims at attaining 


5 'self-sumclency in meeting the Railways’ norma] re- . 


$ E ements not only of wagons and coaches but also 
f locomotives, The production at the Integral Coach 
ilding Factory at Perambur (Madras) is well 
h head of schedule, and the Chittaranjan Locomo- 
“tive Works near Calcutta is expected to exceed its 
| s heduled monthly turn-out of 200 broad-gauge 
«X comotives, 
3 ‘Consistent with the fact of their being the big- 
gest publie enterprise, with a total capital invest- 
E. of about Rs. 974 crores and a staff of more 
T than 10 lakh people, the Railways are paying in- 
crea sing attention to providing greater comfort and 


| t E avel amenities to the travelling public, Only a few 
10nths ago, for the first time in the history of 


Rb 
dn an Railways, an all-air-conditioned vestibulated 
Janata train for third class passengers was placed 
on the rails, 
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. DEVELOPMENT OF SHIPPING 
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L por the A ivelonment of shipping in India, the 
Bective for the Second Plan period is: first, to de- 
velop coastal trade with due regard to the possibility 
0 puedes some traffic from railways to coastal 
s sping, and secondly, to secure an increasing 


* 


3 share of India's overseas trade for Indian ships. 
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3 = "Today, practically 100 per cent of the coastal 
En de is carried on Indian ships manned by Indian 
pe peroneal; and the Indian shipping companies have 
ar cargo services on all the major sea routes 
son necting India with the rest of the world, 


The growth of Indian tonnage has kept pace 
with the expansion in the country’s commercial and 
E A austria activity. At the beginning of the First 
Elan. India had a tonnage of 390, 707 G.R.T. A tar- 
get of 901, 707 G.R.T. has been fixed for the Second 





cent of her trade with petant countries, 


Apart from Sonbinutd- financial assistance to 
shipping companies to help them build up the size 
and operations of Indian shipping, the Second Plan 
envisages & Rs. 40-crore scheme for the development 
of ports, training of technieal personnel, and ex- 


pansion of the ship-building yards at Visakhapat- 


nam, 


Schemes totalling over Rs. 3 crores are includ- 
ed in the Plan for the development of inland water 
transport. It is estimated that 5,000 miles of river 
routes in India could be made navigable by modern 


power-craft, thus providing a much-needed adjunct 


to roads and railway transport systems. 


ROAD BUILDING 


The current road development programme in | 


India was undertaken in view of a lohg-term plan, 
known as the Nagpur Plan drawn up in 1943, which 
envisaged that by the end of a period of 20 years or 
so no Village in a well-developed area should re- 
main more than five miles away from the main road. 


Indian airea is expected u carry about 12 to 15 3 nA 
per cent of the country’s overseas trade, and 50 per. 


The First Plan contained a provision of Rs. 28. Te: 


crores for national highways, including the recently — 
linking Jammu & -. 


completed Bannihal Tunnel, 
Kashmir with Punjab. The Second Plan provides 
larger resources for development of roads coming 
under all categories. 


In addition to completing the programme of 


works on national highways undertaken’ during the 
Second Plan, fresh works will be taken up on 600 
miles of missing links and 60 major bridges, In addi- 
tion, the Second Plan envisages improvement of 
17,000 miles of existing roads and widening of nearly 
4,000 miles of carriageway. Programmes in the 
States provide for the construction of about 9,000 
miles of surface roads, 


Moreover, in National Extension and Commu- 


nity Project areas, through the local development 
works being done with voluntary labour provided by 
local population, large additions to the village road 
System are taking place. At this rate, the target set 


in the Nagpur Plan may be reached long before the — 


time envisaged by it. 
PROGRESS IN AIR TRANSPORT 


In the course of the last decade, civil aviation 
has come to play an increasingly vital role in the 
transport and communication system of the country. 

Brought into being in 1953, the two national air 


transport organisations—the Indian Airlines Corpo- . 


ration and the Air-India International—have taken 
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rapid strides forward. Today, the two Corporations 
operate scheduled services within and beyond the 
frontiers of India, linking important Indian cities 
and connecting India with many distant lands. 
During 1955 alone, for instance, Indian aircraft flew 
26,000,000 miles, carrying half a million passengers 
‘and nearly 103 million pounds of cargo and mail. 


J Eighty-one aerodromes are controlled and ope- 
rated by the Civil Aviation Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India, Three of these aerodromes, situat- 
ed at Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi, are interna- 
tional airports. An aerodrome at Chandigarh, the 
new capital of Punjab, was formally opened for 
traffic in February, 1956. Construction of 13 more 
aerodromes is expected to be completed by the end 
^ of 1957; of these, the two, at Kandla and Udaipur, 
are ready for use. 


To provide suitably trained personnel to man 
these fast expanding services, the training machi- 
nery is being geared up. Researches in aero-mecha- 
nics, meteorology and other sciences with a bearing 
‘on the development of aviation, help keep these 
services in continuously improving condition, 


HEALTH PROTECTION 


Low as the standard of health in India 1s at 
present in comparison with that of the more ad- 
 vanced nations of the world, an appreciation of the 
immense problems being tackled on this front would 
help the results so far obtained to be viewed in a 


proper perspective. 
* 


i 


With nearly 80 per cent of India's population 


living in the villages, the provision of adequate 
- health protection to the rural population is by far 
— the most urgent need of the hour. Health pro- 
. grammes in rural areas are, therefore, being tied up 
with National Extension Services. 


The establishment of primary Health Units in 
as many development blocks as possible has been 
found to be a necessary step towards providing in- 
. tegrated preventive and curative medica] services in 
` rural areas. As against 725 Health Units set up dur- 

ing the First Plan, it is proposed to establish over 
wm Health Units in the Second Plan. 


: Each of these Units will serve a population of 
. 50 to 60 thousand persons by taking care of both 
|» personal and community health problems in the 
" area. The Second Plan provides Rs, 23 crores for this 
. important programme. 


The main emphasis in all health programmes is 
 peing laid on the preventive side, viz., on the provi- 
= on of pure water supply and sanitation; on the con- 
Ra of diseases like malaria, tuberculosis and 
|. prosy; on health services for mothers and children; 
on measures for population control and family 
. planning, on training of health personnel and on 


à medical research. 
We HOUSING PROBLEM 


< Rising tempo of industrial; and economic acti- 
.. vity in India in the course of the last few years has 
- *prought large-scale urbanisation in its wake, creat- 
J ing serious housing shortage. In the rural areas a 
pidly increasing population aggravated an already 

) survey carried 


1 P 


housing situation. A sample 
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| ng of the 

that more than one-third of the 54 million | 
in the rural areas needed improvement and recondi-  . 
tioning. - , »- 
Recognition of the increasing importance of — 
the housing problem led to the creation of & sepa- - 
rate portfolio for housing as part of the Works, ak 


Housing and Supply Ministry in 1952. The Ministry - 


M! 


NUN 
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took the first step by initiating two major schemes 


? 
| A C 


—Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme and Low $ 
Income Group Housing Scheme. — 


ES 

Owing to the pressure of development activi- —— 

ties in more urgent fields on country's financia] re- ·. . 
sources, however, the First Plan's allocation for — 
housing was Rs. 38.5 crores only. In the Second Plan, 
it was found possible to provide a considerably lar- -· 
ger sum amounting to Rs. 120 crores for this pur- — 
pose. ? — 


Nearly 80,000 urban family units have already - t 
benefited from housing schemes, which together aim 
at meeting the housing needs of a substantial por- -— 
tion of the population. The attempt always is, on à 
the one hand, to keep the cost of construction as low 
as possible, and on the other hand, to give decent — — 
living accommodation to individual families in- * 
houses which are durable and in surroundings  — 
which are hygienic, healthy and pleasant, KU 

The target set for the Second Plan is 322,000 
houses in urban areas and about 625 pilot projects 
for rural housing. A countrywide programme for slum, aS 
clearance and of building new colonies for slum- E 
dwellers is also being pursued. | NM 

The National Building Organisation, set up in 
1954 to co-ordinate building research and techniques — 
and to discover measures for promoting quicker, - k 
cheaper and better construction and for affecting 
economy in the use of scarce materials and man- 
power, has done considerable useful work. — 
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BROADCASTING SERVICES | 


Since its inception in 1927, the Radio in India 
has been steadily building itself up. In 1947, after 
partition, the All-India Radio had six stations. 
Today its network extends all over the country and 
the number of stations has gone up to 26. Listeners = 
numbered less than a quarter of a million in 1947.  — 
Today the number of domestic licences alone has 
gone over the million mark. With the completion d. 
of projects under way in the Second Plan period B 
broadcasting services will be available to an area of 
nearly 500,000 square miles, EE n 

Considerable care and thought have gone into 
the planning and presentation of programmes. There - C 
is no Indian language programmes in which are not E 
being broadcast by one or the other station of the 


* 
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ALR. There are special programmes for various 
groups of listeners, such as the rural population, =) 
university students, school children, women, Defence . 
forces and the listeners abroad. - id 
The aim during the Second Plan is to develop | 
the services now available for all the regional lan- | 
guages to as wide an area as it is possible to reach. E 
There is a special emphasis on development of rural  - 
broadcasting and community receivers will be pro- - 3 
vided in villages with a population of 1,000 or more. : eum 
Approximately 72,000 community receivers are ex- TO 
pected to be installed. | i y 
The beginning of this year saw AIR. ventur- x 
ing into a new field. A move was initiated to put up ~ 
a pilot television service in Bombay. MNA 
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World Famous 
Astro - Palmist 
& Tantrik, 


Raj Jyotishi 


Pandit Harish 
Chandra Sastri, 
Examiner, Goyt. 
Board of Astro- 
Ss logical Studies. 
HOUSE OF ASTROLOGY, 


141/1C, Russa Road, Calcutta-26 
East of Hazra Park ) 


Phone :—48-4693. 


This all-powerful yogi of Interna- 
tional fame can tell the past, pre- 





. sent and the future accurately. The 
. sure effect of his Kavachas and 


Santisastayan which he makes in 
course of his religious duties en- 
sures brilliant success, because he 
gained a special spiritual and 
Tantrik power by deep meditations. 
Thousands have honoured him with 
unwanted testimonials. 


SHATI KAVACHA—To gain men- 
tal peace, happiness in family, en- 
sure success in examinations. 
Rs. 5/- & Rs. 20/-. 

DHANADA KAVACHA—It is con- 
ductive to unusual financial suc- 
cess and it helps to gain money 








Look Ahead / 
Save That You May Spend 


Of course, money is for spending. 
But surely not in a lump nor 
all of it. Spending or 
saving — do it through 


a bank account. 


It helps put money into circulation, 
so essential for the country's economy. 


from export and import business. 
Rs. 25/- & Rs. 250/-. 


BAGALA KAVACHA — For over- 
coming enemies and for winning 
complicated law-suits, and to se- 
cure services. RS, 12/- & Rs. 45/-, 


CONTACT HIM AND BE SURE 
OF YOUR FUTURE. 
CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE 
SAMUDRIK RATNA — Published 
by Panditji in Bengali removes the 
Dor felt want of an up-to-date 
book on Palmistry. Available every- 

where at Rs. 5/- only. 





5^ United Bank 
' of India Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, CLIVE GHAT STREET, CALCUTTA-I i * 
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The Emerald 


ISLAND 


jy Dr. D. CHATTERJEE 


‘ndian Boranic Garden, 





Calcutta 


HE beautiful island of Ceylon 
with her evergreen hills and fo- 
rests, her terraced rice fields, her 
coconut groves, her forests full of 
. bread and jack-fruit trees, her 
' placid  jheels with water-and- 
"iarum-lilies, and her picturesque 
fea gardens nestling on the hills, 
“galls. the visitors. from far and 


near. Such a wor (erful diversity of scenery is in- 


deed unique in a small 


country like Ceylon and 


such names as the Nuwara Eliya and Anuradhapura 


have peculiar charms for the visitors. Therefore, if 


you are contemplating a holiday excursion, you 
should give Ceylon your top priority. 


e The 


first European nation 


which  colonised 


Ceylon in the early sixteenth century was the Por- 


tuguese and 
later by the 
tions was the 


they were followed by the Dutch and 
British. The chief interest of these na- 
exploitation of the raw materials such 


as the spices, coconut, tea, rubber, cocoa, coffee etc. 


and subsequent colonisation of the 
has, however, 


island. Ceylon 


become fully independent in 1948. 


The island is about 270 miles long and about 100 


. miles broad near the central part. 


Her population 


ds about 8 millions of which 5 millions are Sinhalese, 
9 millions Tamils, and 1 million comprises others. 
The Sinhalese are mainly Buddhists and the Tamils 
are mainly Hindus. The roads and railways are very 
well developed and communications are good. There 
is a high percentage of literacy (about 60 per cent) 


in Ceylon. w 

, THE JOURNEY : PLACES OF INTEREST 

e. d For your visit to Ceylon, you need a passport 
and a tourist visa for one to three months may be 
easily obtained. The journey may be made by boat 
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to Colombo from any of the Indian ports of ty irain | 
from Madras to Dhanuskodi and crossing the sea py 
ferry and taking the train again at Talaimanar for — 
Colombo. The author followed the latter route dur- . 
ing his recent visit as this route provides a gradual. 
change of scenery from India to Ceylon. The cus- 
tom authorities both at Dhanuskodi and Talaimanar. 
are very helpful and cordial. The ferry boat takes | 
about three hours and covers a distance of about 70 
miles. | Y 


* s^ 


y E 
The southern part of Ceylon gets more rain 


uw 


and is, therefore, more green and has better forests. 
The northern part is more sandy and dry and re⸗ 
sembles South India in many ways including the. 
characteristic and gregarious growth of the Palmyra 
Palms. The places one should visit in Ceylon a e 


^ 


Colombo, Kandy, Peradeniya, Nuwara Eliya, Adam's. 


4| 
>; 
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peak, Anuradhapura, Trincomalee and Jaffna. It 
i ` IA 


possible, a visit to Ratnapura and Galle may also be 
made. a 


COLOMBO : A GARDEN CITY 


Colombo is of course the most important y 
of Ceylon and known for its port which is visited by 
ships from every country. As you reach  Coloml ) 
rallway station in the morning from  Talaimanar, 
your eyes greet a number of flowering plants in pots 
and in full bloom on the statica platforms, Hew 
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much relieving are these to the eyes of a weary 
© trein passenger and what a great contrast they make 
with, our drab and colourless stations like the How- 
rah or Sealdah? Colombo spreads along the sea face 
. and the city is admirably called a garden city in 
P view. of its large number of ornamental trees and 
- shrubs. Hotels in Colombo are good and almost all 
: kinds of food are available, On an average, reason- 
able hotels or rest houses would cost Rs. 10|- to Rs. 
12|- per day per person inclusive of room and food, 
The general standard of living in Ceylon is higher 
3 than in India and on this basis, the hotel charges are 
_ mof very high. There is a network of over 100 rest 
1 houses in the island similar to the inns of England 
5 and these are particularly helpful to the tourists. 
. The rest houses are managed by the Government, 


& 












. Besides the picturesque harbour, there are a 
number of interesting places in or around Colombo. 
There is the indispensable market full of many va- 
- rletles of fruits and vegetables. The banana and 
E bread-fruits, the mango and the mangosteen, the 
- dried fish, and greens of all kinds are available. 
- Here and there you come across some shops dealing 
in indigenous medicinal plants. Imported cloth and 
_ ehinawares are found to be cheaper in Colombo than 
- dn India. As a matter of fact the markets in Colombo 
contain almost everything to please and satisfy the 
. most fastidious buyers. 


 BUDDHA'S LARGE IMAGE 
E There is a Buddhist temple at Kelaniya about 
Bent miles along the Negombo road from Colombo. 


i 


"This temple is indeed a masterpiece of oriental ar- 
_chitecture. This temple contains al large reclining 
. İmage of Lord Buddha and its walls are adorned by 
: exquisite fresco paintings depicting certain aspects 
-of Buddha's life. On full moon night the temple or 


degoba is particularly charming and perfumes of 
fiowers and burning incense sticks fill the air with 
soft and mellowed fragrance. 
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The ferry boat and train at Dhanuskodi, 
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The Colombo Town Hall with its large white 
dome and pillared facade draws the attention of the 
visitor and the view is particularly lovely from the 
adjoining Victoria Park. In spite of its ferneries, and 
colourful shrubberies and some rare trees like the 
Balsa, which yield the lightest timber in the world, 
it was felt that this park has been in a state of neg- 
lect like many of our parks in Calcutta, 


THE ZOO: ARROW SYSTEM 


The Colombo Zoo however, is something which E 
Ceylon can feel proud of. It is at once clear to visi- 
tors that Mr. Wynmann who planned it and Super- - 
vised its execution has done a really fine job. I was- 
deeply impressed by my visit to the zoo. As they - 
enter, the visitors meet a large signboard request- 
ing them to follow the arrow if they want to see 
the zoo properly. By a system of smaller arrows dis- 
played at prominent places and corners ot/foads and ` 
paths, the visitors are directed to every part of the 
Z00. This is distinctly advantageous and might -be 
adopted by some of our Indian zoos. Some of the + 
notices in front of animal enclosures are not only . 
instructive but also interesting. The notice in front 
of the enclosure of crocodiles said, “Do not throw 
stones at the crocodiles. They will only move when 
they wish”, The enclosure of donkeys bore the notice, 

“Do not throw stones and make an ass of yourself.” 


The Cinnamon gardens, the Museum, St. Peter’s 
Church and Mutwal are the other places of interest 
in Colombo. 


ENCHANTING KANDY 


As you leave Colombo on your way to Kandy you: 
pass through one of the most picturesque parts of 
Ceylon. The scenery changes at intervals at every 
bend of the hills like the colourful grass-beds in a 
kaleidoscope. Kandy is about 72 miles from Colombo 
and situated at an altitude of about 1500 feet above 
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| This ancient city of Sinhalese kings 
has an enchanting and dreamy look when viewed 
from the other side of the lake on which it stands. 
The lake has an island in the middle. The temple of 
Tooth or Dalada Maligawa is an important temple as 
it is believed to contain a molar tooth of Lord 
Buddha. On way to the temple and facing the lake, 
there is a small park which contains a few small 
flowering trees called Tabebuia. The flush of flowers 
on these trees in the month of March is so wonderful 
that it could beat the cherry blossoms of Europe and 


the sea level. 


Japan. Many of these flowers fall on the ground and 
give a look of a floral carpet. 
FAMOUS BOTANIC GARDEN 

About three miles from Kandy is the little 


town of Peradeniya with its famous Botanic Gar- 
den. The garden is laid out on an undulating piece 
of land and is well known for its orchids and other 
ornamental plants. The early history of the garden 


dates back to about 1747 when it was a Royal Gar- 
den of King Kirti Shri, and from 1780 to 1798, 
King Rajadhi Rajasinghe resided inside the garden. 
There was a vihara and dagoba in the garden which 
were however destroyed by the British when they 
occupied Kandy in 1803. 


CHARMING HILL STATION 


From Kandy and Peradeniya you must proceed 
to-Nuwara Eliya, one of the most charming hill sta- 
tions of Ceylon. This place is about 135 miles from 
Colombo and at an altitude of 6200 feet has some- 
thing like an English climate without the mist and 
fog. Some six miles away from Nuwara Eliya is the 
Hakgala Botanic Garden famous for its temperate 
plants and tree ferns, It is really very difficult to 
describe the great beauty of Nuwara Eliya and its 
surroundings. The vegetation changes, the  ubiqui- 
tous-coconut palms give place to Conifers and Rho- 
dodendron, the emerald green paddy fields give 
place to grassy downs and marshy tanks. The warm 
air of the coast has been replaced by the bracing cli- 
mate of the hills. As a matter of fact, everything 
appears to be ideally placed in this area, the hills, 
the valleys, the rushing streams and the flowering 
plants. You would like the perfectly setene, calm 
solitude of this place and would find that Nuwara 
Eliya makes a deep impression on your mind. It has 
been said that the scenery of Nuwara Eliya “is as 
beautiful as at Engadine and the air as pure as at 
St. Moritz (Switzerland) ." 


ADAM’S PEAK & 'SRIPADA' 


From Nuwara Eliya, there is a beautiful road 
going westward to Hatton and passes through the 
tea growing area. The tea gardens are exceedingly 
well-kept and appeared to me to be in much better 
condition than some of the good tea gardens in 
Darjeeling or Assam. As you proceed further south 
towards Norwood and Maskelya, your eyes catch the 
solitary high peak of Adam’s peak which is Cey- 
lon’s highest mountain (1360 feet). Like all high 
mountains Adam’s peak has a charm of its own. 
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The beautifully stone curved figure at * 
the entrance of the Kelaniya temple. T. 


Besides its dignified grandeur, the peak is a place for 3 
pilgrimage to devotees of many religions, On the - 

summit is a great stone on which there is an im- 4 
pression of a huge foot. To the Buddhists, this is the 3 
Sri Pada made by Lord Buddha during his third 1 
and last visit to Ceylon. To the Hindus, this is consi- 1 
dered the foot-print of Lord Siva, and to the Mus- . 
lims, this is the foot-print of Adam. When the au- — 
thor visited Adam's peak in the month of March, | 
there was some particular Buddhist festival and. a 
rush of visitors. It was very pleasant to watch thou- 
sands of devotees of all ages going up the hill sings — 
ing and chanting religious hymns, At the summit - 
there is a small temple with a brass bell which. th — 


pilgrims ring before offering flowers to the foot- 


print. ^u 
The actual measurement of the foot-print is 6 ER 


inches long and 30 inches wide. The actual ascent to — 
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Fresco paintings depicting aSpects of 


‘the top of the hill is a distance of about 3 miles from 
the car and bus park and the view from the top is 
one of the grandest in the world, 


ANURADHAPURA : PAST GLORY 


From Adam's peak, one should return to Kandy 
and proceed northward to see the remains of the 
buried city of Anuradhapura. This was once an 
important city of the Sinhalese Kings and was foun- 
ded by King Pandukabhaya in 437 B.C. In its 
days, the city had a diameter of about eight miles. 
The king built the city according to a comprehen- 
sive plan and the city soon became 
famous and well known. The most monu- 
mental remains are the gigantic stupas 
or dagobas as they are called in Ceylon, 
which were built to enshrine the relies 
of Lord Buddha. The Jetavana dagoba, 
which is sometimes also called the 
Abhayagiri, stands out as one of the 
important and it is the largest stupa in 
Ceylon. This was built by King Mahasena 
(277-304 A.D.) and its diameter near 
the base is 367 feet and its present 
height is 251 feet. So much brick and 
other materials were used in the cons- 
truction of this stupa that some experts 
have estimated that the materials are 
enough to raise 8000 houses each with 
a frontage of 20 feet. ‘There is also a 
sacred Bodhi tree at Anuradhapura 
which is supposed to be very old. There 
were originally a number of buildings 
and palaces in the old city but now, some EX 
1600 stone pillars each 12 feet long 1n E 
various positions from vertical to pros - 


trate bear testimony of these buildings of by-gone 
days. The famous moonstone near the ruins of a 


(e af Annradhapura contains a beautifully curv- 


Lor 
on the inside wall of Kelaniya temple, near Colombo. 


— 
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ed design of a number of ele- 
phants arranged in concen ric 
circles, King  Devanas Hya 
Tissa founded the small monas- 
tery of Isurununiya on the out- 
skirt of Anuradhapura by the 
side of the tank Tissa Wewa. 
The prosperity of the town, 
however, gradually declined due 
to the successive Tamil inva- 
sions from India. 

Leaving behind the ruins 
of Anuradhapura, the author 
travelled east for about 66 
miles and came to Trincomalee. 
There is a nice natural harbour 
at this place and a small unit 
of British navy is still stationed 
there by some agreement with 
the Ceylonese Government. The 


sea appeared to be very calm 
and the distant grove of coco- 
nut palms made an interesting 


life 


pattern against the evening sky 
of this delightful harbour. The fisherman who reach- 
ed the shore with his evening catch of fish offered 
the same-and said with a smile, *Very scheep, Sir". 
There were a few more interesting places in 
Ceylon like the Sigiriya fortress, Polonnaruwa, 
Galle, Batticaloa, Jaffna and Ratnapura which could 
not be visited for want of time. 


From Trincomalee, the author began his return 


journey to India. As the ferry boat left Talaimanar, 
the island of Ceylon slowly vanished at a distance 
like a phantom of delight, 





Tamil indian girls picking tea leaves 


in a tea garden near Adam's peaks, 
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The white Kash, the blue sky 
and the rich harvest, 
all show nature 

in a kindly mood, 

Let there be kindliness 
in every heart 

and joy in every home, 
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TAGORE 
AS 


A Worshipper Of Truth & Beauty 


By VIVEK BHATTACHARYA 18 


TVING a description of a writer 
who has a vision and far sight, 
Aldous Huxley writes, “We are 
now in a position to explain what 
we mean when we say that Homer 
is a writer who tells the Whole 
Truth. We mean that the experi- 
ences he records, correspond fair- 
ly closely with our own actua] or 
potential experiences, and correspond with our ex- 
periences not on a single limited sector, but all 
along the line of our physical and spiritual being.' 





What Aldous Huxley wrote about Homer can 
perhaps equally be said about Rabindranath Tagore. 
Rabindranath Tagore commanded world respect, 
perhaps not so much because of his poems or the 
novels or the short stories or the plays. The fact 
that placed him so high in the world was his search 
for Truth Eternal. He was an explorer of Truth 
and Beauty. The world in general and the West in 
particular could not perhaps judge his poems oF 
plays or short stories because in the majority of 
cases they had to be mere translations of his ori- 
ginal works. According to a Western critic, “The 
West felt that it could not judge of his work—the 
poems in translation, at any rate, did not seem to 
amount to a tremendous deal—but it could feel the 
greatness of his mind and soul." | 


UPANISHADIC THOUGHTS 


Tagore's search for Truth made him believe In . 


the ultimate respect for and confidence in humanity. 


The Upanishadic thoughts which influenced him 


© mada him think in terms of internationalism, That | 





1 e 


is why the crux of the whole Tagore literatur T 
after a deep analytical study makes a reader iu nly 
convinced of the unique place accorded to a man as 
a human being, Truth above anything else, b. 
A few centuries ago the Vaishnava poet Chan- 
didas sang to the glory of Man: 3 E, 


“Above everything else there is man E 
That is Truth Eternal 


SA 


There is nothing nobler than man.” P 
This Truth is omnipresent. It is omnise nt. 
No nation, no country has any monopoly in thi 5 


Bg 
Foii 








particular sphere. Tagore writes, “The best and 
noblest gifts of humanity cannot be the monopoly 
of a particular race or country: its scope may not 
be limited nor may it be regarded as the m ser's 
hoard buried underground.” This is definitely a 
thought from the Upanishadas taken by Tagore : s 
the motto of his life, T 


VISVA BHARATI 1 
Tagore tried to put this idea of internation: | 


mankind to practical reality by starting a Universi y 
to impart education in all important philosophies of 
the world. He collected around him the scholars 0; s 
eminence from both the East and the West. 
laid the first brick of an international] university— 
Visva Bharati. This is perhaps the first honest 
attempt to give practical shape to the idea of inter: 
national citizenship. Perhaps there had been many 
Scholars and Philosophers who had simila; 
thoughts. Oliver Goldsmith, for instance, had long 
ago called himself "A citizen of the world.” - 3u 
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Tagore was perhaps the first to train up students 
to think in similar terms. The place of Visva 


' Bharati in the annals of mankind is, therefore, of 


| tremendous significance, 





A number of learned scholars left their home 
‘universities and countries and came to India to join 
‘Tagore. Scholars came from Great Britain, from 
China and from Harvard. The aims of Visva Bharati 
: clearly mirror the ideas of Tagore as an interna- 
| ionalist, Visva Bharati was started to study the 
mi nd of man in its realisation of different aspects of 
Truth from diverse points of view. It was to bring 
to gether, as a step towards this object, the various 
Scattered cultures of the East, the fittest place for 
such endeavour being India, the heart of Asia, into 
which have flowed the Vedic, Buddhist, Semitic, 
z oroastrian and other cultural currents originating 
in different parts of the Orient, from Juda to Japan; 
te bring to realisation the fundamental unity of the 
tendencies of different civilisations of Asia, thereby 
a full consciousness of its own spiritual purpose the 
obscuration of which has been the chief obstacle in 
the way of a true East-West co-operation, the great 
achievements of these being materially complement- 
ary and alike necessary for the universal, the 
bhwma in its completeness, 
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Beauty is truth and truth beauty. Throughout 
] s life Tagore had worshipped beauty. Gitanjali, 
itali, Gitimalya, Naibedya, consist of poems tn ap- 
reciation and adoration of Truth. Almost each is 


| prayer song. In Chitra, the poet sings in ecstasy 
o the glory of Beauty. Perhaps the most outstand- 
lg piece in Chitra is “Urbasi”, Urbasi is not a 
escription of any woman, The poet in the begin- 
Ing of the piece says “Thou art not a mother, nor 
daughter nor a wife beautiful.” What else can à 
oman be? In Urbasi, the poet pictures Beauty. It 
“not any worldly beauty. It is abstract beauty per- 
onified. According to the late Dr, Thompson, the 
minent — Western critic of Tagore literature, 
Jrbasi” is the best piece of Tagore lyrics. 
| hom pson writes, *Urbasi is perhaps the greatest 
ric in the whole of Bengali literature and probably 
Æ most unalloyed and perfect worship of Beauty 
hich the world's literature contains." Tp Urbasi, 
igore adores beauty. There, the appreciation of 
auty is just like that of a devotee. This beauty 
ernal is different from that described by Brown- 
8. Browning says that he “cannot feed on beauty 
r the sake of beauty only." ‘Urbasi is more or 
ss a description of beauty like Shelley's Hymn to 
ellectual Beauty where he writes: 
“Spirit of Beauty, that does consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form, where art thou gone?” 
_ “Urbasi can perhaps be compared with Keats’ 
a Belle Dame Sans Merci." | 


ISIRE MARS BEAUTY 


Beauty is marred by desire, A Serene picture of 
"ty is a woman. Any woman is beautiful, Amiel 
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s, “Woman would be loved without reason, with- - 
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out analysis; not because She is beautiful or good, 
or cultivated, or gracious, or Spiritual, but because 
she exists." That 's truth. That is beauty. That is 
a truthful beauty, 


Serene beauty is abstract. It is absolute, This 
beauty is beyond one's reach. Only an explorer of 
Truth runs after it. The nearer he goes Truth, the 
more the bliss eternal flows onto him. This beauty 
is much beyond the reach of desire. This cannot be 
enjoyed in the physical sense, but it can be enjoyed 
only in spirit untinged by selfish desire. It can only 
be worshipped. | 


According to the Boswell of Tagore, the learned 
scholar Probhat Kumar Mukerji, in Urbasi, Tagore 
had worshipped the Eternal woman — Goethe’s 
Ewige Weibliche — whom the poets have been 
worshipping for ages. An ideal woman must have 
two requisite qualities—the Beautiful and the good, 
in Urbasi we meet the eawutiful, 


WHEN HE WROTE URBASI 


The best pieces of Rabindranath Tagore’s Truth 
and Beauty were written perhaps in his middle 
age. In 1895 the Sadhana magazine had to be closed 
down. Tagore was editing this journal. Tagore him- 
self describes in his reminiscent mood that he used 
to lead a mechanical life as long as he had to spend 
his time in a routine work. Now he was as free as a 
lark. The first poem he Wrote after the closure of 
this journal was “Appeal”, There he wanted to know 
the real serene Truth and Beauty. "I want to be the 
gardener in your garden Oh! Lord", Perhaps his 
prayer was granted. This was the period when 
Tagore underwent great change, Pleasure and pain in 
life had by that time shown him beauty in different 
appearances. Tagore has worshipped beauty in its 
different stages. That is why in the madding dances 
of the Nataraja and even in Death Tagore found a 
divine beauty. It was “a divine inspiration”, as 
Tagore puts it himself. After his “Appeal”, he wrote 
"Urbasi" and “Adieu to Heaven.” And within a 
month he wrote “Bijoyini”, 


WHAT IS BEAUTY? 


After all what is beauty? According to Bankim 


Chandra Chatterjee, the most important task of 
Beauty is to purify the heart and it is the most 
important duty of a £ood piece of literature to instil 
the sense of this Beauty into human mind. All: poets 
are worshippers of Beauty, but their work varies in 
stages. According to some critics Beauty is realised 
in two different patterns, outer and inner. According 
to the first, poets are to describe the. outer manifes- 
tation of Beauty. To the other, Beauty is indivisible. 
But Tagore’s appreciation of Beauty is completely of 
a different pattern. His description does not centre 
round any part of the scattered horizon. He found 
the Whole Beauty in man. It is here that his concep- 
tion of Beauty is happily blended with 

of Truth. In his ‘Religion of Man’ 7j 
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“The infinite ;petióndlity comprehends the Universe. 
There cannot be anything that cannot be subsumed 
. by the human personality and this proves that the 
Truth of the Universe is human Truth. When our 
Universe is in harmony with Man, the eternal, „we 
know it as Truth, we feel it as Beauty". That is why 
Tagore found Beauty in everything. Eyen in the 
Fierce, the Nataraja, and even in Death. Tagore has 
appreciated Beauty because they are manifestations 
of Truth. In a sweet piece of Poem in Bhanu Singher 


~ Padabali, and also in a piece in Gitanjali Tagore 


Ms MYSTIC POEM: xs 
į- Utfagore has composes a number of mystic poems _ 
Cee bae ous eid a aibrdilpper of Nature 
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has appreciated the Beauty of Death and found 
Truth Eternal and has sung to its glory. He did not 
run after salvation, He was more interested in 
appreciating Beauty in this vast Universe, under the 
_blue sky and beside the great oceau. i 
-Tagore writes: 
* cur do not want to die in this beautiful world 
I want to live among men”, 

This is one of his oft quoted poems. The thought 18 
similar to “Salvation”. There Tagore prefers to live 
among men than to achieve a divine salvation. 


..In another poem Tagore sings in ecstasy to the. 


glory of Beauty. This was from the core of his heart: . 


- “Oh! Beauty 
-. Oh! tell me dear 
-. How to adore yaw” 
- -Im another poem Tagore prays to Truth and 
Beauty to touch hím softly. ; 


TAGORE & EINSTEIN — 


- Tt is very interesting to note what Tagore said | 


to Albert Einstein (whom he met on July 14, 1930) 
about Truth and Beauty. "Religion applies values to 
Truth, and we know Truth as good through our 


own harmony with it." Einstein asked Tagore whether - 
Tagore | 


Truth or Beauty was independent of man. 
most emphatically answered in the negative. Eins- 


tein agreed with Tagore. Without man there can be 


no Beauty, “if there would have been no human 
beings any more the Apollo of Belvedere would no 
longer be heautiful". But Einstein emphasised that 
there could be Truth without man also. Tagore’s 
reply to Einstein is very interesting. Tagore said, 
“Truth is realised through man and the Beauty is 
in the ideal of perfect harmony which is in the Uni- 
versal Being: Truth is perfect comprehension of the 
Universal Mind". Truth is hardly of any significance 
unless it is realised through human beings. Albert 
Einstein's example that the Pythagorean theorem in 
geometry states something that is approximately 


true, independent of the existence of man is perhaps 


correct, but it is difficult to conceive of any Trüth in 
the absence of any human being. 
Truth in the Universe is the existence of man. 
Tagore writes, "We attribute to Truth a superhuman 
objectivity; it 1s inaispensable for US, 
which is independent of our existence and our expe- 
rience and our mind - — though we cannot - what 


> means." 
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Sometimes he got himself lost in Searching e | or rn 5 
Truth in nature. In his “Chitra”, "Tagore writes: — 


of beauty. Tagore is deeply absorbed in the spark cling 
beauty of the universe, He sings, re as 


Perhaps the greatest — 


this reality 
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“How diverse are Thy beauties in the Univers orse €, 

O Thou of variant beauty! E 

With myriad stars in the blue Thou gemmet 
With boundless 10y in the bower Thou. beam 

Earth and sky Thou tradest, I Spy, E 

|. With Thy steps | too soft and free! o 

A Swift-footed maiden I salute Thee!” 


Tt is the genuine appreciation by a-connois 


t ee ^ 


“What superb — Beauty! At those ` delicate 
How gently'lay the Earth, motionless and sti 
He tried to explore the Invisible Hand -hándlir 
the universe. He used to feel the very presence 0 
truth and beauty before’ him, Tagore vA TU ah 


“Beautiful, I know, are Thy armlets | — 
Studded with stars untold, ^ — 
Matched with destgns and — EC 
Set with diamonds and gold, 
Thy swords are charming still that | 
Flash in the lightning high, — 
Like crimson wings of Garur that = — 
Flutter in (he sum-set sky.” — 


MAN IS BEAUTY 


Tagore loved this world, because he lovi 


Tagore loved Man because he had faith in — le | 
loved Man, because Man is Beauty. Tagore 1o er. 
Beauty because Beauty is truth, Tagore: — be : 
He loved even.Death because pu is truth. - 
says, qo Ec 


“Life I love PS and to my faith: 

Pm sure to like as much also Death. 

A suckling, it cries off a feeding breast, - 
Taken.to the other, is instanti. at. dris «i 


TRUTH, LOVE & BEAUTY eae — 

In Tagore’s Chitrangada we find à — lend: 
ing of Truth, Love and Beauty. Just like Kalida 
description of the “Love at the first sight" bety » 
Dushmanta and Shakuntala, Tagore gives a awee' 
description of the first meeting between Arjun an 
Chitrangada. In this dance drama love is the cen z ra 
theme. It is described as Truth and Beauty. Chitra in- 
gada is stunned at the beauty of — She. say ys 


* Ah, whom: have I seen in a gleam? | 
Is it Truth, reality or à Gre D» 
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In Gitanjali the poet has prayed td God tol light d 
fire of suffering in his heart, Only suffering cam p 
fy a heart, just like the goldsmith purifying gold a 
the furnace. This eager prayer was perhaps’ — 
For, later on we find Tagore giving a descri n of 
the serene touch of the beautiful. He felt the to et 
of Truth. From the core of his heatt Tago E 


*Sanctified are my limbs, ^ iy 53 d t | 
And blessed is my soul, Na 


My Love, 0 Beautiful one??? s d 


i “There. i „hardly any description of ' uth — n 
» beauty. so § erene, 30 sweet and so Bo 9 Cep F Hr Ue 
= sae) eta E * LE 








Your electricity will 
cost you less With 


STORAGE AIRCONDITIONING 


Here’s the airconditioning that’s a must 
for large office buildings. The Storage 
Airconditioning Plant is cheaper to buy... 
cheaper to run. You benefit both ways, 


so why not find owt what it’s all about ? 


Ask your supplier to give you details. 
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Hazaribagh 
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By P. C ROY CHAUDHURY — 
thali folk-songs, stories etc, in Santhali language : 


but in Roman script. There has been a recent in- 
troduction of Devnagri script for publishing books | 


" 
ikri" 


» oA T 
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in Santhali language. E 
SONGS AND DANCES H 
It is noteworthy that although there was no | 


written - script for Santhali language, human me- 
mory, as in the case of other tribes like the Mundas | 
and the Uraons, had kept up a fund of stories, 
riddles, folk-songs, proverbs, idioms and sayings © 
handed down from generation to generation. It is 
only within the last 40 or 50 years that either through 
the efforts of the Missionaries, or the research 
workers on anthropology or the scholars that 
certain collections of folk-lore have been made and — 
published. 'Their folk-songs are superb. As soon as 
they have a little leisure, they will indulge in songs, 
dances and music. It appears that they snatch every 
opportunity of life for such festivities, Whether there 
are changes in the season, domestic occurrences 
such as marriage or birth or there are traditional: 
offerings or sacrifices to different gods or there is 
home-coming of the new crops, they will indulge in 
their songs and dances. 54 


j 
The Santhals have a keen sense of humour. | 




















HERE are Em eue "a Some of their sayings are typical of their vitality - 

Hazaribagh district, according to aM 

the Census of 1951. The Santhals and — of humour. When a — is born, tar will | 

speak the  Santhali language. say “Nawa pera ko hec’ akana meaning “a new 

» Many  Santhals also speak the guest has come” which is an expression for the mes- 

^ Bengali language. They usually sage that a child is born in the family. To express 
understand some form of Gawart E 

Hindi or colloquial Hindi as spoken an acute sense of hunger, the Santhal will say 

“Lobok’ muc' ko geren’ kana” which really means 





in the district. The Santhali 


language has no script of its own. The Foreign “small ants are eating me Up." 


‘Missionaries had introduced the Roman script and Hazaribagh with its picturesque forests, rivers 
had published books, scriptures, ~ collection of San- and hills have a strange fascination for the Santhats, 
: ae à hb. : : : =. — EP À LO. 
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B . The river Damodar which today lies chained up 
_ through the activities of the Damodar Valley Corpo- 
very heart-throbs of 


f the Santhals. The Parasnath“ hills are 
















- -— the life 


_ accepted Santhal tradition that Hihiri, their earliest 
— . home, was the Pargana Ahuri and from there they 
. moved to Khej Kaman and from there to Hara and 
_ then to Sasag-Bera and 





Champa. Chai and Champa are recognised Parganas 
. An the district of Hazaribagh, Col. Dalton mentions 
= that traditionally the 

- by one Jaura, a Santhal Raja, who destroyed him- 
- self and his family 

= Mohamedan army | 
_ Malik Baya, a General of Mohammad Tuglak in 1353. 
anthal tradition in Hazaribagh is that from 
. Chai and Champa a portion 

Migrated to the Santhal Parganas. - 


3 








- - This theory of the movement. of the Santhals 
eannot be said 


- .. The Santhals are divided into 12 septs, 11 of 
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the pass-words of Hansda sept is. Tatijhari which is 


an important village in Champa Pargana in Hazari- 
es jagh district. This may also be a corroboration of 







E vas in Hazaribagh district. 

B. The Santhals are exogamous and no Santhal 
ca | marry within his sept or the sub-septs of his 
Eu ept. He can marry in any other sept including that 
.of his mother. Regarding the sept of the" "mother 
there is a proverb amongst the Santhals that "no 


“or ? heads the cow-track” signifying that the mo- 
‘ ther's Sept need not be held a taboo for marriage. 


EU MARRIAGE 0.177. 
|. Marriage or Bupla has various : forms. among 
the Santhals. Pre-marital sexual intimacy is not 
unknown and in.cases of pregnancy the man con- 
cerned is expected. to. marry the girlor pay a. very 
“heavy fine to the-village:-Polygamy is: discouraged, 
A second marriage’ is however," périnittéd if the 
wife does not bear a child or the. elder brother lea- 
ves a widow but even in sueh-cases the second mar: 
riage must be done with the permission of ti 
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Kirin: Bahu, (2) 


"price of a divorced woman 
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wife. Here the —— of the first wife in the 
family is well establishe | 

The usual marriage forms are (1) Bupla or 
Ghardi Jawae, (3) Itut, (4) Sangu, 
(5) Kirin Jawae and (6) Nir-bolok. $ 

Bupla is the commonest form where marriages 
are performed with the consent of the parties as 
also their parents, The bride's price is very nominal, 
usually Rs, 3|-. But it is expected that there should 
be presents of cloth pleces to the girl's people, The 
or a widow is half of the 
Standard rate as it is the tradition that the widow 
has to be united to the first husband in the next 
world and the second husband has only a sort of 
life interest in her. ` 

Ghardi jawae is the form where the  bride- 
groom becomes a part of the family of the bride at 
least for a period of five years, Usually, when girls 
Some reason or 
or poor boy is found 
form of marriage is 
of plough, bullocks, 


other or a deserving homeless 
or adopted in the family, this 
contracted by giving promises 
rice, etc., to the bride-groom. 


Itut is a form of marriage where a young man 
forcibly rubs Sindur (vermilion) on a girl of his 
choice usually in the village market or at a gather- 
ing on some festive occasion. After doing this the 
young man runs away and waits for the visit of the 
girl's people to his Village. Sindur-dan (putting the 
vermilion on girl being an in- 
tegral part of the marriage, the bride's people have 
got to make the best of the job and exact as much as 
possible from people. 'The bride 


an act of vendetta in the olden days. This form. of 
marriage, however, has 


Sanga marriage is meant for the divorced wo- 
man and the widow. The actual marriage rite is sim- 
ple. The bride-groom puts in Sindur on a Dimbur 
flower with his left hand and then he lifts the 
flower with the same hand and sticks it in. the 
bride's hair, ^ == db 2 pica — 


Kirin Jawae is a-convenient form of marriage 
to meet an inconvenient situation when a- girl be- 
comes pregnant or is in love with a young man of 
her own sept. As inter-marriage within the same 
sept is a taboo another young man is procured and 
given cows, bullocks, paddy etc. by the young man 
responsible for the situation. The second young 
man takes upon himself the odium of the illicit act 
and the conference 
usually declares the marriage between the girl and 
the second man as binding, This social convention 
leads to the solidarity of the community, 


. Nir-bolok is a dangerous form of marriage. 
Here the love-lorn girl just steps into the house of 
the man she wants to marry and does not come 
away. Usually, she takes a pot of Haria or rice-beer 
and does not leave unless absolutely physically as- 
saulted and expelled Very often the women-folk of 
the man burn black pepper or chillies to make the 
woman go or even physically assault the woman. But 
if the woman stands all this and could stick to the 
house for one or two days she wil have to be consi- 
dered as the legal wife of the man. ^ = 


DIVORCE PERMISSIBLE 


Divorce is permissible but the party not at 
fault has to be compensated Divorces are performed ` 
in the midst of ‘village assemblies, The husband 
tears three Sal leaves in token of > 
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called by the village headman | 


separation and - 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


By BENOYENDRA SENGUPTA 


HERE are thousands of libraries 
in the United States. On a rough 
estimate there are 12,478 libraries 
in the United States not including 
those 1n elementary and secondary 
schools. Of these approximately 
seventy-five hundred are public li- 
braries, The free, public library— 
publicly controlled and tax-sup- 
ported—flourished in Boston and Massachusetts and 
legislation was adopted in other Northern States 
which permitted municipalities to tax themselves for 
the support of libraries. It is, however, interesting 
to note that although a high percentage of Americans 
are literate, few read books and even fewer obtain 
books they read from public libraries. About one- 
fourth of the adult population read a book each 


month and one half claim to read a book each year. 
ilank o nn farinih af tha adulta in a enmmnnityv alc 











The author is Superintendent, Cataloguing Di- 
vision I, National Library, Calcutta. He recent- 
ly visited the United States under U.S. Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Programme. 





registered borrowers in a local public library. Only 
about one-fourth of the books read in the community 
are obtained from the public library. The active 
borrowers from a public library—those who borrow 
a volume or more each month—represent ten per cent 


of the adult members of a community. 'Though pub- 
lic libraries are recognised as desirable in a com- 
munity they are not considered indispensable. of 
worthy of substantial support from funds obtained 
by taxation. As such, it has been found difficult to 
establish locally supported and administered publié 
libraries in rural centres. According to estimates 
made in 1954. twentv-seven million people in the 
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wi A bill calling for the 
to rural areas without 
facilities was presented 
Congress in 1955 and during November, 1955 
. now your Library Month" was celebrated in many 
. communities across the country, During 1955, how- 
. ever, many new public library buildings opened and 
all of them contained attractive rooms and browsing 
areas for young people. In 1956 Congress passed 
the Library Services Act, which authorizes the Fede- 
.ral Government to grant $7,500,000 a year for five 
. years to the States. The money will provide library 
‘Services for many of the twenty-seven million Ame- 
-rieans in rural areas who do not have access to pub- 
He libraries. The States are expected to match 
Federe pas with appropriations of their own. 
“they will submit proposals to the Commissioner of 
‘Education, who will decide how to use the money to 
expand library services jn rural areas. Congress 
appropriated $2,050,000 for the first fiscal year. 


ORGANISED INDUCEMENTS 


.. In order -to induce the majority of adults in a 
community to read books public librarians organise 
ditions in and outside of the library, arrange for 
uscussion of books on radio programmes and in book 
ectures, publish lists of books and reviews in news- 
papers, magazines and elsewhere to attract the atten- 
tion of potential readers. Failing to induce a suffi- 
tient percentage of adults to come to the library 
ubli ans have recently made arrangements 
for carrying books to potential readers through 
bookmobiles and deposit stations in shopping centres 
and other places where people are likely to see and 
borrow them. Besides, films and other non-book 

erials are being utilized to reach those who do not 
read. The potentialities of educational television, 
motion pictures, radio and other means of communi- 
cation are tremendous, They arouse in the audiences 
E eot in subjects which cause them to read. 
Publie librarians also provide motives for reading. 
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Study clubs, forums, group discussions and similar 
activities are regularly sponsored by libraries to 
arouse in the participants a desire to read. 
“Children’s rooms and children’s librarians have 
b een the classic success of the public library". This 
is the estimate of the Public Library Inquiry (1950). 
j Standards for library work with young people have 
been established. 

NOTABLE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

E. I may briefly mention some notable public li- 
braries whieh I have visited in the United States. 
_ BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY.—It is the frst 
"American public library. By 1954 it had more than 
thirty branches, ten subject departments and dozens 
of notable special collections, 

|. THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY.—It is the 
business library of the world. It was established in 
1895 and the Astor and Lenox holdings formed the 
nucleus. At present an average of 8000 people a 
day uses its central building at Fifth Avenue and 
42nd street. The Reference Department in the three- 
storied Central building contains approximately three 
ind a half million books, arranged by a classification 
system developed solely for this collection. The 80 
ranch libraries of the Circulation Dep ve 
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approximately two and half million books classified 
according to the Dewey Decimal system, Of these 37 ` 
per cent are fiction and the rest 63 per cent are non- 
fiction. Thus the library with its six million books 

as the second largest | in the United 
States, exceeded only by the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C. The New York Public Tay 
serves three of New York's five Boroughs and issues 
for home use during a year more than ten million 
books. The Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens have 
other independent lib systems, 1955-56 Statis- 
tical annual report of t Library mentions that in 
the Cireulation Department the number of books 
issued for home use by its eighty Library centres, 
Regional Branches, Branches, and Sub-branches and 
three Bookmobiles was 11,986,127. 

. The New York Public Library has the following 
divisions — Economics Division (900,000 books); 
Science and Technology Division ( 300,000 volumes 
and the patents of 35 countries); Art Division, the 
Print Room or the Picture collection; | Periodicals 
Division (40,000 serials a year): Map Division. The 


Central Building bookstock has 80 miles of book- 
shelves, 


The advertising business relies heavily on this 
Library specially on the 90,000 prints, 6,000,000 
pictures and 35,000 art volumes and other visual 
materials of the New York Public Library. 


A FAMILY DAY 


Saturday is a Family Day at the Library. A 
father and his child often help each other to select 
books to take home. There is Family Night in the 
Library with teenagers and parents coming together 


to see a dance programme, to plan travel after a 
colour film, to debate the community's remedy for 


juvenile misdeeds. In one of the branches every 
Tuesday at two, mothers and the smallest ones share 
the Children’s Room for an afternoon of books—tots 
at small tables seeing picture books with the librari- 
ans, mothers in a nearby circle hearing each other’s 
views on current books as they keep up with the 
world. So, there are library sponsored courses 
for parent-and-child, parent-and-teenager — learning 
French together, learning how to sew, how to make 
ceramics, 


All the clerical work of issuing borrowers’ cards 
is done in a central registration Office, All overdue 
notices are sent from thst same office. Thus the 
librarian is released in large measure from the usual 
routines, i 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


The operating expenses of $8,000,000 are paid 
about half from public funds and half from private 
endowment and gift. The Circulation Department 
operates on funds from the City of New York, the 
Reference Department is financed by the Astor, Lenox 
and Tilden Foundation, established in 1895 and added 
to by many philanthropists in the succeeding period, 
Presiding over the whole of this composite are one 
Board of Trustees and one Director. BS 

The Reference Department {Centr 
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arranges for events. 





: assistants. its functions include research, reference, - 
- cataloguing, world-wide acquisition and public acti- 


vities. 
"The Circulation Department (80 Branch Libra- 
ries) has 12 supervisors and officers, and 80 branch 


3 librarians. Its function includes Circulation, Re- 
. .. ference, Cataloguing, work with children, young peo- 
~ ple, schools and adults. 


The Personnel office (for recruiting, formulating 


personnel policies and providing staff services) has 
one Chief. 


Besides, there is the Business Manager, who 
looks after contractual services, purchasing, book 
binding, printing, building maintenance. The Ex- 
ecutive Officer raises funds, makes gift contacts and 
The Chief of the Public Rela- 


tions Office is concerned with Press, radio, television, 
promotion, and public service consultation, 


Froth the 1955-56 Statistical Annual Report of 
the New York Public Library we learn that in the 
Reference Department 1,009,437 readers were record- 
ed, they consulted 2,566,891 volumes excluding thou- 
sands of volumes from open reference shelves. The 
number of records and visitors recorded at the Cen- 
tral Building was 2,947,720 (a daily average of 
8,056). Expressed in terms of full-time positions, 
the number of employees of the Library on June 30, 
1956 was 1,727 of whom 661 were paid from private 
funds and 1,066 were paid froin public funds. 


A VERY POPULAR LIBRARY 


ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, Baltimore, 
Maryland (founded in 1882): It is a very popular 
library with 28 branches, The remarkable thing 
about this library is that the general plan arrange- 
ment of the Central library is more convenient and 
economical for reader and staff use, more flexible for 
continuing change than that of any other large li- 
brary. During 1955 the circulation of books, maga- 
zines and pamphlets was 3,705,104. In 1955 two 
bookmobiles each with a capacity for 4,000 books 
loaned 262,214 books for home use. On the 31st 
December, 1955 the book stock for adults were 
1,044,431 and for Juveniles 307,192 totalling 
(1,351,623. Figures of miscellaneous stock in 1955 
are as follows:—Photos, pictures, prints, 389,366; 
maps, 48,099; slides, filmstrips, 18,251; microfilms, 
31; sound recordings, 13,848 and microcards 71. 
— currently received during 1955 were 
2,415. 


Membership registration cards in force in 1955 
were 130,971 (adults) and 82,904 (children), totall- 
ing 213,875. So far as professional service to rea- 


|. ders is concerned the total requests in 1955 were 
547,664 (including 137,416 in the 


Central Building) 
and Telephone quests were 52,649 (including 48,005) 
in the Central building. The population served by 
this Library is 966,119, The size of the area legally 
entitled to service is 91.13 square miles. The Li- 
brary is open for 72 hours per week for circulation, 
reading and study. The Central library is open 303 


. days during the year. 


The Annual Report for 1955 mentions: “In the 
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Pratt Library, there were some of the events which 





pet, . made news: the new Telephone Reference Desk in 
the General 


Reference. Department, the Children's 
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“To-morrow’s Careers" on TV, the 
of air conditioning, the highest 
tory, the Institute on  Intergrou 
revival of the Staff Institutes, 
stop of the bookmobile,” 

nt 


AN EFFICIENT LIBRARY 
J 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE DISTRICT 
COLUMBIA: It is a modest but efficient put 
library. The Central library is at Washington I 
A library card is issued to anyone who lives, Wo! 
or attends school in Washington, D. C. The sar 
reader's card is used to obtain books from ` 
Bookmobile, the Central Library or any neighlbx 
hood branch. Books are usualiy loaned for a fo 
week period and may not be renewed. Some bO 
are loaned for 14 days only. Books taken rom 
Bookmobile may be returned to the Cent 
Library, or any branch. The Bookmobile loes r 
offer reference facilities. These services are av 
able at the Central Library and the neighbourk 
branches. The total book stock at the end of 1 
were 883,138 volumes of which 565,271 volum 
were for adults and 317,867 for children, 2,065,€ 
books were borrowed from the Public Library du 
the year ending on June 30, 1955. Of this fi 
1,201,830 volumes were lent to adults for home 
and 863,845 volumes to children, cM 

. The total number of registered borrowers 
1955 were 155,547 of which 114,581 were adi 
and 40,966 children. This figure represents 1 
per cent of the population, n 
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During 1955 local readers showed a p efere 
for fact rather than fiction. Many people £ ked 
library materials as a result of televisior a | 
and motion picture productions, Commen aries 
the news, personal appearance of notable peog le 
discussions of a wide variety of subjects resultec 
calls for additional information, T, V. program 
brought a great many requests for the books 
which the T, V. productions were based, F om i 
it will be seen that television instead of being 
threat to reading actually serves as an intro due 
to it. T. V. can at least be an invitation to. m 
ledge. A 

‘One of the new bookmobiles I saw was a 
tor-trailer vehicle with a capacity for hol 
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4,000 volumes against the wall shelves, an i 


desk, a heating apparatus and an information. 
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| Santhal Insurrection in 1855-56 which had little 


ati 


THE SANTHALS OF HAZARIBAGH 


3 (Continued From Page 162) 


upsets a brass pot full of water. If the wife wants to 
divorce for no fault on her part, her people have to 
return the original bride price paid along with a 
heavy fine. If the husband wants the divorce he 
will have to pay some fine and some customary dues 
to the woman. 

= Hindu traditions have a great influence on the 
customs of child-birth and disposal of the dead. The 
-usual ceremony in Bihar performed on the 5th day 
of the birth of the child known as Chhathi, is also 
‘performed in a Santhal's home. Dead bodies are 
‘burnt except in cases of cholera and small pox. For 
Such deaths the bodies are buried. 


FESTIVALS THEIR VERY LIFE 


Regarding their festivals much has been writ- 
ten before. Santhals have an abandon which is let 
loose during the festivals. Festivals are thelr very 
life Some of the festivals are intimately connected 
with their religious traditions. When the Sal trees 
come into flowers during the month of Falgun (Fep- 
ruary-March) they have their great Baha Pooja 
which has its opposite number of Bah-Parab amongst 
the Mundas of Chotanagpur. Some of the festivals 
like Sohrai and Sankranti Pooja are common for all 
the aboriginals of Chotanagpur. During all these 
festivals tribal or family sacrifices are held and 
dances and drinking accompanied with songs, flute- 
music and beating of the drum (Madal) go on for 
days and nights. Sohrai in the month of Paush (No- 
vember-December) is called Paush-Parban in Ben- 
zal. It is celebrated for the home-coming of paddy, 
the chief crop of the year. Sankranti Pooja and Shi- 
pardtri festivals followed by the Santhals are pro- 
ably borrowed from the Hindu neighbours, The 
Sankranti marks the close of the year. The Shiva- 
‘atri is marked by fasting and worship of Shiva the 
1 iversal God. 


Their religion consists of worship of several 
gods. Marang-buru is at the head of the Santhal 
Pantheon while the other deities are Thakur, Mo- 
teko (fire God) and Jai-era, the deity of the 
wove which has its counterpart amongst the Oraons 
nd Mundas in the smaller god that presides over 
me sacred grove known as Sarna. Each Santhal fa- 
nily has also two sets of gods of its own, namely, 
)ra-bonga, i.e., household god and Abke-bonga, 
€., great God. They have also now started wor- 
hipping Hindu deities like Shiva, Kalimai and Durga. 


1855-56 INSURRECTIONS 


— The Santhals of Hazaribagh district have not 
ttracted as much attention as the Santhals in the 
anthal Parganas, 'The stock is the same and the 
apact of the present socio-economic forces have 
‘ought about changes to the Santhals in the two 
fferent areas. It will be recalled that the district 
 Santhal Parganas was created after the wides- 
read Santhal Insurrection of 1853-55. It was rea- 
sed that the normal administration was rather un- 
itable to the genius of the Santhals. A set of spe- 
al rules and regulations were made to suit the 
pu The district of Santhal Parganas was 
ated as a non-regulation district with some spe- 
al laws. In spite of various touches of modernisa- 
n the special rules and regulations of Santhals 
1l remain to a great extent. They particularly re- 
r to the transfer or acquisition of property, mort- 
ge, rent suits, etc. 

. In Hazaribagh district also there was a big 
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connection with the rise of the  Santhals ^in the 
Santhal Parganas. The old records show that the 
administrators in Chotanagpur Division were very 
alert that the Santhals in Hazaribagh district dur- 
ing 1855-56 Insurrections did not have any contact 
with the Santhals elsewhere. 

The Santhal rebellion in Hazaribagh district 
was purely agrarian. The Santhals found them faced 
with an alien rule which little understood them. 
Their best lands were grabbed by the Mahajans, 
(money-lenders), or the speculators and they were 
in perpetual indebtedness. Their tribal laws and 
panchayats were not regarded as sacred. They *tho- 
roughly disliked the idea of going to the courts and 


be tossed about by the hardened court-birds who. 


sucked them well before they could be taken to the 
lawyer. All these socio-economic causes led to dis- 
trust in the administration and this dissatisfaction 
slowly crystallised. It is really a wonder how the un- 
lettered -Santhal Manjhis organised themselves only 
through a whispering campaign and they rose al- 


most to a man in 1855-56 throughout the district of- 


Hazaribagh. 
BOWS VS GUNS t 


Their bows and arrows were no match for. the 
guns of the British Army. The zamindars did not 
give them any help and sided with the ruler. The re- 
sult was that although the Santhals had a few ini- 
tial successes here and there the British guns mowed 
them down. They were hounded from jungle to jun- 
gle and were often sandwiched by the British for- 
ces. The Santhal villages were burnt mercilessly and 
their few belongings destroyed. A large number of the 
Santhal villagers were arrested and were given long- 
term imprisonment. The old records in the Hazari- 
bagh Record Room show that even some Santhal wo- 
men were out in fetters, marched and put into pri- 
son, 


There was again a Santhali rise in 1857 when 


insurrections broke out throughout the district of- 


Hazaribagh following the mutiny of the Ramgarh 
Battalion. In this case, of course, the Santhals want- 
ed to recover their previous status if possible, by uti- 
lising the disturbed times. The Santhals gave a lot 
of trouble to the British Administration in 1857, 
which practically fell back on Bagodar on the Grand 
Trunk Road and carried on the remnants of admi- 
nistration from there for some months. The old cor- 
respondence records show that the Santhals had 
come up against at least one detachment and had 
routed them. It is clear that many of the non-San- 
thal village headmen had helped the Santhals. The 
Digwars and the Ghatwars who occupied a key posi- 
tion at the hill passages gave considerable help to 
the Santhals. 


The movement was, however, put down and 
Hazaribagh was re-occupied within a short time. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHANGES 


The figures of the population of the Santhals 
show a decline. This is probably due to the fact 
that many Christian Santhals are not being re- 
turned as such. Many Santhals may have been shown 
as Hindi-speaking or as Hindus. The figures are as 
follows :— 


1915 a os 93,059 
1931 ai: P 1,29,103 
1941 hee 5i 1,45,762 
1951 97,836 


With all the onslaughts of modernism the set- 
up of Santhal village life is still almost the same as 
it was centuries before, although signs of  disinte- 


(Continued On Page 175) 
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By DR. SIVATOSH MOOKERJEE, MSc, Ph p. 


OBODY can: doubt the existence 
of mind. But seldom, anybody will 
find agreement about the stuff it 
is made of, and the manner it 
works. At least to some, who try 
- to determine its status by ignor- 





i analysis of mind, will appear to be 
, a wilful paradox, Some of the old 
philosophers were :kittish about it and talked only 
about ‘pure mind’ and nothing else, which is as ab- 
surd as pure gold. However, we cannot afford to be 
too much philosophic.at the risk of regarding the 
mental phenomenon. as something of an‘ intangible 

- reality which.cannot and wil] not be grasped by our 
intelligence. .In spite of the unceasing interest in the 
mental phenomenon for.a long time, there has been 
endless misconceptions on the subject. Only recent- 
ly, older misconceptions have been whittled away and 
the true status of mind is emerging out. Evidently, 
such new attempts to study the mind will help to 
_, discard the elusive attitude of a metaphysicist and 
to avoid: thé apparent distinction between the 
— operation of. mind and. the working of the body 
— which suffers from-a fallacy of round-square theory. 


‘MIND’ A FUNCTION OF BRAIN. . 


Indeed, the menta! phenomenon is now consider- 

. ed as an extension of body . function, responsible by 
an organ inside us. The rea] mysteries of mind thus 

lie hidden in the delicate working of the organ of 
brain. Whitehead made a statement amounting to 
that all difficulties with the body- mind phenomenon 
arose resulting into a host of speculations like panal- 
latism and interactionism etc because Descartes, the 
first of the modern western philosophers, made an 
' ¥ artificial cleavage of mind and matter in which mind 
was conceived of as an entity. Once this assumption 


was accepted then there arose the necessity to show. 


the relationship of mind and matter But today. more 

/ than at any time we are becoming more and more 

aware of the rea) fact that ‘mind’ is not an entity and 

- it is a function of brain. Hence it is a process of the 

— brain tn which the external reality is reflected as 
, thoughts. 


ELEMENTS OF ‘MIND’ 
— ‘There are special elements in the body which are 
responsible for maintaining the consciousness in our 


being. Not the entire body, but a localized region l8: 


the seat of thought. This is tlie brain of the indivi: 

dual. It acts as a 'switch-board' of control for all our 

j feeling and thinking. The working of the ‘switch- 
* board’ is to govern among other things, five impor- 
. ^4 tant senses of vision. hearing, smell, taste and touch. 
~ Thereby we become alive to our surroundings and 

4 consciously we work, look and hear. This act of alive- 
. ness o: a: ‘situation fs due to thè presence 





sleep’ an sex aise — hahi, The senses of [ 


ing its all-relations to body, the - 


ofaco 
g system in us which we call the act of mind- 
When v sire we do d í 
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me M 
pressure, heat and cold ` are understood in the 5 » 1 m * 
of mind. 

The most — polit is that there are loca- - 
lised functions of the brain. Specifie . centres wo Kk 
for particular type of feeling and sensation, They — 
are centres of hearing, smell, etc. When we hear, um LES 
particular area of hearing in the brain is. heces 
the other regions. may or may.not. be secondarily 
influenced. Through the integration of the various 
centres in. the brain, by the presence of association rite 
fibres, the ‘phenomenon of mind. sore we. behave a 
an organised whole. . n ee 2 

The appearance of these centres. of the b aln 
under the microscope is interesting. It is a com * 
plicated -mass of neurons—the brain. There ar 
about 10,000,000,000 neurons present in the. brain - 
which. co-ordinate and sift the many diverse mes- — 
sages. Mainly speaking, there are two layers of ma- 
terials in the brain — grey matter and „white — 
matter, The cells of the grey matter are vital; es⸗ 
ponses to stimulations originate. in- them, The white — 
matter of the brain consists of fibres and is responsi- '' 
ble for the co-ordinating activity. The grey matter — 
is in close relation with the white matter, — : 
covering of the grey matter is. called the "cerebral - 
cortex, The-white matter is a region in between the - 
one grey mattér to another, ‘The grey matter ds A 
composed of cell bodies and surrounding — t E 
axon. from the white matter. finds its way into 
grey matter and branches. and thus forms - synaptic 


contacts. The integration takes place in the es 
works óf the grey- matter. Among the different 1 Ne 
ons of the brain, the superior or - . proximal — 
which -fills the greater part of the cranial cavity is — 
known as the cerebrum, All the higher activities ot 
thought-process are governed by the cerebrum. The ~ 
anteriormost region of the cerebrum is called he 
pre-frontal lobe. In fact, the pre-frontal i respon- — 
sible for'all the creative ^ works of life — writing, - y 
organizing and abstract . thinking. "The lower A 
of the. brain -is known as : hypothalamus.: It is 
vanced that this region of the brain controls th 
baser instincts of life of which, anger, hatred, rag 
are the products. Emotions . result- in activation ot 
centres in-brain but the tortical conttol modifies E 
makes less impulsive. * 


Recently, it Has been showin that —— in t à à 
central part of the brain, there is a special | i 
called . „the reticular formation where zall the s 
nerves stem: in this reticulum. This area is about à hi 
size of the small finger but it is the centre jc | 
fulness. In thesworking : — dd viu I, jecat — 
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E T d also it helps to perceive the important and un- 
‘important stimulations to brain and awake the 
BE It may also be involved in mental dis- 


orders. 


MNEMIC WIRES 


-. The brain is the abode of mentation but the re- 
motest corners of the body are also connected with 
the brain by means of mnemie wires, For the mental 
occurrence, the rest of the body is internally connect- 
‘ed with the head office, A little pin prick on the tip 
of the toe is almost immediately communicated to 
the brain which feels and instantaneously directs the 
muscles to retract the leg. These networks of mnemic 
"Wires are present for conducting the impulses from 
the brain to the different parts of the body or vice 
—— A single sensory nerve cell conducts impulse 
all the way from a sense organ to brain and spinal 
cord. Similarly, the motor nerve cell is responsible to 
carry the impulse all the way from the brain and 
Spinal cord to the muscles. 


The brain continues posteriorly as the spinal 
cord. From the brain proper twelve pairs of nerves 
ave originated to connect the different regions with 

"The nerves innervate facial regions. They supply 
the eye to transmit the stimuli of light and shade to 
the optic region of the brain. Similarly, there has 
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eer supply to the ear, nose, throat regions, Another 
herve originates from the brain and runs down to 
connect the stomach, heart of the individual to the 
brain. There are also thirtyone pairs of nerves that 


re given out from the spinal cord to supply the 
regions below the head. The nerves from the brain 
ind spinal cord are "known as the central nervous 
System which controls the voluntary function of our 
body. However, there is another set of nervous sys- 
tem in our body which is called the sympathetic ner- 
fous system. It is a part of the autonomic ner- 
fous system. The autonomie nervous system lies on 
"ther side of the spinal cord as a chaln of nerve 
ganglia. The autonomie nervous system controls the 
jilatation of iris, the contraction of the blood vessels, 
and the accelerations of the heart beats of our body. 
fhese movements are involuntary. The natural role 
of autonomic nerves is opposite to that of the central 
lervous system. The other part of the autonomic 
lervous system is the para-sympathetic nervous sys- 
em. The activity of mind is determined by the 
alancing effects of the sympathetic and para- 


eV 


sympathetic nervous system. 
HEMISTRY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


_ In the last few years, new approaches have been 
uggested which may lead to an understanding of 
onsciousness. Both the brain and the nervous sys- 
em consist of innumerable nerve cells or neurons. 
ich. neuron is a special type of cell for the conduc- 
m of impulses through it. The neuron has the 
entral body with nucleus. It has protoplasmic out- 

' as fibres coming out from it. There are two 
pes of fibres—a single axon and there are 


er one or more dentrites in a neuron. These fibre 
“ngs may be short or long extending to a few feet. 
he reason of having such long thread-like fibres is 
0 form the neural pathway to conduct messages of 
— from one region to another region of 
te body. The thickness of a nerve determines the 
umber of such fibres. It is really a bundle of fibres. 
he dentrite of ong neuron makes a functional con- 







ict with the axon af another for relayirig ^ the . 


npulse. These contacts are known as synapses. 
argest number of synapses are present in our brain 
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The appearance of the part of the organ 
of mind under microscope—the cerebrum. 
It consists of grey matter and white mat- 
ter with innumerable synaptic neurons. 


and that is why so efficient and free communica- 
tion between the different brain cells is possible. 


Generally, stimulations arise in the dentrite of à 
neuron and pass on to the axon. The dentrites are 
as if the gate of entrance of stimuli into a nerve cell 
and axon is the door of exit. The stimulations pass 
on through the nerve like a bullet from a machine 
gun—one sensation followed by another in a- close. 
succession. The time of gap between the two shots 
is the time of restoration which is unbelievably 
trifle but necessary. This succession of stimulations 
is called the ‘firing’ cf the neuron, Whatever sensa- 
tion we perceive, either by reading a piece of good 
literature or hearing a piece of good music, or look- 
ing at a good picture, in fact that involves volleys of 
sensation, originating at the receptor source and is 
almost immediately carried to the brain.  !n some 
fibres like Vagus fibres to the heart discharge sensa- 
tion continuously with varying frequencies but the 
fibres to the gland send impulses as long as the gland 
is to secrete, ; 


It has been shown that stimulation of nerves in- 
volves specific electro-chemical changes in an invi- 
sible realm. After an impulse has passed through, 
the neuron consumes oxygen and expends a small 
energy. The speed of sensation varies .— jit is about 
100 yards per second. Whenever there is act of ner- 
vous stimulation, a chemical] substance like acetyl- 
choline is secreted by the neuron which has an ex- 
citatory effect upon the transmission of nerve im- 
pulses. But adrenalin and related compounds inhibit 
transmission of nerve impulse across a synapse. In 


the depth of our being, whether we become consci- 
ous or not, consciousness depends on the hostilities 
of two allied chemicals, namely acetylcholine and 
adrenalin. The opposing actions and the balance of 
these two chemicals determine whether a  stimula- 
tion should pass and affect the brain or not, | 
Scientists have also been able to demonstrate that | 
neurons contain some granular inclusions within 
them — Nissl’s granules, These granules appear to 


be the fuel for the nerve cells. In each act of stimu- 
lation, the granules are utilised by the neuron and 
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THE 


LIFE | LEAD 


AT HOME 


. By UDAY SHANKAR 


MPRESSIONABLE young men are 
usually found to take a keen in- 
terest in the details of the every- 
-day life of an artiste serving à 
popular art like the cinema, the 
stage or dancing. A girl may like 
‘o know all the intimate details of 
the routine of a popular female 
. artiste just as a college student 
would try to keen all the up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion of the male ülm stars, their daily habits’ and 
practices, their likes and dislikes. The young men of 
the country have indeed gone so far as to start put- 
ting on dress designed in the style of those worn by 
actors in some particular picture, whereas girls have 
carefully tried not to be outdone in their own 
sartorial zeal in this respect. They do their best not 
only to imitate the beauty-culture formulae of the 
actresses, but also try to imitate their voice and copy 


their intonations and accents. 





When I ventured to unveil my own domestic life 
before my young readers I could in all humility 
visualise their taking the same interest as they 
usually would in the case of other artistes of the 
screen, But the truth is I do not belong to the screen 
and I do not know if my readers would be disappoint- 
ed to learn that my present life is not a life of cosme- 
tie and romance. It is the quietly flowing life of 
a Bengalee who is steadily advancing in years. l 
may be young in spirit, but I am doubtless gradually 
zeewing in age. After crossing the stormy and 


tough sea of youth 1 now stand cool and collected 





Uday Shankar and his wife Amala 


gg 
on the shore of mellow age When I look back upon: 
the flood-tides and billows of the sea I crossed I am. 
reminded of my days of desperate struggles, my 
varied trials and tribulations. "2 


SATISFIED WITH (HE PRESENT 


Why then, you may ask me, this uninteres ig 
history of a weary traveller's course of life which 
may leave the youth cold? The answer is very simple. 
It is not with the hope of affording you any keen 
pleasure, nor to present you with a dull and ¢ ab. 
account which no more corresponds to life. It is 
just to please myself in 4 mood of passive reminis- 


cence. I am pleased with what I am. And what T 
am must be all that remains of what I was, I am 
really satisfied with the present condition of my life | 
which gives me more time to think and tostry to” 
create something. Life for me now is not one € - 
struggle and sailing along the rough sea of life but 
one of deep and cool thinking of the life beyond. — 

An artiste creates to give pleasure to others, 
but sometimes he (or she) creates for his own self 
too for the joy to be shared by himself, If per- 
chance anybody else partakes of it, well, of course, 



















he has nothing to worry about. In the same Way 
my own life history pleases me. It is not for 


sake of creating any esoteric pleasures for others. A 
PETTICOAT GOVT.S HOME DEPT. rj 


When I turn to put in print my life history, ft 
seems an account of an average Bengalee gen m 
of a middle-class family. 1! do not exactly mean that 
after my early morning tea I take a bag and go to 
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muscles and glands, The whole process is an action 
of perfect integration, Skin alone contains many 
»'eutaneus receptors. There are million pain jj 

half million pressure points, 150,000 cold.. points, 
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ch hair -of the body is com- ¢ 

municated to a sensory fibre, Finger tips, palm and 
lips also contain many sense organs, All these multi- 
tudes of vital points of sense organs are marvellous- 
ly co-ordinated by the master apparatus—the brain. | 
In conjunction with the receptor organs we are 
aware of what we are doing in response to the stimu- 
lus. Howéver, there are certain ranges of nervous co- 
ordinations that occur in our body which are volun- 
tary and those happen quite unconsciously. These are 
called reflex actions. Bright light automatically makes 
to shut the iris of the eye. When fingers are put into 
hot water, almost immediately the hand is retracted 
and for doing such an act no mental sanction seems 

to be necessary. In our body system, there has been 

a habitual formation of various reflexes which are 
conditional in some respects, It is claimed that the 

highest intellectual thinking biologically means re- 

fined muscular control, Our delicate emotions are not 

our tears and laughters but the hidden reflexes of 
how we react unconsciously to things and un- 

knowingly change our voice or make our atypical 

facial expressions. 

Poetically T. S. Elliot once said — "My words 
echo thus, in your mind"— which is also biological- 
ly intriguingly true. Known words are symbols which 
set reactions through our eyes to brain. They are 
signals of meaning. We may retain them, Receptive- 
ness means memory. _ 

The mental phenomenon can thus be analysed 
on a few facets — first, Stimulation to the seat of 
consciousness; secondly, muscular» contractions or 
secretions of glands at the dictate of the head office. 
The third facet, perhaps the most important, is the 
conduction of the messages which are electroche- 
mical in, nature already discussed. It is best to con- 
clude with Llewellyn Powys's statement that mind is 
a ‘Amphisbaena’ — a two-headed serpent, two sides 
of the medallion, the matter and mind, Those, who 
are impatient to crystallise the mind, and observe it 
under microscope, can very well try to do with the 
cells of the seat of' consciousness and will eventually 
find large dead protein molecules, the basic fabric of 
all life. And those, who are apt to analyse the mind 
in other form, will purview the mind phenomenon — 
as a quivering. of electro-ehemica]l impulses, the © 
neuro-stimulations, recorded by. an electrode. The 
'Mind' is not.an unsubstantial thing, it is a reflec- 
tion of the brain-matter. TIS 
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The reactions of souad stimuli in the awakening of 
. the stimulations (shown by arrows) reach the reticular activitine system. - 
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IN 
THE WILD 


By U. C. CHOPRA 





Interest in animal life is never an idle 
curiosity, and it may prove more absorbing 
in itself, more delightful, more significant 
for increasing our knowledge of life and. its 
true values, and more involved in obscurity, 
prejudice and rule-of-thumb ideas than any 
other interest that could be named. It is 
calculated to modify Man’s pride in himself 
as the incarnation of the highest intelli- 
. gence or the finest physical product of the 
animal world. Especially, it is likely 


` to extend his sympathy to all lowly things 
that share the life of the globe with him. 





E live in a very beautiful world and 
we have an immense amount to 
learn and to do research before we 
«an solve the secrets of animal life. 
At the lowest estimate there are 
75.000 named and known backboned 
animals, and ten times as many 
backboneless animals; and there 1s 
some reason for pride that they 
have been arranged in approximate order so as to 
show their relationships. Naturally, the mammals 
have our warmest sympathies, since they are most 
nearly akin to ourselves and as with our own species, 
the child is often the father of the man. It is a 
fact that certain characteristics of the parents’ re- 
mote ancestors are only seen in the infant, disappear- 
ing with the advance of maturity, The young of 
some creatures are so unlike the adult stage as to 
be hardly recognizable as the child of their parents. 
Swine and tapirs show a lurid “jumper-pattern” 
coloration, which they lose as they grow up; the lion 
cub wears spots and stripes that vanish, whilst the 
baby elephant has a short trunk and a harry coat 
that must have been in vogue with the elephantine 
monsters that lived when the world was many mil- 
lions of years younger than it is today. 


The number of families an animal is capable of 
raising during its life and the number of young is 
largely determined in the case of mammals by their 
size. A mouse mav breed at six weeks, but an ele- 
phant is not marriageable unti! at least twenty-five 
years old. The latter may continue to breed until 





The Python coils round her eggs and | 


incubates them for three whole months.  — 


sixty, but the hardiest mouse is passe in a very few 
years. Thus the spiny mouse of Egypt may produce | 
a family of about a dozen every three weeks, and it 
has been calculated that if every one of these Crea- 
tures were to attain maturity, practically the whole 
world would be overrun with these mice within a| 
year. Amongst the most prolific animals is an in- 
sectivorous inhabitant of Madagascar — the tener'e, 
which may produce a litter of twenty or more. The 
dogs, sheep, goats, zebras, wild asses, deer and ante- 
lopes—all produce families with almost monotonous 
regularity. The largest herbivores, the giraffe and 
hippo, make successful parents in captivity. ] 














In the wild kingdom are to be found many speci- 
mens of feathered fathers who assiduously assist 1n 
preparing for and rearing the family. The male rhea, 
or ostrich, is an outstanding example of a good 
father. He prepares the nest and becomes broody 
in anticipation of the eggs. Directly the hen rhea 
has laid the first egg, her broody spouse takes posses 
sion of it and scoops it under his wing. This per 
formance is repeated until the last egg is laid, when 
the hen bird has completed her share of the tamlly 
life. The father bird takes the whole responsibility 
of hatching and 2aring for the chicks until they ait 
able to look after themselves, " 


The King penguins have a more united method 
of rearing a family, poth parents helping to incubate 
the eggs. These birds retain an upright Position and 
hold the eggs, of which there are seldom more 
two, on their broad webbed feet cudtied age 
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The eggs of Crocodile on rotting vegetable 
matter. The crocodile only guards them 
until the infant Crocodiles chip the shell. 


their feathered stomachs: The male penguin is al- 
ways in close attendance upon his lady, who, if she 
is tired of nursing the eggs, or perhaps hungry, gives 


a loud braying cry. At once her consort rushes to 
her side and pressing against her receives the egg» 
which she jerks off her feet on to his. When the 
penguin chicks are hatched the pese 
parents share the duties of nur- DEI 

sery, the male penguin becoming 
nurse in the absence of the 
mother bird. 





Parrots have a sensible plan 
for the management of their 
nursery. The male parent takes 
charge in the day time sitting 
upon the eggs from dawn to dusk, 
when the hen bird returns to the 
nest to take night duty. 


The male hornbill is both 
nurse and jailer, for in order to 
protect his wife and babies from 
tree-climbing marauders, he pushes E 
his lady into a hollow tree through a 
a convenient opening which he at 
once seals up with mud and leaves, 
using his enormous bill as a 
trowel. Only a tiny aperture is 
left through which the captive bird 
is fed. In this prison home the 
mother hornbill is expected to lay 
her eggs and rear the chicks, dependent for food on 
the good offices of her spouse, 


THE PERFECY FATHERS 


The male catfish has an unusual manner of hous- 
ing and caring for his young. In close attendance 
upon the expectant mother, he waits for the eggs, 
taking them into his mouth as soon as laid, which at 
the time becomes highly distended. With the spawn 
held in his closed jaws the catfish father foregoes ali 
food until the eggs are hatched and the baby fish 
released from their strange cradle. Even then, the 
devoted father will for sometime follow his offspring 
in their search for food, protecting them from the 
many enemies of thr watery world. 

The sea-horse, or Hippocampus to give him his 






The birth of a Crocodilé, 
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correct name, is well equipped for the part of nurse, 
nature having provided him with a kangaroo-like 
abdominal pocket as a nursery for the eggs and sub- 
sequent progeny. Into this pocket the female sea- 
horse drops the eggs and thereafter takes no interest 
in the welfare of -he family, The male sea-horse 
nurses the eggs in the pouch until the babies are 
hatched and strong enough to wriggle out of their 
nursery. Like the catfish father, the male hiPpocam- 
pus follows and guards his nurslings until satisfied 
that they are able to look after themselves. 


The accepted reptilian method of hatching the 
eggs is merely to bury them in the sand or rotting 
vegetable matter, and then to hope for the best. The 
crocodile and python are, nowever, two outstanding 
exceptions. The former whilst burying her eggs in 
the sand, jealously guards them until the infant 
crocodiles chip the shell; the latter coils round her 
eggs and subjects them to incubation for three whole 
months. Her length and girth reach such remark- 
able dimensions that she can gather in her coils 
actually her entire progeny. But a brooding tortoise 
or turtle could never cover her chicks. 


Infant reptiles have to shift for themselves at 
a tender age. Mothers may defend the newly hatched 
against the onslaughts of a hungry adversary. 
Parental care, however, soon comes to an end as 
youngsters begin to wander from her side and fend 
for themselves. 

The family affairs of an East African Perch, who 
protects her thirty odd eggs By carrying them about 
in her mouth, often engage the attention of the 
Aquarium lovers, The eggs of the mouth-breeder, 
as this fish is called, hatch in from ten days to à 
u———— Fortnight, but for sometime 
the young fish have been released, 
they are, in the event of danger, 
] hastily gathered up into the paren- 
tal cheeks, 





Apart from its strange nursing 
habits, the fish's behaviour is of 
interest, since it exemplifies one of 
Nature's unswerving laws, namely, 


The infantile deathrate is an 
important factor in the limitation of 
the family, and were it not so the 
earth would be hopelessly over 
crowded. The child of self-sacrifie- 
ing parents makes good where à 
score of uncared for infants go to 
the wall. In the fish world stickle- 
backs, butter fish, seahorses, bow- 
fins, catfish and many others, apart from the mouth- 
breeder, content themselves with a small number of 
eggs and work themselves into physical wrecks in 
their efforts to guard and feed their offspring. 
certain cases they die of exhaustion as Soon as their 
not too numerous families have been safely shepherd- 
ed through their early days. 


At the other end of the scale are a number of 
creatures ill adapted for parenthood. The most strik- 
ing contrast to the mouth breeder is the sun 
who lays 300,000,000 eggs, and it is questionable 
whether more than a dozen fish hatch out and survive 
to attain the parental weight of ten stone or more, 
Many other fish think in millions when it comes to 
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tables, and after a quick lunch at 10 run for the 
first bus at the stand for office. ‘nd while going 
Out for the officé take the tiffin box and another small 
box containing 'pan' and stand with folded hands 
or hardly a second before the picture of Goddess 






Shankar's little daughter is 
playing with 
father was busy signing autographs 


to students during his recent China tour, 


Sali and then run, (If perchance anybody happens 
© sneeze let all the curses be upon him!) Then 
ome back home at about 6 p.m., take tea, go ac- 
ompanied by my wife either to enjoy a picture or 
isit a friend's house or play cards with friends. 
ind, finally, come back home late at night and after 
1eals fall n and Start snoring. 

Far from all these. I do not remember if I have 
ver gone marketing. That task falls to my wife. 
am.a pant and parcel ef my Home Department 
Ithough under a Petticoat Government. And there 


seen 
a Chinese girl while her 


THE LIFE | LEAD AT HOME 








the administration is run by somebody else, who does * 
not permit me to meddle with or waste my time over 
these matters. "They are managed efficiently by the 
head of that Government who, by the way, happens 


to be my wife. Another thing. I do not know if 
ever I learnt to play cards, nor do I know whether 
my wife is versed in that art. Though I have an 
office, I do not hurry for it. My studio is my office 
and, believe me, I am always punctual withomt beiug 
in a hurry. To me unpunctuality is a crime, 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS FAMILY 


I am sure you can now realise what I mean by 
the life of an average Bengalee gentleman of a mid- 
die-class family. Believe me, it is a wonderful life. 
Do not think for a moment that I am an aristocrat 
orarich man. Far from that. An average Bengalee 
gentleman’s life is a happy serene life, "There is a 
cry for money in every family, whether rich or poor. 
But happiness lies in a middle-class family, with the 
head of the family being surrounded by a devoted 
and sweet wife and pretty little children who share 
the joys and sorrows equally with the ‘Karta’ (head) 
of the house. In times of hardship the wife and the 
children smilingly shoulder his responsibilities and 
help him in the struggle. Even in that life of strug- 
gle and travail there is domestic peace and tranqui- 
lity.. The happiness of the home depends solely on 
the mistress of the house, and I am sure every mid- 
dle-class Bengalee family possesses this source ot 
happiness. ^ Middle-class families may  oftentimes 
feel depressed and may not have enough wherewithals 
of life but theirs are the happy homes, Sometimes 
people belonging to this stratum of Society are obliged 
to give up the idea of enjoying certain items of com- 
forts or having a few pieces of clothing or some 
clothes for the 'Puja' festival and some other minor 
Iuxuries. The father is happy in the midst of such 
an atmosphere of voluntary sacrifice on the part of 
his near and dear ones. This is the peculiar feature 
of a middle-class family in India and I am not only 
proud to belong to that modestly privileged class but 
am absolutely content with it. 


INTELLIGENTSIA & THEIR CONTRIBUTION 


I should not be misunderstood for Speaking so 
highly of the middle-class family. In our country 
almost every family can be said to belong to that 
class, be it lower-middle or middle-middle. 
is quite a negligible number of people who belong to 
the richer class, and that also you can count on 
your finger-tips. The poorer class is gradually 
coming, if it has already not come, into the category 
of the middle-class. The middle-class produces the 
intelligentsia, and our land has produced all the big 
men, the giants of the society, whether in polities, 
science, education, lega] profession, or the like, In 
the present age, it is they who have brougnt the 
land to the same level with the other civilised coun- 
tries of the world. If I praise the middle-class in 
this particular respect of having a happy domestic 
life, the other classes, if they claim themselves as 
not belonging to the middle-class, should not take 
exception. Because, in general, I suppose, in our 
country, it is characteristic of every family to help 
the head of the family in the siruggle for existence, 
I am afraid this may sound a little strange to the 
Western conception of the art of living. 


TWO HELPERS: THE DAY'S ROUTINE 


My life is the life of & toling and struggling, 
thinking and working man who ponders and acts 
and foels sitivled on seeins the results of his werk. 
My life never was or is a lite ot failure or frustra- 











EG 


. friends were taken aback by my 


` were all scattered here and there. 


: Usually. T am shy to face people, 


zemas EN resson is that I. have con-- 
—— in myself and faith in my Creator's divine 
— 


Iget up Y sity: in the morning and buit to 
adl and plan before getting down to work. My 
"two constant companions and helpers in this 
business are my wife and packets of c garettes of 
a special brand. I am sorry, 
name of manufacturers obviously for two reasons. 
I can embarrass neither the manufacturer nor my 
publisher. 


Ido not want to give details about my meals 
and Sino of work. I take food as others do and 
relish it as much as I can. Most of the time L 
suffer from a lack of good appetite. My work 

early in the morning. Sometimes I compose 
and think while I am talking. After giving train- 
ing to my fellow artistes and students for a while, 
take a hearty lunch and sleep for a couple of. 
— This routine is changed according to the 
type and need of a particular "work. But anyway, 
I must give full eight hours of training to my 
people before dinner. After dinner and before re- 
tirement for the night a good drive for a number of 
miles coneludes my day's routine. 


CLEANLINESS & HYGIENIC HABITS 


I cannot, I confess, tolerate dirty habits or dust 
and filth in the house. { also abhor fleas. I- often 
take pleasure in helping people to do some. petty 
work. I help my son in 
daughter in dressing s her dolls or mending them 
if they are ‘injured.’ Very often I have to lend my 
helping hand to some smali mechanical engineering 
feats. 


"Let me narrate here a few instances of how my 
cleanliness and 
Once a friend of mine came to my 
Madras house and was staying with us. His coats, 
shirts, trousers and other articles of dress 
One day when 
room allotted 
When 


hygienic habits. 


he was out I fixed up a rack in the 
es him and put everything on the hanger. 


| is grt came back and entered the room he 
coul 


ot find his clothes anywhere either on the 
chairs, tables or the cot. Even then he was not 
aware of the existence. of a new rack in the room! 


i cannot disclose the’ 


repairing his cycle, or my: 


So he became a bit suspicious and had not even the . 


courage to ask anybody in the house about his 
clothes. All of a sudden his eyes fell on the wall 
where the rack was hung up and naturally he felt 4 
little awkward for having so carelessly scattered alt 
his things in the room. Later on my wife disclosed 
that it was I who was responsible for re-arranging 
the scattered materials in a tidy way. He became 
all the more sorry for it. it was not to put my 
friend to an awkward position that I arranged his 


clothes, but it was because I could not stand untidi- 


ness- that I did it and, secondly, because I wished 
my younger brothers to learn a lesson from it. 


“SEE WHAT HE I$ DOING” 


Here is another instance. Bare-bodied and 
with a short nicker on I was once clearing the drain 
of my house with a bamboo pule, as it was choked 
with filth. Just then I heard a knock at the door. 
especially out- 
siders, and I noxially feel reluctant to talk with 


ax "most à T Mi c = * — 


uper 
Bax g 
unknown persons. Bu — me, m dx hy 
on the stage. the "d: I asked my w 
to go and see wa was ped er fu could hear hat | 
she was talking to somebody in FAglish oh for a long g- 
time. Then I heard the sound of footste Pong m. ee 
wife’s slippers and of heavy shoes of some 
a manly gait. I had heard the sounds frin d 
place where I was engaged in drain-cleaning wes 
My wife told the stranger: “Just see what he- 
doing." I got cross and felt a. bit nervous, let 
turned back and saw iust in front of me a tall, well- . ji 
tailored smiling American. gentlem RR a imd 3 
book and pencil in his hands, and just ima | 
almost in my birth-day. "a vith a S Nes A cor | 
on and with a bamboo pole in hand, besmeared W 
mud and muck all over- my body! -T cast a ‘reproac 
ful glance at my wife and a piteous look on ti he 
foreign visitor. My wife too "had a naughty smile o 
her lips. She then introduced me to the Ame lan 
stranger and said that he was the reporter of à 
well-known American newspaper and — 


know all about my amity. life. 


( Continued ‘From: Page. 166 i Be | c 
gration are quite visible. The Manjht or the. vag " 


headman is the social head of the villagers. He is the 
link between the zamindar and later their adı ninis- 
trator. He is aided by an “assistant known as the f 
Yogmanjhi. There is one Ojha in every village, who 
is the religious head. The Ojha gives his services for 
propitiating - the evil spirits. The Manjhi, the villag 
secular head, and. Ojha; the religious - head, have 
their counterparts’ ini Mahto. and Pahan of - 
Oraoris. and Mundas. dn -Chotanagpur. - | The Manji 
has naturally been more of. a casualty with the ` 
Courts, ‘abolition of Zamindari, Gram Panchayats, 9 
etc., and has no longer that influence on his folk. - P. 
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The socio-e conomic - condition of the santhals 
was very poor excepting in the case of the Corian 
Santhals. The Mahajans ‘and the land grabbing s 
culators had taken ful] advantage of the simptioità 
and thriftlessness of the Santhals. Then came the 
earlier industrialists. mine-owners, forest contra 4 
tors, and the like. The Santhals gave their life bloo d 
for all these groups throughout the 19th centur Vd 
and a part of the earlier 20th century without ¢ : 
ting much benefit for their cwn. They perpet al ri] 
remained in debt. It is only recently that serio Y 
steps have been taken to improve the condition . f 
the Santhals The Money Lenders Act has been 
amended, the Tenancy Laws have been changed 2 * 
grain Golas have been :set up. Ceiling interests has 
been curbed by the changes in the Money Lende TS s. 
Act. A non-Santhal cannot now straightway buy i EC A 
Santhal's land. . Grain Golas loan out seed Ame 
easy terms. Special schools, hostels, health measure eS, 
Gram Panchayats are some of the recent innova- 
tions since 1947. which are ewecug to do . ach | 
good to the Santhals. ^ BTE Y E 
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FAMILY LIFE IN THE WILD 


|. (Continued From Page 173) 


launching the family into the world. Thus it has 
been estimated that a ling may contain 60,000,006 
eggs, a cod or conger 10,000,000 and a halibut 
6,000,000. 


= Most frogs and toads lay large egg masses and 
only a very small percentage of the emerging tad- 
E poles survive the attacks of fish and predacious in- 
_ Sects. A few, however, lay only a small number of 
- eggs, and these, in such cases, are protected by the 
parents. The female of the pipa toad and of a 
Brazilian tree frog carry them in cells upon the back. 
_ The father midwife toad twines the egg masses about 
E his legs, whilst the male of Darwin's frog of the 
_ Argentine swallows the eggs and bears the infant 
- froglets in a special extension of the vocal sac. 
The two extremes may be seen in almost every 
_ branch of the animal kingdom. Amongst the in- 
E vertebrates some snails produce but a dozen young 
_ which may be retained in the safety of the parental 
Shell until they are of an appreciable size. Oysters 
_and limpets, on the other hand, discharge their mil- 
lions of young into the sea, there to win through if 
they can. Probably fewer than one in a million 
achieve this end. 


CARRYING THE YOUNG 


_\ The habit of carrying the young has {ts votarles 
in all branches of the mammalian world. Cats and 
bears habitually carry their infants when they are 
weak and helpless in the mouth. The “Pram” finds 
its most perfect development amongst the. pouched 
animals, or marsupials, as represented by the kanga- 


. Toos, opossums, ete. Some of the latter. have such 
- large families that the pouch is soon quite in- 
: adequate to accommodate them and the babies are 
: then marshalled on the parental back, keeping their 
| seats by strap-hahging from the mother's tail. The 
_ Australian Teddy bear or Koala has suppressed the 
- pouch and instead carries her baby pick-a-back until 
it is almost as large as herself, 

| Many birds habitually carry their fledglings in 
the hollow between their shoulder blades. Bats often 
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The male Hornbill at the nest, 
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The brooding 
covers her clutch. 


carry a weight of family far exceeding their own, 
since the young bat is not able to “win its Wings" 
until several months old, 


PARENTAL LOVE 


The length of time for which an animal may’ 
hold itself responsible for the family well-being. 
varies. Elephants are believed to cling to the mate- 
rnal apronstrings until well over twenty years of 
age. Monkeys may take six or seven years to mature, 
whilst young lions and wolves often cultivate the 
society of the “old folk” long after they have at- 
tained to adult stature. Young rodents, on the other 
hand, are often literally kicked out of the parental 
nest when only a few weeks old, since they are by 
then not fitted to steal their own meals, but to take 
up family cares, 

But it is very difficult to generalize upon the 
theme of parental love. The Scorpion, a lowly crea- 
ture, evinces remarkable solicitude, One Zoo scorpion 
mother carried her brood of twenty or more upon 
her back for several weeks and when a child fell off 
or wandered far afield, it was tenderly picked up in 
one of mother's formidable claws and reinstated 
amongst its more dutiful nursery companions, 

Most mammals soon forget their young, should 
these die prematurely, or are easily consoled by a 
substitute. Monkeys usually forget their bereave- 
ment once the corpse has been removed. Not always, 
however, they retain dead infants for many months, 
only permitting them to be withdrawn long after they 
have withered into a mummified condition, 


OFFSPRING'S EDUCATION 


Most mammals give some thought at least to 
their offspring's education, and do not, as is so often 
imagined leave it to ‘Instinct’ or mere chance. Young 
cats of all kinds—whether lions or domestic tabbies— 
get their first lessons in hunting by laying with the 
restless tip of the maternal tail. The infant moun- 
tain sheep and goats on the terraces never fail to 
excite the wonder of. visitors by the extraordinary 
agility with which: 
jump and cliff-edge. 


The Tortoise and her eggs. 
tortoise never 


back. Young ibex, indeed, when only a few days old, 
wil climb, greatly daring, to the dizzy. height of 
the parental horns. 

Education, is equally apparent in birds, Young 
hawks and eagles learn to catch dead food dropped 
through the air, Many birds, such as the cormorant 
and pelican, feed their young on predigested food, the 
nestling withdrawing fragments from the parental 
gullet in a manner that might suggest to the unini- 


tiated that the parent was actually eating her own 
young. 









ANTHER isa word of Greek. 
| and Latin derivation, meaning 
"all animals." Originally it was 
applied to all predatory animals 
but at the present time it is re- 
cognised as the customary name 
for the Leopard in India, | 


Fossil remains of panthers, 
similar in every respect to thé 
animals found in this country today, have been dis- 


covered in the cave deposits of the Pleistocene Age 
in Spain, France, Germany and England, but at. 
present the Panther survives in Europe only in the 


When you become intimate with the Russian Province of Kuban, north of the Caucasus. 


Panther through this brilliant. article | 
- ER "umen It is difficult to say whether the panther 





a ass Peale id phys migrated to India before the tiger. That it probably i 

| established itself in  Peninsular India before the 

fr equently a tigers . and when they tiger is suggested by its prevalence in the island of 

succumb to this liking for human Ceylon, where tigers are not found. The theory is 

flesh they exceed the f e ocily : ST that the panther by virtue of its earlier occupation 

ning and boldness of the tiger in entered Ceylon by way of the land-bridge that once . 

every way. Alsó r elated here is the connected the mainland with the island. This pas- 

^ story, which is true in every. detail, sage, it is presumed, was destroyed before the tiger 
s of a grim encounter between entered the peninsula. EC 


a Shikari and the  Panther,—so 
very exciting and enjoyable that one 
can hardly afford to forget ‘it. 


— al 


A typical panther from the Indian Peninsula a 
a sleek short haired animal with a bright fulvougs | 
coat- marked with small, close-set rosettes, Panthers | 
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. in dense evergreen forests are generally richer in 
= colouring than those found in dry open country. 
- Among abnormal phases of colour, black is the 
= commonest, although in bright light the rosettes are 
.j Clearly discernible. The eyes are occasionally a cu- 
. Tious blue. A black panther is not a distinct species. 
_ Black and normal coloured cubs may be produced by 
. the same parent. The abnormal colour is due, in ex- 
cessive amounts, to a pigment called melanin which 
. darkens the hair and other parts of the body. 


VARIATION IN SIZE 


— "There is a marked variation in the v of pan- 
. thers. Dunbar Brander gives the average dimensions 
- of a forest panther as 7 ft. 5 ins., and its weight at 
— &bout 150 pounds. Magnificent 


- Ç 













_ size are now practically extinct, The average size 
of a male Indian Panther is about 6 ft. 8 ins, but 


m 


are should be taken, when measuring, to record the 


te, ér 
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. length of the body separately from the tail, as this 
Iaf Tierber varies in length in different animals 
and often a poor specimen, when measured between 
- pegs, gives a very erroneous impression of its size. 


^ During the mating period the panther is pro- 
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- ship is accompanied by boisterous demonstrations, 
E gamboling and chasing through the undergrowth 
_ and by snarling and roaring, During this period they 
are strangely indifferent to the presence of specta- 
tors and if undisturbed will continue their mating, 
- often in the open and in full view of any passer- 
- by. The period of gestation is approximately 12 
weeks, Two to four cubs are usually produced, The 
- mother chooses a cave, the hollow trunk of a tree, 
. an overhanging rock or a porcupine’s den for the 
- shelter of her litter, During this period she is re- 
- markably ferocious and will attack and kill, man or 
- animal, venturing near her hide-out. Panthers, like 


— tigers, breed all the year round, so that the fixing of 
- any closed season for the shooting of these animals 
- owing to their being in cub, is extremely difficult. | 

b _ A controversial point and one of much intetest 
—&mong shikaris is the exact nature a the call of the 
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panther. I have heard these animals call on nume- 
-— rous occasions, The commonest or hunting call con- 
sists of a succession of deep intakes of air and a 
- hoarse barking cough, with a short interval bet- 
ween each effort, This is the call that is fre- 
quently referred to as the “sawing call” because of 
its resemblance to the sound made by a coarse 
toothed saw being drawn through a thin plank of 
- wood. A deep low threatening growl is the prelimi- 
mary warning of a charge by a wounded or angry 
beast, to be followed by a loud roar when the anl- 
mal actually springs. A panther will purr softly and 
contentedly when on a “kill,” put when disturbed 
_ will give vent to a sharp “whoof” as he rushes off. 


METHOD IN KILLING 
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- When hunting the panther is far in advance 
of his heavier cousin the tiger. Although he adopts 
















- the same method in killing, his preliminary approach 
is a thing of beauty, Possessed of keen eyesight and 
an acute sense of hearing, the panther will fre- 
- ouently select some elevated position, a large rock 
"er an overhanging branch, from which to watch the 
movements of the animal he has selected for his 
— meal Once the animal comes within striking dis- 
tance he leaves his perch and moving through the 
undergrowth with consummate skill, he awaits its 
_ approach, Then with a terrifying roar he springs on 
its back, bearing it to the ground and in a moment 
 £hifts his hold to the neck, Both the tiger and the 
panther kil by swaiumgwisuon and the breaking oí 
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specimens of this- 


ihly the most noisy of all wild beasts. Their court- . 
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the victim's neck may or may not follow as a result 
of this seizure, but so desperate is this initial grip 
that frequently the larger blood vessels in the neck 
are punctured, resulting in the loss of a large quan- 
tity of blood and this has given rise to the ridiculous 
belief that the panther and the tiger suck the blood 
of its victim. 

The panther usually commences his meal at the 
stomach or in the region of the breast bone, but in 
the case of the larger species the meal is frequently 
commenced between the buttocks as in the case of 
the tiger, This peculiarity is an indication to the 
sportsman of the probable size of the panther. 

Like the tiger, the panther at the conclusion of 
his meal will endeavour to hide the remains, This he 
does under bushes in seciuded nullahs, but has one 
peeuliarity. If a good hiding place is not available, 
the panther will carry off the remains and place 
them in the fork of a suitable tree. 
-MAN—ARCH ENEMY 


Panthers become Man-eaters just as frequently 
as tigers and when they succumb to this liking for 
human flesh they exceed the ferocity, cunning and 
boldness of the tiger in every way. There is a reason 


for this. The panther’s ability to live under condi- 


tions where no tiger could possibly exist brings him 
into freer and more intimate touch with man. Liv- 
ing on the outskirts of villages, particularly in the 
Vicinity of forest areas, the panther preys mainly 
on domestic animals, cattle, sheep, goats and ponies, 
His favourite diet is of course the village dog. For 
this panther’s food problem is simplified. There is 
seldom any competition from his own species but 
there always exists one enemy whom he is unable 
to cireumvent,—man. Close association with this 
arch enemy robs him after a time of his inherent 
fear of man, and as long as he confines himself to 
domestic animals he seldom comes into direct con- 
flict with this queer two-legged creature, But in- 
evitably there comes a day when he is suddenly sur- 
prised in the actual killing .of a calf or a goat. Re- 
senting the intrusion or more probably furious at the 


interruption of his meal, the panther springs on the - 


man and with.a single blow hurls him unconscious 
to the ground, He retreats fmmediately, frightened 
by the cries of his victim or the shouts of the villa- 
gers, but he has learnt an important lesson. Man 
is more helpless than the village goat in resisting 
his attack. Thereafter he becomes a menace to the 
village. His confidence in himself grows, He attacks 
men, women and children with impunity, often 
strolling through the main street of the- village in 
broad daylight, amused at the consternation ^ his 
presence causes, till there comes that eventful day 
when retribution, in the shape of the Hunter, 
arrives, And thereby hangs a tale, =` s 


^ 


AWFUL EXPERIENCE VETT ED 


When I first met John Upshon, P.W1. of Bet- 
noti, I was unaware of the awful experience he had 


had with one of these village panthers or grass leo- 


pards as we contemptuously call them, when cons- 
tant association and familiarity with this species has 
robbed them of their more fearsome aspects. The 
story he told me, which is true in every detail, I give 
in his own words. 


“It was on the 24th April 1955," he said, “that 
the events I am about to narrate occurred. I remem- 
ber the date well. It was my first wedding anniver- 
sary and we had arranged to have a few friends 
over and have a pleasant social evening. Imagine 
then my feelings when one of my troll ymen, named 
Lassoo, arri at the Bungalow early that morning 
to inform me that a panther had killed a goat in the 
. (Continued on Page 203) - 
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By MONOJ BOSE 


HE had written to her people at 
home that she would stay back 
n her hostel during the puja 
vacation and wouldnt come 
home, for her examination Was 
lue immediately after the college 
eopened...and all that. But on 
he day of the Shasthi when the 
shanai was being played on in a 
distant Puja pandal Pritilata's heart longed for home. 
The hostel was empty. In the dormitory on the first 
floor there were only three other girls,—Juthi, Anima 
and Asha. Of course there were about eight others 
in the ground floor dormitory but they were all 


second-year girls and not so intimate with her, 

Priti came to Juthi’s room with a sad look on her 
face and asked, “Can’t put my mind to work. What 
am I to do, Juthi?” 


“Studies not for me too. I think I'd better pack 
up and go home," Juthi replied. 





Priti felt encouraged. She walked straight into 
the Superintendent’s room and announced her decis 
sion. . 





Superintendent Kamala Sen frowned and asked, 
“But with whom are you going?" 


“Pm going to my uncle’s first," replied Priti. “My 
aunt and all are going home. We shall all go to- 


gether.” 

A distant uncle of hers was an advocate. His 
wife was a friend of Kamala Sen. j 

So permission Was granted. 

But Priti had the least idea of going to her uncle. 
Her aunt was not going home, of course. It was just 
a lie, a ruse to obtain the Superintendent's permis- 
sion to leave the hostel. 


— Zoe... «asus 


Priti drove straight to the Sealdah station. This - 


was not the first time that she was travelling by train 
alone but what she saw in the station made her 3 


heart turn into cold ice. ú 
The aperture at the booking counter was just 


five inches scuare and more than fifty hands had 
been shoved in. Behind the hands not less than two - 
hundred people were Wresviseg, stung and elbows | 
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ing clerk was counting the change and passing tickets 


: T 


. on in a leisurely manner. At a distance a policeman 


N m 


. was quietly contemplating this-thrilling situation. and 
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~ If things went on like this, Pritilata thought, 
s could never hope to reach the counter before 
ijoya Dashami, the last day of the Puja. 
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an manage -to:reach the counter, I 

have been waiting for more than four hours.” - 

- — - "A tieket for Jessore?” said a voice from behind. 

Ng eur going to Jessore. I shall get. a ticket. for 
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sizes. The porter was perspiring. 

— Abinash looked at Priti and smiled, “Give me the 
money, if you please,” he said, “One rupee and seven 
al id half. I am travelling by third class. You'll 
have to do the same, 
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see why we should travel like nababs", — | ee 
- He had his luggage put down in ‘one corner an 

_ then counted the price of two tickets. "Thank God,” 
_ keep an eye on the porter so that he 
with my Telongt gs and manage to get a ticket at 
_ the same time, Please wait here and look after the 
things. He Aas topar also, yes, more carefully if you 
please se that it doesn’t get crushed in this crowd.” 
He tightened his dhoti and got ready for battle. 
- He reminded her about the topar again and then— 
well, one just couldn't imagine unless one saw it 
with one's own eyes for he was such a small man— 
Abinash took a high jump over the heads of a number 
of men and grabbed the railings of the counter. His 
E never reached the ground but dangled in the 
air. After he procured the tickets be led himself 
loose in the crowd. The crowd jostled and pushed 


y 


ind he was squeezed out into the open. 


= ‘Ts the topar all right," was the first thing that 
he asked. He took it from her hand and gave it a 
thorough scrutiny. Then he asked her to follow 
him, making his way through the crowd with his 
$ elbows. ‘ i l 
A battle was raging on the platform in front of 
the carriage as well. People with sleeves rolled up 
"were mounting guard at the door determined not to 
let even a needle pass through. Priti and her com- 
panion walked up as far as the engine and saw the 
Same thing everywhere. In one of the compartments 
2 bald-headed oldish man was at the door. Four or 
five younger men were vigorously debating over some- 
-thing on the bench nearby, Three of them had glass- 
es on and their shirt buttons were across the shoul- 
der instead of the front. So it appeared that they 
were college students. Abinash stopped, turned to 
Priti and said, "I'm your guardian for the next four 
Lours. Do you agree? Coa 
— Priti shook her head. Zu this situation it could 


leg. 


me 
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. counter. On the other side of the netting the book- - 
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| I think. Would you mind?... 
Well, Gandhiji used to travel by third class. I don't 


* : : : = ' 20 Le bp nb i 
_ ing one another in a desperate effort to reach the 


. occasionally asking the people to take their turn 
E d ly. ' 


p^ He ' — the battlefield and replied, 
"If those | do not ehoose to oblige us, I don't. - 
r oW — dA e à 

ve waiti 
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- Pritliàta turned round and sàw.a rather shortish. 
“young man, With one hand he was holding a cork ^ 
-head-dréss, properly wrapped, the kind of which’ 

is used eéremonially in Bengali marriage, In the 

‘other hand there was a suitcase on which his name, 
ters. Behind him was a porter carrying a large trunk 

and & basket filled with all sorts of things of va- 


he said, “that I met you. I was wondering how to _ 
oesn’t disappear 


ae iB bald-headed self-appointed 
aL — dq di 


.J newcomers. 
- gt others but no word of sympathy was ‘Coming from 


^. blushed, more out of 





not be “helped: Abinash: 


. Started pleading “Listen please, will you kindly let 
¿i usin? Wouldn’t bother if it were just myself but 
. A's only because of her..." 9-9 7 


de 


to P 


turned their attention towards Priti and her com- 
panion. One of them put his head out through ihe 
window. | 


"Yes, did you say anything?" 
Abinash Saw a ray of hope, 


"Just two of us,” he said, “Please ask that gentle- 
. Man to make way for us." 
 -"There's no room,” said the young man. “They 
have arranged for another special train. There won't 
be any crowd in that.” 
Abinash pleaded in a feeble voice, 
the one. we must take. We have to,” _ 
A few more inquisitive faces appeared at the 
. Abinash laughed and showed the newly 
“bought! topar, the ceremonial head-dress of the 
‘bridegroom. . 


“But this is 







s. 
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It worked like magic. Four or five people rush- 
ed at the bald-headed man at the door and thun- 
dered, “Move over this side. Let them in.” 

The bald-headed man made a last attempt. 
"There isn’t enough room, Where will they sit?" he 
asked, à | | 

"You can offer your seat. A lady cannot travel 
standing all the way. What sort ofa fellow. are 
you?” | SEU. 4- 

 ; . They all pulled him ^ by his hand. . The bald- 

-headed man had reserved a sizeable portion of the 


"bench with durree, pillow and other bundles. Those 


were forcibly removed and room. was made for the 
The bald-headed aman looked helplessly 


any quarter. One person even remarked, “Say what 
you will, I think you were in the wrong. After all— 


it's a marriage date. She is overdue for marriage and- 


cannot be kept in her father’s home any longer, Must 
consider all that.” 
"Perhaps you havn't had the misfortune of hav- 
ing to worry about a grown up daughter's marriage”, 
. Priti of course heard all this discussion. She 
anger than anjthing else, Yet 
she could not be angry. One had to admire Abinash's 
resourcefulness. The poor fellow was still perspiring 
and pulling their luggage in. All that done, he drop- 
ped on the seat beside Priti and they asked, “How 
much time is left for the train to leave?” _ — 

The young men were more than edger to oblig 
them. One of them glanced at his watch and replied, 
"Seven and half minutes." i 

Abinash started fanning himself with the free 
end of his dhoti. It was very hot inside. Priti’s face 
also was in sweat. Abinash glanced at her a couple 
of times and then asked the young men, “Has any- 
one a fan to spare?” 

Everyone looked this way and that. A fan was 
spotted in the hand of a person at the far end of 
the compartment. He was dozing and fanning him- 
self occasionally, j 

The fan was snatched out of his hand. 

: The owner of the fan opened his eyes: and sat 
up straight. — 

“Give that fan”, | 

"Why?" i * — 

“A lady—don’t you see?” fone 

.. The man had seen how helpless the bald-headed 
man at the door had been before these younger de- 
Aie i sri Cd Ponfinnad. A nae ener. 









ETWEEN heaven and earth there 
is an undefined lawless land where 
king Trishanku floats about, where 
day dreams are freely cultivated. 
That continent 
castles in the air is known as 
"Might-have-been". Blessed are 
those that have achieved immor- 
tality by great deeds. So are 
those with limited capacities who help to carry out 
the daily tasks of ordinary people’s ordinary routine; 
but those who through mistakes of fortune are placed 


in between the two have no way out. They might 


have been some one big but it is for that very reason 
that it is more impossible for them than for anyone 
else ever to become anybody, . 


Our Anathbandhu was an unfortunate young man 
suspended in that middle region. All believed that if 
he so desired he could have succeeded in every thing. 
But neither did he have such desires at any time nor 
was he successful in any sphere, and still everyone's 


belief in him remained unchanged. All said, he 


would stand first in his examination, but he did 
not sit any more for examinations. All believed, if 


he began working he would easily get the topmost = 


" 


post of any department; he did not accept ‘any. job. 


at all. For ordinary people he had special contempt 
because they were quite commonplace; for uncommon 


people he had not the slightest respect as he. believed 


surrounded by - 


. 


^ v 
"il 


him only a rich father-in-law and a good-naturec 


^. "Anathbandhu had not approved of his wife's 
^ “fame nor did he consider the wife herself worthy Oi 


_ fortune in having such a husband. She had not th 


Translated by 
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Written in 1894 when Bengal was passing | 
through -a period of transition, Conservative e 
Hindu society was then strongly opposed to a | 
growing tendency on the part of educated young | 
people towards excessive and unbalanced | 
westernization and used to excommunicate | 
those who had been to Europe, though they | 
would be received back into the social fox d 
after performing formal ‘Prayaschitta’ E 
atonement for the sim of going abroad and | 
living amongst non-Hindus who took food and | 
drink forbidden by the Hindu scriptures. — ' 


that he could become more uncommon than they if 
only he had so desired. » * 

All of Anathbandhu's fame, power, happiness 
wealth and prosperity was locked up in the safety 
vault of the not-impossible which transcends ime 
and place. In the world of reality Fate had allottec 


wife. His wife’s name was Bindhyabasint, 


him in looks or accomplishments. But in Bindhya 


lya 
besini’s heart there was no end of pride in her goo 
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oa lehtest doubt that her husbulid » was anaes in every 
[^ NA. to all the husbands of all other women nor did 
E: ner husband have any doubt in this matter, while 
- general opinion was also in favour of this idea. 

- Bindhyabasini was always afraid -lest this pride 
Bin her husband should suffer in any way. If she 
: eculd have placed this husband on the topmost peak 
of the sky-piercing unshakable mountain of the 
reverence of her heart and kept him at a distance 
i, from all the unkind glances of the foolish mortal 
world then with undisturbed heart she could have 
2 dedicated her life to the worship of her husband. But 
in this physical world it'is not possible to hold aloft 
' revered one by adoration alone and such people 
re not rare as thought that even Anathbandhu 
as not the ideal man. Bindhyabasini had to suffer 
m nuch unhappiness for this. ë 


= Anathbandhu used to go to college he 
sta yed in his father-in-law’s house. The time for 

e examination came, he did not appear in it and 
: t college next year. | 
Br 











be: fore every one At night she said softly to Anath- 
T jar dhu, “It would have been better to sit for the 


ee 
w <a IT Bai 
Ians. 


E. “Smiling disdainfully, Anathbandhu said, “Does 
m sprout in extra pair of hands and become divine 

| just appearing in an exam?  Hasn't even ‘our 
Ke edar passed his exam?' s d 


>+ 


/— Bindhyabasini felt comforted. What addition to 
Ane ith bandhu's glory would it'mean to appear in 


the at examination in which so many cows and asses 
0] f the land were coming out successful? 


Gs 
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Eo Iter neighbour Kamala came joyously to inform 
indi ihe friend of her childhood that her brother 


ar mesh passed his examination this year and won a 
sch cholarship. Hearing this, Bindhyabasini thought 
Bos reason that this joy of Kamala was not 
T ^i there was some hidden tilt at her husband in it. 
refore instead of expressing pleasure at her 
4 nd’s joy she became unnecessarily aggressive and 
aid idm a somewhat quarrelsome voice that the L.A. 
count as an examination at al, so much so 
tin the colleges in England there was no exami- 
1 below the B. A. Needless to say Bindhyabasini 
id. gathered all these pieces of information and 
rg uments from her husband, 













imaj was at first a bit bewildered at this un- 
iness from her very best friend on coming to 
è her a piece of good news. But she too was a 
erson belonging to the female species. So within a 

oment she divined the inner thoughts of Bindhya- 
: ss and a drop of venom collected at once at the 

p of her tongue as well at the insult to her brother. 





. On account of this, Bindhyabasini felt very smalt 


\ 
r, 


She said, “Dear, we have neither been to England | 
nor married a sahib husband. From where shall we 
get so much news? I am an ignorant woman, but 
this much I understand that Bengali boys have to. 
appear in the L. A. examination in college; that 
too every one is not able to do." Saying these words 
in an extremely innocent, sweet and friendly way 
Kamala came away. Bindhya, unwilling to quarrel, 
listened without answering, and going to her room 
began to cry silently. | 


Within a short time another incident took place. 
A rich distant relative who lived far away came for 
a while to Calcutta and put up at Bindhyabasini's 
fathers house. On that account there was much 
preparation in the house of her father, Rajkumar 
Babu. To show a special welcome to the newly ar- 
rived guests, the honoured son-in-law Was asked to 
‘vacate the large outer hall which he used to occupy 
and take refuge for a few days in the — 
unéle's room. 


At this dneident Anathbandhu overflowed with 
hurt pride, Firstly, he went to his wife, abused her 
father before her and made her weep, thus reveng- 
ing himself on his father-in-law. Then he was about 
to display his injured pride by such forceful ways as 
hunger strikes and so on. Bindhyabasini was ter- 
ribly embarrassed at this. She understood from the $ 
self-respect that was natural with her that nothing 
could be more shamefully humiliating to oneself 
than to display resentment in public in the present 
situation. Begging at his feet, crying and imploring, 
she appeased her husband somehow with great diffi- 
culty. 


Bindhya was not unreasonable. She did not 
blame her father and mother in any way for this; 
she understood that the incident was insignificant 
and natural, But at the same time she felt that 
because her husband lived in his father-in-law’s 
house he was being deprived of the honour due to a 
relative. 


* 


From that day on she began to say every day to 
her husband, “Take me to your family home, I will 
not stay here any longer. i 


Anathbandhu had plenty of pride in his heart 
but no sense of self-respect. He did not desire in 
any case to return to the poverty of his own home. 


Then showing some firmness, his wife saig; “If you 
don’t go, then I will go alone,” 


Displeased at heart, Anathbandhu began pre- 
parations to take his wife to his thatched mud cot- 
tage in a remote tiny village away from Caleutta, At 
the time of their departure Rajkumar Babu and his 
wife begged their daughter to stay on for some time 
more at her father’s house, Sitting in silence with 
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* and thought, *No mat- 
~ ter with what affec- 


serious face and bowed head, the daughter intimat- 
ed without words, ‘No, that was not possible.’ 

Seeing this sudden strong determination of hers, 
the parents suspected that perhaps unconsciously 
she had been hurt in some way. Rajkumar Babu 
asked her with a painful heart, “Mother, has any 
unintentional behaviour of ours hurt you?” 

Looking sorrowfully at her father’s face, Bindhya- 
basini said, "Not even for a moment. My days here 
were spent with you in much happiness and love." 
Saying this she began to sob but her resolution re- 
mained unshaken. | 
















The parents sighed 


tion and care one 
brings a daughter up 
she becomes a stran- wu 

Y 







/4 | 


ger as soon as she is PE me Wes 
given away in mar- CXR 
riage.’ AMAN 
At last with eyes | A | 
filled with tears Bin- | 
dhyabasini took leave 
of every one and got Parents sighed and thought : 
into the palanquin for- Ne matter with what affec- 
d Moe en te tion and care one brings a 
E which aha daughter up she becomes a 
stranger as soon as she is 


had known from birth : : 
and also her compani- sivem. away In marriage. 


ons and friends. 
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There is a vast difference between a rich man's 
house in Calcutta and a middle class home in a 


- X village. But Bindhyabasini did not show dissatisfac- 


tion even for a day either in manner or conduct. 
Cheerfully she began to assist her mother-in-law in 
household work. Knowing of their poverty her father 
had sent a maid with the daughter at his own ex- — 
pense. As soon as she reached her husband’s home, 
Bindhyabasini sent the maid away, Even the fear 
that the maid from a rich man’s house might at 
heart wrinkle her nose every momerit in distaste at 


<- seeing the poverty of her father-in-law's home seem- 


ed unbearable to her. 
Through love her mother-in-law used to try to 
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make Bindhya desist from any strenuous work but 
Bindhya joined diligently in all work with a cheerful — 
face, showing no signs of tiredness, and conquered | 
her mother-in-law's heart, while the women of the - 
village were charmed by her good qualities, Dr 2 


But the result of this was not entirely satisfac- 
tory because the laws of the world are not the simple . 
precepts composed in chaste language to be foun 43 
in a primer of ethics. The Devil with his cruel sense - 
of humour comes in between and playing with all | 

the threads of ethics tangles | 
them up in a mess, There- 
fore good actions do not 2 20 
ways produce for the time 
.. being absolutely good resul S. 
- Suddenly trouble starts from - 
— —owhere. EX 


Anathbandhu had two 
ounger and two. elder bro- · 
ners. The household was run - 
and the two younger brothers : 
rot their schooling with some — 

| fifty rupees which the eldest | 
brother earned, working at 9 
place away from his village. —— 


Needless to say, these | 
days it is impossible to add to ~ 
the prosperity of a home with — 

fifty rupees a month, but even — 
this amount was sufficient to — 
add to the pride of —— 
sankari, the eldest brother's 
wife. The husband worked . 
the whole year round, there- — 
fore the wife had earned the — 
s right of resting the ola .. 

year round. She did not work, but behaved in such — 
a way as if she had greatly obliged the entire family — 
by merely being the wife of her earning husband. 
When coming to her father-in-law's house Bin- . 
dhyabasini devoted herself to household duties day . 
and night like a guardian goddess of the home, some - 
one seemed to begin squeezing tightly Shyamasanka- — 
ris mean heart. It is difficult to comprehened its 
reason. Perhaps the eldest daughter-in-law thought . 
that the second daughter-in-law, the daughter of © 
a wealthy home, did the lowly household work only 
for show and to humiliate her before other people. 
Whatever the reason, the wife of one who earned 
fifty rupees a month could not in any case tolerate 
the daughter of a rich family. She spotted signs of 
 unbearable pride in her gentle humility. p" 


Now  Anathbandhu established a library after 
coming to the village. Collecting some ten to twenty - 
school boys he became President of meetings and — 
began to send telegrams to newspapers. He amazed | 
the village people by even becoming special corres~> - 
pondent of some English newspapers. But he did not | 
bring a pice to the hard up household; on the con: d 
trary there began much needless expenditure. * 

Bindhyabasini continually begged him to take up 


some sort of a job. He paid no heed. He said to nis 
wife that there were jobs suitable for him but the 
British Government through partiality employee 
important Britishers to such posts, No Bengali hac 
a chance, however highly qualified he might be. — 

Shyamasankari went on constantly showering 
venomous words on her brother-in-law and second 
sister-in-law both openly and in private. Flaunting 
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. deughter and rich man’s son-in-law? They were 
.Qvite happy there without any discomfort. Will it be 
Posible for them to bear so much hardship here 
. with only rice and dal for food?” | 
—.—. Mother-in-law was afraid of the eldest 
. daughter-in-law. She did not dare Say any- 
. thing in support of the weaker party. The 

. second daughter-in-law too went on eating 

. dal and rice provided by the salary of fifty . 
- rupees a month, together with the hot sea- 
soning of the provider's wife's tongue and 
. digested them all in silence, 
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= In the meantime coming home on 
leave for a few days the eldest brother 
began to hear from his wife many strong 
rousing lectures. At last when this obs- 
truction to sleep began to become more and 
“more serious every night he called Anath- 
bandhu one day and said to him gently 
hold ?" 
-  Hissing like a snake that has been trod upon, 
-Anathbandhu cried out, “For only two fistfuls of 
‘uneatable coarse rice twice a day it is unbearable to 
‘Stand such insults.” At once he decided to leave for 
his father-in-law’s house with his wife, 
But the wife did not agree to this at all. Accord- 
ing to her, a younger brother had a family right to 
the meals provided by the elder brother as also to the 
abuse from the sister-in-law but it was very shame- 
ful to live on one's father-in-law. Bindhyabasini could 
remain in her father-in-law's house like a poor des- 
titute with bowed head but in her father's house she 
wished to walk with her head held high, preserving 
her self-respect, | 
- At this time in the village Entrance School the 
post of the third master fell vacant. Anathbandhu's 
eldest brother and wife both pressed him to accept 
this job. But the result was unsatisfactory, the very 
Opposite of what was expected. That his own brother 
and legally married wife could consider him suitable 
for such an insignificant job gave rise to his wound- 
ed vanity which was insurmountable in his heart, 
and his distaste for everything which concerned the 
household grew fourfold as compared with before. 
Es. Then the eldest brother holding his hands, plead- 
ing and apologizing, appeased him with much effort. 
All believed it was best not to say anything to him 
again. If he anyhow only continued to stay on at 
home the family would be fortunate. 
= His leave over, the eldest brother went back 
where he worked. With pent up fury Shyamasankari 
nade her face round and remained with it turned 
to a big ugly wheel. Anathbandhu came to Bindhya- 
pasini and said, “These days it is not possible to get 
an y decent job unless one has been to England. I 
ave decided to go to England. Get some money out 
f your father on some pretext." 
— His mere resolve to go to England struck Bindhya- 
jasini like lightning. On top of this she could not 
even imagine how she could go to her father to beg 
for money. In trying to imagine it she almost died 
in shame. | 
A . Pride prevented Anathbandhu from himself 
asking his father-in-law for money, but he could not 
understand why the daughter should not extract 
money from her father by means of guile or pressure. 
nath created many angry scenes over this and 
hiserable Bindhyabasini had to weep a lot. 
. In this manner some days went by in domestic 
E and unhappiness, At last the Pujas which take 
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h er own poverty with pride she began to say, “We 
. are poor people. How can we support the rich man’s 






. place in the autumn drew near. Rajkumar Babu sent 


carriages etc. with much pomp and show to welcome 
back the daughter and son-in-law. After a year the 
daughter re-entered her father's home with her 
husband. This time the son-in-law received a much 
more ostentatious welcome than that offered to the 
rich relative which had seemed so intolerable to him. 


Were “7 
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These days it is not possible to get any 
decent job unless one has been to England. 
| have decided to go to England ........ 


Bindhyabasini too, with her head uncovered after 
many days, swayed day and night in the waves of 
the Puja festivities and the affection of her own 
relations. 

Today is Shashthi. The Saptami Puja would 
begin tomorrow. There was no end to hurry and noise. 
Every room in the house was packed tight with rela 
tions, distant and near. | 

That night Bindhyabasini went to 
exhausted. This was not the room in which she used 
to sleep before. This time with special welcome 
mother had offered her own room to the son-in-law. 
Bindhya did not know even when  Ananthbandhu 
came to bed. She was then fast asleep. 

From very early dawn the Sanai began to play. 


But tired Bindhyabasini did not awake. Kamal and: 


Bhuban, two friends, tried fruitlessly to listen with 
their ears at the bedroom door, then laughed out 
aloud in fun. Then Bindhya hurriedly awoke, and saw 
that her husband had left some time, she did not 
know when. Ashamed, she quickly got out of bed 
and saw that her mother's iron safe was open and 


her fathers cash box which used to be kept in it 


was also not. there. — | 

Then she remembered that the previous evening 
there had been much excitement in the house over 
the loss of the bunch of her mother's keys. There 
was no doubt that some thief had stolen those keys 
and done this. Then suddenly she was terrified, what 
if that thief had:hurt her husband in some way? Her 
heart throbbed with anxiety. In trying to search for 
him under the bed she found a letter at the foot 
of the bed, pressed under the bunch of her mother's 
keys. a, 

The letter was written in her husband's hand- 
writing. Opening and reading it she learnt that her 
husband had collected the passage money to England 
with the help of a certain friend of his. Now finding 
no other way of defraying his expenses there, last 
night he had stolen his father-in-law's money, gone 
down to the inner garden by the wooden staircase 

(Continued on Page 190) 


bed very . 
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ARUNAMOY DUTTA GUPTA was 
an outstanding person, From the 
position of a Munsiff, by degrees 
he rose to the rank of a District 
Judge. Thereafter he became a 
Judge of the High Court, It was 
Easter Holiday. He was having 
| his early tea in his private cham- 

ber at home and was reading the 
newspaper. At that time a girl appeared there and 
made her obeisance to him. 


She was a blonde of sixteen or seventeen years. 
chick and dinky. As Justice Dutta Gupta cast 4 
glance at her, she said—‘You know my grand- 
father, Priyanath Chowdhury, the Solicitor, of the 
firm of Chowdhury and Sons. My name is Tiri.” 


Karunamoy said, “Oh, you are the grand- 
daughter of Priyanath Babu, daughter of our Som- 


" nath? Be seated on that chair. Well, why is your 


name Tiri?" 
The fact of the matter is that my materna! 
uncle is a Professor of mathematics and I am the 





third in the line of children. So he assigned to me ' 


the name of Tritiya. But it is eumbersome. I have 
pruned it down to Tiri. 

Well done. Now tell me what you want? 

Sir, my grandmother has fallen into gbat 
anxiety. She is totally broken down. She can’t 
take her meal properly neither can she sleep. 
Kindly save her. 

What's the matter? If it turns on worldly 
affair then your grandfather and your father can 
tackle it. 











Not worldly but it relates to the heart. 

— —What's that? 

— —]t is an affair of the heart. 

Then call a heart specialist. | can have 


nothing to do with it. l 
Certainly you can do it, Sir. Please give 
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me permission. I shall bring my grandmother — 
before you to-day evening. e 


ty 


Yes, you may bring her. But it 1s neces- - 
sary that I should have some inkling of the matter . 
beforehand, #3 


It is confidential. My grandmother will - 
unfold it, Please don’t be troubled about it. You | 
are simply to assure my grandma that everything 
will be all right. She is rather hard of hearing. 1^3 
shall pass on promptings to you according to - 
necessity and whisper directions. 2 


Karunamoy said in laughter, "Oh, you yourself. 
wil manage your grandmother and I am to remain | 
a mere dumb witness?" EA 


Yes, Sir. Grandma will not pay any heed . 
to what I say but she wil! be confident if it comes — 
‘out of your mouth. She holds you in great esteem. — 
She avers that the Judges of the High Court are | 
Incarnations of Justice and that it is through the | 
prestige of the High Court that grandfather | 
and father are earning their livelihood. A 











Bravo, your grandmother has said it well. 
Won't your father or grandfather come? 


No, No, No. If they come, everything will | 
end in smoke. Please do not smile, Sir, It is not | 
what you are guessing at. Her anxiety is not for | 
me. I have no personal stake 1n this matter. 


J 
Well, bring her here to-day evening. 3 











At even-tide Tiri came along with her grand- 
mother at Karunamoy's house. After exchange 
greetings, Tiri apologised, “This is my grandmoth 
Srimati Kanaklata Chowdhurani, the life's partner 0 
Priyanath Chowdhury, the Solicitor. And 1 
gentleman is the Honourable Mr. Justice St 
Karunamoy Dutta Gupta. Grandma, I have 
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E the formality of introduction. Now you speak out anguish of heart, my grandfather recanted the 
—— your mind to him." verse from Hem Chandra for some days: 

—  Kanaklata said in an intimidating tone, "Why "Oh, social custom, wicked to the core 
. Should I go to tell him? I am an old matron. Is it * is m made the hapless parade? Ores. 
i i " " ereatter he was married to my grandmother, 
M. pet shameful? Why have I brought Jou here —— anaklata, He was not a loser. He realised rupees 
_ Whatever you have got to say. Six thousand as dowry. He lost one belle but 


; brought in another. 
Tiri replied, “Well, { am telling-it, Hear me : | : | 

_ please, your Lordship—" Kafünamoy said, “Home is the — interrogated, "What happened to 
= mot the place for Lordship business," — You mean my  might-have-heen grand- 
EC i i mother Prabhabati? She has remained a maid. 
- Well, Sir. Please listen to me. You have She gave herself a good education, worked as a 
i | she obtained the degree of Doctor of Education and 
t. ' ; at last became the Principal in Women’s College at 
5 Patiala, Recently she has come to Calcutta after 
retirement. One day she emerged suddenly in the 
Solicitor's firm of Chowdhury and Sons, What was 
the matter? It was — she wanted to purchase à 
small house at Alipore. She 
wanted to show the relevant 
documents of the house to my 
grandfather. Grandpa was ex- 
ceedingly glad to know all 
about her — you would better 
understand it, it is all a ques- 
tion of “old flame.” Thereafter 
the visits of Prabhabati Ghose 
to our house were very fre- 
quent. And my grandmother 
burst forth in a sudden blaze 
just as it would happen if acid 
is applied to Potassium Chlo- 
ride and sugar. 

What is that like? All 
we hear is ignition with oil 
and brinjal. 

———It is more terrible than 
at. Don't you know it, Sir? It was demonstrated by 
my second brother one day, He stole away a quantity 
of Potassium Chloride from his college. He mixed a 

quantity of sugar with it and wrapped up the mix- 
X ture in a piece of cloth. As soon as he applied acid 


‘rolled on him but still he is well-favoured, Now to it, it blazed up outright, 


please look at my grandmother. Ig she not buxom 

and debonair? She might be shrivelled up under How is Prabhabati to look at? 

i the weight of sixty-seven years just like an ancient Age has not staled her exceeding beauty. 

Pitcher. | Kanaklata shouted, "A Sakchunni, a veritable 
Though Kanaklata was a bit hard of hearing, 
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Oh my lord, don’t you know that? The people 
say that the Dakinis, Joginis and Sakchunnis — 
all inmates of the nether world — have their 


| quivers full of temptations and witcheraft. 
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. , po 
‘she could pick up words relating to herself, Said Sakchunni: 
She — ‘Stop. O tells you to trot out all these : è xA 
things ?" Karunamoy replied smilingly, "Then, where can 


EL ; be your anxiety?” 
- Tiri went on—“All these are vital, Please hear 
me. Sir, what follows next. Fifty-five years ago, 





Oh my Lord, don't you know that? 


When my grandfather was in his twentieth year, The people say that the Dakinis, Jogmis and 
aus marriage was proposed with a girl of the name SakBhunnis — all the inmates of the nether world — 
3  Goipem Ghose. Prabhabati was a very present- have their quivers full of temptations and witch: 
able girl of some twelve or thirteen years. A single craft. They make sheep of men. And the grand- 
look at her at once fascinated my grandfather, But father of Tiri is quite a numskull. jt cnini 


my- great grandfather, to wit, the father of my through luck that he earns mcney. Otherwise, has 
ather was a vulture in monetary affair——” 


Ep" he any wits about him? Fie! Fie! Do reason with 


. Karunamoy said, "You mean greedy?" | 
= —— No, Sir, vulture of — as covetous as him and save him from the clutches of that witch. 


B vulture, He pitched the demand for the dowry to me MT iii 

five thousand rupees. The father of Prabhabati was Tiri said in whisper, “Sir, grandfather is not at 
à poor schoo] teacher. Where can he get it? The all blameworthy. He merely behaved like a gentle- 
prospective . settlement broke down. Out of man with Prabhabati. But the grandma is of the old 


"E 


bs” | = m i : 
school, malicious to the very core. Please just tell 
her that everything will become normal.” 
. Karunamoy said, “Please don't brood over, 
Madam. Everything will be all right.” 


Tiri rejoined—‘‘Even in the space of a week." 
Karunamoy said, "Please rest assured, I will 
_ Straighten out the matter in a week.” 


Tiri joined, "Do you hear, grandma? Let us g0 
home. Do take hearty meal at night. To-morrow, I 
shall come to him again and be further informed. 
Your court is closed, I presume, Sir. Then I see 
you to-morrow morning, Let us now depart.” 


On the next morning when Tiri announced 
herself, Karunamoy said, "You are a dangerous girl. 
On your word, I gave your grandmother assurance 
but what am I to do next? I had no good sleep 
last night. I have delivered judgment easily in many 
a big title suit. I have not faltered in passing Sen- 
tence of death by hanging. But I never got into 
such an intractable trash. How can I propose to 
say to your grandfather, Priyanath Babu — well, 

. Priyanath Babu, please do not harass your foolish 
g Wife. Please don't give Prabhabati any quarter "x 


Tiri replied—“You need not exert yourself in the 

~ least, Sir, you are to remain as a mere dumb witness. 

Yesterday you had the version of one side. Please 
listen to-day to the version of the other side." 
— Who is the other side? ‘Your grandma ? 


— Oh, yes. Please listen what 1 have. discovered 
‘after elaborate delving into the matter, Before her 
marriage with my grandfather, grandmother had 
a good proposal of marriage with Gourgopal Mittra, 
the son of Haru Mittra of Baghbazar, Gourgopal is 

¿now an Alderman. Undoubtedly my grandfather 
is a handsome person but Gourgopal is super- 
handsome, the living image of Cupid. When he was 
nineteen or twenty years of age, he once secretly 
made eyes at my grandma and at once fell in love 
with that nose-pendant wearing tot of a girl of 
twelve years of age. She had just completed her 
Bodhodoy-primer. That. was the go of the day. 
His father, Haru Mittra, also took fancy to the girl 
and agreed to give his son in marriage at a dowry of 
six thousand rupees. Everything was in shape. Just 
at that time Gourgopal had another proposal. It 
was with the daughter of Bipin Dutta of Bowbazar. 
She was the only child of her parents, heiress-at- 
law of their vast property. Haru Mittra retreated 

and ate up his words. My great grandfather was 
)  vulturelike in money matter but Haru Mittra was al- 

Ttogether a maimed-eared ungrateful flying bat, a 
skinner, an abominable niggard-to-the-pice, He dis- 
avowed my grandmother and settled the marriage 
of his son with that hag of a girl, the daughter of 
Bipin Dutta. Gourgopal was docile like Ram Chandra, 
not self-willed like the young men of to-day, Stung 

«with pangs of love, he too, took to reciting verses 


from Hem Chandra— 


“Again the moon in the sky 

Rises resplendent and why ?” 
"Thereafter on an auspicious day dressed up to the 
 nines with the hired velvety costume of easer and 
chapkan looking like a distinguished guy in assumed 
" glory and seated on shoulder-borne throne, Gour- 
^— gopal started in a procession, illumined with acety- 
lene gas and accompanied with the music of drum 
and pipe, to the house of Bipin Dutta and married 
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k | am the third child of my 
parents. $o mv same is Tiri. 


that ugly heiress of vast fortune. Some days after, 3 3 
erandma was married to my grandfather. S 

Karunamoy said, “Capital yarn, What do you 
want to do now?” a 


__1 shall call on that Gourgopal Babu to-day 
afternoon. Then I shall decide my course and lt — 
you know about it. Let me go to-day, Sir. E 

Gourgopal Mittra was seated in his big parlour 1n. 
the afternoon reclining on a big pillow on the farash .—— 
on the floor and was having pulls at his hubble- 
bubble reading the Chaitanya Bhagabat at the same hs 
time. Just at that time Tiri made her appearance, — 
bowed down and took the dust of her feet. ' ^3 


Gourgopal asked, “Who are you, my sister? 1 
fall to recognise you. 3 
——Sir, my name is Tiri. — 
_Why Three of the card game? Ace or E% 
Queen would have been more befitting. E 
- —I am the third child of my parents. So my — at 
name is Tiri, Perhaps you have heard the name of —~ 
my erandfather—Priyanath Chowdhury, the solici- 
tor—He will be your contemporary. Zz 
Oh, you are the granddaughter of Priya-  - 
nath Chowdhury? I have no personal talk with him — 
but four years ago, he acted as an attorney for the" 3 
opposite side in my case. He is a very hard nut. — . 
— Did you win that case? M 
— No, my sister, I lost it. I sustained a loss of a 
nearly two lacs of rupees, ae 
"Then I face a difficulty. It is quite natural - 
that you should have some grudge on the grand- 
daughter of Priyanath Chowdhury as you lost your — 
case, a 
— Oh, no, no. Who can dare to be angry with — | 
you! Now tell me what you want, E 
Tiri lowered her head and said wringing her -— 
hands, “Sir, there exists an intimate relationship — 
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between you and me. You are 
. but-slipped-away grandfather. 
.. . . Gourgopal replied, “I can't follow you, my sister. 
— Tell me plainly.” | 
«Grandpa, I would ask you to resurrect the 
. memory of fifty-five years ago. There was a girl 
— yelept Kanaklata. Do you remember her? 
=  ——Hanaklata? Who is she again? Tiri said 
. in reply, “What is it, grandpa? Have you blotted her 
_ Out from your mind in the meantime? 

NR "Woe to the heart, | 

E all your garnerings dear 

B oc Are left, as time passes, 

E on wayside in rear!” 
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- A Looking once at a shining girl of twelve, you 
_ loved her furiously. Even your matriage with that 
girl was settled but at last your father upset it. 
_ Don't you remember anything? ^ 


Lo. ———Yes, yes, I recollect it. Yes, her Name was 
 Kanaklata. Ah, it is an antediluvian story—during 
. ihe regime of Lord Elgin or Lord Curzon. What has 
. happened to Kanaklata, yes? A 


= ——Īt is she who is my grandma. Just look at 
me and see if there is some similarity in my look with 
= that girl whom you saw fifty-five years ago. Had 
- you not been so devoted to your father and if you 
. displayed some petulant humour, then your marriage 
- with Kanaklata would have been an accomplished 
. affair and you would have been my grandfather. 


|».  ——-Oh! how fantastic it would have been! 
_ Luckless as I am, I just failed to be your grand- 
- father. But where is the impediment now? By 
-. count, I have got three grandsons. Of course, they 
. are not as comely as you are. Why don't you marry 
one of them? Shall I call them up? 


t 
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_.. _—Keep it in suspense for the present, grandpa. 
_ I shall pass the B.A. Examination, then the Master 
- of Arts degree, then I shall go to England. The 
_ thought of family life will come afterwards. You 
must have read Shakespeare! Now I am "in maiden 
- Meditation fancy-free.” If one of your grandsons 
. remain a bachelor after six years, please tell him to 
| See me. 


Bx u. 










|o. ——By your command, Tiri Debi Chowdhurani. 
- You have not told me as yet about your mission? 


ES 


_ _ ——Grandpa, don't you feel the urge to see how 
_ Kanaklata has grown in age from a mere tiny girl? 


B — so long I had no recollection about her, But 
- to-day after seeing you I feel a bit ticklish to see 
= her. How wonderfully has Hem Banerjee written— 
E "Like the snow-flake scattered 

E . Our early longings are shattered 

au. As the gale of scorched life blows 

a. hard and strong." 


But your grandmother won't recognise me. It is 
true I saw her secretly but she never saw me. 

- — ——That does not matter. My birthday falls on 
_ the coming Saturday. You must come to our house 
accompanied with the grandma here. I want to see 
. her once. 


^... ——fhat can't be arranged, my dear. She is 
mot here. Two years ago she went to heaven and 
. has a lot of comestic chores there—she has got to 
keep everything shipshape. She has no reliance in 
servants though they be of the heaven. She will 
arrange that I may at once get my slippers, scented 
- oil, hot water for bath, cooked fine rice, soup of 
. magur fish, sugared curd, smashed betel leaf and 
- ready-made tobacco as soon as I reach that place. 

| -—-That goddess will have all the chores in the 
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heaven! 
The invitation card will be sent to-morrow. 

Tiri bowed down and took leave and returned 
home after calling on Justice Karunamoy Dutta 
Gupta and Dr, Prabhabati Ghose. 


The circle of Tiri’s friends is wide and extensive 
—Ira, Dhira, Mira, Jhunu, Benu Renu, Ulloola, 
Kalloola, Hilloola and a legion—quite a conglomera- 
ted group. Tiri /expostulated with them, “Do you 
know that I was born at 12 o'clock at night—just in 
the nick of the zero hour? So it is difficult to say on 
which side my birthday falls, the day previous or 
the day after. Henceforth I propose to keep two 
birthdays. In the coming Saturday afternoon, only 
the old people, male and female, will have their tea, 
on the Sunday following, all of you must come and 
have a riotous time of it and gulp down as much 
as you can. Do you understand me?" All her friends 
drawled out in chorus—“come we must, duck, come 
we must." 


On the Saturday afternoon, Justice Karunamoy 
Dutta Gupta, Alderman Gourgopal Mittra and Dr. 
Prabhabati Ghose came to the house of Priyanath 
Chowdhury to keep the invitation. There were no 
outsiders. The people of the household were Tiri's 
grand-parents and parents and Tiri herseif. 

When the welcoming of the honourable guests, 
their mutual introduction and the praises for the 
presents were over, Tiri whispered to Karunamoy, 
"This time your address, Sir." 


Karunamoy went on, *We have all assembled 
here on this occasion of the birthday of our blessed 
Tiri. This is not an insignificant party. Men have no 
other alternative but to accept the decree of the 
Divine Providence but there are some who like to 
indulge in imaginative speculation about Providence. 
Let me handle some illustrations, If Dasaratha ins- 


tead of acting as a hen-pecked husband, flew into a 
rage and administered a slap on the cheek of 
Kaikeyi we would then have a different version of 
the Ramayana. If Santanu in his dotage did not fall 


intolove with a fisherwoman, then Bhisma would 


have been the King of the Kurus. Perhaps there 
would have been no battle of Kurukshetra, If Edward 
VIII was not self-willed and married according to 
the choice of the Prime Minister and the Arch- 


Bishop then he would not have to give up his 


throne. Our Tiri does not quarrel with' Providence 


but adds something to the way of Providence and 


thereby wants to extend the circle of her relation- 
ship. Therefore she has managed to bring together 
her might-have-been grand-parents, Her real 
grand-parents are already at home. Her imaginative 
grandfather honourable Alderman Gourgopal Babu 
and her imaginative grandmother, her ladyship, Dr. 
Prabhabati Ghose have kindly graced this ceremony. 
Tiri is as much thankful for the get-together of her 
dear ones as we are in our happiness.” 

‘Kanaklata opined aside to Tir, “Who has 
brought here that old man and that old lady ?" 


Tiri replied, “Gourgopal and Prabhabati? I don't 
know it. Perhaps Justice Dutta Gupta has told my 
father. Grandma, how beautiful your slipped-away 
groom Gourgopal Babu looks! Oh, had you been 


| | ta E 
Then what can I do! Please come alone. 
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married to him, my father would have been more 


and I. a ravishing beauty swelling 


fair-complexioned 
| loveliness of blossoming youth- 


with all the brimiu 

fulness.” 
Kanaklata replied, “Away, you saucy girl. 

you not the least restraint on your tongue?” 


—— But thank God that grandpa was not marri- 
ed to Prabhabati. In that case, my face would have 
been of the Chinese pattern. Grandma, you are the 
winner. Fifty-five years ago Prabhabati lost the 
chance of a groom but in spite of all her passes, she 
has not yet been able to secure another. But you 
managed to get one in the space of à month though 
your learning extends to the primary stage of Bodho- 
doy. Dearie, don't cast such sidelong oglings at 


Gourgopal Babu. What wil grandpa think of you? 
Kanaklata shouted in a rage, “No, I have not 
renewed any glances ! What a wicked girl you are ! 
Oh my teacher-sister Prabha, can’t you cane this Tiri 
into shape? She is creating a hell with me." 
Prabhabati said, “Tiri, don’t harass your grand- 


Have 


ma, come to me." 

Prabhabati and Gourgopal were seated side by 
side. Tiri caught a chair and brought it by their 
side and seated herself. Said she, “No further harass- 
ment is necessary. Grandma has cooled down. But 
the main purpose still remains unfulfilled. Please 
don’t think amiss—I am indulging in a soliloquy— 
Priyanath missed his chance of marriage with 
Prabhabati. So let it be Gourgopal also missed his 
chanca of marriage with Kanaklata. Let that be cs 





Our Tiri does not quarrel with Providence but . 1 
adds something to the way of Providence & there- — 
by wants to extend the circle of her relationship. — 
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it is. But under the decree of God of Love, Priya- 
nath at last married Kanaklata. In this posture of 
affairs, what is the duty of the perennial maid Pra- 
bhabati and the new bachelor Gourgopal? What is 


the divine hint?” 
Prabhabati replied— "The divine hint is that you . 


should be severely caned.” | 
Gourgopal said—"Flee to my house, sister. None 
will apply cane to you." 


a 


Tiri burst forth—“Woe to me! Your attention is 
not enchained to the writing on the wall? Itis the - 
pre-destined course of God of Love, can’t you guess 
it? No, you don't nourish any semblance of romance j 
in your heart. Both of you are deadened in mind | 
and spirit— stratified into hard stone inwardly and | 
outwardly—altogether Pakur Stone. I must thank. 
God that the marriages of my grandfather and my . 
grandmother did not take place with you otherwise 
my old grandfather would have beatings of the cane 
now and the old grandmother would have to slave“ 
birth after birth to pound the betel leaf." , 

Kanaklata said to Karunamoy—‘Can you tell 1 
me, Sir, what Tiri is saying to them with such gesti- 
culations?” 1 

Perhaps, intimidating. 4 

Eie, fie, the girl is altogether devoid of serie’ 

Gentle people have come to our house and there = 


— du. 











threats on them! Her grandfather has spollt he 
by indulgence. Please give her good scoldings She 


does not care anybody in the house. E 
( Translated By Satyendra Mohun Mookerjee ) — 
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E: mother fearing that their friend 
_ was ill. Mother came and asked, 
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(Continued from Page 184) 


attached to the veranda and run away climbing over 
the wall. The ship had sailed today early in the 
morning, | 

. Reading the letter Bindhyabasini’s blood turned 
to water. She sat down there clutching a bed post. 
Inside her body within her ears was a sound as of 
crickets droning in a silent night of death. On top 
of all this, from the nearby yard, from the houses 
of neighbours and distant mansions many  Sanais 
began to play in various tunes. Entire Bengal had 
then become wild with joy. 

The autumn sunlight tinted with festive laughter 
playfully entered into the bedroom, Seeing the door 
closed up till this late hour on a festival day Bhuban 
and Kamal banged their fists loudly on the door 
joking and laughing uproariously. Getting no answer 


= even then they became scared and began to shout 


“Bindi”, “Bindi”, 
their voices. 
In a broken choked voice 


Bindhyabasini said, “I am com- 
ing. You both go away now.” 


at the top of 


They went and called her 


“Bindu, what has happened, mo- 
_ ther? Why is the door still 
closed ?" 


became extremely angry. 
the daughter began to 
sides of Calcutta joy- 
playing in various tunes. 


Babu 
Mother began to cry, 

while from all 
ful music 


___ Checking her overwhelming tears, Bindhya said, 
“Just bring father along with you for a little while.” 
_ Becoming very scared, mother at once brought 
‘Rajkumar Babu and came to the door, Bindhya open- 


ed the door and admitting them, quiékly closed it 


AS 


E Then Bindhya fell on the floor and clutching 

her father's feet cried 1n grief which tore her heart 

"to pieces, "Father, forgive me, I have stolen money 

"from your safe.” 

. Amazed they sat down on the bed. Bindhya said 

she had done this to send her husband to England, 
Her father asked, “Why did you not ask us 


for it?” 
LOO EBizShvebasini said, 
going vo xngiand." 


Bets» 


Rajkumar 


was 







“Lest you might oppose nis 
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Rajkumar Babu became extremely angry. Mother 
began to cry, thë daughter began to cry, while from 
all sides of Caleutta joyful music played in various 
tunes, 


That Bindhya who had never been able to beg y 
money from her father, who as a Wife could give 
up her life to hide from her closest relative the 


slightest dishonour of her husband, found today in 
the midst of the festive crowd her pride as a wife, 
her dignity of a daughter, her self-respect, all ground 
to powder and trailing like dust at the feet of the 
liked and the disliked, the known and the unknown. 
Anathbandhu had stolen money overnight with his 
wife's help and fled to England after plotting from 
before and conspiring tg steal the keys, There was a 
tremendous scandal over this in a house full of 
relatives, Standing near the door, Bhuban, Kamal, 
many other relations, neighbours, servants and maids 


had overheard everything. See- 


mistress enter the son-in-law's 
closed room all had gathered 
eagerly with curiosity and fear. 

Bindhyabasini did not show 
her face to any one. Locking 
the door from inside she lay on 
her bed without food. No one 
felt any sympathy at that grief 
of hers. All were astounded at 
the wicked cunning of the schem- 
ing woman. All thought, Bin- 
dhya’s true nature had not been 
exposed so long due to want of 
opportunity. The Puja cere- # 
monials were completed some- 
how in the cheerless house, 


Bindhya returned to her 
father-in-law’s house bowed 
down with insult and depression, 
Chere a closer relationship was 
established between the widowed 
mother-in-law grieving for her 
absent son and the wife yearn- 
ing for her husband. Both drew 
close to each other and in the 
shade of silent sorrow, with 
deep endurance they continued 
to carry out minutest house- 
hold tasks with their own hands. he 
As the mother-in-law came closer to her, the father 
and mother became proportionately distant, Bindhya 
felt in her heart, “Mother-in-law is poor. I also am 
poor. We are tied by the same bond of suffering, 
Father and mother are rich, their condition is far 
removed from ours.” Bindhya who was already dis- 
tant from them because of her poverty had fallen 
even farther beneath them by taking upon herself 4 
the blame for the theft. Who knows Whether the tie 
of affection can bear such a heavy load of difference! 


On going to England Anathbandhu used to write 
to his wife regularly at first. But gradually the let- 


ters became scarce and an undercurrent of neglect 
unconsciously showed in them. Many English girls 
Superior to his unlettered hardworking wife in every 
way, in education and intelligence, looks and qua- 
lifications, used to appreciate Anathbandhu as ca- 
pable, intelligent and handsome. In these cires - 
cumstances it was not at all surprising that Anath- % 
bandhu should consider his own veiled dark-skinned 
wite, who wore only a Single garment, in no way 
suitable for him. Put still when he was in want of 
money he did not hesitate to cable for it to thia | 


ing the anxious master and » 


- 


- wrists, her silver chooris, Banarasi saris and 
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helpless Bengali girl. And it was this Bengali girl 
who began to send him money by selling all her 
jewellery, keeping only a pair of glass bangles on 
her wrists. All her valuable jewellery was in her 
father's house, for there was no Suitable place in the 
village for safe custody. One by one Bindhya had all 
those pieces of jewellery brought on the pretext of 
going to invitations at the homes of her husband's 
relations, In the end selling out the bangles on her 
even 
her shawls, she begged her husband with much en- 
treaty to return home, smudging every line of her 
letter with splashed tears, 

The husband returned as à barrister with hair 
cut short, chin clean-shaven, dressed in coat and 
trousers, and put up at a hotel, al was impossible 
to stay at his father's home—firstly there was no 
suitable accommodation there, an secondly the 
impecunious householders living in Mo villages be- 
come quite helpless if they lose their caste. His 
father-in-law’s people were staunch conservative 
Hindus. They too could not give shelter to an out 
caste. 

Due to want of money he had soon to give up 
the hotel for a flat. He was not W ling to bring his 
wife there. After returning from England he had 
gone to meet his wife and mother twice or thrice 
only by day. He had not seen them after that. 

The two grieving women had this one solace that 
Anathbandhu was in his own motherland at a place 
near his relations. Together with that there was 
unlimited pride in their hearts at Anathbandhu’s ex- 
traordinary feat of becoming a barrister, Bindhy&- 
basini began to look down on herself as a wife un- 


. worthy of her famous husband. At the same time 


= 


she felt proud of her husband more intensely because 
she believed herself not up to him. She became ill 
with sorrow and swollen with pride, She hated un- 
orthodox ways, yet seeing her husband she said to 
herself, "These days many people become sahibs, but 
it suits no one as much as him. He seems to be 
exactly an English sahib. It is impossible to recog- 
nise that he is a Bengali.” 

When it gradually became impossible for him to 


defray the expenses of housekeeping, Anathbandhu . 


decided in the bitterness of his mind that there was 
no appreciation of merit in accursed India, and his 
colleagues were secretly placing obstructions on the 
way to his success out of jealousy, When the pro- 
Enn of vegetarian courses on his dinner plates 
gan to exceed that of non-vegetarian ones, the 
honoured position held so long by roast chicken was 
almost about to be monopolised by fried prawns 
and the smartness of his clothes and glow of his 
elean-shaven face gradually became dull, when the 
harp of his life tuned to B sharp of the higher octave 
gradually descended to a plaintive F sharp, at that 
time a terrible mishap in the family of Rajkumar 
Babu brought about a change in the perilous ways of 
Anathbandhu's life. While returning one day by 
boat from his maternal uncle's house situated on the 
"bank of the river Ganga, Rajkumar Babu's only 
son, Harakumar lost his life through drowning to- 
gether with his wife and infant son as the result of 
a collision with a steamer. After this accident there 
was no one left in Rajkumar Babu's family except 
his daughter Bindhyabasini, 
After the terrible grief had been somewhat as- 
suaged, Rajkumar Babu went to Anathbandhu and 
requested him, “Son, you will have to come back 


. to the fold of your caste after ritual atonement. I 


have no one left except you.” | 

— Anathbandhu agreed to this with enthusiasm. He 
thought he could avenge himself by this means on 
those Indian barristers who lounged about in the bar 
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‘vice he continued to blacken the face of the anglicis- 
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library and did not show sufficient respect for his 
extraordinary merit. =- =-  . - P 

Rajkumar Babu tóok'coufsél with the Bra man. 
priests, They said that if ^ Anathbandhu had not 
eaten beef it would be possible to take him back into | 
Hindu society. . INE 

Though the flesn of the above-mentioned forbid- - 
den quadruped was included in the list of the favou — 
rite articles of his food while abroad, still he did n kd 
feel the slighest hesitation in denying it. He said to - 
his close friends, ‘If society deliberately wants to hear . 
lies, then 1 see no harm in obliging it with but à 
single word from my lips. It is the custom of our 
present society to purify the tongue which has test- 
ed cow's meat with two repulsive things, cowdung ' 
and lies. I do want to circumvent that rule". E. 


An auspicious day was chosen for the atonemen x 
ceremony for his being taken back into Hindu so- = 
ciety. In the meantime not only did Anathbandhu . 
put on dhoti and chaddar but by argument and ad=- 
ed society while whitewashing that of the orthodox 
Hindu society. All those who heard him became 
pleased. e 

Bindhyabasinis tender heart moistened with ti e 
nectar of love began overflowing continually with | 
pride and joy. She thought, “Whoever returns iro a 
England becomes an entirely English sâhib., It i$. 
difficult to make him out as a Bengali. But my hus- — 
band has returned absolutely unchanged. On the - 
contrary his respect for the Hindu religion is greater 
than it was before.” præ 

On the date fixed beforehand — Babu's = 
house was filled with Brahman pandits. There was 
no stinting in the spending of money. Due arts nges 
ments were made for their feeding and the giving | 
of presents of honour. | cut 

There was no end of elaborate show in the Wos | 
men's quarters either. The rooms and the yards looke — 
ed storm-tossed in looking after and se food to — 
all the invited relatives. In the midst of that terrible - 
shouting and rush of work, smiling Bindhyabasini | 
floated about happily like a light cloud wafted by the - 
morning breeze and coloured by the autumn sunligr b 
Her husband was the hero of the entire celebrations - 
today, as if today the whole of Bengal had ty 
ed into a single stage and raising the drop curtain . 
Anathbandhu alone was being displayed before the - 
amazed eyes of the world audience. It was not s s 
if atonement were an acknowledgement of guilt, it - 
seemed to be rather, a condescension, Anath con- 
ferred glory on Hindu society by re-entering its folc 
after coming back from England. And the rays of 
that glory reflected from the entire country in A 
myriad rays cast a wonderful glow on Bindhyabasini's | 
loving happy face. All the sufferings of her nsig- 
nificant life, the insults which she had put up with 
till now were wiped away and today she climbed u oe 
to the seat of glory with head held high in. jer 
father's house crowded with people, in the pres ence | 
of all relatives. Her husband's greatness had raise. 
ed the unworthy wife to a place of honour before” 
the entire world. CAN 

The ceremony was over. Anathbandhu had been 
yeceived back into his caste, The invited relatives 
and Brahmans had eaten with him to their satisfac- 
tion, all seated together, o 

The relations called for the son-in-law trom 
the wornen’s quarters. The son-in-law with a smil- 
ing pleased face and a mind quite at ease, went 
‘leisurely while chewing pan towards the womens 
quarters, with his chaddar trailing on the floor. 

After the feast, preparations were being mad 
for giving the Ptahmans their presents ard mean 
while they were displaying the extent of tast NBI 
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And in à moment 
= the English lady 
_ darted to him anc 
x — her arms 
about him planted 
— on his pan-redden- 
— ed lips the kiss of 
Sla conjugal bliss. 


n 


_ ing by means of frenzied arguments in the meeting 
- hal. Rajkumar Babu, the master of the house tried 
- to rest for a moment. So he sat there in the hall 
_ Crowded with warring pandits and listened to a dis- 
- eussion on the Smritis, when the durwan came and 
— placing a card in the hand of the master said, “A 
. European memsahib has come." 


_ Rajkumar Babu became astonished. Next mo- 
“Ment on glancing at the card he saw that there 
= was written in English—'Mrs. Anathbandhu Sircar,' 
— that is Anathbandhu Sircar’s wife. 


>A Staring at it for a long time Rajkumar Babu 
could not gather at all the meaning of these few 
Simple words. Just then the English lady freshly 
_ arrived from England, with pink cheeks, copper hair, 
— blue eyes and fair.like the froth of milk, herself 


X Trishanku —A mythological king who was sent to hea- 

E z ven in his human body by the sage Viswa- 
XT. mitra through his spiritual power but was 
hurled down therefrom by Indra, king of the 
gods, with the result that he has remained 
suspended in space between heaven and 
earth ever since. 

—(Licentiate in Arts) equivalent to Interme- 
diate Examination in Arts which  under- 
graduates had to take 2 years after entering 
& University and two years before graduation, 


—Not papers published in England but those 
in the English language published in India. 
—Daughters nieces, daughters-in-law etc, are 
often addressed as 'Mother' through affec- 
tion. Similarly a son, son-in-law or a nep- 
zd hew is addressed as ‘father’. 
"lnirance' school—Secondary schools preparing students tor 
> the Entrance or Matriculation Examination 
| of & University (now replaced by School 
Final). 
Mead uncovered — Girls covered their heads while in their 
| father-in-law’s house or village. They went 
uncovered when staying with their parents. 
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Autumn time 
| Pulas 


—The Durga Puja, the greatest Hindu festi- 
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walked into the meeting hall with the light-footed 
gait of a deer, and standing there began to scruti- 
nise every one’s face. But she could not find her 
dear known face. On suddenly seeing the memsahib 
all discussion on the Samhitas was stopped and the 
meeting hal] fell into a deep silence like that of a 
burning ghat where dead bodies are cremated. 


At this time Anathbandhu, with chaddar trail- 
ing on the floor, and slow leisured walk again re- 
entered the stage. And in a moment the English 
lady darted to him and flinging her arms about him 
planted on his pan-reddened lips the kiss of coniu- 
gal bliss. 


That day in the meeting hall the discussion on 
the Samhitas could not be raised any more, 
Agrahayan 1301. 


val in Bengal celebrated in September- 
October. There are family reunions wherever 
possible and the giving of clothes etc. to re- 
lations as well as general feasting, with a 
lot of music. 


Shasthi —(lit. the sixth)—the day before the Pujas 
proper commence. 

Saptami —(lit. the seventh)—the day when the three- 
day long worship of the goddess Durga 
commences, 

From the seventh day of the light fortnight ~ 
in autumn. 

Sanai 


—Indian flute playing traditional music on 
festive occasions, 


(or Sehnai) 


Villagers losing 


their caste -—Formerly an orthodox Hindu would be out- 


casted if he associated intimately with a 
non-Hindu or some one of unorthodox ha- 
bits, especially one who had been to Europe. 

—People learned in Sanskrit and especially in 
the Hindu scriptures, 

Traditional codes of conduct and law as 
prescribed by different laweivers like Manu 
and Parasara, 


—The same as  Smritis (also collections of 
writings), 


Pandit 


Smritis . 


Samhitas 
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X By BIBHUTI BHUSAN BANERJEE 


HERE was no one else in the 
station waiting room, within or 
outside. 'The  Bearer too could 
not be found in spite of repeated 
caling. So giving up the hope of 
getting any tea, the few friends 
A forming our party pulled up the 
— "^ rugs and lay down on the easy 
' chair. 
Though it was in the latter part of Magh, the 
cold was more intense than that in the month of 
-Ý  Paush in Bengal. Ramen said, “Look here, you fellows 
= do what you like, but I won't be able to pass the night 
without some tea. You wait. Let me see what can be 
dome." 
. As soon as the door was opened a blast of 











bitingly cold wind from the west flew in like an - 
arrow and we shouted out in protest, Ramen had by 1 
ihen gone away. On going to shut the open door I 
found that there was a thick mist outside, Prithwish : 
was the philosopher of our party. He had been 
lying so long covered from head to foot with a rug. 1 
Suddenly uncovering his face he said solemnly, - 
“Look here, but I have an uncanny sensation, Can : 
you tell me why?" | 


I said, “What sort of uncanny sensation? As in 3 
the presence of ghosts or some such thing?" 

Throwing the rug away he sat up in the easy i 
‘chair, Looking round all sides he said, “That I don't | 
know exactly, but some sort of a—” 





We all had by then again sat up erect. Salil 
said, “It is not impossible, I know of a case. No one 1 
could stay after ten at night in the waiting room of - 
a station like this. Not only that, once a gentleman ~ 
got down from a late night train and spent the night - 
in that station waiting room. Seeing that he did not 
get up though it was morning all went to wake him 
and found him lying unconscious. Then he was 
brought back to consciousness with much difficulty. 
He told everyone that towards the end of night an 
Englishman came and woke him up. Then suddenly - 
taking a razor out of his pocket he dug it into his - 
own throat and began to draw it so hard that at - 
the uncomfortable scraping sound of living flesh 
being cut his entire body tingled with horror. As he 
was about to shout for people he found no one any- 
where, There was not even a trace of the Englishman 
in that room. He did not know what happened after 
that. In the bathroom of the waiting room of that - 
station once a young English engineer had for some 
reason committed suicide by cutting his throat with 
a razor just like that. Things had been like that 
since then." 


me 3. > 


We all looked in the direction of our bathroom. . 
By the side of forests on desolate hills on the “Loop” - 
line, on the other side of the railway line there were 
only the Station Master’s quarters and the cabin of 
the watchman at the level crossing. Outside the | 
waiting room just beyond the station compound was 
a tiny shop selling pan, cigarettes and tea. During — 
day time and even a little after dusk we had seen 
the shopkeeper, but after that there was no sign of 
him. He had gone away shutting down the shop. 


— e 
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Before the story could become really interesting, - 
suddenly the door opened. Ramen entered smiling, 
with a porter who carried on a bell-metal thali some 1 


eight cups filled with tea. As soon as he came in he - 
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Said, "Don't you see, where there is a will there is 
ES. a way? Didn't I say I would arrange for tea at any 
E . eost? I happened to come to know the Station Mas- 
T. ter. His home too is in our district, He said, ‘Oh sure! 
ou are respectable people and Bengalis, It is my 
E x: good fortune that you should ask for tea.’ He would 
/. hot listen to any protests, he had tea made in his 
Own quarters and sent it along," 





ECC 
m 
. man came in pushing the door open. Ramen jumped 
|. up almost like a spring doll and said, “Oh! Mitter 
35 osay, welcome, welcome.” Then looking towards us 
uS "This is Haridas Babu, the Station Master 


eS ne ‘ said, 
_ here......Come in, sit down,” 






























* Before Ramen had finished speaking, a gentle- 


-— By then Haridas Baby had seated himself on 
- the armless cane chair before the table with his 
. folded hands raised high like Garuda, in response to 
. Qui -Breetings. His age was not less than fortyfive. 
— He was of medium build, the hair by his ears was 
- getting quite grey, His face was clean shaven. He 
-. had a really healthy body, thanks to the good food 
. and climate of the Western provinces. 


"How long have you been here, Mitter 


* Tee 


a . "Sir, it will be a year and a half in February 
_ hext. There is much hardship, Mosay. No fish can. 
= be had at all. One can't see a Bengali’s face. So I 
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vas very happy when I heard that you all had come 


‘That is quite simple. When 
my quarters are quite near by, then is it any trouble 
- 8t all?’......Well, how far will you all be going?” 
“We have set out for Delhi by bicycles, You see, 
E ye have come from the other Side of the river. 
. Crossing it here and following the road to Bhagalpur, 
W want to get on to the Grand Trunk Road. Exactly 
when will we get the train to Bhagalpur tomorrow 
. morning?" 


— —— "Then after much talk, the answers to many in- 
eq uisitive questions about our tour and the exchange 


Of a lot of necessary information about the above 
mentioned irain the conversation began to slow 
down. Nobody was inclined to Sleep. Especially just 
after taking hot tea all were feeling refreshed, the 
languor and drowsiness having left. 

E 

|— Tt was to poke up and relight the almost burnt 
out wick of conversation that I said suddenly, “Well, 
rs Mc s iy, I hope there are no ghosts in the bathroom 


of this waiting room, are there?” Directly after this 


question we reverted to Salll’s story about the bath- 
Toom of that unknown station and of the young 
„English engineer. Again we had a burst of laughter 


“and some pretended to show such’ fear as if they 
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entertained feelings of fear regarding the ba i 
of this station, as well. - $ 






Ramen said, “All stuff and nonsense!” d 


Haridas Babu had not spoken for a long vhi | 
Flicking the ash from the fourth cigarette presentec 
by us he yawned and sat up erect, He said, “Mayb: 
you will laugh, but now I am going to tell you of : 
personal experience from my own life, Please listen. 


Then lighting his fifth cigarette he narrated tht 
following strange story: ES 


It was long ago. Though not much grown up, 
still I was then not under twelve or thirteen years 
old. One of my paternal uncles worked in the forest y 
department and was at that time in the Morrelganj 
outpost of Khulna. Once, on what occasion I do not 
clearly remember nw, I went with every one of my ^ 
home to this uncle, Uncle was then in his lodgings P 
at Khulna. We stayed there a long time. When a D 
long stay was proposed I joined a local school there. — 





That time wer went to Khulna just after the 
Pujas. After I had attended school for a few months 
the summer holidays began and lasted for over. a- 
month. I begged uncle to be allowed to go with him- 
to his place of work at Morrelganj, Uncle did take i | 
me along. That was the time for the renewal of the _ 
licences of people who collected honey and wax, To 
prevent any one from deceitfully collecting wax and 
honey on the strength of old licences, the boats anc 
steam launch of the forest department constantly 
patrolled the rivers, creeks and canals of the Sundar- 
bans at that time. Many a time did I go touring in 1 
the interior of the Sundarbans with uncle in this "t 
Government boat, 


b Sal 
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A wonderful dream picture of these Sundar- A 
bans has remained engraved on my mind, Then I was - 
quite young, only thirteen. I had gone there from 4 
the city. I cannot express to you in words the mes- ; ve. 
sage of joy which the exquisite wild beauty of the 1 
Sundarbans used to convey to my hungry eager hk. 
boyish heart each day of that whole month. I have _ i 
never been to that place again, but though it is X 
long ago still whenever I remember the Sundarbans 13 
—specially the picture of the Sundarbans on a moon- 
lit night, the sloping banks of the narrow guis 
covered with jungles of Sathi, rows of Gab trees with o 
newly sprouted leaves and wild Gole trees, the lap- / 5 is s 
ping of the incoming tide at the mouths of the 
creeks,—even at this age my mind" longs with pain  — 
for something lost. "e | * 





3 
| I clearly remember the incident of that day. 5. 
That part of the Sundarbans was being then sur- An 
veyed. A big launch of that Department used to be 
anchored in the middle of the main  strearA. That 3 
day at noon we had been invited to the launch. Four =. 
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Pp T 
T five Amins, one Kànungo and a clerk, all Bengalis, 
all some seven or eight people were in the launch. 
The meal was very heavy, afterwards there was 
me singing and instrumental music as well, Late 
1 the afternoon we took leave of them and moved 
out in our houseboat. 


-—^ 
- 





Gradually night fell The moon rose. The 
tops of the forests on both sides of the canal with 
their new growth of leaves were glistening in the 
moonlight, one or two strange cries of night birds 
were reaching one’s ears from the distance, the lean- 
ing branches of the Gole trees submerged during the 
tide began gradually to come out of the water with 
the ebb tide. For fear of depredations of tigers 
there were always two sepoys with guns in our boat. 
They began their cooking on a bucket stove at the 
other end of the houseboat. 


The night was very warm and rather stuffy. 
Not a leaf was stirring. There was an air of silent 
sullenness all around. It was impossible to stay inside 
the cabin. Though it would have been delightful to 
sleep on such summer nights on the decking on the 
roof of the cabin, it vas not possible to remain there 
lest a tiger might jump down from the dense forests 
on either side of the narrow canal, 


Sitting inside the cabin, uncle and Binode Babu 
were playing chess, All the small windows of the 
cabin were open. I sat reading near by. 


They went on playing till past ten at night. 
Ihe sepoys finished their cooking. 


Uncle was deeply concentrating on checking a 
difficult move, I was reading the Akhyan-Manjari in 
the dim light. With self-satisfaction at cornering. his 
opponent, Binode Babu sat reclined against a bols- 
ter, gazing through the small windows at the fast 
flow of water of the ebb tide. The shadow of tall 
trees had fallen on the water. 


, 


Then something happened. 

Inside the dense forests in front, from far away 
arose a loud clear harsh sound of raucous laughter— 
Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-.......- 









Though it was exactly like a human voice, the 
sound seemed inhuman and unnatural. Before we 
sould think what it was, once again the laughter 
irose like that and then once more, The sound of 
the laughter was so loud and piercing that it seemed 
the forest trees were trembling, the ground vibrat- 
ing, the boat swaying. 


The sepoys hastily left thelr meal and came 
running. Uncle, Binode Babu and I, we all came out 
of the cabin. The trees stood still as on a painted 
picture. There was no breeze, not a leaf was stirring. 
Before us the moon of a moonlit night was gliding 
down behind the screen of forest trees. 


— ` Binode Babu said, “What is it, Mosay, Ram 
Babu? What is the matter?" ^ 


mum The boatmen were very much scared. They 
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stood in a ring under the mast of the boat staring © 
fixedly at the forests. | 2 

We were about to enter the cabin, when again 
the sound of that laughter arose—Ha-ha-ha-ha- br 


The sound was so cruel and agonising that | 
there was goose flesh on all of us. Covering both |. 
ears the boatmen cried out, “Allah! Allah!” Uncle . 
and Binode Babu stared at each other's face inside . 
the cabin. Uncle said, “Well Mosay, is it a hyaena?” . 
But from his face and the tone of his voice I felt - 
he did not believe his own words. Then there was 
consultation as to whether the boat could be remov- - 
ed from there or not. But the pull of the ebb tide © 
was so strong that it was quite impossible to make - 
such a big houseboat travel up the main stream 
against the current of the ebb tide so late at night. - 
So we had perforce to spend the night there. Al - 
remained awake. No one could sleep that night. M 

Towards the end of the night I heard that 
sound once more. The forest was then silent. The - 
moon had set, leaving the river, the sky and the fo- - 
rests all equally steeped in darkness. My eyes were — 
drooping with sleep when from the dense forests - 
filled with darkness that peal of hideous laughter — 
arose again. In the moonless black darkness at the - 
end of night it seemed so inhuman and diabolical | 
that though I was but a boy in age my blood turned | 
to ice realising the true nature of that laughter. 

In the morning letting the houseboat float up — 
with the flow tide we returned to the steam launch - 
at midday. There hearing everything some amongst — 
the senior serangs and sailors said that they had - 
heard that voice before also, but because the place - 
was inside very dense forests people hardly ever — 
went that way. We heard, if one went deep into the - 
interior of that forest traces could be seen there of 
ancient buildings. The presence of the old Bakul — 
trees arranged in a row in the midst of the jungle - 
seemed to show that at one time there had been . 
human habitation there. 3l 


However that might be, even today after all 
this time whenever I remember that incident I think . 
I had heard that day the exultant demoniac laugh- — 
ter of some accursed disembodied soul circling about - 
the deserted ruins of a city in the darkness of deep — 
— * phende s I ed that burst of laughter, — 
even today after ese years my entire body be- 
gins to shudder. : : : - 


(Translated by Sheila Chatterjee) eee 
With the kind permission of Shrimati Rama Banerjee — 
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Magh —Middle of January to middle of February.  - 
|. 

Paush —Middle of December to middle of January. 

“Loop” line | —The Sahibganj loop line of the Eastern Rail- - 


way (old EI.R.) which leaves the main line 
at Khang Junction above Burdwan and 
passing through Santiniketan, Sahibganj and 4 
Bhagalpur rejoins it at Kiul near Mokameh, 
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making a long detour, 3 
Mosay —From 'Mahasay' — Sir or mister. LT 
Sathi -—A jungle tree with edible roots, somewhat 









like arrowroot, " 
Amin —Surveyor. M 


oh 






Z£ 


—Fairly senior revenue officer of the Settle- 
ment Department who supervises the work 
of Amins, p 

A 

Akhyan-Manjari—‘Sheaf of stories’, name of a Bengali 

book for young children by Iswar 
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Serang | Head of the crew of an inland steamer di 
launch, , | s cta 
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INDIA AND THE ARAB WORLD 


(Continued From Page 18) 


and adopted Islam and became merged into the 
population. But they translated Sanskrit medical 
treatises like the compendium of Charaka (known 
to the Arabs as Sanag) from Sanskrit into Arabic. 
The Arabs, however, had first received the elements 
of their medical science from the Greeks, and that 
is why they call that system of medicine, which was 
adopted by them, the Yunani ie. Ionian or Greek 
system. And this Yunani system of the Arabs was 
very much extended by the Indian contributions. 
One Indian medicament, for example triphala, con- 
sisting of three fruits with medical qualities, (Hari- 
taki, Amalaka and Vibhitaka, all Indian fruits) was 
taken over by the Arabs in their medicine and was 
called tirfal. 


‘ARABIAN NIGHTS’ & INDIAN STORIES 


Apart from the Koran, which of course has its, 


special importance for Muslims, for the rest of huma- 
nity the greatest and most human book in the Arabie 
language, which has become a classic for the whole 
world, is the collection of romantic and other stories 
known as “The Arabian Nights" (Kitab Alf Layla wa 
Layla, ie. “The Book of a Thousand Nights and One 
Night”). This book took nearly 800 years to receive 
its present shape, from about A.D. 800 to A.D. 1600, 
and it started with a collection of romantic stories 
which the Iranians had learnt from India; and. the 
Arabs then took these stories up, and began adding 
to. them and extending them. The Indian stories 
were found in romantic works in Indian Sanskrit and 
Prakrit like the  Dasakumara-Charita and the 
Brihat-Katha as well as the  Katha-Sarit-Sagara. 
Arab writers began to add other materials to these 
original romantic stories, and introduced a large 
number of stories connected with the Caliphs of 
Baghdad and of Arab life in Baghdad, Damascus and 
Egypt. The works finally came to represent Arab- 
Islamic culture as a whole, and gave a most wonder- 
ful expression to the life of a whole people in the 
Arabic-speaking Muslim lands of Iraq, Arabia, Syria 
and Egypt—through several centuries. It is compar- 
able in its extent and its wide sweep, covering almost 
the whole of life, to the Hebrew Bible and the Sans- 
krit Mahabharata, In other matters also, Sanskrit 
and Indian literary ideas penetrated the Arab mind, 


‘largely through the intermediacy of early Iranian 


' 


translations. The story of the Mahabharata 
was rendered from a vernacular version in either Old 
‘Sindhi or Old Western Punjabi, and was introduced 
to the Arabs. In this version, it is interesting to 


mote that the names of the Mahabharata characters 
‘were based not.on Sanskrit forms of these names, 


but rather on vernacular or Prakrit forms. Thus the 
name Yudhishthira occurs in the Arabic version as 
Jhil, ie. Juhitthila; Arjuna occurs as Ajwn, ie. 


- Ajjuna; Pandu occurs as Fnn ie. Fannu for Pannu; 


Kunti as Qndy ie. Kundi; and Nakula as Nwl ie. 
Newala. 'This Mahabharata story in Arabic somehow 
became confined to manuscripts and did not become 
popular in the Arab world. But another great Indian 


M classic, namely ‘the Pancha-tantra’ became a very 


famous book in the Arab and Islamic world. In the 
Pancha-tantra, we have the story of the two bullocks 


2aKarataka and Damanaka, and the work from these 


“names came to be known to the Iranians as ‘the 
l Book of Kalalag and Damanag. It was then trans- 
lated into Arabic as the Book of Kalilah and Dimnah, - 
and became a great classic in Arabic, and was later 





translated into Western languages, and was further E 


expanded into various books in Arabic and Persian. 


SYNTHESIS IN INDIA 
In this way, India has influenced the Arab world 


in the domains of mystic perception, philosophy, 


science and literature. The Arab world on the other 
hand exerted its influence through Islam, which was 
prought into India first by Arab merchants and then 


by the Arab conquerors of Sindh, and subsequently — 


by the Iranians and the Turks of Central Asia, who 
had adopted Islam. Islam came into India as an 
uncompromising monotheistic faith, and at first 
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there was no understanding of Indian thought and E 


religion by the militant propagandists of Islam in 
India. Hindu life and thought were very much jeo- 
pardised by the onslaught of Islam. But ultimately 
on the soil of India, through the work of the Sufi 
saints and sages who understood and appreciated 


the point of view of Indian mysticism and philoso- 
phy, a sort of understanding and compromise between = . 
the Indian spirit and the spirit of the Arab world aS 
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enshrined in the orthodox Islam of the Koran and as — 


subsequently modified by Sufism, à 
lished. This led to a great cultural synthesis in 
India itself, and as a result of this we have in 
17th century not only a Brahman Sufi Poet like 
Chandar-Bhan of Lahore, but also a Muslim Sufi of 


the greatest liberality and hospitality of mind, Prince — 


Dara Shikoh, Akbar had already ordered the trans- 


lation of the Mahabharata and other Indian classics 


into Persian ; and inspired by the same liberal spirit, 
Prince Dara Shikoh had brought about a translation 
of the principal Upanishads into Persian. This 
Persian version of the Upanishads was rendered into 
Latin towards the end of the 18th century by the 
French Orientalist Anquetil Duperron, and in this 
way the Upanishads, through this Latin version, were 


introduced into Europe,.and they profoundly impres- E 


sed the German Philosopher Schopenhauer. 
TAGORE, GANDHI, & ARAE WORLD 

= In modern times, the influence of Indian thought 
upon the Arab mind has started through literature 
once again. Rabindranath Tagore, through Arabic 
versions of his works has become, as in many other 
countries, quite an important source of influence on 
certain aspects of present-day Arabic literature, 
though this influence is not so very widespread. The 
thought of Mahatma Gandhi is also slowly making 
its way. With more and more translations of Indian 
works into Arabic, the impact of India on the mind 


came to be estab- 






of the Arab peoples will be once again apparent. A - E 


very eminent literary man of Beirut in Lebanon, 


Mr. Wadi‘ al-Bistani, who belongs to the very dis- : 


tinguished literary family of the Bistanis in Lebanon, 


has translated (from English versions) the Shakuntala 


of Kalidasa and also the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, and these translations have been acquired 
from the author by the Indian Ministry of Education. 
Under the auspices of the Government of India, a 
Journal in Arabic is published—the Thakafat al-Hind 
—giving articles in Arabic on aspects of Indian his- 
tory and culture; and this may ultimately bring the 
message of Indian thought and culture to the Arab 
world. 

Indo-Arabian cultural contacts were not a one- 


way traffic only, and in return for what the Arabs — 


a - 
a 
Low 

* 


received from India, as it has been mentioned above, 


certain contributions from the Arab side also came — . 
to India. Formerly Arabia used to send some of her — 
commodities to India, and notably one among these 
which were known in Indi$ 
(Continued On Page 202), — 


was dates from Arabia, 
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(Oontimied From Page 20) 


three important gateways with high flanking towers. 
One overlooked the Ganga to the east and one the 
Yamuna to the south, while the chief portal on the 
city side was faced by a wide moat and a heavy out- 
work like that of Agra fort. lt is worthy of note 


that the fort of Allahabad was the chief strategic 
spearhead to the expanding eastern frontier of the 
Mughal Empire, for in those days Allahabad com- 
manded the direct approach to the Subah of Bengal, 
and, as such, it was fitting that the city should have 
been provided with a strong and defensible fort of 
its own. 


ASOKA PILLAR 


Unfortunately, much of the original roofed area 
inside the fort has disappeared in modern times, and 
the interior now is bereft of its former glory and 
architectural interest. Of the old remains, the famous 
Asokan pillar standing opposite the main entrance 
still testifies to the fact that Allahabad had once 
been incorporated in the ancient empire of Magadha. 
On this pillar is engraved a poetic tribute to the 
glories of Samudra Gupta, the Emperor of Magadha, 
who has been styled the Indian Napoleon. Of equal 
interest is the famous Patalpuri temple, another an- 
cient relic of Prayag, Which is one of the oldest pre- 


"Muslim buildings in Utfár Pradesh. It stands near 
the northern wall of the arsenal in the vicinity: of: 


the river gate. It is now underground, evidently as 


‘a consequence of the construction of the fort, whith 


necessitated the elevation of the inner level, Before 
the fort was constructed, the temple must have stood 
on high ground, and it was close to it that stood the 
celebrated Akshya Vst or undying fig tree from which 
pious devotees used to fling themselves down into the 
Kamya Kup (wish-fulfilling well) below, or merely 


suspended themselves by hooks in order to seek salva- 


tion. This practice was stopped by Akbar once for all. 


PRETTY BARADARI 


But the most picturesque relic of Akbar’s time is, 
of course, the pretty Baradari or pavilion whien 
served as the Mughal Governor’s residence. Its chief 
attraction lies in the artistic arrangement of pillars . 
and in the successful combination of the horizontal 
The elabora- 
tion of its design and its elegant decorations are 


symptomatic of the growing might and prosperity of 
Akbar's empire, 


. When the fort of Allahabad came under Britisa 
control, it was transformed into a modern strong- 
hold after the school of Vauban, a task which was 
completed in 1838 or thereabouts to the detriment 
of the fort's original beauty and interest. The old 
towers were pruned down, and the ramparts were 
obscured by turfed and sloping glacis. On the 
riverside the battlements were removed. The. upper. 
storeys of the main gate were dismantled it 
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result that fhe carved stone work and frescoes in the — 
interior were sacrificed. Even the old palace was | 
converted into an arsenal. New and ungainly modern - 
barracks were put up which have only served to mar  . 
the pristine appearance of the fort more glaringly. — ‘a 


CHUNAR FORT . ET E 
The celebrated fort of Chunar, standing on the E, t 


Ji I A Y, 


then to Akbar indicates its chequered history in the — 


jutting out into the Ganga and deflecting the river | l 
to the north. It stretches practically north and south, 


traces of painting and carving, On one side of this 
stands a towering edifice which used to be the resi- a 
dence of the Mughal governors. 2 


The quaintest relic of this place is the shrine of 
the saint Bhartri Nath, where lies a big slab of black - 
basalt. On this stone, according to legend, God rests | 
for nine hours every day, repairing for the three | 
other hours to Varanasi. So it was popularly believed 
that Chunar could never be surprised by an enemy 
except between the morning hours, six and nine. 
Adjacent to this spot, there is the palace where 
Rajas of Varanasi hád all the marriages of the family | 
celebrated. : E 


FORT OF JHANSI 1 a 


No account of the famous forts of l ttar Pradesh | 
would be compfete without reference to.the renowned - 
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tish forces during the Cays of the Great Rebellion of 
1857. The matchless valour of the warlike queen is 
now a matter of recorded history, But, imagination 
requires little stimulus, save the sombre shadows of 
the fort's grim walls to conjure up the bravery, the 
patriotism and the grandeur of her fight for liberty 
and honour, 


Towering bold and definite on a bald granite rock 
and overlooking the city nestling underneath, the 
fort of Jhansi was of great strategic importance in 


_ the days of the Company, for it commanded the road 


leading from Hindustan to the Deccan. Its encircl- 
ing wall follows the configuration of the hillock, and, 
barring the southern end, it runs generally on a leve: 
but little higher than the ground at the base. In 
appearance, the fort is a rough square, with a short 
extension of similar shape near the chief portal on 
the left, One has to approach it by an ascending 
path from the south side, which goes straight up to 
the main gateway and thence into the Inner citadel. 
The walls are embattled at the summit and rein- 


E * forced at intervals by massive bastions. 


At the present moment there is little of special 


| interest inside the fort. On the sloping rock towards 


_ the east stands a small shrine where Rani Lakshmi 


. Bai used to come for daily worship. On a lower level 
E. than the fort towards the west lies a garden, and 


below it there is an excellent old well Close to it 


there ís the small temple dedicated to Shiva, 


.. THE HEROIC RANI 


In Jhansi lived Rani Lakshmi Bai, the widowed 


. queen of the Maratha Prince of Jhansi, tall in 
D figure, handsome in appearance, martial in bearing, 


. youthful, intrepid, ambitious and unylelding, who 


had been deeply offended by the unjust confiscation 
of her adopted son's estate under the Doctrine of 
Lapse. The mutiny of the Sepoys in 1857 inspired her 


à - with the hope of wreaking her vengeance, and she 


- eame out of her seclusion to lead the rebels, Her 


iroops made an attack on the fort in June, 1857. The 


enterprise at once Succeeded, and the British defen- 
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ders had to surrender themselves and their arms. 
The frightful massacre of Europeans that followed 
the initial triumph of the rebel forces, was an out- 
burst of fury and madness which it was impossible 
for the queen to control. In any case, her own com- 
plicity in this dark deed is not provided by any trust- 
worthy evidence, 


The Rani’s victory proved short-lived, for in 
March, 1858, the British Commander, Sir Hugh Rose, 
laid siege to the fort with a large army and augment- 
ed resources, The Rani offered brave resistance 
which was of no avail in the end. She fought like a 
common trooper, and supervised the batteries in 
person, Robed in military apparels, a red blouse, trou- 
Sers and à white turban on the head, she moved 
from post to post and inspired her troops by her 
presence and patriotic appeals. The defence was » 
heroic, but the rebel army at last, being outnumber- 
ed and outgeneralled, broke under superior pressure. 
In the hour of defeat, it fought with determined fury 
and invincible courage, neither Soliciting, nor giv- 
ing quarter. While retreating they struck back dog- 
gedly with swords in both hands, until they were 
killed. Indeed, never had the rebels covered them- 
selves with greater glory than at the fort of Jhansi 
under the inspiring leadership of the Rani. 


BRAVEST MILITARY LEADER 


The tragic end. may be briefly summed up. 
When all hope was lost, the Rani jumped in the 
darkness of night from a window in the turret, 
mounted her favourite horse and rode away with a 
speed which amazed even her followers. Her soldierly 
death later at the battle of Gwalior forms an un- 
forgettable chapter in the annals of the Great Re- 
bellion, 


Of her, it was justly said by the enemy com- 
mander, Sir Hugh Rose; that she was “the brav- 
est and best military leader of the rebels.” The 
citizens of Free India cannot forget that the 
fort of Jhansi stands eternally consecrated t9 
the deathless memory of the Indian Joan of 
Arc, Rani Lakshmi Bai. 
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LOST HORIZONS 


(Continued From Page 12) 


way of peace of mind and joy of heart, where men 
and women by corporate effort can build up a life of 
self-sufficiency provided they do not crave for im- 

possible standards of living. Let us fix our eyes 

! upon the eternal values of life and strive to attain 
them and all we desire of temporal worth will follow. 
It is moral and spiritual qualities that have lifted 
men above the animal, and it is only through a higher 
moral and spiritual quality that nationsy nay hu- 
manity can survive. If prayer and aspiration are the 
golden chains that bind man to the divine, it is only 
through shraddha that men will be bound to each 
other in true humanity. 


POWER OF LOVE 


If through loss of shraddha Indian life is being 
disrupted, nothing has so much vulgarised and de- 
based our heart as the western and modern concep- 
tion of love which is a mere mask for sexual attrac- 
tion and sexual passions. Yet nothing perhaps has 
so much power of refining the being and ennobling it 
as love. It is not for nothing that the Vaishnava 
has taken the Madhur Rasa as that which brings 
the devotee nearest to the deity, for it is an all ab- 
sorbing passion whose very basis is a total surrender 
and a total sacrifice. Whether within or without the 
marriage pale love has always been shown as a sacred 
passion having in it the power of transformation into 
something higher and nobler both for the one ex- 
periencing the emotion and the one who receives it. 
Sahajiya Chandidas describing the love of Rajakini 


says: 
The love of Rajakini is purified gold 
In it there is no trace of desire. 

What debases the modern conception of love and 
marriage in the West is the introduction of desire, 
by which I do not mean the physical culmination 
which may or may not be there, but demand of 
whatever nature it may be. Love must be free of 
this demand to beAvorthy of the name, must be self- 
sufficient in its giving, in its surrender and sacrifice. 
It is true that in India it is the woman who has been 
made the upholder of this ideal of love, but does that 
make it less beautiful or desirable? Will it be any 
solution if this high ideal is lowered and the Hindu 
home where the wife has made of herself the altar 
in which the sacrificial hearthfire is lit, where her 
love has been the cementing force, be broken? Of 
course, the surrender and sacrifice must be made in 
freedom, the woman being free to do so. But to 
deny an ideal which is higher and call it 
a superstition is scarcely fair. Love, whether it 
be the love of the parent for the child, (usually it 
is the love of the mother for her child), or of man 
and woman, or the devotee for the deity must be 4 
total surrender and a total sacrifice. Its nature is 
the same whatever be the relation in which it is 
expressed. Its nature does not change even when 
the relation is not personal as the love of the patriot 
for his country or man for his brother men. In love 
there can be no desire or demand. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


It is true this high conception of love is not 
attainable by the masses of men and women and so 
in ancient India there were many types of marriage 
which were all legally recognised though not given 
the same social and religious status. India has 
always exacted high attainments in the conduct of 
her men and women (though perhaps more so of 
their women — as j 


- 


the woman is the real centre of 
the home, and has always been regarded as the con- 
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serving force in society) if they desire to win the — — 
admiration of the common man. It is the sumnyasi — — 
who is the symbol of a total sacrifice, even the sacri — 
fice of his egoistical consciousness which is the most — — 
difficult for man to surrender, who in India received 
a higher position tham kings and potentates, And 
because the masses of India are still true to the In- 
dian ideal, Mahatma Gandhi, "that half naked fakir 
of India," looked upon with contempt by the West — 
won the reverence of the masses who were prepared | — 
at his call to sacrifice their all. The Hindu woman a ; 
was the symbol of the universal mother. She was 
the Mother, she was Devi (goddess) because Hindu 
society exacted from her high standards of living. - 
It is true these had become samskaras, or habits of — — 
thought and action, which had lost much of the spirit — — 
behind, but even thus they are more beautiful than — — 
the pursuit of pleasure by the modern woman, her 
exacting demands, her inability to sacrifice herself 
for others. And above all there is an entire vul- A 
garising of Indian womanhood, luckily still only con- D. 
fined to the rich, in which the Indian SATER R is aping 
her western sister in making herself seductive to men i 
in her dress, make-up and manners. The modesty — 
which was her charm, awakening in men reverence 3 
and not lust is gone. Soon our cinemas, Specialy : 


the Hollywood variety imitated by Bombay, x 
make of our women, vamps instead of & desses. —— 
The rapidity with which the cinema is becoming — — 
popular both with the classes and masses, Will lead — . 


to a total annihilation of those lofty ideals which 
our village yatras and other popular forms of rural 
entertainment and education, humble though they 
were, had kept alive. 


INDIA'S ANCIENT IDEALS 


I plead for these ancient ideals of India, not 
because I am conservative, but because these ideals 
are higher than the ways of thought and life which — 
we are importing from the West. Sri Aurobindo, who 
had drunk deep of western culture, whose intellect, 
whose patriotism cannot be questioned, based his . 
demand for swaraj on the right of India to live by. ci 
its own energies according to its own mature and — 
ideals. He rejected the right of aliens “to force upon 
us a civilization inferior to our own.” In spite of the — 
splendid material progress of the West, its great 
scientific findings, why is life in the West so unsatis- 
fying, so restless, showing an unhappy mind? Where — 
is the fulfilment in a mind always wanting? Why © 
are men afraid that the atom bomb will lead to the .— 
extinction of life itself? Would it be wrong if we 
say that it is due to the West having lost touch with — 
the very fundamentals of life, the shraddha for hu- — 
man life itself. Beneath garb of superior fitness, and . 
material splendour lurks the most primitive instincts — 
desiring satisfaction. Like the Rakshasa the West — 
cries out, 1 

«Glory and greatness, the joy of life, E. 
Strength, pride, victorious force, whatever man- 
Desires, whatever the wild beast enjoys 
Bodies of women and lives of men — 
I claim to be my kingdom. I have force 
My title to substantiate.” — 

Is this too to be the cry of India? India who © 
even when her men & women lived in hovels, dressed. | 
in rags and toiled and starved, had never forgotten C 
(Continued on Next Page) — 
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- PROBLEM OF PRODUCTIVITY 


(Continued From Page 24) - 


|. Square deal. In the present set-up of our country it 
.— Will be found that the public sector is becoming a 
~ vast field of employment and the Government of 
_ India has become the largest single employer in the 
. land with millions of people on its pay roll. A scru- 
_ tiny may show that dissatisfaction ls wide-spread 
. amongst Government employees in lower grades, 
- whose total emoluments and living conditions have 
. no relationship at all to the present daily reéquire- 
ments. This js regrettably more pronounced among 
|. School teachers and similar others on whom the de- 
- velopment of our community is dependent. If we fail 
| to train up our boys from childhood with vision and 
_ imagination by enthusiastic and energetic trainers, 
_ however much we/may expect, the boys, when they 
TOW up, would not be able to conceive of the need 
for higher productivity vis-a-vis the cause of nation 
. and the country. It is to be noted that potential 
talents and exceptional gifts for any technical or 
_ technological, or even scientific jobs are distributed 
. more or less uniformly throughout all Sections of 
- the population. The problem is to discover these 
talents to foster their fullest development, and to 
- inspire them to work for their countries in particu- 
- lar and mankind in general. This has to be tackled 
. from physical as also moral angles. It is the duty of 
_ the State, the intelligentsia and the rich to offer 
= opportunities in such a Way as every boy or girl of 
- the soil may find a chance to discover his (or her) 


—specialitles or capabilities, Tf this duty is performed 
- with all sincerity there would not be any difficulty 
- in increasing our productivity, not only in the field 
. of manufacture. of commodity goods, but in all 
_ Spheres including production of the most essential 
. raw material of any country—useful and effective 
. man-power. 
_ fContinued from Previous Page) 
. the divine whisperings at her ear, the promise made 
_ to her of human regeneration, - 
2 "Lo, I come and behind me knowledge 
. descends with thunder, w 
Filling the spaces Strength, the 
* angel, bears in his bosom 
Joy to thy arms. Thou shalt look on 
5 her face like a child’s or a blossom, 
Innocent, free as Eden of old, not 
| afraid of her playing, 
When thy desires I have seized and 
devoured like a lioness preying”. 


. .SEEDS OF SALVATION 
Bis It is not to the forms of our ancient Hindu 
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tion which have become thread-bare and out- 
worn that we must look for inspiration, but those 
. age-old ideals, which are still unattained by man, but 
“Witch call for attainment and in which alone lie the 
seeds of India’s and the world’s salvation. It is only 
when man has learnt the lesson of true shraddha, 
»- which is no mere respect but something deeper and 
. more ultimate containing in it the seed of sacrifice 
- that true equality, call it democracy, socialist com- 
. munism, what you will can arise, that nations wil! 
. be able to live in peace and brotherhood. 
. It is only when the human heart learns to truly 
.. Jove without demand or desire that it will know joy 
., unshadowed by pain. It is only when man has 
- Re ( Continued On Next Col. ) 






. (Continued From Page 197) 

as Pinda-Kharjura, because these dates came in a 
compact mass in baskets. by ships from Arabia to 
India. The Arabs thought that the tamarind was 
a kind of Indian date, and their name for ít was 
Tamar-Hind i.e. “the date of India”, and this word , 
has passed on to Europe. We used to get Arab horses 
in the ancient days also. It was only after the Arabs 
became a world-power through their religion Islam 
that India began to be influenced directly as well as 
indirectly. There is no doubt that the feeling of 
democracy. in Islam and the sense of brotherhood 
among Muslims were helpful in bringing out renew- 
ed reform movements within the Hindu society, 
which were directed against the inequalities of the 
caste-system, after Islam was established in India 
by the Arabs and then particularly by the Turks 
and Iranians. Sufism, as the finished expression of 
later Islamic thought and spiritualism, also came to 
India, to influence mediaeval Hindu mysticism also. * 
Arabic is the sacred language of Islam and the 
language of Science for Islamic peoples; and the 
Arabic language through Persian (which adopted 
Arabic words on a very large scale) influenced the 
mediaeval and modern languages of India. 
Arabic words came to the Indian speeches through 
Persian, and in some cases directly from the 
Arabic. Certain forms of Indian speech relied en- 
tirely upon Arabie and Persian for their words of 
higher culture, like Urdu and Sindhi. In  medi- 
aeval times, just as the Hindus taught the Arabs, 
they also learnt from the Arabs; and mediaeval 
Hindu Astronomy also borrowed certain elements 
from the Astronomy of the Arabs (Tajiks) and other 
Muslim peoples, e.g., the Turks of Central Asia. In 
the materia] Arts and Crafts, there was a very large- 
Scale influence from the Arabs through the Turks 
and Iranians. The art of fire-arms came to India, 
with Arabic words like banduk (Musket),  barud 
(Gun-powder), etc. 


A 


In this way, it can be seen that these two great 
worlds of Asia, namely, the World of India and the 
Arab World, have for centuries been in close contact 
with each other, and there was a lot of give-and-take 
in matters of thought and material culture between 
them. As a symbol of this cultural interchange 
between the Arab World on the one hand and the 
Indian World on the other, we can mention the name 
of the great scholar, philosopher and mathemati- 
cian of Central Asia, the Iranian Albiruni, who near 
about a thousand years ago wrote his immortal 
work in Arabic, interpreting Indian Civilisation to 
the Arab and Arabic reading world, the Tahqiq al- 
Hind or “Statements about India, i.e. Indica”, 


( Continued From Previous Col. ) 

learnt the lesson of the total sacrifice of his egoism 
that the life divine will flower on earth and there wiil 
dawn the superior wisdom in which there is no 
ignorance and division. The admiration ,and imita. 
tion of the West which is like a mist shrouding our 
life must dissipate before those lost horizons of light 
which have always lighted our vision can appear and 
lead us to our goal. In polities, in our Social institu. 
tions, in our education, in every act of living we 
must never lose sight of these horizons on which 
our wis» ones fixed their gaze, : 
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THE PANTHER 


(Continued From Page 178) 


vicinity of one of our gang huts at Kunchinala. He 
further added that machans had been tied ‘and 
everything made ready for sitting up that night. 


"T am a keen shikari and the longing to take 
advantage of this excellent opportunity was irresis- 
tible, but I remembered the occasion and determin- 
ed to forego the shoot.. Unfortunately, e 
as I told Lassoo that I would not be 
able to come, my voice and my face 
must have betrayed my disappointment. 
Now my wife is one of those women 
who have been blessed with the sub- 
limest of all human virtues, — an un- 
derstanding mind. Instantly she coun- - 
termanded the order and when I re- 
minded her cf the occasion, she 
brushed the objection aside: ‘You will 
have an anniversary every year John, 
but this panther will not wait. Besides 
it is your duty to your workmen to 
protect their property’. This last 
argument decided me and issuing orders 
to get the car ready immediately, I 
selected both my 405 rifle and my .12 
bore and by 2 P.M. set out for Bari- 
pada where only the necessary petrol 
could be obtained. Now Baripada is 
16 miles from my Bungalow. The road 
is excellent and presented no difficul- 
ties, but at Baripada I discovered that 
I had to travel another 33 miles to a 
small, derelict station called Bangersosi 
on the now abandoned meter gauge 
railway from Baripada. The road was 
bad but not impessable and I arrived at 
Bangersosi within a couple of hours 
only to discover that my journey was 
not yet over. The actual "kill" had 
occurred at another station situated on 
this same line called Kunchinala, Now 
I was in real difficulties. The road to 
Kunchinala led through dense forest 
and was nothing more than a path 
hacked out by woodcutters and I would 
have to negotiate seven miles of this be- 
fore reaching Kunchinala. However, as it 


was getting dark, I had no alternative 


but to set out immediately, Fortunately, 
I have an old Ford and this gallant little car overcame 
difficulties that would have baffled any of our modern 
streamlined jobs. Eventuaily, just as night was fall- 
ing, I parked the car opposite the gangman’s hut at 
Kunchinala and hurried across the fields to where 
the “kill” was lying. The goat was an exceptionally 
large animal and judging from the way its throat 
had been lacerated must have put a determined fight 
before it was overcome. Very little of the carcase 
had been eaten and the chances of the animal re- 
turning that night were excellent. 

“Hastening to the machan which had been tied 
on the only available tree overlooking the “kill” I 
took up my position and as I was fairly certain that 
all our movements had been carefully noted by the 
panther, I instructed the gangmen to return to the 
hut, talking loudly, but on no account to return to 
the machan should I fire 


TIRESOME VIGIL 


“Settling myself as comfortably as possible, I 
prepared myself for a long and tiresome vigil. There 
was no muon and as the sun set, Venus, her bright- 
ness undimmed by any rival star, shone like a bril- 
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‘Annual, 1957 
liant jewel in the western sky. An occasional Night- 
jar called mournfully, while from the direction of the 
hut came the voices of the crewmen as they ga- 
thered round their fire. After a while even these 
sounds died down and I was left in complete silence. 
I had noted the position of the “kill” carefully and 
strained my eyes watching the spot for evidence of 


the panther’s return. Towards midnight, exhausted 





“The Panther springs on 
the man and with a 
single blow............ " 


by the long drive and the strain of watching, I fell 
into a fitful dose from which I was suddenly awaken- 
ed by hearing a sharp crack xrom the direction of 
the “kill.” With every faculty now thoroughly alert, 
I watched the spot where the goat was lying and 
after a time seemed to see a 
the carcase. In that uncertain light I could take no 
chances, so carefully aligning 
on the torch. In the brilliant beam I could see the 
panther distinctly. He was lying with his back to- 
wards me, tearing at the stomach of the goat, but 
although I switched the torch, off and on, several 
times, he refused to turn and look at me. Crouched 
as he was, the narrow width of his body offered a 
most difficult target and I had hoped that by swit- 
ching the torch I would cause him to turn his head 
and look at me, so that I could have sighted between 
his eyes, gleaming in the torchlight, for a head shot. 
There being no alternative, I laid down the rifle and 
took up the .12 bore which I had loaded with L.G. 
Once again I depressed the switch and sighting 
along the middle of his spine, I pressed the trigger. 


Woo Muf. 


larger body worrying ^“ 
thy sights, I switched — 


Simultaneously with the shot the panther bounded ~ 


— 
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"From the direction of the hut I heard Lassoo’s 
voice enquiring if they should come, but I shouted 
back telling them to wait till morning as I had 
wounded the animal and it would be dangerous for 
them to come at that time, 

“Thereafter I tried to sleep but could not and it 
was with relief that with the first light of dawn I 


eral | 
"Then, with a savage roar, 
the Panther was on him." 


saw Lassoo and the crewmen, reinforced by seve- 


ral vilagers, coming towards me, 


BLOOD TRAIL 


"Later, examining the ground in the vicinity of 
ihe "kill" we came on the blood trail and as the 
animal appeared to have bled freely, I came to the 
conclusion that it must have been badly injured and 
determined to take up the tracking at once before 
the village cattle, wandering all over the area, had 
obliterated the trail. 


“By this time it was getting quite clear and 
after a hasty cup of coffee and a few Sandwiches, 





we set out, with Lassoo leading and  carryi m 
rifle. I followed with Kalia and another — 
while the rest of the party trailed behind, 
The tracks led directly through the forest and 
towards a large out-crop of rocks standing like sen- 
tinels at the very foot of the hills, Towards these 
rocks the trail led till we came to a 
Single rock, some ten feet high which 
rose sheer out of the ground. Pierced 
in the centre and worn smooth with 
the action of wind and water was a^ 
large hole into which the animal had 
crawled. Hurrying round this rock 
we found that it was backed by an 
equally large rock that leaned over it 
forming a large natural cave. Of the 
two exits on either side, the one on 
the right showed that this had been 

‘the usual exit by which the animal 
left the cave, but a careful scrutiny 
all round showed no evidence that 
the panther had left the cave. 

“He is still inside, Sahib,’ 
Lassoo shouted. ‘Let us smoke him, 
out’. 

“Acting on this advice we collect- 
ed a large quantity of leaves and 
Straw and thrust this into both en- 
trances as well as the crack in the 
rock, Being slightly damp the straw 
threw off dense clouds of smoke when 
lit, but although the men shouted and 
threw rocks into the cave, nothing 
emerged and after half-an-hour or So, 
When ihe fire had died down I deter- 
mined that the animal had either 
sneaked out from some secret exit or 
died in the cave. 

— "Lassoo," I informed my crew- 
man, "I am going inside the cave to 






— 


have a look. The rest of you stand 


Fe Os pack and shout if you see the panther coming 
— 7 out.“ But to this Lassoo would not agree. 


“Tf you are going in Sahib, I am coming 
with you,” and fired by his example Kalia 
announced his intention of coming as well, I 
tried to dissuade them but without success and 

it was finally decided that T would enter first carrying 
the .12 bore loaded with L. G. Kalia would come 
directly behind carrying the torch as the cave was 
pitch dark within, while Lassoo would bring up the 
rear with my rifle. The rest of the men would stand 
outside and warn us if the animal was escaping, 


“I assure you I was not happy at the thought of 
entering that cave. It was against all my experience 
and my knowledge of the ways of wounded animals 
and the thought that I was leading others into the 
Same danger as myself was not very heartening. 
However, there was no way of backing out now. To 
have done so would have been to lower myself in 
the estimation of the men who would have conclud- 
ed I was afraid, 


INSIDE THE CAVE 


“Holding the .12 bore carefully before me, I 
forced myself between the rocks at the entrance and 
entered. Once I was in the cave itself I found a 
natural hollow about four feet wide, fifteen feet 
long and sufficiently high to stand up in. Taking the 
torch from Kalia, who had entered immediately after 
me, I swung the beam round and saw that the floor 
on which we stood was a foot or two higher than * 
the entrance. About three feet further in was a deep 
cleft in the rock that formed the floor of the cave 
and this crevice ran the whole length of the cave to 
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where the opposite entrance could be seen, Of the 


panther there was not a sign. 

«T was about to leave the cave when happening 
to cast the beam of the torch on the floor, I no- 
ticed a patch of blood at the very entrance to this 
fissure. Immediately I concluded that the animal 
had entered the eave, forced its way into this cre- 


vasse and there died. Anxious to test the truth of. 


my supposition, I stepped up to the entrance and 
was about to shine my torch into the cleft E the 
rocks, when I noticed a huge spider crouched the 
entrance watching me. Now I have an inborn. horror 
of these insects and would sooner face a tiger than 
one of these creatures, so handling the torch 
to Kalia I instructed him to shine the torch 
into the crevice and see if the body of the 
panther was lying there. Advancing cautiously, 
Kalia did as he was told, but no Sooner had the 
light entered the cleft in the rocks, than, with 
a savage roar, the panther was on him. Taken 
completely by surprise I had no opportunity 
to fire nor could I have done so without in- 
juring the man as well, so I did the next best 
thing automatically. As there was no room to 
swing the gun, I jabbed the barrel into the 
panther’s ribs with all my strength. 
In an instant it had released its, 
victim and sprang back into the 
crevasse. 

“Shouting to Lassoo tc help me 
lift the injured man, we soon got 
Kalia out of the cave and into the 
open where I left Lassoo to attend 
to his wounds, returning to the cave 
to retrieve my gun that had fallen to 
the ground in the melee, 

GRIM STRUGGLE 

“As I entered the cave I dis- 
covered the torch, still alight lying 
on the ground, while my gun lay 4 
few feet away. I can assure you I 
lost no time in getting out of that 
cave. With my legs halfway out of 
the entrance I turned to see if the 
panther was anywhere about, and 
noticed the tip of his tail, which 
he was obviously holding erect, 
moving in the direction of the oppo- 
site exist. This gave me an idea. The 
exit was small and for a while the 
panther would be silhouetted against 
the light. At that distance it was 
impossible to miss, so stepping back I 
levelled my gun and waited. What caused the ani- 
mal to abandon the idea I do not know, but once he 
reached the end of the crevasse, he paused a mo- 
ment and then returned. The tables were now re- 
versed and I was the target silhoutted against the 
exit. The panther was taking no chances. He must 
have spotted me before he returned half the dis- 
tance, for with a sudden roar he raced along the 
passage and sprang. No sooner did his head appear 
than I fired, but unable to raise my gun in that 
confined space, I fired from the hip and the L. G. 
intended for his face and chest, took him in the sto- 
mach and the next instant he was on me burying 
his fangs in my right shoulder. Five hundred pounds 
of bone and muscle is not easily supported and his 
charge flung me against the rock. Fortunately I still 
maintained my balance and bracing myself against 
the rock at my back, I struck out with all my 
strength at his head, using the butt of my gun to 
augment my blows. Partially stunned he released his 
hold for a moment and I used this brief respite to 
force the gun between us, holding the barrel in one 
hand and the stock in the other, so as to form a bar- 
rier with which I was able to ward off his next 
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attack. But my advantage was short-lived, With one | a 
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vicious stroke of his paw, he severed the stock just 
below the trigger guard, wrenching the barrel out of 
my hand. I was now completely at his mercy. As he 


came in for the kill I made one desperate lunge at Y 


his head but succeeded only in forcing my hand 
between his gaping jaws and I felt his teeth slipping 
past the bones in my palm as he bit fiercely on my 
hand, but this also gave me a slight advantage. Seiz- 
ing his tongue with my partially paralyzed fingers, 1 
strove desperately to force my fist further and fur- 
ther down his throat. In this position he was unable 
to do me any further injury with his teeth, but his 
claws raked me unmercifully, tearing the shirt and 
coat from my shoulders, while he endeavoured cat- 
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“I struck out with all my 


strength at his head......... * 
like to disembowel me. 
myself was unaware of it, I had been shouting to 
Lassoo to shoot. It was now for the first time that I 
saw the gallant fellow forcing his way into the cave. 
As he entered he cocked the hammer on my rifle and 
I distinctly heard the click as the hammer fell on 
the empty chamber, and I remembered with a sick 
feeling of despair that I had forgotten to load the 
rifle. Lassoo I knew was unable to work the bolt to 





All this while, although J 
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force a cartridge from the magazine into the cham- - 


ber and with the realization I probably went mad 
ani- . 
mal's tongue, I started lashing out wildly with hands . 


with fear, agony and frustration. Releasing 


and feet in a frantic effort to drive the animal from 
me. By some lucky accident my boot drove straight 


(Continued On Page 212), 
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termined fellows. So he could not help parting with 
. the fan. 
fs Priti spoke for the first time. 


"Let me have the fan, please," she said, extend- 





. ing her hand. She didn't like an unknown young 
. man fanning her. 


"No, no, it's all right," said Abinash. 
. ed fanning. Abinash felt comfortable. 


"Ah?" he said, closing his eyes, 


z After some time he opened his eyes and found 
. that the people in the compartment, the old as well 


. as the young, were discussing something in a low 



















E One of them spoke to him. 

— . “Does she go to school?" he asked, 

w Abinash looked at Priti and the others and 
. replied, “Yes”, 


- .. - Then the man turned to the rest and said, 
. "See, didn't I tell you? She goes to school and yet 
. She can look after and care for other people. You 
. ean see that from the way she is fanning him." 


To be the object of the attention and discus- 
Sion of so many people was quite embarrassing to 
. Priti. But there was no Way to run away from this. 
. The bench was in the middle, and too far from the 
. window to make it possible for her to turn her face 
&bout and look out at the countryside. So at last 
. She put her head on her arm and pretended to sleep. 
_ A man sitting next to her moved away and gave her 
. room to stretch her legs. Abinash helped her with a 
. small bundle which served for a pillow. She felt quite 
J. comfortable. 


| When the train started, fresh air rushed into 
. the compartment, Everyone felt relieved, Abinash 
also closed his eyes. His marriage had been arranged 
. and was to take place in the month of Agrahayan. 
. He dreamed of somebody fanning him. Then he woke 
up with the thought that for the present he must 
fan himself. Priti was asleep. He pulled the fan out 
E her hand and started fanning. 


. „A man sitting next offered him a cigarette, 

JA Abinash lit the cigarette and looked at him. 
 .. . "You were talking of somebody's marriage," 
the man said. “Her marriage I suppose?" 

.— A Abinash looked at Priti and saw that her eyes 
were closed, Must be Sleeping, he thought, 

— “Yes,” he replied calmly. 
. “Who is the bridegroom?” 


' Abinash laughed and said, “Well, there is one, 
of course." 








i The laugh helped intimacy. The younger fellows 
moved nearer, 

: One of them asked, “Are you her guardian?” 
“For the present, yes." 

“You are a fool, Haridas", said another. “Don’t 
you understand? He isn't yet, but he is going to be, 
ES soon........Isn’t that so, sir?” 

~ Abinash smiled and remained silent, 

|. Priti wasn't Sleeping actually. She had heard 
the conversation. She had learnt fencing in school. 
‘Now her hand was itehing. If she had a rapier 
handy Abinash and the other young fellows would 
have been instantly decapitated. But now she found 


it all so compromising that she could not even open 
her eyes. 


The express train was running fast, The pas- 
sengers were now quiet. The train went by many 
small stations and stopped at last at Barasat. 


Eu i 


| But Priti managed to get hold of it and start- 
et 






The young fellows got down there. One of them 
wished Abinash best of luck. 


“When is the wedding going to take place,” 
asked somebody. 


“In Agrahayan,” was his brief reply. 
They congratulated him and left. 


The long seat was now almost empty. Pritilata 
Opened her eyes. She was about to get up when Abi- 
nash told her that she had better remain lying, for 
a new crop of passengers was expected in the next 
station and they might occupy the seat. He had had 
no sleep on the previous night and needed some 
Space for stretching himself. Pritj asked him to lie 
down in the place she was occupying but was told 
that it would not do, for the new passengers would 
not be polite to a man. 


So she lay down again. Abinash also relaxed 
himself. | 


When the train crossed the Gobardanga bridge, 


Abinash got up and brought out a long sheet of cloth 
from his bundle, 


As Priti watched him, he said, "Why are you 
goggling at me. It's Bongaon next. Cover yourself 
up in this. Listen to what I Say, please, I know what 
all you have to put up with when you travel in this 
route. Let/s try to travel as comfortably as we can. 
Yes, wrap yourself up and lie as stiff as you can. 
You may uncover your face and have a peep once in 


a while when the train has left the station but not 
before, mind you." 


Priti felt amused. She did as he had told him. 

Abinash was correct, The deafening clamour of 
the waiting passengers reached them when the train 
was yet a furlong away from the station. The mo- 
ment the train halted the door Was pushed open. 
The next instant the compartment was packed. One 
could only hear the continuous thud of luggage being 
thrown in. The upper bunk was full. A number of 
people were hanging from the edge like bats. 


Abinash paid no attention to all this, He was 
fanning Priti with a look of concern on his face. 

Suddenly he stood up, folded his palms and said 
in a sad voice, “Don’t make any noise, if you please. 
She has been restless all the time and has just 


closed her eyes. Small pox, see? You know how pain- 
ful it is." 


A number of people jumped up. Small pox! 

"Yes sir. Her condition is rather serious. I have 
put the sheet over her to keep the flies away. Or else 
you would nave seen how thick the rash is." 


Those in the upper bunk dropped themselves 
down. Those in the seats stood up. Those standing 
rushed towards the door. Everyone tried to get out 


of the compartment first, pushing the others out of 
his way 


Priti tried hard to keep herself from bursting 
out with laughter and couldn't help the violent fit of 
coughing that came on. 

"Oh dear, dear," said Abinash to others, “You 
see? She has a bad cough also." 

The compartment was empty before the train 
started moving. 

When the station was out of sight Abinash said, 
"There won't be any more rush anywhere, You can 
get up now." 9" 

But she didn't seem to hear. She was imagining 
what fun it would be if she really fell ill. Then this 
fellow would have to fan her all the way, would 
have to reach her home and wouldn't be able to rush 
to his own house with the bridegroom's head-dress. 
Really she shouldn't have "ome alone, for people do 
fall il! in the train. 

Abinash was impatient, ‘Why don’t you gei up,” 
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he asked. “I want the sheet of cloth back, It’s new 
and I don’t want it to get soiled.” 

Priti lowered the sheet and looked at him. 
There was a smile on her face. "How much did it 
cost you,” she asked, "I'd like to buy it.” 


Abinash looked irritated.. “No, I don't intend to 
sell it. You can get as many as you want in Burra- 
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Suddenly he stood up, folded up his palms & said 
in a sad voice, “Don’t make any noise, if you please, 
— Small Pox see? You know how painful it 1s”. 
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bazar. May I have it back please. Now hurry, we are 
near Jessore. Must pack up our things." | 

“You don't have to worry," Priti quietly replied. 
“J shall packup everything when we reach the sta- 
tion.” 

“we shall hardly have any time. I wouldn't like 
to miss the bus and spend the night in the station 
swatting mosquitoes.” 

“you don’t have to spend the night in the sta- 
tion,” replied Priti. “We live in Daratana. A carriage 
will reach us there in ten minutes. You will come 
along, of course. You have done so much for me. 
My mother will scold me when she learns that I ven- 
tured out alone but she will be very pleased with you 
for having looked after me." 

“No, that won't do," said Abinash. “If I had time 
to spare I would have done some more marketing 
and come by the next train. I cannot waste a minute 
in town, Now get up, please." 

Abinash started packing in a hurry. Priti want- 
ed to help him but felt very shy. She lazily watched 
him from a distance. 


Suddenly she asked, “But why can't you stay 1n 
town for sometime. Is there going to be a marriage 
ceremony in your house?" 

She wanted to ask if he was the bridegroom 
concerned. But she thought it might not look nice to 


ask him that. 


"Abinash looked surprised. “Marriage? Whose 
marriage," he asked. 
“Weren’t you saylng— ——” 


He frowned and then started laughing. “Oh 
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= es iis 
yes,” he said. "I remember mentioning something — 
like that in Sealdah. Well, I couldn't help saying — 
that. This head-dress is for my own shop. By Agra- — 
hayan we shall be having the marriage season. So 
I thought I had better replenish my stock now. W bey 


don’t come to Calcutta for our purchases so often" 
- + * x TE 


The porter could not carry all the things Abi- — 
nash had with him. So he put the heavier articles on — 
the porter's head and shoulders and carried the 
lighter bundles and boxes himself. When he noticed 
that Priti had nothing with her he asked her to carry — - 
some for him, EL - 
Priti looked around to see if there wasn't any-  . 

one who knew her. She didn't like —. 
to be seen with an unknown man 
carrying some of his bundles, NU 
~ The ticket collector challenged ` 
Abinash and wanted to see the con- 
tents of the big steel trunk. Abinash —— 
. hurriedly explained that the box  - 
belonged to Priti and contained no- 
thing but her clothings and make-up ` 


aids. 1 
. “She hasn't had any lunch to- 
day," he added, “Look at her con- 
dition. We are in a hurry to reach . 
home." b 

The ticket collector looked at  . 
Priti’s tired face and let them pass. . 

As they came out Abinash star- | 
ted giggling. "You know," he said, 
"the trunk is packed with all sorts . 
of kitchen utensils. Must be at least _ 4 
a maund and half in all. Thank God  : 
* that I put them all in the trunk and 
that I met you. Or else it would have been difficult 
to avoid the surcharge.” E: 





Priti was thinking something else. _ E. 

“Supposing I don't let you leave me now,” she = 
said. “Why not come along to our house? Come, lets 
take a carriage. You are tired. You can stop with us 
for the night. It would give you the rest you need 
and then you can leave for home tomorrow." pu 


— Ü 
“No,” said her companion curtly and took the - 
bundle that she was carrying. Then he moved away — 
without any more words. | A 


"Then at least help me fix up a carriage," she 
said from behind. a 


“You will find so many of them over there,” — 
Abinash said, pointing out the carriage-stand ME 
his hand. , a 


* 
f > 


He didn’t wait for her reply and started walk- i 
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Priti lost her temper. “Did you keep me com- b 
pany only to get away with your things without pay- . 
ing for the luggage? Is that why you were so nice to — 
me?" - o al 

«Well, not only that,” replied the man, “Let . 
alone my luggage, even I myself wouldn't have been — 
able to come in this crowd. But just because you. - 


were with me I managed to have sleeping accommo- - 
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dation as well.—Good bye. If you ever happen to be in 
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ISCUSSION on Rabindranath's 
poetry and philosophy was in full 
swing when it was announced that 
meals were ready. As we rose 
Bilash initiated a talk on hunting 
and soon we were absorbed in it. 
The subject being new there was 
also a remarkable change in the 
mode of discussion. A moment 
ago it was of a serious nature and now we were in 
a lighter vein — from the grave, sombre music of 
the Mridanga to the gay light play on the Tabla, 
so to say. 


It was extremely cold then and the question was 
where to go. Various places were suggested but 
none apPealed to me. My idea this time was to £0 
for an excursion to a far off region. Eventually, Nai- 
nital was selected and it was decided that we would 
start next Wednesday. Salil and Bilash were to 


accompany me. 





This happened long ago. 
Salil was putting up at the Mando Bhalo Garden 


alias Mandeville Gardens. This side of the city of 
Calcutta was not so developed then as now. Bilash 
was a boarder in the Hardinge Hostel of the Uni- 
versity. Despite failure in the Law Examination year 
after year he was continuing his study without 
showing any greater interest in it. His father was 
ultra-enthusiastic in the expectation of finding him 
a Law graduate but the son would not like anyhow to 
hasten the day. If the father goes on making monthly 
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remittances without fail, the son logically - 
keep away from his student life and his many friends - 
in their turn cannot but squeeze money out of him. 
to be benevolently spent for their entertainment, 


Bilash was luxurious in his habits, Treating his 
wavy hair with perfumed oil, assiduously rubbing the 
body with Pear's soap for at least an hour to ensure 
a delightful bath and after that meticulously dress- 
ing the hair with costly lotions — to give just a sam- 
ple — these were among his daily duties. ‘Lily of. 
the Valley’ was his favourite scent. | 

Bilash protested — Oh, no. I am not prepared 
to go if Salil does. It will be bad luck for us if he 
is in the party. Don't you remember our ill-fated 
excursion year. before last when not a single game 
could be bagged by us? | 


Red with rage Salil shouted, "Enough of it. 
Leading a life of luxury, you better keep to that 
instead of bothering about hunting in jungles”. 

God be thanked that after an excited wordy duel 
they cooled off and warmly shook hands. 


A QUEER CRAZE | 


Salil had a queer craze. Before going out to 
another place, he must consult the almanac for & 
suitable date. A day to his liking being very digi- 
cult to get, he had to remain content with what 1$ 
traditionally done in Such cases. He said that de 
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dawn ushering in 
 accePted as the auspicious time for starting. - 


_ Accordingly we set out at the appointed hour. 
Needless to mention, a cook and a Servant were with 
US because there is no Grand Hotel in a forest. 

at di We travelled by. Punjab Mail upto Bareilly Junc- 
n, from there to Fathgodam by the metre guage. 
Ahen thére was a motor road up to Nainital. Our 
‘destination, the Haldwani forest was on this road— 
about twenty-five miles down Nainital. | 
. As in a holy place one is surrounded on arrival 
by Pandas or his agents who open their long yellowed 
books wrapped in coarse red cloth and trace out the 
names and addresses of the ancestors, similarly on 
our reaching Nainital, a band of guides who were 
even certificate-holders encircled us when they 
noticed our hunting equipment, I picked up from 
them one or two who were wel] mannered and look- 
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_ We spent a week in Nainital, The daily routine 
was drab and colourless — taking meals, going about 
1olding friendly parties, We did not however forget to 
make enquiries about particulars of jungles so that 
we might select where to go for hunting, We heard 
hat in the whole of Haldwani Forest Division, the 
est forest was Jalasal The word Jalasal at once 
struck me and punning upon Sali's name I said 
Doi 't you see Salil, this time you have an oppor- 
unity of asserting your real self at Jalasa] and thus 
Ufl the real purport of your name, For me also 
it will be possible to quench my thirst for hunting." 


E “Rather get drowned in the waters of the pit dug 
y yourself”, retorted Bilash. 


.. But, alas, the Dak Bungalow of Jalasal was al- 
'ady occupied by the Commissioner ! 


— This gave Bilash handle to have a dig at Salil. 
e cast his costly cigarette, straightened up and 
ving me a shake said: "Look here, it is just the 
Sinning of the trouble we have to go through for 
aving Salil with us" - ^ o 

AD LUCK AGAIN | 

So the next best was considered, the ‘Chorgalia’ 
lock, Salil was sent to obtain the necessary permis- 
on. But he came hack quietly and reported that 
military officer was occupying the Block. We were 
y much depressed. Bad luck again, 

„Lifting his feet over the arms of the easy chair, 


Jash looked askance at Salil and exclaimed: “This 
number two.” : 
«T ac 


‘Salil shouted back: “Will you not stop? Is it fair 
d becoming for one who can never pass an exa- 
hation to suggest that I am ominous?” 

Minding another war imminent I pleaded with 
ded palms that peace should prevail. 

A day or two more passed without any incident 
ring which I had time to look into the plans of 
ler blocks. Not xe far was the Sudlimath, Should 
then, I thought within myself, at last seek shelter 
a math (temple)? But what else could -we do? 
Ping no other alternative we had to get permis- 
n for that block and a day in advance sent our 


L 


X and servant there along with the guides. 

- The road ran straight from Nainital to Kath- 
dam. After 25 milés another narrow road branched 
I from it towards Sudlimath. We had barely gone 
Jut a mile along this road. when to our surprise 
heard the roar of a tiger. Immediately an antelope 
'ssed the road in front of us and quickly disap- 
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peared out of sight, A tiger howling during daytime 
is a very uncommon thing! We decided not to leave 
the place before we had definite information. 'Alight- 
ing from the car I Slowly walked and the moment I 
„ame across pug marks I was convinced that the 
tiger was a very big one. I got into the car again 
and after going a short distance found more marks 


left by the tiger, just by the side of a wide but 






shallow canal. When trying to cross 1t the wheels of- 


the car went deep into the sand and water and 
became immobilised. Il] luck again! | 
And quickly came Bilash’s comment: ES 
“Now Salil, this is ‘the third instance!” 


Naturally I was worried and did not know what 
to do. But very soon an opportunity presented itself 
&nd we seized it with avidity. Four bullock-carts 
loaded with timber were coming in front of us, two 


men in each, These eight people and we four, Bilash, 


Salil, driver and myself were sufficient to drag the 
car out of its wretched plight. 


The sun was setting and there was no time to 
lose. Before it was dark we must reach our resting 
place. What we found there on arrival was not at 
all pleasing. The dak-bungalow -was very nasty and 
wore a miserable look. The adjacent block Was 
Salpani, So Salpani was also reserved as the next place 
for our excursion. God forbid, if Sudlimath disap- 


points us totally, we will have to lead our expedition 
there. 


HOPE FOR GOOD GAMES 


Tanakpur on the border of Nepal was not very 
far from here. This gave me some encouragement 
for good games might not be difficult to get there. 
We had heard a lot about Nepalese tigers. 


The dak-bungalow though very poor in appear- 
ance had a good stock of crockery, Bilash at any 
rate was over-joyed at the sight of the kettle and 
the tea-set and expressed the desire for a steam- 
ing cup. The Chowkidar was the only helping hand 
for my servant to get some water boiled with which 
Bilash gleefully made tea for himself and Salil. Being 
disinterested in tea my pleasure was to see them 
happy. 


Personal inspection of the jungle by us was the 
main thing now. The forest guard who was already 
informed came with his attendants. These people are 
an enthusiastic lot, able to pick up spots where games 
are available and get very excited to see them 
bagged. When they talk about animals, they become 
absolutely inspired so to say. Another reason why they 


feel so happy is that when they accompany parties 
like ours they have the prospects of good food in 
addition to handsome ‘baksheesh’, 

I started making a chart of our hunting expedi- 
tions .with guides, and a rough plan was made. We 
took rest for the night. 


Barly next morning these people were again 
with us. A few of them were sent to spot out places 
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for games. The leaders had come first, each having 
his own party. One would suggest — Oh, just at the 
foot of the Sal tree and that Haritaki tree where 
antelopes come to eat the Haritaki fruits, why not 
go there first? Another would say—Go first to that 
fig tree where bears come off and on. Bilash who 
was there always to find fault with Salil broke into 
a laughter and remarked: “Just the thing, just the 
thing! It was a foregone conclusion that with Salil 
among us a tiger would be a fig-flower (Dumurer 
Ful).” 

Another headman throwing his fist in the air 
by way of a challenge asserted that a bear was sure 
to make its appearance near the plum-shrub. 


The fourth man interrupted him saying that the 
creek near the jungle where a tiger killed a fellow 
year before last must also be taken into considera- 
tion. It was at that very place again where Atin 
Babu bagged one tiger and gave them lavish 
‘bakhsheesh’. 


Being a new-comer I did not know the topogra- 
phy, nor particulars about the hunting spots of that 
forest. I examined the various suggestions in con- 


sultation with a map of the forest I had with me 
and decided that I would personally inspect some 
of the spots before giving directions as to where the 
“bait” should be placed. 


I set out with the gun in hand. My companions 
were three “jungle-masters” i.e. experts who could 
show the way in the forest. Their men had already 
been sent to all corners with special instructions to 
procure baits. We entered into the depth of the forest. 


CAUTIOUS STEPS 


We proceeded with very cautious steps maintain- 
ing perfect silence. Consulting the map was indis- 
pensable for selection of the spot where a bait should 
be placed. The guides were not of one mind and that 
was a problem to me. Without relying on them I 
myself made a rough plan of the strategic points and 
calculated as to the number of baits that would meet 
the requirements. The day had far advanced and so 
we returned to the dak-bungalow, 


Only three baits were procured and that too at 
an unreasonable price. But necessity knows no law. I 
drank a glass of water and asked Salil if there was 
any fresh development about their friendly feud. 1 
was disappointed. Salil had not a word to say against 
Bilash and showed no sign of excitement either. On 
the contrary, with a calm unusual to him he said, 
“Don’t you see we have signed a truce and are 
spending our time with the young buffaloes.” 


In the afternoon we again went to the forest. 
Under my instruction two baits were sent to two 
spots and the third I placed myself after a good deal 
of calculation. 

The first news that reached me early next 
morning was that the .three “baits” were alive. 

Ah me, what a luck! 


One of the parties on returning with the baits 
told a rather curious story. They: said that a tiger 
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had definitely come as close as only six or seven 
cubits from the bait but did not touch it. A 

Certainly it was a matter deserving serious 
thought. I wondered if the tiger had turned into a 
Sadhu! Bilash gave a jump and took the dust fro n | 
Salil’s feet and before I could realise what was hap- 
pening begged of Salil in all humility to give him some - 
more “holy dust” with the comment who else was” 


a more auspicious person? Is not this the fourth . 
instance where we fail? | 


Brilliantly responding, Salil granted the praye r é 
and Bilash actually had the benedictory dust on his 
devoted head. E 


In the meantime the guides were indulging 
all manner of speculations and invented incredible - 
stories. hé 


But what was it that made the tiger behave this 

way? I was puzzled at first. Then I thought possibly 
because of its inflated superiority-complex it was too 
proud to touch & captive animal. AJ 


MIXED FEELINGS 


On enquiry, it was gathered that the tiger's foc bud 
prints were very big in size but where was he? I 
had mixed feelings of joy and sorrow, joy bece se 
the tiger had come so near the bait and sorrow | 
because it did not care to touch it. E 

Ful five days passed in vain. On the sixth the 
tiger reappeared and made its exit, leaving the yait - 
as it was. k 































There was a stretch of tiger grass in the Terai 
of the hills and once the tiger could get into IU 
during the day, it was rather difficult to attempt à 
Beat. One day, it was noticed that after slaying he 
bait the beast had disappeared into the tiger grass 
along with the prey. So I failed to get at it. — M 


Bilash, accustomed to luxurious way of living, Was 
resting on a soft bed, He now sat up and gave vent. 
to his feeling of disgust. He cried: “It is extremely 


tiresome — that damned beast has exasperated us." . 


Retorted Salil: “You of all persons lazily ro ng 
on the soft milk-white bed feel tired! What would. 
happen if you were in the jungle?" ie 


Only six days were left for us after which we 
were to leave the place unless a fresh permit was 
secured. I was not the man to give way so easily with- 
out an encounter with that game-kilier. ^ el 

` Along the fire-line of the forest, where the tiger 
made his appearance but refused to touch the bait, 
I selected a place on a higher level near the junction 
of the creek and the fire-line and a young buffa lo 
was tied up. A fire-line is a clear length in the forest 
made by cutting down the trees so that if fire breaks 
out in one part of the forest, the other part may be 
saved. This line went up to the creek, About 20 yards 
away from the bait a platform was built on a tree 
and camouflaged with leaves and branches. Now our 
duty was to take our position on the platform in the 
evening, driving the attacking mosquitoes throughout 
the night and return at day-break. Four days pas sed 
in this way. i 


DISMAL SITUATION | E 


My usual optimism began to glve way to despa. 
Bilash’s discomfort knew no bounds and his conti 
nuous teasing made Salil's life rable. In th 
midst of this dismal situation only the guides ce} 
on holding up rosy pictures before us. But I coul 
not lose sight of the fact that we would have to pac 
off after two days. Only two days! cm 

That evening before starting for the forest. 
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young buffalo was jet-black, only the head was 
_ almost milk-white. Lest the contrast of white and 
- black should confound the tiger, we painted the 
" head grey as far as we could. 

c — We went to the platform a bit earlier. The guide 
- was with me as usual. Darkness gradually crept over 
= us. Not even the drone of a cricket could be heard; 
-. an endless silence pervaded the whole forest; the air 
— was still and there was no sign of any movement 
_ anywhere. The crescent moon of the Astami night 


_ appeared to mock at me. 

— . I seated myself facing the bait, waited and 
— waited. Suddenly in that pallid moon-light something 
_ seemed to be moving. Wide awake I cast my search- 
- ing glance all round but nothing could be seen. 


_ Tigers are very cautious, their habit is to proceed 
| a circuitous way, stealthily, without giving any 
- indication of its approach. But what was it there! 
— My heart gave a bound. In a few moments some- 
- thing was noticed coming up in zigzag way. It 
_ vanished where the trees cast their shades and then 
- it came to view again! Well no more proof was needed 
- and all speculations were set at rest. It was the very 
— tiger we were after. A hunter must try to know the 
- psychology of this particular type of tiger. So, as far 
< as possible under the circumstances, I closely watched 
_ its movement. 
_  . Now the tiger could be seen quite distinctly. 


"It came straight along the fire-line and went 
| down the creek. Then it became invisible behind «a 
bush. After a few minutes, I heard the splashing 
. sound in the water which meant that the tiger was 
^€ z the creek and would soon come up this 
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_ ROAR SILENCED FOR GOOD 


Tnm The tiger's attention was in the direction of the 
“bait and the young buffalo was watching him with 
pric zed ears, remained calm and made no noise. 

___ Now the tiger came closer. The stripes on its 
"body were noticeable. It cast a fierce glance at the 
bait, seemed to be musing for a while and then 
raised its tail swinging in the air and soon started 
‘valiantly beating it up against the ground. Translated 
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into human language it would mean "Poor fellow.— 
the buffalo — you are already worse than dead”, 

It moved around the bait in a semi-circle and 
“slowly advanited towards our covered platform. From 
dts high and mighty attitude it seemed as if the 
animal held in contempt the rest of God's creation. 


_ "The arrogant tiger was right in front of me, In 
.& situation like this one must be braver and more 
determined. The moment of glorious realisation Was 
ery near. An electric current seemed to pass through 


mj whole being. I clasped the rifle on my breast and 
the moment the guide focussed the light I pulled the 
‘trigger. It went off. 

F . The terrible roar coming from the depths of the 
ni tiger’s heart was hushed into silence for all 
ime. The one-time valiant lay prostrate before me. 
X fired a second shot but it was not necessary. 
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.. did some painting over the body of the balt, The - 


(8 de. My only anxiety was how to receive the good 
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into the gun-shot wound in its stomach and so great 
must have been the pain that the panther fell back 
gasping with agony. This was my opportunity and 
seizing the rifle from Lassoo I wrenched open the 
bolt, driving a cartridge into the chamber and 
with my almost paralyzed fingers presented the rifle 
in the direction of the panther and pulled the trig- 
ger. A good woman's prayers and a good woman's 
love must have been my salvation that day, for the 
bullet crashed into the panther’s body, hurling it to 
the ground and I incontinently fainted. I must have 
regained consciousness in a few minutes for when I 
came to, I discovered Lassoo using the barrel of my 
rifle in an attempt to force open the panther’s jaws 
where in its death struggles it had bitten through the 
calf of my leg. Once. free I wasted no time in getting 
out of that cave, but so weak had I become that 
Lassoo had to partially drag and partially carry me 
out, Once in the open a cup of coffee from my flask 
helped to revive me and tearing strips from Lassoo's 


turban I bound up my wounds as best I could and 
the men practically carried me back to the car. 


NIGHTMARE JOURNEY 


“You can now imagine the quandary I was in. 
Once the excitement had died down, reaction set in 
and I was trembling all over. My shoulder and right 
hand were lacerated and crippled and to make mat- 
ters worse, blood from a scalp wound where the 
panther's claws had inflicted a nasty cut on my 
head, kept seeping down my forehead and enter- 
ing my eyes, In this state I was obliged to drive. my 
car down a country road, through ditches and nul- 
lahs and round fallen logs, a distance of seven miles 
to the main road. How I ever completed that night- 
mare journey I have no idea. I must have blacked- 
out on several occasions for when I came to my sen- 
Ses, it was to find Lassoo clinging desperately to the 
steering wheel to prevent me from going off the 
road. However, at last we made it and arriving at 
Kunchinala I drove to the only dispensary the 
town boasted, Here I was patched up, the meagre 
resources of this dispensary being wholly inadequate 
for the job, and returned to the car for the thirty- 
mile drive to Baripada. 


"But here I came up against a real obstacle. The 
Doctor would not hear of it. ‘Mr. Upshon,’ he ex- 
claimed, *you are in a state of shock. You have lost 
a lot of blood and you are physically unfit to under- 
take a 30-mile drive. If you insist on going I will not 
be responsible for your life. Wait here and I will 
make other arrangements to have you driven in.’ 


“An old Sikh driver who happened to be at Kun- 
chinala at the time awaiting some minor repairs to 
his truck, came up just at this time and hearing the 
argument, very sportingly offered to drive the car 
into Baripada. | 


“At the Baripada Hospital] 1 received expert 
attention and sixteen stitches, Four hours later I was 
back at my bungalow at Betnoti, where my wife, al- 
though considerably upset when she heard of my 
narrow escape, promptly had me removed to the 
Railway Hospital at Kharagpur, from where I re- 
turned e weeks later, perfectly cured. 


"That panther's skin now hangs in the place of 
honour in my hall and whenever I look at it I am 
filled with a deep sense of respect for a very brave 
animal who gallantly defended his home and his life 
against a weaker but far better equipped foe." 
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(Continued From Page 28) 


requirements of 600 million yards (approx) on this 
basis, total production of mill cloth in West Bengal 
at present is 260 million yards. Handloom production 
may be estimated at about 120 million yards of cloth. 

The aim of planning should be to maximise the 
proportion of the total requirements that is met by 
indigenous production. In view of the shortage of 
foreign exchange, reliance will have to be placed on 
the handloom sector to contribute to the increased 
production. The handlooms Should be assured of re- 
gular supply of yarn, and there should be a central 
marketing organisation, Small scale production in 
cottage industries, to be successful, should be sup- 
plemented by large scale purchase and marketing 
organisation. The development of the handloom 
industry on this básis will help to a significant extent 
in the solution of the problems of unemployment and 
refugee rehabilitation. Set ails 

-It is necessary, as Shri Morarji Desai, Union 
Minister for Commerce and Industry, told the Tex- 
tile Conference held in New Delhi on July 14, to con- 
sider the different sectors of the textile industry in 
an integrated manner. I may draw attention to the 
pertinent remarks he made in this connection. 
He told the conference: 

“The handloom industry, which is the biggest 
employer today, has got to be protected and deve- 
loped to the maximum possible extent. The Ambar 
Charkha and hand-spinning wheel have great 
potentialities in the existing social structure of 
our country. It must be given not only the bless- 
ings of all of us in the country, but also positive 
promotional assistance so as to give this decen- 
tralised sector an unfettered scope for development. 
While this Policy is being effectively implemented 
I can assure you that the organised sector, namely 
your industry, will continuously go forward.” 

The textile industry in the State may draw 
comfort from the assurance contained in the . last 
sentence. The industry can reasonably claim that 
it should be permitted to expand production so as to 
meet the gap in requirements, which will still be left 
after making full allowance for increased handloom 
production. The claims can be effectively put forward 
if the plans for expansion are co-ordinated with the 
programme for the handloom sector, 


SLUM CLEARANCE 


As regards housing, sium clearance in the Cal- 
cutta City and its environs claims top priority. Ex- 
cept in areas devastated by floods, rural housing does 
not have the same urgency and may be dealt with as 
part of the community project activities. 


The average density of population in the whole 
State is 806 per square mile. The population density 
is 670 per square mile in rural areas and 13,632 in 
urban areas. For Calcutta the figure is 88,953 per 
square mile. In the built-in areas it is as much as 
370 per acre. 


In the course of his Budget speech last June, Dr. 
B. C. Roy told the West Bengal Assembly: : 


“The State is feeling the strain. of the severe 
density of its population, The municipal area of 
Calcutta has by far the highest density of popula- 
tion in the whole world. The density is 88,953 per 
square mile, as against 13,463 of Bombay munici- 
pal area and 30,139 of Delhi municipal area. The 
density per acre is 139 in Calcutta municipal area, 
47 in Delhi municipal area and 21 in Bombay 
municipal area. It has been calculated in the 
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WEST BENGAL _ 


last census report that considering only the bu 
area, the density in Calcutta rises to 370 perso 
per acre". E ARA 
These figures give an indication of the urget 
of the problem of slum clearance in Calcutta, whic 
can claim priority in the Schemes of slum clearane 
for which the Second Five Year Plan has provider 
Rs. 20 crores. | Lor 
. Replacement of slums in Calcutta by jecen 
habitations will be the single great step by whic 
Government could convince people of the genuinenei 
of its concern for the underprivileged. The probler 
bristles with many difficulties of great complexit; 
Apart from the financial cost, there is the proble 
of sites, of building material, of employment facil 
ties for bustee dwellers and the problem of the vest 
ed interests that are deeply entrenched in the slu 
areas. In view of the high density of popula 
multi-storeyed tenements appear to be is 
means of providing adequate living space to the ci 
zens of Calcutta. But such costly tenements, built f: 
away from the areas where the bustee dwellers ea 
their living, will not meet their requirements, O 
— point should be borne in mind in this co 
ex 5 


RESETTLING OF OCCUPANTS 


No programme of slum clearance will meet tl 
desired result, unless the occupants of the slums 2! 
resettled near the places where they work. As suf 
cient land is not available in the busy areas o |t 
city, the programme of slum clearance should be 6 
ordinated with a programme for the dispersal ¢ 
the Government establishments and other big ins 
tutions, which between them provide emplc ymer 


- 


directly or indirectly, to a large number of person 


The dispersal of offices wil! make it practicable | 
resettle the present occupants of the slums in tk 
outlying areas of the city where land may be ava 
able at cheaper rates. The programme is too vast al 
complicated to yield to compartmental measures. 11 
programmes for housing and slum clearance mi st t 
co-ordinated with the programmes for provision 
employment. — OE 

A recent survey has shown that 1,392,800 fam 
lies comprising 5,31,500 persons live in the $9! 
bustees of Calcutta. A complete programme of šlu 
clearance and resettlement of the bustee dwellers 
decent habitations, it is estimated, will involve € 
penditure of over Rs. 65 crores, The total ar 10u 
provided in the Second Five Year Plan for sh 
clearance in all cities in India is Rs. 20 crores, I 
wide disparity between the available resources al 
the cost of replacing slum dwellin y pucca strt 
tures indicates the need for adopting  short-ter 
measures for affording immediate relief to t 
inhabitants of the bustees, The vested interests th 
have grown up in the bustees Will have to be d 
lodged. Government may take over the bustees fre 
their present owners and provide the minimi 
amenities of sanitation and water supply which 4 
lacking in most cases. This will afford some me 
sure of immediate relief to the inhabitants and cau 
least disturbance. In course of time, as resoure 
become available, they can be provided with bet 
dwellings. : Em 


STAGGERING UNEMPLOYMENT E 


The success of any programme for the impre 
ment of living conditions is limked up with the SO 
tion of the problem of unemployment. The extent 
unemployment in the country has been varion 
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A estimated but all investigators agree that it is of vast 
dimensions. Recently it was reported that, in res- 
ponse to an advertisement for 1500 clerical posts of 









received from 54,000 candidates, That gives an in- 


Fe dication of the seriousness of the problem. 


ks According to a survey carried out by the State 
Statistical Bureau, 40 per cent of middle class fami- 
lies in the Calcutta Industrial area and 22 per cent 
of the workers families had one or more unemploy- 
ed persons. In the Industrial area, there were 
d ,94,500 employment seekers, which is 13 per cent 
of the total number of persons belonging to the em- 
p oyable age group (16-60), Among the employment 
‘se ekers were 30,800 Matriculates and 15,300 women. 
In the Calcutta city, 14 per cent of the employable 
ag e group numbering 2,57,300 were unemployed of 
whom. 65,400 were Matriculates. 


er The employment exchange figures also tell the 
‘same story. The total number of the unemployed in 
the State is estimated at over 16 lakhs, The Second 
P ve Year Plan aims to create 8 million new jobs of 


which 2.5 lakhs will be in West Bengal. 
ka . While the number of the unemployed is thus 
very large, it is also stated that suitable candidates 
are not available for the jobs which do exist. In his 
address to the National Council for Training in Vo- 
cational Trades, which met in New Delhi on July 30, 
Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, the Labour Minister, drew 
attention to this curious situation confronting the 
country. While there were large numbers who had 
registered themselves as unemployed, there 
were at the same time many jobs 
calling for a variety of skills, which remained vacant 
because of shortage of suitable personnel, This gap 
hed been increasing, he said. Dr. J. C. Ghosh has 
also drawn attention to the same problem, in his 
address to the panel on education of the Planning 
Commission which held its second meeting at Poona 
on July 15. The existing condition in India, he said, 
revealed the pitiable condition of 5.7 lakhs of post- 
Matrieulates searching for jobs which did not exist, 
but not trained for jobs which existed. A thorough 
'emodelling of the educational system at the secon- 
dary level on the pattern of the U.S.S.R. and Japan 
was, therefore, called for and numerous experiments 
on a pilot scale should be carried out in each State 
iring the Second Plan period so that a pattern could 
be evolved which the country could develop with 
confidence in the Third Plan period. 


TACKLING fHE PROBLEM 

—  Remodelling of the system of education will 
jecome effective only at the end of the Third Plan. 
1 the meantime there is need for an employment 
rvice which will maintain continuous survey of 
iployment opportunities and coordinate schemes 
vocational] training. The employment exchanges, 
hich hitherto were under the Centre, have been 
‘urned over to the States. The State Government 
mus has an opportunity to create an employment 
iervice which, in addition to notifying vacancies, wiil 


AL 
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also advise the candicates and help them to acquire . 


the requisite training. 


— The problem of middle-class unemployment can 
be tackled if it is successfully co-ordinated with the 
programme of rural development and social welfare 
ander the Community Development projects. Up to 
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the end of April 1957, 15,190 villages with a total po- 


pulation of over 80 lakhs had been covered by com- 
munity development and National Extension Service 
blocks. At present there are 113 C.D. and NES. 
blocks and it is proposed to open another 343 blocks 
by end of 1961 when the entire State will be covered. 


The development of small scale industries in 
the Community Development areas alone can provide 
the economic foundation of social welfare. As I have 
mentioned earlier in connection with handloom in- 
dustry, small scale operation of the industries, in 
cottage sized units should be supplemented by large- 
scale organisation to deal with purchase of raw ma- 
terials, their distribution and the marketing of the 


finished products, Such an organisation will pro- 
vide suitable employment opportunities to large 
numbers of the educated unemployed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The extension of education and public health 
schemes should also be co-ordinated with Commu- 
nity Development. As far as medical relief is con- 
cerned, West Bengal is comparatively well placed in 
respect of the number of trained doctors, hospitals 
and beds. The number of doctors per 10,000 popula- 
tion is 16.7 in urban areas and 3.5 in rural areas. 
There are 405 dispensaries and hospitals and 14,002 
beds in urban areas, and 1291 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries and 9500 hospital beds serving rural areas. 
Medical facilities are available in 96.5 per cent of 
the Thanas in urban areas and 91 per cent in rural 
areas. On this basis it should be possible to establish 
a National Medical Service to cover the entire State. 
But while the number of doctors is adequate, there 
is great shortage of other categories of medical 
Workers, especially of nurses and midwives. Suitable 
arrangements Should be made to impart necessary 
training to the dais in the villages, in order to enable 
them to render competent assistance in maternity 
cases. The aim should be to have a trained midwife 
in every village as part of the rural medical service. 


Economic development in India is a race with 
the population. The importance of family planning 
has been recognised by the Planning Commission. 
The organisation of rural medical service will make 
it practicable to establish family planning centres in 
each village. 


ERADICATION OF BEGGARY 


Along with schemes of long-term significance, 
it will also be necessary to take up programmes for 


rendering immediate relief to the destitute and dis-: 


abled, and the victims of social injustice, Eradica- 
tion of beggary, which is a blot on our Civilisation, 
should claim priority in any programme for social 
welfare. With determined effort beggary can be 
totally abolished even with our present resources, 
It will not be necessary to wait for the completion of 
the Plan projects to deal with this evil. 


In the whole of India it is estimated that there 
are two million blind, one million mentally ill per- 
sons, 1.2 million beggars and 200,000 deaf ‘mutes. 
According to the 1951 census, beggars constitute 0.14 
per cent of the total population of India. The per- 
centage for West Bengal is 0.17 per cent. About 30 
per cent of the peggars are found in urban areas. 
Legislation should be enacted banning beggary 
throughout the State. All beggars should be rounded 
up; the disabled should be maintained in homes, and 
the able-bodied provided with employment in insti- 


tutions. The necessary resources can be found by 
directing private charity towards institutional chan- 
nels. 

Along with abolition of beggary, measures 
should also be taken to provide for the old and in- 
firm, the orphans, and to relieve the exploitation in- 
volved in certain forms of manual labour like rick- 
shaw pulling and handcarts. 


The Government of U.P. have introduced a 
scheme of old-age pensions for persons oVer seventy 
who are in indigent circumstances, and made a pro- 
vision of Rs, 25 lakhs for the purpose in the current 
years budget. Even as a gesture, it is valuable, for 
it gives an assurance to the mass of workers of the 
Government's interest in their welfare. The possibi- 
lity of introducing à more broadbased scheme, per- 
haps on a partially contributory basis, deserves exa- 


mination, and Government should make immediate | 


arrangements to draw up the blue print for old-age 
pensions in the State. 


As regards rickshaw pullers and handcart pul- 
lers, the use of human labour for haulage is distaste- 
ful but is perhaps unavoidable. Abolition of hand- 
carts and rickshaws, by law, will only aggravate the 
problem of unemployment, But it should be possible 
to eliminate the element of exploitation involved in 
this form of labour. Very few of the persons engaged 


Jin these occupations own their own vehicles, which 


they hire at high rates from their owners. A good 
part of their day's earnings has to be paid as hire to 
the owner of the vehicle. Government may, as a first 
step, nationalise handcarts and rickshaws, and gra- 
dually take measures for their replacement by other 


forms of transport and for the provision of alterna- 


tive employment to the persons now engaged in 
these occupations. If that is done, it will at least be 
possible to ensure that the workers get a fair share 
of the fruits of their toll, 


DESTITUTE WOMEN 


Along with abolition of beggary, provision 
should also be made to take care of waifs and strays 
and the orphans, and destitute women, and to pre- 


vent them from falling into the hands of unscrupu- 


lous gangs. Homes for destitute women and children 
should be controlled by & committee of respectable 
women of good economic and social status, in order 
to prevent possibility of the abuses which, from time 
to time, are alleged agalnst such institutions, Condi- 
tions regarding economic and social status may be 
insisted upon for membership of the licensing com- 
mittee controlling these institutions. 


It should be possible to mobilise voluntary 
effort for these purposes by appealing to the social 
conscience of the better off classes of society. Volun- 
tary efforts should also be mobilised for a campaign 
for social education and eradication of illiteracy. 
Students may be organised to visit villages during 


— the holidays to carry on the campaign. 


For these and other honorary works like that of 
special magistrates, honorary magistrates, etc., 
plenty of men and women of status will be available 
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if the proper approach is made, But it will be nec 
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sary to arouse the enthusiasm of the le and 
convince them that something worth while is being 
attempted to make this country a better place to live 


in. This should not be regarded as a party affair. —— 


The resettlement of displaced persons is a very 
big problem in itself, which, it has now been acknow- 
ledged, cannot be satisfactorily solved at the S ate 
level. Therefore I have not included it in the scope 
of this article, But it is necessary to keep in mind . 
that no lasting progress will be possible in our 
efforts to reach the Welfare State, until and unless 
the task of resettlement of the displaced persons 
from East Bengal is successfully accomplished. — 


PLANNING AT STATE LEVEL. 
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will be integrated with that of the Central Body. In- 


order to arouse the enthusiasm of the people and to 
enlist their active co-operation, Planning i 
start at the base in the villages, thanas and districts 

and co-ordinated at the higher levels with the lans 

for other areas. On this reasoning, there should be 
a planning board not only for Bengal, but for ever: p 
State in the Union. It will be a mistake to think that 
this will encourage a limited, parochial outlook in. 
economic matters. On the other hand, there is no 

other way of eo-ordinating economic development of 

a vast area like India to the mutual advantage ol 
the several distinct economic regions. I may als 
point out in this connexion that centralisation of 
planning has not prevented the growth of fissiparc v 8 
tendencies and agitations over economie issues. Too 
much of centralisation absolves the units of resp n= 
sibility on the one hand, and on the other prov "s. 
a fertile field for the cultivation of grievances. The 


R ^ 


appointment of planning bodies at State level does | 
not mean that each State will reach out for self- 
sufficiency. The main function of these bodies will be 
to take stock of local resources and requirements and 
to ensure that requirements are equated to supplies, 
either produced locally or obtained from other 
States, The existence of State Boards will help to 
avoid the co-existence of surplus in one area and fa- 
mine in another, and create the optimum condit on s 
for national development, To take a homely analc zy, 
if each householder keeps the street in front of t is 
house clean, (of course without dumping the refuse 
on to the neighbour’s door step) the whole city could 
be kept neat and spotless without any special effort 
on the part of the Corporation, What is required is 
to create the attitude for co-operative effort. d 


The establishment of a Welfare State amd  evex 
the first steps in that direction, will require the « y M 
certed efforts of the entire population at al ?Veis. 
And I hope that the co-operation will be fo theomt 1g 
in abundant measure, if Dr. B. C. Roy will take th 
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lead and chalk out a vrogramme of social better 
ment, — l | | k X D 
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Choudhury Roy & Co. Private Ltd.. 
P.49, B. K. Paul Avenue, Calcutta-5. 


INDIA LIVED 


and still lives in the villages. Time was 
when these were self-sufficient in their 
needs but long foreign rule left them ruin- 
ed. So the father of the nation stood for 
` Decentralisation”’ and “‘Village up- 
lift". Manindra Mills is humbly follow- 
Ing bi exhortation and doing yeoman 
service in Cossimbazar, where its factory 


is situated. This is an area of economic 


depression, teeming with hordes of un- 
employed and East Bengal Refugees. 
Manindra Mills not only produces cloths 


at popular prices but also has made pro- 


vision for many. 


Managing Agents 


. Mills — Cossimbazar, Murshidabad Dist 
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ITHIN the next few weeks, 

"Bengal Textile Mills" will go 
into production! Finishing touches 
are being put to its modern facto 
ry, which will produce quality: yarn 
to feed the country's Powerloom, 
Handloom and Hosiery industries. 


Situated at Cossimbazar in Murshi- 
dabad Dist. in an area of West Bengal 
where people, including a large num- 
ber of East Bengal refugees, are in 
great distress as they ha ve no 
means of earning a living, "Bengal 
Textile" will do yeoman service to 
the country. 
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Managing Agents 


D. N, CHOUDHURY & CO. PRIVATE LTD. 
P. 49, B. K. Paul Avenue, Calcutta-5. 
Mills — Cossimbazar Murshidabad Dist 
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. EXHIBITION IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 


FTER the attainment of freedom 
many a scientist, artist, leader of 
thought and culture and tourist 
interested in Indian spiritual cul- 
ture and natural beauty visited 
India, During their visits they did 
not fail to go round India's 
most ancient and the largest 
Botanic Garden. The writer dur- 
ing his tenure of service as the Superintendent of 
the Indian Botanic Garden, Caleutta, came in touch 
with many famous academicians of U.S.S.R., Presi- 
dent, Academy of Arts, trade agents and other 
personalities from Russia when they visited the 
Botanic Garden. Stories of the fast development 1n 
this what was then generally eonsidered a forbidden 
land or the land of the so-called iron curtain, roused 
in my mind a keen interest in this country and the 
people of the great land of Soviet Russia. Towards 
the end of July in 1954, I heard to my great joy 8 
rumour that I might be invited to Russia as a re- 
presentative of India to see the famous All-Union 
Agricultural Exhibition in U.S.S.R. The rumour 
came to be true and definite information reached me 
when I was at the plantations of the Medicinal 
Plants at Rongo at an elevation of 4,000 ft. border- 
ing Bhutan hills during the end of the month of 
July. Here for days together incessant downpours 
created havoc in the foothill region of the eastern 
Terai. Little rivulets, mountain streams, and tiny 
water-sheds swelled up. Hill-sides tumbled down 
uprooting trees and shrubs and carrying masses of 
debris down hill and choking up the river beds and 
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P. 
thereby caused unprecedented floods everywhere. 
Rushing water of the roaring current washed away 
villages after villages. When I came down a 
reached the foothills, I found that the hanging bridge 
across Murti river suspended at a height of about 
30 ft. could only be traced by a few wires at one 
end. I had to wade through the quagmire and flood: 
ed pathways of the dense Kumani reserve forests 
crossed over sinking bridges and caught a plane at 
Grassmare and reached Calcutta on the ist 0 
August, 1954. A trunk call from Delhi informed me 
that necessary arrangements had been made wi 

the State Government for my visit to U.S.S.R. as 
member of four-man delegation to _ the All-Union 
Agricultural Exhibition in U.S.S.R. The party cons 
sisted of Shri M. V. Krishnappa, Deputy Minister for 
Food & Agriculture, Government of India (Leader), 
Shri R. P. Rawat, Deputy Minister for Agriculture 
Government of Uttar Pradesh, Dr. S. M. Sikka, | 
of the Division of Botany, Indian Agricultural Re- 
search Institute, New Delhi, and myself. Passport 
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with Visa for U.S.S.R. from the Russian Embassy in 
Delhi, vaccination, travellers' cheques, etc. were all 
arranged promptly by the Government of India. 
Armed with President's letter of introduction and our 
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great Prime Minister’s instructions to our leader, we 
four left Bombay on the 8th of August, 1954, after- 
noon for U.S.S.R. in a luxurious plane of Air-India 
International en-route to London. But we were to 
get down at Rome via Cairo to resume our journey 
by a Swiss plane and then to be picked up at Prague 
by a Russian plane to Moscow. 


RIGHT ROYAL RECEPTION 


Many interesting experlences we had while un- 
dergoing custom formalities during our air travel 
from Cairo to MoscoW, particularly at Luvov on the 
border of the Russian territory. We passed through 
Zurich, Praha, Moscow, Luvov and Kiev. At Kiev 
we had a right royal reception by the Russian offi- 
cials of the Agriculture Department, although we 
nearly starved while we left Praha without having 
anything to eat and drink in the plane upto about 
1-30 P.M. Nevertheless, we enjoyed rice, chicken 
curry, delicious fruits and wine from grapes. The 
food is more or less similar to Indian preparation. 
There was also the same spontaneous hospitality. 
Large bouquets were also presented to us all. At 


Prague we stayed at Hotel Alcicorn and found it 


very expensive. At Zurich we had wonderful panora- 
mic aerial view of the snow-capped peaks of the Alps 
and blue water of the lakes here and there. Zurich 
appeared to be one of the finest towns. Almost every 
house was decorated with flowers neatly arranged 
on the verandahs, balconies, and, in fact, all nooks 
and corners had a patch of colour and it appeared as 
if the whole town was in a wedding mood. 


IN MOSCOW 


We reached Moscow at 4-00 P.M. on the 11th 
August, 1954, and were accommodated in a beauti- 
ful hotel — Hotel Metropole. Subsequently, we were 
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Pavilion of Ukrainian S. S. R. i 
shifted to National Hotel. We were all State guests 
during our stay in Russia. Two interpreters — Miss 
Luba and Miss Lida attended us all the time. The 
latter came to India during Baroda Science Congress 
and called on me at the Botanic Garden with a 
of the Russian botanists and forest officers. Com- 
rade Nicholii, an official of the Agricultura] Depart- 
ment, always looked after our comfort and made all 
arrangements for visiting the different sections of 
the exhibition and other places. During our stay in 
Moscow for eight days all of us were extremely busy 
in visiting the different sections of the Agricultural 
Exhibition and taking notes of every detail, Our 
leader Mr. M. V. Krishnappa and Mr. R. P. Rawat 
were busy in studying details of the organisation and 
working of the Kolkhoz, mechanised agriculture, 
agricultural inmplements and the social aspect of 
the life of men and women of Russia, Dr. Sikka 
and myself were busy in studying agricultural and 
botanical aspects of the exhibition. Dr. Sikka 

the author had a very instructive and amusing € ex- 
perience during our long discussion with the great 
Comrade Lysinko—Russia’s modern plant wizard. ES 
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EXHIBITION SO VAST & ARTISTIC 4 








The All-Union Agricultural Exhibition in U.S.S.R- 
is so vast that if one has to study it properly it 
would take at least one month, Innumerable exhibits 
in large quantities in each section were arrang 
artistically showing their gradual evolution and «d 
tainment of the best results in the improvement OF 
the cereals, agricultural products including fruits, 
and vegetables ete, The agricultural exhibition is 
the permanent exhibition of U.S.S.R. meant for 
demonstrating achievements of socialist agriculture, 
the might of the Kolkhoz system, and the unbreak 
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ible alliance of the working class and the Kolkhoz 
easantry, but, at the same time, to serve as an 


effective means of popularizing and inculcating the 
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innovators in Kolkhoz and State-farm eco- 
ay. The entire architectura] aspects of the exhibi- 


gan tie endeavour reflects great credit to the Russian 
xperts on the highest form of architecture in the 


E 


construction of the various buildings, laying out of 
the roads, gardens, fountains, fruit gardens, vege- 
able gardens, animal sheds, and so on and so forth. 
t is really a marvellous achievement of human 
i id eavour in the modern days. Within the boundary 
of the exhibition a panoramic beauty is presented 
vith artistic water-areas, fountains, lakes, etc, cover- 
ig ar area of about 20 to 30 acres. There are 307 


ivilions connected with miles and miles long 


ghalt roads, gravel roads, path-ways, lanes, trolley- 
$ lines along the boundary, and every possible 
"rangement has been made for easy movement of 
ery vehicle without causing any congestion or 
owd. Accommodation for about one hundred thou- 
and visitors and free and comfortable movements 
or men, women and children have been made. When 
visitor passes through the main entrance, he can- 
ot but be amazed with the magnificent architectural 
hd decorating schemes displayed in full harmony 
ith the massive structures of the different pavilions 
f the different States of Russia. The sculpture of 
Strong, healthy and beautiful tractor driver and 2 
olkhoz woman holding overhead a sheaf of golden 
heat, is a significant embodiment of the creative 
our of the socialist agricultural workers. 


RECTION COSTS RS. 50 CRORES 


— This is the third agricultural exhibition in 
S.S.R. during the Communist Party's regime. The 
onstruction of the exhibition started in 1950 and 
as completed in 1954. It took more than three 
ars to bring it into its proper form. The cost for 
€ erection of this exhibition is 485 million roubles 
Trouble = Rs. 1/3/-), that is about 500 million 
ipees. The total area of exhibition covers about 
11.497 acres of land. 76 pavilions designed by 
ominent Soviet architects were artistically laid out 
four main sections, namely, (i) the main pavilion 
nsisting of 16 Union Republics and 12 pavilions 
presenting different sections of Russian federa- 
ons; (ii) the plant-growing section where various 
‘ops were displayed; (iii) the live-stock section 
iere the activities of the expert breeders of cattle, 
ses, sheep, pigs, poultry and fur animals in ad- 
don to various wild lives were on show; and (iv) the 
st impressive was the mechanization and electri- 
ation of agriculture section with various models 
motor tractors. A large building, that is, ice- 
am house which was constructed and designed as 
! iu ze mountain covered with frozen ice provided 
autiful accommodation for the ice-cream lovers to 
oy delicious ice-cream, | 
EN cu i i 
0 FT. HIGH PAVILION 

The main pavilion with its colossal structure 
th about 350 ft. high minaret crowned with a 

ien star is the most elegant of all the pavilions 

ch can be seen from a distance of miles and miles 
ly and makes a deep impression in the minds of 
'one visiting the exhibition. Inside, the walls and 
els were nrofusely covered with paintings, sculp- 
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attainments of science and the experience of agri- 


lon was remodelled and reconstructed. Such a gi- 
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Pavilion of Mechanization and Electrification 
of Agriculture, Fragment of the main facade. 


tures, photographs, drawings of various types show- 
ing the gradual development of agriculture, diagrams, 
documents indicating the advancement in collective 
farming, mural paintings showing the human activi- 
ties, social customs and culture of various peoples of 
Russia. From almost ceiling to the floor full-sized 
Stalin and Lenin’s figures depicting their keen interest 
in the welfare of the Nation are painted in the most 
inspiring lively manner. One entering in such-a 
pavilion feels as if men and women were actually 
talking with each other. 


_ In the central hall of the pavilion were depicted 
in magnificent paintings and relief work almost on all 
Sides the historical events in the life of the Nation 


. which makes a deep impression of the Soviet people 


struggling to attain peace and plenty for the hu- 
manity throughout the world. The figures given 
below indicate the approximate increase in produc- 
lion of milk, meat, grain, potatoes etc. in U.S.S:R. 


Milk «s: 5019020-27 26 4.3 million tons. 
1952-53 as 13.2 x is 

Grain — 1926-27 A> 10.3 million tons. 
1952-53 Es 40.4 2 * 

Meat ee 1920-21 ky? 2.4 million tons, 
1952-53 ix 5.0 is =! 

Potatoes .. 1926-27 P 3.0 million tons. 
1952-53 Ha 12:5 u A 

Breeding fishes from the flowing water repre- 


senting mountain currents gives a unique picture 
where the fishes are seen swimming freely in the 
blue flowing water. Increase of production of vari- 


ous kinds of edible fishes as shown in this section 
was most astounding. 


MOST PICTURESQUE SECTION 


The plant-growing section 1s unusually pictures- 
que. Here about 108.724 acres of land are occupied 
by 16 branch pavilions: Farming, Grain, Cotton, 
Flax and Hemp, Sugar Beets, Potatoes-and other 
Vegetables, Forestry, Water Economy, Oil-Bearing 
and Other Industrial Crops, Fruit-Growing, Garden- 
ing, Viticulture, Silk, Apiculture, Floriculture, Peat, 
and Hydrometeorology. Artificial cotton field of 


(Continued On Page 222), ouis 
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S the curtain rises on the scene 
Miss Namita Maitro, the  unpre- 
tentious heroine of this story, is 
seen. moving about among the 
pictures on display at the annual 
All India Exhibition of Arts and 
Crafts being held at the Museum. 
The place is literally bursting 
with bustling humanity—a hete- 
rogeneous crowd consisting of people of all ages and 
belonging to different strata of society. 


A slim, swarthy maiden of some,one score two 
summers, she has rather a longish face with an 
aquiline nose beneath two large, black pools for 
eyes. 


Of course to try to visualize the girl with any 
amount of precision from the scrappy details given 
above would, most probably, be for the readers an 
abortive attempt; but, then, most of them being 
more or less familiar with young Bengali girls with 
similar, if not identical, figures and features, the 
best they can do in the circumstance, is to pick up 
one out of their acquaintances who comes closest to 
the description. . | 


Namita looks jaded. 

Probably she has come to the exhibition 
straight from her place of employment, So the im- 
press left by the stress and strain of long hours of 
cheerless drudgery at the office desk is still marked- 
ly visible on her calm, sad face. 





She has besides an apparent air of distant | 


aloofness about her. As she flits about listlessly 





X 


By PHANI BHUSAN MAITRA 


A gripping story of love between a young 
man and a girl who were irresistibly drawn 


towards each other but the girl’s fear that 
marriage might break her invalid father's 
heart stood in the way of their union. 





among the superb specimens of exquisite art—paint- 2 
ings and sketches and etchings—and stands in- 
differently sometimes in front of a magnificent mas- . 
terpiece by some renowned artist, at others, a splen- B 
did achievement by a young aspirant as yet un- 
recognised and unknown to fame and fortune, not . 


one seems to arrest her eyes or arouse the least cu-  . 


riosity in her. Accordingly, though she carries in her . 
hand a catalogue she has purchased only a short .. 
while ago from the office for a couple of rupees, she 
hardly ever feels like opening it and turning, for . 
the better appreciation of a picture, to the explana-  . 
tory exposition of the exhibit given in it against its ^. 
number of entry. d 

By accident or by design two young men have - 
been, for some time, keeping her company. Wherever . 
she is, they are beside her or behind her, E: 

So, naturally, Namita cannot, for this G se - 


proximity of presence, willy-nilly, help hearing occas ' 
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Ukrain and cotton harvesting by mechanical means 
is a unique exhibit, 


On the demonstration plots of the Vegetable, 
_ Flower and Fruit Section there have been planted 

about two thousand sorts of grain, industrial, 
= vegetable and other crops. 


The Livestock Section has 79 pavilions. It covers 
. about 98.84 acres of land. All the productive breeds 
— of agricultural animals are gathered here. The 
. Exhibition has a demonstration arena for the four- 
_ footed inhabitants of this section. There are also 
- model livestock buildings and a model stock-breeding 
. and veterinary station. 


- _ À considerable part of the Exhibition is occupi- 
_ ed by the Section of Mechanization and Electrifica- 
. tion with its colossal pavilion, MTS model estate, 
. field-brigade camp, and other structures. On an area 
_ Of about 43.2425 acres the Mechanization has 41 
. structures, 


| THE RECREATION ZONE 


— Finally, there is the recreation zone with its 
| restaurants, cafes, tea-rooms, and its shops and 
_ entertainment pavilions covering in all about 67.9525 
| acres of land. It abounds in verdure, flower-beds, 
e picturesque nooks, and places of rest. 


É The pavilion has 9 vast halls, the central one 
_ being dedicated to the Constitution of the Soviet 
- Union. It is covered by a dome and is 31 metres 
- high. The frieze beneath the dome is adorned with 
_ the emblems of the Union Republics, The halls are 
finished in marble and are decorated with sculptures, 
bas-reliefs, and paintings. The best Soviet artists 
took part in decorating them, 


-—.. In the halls of the main Pavilion are shown the 
D transformations brought about by the Great 
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- October Socialist Revolution, the success of the So- 
. viet people in building socialism, and the struggle of 
_ the peoples of the U.S.S.R. for peace and for build- 
_ ing communism in their land, | 


K . Fountains in Central Square, the water reservoir 
in Mechanization Square, and the Wheat-Ear Foun- 
_ tain at the upper pond are important contributions 
_ to the Exhibition’s architecture. The Friendship of 


the Soviet Peoples Fountain and the Stone Flower 





"Fountain are real masterpieces, The former is 
situated in front of the main Pavilion. 

. Of its reservoir is 4,000 square metres, 
^in red granite, it is ornamented by the 
gilded bronze figures of 16 collective-farm girls 
resenting the 16 Republics of the Soviet Union. 
"The girls seem to be dancing in a ring round a colos- 
sal gold sheaf. Eight hundred streams beat from 
the fountain, and the water constantly changes its 
pattern and colour. 


A KINGDOM OF FLOWERS 


Rose, flaming red cannas, gladiolus, begonia, 
phlox, gillyflower, aster, and peony make the Exhi- 
bition look like a garden in full bloom. About five 
million flowers have been planted on the lawns of 
the parterre of squares and avenues. Rose varieties 
alone number 30,000 shrubs, and there are 500 stan- 
dard rose shrubs. A real kingdom of flowers ! And 
the flowers, with their-maghificent forms and deli- 
cate shades of colour, have been made to blend har- 
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VISIT TO SOVIET RUSSIA 
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moniously with the architecture of the pavilions and 
the other buildings. 

It is rightly concluded in the book on "U.S.S.R. 
Agricultural Exhibition —Moscow"——one copy of 
which was presented to each of us with a Souvenir 
of Russian gold watch and other presents, that “The 
permanent U.S.S.R. Agricultural Exhibition is an 
integral part of Moscow, the capital of our Mother- 
land. It reflects the political and economic might of 
the Soviet Union, the great progress made by agri- 
culture, . and the constantly improving cultural 
standards of the Soviet People, 

"The U.S.S.R. Agricultural Exhibition is a vivid 
example of the great friendship of the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R., of their great endeavour to consolidate 
the happiness of their Motherland, of their struggle 
for world peace." | 

We went to Leningrad by train and had glimpses 
of the agricultural villages from the train in the 
early morning. It is more or less like the vil- 
lages of other European countries. The pasture 
land for the cattle, the village homes, the 
dairy, the poultry, all are of the same type as one 
sees in Northern European countries. Fields for 
cultivation of wheat, rye, barley and other cereals, 
beat fields wherein men and women were seen at 
work, gave us the same impression as we had later 
on in Finland, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, Germany 
and England, 


LENINGRAD WONDERS 


In Leningrad we stayed in Hote] Astoria, During 
our two-day visit to Leningrad, we were taken round 
almost all the interesting places with the old and 
famous Leningrad Botanic Garden and its Herbari- 
um and the Botanical Institute, which 1s also the 
institute for the post-graduate teaching in Systema- 
tic Botany with 50 students. Peter's house, Czar's 
palace etc. are worth-visiting here. In the Czar's 
palace there is a vault underneath where we  were' 
admitted as special visitors and saw the unique col- 
lections of ornaments which are said to be as old as 
9,06,000 B.C. These were discovered from excavation 
i the Ural Zone, The ornaments worn by a rich 
lady in those days compare very well with the orna- 


— — used to be worn by our women folk in olden 
ays. 


The mausoleum containing bodies of Lenin and 
Stalin are preserved in their most natural state. The 
bodies laid down side by side on a high pedestal 
bordered with black marble cannot fail to make a 
deep and everlasting impression, and inspire respect 
and reverence in the minds of those who visit this 


Samadhi of the two great heroes of the Soviet 
people. x 


CORDIAL RECEPTION EVERYWHERE 


During our stay in Russia and other European 
countries we were cordially received. We felt that 
India has at last taken her rightful and honourable 
place in the comity of Nations. This has undoubted- 
ly been possible through our Prime: Minister Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru whose name was on the lips of all 
we met in Russia and other countries of Europe. Our 
most sincere and grateful thanks are due to the 
Russian people for their overwhelming hospitality, 
the reception given to us, and last but not least the 
opportunities and facilities offered for studying the 
great U.S.S.R. Agricultura] Exhibition in Moscow and 
witnessing the remarkable advancement made not 
only in agriculture, but also in various other fields, 
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their sweethearts. Well, as for the rest, 
safely take my word for it that most of them are no 


glow of the setting sun, 
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sionally what they talk between themselves in agi- 


tated undertones, 

“Surely you don’t believe,—do you?”—She over- 
hears one of them commenting disparagingly to his 
friend, “that it’s only the pictures that people come 
here for...... Why, I can easily pick you up. hun- 
dreds and hundreds of such silly mannequins as have 
come solely to parade themselves in their fashion- 


-able finery before packed houses...... Then there are 


lots of others to whom these exhibitions serve mere- 
ly as trysting places for clandestine meetings with 
you may 


more than mere slaves of fashion, and fashion de- 
mands that they visit such shows." 


*Hush, hush, my dear crack-pot, please don't 
be cackling so loudly, or she might hear you," his 
friend quickly admonishes him under his breath. 


"you are offended,” he then proceeds to remons- 


trate with him, “simply because the girl would not 
pay your picture the attention it merited...... But 
surely I need hardly remind you that a true artist is 
above such pettiness........ Your business is just to 
conceive and execute a piece of AE... It’s done 


"Yés I have...... But, 
what's biting me at this moment is the vexed ques- 
tion—to do, or not to do......I can't for the life of 
me make up my mind if I should put the vermilion 
mark on the forehead of the figure in my portrait at 
the parting of the hair, or leave it as it is...... Weli, 
now, honestly, how do you think about it?" 


The worries of the artist and the solution his 
friend ultimately offers him for his relief, interest 
Namita but little....... She leaves them to them- 
selves, and steps out on the adjoining verandah on 
the southern side of the building, overlooking a tiny 
pateh of green, velvety lawn, 


Altogether a new sort of landscape now meets 
her eyes..... .It is Nature's own handiwork. 

With its trunk leaning slightly forward in its 
blind craving for a fairer share of warm sunshine 
there stands in front of her an unfamiliar tree of 
some unknown species at the farther end of the 
compound. As she gazes and gazes at it with un- 
winking eyes, her hands resting idly on the wooden 
rail of the balustrade, Namita notices how the soft 
sinking in an ocean of 
colours, caresses lovingly, before finally parting for 
the night the green of its long and spreading leaves, 
and how they blush scarlet at this longing lingering 
kiss of their passionate lover...... In sweet languor 
they lie inert, dreaming placidly. 

- Jt is not for the first time that she witnesses 
this sacred communion between heaven and earth 
in the calm setting of a tranquil evening. On the 
jast several occasions she visited this annual exhibi- 
tion, she invariably came out to this identical spot 
and feasted her eyes on this identical love-scene. It 


7 


had beén a source of perennial joy to her, and each 


. — tme she saw it, she was thrilled. But there is just - 
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ever so little a difference between the past and tt e 
present. The kindred soul that then stood beside her 
and shared her delight, is not there now by her side. 


Apparently this minor detail is of but little 
significance no doubt, but actually there is more 
than meets the eyes. — 1 

For, not only the young man is not there, he is 
nowhere in her vicinity; and though they are eme 
ployed in adjoining offices, how far have they drift- 
ed away from each other....The limitless expanse of — 
the seven seas now separates these two residents of — 
the same locality. | | ES 

* * * * 


i (S 

It was here at this very exhibition that Namita — 
first picked up acquaintance with her young man 
two years ago. aT 


Barely à couple of days had elapsed since th 
opening of the exhibition and the ceaseless strear 
of visitors had not as yet, shown signs of ebbing 
when Namita took a-few hours off from office with 
the knowledge and permission of her boss for a 
pleasant evening. at the: Art show. Earlier she had 
made an appointment with one or two of her girl 
friends and they were to have accompanied her to 
it. But as they ultimately.preferred the movies : o 
such motionless pictures théy failed her at the last | 
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Still Namita would not be shaken from her 1 M 
solve. She knew perfectly- well that though fund&- — 
mentally static in nature, a true piece of Art co ld 
rise to any occasion and be powerfully suggestive of - 
dynamic motion to the..perception of a discerning 
observer. — | — 

Fortunately she was amply rewarded for her 
pains, and all unexpectedly, she came upon such gt 
real rarity....It was a picture of a sea in storm, 
done in a wealth of loud colours, by a modern artist — 
of talent whom she adored, The man usually revele - 
led in brilliant pigments, and was an accredited top- 
per in his particular line. — 

As she stood absorbed before the picture, sean⸗ 
ning its subtleties critically, suddenly the catalogui *: 
dropped to the floor from her inert fingers, and be- - 
fore she could make any move to recover it a young - 
man in mid-twenties, who was g the same - 
delight as she, instantly picked it up for her, E 


. "Thanks. ...much obliged I". softly murmured A 
the girl, apologetically, as she accepted his ‘servis 
ces. i * b EN. 


24.3 * 22 39 : Du. 
“Much obliged, indeed......only it's rather th 

other way round, though," gallantly retorted the 
youth with a sly grin. “Surely I should be thankful — 
to you for this proud privilege.” E R 


Namita smiled back at this merry pleasantry. 5 j 


"If I have placed you right, you are not a total 
stranger to me," the man fell in steps with the girl — 
as she moved on from one picture to another, and — 


kept up the conversation that had accidentally - 
sprung up between them. “Guess, you are an Income — 
Tax employee...... And, you'd invariably be coming - 


to office by the 9-20 tram from somewhere in Kali- © 
ghat locality......Isn’t it so?" A" 


"Yes, so it is, indeed," she assented, laughir 
Then to reciprocate the genial gesture of eordiality 
of her companion she counter-questioned him, 
“Didn’t I sometimes see you in the same car?" —— 
. . “Ah, the unspeakable shame of it!” the man - 
mimicked mock despair like a skilled play-aetor. 
“Oh yes, you saw me all right no doubt; but it was 
perhaps once in a blue moon or thereabout 
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_ overhead is my witness if to be in time for office you 
- Should not see me dally...... Alas, the proverbial 
- Late Latif that I'm always behind time for any- 
thing I am about." 


The girl was immensely amused. 


( “Would’nt it be better to go to the cool passage 
|. Outside just for a breath of fresh air?” presently he 
invited her. “In, here, it's so stuffy.” 

¥ The prospect of a brief respite from the stif- 
- ling atmosphere of the densely-crowded rooms was 


highly welcome to the — She obliged him 
. readily. 





* * * 


* 
3 Together they came out and stood on this very 
- Spot in front of the banisters. Only on this first 
. occasion they stood decently apart as decorum de- 
. manded, and maintained this respectable distance 
—— between them throughout the meeting, 


- .— "Now that I come to think of it, how 
_ Curious indeed are the ways of modern society! 
EE ...... We saw each other so often, still 

We were not on speaking terms...... Don't 
E you think it's more primitive than civilized”, 
. he sneered caustically...... "If rare luck had 
$ not but intervened the way it did, and the 
. Catalogue dropped from your hand...... z 





\ “You call it luck!” Namita asked shyly, 
. flattered. 


| 
' "Most assuredly I do," the young man 
. asserted with emphasis, “Of course I have a 
- writer-friend, though," he then added as an 
— after-thought—“a diehard realist—who would 
| not believe in fate having any hand in human 
; affairs...... If he were to spin a yarn around 
us, he would Surely have represented it as a 
. deliberate act done with an ulterior and none- 
. too-honest motive." 

| 


"Far from it," Namita blushed pink, and 
- protested vehemently. “That’s never true.... 
- But then why should this friend of yours write 
- anything about us at all?" 


d "Never mind about that...... He would, I'm 
- sure, require but little persuasion to oblige us...... 
. He has moreover an embarrassing way of portray- 
| ing persons in his stories he is fairly familiar with." 


E "How awfully impudent!" Namita pretended to 
_ be shocked....Then as the inkling of &n idea sud- 
. denly dawned upon her, she hazarded, “Could it be 
E that you are, by any chance, this imaginary writer 
_ you have concocted on the spot?" 





A broad smile spread over his face from ear to 
| ear. 


| “Oh no, no, 'pon my life, no......I am usually 
a reader...... May be, I occasionally discourse on 
"the books I read,....and once in a while even go to 
"the length of criticising one or two of them....But 
catch me writing, you never would....In short, I 
_ plead guilty to any charge but dabbling in penman- 
ship." 


all the talking all the time, and you have been 
keeping mum threughout....An admirable instamce 
of division of labour, indeed....one giviw the ton- 


T^c 


gue and the other the ears...." Then suddenly he 
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grew serious and added after a pause, “Don’t you 
think that by now we should have mutually ex- 
changed our names and addresses?” 


Namita politely | gave him her name, 

"Namita!..... Oh, splendid!..... Splendid and 
unique!...... How well it goes with your disposition!” 
He at once grew warm and exuberant...... "But it 
shames me, all the more, into silence by its sweet 
expression of modest humility." 

"It's neither here nor there what it expresses 
(0. Well, what's: yours, now?” 


“It’s unfortunately Rajyeswar Dutta....A more 
miserable  misfit in this age of democracy couid 
hardly be conceived....Of course I am not to blame 








"Could it be that you are, 
by any chance, this im- 
aginary writer you have 
* concocted on the spot?" 


for it....It's an imposition, and not an adoption. 
My parents, in their fond affection, saddled me with 
this glaring incongruity in my infancy.” 

* 


* * Ka 
This chance acquaintance between the two 
young people rapidly grew into a warm and close 
intimacy. They would now daily meet after office 


hours and spend some time in chatting together 
merrily. The venue of the tete-a-tete was usually 
some secluded spot in the Eden Gardens, or on the 
bank of the adjoining river, or in the vicinity of the 
Lake. Even a lone corner in one of the countless 
big and small wayside restaurants would admirably 
suit them. The subjects they discussed at these 
Tagetings nearly covered the entire field of human 
knowledge. They talked Art, Literature, Science, Po- 
litics, or Philosophy or whatever else took their 


- 


- dom of Hearts with an ideal 
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fancy, and talked for the mere pleasure of it than 
for any progressive advancement of learning. 


A full year thus passed swiftly by, and the an- 
nual exhibition opened again at the Museum. Every 
evening they visited the show together, and every 
evening, after they had done with the pictures, they 
would come out and stand on this very spot dis- 
cussing what they had seen. In their estimation of 
values of the masterpieces which was particularly 
their own they often struck the names of many a 


renowned artist off the roll of true talents and in- 
corporate in it those of comparative new-comers who 


were as yet indifferent strangers to the public. 


One day Rajyeswar resolved to leave the bea- 
ten path and introduce an intimately personal theme 
into the conversation. 


“Curiously enough I have, of late, ceased to 


feel ashamed of my 


name," he put out his 
feelers warily. 


why so, pray?" Na- 
mita asked innocent- 
ly. i 
“Because only re- 
cently I have come to 
learn of a strange 
land — or, have I 
discovered it? — in 
which monarchy 
holds its sway to this 
day....And, people `» 
do not resent it ei- ' 
ther.” i 


What these pre- 
liminaries were hea- 
ding for was now 
plain to the girl; but 
she would not admit 
as much, 


“There’s hardly 
anything remarkable 
about it, is there?” 
She countered in as- 
sumed artlessness. 
She took his words 
literally, and ignored 
what he intended to 
imply. “Surely 
there’s no dearth of 
countries where des- 
potic monarchism 


even now rides rough-shod over the people......Of 
course the appearance is in most cases that of benign 
democracy though." 


“Took it square in the face, Miss" the cunning 
pretence of the girl exasperated him. "I'm not refer- 
ring to this country or that. The land Im speak- 


“Namita, 


“Please don’t get vulgar,” Namita 
him hastily. 

“Vulgar or not vulgar, let me first say what I 
must,” Rajyeswar persisted. “It’s the United King- 
Government which 
might truly be styled in imitation of the famous 
words of the illustrious Apostle of Freedom, Govern- 


ment of two people, by two people and for two peo- 


interrupted 





darling, how long more are 
we going to wait befcre you are mine ?’’ 





ple—and they are the queen, its supreme adminid » 
tive head at the helm of affairs, and her devoted | v 
consort...... There's no third soul to rule, or be 3 
ruled over." 
Then after a brief interlude when he spoke 
again, he was a changed man, totally transformed by — 
the touch of some invisible magic wand....His voice 
was now thick with emotion, and there was an air of - 
pathetic appeal about his manners, E 


“Namita, darling, how long more are we going ; 


to wait before you are mine?" He cast off his cloak  - 
of jovial frivolity, and out came from behind the . 
thirsting lover that he truly was. ES 


But the girl refused to reciprocate this  melo- E 
dramatic outburst; she would curb it if she could. 


"Ah, your gift of the gab doesn't seem to help . 3 
you much now....Where's your funny play on words, — 4 
eh?” She laughed softly, and scoffed. 


No responsive smile 
now lit up the features 
of this love-distraught 
wooer, “You haven’t ans- 
wered me yet, dearest”, 
he pointed out gravely. 


“Have I not already 
told you all there was to — 
be said about it?" Na- | 
mita whispered to excuse: E 
herself, * 


That was indeed d 1 
undeniably true. In be- — 
tween the learned acader 
mic discussions on Art . 
and Literature they had - 
been having fora year — 
now, they had been fully 
apprised by each other - 
of the state of affairs in — 
their respective homes, 
T * 2 * - 

Namita's father was — 
an orthodox Brahmin, — 
both in principle and in 
practice, Of course ex- - 
treme poverty and utter — 
helplessness otherwise — 
had forced him to allow — 
his girl to graduate and - 
to pick up a job after- — 
wards, still that was per- 
haps the utmost limit to 

‘ 


ir 
E. 








his concessions and no - 
further would he go. So © 


it could never be conceived in the wildest of imagina- - 
tion that he would ever countenance an inter-caste 
marriage for his daughter. 

Moreover, though Namita had, as essentially — 
required in such cases, introduced her young man to. 
her father, the latter could never bring himself to 
like him. i 


His excuses were many and varied, 

 Rajyeswar was so conceited, the old man would - 
complain, one of the sort of know-all young men 30 — 
commonly found these days....He thought a world of | 
himself. ...Besides, as to his dress and manners there. : 
Was SO much to be desired, * 

But the girl knew only too well to be deceived A 
by this eyewash. He might stoutly deny it and cond 5 
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— and yet quite decent folk, still it was a fact 
o hat simply because the man on whom she lavished 
ner virgin’s affections happened to be outside their 
; priua. and an inferior to them in caste, he would not 
. find favour with him. But whatever it was, loving 
- considerations for an infirm old man with one foot 
E Bin the grave held her completely tongue-tied, She 
| mona not, though sorely tempted to do so, utter a 
ingle word of protest or remonstrance, 


ot 


2 | 
m 


EM He was a decrepit invalid, Namita's father. The 
E _ iste widower had been for sometime past suffer- 
> from a bad type of chroaic heart disease. The 
p Eun: attending on him feared that anything 
_ might happen any moment without even a timely 
warning to the patient or to his relatives, 


E 


2 » In these cireumstances he was naturally forced 
ð depend on her wholly to feed and clothe them all 


E. .Namita was the sole bread-earner of the family. 


pos Still, she never doubted for a moment that if 
- she ran counter to his desire and profaned any res- 
pected, age-old social practice, the obstinate stickler 
dor rigid and uncompromising adherence to custom 
would stubbornly refuse to accept another farthing 
- from her. He would sooner starve with : his three 
5 Bus children,...It was the tenderest spot in her 
; heart. | | 


t 









— 


- The other side of the picture was as dismal, 
. and Rajyeswar’s share of worries and anxieties was 
not any the less. He had his old parents, his bro- 
~~ ther’s widow with her children and a grown-up un- 
married sister, the sore head-ache of this indigent 









5 The girl was, if anything, at least a year older 
Lá a an Namita in age, darker in complexion and less 
con ely of features. Besides, having read only upto 
. Class VII or VIII of a high school she had scraped 
up but scanty education. Accordingly, so far as looks 
- and accomplishments went, she was rather ° poorly 
: 4 qu pped. It was small wonder then that she was, 

unlike the other girl, as hopelessly unequal to secur- 

ing a respectable job and earning an independent 
“livelihood, as she was to picking up a partner of life 

out of her few acquaintances. In fact, any young 
mm an would have been as welcome to her as any other 
“it onl he condescended to have her for his wife. But 
3 t üch a prospective groom for such an unassuming 
girl had not as yet béen found. 


E  Rajyeswar' s father came to the rescue of his 

son with a potential solution—and, this was perhaps 

f the only one in the circumstances—of this — d 
and baffling problem. 

Ea . "Why don't you marry, sonnie?” he would ask 

. F'm reproachfully. “If you accepted any one of the 

Offers I have on hamd, the dowry might well come 


ime 
í 
E. 
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nd that he knew a host of such people as "ete 


| Sandy in — me — and I1: done 


with her once for all." 


Of course if he had but nodded his head ever so 
little and given in as became an obliging son, it might 
not have been his lot, as often happens in juvenile 
Story-books, to be blessed with a divinely beautiful 
princess together with a half-share in her . father's 
kingdom, still an indifferently educated pretty girl 
with a few ornaments and some cash, say to the tune 


of some seven or eight hundred rupees or there- 
about, would not have been altogether wanting, 


Whenever the members of the household dis- 
cussed a proposal for her brother’s marriage the eyes 
of the girl lit up and shone in joyous expectation, 
and each time Rajyeswar invariably summarily dis- 
missed it, they grew dim and misty in frustration, As 
her brother watched this pzined look of helpless dis- 
appointment and dumb despair which so vividly re- 
flected, as on the shining surface of a polished mir- 
ror, the tumultuous feelings surging in her maiden's 
breast, his heart ached acutely for her. 


Though the two girls were so different from 
each other in every other respect, he often wondered 
in his mind, still how strangely similar were their 
eyes. They were as calm and black and passionate in 
one as in the other, and stored boundless love in 
their fathomless depths. 


If Rajyeswar married Namita and got no mo- 
ney for it the fondest hopes of his father he had so 
long cherished at heart, would be shattered, and he 
would incur his intense displeasure. But he sincere- 
ly hoped that whatever his first reactions might be, 
the old man could be finally persuaded, with the help 
of solid facts and figures, to see reason and to realise 
that what on the surface appeared as a loss to him 
was, in the ultimate analysis, an undoubted gain in 
reality. “For,” he would point out to him, “even if 
the money is not available all at a time, we are no 
losers by any computation. The earnings of the 
bride would enrich our slender coffers by Rs. 150|- 
every month, and the initial loss would, in no time, 
be compensated for many times over....Moreover, if 
we judiciously laid by this extra — very shortly 
the accumulated savings would amply suffice to meet 
all the expenses of sister’s marriage.” 


It should not be presumed for a moment that 


Rajyeswar actually intended what he said. Because 
that would be doing the cruellest injustice conceivable 
to the near and dear ones of the girl....If they were 
thus deprived of their only income they would be 


virtually abandoned to unspeakable misery and stark 
starvation....It was simply to propitiate an angry 
parent and to tide over his first outburst of wrath at 
a marriage thrust upon him against his wil] that he 
had paraded all these rosy potentialities. 


Having something up his sleeve the young man 
was not afraid that he wouid at all be very seriously 


— — 
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“handicapped if he went without her money. For, he 


he retorted irritably. 


firmly believed that if anybody was sufficiently clever 
and really intent on making some additional money 
over and above his pay, he could easily do it in a 
thousand and one ways. He had secretly resolved 
that directly they were man and wife they would 
take up & part-time job or a private tuition or burn 
the midnight oll for a few days and devote them- 
selves to writing notes on text-books, If this extra 
labour did not fetch them anything equal to what 
Namita earned every month as emolument at office, 
still he was confident that in a year at the longest 
he would have the funds necessary for his purpose. 


"I don't however see why we need be wedded 
before we did it," Namita drew his attention to the 
aspect of the question he had overlooked. “We 
might very well have pursued it now." 


“Can it be that you don’t really understand ?" 
"I am on tenterhooks . . . SO 
long as I'm not married and all his fond hopes are 
set at rest for good and all my father won't give me 
the briefest respite for a moment”. The utter 
coldness of the girl towards what he was impatient 
for, offended him terribly. 


“Ah, there you remind me . .. I've my father, 
too, to think of .. . you know he is an invalid, is my 
dad—tottering on the brink of the grave. Wouldn't 
our wedding break his heart?” She asked in real 
concern. “Surely the poor dear hasn’t many more 
days to live.” 

To press his point further in the face of such 
genuine apprehensions would have appeared shame- 


 lessly selfish of him. So Rajyeswar discreetly left it 


at that for the moment. 
l $ * 
Some six months ago the curtain was finally rung 

down on the concluding scene of this drama. 


One afternoon Rajyeswar came to see Namita at 
her office after the closing hour. He looked excited. 

“Pda like to have a few words with you," he said 
gravely, and invited her to come with him. 

This air of seriousness about him at first tickled 
the girl. Surely it was not the first time he had 
something to tell her, she thought, and laughed 
within herself. 

Side by side they walked for some distance in 


silence. Then as they came upon a lonely spot they 
-sat down on the grass together. 


“Do you know what Gita’s been up to lately ?” 
He plunged straight into the subject and asked 


abruptly in his impatience. 


“How should I? ... Well, what's it?” 

“Its obnoxious and hateful... Govinda Sil is a 
do-nothing loafer of our locality . . . Gita's been for 
some time past exchanging love-letters with this 


. You know what usually happens 


j when a thing like this is out ?....Not only the co- 
‘tenants we live with are poking fun at us, but all 





one way or the other. 
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the vile tongues of the entire — 
started wagging viciously .. . Father's futious kal E 
she walks in the wake of her brother she's but 1 
to blame ns it/—is all he would say about it in p atis y 
sarcasm." Bee 

"Is he really as bad as that, this chap, C 
I mean?" She asked in whispers. /; e 

“He’s worse...... A notorious rascal addicted . tc 
all sorts of dopes and vices.” : 

“I’m so sorry.” a 

“No, you are not.” All his pent-up emotions | [ - 
sed out in an angry stream. “Had you cared e fig 
for the peace and prestige of our family you woe 1 
have listened to me long ago”. a 


“But how could I?” Namita pleaded apologeti- 
cally, "There's dad .. ." 


“Dad, dad, dad!” The merest mention of he 
father who had so long stood between him —— 
beloved was like the last straw on the camel's 4 

, Blinded by uncontroliable passion he oversteppec 


Le 


the bounds of propriety and decorum and shouted, 
“How long is that selfish geezer going to shelter y ou 
under his wings ?" E 

This gross disrespect struck the girl dumb X 
few moments. Her big, black eyes flashed fire | 
she speechlessly fixed him with a steadfast d 

"That depends". At last she found her tong 
and replied with calm severity. “Still, the lor 
he keeps me away from the clutches of people i 
you the better and luckier would it be for me” 

Her voice was harsh and grating. ae 


A stony silence now fell on the couple. W h- 
out another word they presently got up and partec 
from each other. e" 

» o» * * * aA ei 


Days rolled into weeks and weeks into months, 
still none of them would be the first to come forwa d 
to make it up with the other, If ever they accidental! y 
met in trams and buses they were as perfect stra 
ers to each other as they had been before thel ej 
acquaintance—or, more distant still if that were 
possible. ^ 
The pleasant episode was apparently over, The 
light that had shone to shed lustre and warmth on 
their drab and cheerless lives, had gone out. Seem- 2 
ingly they looked upon it as natural and inevitable £ 
accepted it with stoic indifference. 
Ere long fresh proposals for Rajyeswar's me 
age began pouring in daily, but Namita 
unmoved. a 
Her chief concern now was one Sudhir Lahiri— 
a doctor with foreign qualifications. He was a 
charming young man of amiable disposition. He was 
some sort of a distant relation of the family, — 
Namita’s father was eager for a closer tie to link : 
them up, and Sudhir Lahiri was wiling to meet him 
half way. 
But the girl herself was not as yet prepared tor. 
it. She had askcd for a few days time in which to 
do a bit of heart-searehing before she finally decide d 


* * E $ F 

“Please, Miss, it’s time we closed far the r ght. 

A bearer in livery steps up to her, and infor " 

her politely. | m 
Namita is startled out of her brown study. 

She blushes to the tips of her ears as * zal kee 
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E to what she has been about. The shame and folly 
Eu ..... "Il won't be a minute," she tells him 
ha: y. . 


— The rooms are all deserted save for a few 
 menials. The middle-aged officer-on-duty is 
arranging the files and papers on his big table. As 
she approaches him, he pushes a  black-looking, 
_Tonglsh register towards her. 


of the man. 

— — At the sight of the Visitors’ Book in which men 
and women attending the exhibition entered their 
names and addresses, Namita receives a rude jolt. 
‘On previous occasions whenever she came to this 
picture show there had been Rajyeswar with her, 
and together they signed the register, one below the 
other. But now it is to be-her signature alone. 


—— Suddenly the shadow of a possibility crosses her 
“mind. Can it be that he too has visited the exhibi- 
lion alone as she ? 










— With impatient fingers she turns over the pages 
of the Visitors’ Book and hurriedly runs her eyes 
over the names. 

— But the one she hungers to cast eyes on, is not 
there, 

* Like a flash of lightning a strange resolve takes 
“possession of her . . . If there is no Rajyeswar, there 
would be no Namita as well. 


: "Why should she," the girl argues excitedly in 
her mind, “leave any shameful evidence in black and 
white of her disgraceful humiliation ? Why should 
her signature bear undeniable testimony to the fact 
that she came here, perhaps, on the off chance, to 
meet Rajyeswar, perhaps, if possible, to bridge the 
gulf that separated them, or, perhaps, God willing, 
-to renew the sweet intimacy that had been the only 
joy and solace of their care-laden lives . , ,. ." 

- “If you'd at all sign, please be quick about it,” 
the man with specs on his nose breaks in upon her 
reverie. "What's there in the Book to pore over so, 
really beats me." 
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Pen in hand, Namita hesitates just for a frac- 
tion of a moment, Then boldly and firmly she writes 
down the name of a girl friend at office—the first 
that comes to her mind. | 


She signs Sivani Roy. | 


"Thanks, thanks, Miss, much obliged, indeed . .. 
To think how queerly people behave now-a-days ! 
. .. Only last evening a young gentleman in trousers 
and vest turned up at this very table...... He stood 
committing to memory all the names there were in 
the register. But as I frowned and looked at him 
sternly, he left in a flurry....He even forgot to sign 
his own name... What strange specimens of huma- 
nity we usually come across in shows like these !” 


In an instant Namita is on the tip-toe of curi- 
osity. “What did he look like exactly ?" She asked 
breathlessly, 


“Excuse me, Miss, if I can’t oblige you... 
Thousands of people visit this exhibition daily ... 
If I were to remember them all by their features and 
describe them accurately, I'm undone.” 


He motions to the bearers to close the doors and 
windows of the rooms. 


As Namita descends the stairs her heart aches 
acutely for remorse, 


“Could it be,” she thinks bitterly, “that the same 
fond hope as has drawn her to this exhibition, had 
as well dragged him hither? . . . Could it be that 
he, too, like herself, had been constantly on the look- 
out for a beloved face to catch his anxious gaze? 
Had he examined exhaustively the long columns of 
names to find out one he held dearest to his heart ?” | 

Namita is painfully aware that all her guesses 
might be no more than the wishful thinking of a 
love-lorn girl....There was nothing positive to prove 
any of them. But then what was there to testify to. 
her having been there, either ? ? | 


The author of this 
short story 
is 


NARENDRA NATH MITRA 


and not Phani Bhusan Maitra as mentioned on the 
opening page. The English rendering from original 
Bengali has been done by Sri Maitra. 


“If you’d at all sign, please be quick about it”, the man 
with apes on his nose breaks in upon her reverie. 
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By PEARSON SURITA (C E 3 


T has naturally been a matter of 
great satisfaction for me to realise 
that the series of interviews with 
Sports stalwarts, which I have 
been conducting on behalf of 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, has been 
received with much interest and 
provided large numbers of lovers 
of games with much food for 





^ | thought. At the same time, what 


these renowned sportsmen, old and new, have had 
to say has caused some consternation in certain cir- 
cles but that was only to be expected and I am glad 
that there has been such reaction for the simple 
reason that nothing but good, good for Sport and the 
sportsmen of Bengal, can come out of it. 


You will have observed that, but for minor con- 
tradictions here and there, all those to whom I have 
spoken appear unanimous ir their delineation that 
much is wrong with Football, the game to which we 
have restricted ourselves so far, in this great city. 
We have too long blinded ourselves to this fact; 
those who might have driven it home by their 
writings and speeches, with one or two exceptions, 
have preserved a strange silence. It has therefore 
been necessary for these sportsmen, whom I have 
brought to the pages of the daily press, to speak 
fearlessly as they have played, in their times. 
Some of them, respected figures in the hearts 
of all of us, have been, subsequently, the tar- 
gets of verbal attacks but that only proves that the 
shafts have gone home and that certain people in 
control of Sports here are most uncomfortable under 
the glare of the spotlight that these veterans and 
others have turned upon them. 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 


Leaving personalities, however, out of it, what 
-= has been brought home is that the control and pro- 
secution of Football is in a very sorry state, The 
bottom drawer has been opened and all the dirty 
linen placed on view. One question remains: what 
are we going to do about it? The Association, re- 
ferees, spectators, players, all have been brought un- 
der fire and so at this stage, perhaps, and for the 
guidance of those who will appear in the columns of 
Amrita Bazar Patrika as the weeks go on, a few 


comments on each are necessary. 
The general consensus of opinion seems to be 


P 
that drastic changes should be made in regard to. 


the controlling body. I have laboured this point for 
some years now, suggesting that a much smaller and 
more technically-equipped Committee to manage 
Football might provide the answer to all the prob- 
lems that have remained unsolved for far too many 
years. Democracy, in this instance, does not seem 
to work and I think this is because those who sit 
in these Councils have quite forgotten that they are 
_ ghere for the larger interests of the game and not 
merely to try and ensure that each one’s Club gets 


a better deal than the others, 


Unfortunately, the latter has been the driving 


consideration with the result that either small init 1 
tions have grown up and flourish within the Asso- 
ciation or some representatives find themselves with- . * 
out a friend or a supporter and spend their frustra- 
ted lives trying to obtain, for the Clubs that they re- a 
present, a few crumbs that fall from the tables of 
the mighty. This has resulted in continuous  dis- 
agreement, bickering and ultimate chaos. Football - 
has been slowly pushed into the background and its — 
needs forgotten in the continual struggle for position, Es: 
personal aggrandisement and so on. m. 
This has led several of the stalwarts to ask for 
a complete scrapping of the IFA and the icing 
of a small, high-level Committee to take its place,  . 
for some time at least, Anything is worth a try now, y 
so why not this and I do know that official 
minds have been thinking along these or aimee : 
lines for some time now. The rot that eats into the © 
vitals of Football calls for every experiment to find - 
a cure; this might be 1t. k E 


REFEREES & SPECTATORS — 
Referees, in my opinion, have been a little over- 
maligned, While I do not deny what the dard — 
of supervision could do with all-round improvement, E 
and for this the CRA and the referees must make — 
up their own minds and buckle down to business, I di 
must point out that referees in Calcutta have to work — 
under as difficult conditions as could be found any- E. 
where. We do read of referees being  barracked, — 
abused and chased and beaten-up in other parts " 
the world but when that happens it is usually an. 
exception; in Calcutta, unfortunately, this sort of 
thing seems to have become the rule. When you are 4 
next on the point of telling a referee just what you 
think of him, pause for a moment and take stock of - s 
yourself. Are you such a great sportsman yourself — 
and if you were in his position out there in the mid- — 
dle of the field with thousands of people shouting at 
you, would you have done better? E 
This brings me automatically to the spectator F 
and it saddens me to observe his attitude now-a-days. 
According to him, nobody can do right; the players ` 
of his own team, those of the opposition, the referee 
and linesmen, even his fellow spectators, all of them — 
are regarded as arch-enemies; even God in His 
heaven, who sometimes sends the sun and sometimes 
the rain, comes in for a bit of vituperation. The  - 
other day I saw a team winning by nine goals but  - 
because one or two fairly easy chances were missed E. 
in between there was general fault-finding with its ` 
players. The Calcutta spectator, it would thus seem, 
can never be satisfied and that being so I fall to see  — 
why he bothers to come to the Maidan at all, I 
would say that he, more than anyone else, is largely 
responsible for all the bad things that infest Foot- 
ball now, he and the inability of the IFA to cope  - 
with him and the situations he creates. te 
ROLE OF THE PLAYER p 
A major contributor to crowd misdinienp is 
frequently the player himself, Amongst the big shots — 
that the Calcutta League has attracted in recent 
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IR WILLIAM JONES said that 
music, considered as an Art, com- 
bines the sound, which philosophy 
distinguishes, in such a manner 
as to gratify our ears or affect 
our imaginations, Romain Rolland 
said: “Art, like life, is inexhausti- 
ble: and nothing makes us feel 
the truth of this better than mu- 
sic’s ever-welling spring, which has flowed through 
the centuries until it has become an ocean.” 


Music as an art and a science is divided into 
two, theory and practice. Sometimes it is believed 
that practice is superior to theory, as sadhana is su- 
perior to sastra, but, truly speaking, both are com- 
plementary to each other. We produce music by 
tones and tunes through the medium of either vocal 
chord or instruments and observe some laws and 
methods for its correct rendering. The laws and me- 
thods are known as theory, whereas their applica- 
tion is practice. One is directional and the other is 
an applied form of it. Or, it can be said that the 
theory is a knowledge or an explanation of a sub- 
ject or a thing, whereas practice is making the use 
of it. 


ORIGIN OF SOUND 


Psychology says that every gross material comes 
out of the subtle and everything subtle has its root 
in the cause. The law of cause and sequence governs 
the world of appearance. Nothing is exempted from 
the universal Law of Nature. The gross volumes of 
sound are also the outcome of the minute vibrations 
of atoms and molecules. Ether or Akdsa is the basic 
ground or receptacle of all kinds of vibrations, All 


the elements or component parts of light, heat, elec- 


tricity, colour, sound, etc. are the results of vibra- 
tions. 

When man was created in the beginning, lan- 
guage was given to him to express his thoughts and 
ideas. Language is like the mirror in which man's 
subjective ideas are reflected as objective forms. So 
language may be said to be the symbol of man’s 
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ideas. Now, what do we mean by a symbol? The sym- 
bol is a sign that implies a thing, a person or a qua- 
lity. Therefore, the function of a symbol is to express 
a thing, & person or a quality for which it is subs- 
tituted. The subtle ideas are materialized in gross 
form through language or words. The psychology of 
music says that music is a representation of sounds 
which are soothing, pleasing and sweet. E 


VERDICT OF SCIENCE ! v4 
Science says that, music or musical sound 3 













also the outcome of vibrations and those vibrations 
have some sensations which are produced from the 
frequency of certaim distinguishable and perceptible — 
vibrations. Wilmer T. Bartholomew said in his book 
Acoustics of Music that when the frequency of vibra- 
tions reaches about 20 or more per second, we begin 
to hear a very low sound, and as the frequency > 
continues to rise we hear sounds (both* musical and 
non-musical) of higher and higher pitch, until 
finally at a point roughly around 20,000 vibrations 
per second: we cease to hear sound. Hermann I. F. 
Helmholtz was of the same opinion though he put it 
in a different way. He said in his celebrated book 






On the Sensations of Tone that the musical tones 
which could be used with advantage, and have 


clearly distinguishable pitch, have between 40 and | 
4000 vibrations in a second, extending over seven 
octaves. Those which are audible at all have from 20. 
to 40,000 vibrations, extending over about eleven 
octaves, | 2 


HINDU PHILOSOPHERS' VIEWS 


The Hindu philosophers also subscribed their 
views regarding the sound and its origin. They said 
that the human body is a microcosm composed of 
all the five elements, ether, fire, water, air and earth. 
The vibrations causing musical notes evolve f 1 
the navel base (muladhara) where psychic energy i 
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i stored up. The psychic energy in human beings and 
. &nimals is the creative energy or prakriti, The 
E psychic or creative energy normally remains latent 
. until it is quickened by the exertion of will-power 
- (ichha-sakti). The Tantra philosophy says that it 
. remains coiled up as static iñ causal form, The cau- 
= 5al static energy is called the Kamakala or Kunda- 
3 lini. It seems to be sleeping in the bed of the sub- 

. conscious or unconscious level of the mind, where 
HE thousands of impressions (samskara) remain stored 
- up in a latent stage. Through the fusion of will- 
| | power (ichha-sakti) and vital air (prana-vayu), a 

. heat-energy (agni) is worked up, and from it comes 

out an unmanifested causal (avyakta or anahaía 
- . karana) sound. 'The unmanifested, causal sound is 


. called the nada, The Tantra philosophy says that the 

[ pm state of Brahman or Kulakundalint figured 

asa triangle consisting of three principles or tattvus, 

— vindu, bija and nada which come out from the para- 
bindu under division of ‘a + ka + tha. The trian- 
. gular Kundalini would thus appear to bea mani- 
- festation of the primary energy (para-sakti) repre- 
-sented by para-nada and para-bindu. The Vindu is 
known as Siva, the supreme Lord and vija as 
Sakti, the primordial energy. 


5 PRADES OF SOUND 


Y E 


3 | Maga of Brihaddesi (5th-7th century A.D.) 
- said that the nada or causal sound passing from five 
. grades of evolution manifests as five kinds of musi- 
cal sounds. The five grades of evolution are known 

g as subtle (suksma), most subtle (ati-suksma), un 

manifested (avyakta), manifested (vyakta) and gross 

mechanical sound (kritrima): ‘sa cha, panchavido 

E etc. In truth, the causal sound, nada is the 

primal musical sound that spontaneously rings up 

dm our inner depth, and from it originates both the 

subtle unmanifested (anahaía) and manifested 

(ahata) sounds. The Yoga and Tantra philosophies 

say that unmanifested sound passing through four 
‘cross levels of the body, para, pasyanti, avyakta and 

4 vaikhari, comes at last to the level of the throat 
(kantha) and through the medium of vocal chord it 

manifests itself as gross musical and  non-musical 


_ sounds. 






“SAGES DIFFER 


— A The Indian Logic or Naya philosophy says that 
before the creation of the universe, the causal sound 
“was first evolved as a category of ether or Akasa. 
| The Mimansa philosophy differs from it. It says 
that air-unit or vayu has a special quality called 
nada and that causes the gross audible sound, In the 
analysis of sound the Mimansakas distinguish bet- 
“ween three elements: (a) nada, a quality of air, 
which is the physical basis of suitable sound: (b) 
dhvani or sound ag heard, audible sound, and (c) 





in the case of significant sound, sphota, the trans- 
cendental or intelligible sound representing the 
Platonic Ideas or Logoi, which are eternal (nitya), 
ubiquitous (vyapaka) and noumenal being ground- 
less (niradhara). Others including the authors of 
Siksas and Pratishakhyas hold that the physical 
basis of sound is a series of air-movements (vayu- 
santana) or the air particles themselves flow in a 
current in all directions, being obstructed in their 
path by the impact of tangible objects, and the 
movement ceases, as in the case of an arrow, when 
the moving force is exhausted. Some of the ortho- 
dox Mimansakas hold the causal sound nada as the 
motion of air (vayu-vega), being the transmission 
of conjunctions and disjunctions (samyoga and 
viyoga), in the minute particles of air (suksma vayu- 
kana), the wave originating in the first impact arid 
continued by the successive impacts of the minute 
particles, 


WESTERN SCIENTISTS’ VIEWS 


A Western scientist Dr. Dayton C. Miller had 
also analysed the word ‘sound’ in his book: The 


Science of Musical Sounds and said: “Sound may be 
defined as the sensation resulting from the action 
of an external stimulus on the sensitive nerve appa- 


ratus of the ear; it is a species of reaction to this 
external stimulus, excitable only through the ear, 
and distinct from any other sensation. Atmospheric 
vibration is the normal and usual means of excite- 
ment for the ear; this vibration originates in a 
source called the something body, which is itself 
always in vibration", Sound is comparatively a 
tangible phenomenon, It can be divided into two: 
noises, which are disagreeable or irritating, and 
tones or notes, which are pleasing to the ears of all 
living animals and are received with pleasure or in- 
difference. But it is a fact that noise and tones are 
merely the terms of contrast, as a noise is known by 
its non-periodic vibrations while a tone by its perio- 
dic and constant vibrations, Both are regarded as 
sound, 


Dr. Alexander Wood said in his The Psychics of 
Music that musical sounds are those which are 
smooth, regular, pleasant and of definite pitch, 
whereas unmusical notes are rough, irregular, un- 
pleasant and of indefinite pitch.’ It is a fact that 
ether (akasa) or air causes all kinds of sounds, It 
has been said that when sound was evolved, ade- 
quate words were invented to articulate the sounds 
to convey their meaning. The assemblage of words 
(shabda-samuchchaya) gave birth to language, and 
language became the vehicle of thoughts and ideas 
of all kinds of living beings. The language was gra- 
dually brought into system. Some laws were framed 
to regulate and to maintain the order and propor- 
tion of the system. Science helped the process of 
framing the structures of the law and the law 
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brought the whole thing into a logical consistent 
order and psycho-physical arrangement. In this way 
grammar had its orlgin as a science of words and 
language and was intended to direct and regulate 
the arts of speaking, singing, eto. 


EVOLUTION OF MUSIC 


In the beginning men used to sing and dance 
at their sweet will without obeying the dictation of 
any rigid law and order. Music was very plain and 
simple at that time. It sprang up spontaneously 
from the innermost hearts of men who expressed 
their pathos and delights through the medium of 
those plain songs. With the gradual development of 
culture and civilization, man’s intuitive perception, 
intelligence, judgment and creative instinct and fa- 
culty grew more and more sharp and acute. Men 
elevated their standard of living, eating, thinking, 
speaking and singing and everything that was ne- 
cessary for their material requirements and spiritual 
life. Their plain and simple music became gradually 
complex and extensive in its forms and rules were 
framed and restrictions were imposed on them. The 
old types and patterns were replaced by new ones, 
and additions and alterations were made to adjust 
and readjust their forms, modes and expressions, 


The notes of the songs were not at first in a 
successive order and there was no question of con- 
cordance and discordance’ of them. There was no 
direct or definite design behind the music of the 
primitive man and it was neither organized nor sys- 
tematized. Gradually an order came into being in 


the forms of succession and organization in the - 


composition of music. The relation of equivalency of 
tonal sounds were discovered between the notes, 
first and fourth (sadja and madhyama) and first 
and fifth (sadja and panchama). The evolution of 
rhythmic part represented the action of the nature 
of timing measure (laya) of music and dance and 
melodic part represented the harmonized singing 
and vocal utterances. The music was then somewhat 
definite and its effect on the mind of men and ani- 
mals was permanent, 


Dr. Parry was also of the same opinion and he 
said in his The Art of Music: “Music indeed cannot 
exist till the definiteness of some kind of design is 
present in the succession of the sounds, The im- 


pression produced by vague sound is vague and 
soon passes away altogether. They take no perma- 
nent hold on the mind till they are made definite in 
relation to one another, and are disposed in some 
sort of order by the distribution of their up and 


down motions or by the regularity of their rhythmic 


recurrence. Then the impression becomes distinct, 
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its definiteness makes it permanent.” However, 
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the practice of music grew gradually definite and 

— 
more serious and distinet with orderly manner, 


EINSTEIN ON MUSIC b 


The interesting story of the beginnings of mu- 
sic and its gradual development have been beauti- - 
fully related in Alfred Einstein's book Short Histo Wy | 
of Music, though in a different way. He said: “To the - 
man who in prehistoric times first perceived mus - 
cal sound as it originated in the beating of a hollow | 
object or by the swing and whir of a staff, it was 
something incomprehensible and therefore myste- 
rious and magical. The mere sound of percussion in S= 
truments excited him to the pitch of intoxication. 
From them he discovered the power of rhythm, which 
inflamed and ordered the ritual dance and also co- : 
ordinated the movements of labour and, as if by ma- 
gic, lightened the toil. At the same time man may 
have acquired practice in the use of notes of defi- 
nite pitch for signals in war,.....-. From that he ~ 
may soon have hit upon a preference for the m C st 
sonorous and 'easy' intervals, the fourth and fifth. 
To tone and rhythm was added primitive melody in 
conjunction with more or less intelligible words... — 
The theory of music was evolved in this way as a 
rule to govern and systematize the practice of mt “3 


sic. x 

Now, theory and practice are better known as 
the sastra and the sadhana. The sastra (scriptures) — 
ordains, frames\rules and conducts the sadhana ^: 
practice and the sadhana follows the rules and 5 
methods directed by the sastra in the way of ft ill- 
ing its manifestation, ideal and purpose. Therefor T 
the sastra and the sadhana are complementary to. 
each other, one helps to complete the other. But it 
should be remembered that the sastra never & a- 
rantees the success of the sadhana, because the 
achievement of success depends upon the sinc ore 
and wholehearted efforts of the man who devotes 


himself in the sadhana, 








SEVEN PARTS OF THEORY 











The province of theory can be divided in o 
seven parts and they are : (1) grammar, (2) itera J— 
ture, (3) history, (4) science and physics, (9) icono- 


be wrong to suppose that the grammar or gre - 
tical discussion forms the entire field of theory, e- 
cause the grammar is regarded as 4 part of it and 
not the whole. Now let us explain the work of ever ] 
province of the theory and see how they function te 
complete the theory as a whole. = 2 f * 

(1) The province of grammar of music is i ni . 
ted to the discussion about the constituent ¢ ments 
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or raw materials of music like tones, microtones, 


“murchhanas, tanas, varnas and ten laksmanas, ete, 
together with rigid rules and restrictions for the 


‘proper use or application of them. Generally the 
‘dictionary meaning of grammar is an art and 
‘science dealing with a Janguage’s inflexions or 
other means of showing relation between words as 
used in speech and writing and its phonetic system. 
7] "he grammar really investigates into and systema- 
tiz es the facts of phenomena of language. Now, the 
language of music is the pleasant and periodic 
so nds that manifest as melody-types or ragas com- 
posed of different arrangements of notes and graces. 


(2) The literature of music deals with the 
construction of words or thematic composition (sa- 
hitya) of songs, together with their intrinsic nature 
and rhetoric constituents like, riti, vritti, chhanda or 
metre and emotional aspects, It unfolds the inner 
mea ling of the melodies or ragas and also helps both 
artists and audiences to appreciate the theme and 
spirit of music. 












E (8) The history of music records the birth and 
Y lution of music, and deals with different types 
ind patterns of music of different climes and ages. 
t collects the annals and chronicles of music both 
ndigenous and foreign, arranges them in a chrono- 


ogical order and represents them before the people 
f the world as a complete picture of the creative 
rt of a nation, 

a (4) The science and physics of music deal 
it] the intrinsic nature and constituents of tones 
d tunes, thelr method of production, their quality, 
na ysis, intensity, pitch, timbre and vibrations; 
reir disonance and consonance, scale, temperament, 
te. The science and physics disclose the mystery of 
le mode of artistic expression or technique of mu- 
c, develop the power of conceptual and  percep- 
1a]  appreciations of value and beauty of tones and 
ines and well-equip the artists and lovers of music 
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ith the knowledge of making objective interpre- 
tions or physical transformations of their subjec- 
ye designs and also the psychic aspects of music. 
[t uth, the science and physics of music develop 
e real power of evaluation of art and science of 
usi * and ultimately help to realize the super-sensi- 
c pth and beauty of the art of music. | 

kh. (8) The iconography of music helps to deve- 
the power of feeling and sensibility of pictorial 
otifs and their appreciations among the artists, It 
plies also the means and materials of construct- 
p the usual pictures of ragas and raginis in rela- 
m to their respective contemplative compositions 
"dhyanas, aesthetic sentiments and moods and 
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into the real. The iconography of music helps the 
imaginative poets. to compose the poetical pieces 
(dhyana-mantram) of the ragamala pictures, and 
inspires the artists and sculptors to draw colourful 
paintings and chisel out rock-representations of the 
ragas and raginis. In fact; the iconography of music 
reminds us of the truth that tones and tunes form 
only the outward structure or skeleton of music, SO, 
blood and life-force should be infused into it for 
making it living and dynamic. The iconography of 
music also implies that though music ie, ragas 
and raginis manifest themselves through the me- 
dium of sensuous and material forms, yet they as 
such transcend the limits of matter and mind, and 
their sensuous experiencés are also sublimated by 


the supersensible realization of the absolute Beauty 


and Joy. 


(6) The psychology of music is concerned with 
the knowledge and experience of the psyche, the 
foundational psychic content of music. It lays stress 
upon the emotional value and beauty of tones and 
tunes and says that the psyche of music forms the 
basic ground of emotion and aesthetic beauty. So 
the knowledge of the psyche as the Atman or founda- 
tional content is essentia] for the culture of music, © 


(7) The philosophy of music leads us to the 
love of divine wisdom of the essence of music. It dis- 
covers the cause or root ‘of music and says that the 


. unmanifested divine sound or nada is the e'lan vital 


of music. The nada is the Sabda-Brahman, and the 
knowledge of it makes us conscious of our Divine 
heritage. The philosophy of music incorporates the 
ideas of both Yoga and Tantra literatures and tea- 
ches that the foundational psychie content of music 
assumes itself as the seven levels of consciousness 
which are symbolized as the seven plexuses (sapta- 
chakra) in the spinal column, The basic conscious- 
ness is the sleeping psyche and it should be aroused 
by the will-power of the artists. It should be raised 
upwards from one leve] to another and when it ma- 
nifests itself on the highest level of consciousness 
(sahasrara-chakra) ; it communes with the Parama- 
Siva, the embodiment of all-existence, all-intelli- 
gence and all-bliss. Then the artist of music enjoys 
the eternal peace and tranquil happiness. The philo- 
sophy of music also informs the artists that the 
practice and culture of music (ie. ragas, tanas, gü- 
makas, murchhanas, etc.) control the breath and 
consequently the life-force, and make the mind 
concentrate upon the icons or images of the ragas 
and raginis, They gradually transcend the idea of 
the material tonal (sabda-maya) forms of the ragas 
and raginis and meditate upon the celestial (deva- 
maya) forms of them. The concentration and medi- 
tation consequently lead the artists to the highest 


1, MCOntinued On Page 24i 
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ITH independence, cultural India 
embarked upon a 'policy' of hori- 
zontal development of dance, 
drama and music. It activated 
varied activities and helped sprea- 
ding the war-time confusion, 
largely due to the death of the 
pioneers of renaissance in these 
arts. Lack of a directive force 
invalidated others to arrest the confusion. It was 
meet, in this context, that the Government of India 
constituted the autonomous national academy for 
these arts, the Sangeet Natak Akadami, : 





Extensive revivalistic activities deflected the 
movement from Indian to un-Indian corners and 
afforded an opportunity to the serious student of 
art to study the trends and to tow it to safe shores. 
Much work that has been done ever since the war 
in dance, drama and music may not entirely be justi- 
fiable from the standpoint of artistic standards, 
nevertheless it cannot be ignored. It needs scrutiny 
and a constant watch, 


CLASSICAL DANCE 

BHARAT NATY AM, the classical dance of Tan- 
jore, received a filip like which no other dance- 
style got. A large number of young dancers went 
round the country to give performances at different 
important centres. The outstanding amongst them, 
who have also established a reputation as roving 
cultural ambassadors of India, visited some foreign 
countries. They include Shanta Rao, Mrinalini Sara- 
bhai, Indrani Rehman, Kamala Laxmanan, Kumari 
Radha, Kumari Sharda, and Kumari Makhijani who 
have acquitted themselves as admirable exponents of 
Bharat Natyam, with such individualistic traits which 
have made each of them outstanding. Shanta Rao 
has developed the virtuosity of a seasoned dancer, 
who started believing in the clean execution of physi- 
cal attitudes and rhythmic sequences. She dances 
with self-abandon. Indrani and Kamala have imbib- 
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degree which makes their recitals lovely. Radha and 
Makhijani are two products of Kala Kshetra. Their 
art is lyrical and sculpturesque. Mrinalini as a bal- 
lerina has built a name for herself. 2 


3 

Besides the monumental contribution of Panda- 
nallur to the popularization of Bharat Natyam, 
Shrimati Balasaraswati and Rukmini Devi have 
served this dance-style to their full and have been. 
honoured with the Akadami awards and titles. Ru- 
kmini Devi was nominated by the President of India 
as a Member of Rajya Sabha. Kumari C. V. S. 
Vasantha is the only outstanding exponent of Melat- 
tur Bal Bhagavatar School of Bharat Natyam. 


In the death of Pandanallur Meenaxi Sundaram 
Pilai in 1955, the country lost the greatest of d 
living Bharat Natyam masters and the teachers of 
the great exponents of this dance. He remained 
unhonoured by the Akadaml, i 


KATHAKALI made an outstanding contribution 
to dance activities of India by deploying a good many 


eminent artistes like Guru Gopinath, Guru Kunck 
Kurup, Krishna Kutty, Kalamandalam Nair and Ku- 
mari Padmaja. These exponents and Mahakavi Val. 
lathol Narayan Menon visited some foreign coum 
tries and enriched the wide attention that this dance 
drama had already earned from the performances ol 
great artistes like Ram Gopal, Uday Shankar, Ku 
mari Shirin Vajifdar. Kunch Kurup and Gopinatt 
are an asset to the nation today. In the capital 
their performances were highly valued and they de 
monstrated the intrinsic histrionic value of Kathakali 


The life that was breathed in the art of Mani 
puri by Gurudeva Tagore and was carried forwarc 
by Haren Ghosh — both of whom did not live to set 
the light of independence — was zealously kept alis 
by the work of Guru Amubi Singh. He trained | 
whole generation of able teachers and exponents o 
Manipuri dancing. His students are imparting train 
ing in this dance throughout the country. The flam 
that he has kept alive for the appeal in this danc 
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Two Nrityashrama Dancers Of Manipur. 


of the devotional people of the hilly tracts of North- 
East India, sent out some troupes of Manipurt 
dancers and musicians to foreign countries where 
they created an impact of the lyrical beauty embed- 
ded in its art. 


CONTINUED NEGLECT 


Before independence, the pioneering work in the 
revival of Bharat Nritya (mis-called Kathak) of 
North India, with traditional centres at Lucknow and 
Jaipur, was made by the late Madam Menaka (Lady 
Lila Sokhey). Her mission could not be followed Up, 


because there was no other able dancer-organizer in 
this field. Students who were members of her troupe 
and inmates of her institute of dancing failed to 
carry forward her objective. Some of these inmates 
deserted her during the crucia] moment in her orga- 
nized art activities. The result was that after inde- 
pendence India could not find a dancer-organizer of 
distinguished merit. The continued negleet to which 
this dance of North India was subjected during the 
by-gone rule left little in the great traditional dan- 
cers of Lucknow — the late Achchan Maharaj, 
Luchhu Maharaj and Shambhu Maharaj — and of 
Jaipur — Sita Ram — to produce students of any 
standard. However, credit goes to Guru Shambhu 
Maharaj who relieved himself from Lucknow to set- 
tle down in Delhi to impart advanced training in 
Bharat Nritya at the Bharatiya Kala Kendra. The 
only son of Achchan Maharaj, Brij Mohan, has also 
joined the Kendra. Besides him, among young dan- 
cers are Kumari Roshan, Sitara and Rohini Bhate of 
Poona, who are contributing immensely to the pro- 
pagation of this:dance. They have flowered out into 
dancers of unalloyed Bharat Nritya. 
Anuradha Guha visited foreign countries as members 
of official cultural delegations. The young dancers 
who are coming up as outstanding exponents of the 
Lucknow School include Kumari Maya Rao and Ku- 
mari Bala. 

eee -yiew to making a stock-taking of the 


Sitara and 












classical dancers and the available talents in them in 
the country, the Sangeet Natak Akadami sponsored 
the first National Dance Festival in 1955 which was | 
attended by a good many great exponents. Though: 
the festival fell short of our expectations and did not. 
fully meet with the objectives of the Akadami — t 
was a step from the top without tackling the bottom 
— jt roused considerable interest in the country.  -. 


Folk dances attracted the attention of the De- 
fence Ministry of India and became a regular feature 
for exhibition during the Republic Day celebrations, 
since 1953. Under the auspices of Indian National 
Theatre, a 5-day Folk Dance Festival was also held 
at Bombay in 1956. M 

Folk-dance troupes are drawn every year from 
different States to present different folk dance items. 
They reflect India's rich cultural heritage hitherto 
kept subdued and demonstrate the verve with which 
our countrymen create and recreate healthy recrea- 
tional items. Their themes are social, religious or 
ritual There is nothing spontaneous about the whole 
technique. Folk dancers dance to the beat of rhythm. 
and to the tune of the piper. They make different. 
gestures which, leaving aside exuberance, are syste- 
matised and have a unique mellowness or masculini- 
ty. Every year the best adjudged troupe carries 4 
roving trophy. * 


DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES B 


Dramatic activities in the country were 161% 
directed by three agencies: All India Radio, ama- 
teur theatrical groups and Sangeet Natak Akada ni 
The Radio continued to broadcast Radio plays whose 
main technical characteristic has been “sound 
effects’. Their themes have varied from humorou 
to social subjects and from social to nation-building. 
It is not that always these plays have been well- 
executed: a class of them has been badly. writter 
and badly directed. The amateur group has been the 
most vocal in holding the tradition of the Eng sh 
stage and of the regional languages stages. 

One of the major experiments in the field of re 
vivalism in drama, including ballet, has been made 
by the Song and Drama Division of All India Radio 
It has given impetus to folk drama and dance parties 
to interpret to the people the progress and achieve 
ments of independent India under the Five-Yet 
Plans. The degree of success in weaving the Plan 
themes in folk traditions will remain a matter fo 
individual judgement, though, by all assessments 
considerable improvement can be effected. ii 

When the first National Drama Festival 
held in Delhi in 1944, it organised a Symposiun 
whose enlarged form was mainfested in the first 
tional Drama Seminar organized by the Sange 
Natak Akadami in 1956. Both did not measure up 
the expected standard and did not give a lead to th 
country in any sphere. The major defect about th 
festival was that it was started from the top. As | 
corollary to the increased dramatic activities in th 
country, the holding of the World Drama Congres 
in Bombay was a natural consequence. While Sy! 
posia have their own importance, in practical art 
it is the presentation by regional groups at a festive 
that can really mark initiation of a movement. 


NATIONAL THEATRE 

Professional theatre in India is a misnomer; 
National Theatre is yet to come. Both are inte 
dependent. ‘The National Theatre of India is to | 
the theatre of the amateurs. That India is such : 
vast country is in itself an indication to the deman 
that the country first needs healthy, regional t 
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tres before a National Theatre can be built. The 
needs of regional theatres differ from one region to 
another — a fact which pin-points the necessity for 
the development of rural-cum-urban theatres region- 
wise before the National Theatre is constructed. Sucn 
a theatre cannot as well precede a well-developed 
Hindi theatre. Towards this end All India Radio 
has already done considerable work by attempting to 
translate quality plays of different regional lan- 


guages in Hindi. On the other hand, plays of one 













region have also started travelling into another. For 
a concerted effort in this sphere, the country needs 
a strong National Federation of Theatres to serve as à 
nucleus of theatrica! movement in India. Poona, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Trivandrum, Madras and Ahmeda- 
bad are the important regional theatre centres. The 
movement, as a whole, needs several safeguards for 
further development, Much, however, is yet to be 
done in the field of organizing regional ‘dramatic 
talent, regional festivals of drama, regional Theatre 
Federations and a strong central organization to co- 
ordinate the activities of all, to guide, to direct, and 
© consolidate various aspects of the theatre move- 
nent in the country, Under its guidance (central orga- 
aisation’s) with State subsidy or wolly at the cost 
of the State, the construction of National Theatre 
may be taken up. An outstanding contribution in 
drama movement has been made by a galaxy of 
dramatists and drama companies, such as Khwaja 
Ahmad Abbas, Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, Dina Gandhi of 
Ahmedabad, Ganesh G. Bodas of Maharashtra, Raja- 
'amanickam Pillai of Kerala, Sombhu Mitra, Bahu- 
"upi of Caleutta, Mama  Warerkar, and the Little 
'heatre Group of Delhi, 

. A movement for children’s little theatre was 
aunched first by Bengal which has now flowered into 
n all-India affair. Samar Chatterji has done a 
raluable work in this direction, 


OST-INDEPENDENCE MUSIC 


_ In the sphere of music, sinco independence, the 
rocess of renaissance has continued with new zest 
id increased contribution by All India Radio. The 
ntry is, no doubt, poorer by a few great masters 
ho have left us. Among them: are Zia-uddin Khan, 
iaz-uddin Khan, Faiyaz Khan, D, V. Paluskar, 
ovindrao Burhanpurkar, T. N. Rajaratnam Pillai 
d Sakhawat Husain Khan. The setback that was 
ven to the classical music by the films was arrest- 
to a small degree by the Government (All India 
adio). "The film music, with its mass public con- 
€t, lowered the general aesthetic appreciation by 
mping up foreign jazz or other light music varia- 
ons. The solace for classica] music became con- 
ed to music conferences and the Radio. These 
nterences received a setback during the war, but 
ter independence, at district and provincial level 
ey were again started. The centre for recognition 
artistes remained normally the same, i.e. Calcutta 
d Madras, although with the establishment of the 
ngeet Natak Akadami, Delhi became the all im- 
rtant centre for such recognitions. Al] India Radio 
rted the National Programmes of Hindustani and 
rnataka music, broadcast from Delhi on the na- 
nal network. In 1954, the first National Festival 
Music was held in the historic Red Fort of Delhi. 


+ 

















ree years later, the Akadami convened the first na- 


nal music seminar at the Vigyan Bhavan, New 
nl, 

an India Radio’s National Programme of music 
now an established institution. From classical 
sic, its scope has been extended to include regional 
folk music ard operas, Special concerts of 
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. Kerala's Scheduled Castes Folk dancers. 


orchestra music and of similar ragas in the two 
schools of music have also beer. introduced. Every 
year, Radio’s Sangeet Sammelan, preceded by a 
country-wide music competition, is held. Modern 
light music is receiving planned development at the 
hands of the Radio which has set up Light Music 
Production Units. Folk music now enjoys a status 
within the framework of the music policy of the 
Radio which has decided to set up fully equipped 
units at some AIR stations for recording best Lok 
Sangeet. AIR Vadya Vrinda, which includes artistes 
from both the schools of music, composes classical, 
thematic and mood music. Choral music troupes 
have been strengthened at major stations which help 
popularising classical and light music. The Radio is 
also making special efforts to collect and preserve 
the music of celebrities of the past. In spite of these 
measures to enrich the broadcasting menu, cultural 
India continues to face a crisis. 


HORIZONTAL PROGRESS 


Often it is suggested that musica] development 
is now progressing in a horizontal, instead of verti- 
cal manner. It is so since the thirties and, there- 
fore, it cannot justify decadence or waywardness 
evidenced today. For sometime past, the need to 
preserve and to bring to the fore the work and music 
of top class artistes, who are no longer with us, has 
been emphasised, but apparently no concrete steps 
have been taken by responsible authorities so far. 
There is need of conducting researches in their styles 
of musie and of establishing their ascending and 
descending scale-singing. The undue emphasis which 


continues to be placed on Khayal singing should 
Stop: it has already done incalculable damage to the 
chastity of music and the development of a musical 
throat. The Radio alone can save the country from 
a possible musical break-down. It has to unearth 
its vast treasure of recorded music, edit it toa 
broadcasting standard and reduce it to notation. 
Dhrupad which forms the backbone of Hindustani 


|». (Continued On Page 241) 
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By RAMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, B.A. | 


Sangit Ratnakar, Dean of the Faculty of Music, 


HE great heritage of Indian 
Music is a glory not only to the 
people of her soil but also to the 
cultural world as a whole. The 
music of India, like that of all 
other countries had its origin in 
the pre-historic age and had the 
main source of inspiration from 
' nature, but later on, in the pro- 
cess of its evolution, music developed into a science 
and art. Master musicians, rather master artists, 
played a significant role in this evolution, 


If we go through the world history of music, 
we see that the origin and development of music of 
every country are almost the same. We cannot deny 


the fact that musical art whether it is classic oF 
semi-classic is to some extent based on primitive 


folk-music. Both in the ancient and medieval 
periods there are instances of higher melodic mate- 
rials coming from folk-music, 

In folk-music, we find the technique, the tune, 


the theme, with all their ‘natural colour and simpli- 
city, whereas, in classical] music, the original form, 


whether it is derived from folk-music or other 
sources, developed into richly ornamented melodies. 
Now. what are the melodies ? 





They are the combinations of different musical 
notes, adjusted in such a way that they become 
pleasing to the ear. But it is the aesthetic sense 
which is the main factor of a melody. It is some- 
thing intuitive and in it are infused the human 
sentiments—love, devotion, joy, despair and sorrow. 

Music is the finest of all arts; but what is art? 


a tA tra art is” not exhibition but revelation. 


Academy of Dance, Drama: and Music, West Bengal. - 


Exhibition is something which exhibits the artist’ 1 
practical attainment, but sometimes it happens tha 


it does not become appealing though technique, 
grammar and demonstration are quite in order the 


lacking in the aesthetic representation, which is t 
life and soul of art. J 





Music is sublimest of all arts, it is the ‘a 
tion of our inner self through the melodies. In ri 
is infused the eternal joy; so art is the joy of life 
It is just a deviation from the stern realities of fe 
Art is a pleasure, and it is the most intoxicating 0: 
all. But it is a pleasure, that is won at the cost of 
life-long practice. : E 


SOURCE OF ART 
Nature is the source of art. The main inspira 
tion regarding the creation of melodies is from 
Nature. The Indian melodies or rdgas are no 
simply the product of the combination of notes bu 
they have their psychological basis. The time theory 
of Indian ragas has both a scientific and — 
gical basis. si 
It cannot be called simply a tradition, when - wi 

go deep into a morning melody, we have a viv i 
picture before our mind’s eye, the early dawn wh e 
ihe first rays of the morning sun, brightens i 
earth. What is its psychological effect on the mint | 

It means awakening from slumber and the spirit « 
adoration and worship. The sad notes of Purdi 
brings the idea of the dusk, and in the midnigh 
the distant notes of a Behag fills us with patho 
Apart from the time theory, the Indian melodies a 
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"classified according to seasons. For instance, there 
|... . are particular melodies for the spring which depict 
sal the gaiety and festivities of the season. The Indían 
~ music had thus gone into the very depth of its soul 
in ancient times, 


. In the ancient times, songs were mainly com- 
- posed in Sanskrit. But later on Sanskrit as the 


—. language of songs ceased to exist, when its off- 
. Shoots became the language of the people; though 
3 we get reference of some Dhrupad or classic com- 
positions of Swami Haridas in Sanskrit even in the 
"sixteenth century. Hindi, Brajabhasa, and Urdu 
. mingled together and became mainly the language 
. of the classic songs of the medieval periods, 


- CLASSICAL MUSIC 





| If we study the musical history of India, we 
find that the art of music is progressive. Dhrupad, 
E the sublime and the foremost type of classical 
. Music, has undergone various changes as regards 
| composition, melody, rhythm and mode of presen- 
_ tation from the ancient to the medieval period. It 
is a fact that the practical art goes ahead, and 
grammar follows it. But in most cases, theory and 
| practice are not in amity. The creative artist never 
Cares for the theory. Even today there are some 
conventional ideas, which I think will soon be out 
‘of date with the progressive outlook of the musi- 
cians and music lovers alike. Different periods in 
the history of India marked the development of 
Indian Music. During the reign of Alauddin Khilji, 
(1296-1316) besides Nayak Gopal, the then court 
musician of the Emperor, there came to India from 
Persia, Amir Khasru, a great poet, musician and a 
Scholar of Arabian and Persian culture. He intro- 
duced many new melodies and Persian intonations 
‘in Indian Music and at that time there was ex- 
change of ideas regarding music and other arts 
between India and Persia. Then we come to the 
Sixteenth century when the Great Mughal Akbar 
Was the Emperor. This period may be called the 
enalssance of Indian Music, Tansen the great 



















— 


introducing new intonations and technique 
mainly based on melodies. And it must not be 
overlooked that it was Tansen's liberal outlook and 
specially his system of musie, that paved the way 
for future evolution of Kheyal, Tappa and other 
songs, with all their variations and ornamentations. 


Kheyal type of songs were first introduced by 
Sultan Hossin Sirki of Jaunpur, in the early eigh- 
teenth century, when Mohammad Shah was the 
imperor of Delhi, but this type of music was greatly 
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developed and modified by Sadarang and Adarang 
and later on Tappa by.Gulam Nabi and Sori Thumri 
mainly by Sanad and Kadar. But it is to be noted 
that the orthodox school of music, though adverse 
to accepting those new creations in the classic fold, 


had ultimately to yield to it for their popular appeal. 
The eighteenth century is a great transition period 


in the history of India. With the fall of the Mughal 
Empire and with the advent of the British there 
was a setback in the cultural and social life of the 
people. The political situation was not congenial to 
the growth of culture and art. The musicians of 
the Delhi Darbar migrated to far off provinces and 
Native States. 


BISHNUPUR & CALCUTTA 


The classical music that attained glory through 
the contributions of master musicians who were 
patronised by the Delhi Court, was by this time 
decentralised and spread to the remote corners of 
India including Bengal From the early eighteenth 
century, Bishnupur, an ancient Hindu Kingdom of 
Bengal and later on Calcutta, the. then newly born 
city under the British, became the centres of 
classical music, specially Dhrupad. The age sounded 
the death-knell of the pomp and glory of medieval 
age and at the same time heralded the advent of 
the new era with new ideas, new type of education 
and social order. But there was even the dark 
Side. There became a fancy for everything new to the 
utter neglect of the true Spirit of Indian Culture. 
In this dark period, the great Raja Rammohan Ray 
was born, His mission in life was not only to re- 
instate India to its pristine glory, but to give it an’ 
honourable position in the modern world. He had 
anticipated the need of a new type of education 
and a new social order. Rammohan may be called 
the father of the Modern India. The country would 
ever remember the Raja as a great reformer, He 
was the pioneer in composing Brahma-Sangit or 
devotional songs set to classical tune and rhythm 
of Dhrupad and Kheyal. 


\ 


At that time, music was almost neglected by the 
educated society and the common people had no 
access to it. With the introduction of Brahmo 
Sangit, whose main source of tune and rhythms 
were classical, the original classic Dhrupads and 


Kheyals also began to be popular in Bengal, Thus, 
in Bengal, there was introduced a classic type of 


music — Bengali compositions which were 
later on highly developed by the followers of Ram- 


mohan and ultimately by Rabindranath, the world 
Poet. 


MUSIC & STATES 


It is a fact, that music and other arts were 
patronised by the States and some of the patrons 
were real lovers of art, but instances are not rare, 
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when this was more a luxury or show for the reference of such type of songs in the famous works F a 
aristocrats than real regard and appreciation for of Ramesh Dutta — Maharastrajiban Prabhat and 
the art. Sometimes it happened, that court musi- Rajputjiban Sandhya, the swadeshi-songs of Bengal _ 
cians had to eulogise the emperor and kings against were quite a new type. The posterity will never i 
their will, and this often resulted in conflict, The forget the great composers of swadeshi songs, such — 
artists were sometimes helpless, as they had no as Iswar Gupta, Satyendranath, Jyotirindranath, — 
contact with the mass, they had to yield to the Swarnakumari, Sarala Devi, Rangalal, Hemchandra,  . 
whims of their patrons. Thus the discontented Madhusudan, Dwijendralal, Rabindranath, Atul- . 3 
| musicians or artists had to adorn the court simply prasad, Rajanikanta, Satyendranath Dutta, Mukunda ~~ 
for livelihood but the light of genius in them did Das and Nazrul Islam. Rx 
extinguish. Great artists are often sentimental. — 
Once the great Beethoven, while in Silesia with Prince RABINDRANATH'S MISSION D 
Lichonovisky in his estate, was asked by a French t i 
officer at the table whether he knew violin. This I conclude with the age of Rabindranath which —. 


is the age of a great renaissance and revolution in 
the history of Indian culture and music as a whole. — 
He was the man who liberated life and culture, sO ^ 
also our music from the clutches of conservatism and ~ 


was too much for the great artist, who became 
furious and left the place and afterwards wrote a 
letter to the Prince saying. 

“Your Highness! What you are, you have become 


made it popular in true national way through univer- -· 

by accident and by birth. What I am, I am by virtue : r : E 
of myself. There always have been and always will sal appeal. His great and creative genius re-modell- - 5 
be princes by the thousand, but there is only one ed music to meet the urge of a newly awakened peo 
Beethoven." « ple, conscious of their glorious past. Rabindranath —— 
This lette ké ihat irit of tist continued his predecessors’ ways and styles in his | 
etter bespea e true spirit of an artist. music. Then, he took his own creative way tOr — 


Lives of great musicians and artists are so scanty 
in our country that we know very little of them. 
whereas volumes have been written on the lives 
and works of emperors and kings. Our society is 
also to be blamed for this. We should remember 
that a country is recognised and honoured by her 
culture and the artists are the torch-bearers of 
national culture and civilisation, 


further progress step by step. He was a great stu- — 
dent and lover of classical music and was born and ~ 
brought up in that atmosphere at Maharshi Bhavan. — 
His departure from the strictly classical form in his |. 

lyric and opera composition Was the result of his 
urge for new creation and met the demand of the — 
age. Rabindranath not only composed music for 8  . 
set of people, but was a poet of a democratic age. 


SONGS OF BENGAL Hence he brought back the music to the people from — 
The conception of musie and its appreciation whom it came. — E 
must not be onesided. True appreciation means | Ina democratic India, music too needs democra- 
regard and love for good music as a whole. Have tisation. It is already going to be freed from the - 
not the intelligentsia or the so-called connoisseurs stone wall of Durbars and Khas-Mahals and it was - 
turned a deaf ear and showed utter neglect to our Rabindranath, who had shown the way to the pe 
culture of music in Bengal, the store-house of cians. Now, this is the time that they should A 
melody? From the origin of charya-giti, in the this great mission. v 
tenth century upto the nineteenth century, Bengal’s i408) 
culture of music has maintained the progressive THE ACADEMY E 
outlook. Then, the swadeshi-song is a new phase With a view to train a new band of young ay 
in our music, The swadeshi-song which originated talents, imbued with the missionary zeal, our Chief | 
during the Hindu Mela reached its peak in the Anti- Minister Dr Bidhan Chandra Roy who is try- — 
Partition Movement (1905-1911). Though, we get ing his utmost to make this province an ideal . 
Te 


State in all respects, has established an Academy of P 


Dance, Drama and Music at the birth place of our 4 
DANCE, DRAMA AND MUSIC beloved Poet Rabindranath at 9, Dwarkanath Tagore 


Lane. Its mission is not to teach music and other . 


(Continued From Page 238) arts in a stereotyped manner. Along with it a new — 
musi hich h i it DNE" d institution of art and culture is emerging at Rabin- | 
usic, which has voice culture properties in i m dra-Bharati. This is the place where soon a great - 


which offers a scientific process for musica] develop- 


tural tre will grow up in commemoration of . 
ment of a recital should be zealously restored. cul uw ceBure ]1-grow up j 


the great name of Rabindranath and it will give a — 
Looking to the Sangeet Natak Akadaml, a must- helping hand to our new creative talents to meet the — 


cian — does noi PRO satistedx. There Aare 2 demarid of a new nation emerging after hard strug- - 
numerable musicians and dancers of recognised merit, gle for fuller development in life and culture. ot 
whose economic security is not guaranteed by the e 
country, whose mastery is a matter confined within — — — — T 


the bounds of the disciples who are honoured with c 
National Award. These great masters — some oft THEORY oF INDIAN MUSI E 












them have already died in harness — are living in j 
poverty and indebtedness and have not been kono- (Continued From Page 234) 4 10 
ured with the Akadami Award. There are many goal of their life and make them realize the supreme . 
others who are neglected for one reason or the other. knowledge of the Brahman. | go 
The Hindustani musical] sphere can be redeemed of Now, we see that the entire field of the theory 
such a pitiable condition only when the artistes are of Indian music is composed of its constituent Parts, 
assured of two square meals, and reasonable ameni- grammar, literature, history, science and physics, 
ties including education to their children and respect iconography, psychology and philosophy that omy 
to their life-long dedication to music. Added to this grammar or history or philosophy cannot cover the 
is the necessity to have a Central Institute and a entire province of the theory but they are all com- 
Bureau of Composers of living great masters to im- plementary to one another and being worked toge- 
part training in voice culture, Dhrupad and musi- ther bring out the complete form of the theory of 
cal mannerism. With such an approach alone, can music. So, in the domain of music we should study 
there be “vertical”. development in Hindustani - them and apply them as a whole to the prace 
MEER, «0i SIS, 009 00 X di tice and culture of music fruitful — —. — 
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White clothes made lustrous 
white with Tinopal catch the : 
eye and mark you out. A little Tinopal 
goes a long way and one treatment is 
sufficient for three to four washings, 






Tinopal treated whites 
are the whitest of all 
meo T — 
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By BIRENDRA KISHORE ROYCHOUDHURY 


AS Orissa some distinct music of 
its own? Has she contributed in 
the past, something unique to 
the vast treasure-house of Indian 
classical music? When these 
questions are put to us, our 
thoughts, at once turn towards 
the greatest contribution of Orissa 
to Mother India, — the Orissan 





4“ Temple—Sculpture. A country or a province which 


f 


could give expression to such a sublime art in her 
sculpture. could not be inert or blunt in other 
spheres of artistic expressions. Those men, who have 
had the good luck of visiting the Temples of Kona- 
rak, Bhubaneshwar and Puri, if they are not them- 
selves aesthetically blunt, must have thanked  Hea- 
vens for having opportunity of visualising those 


figures of majesty, dignity. beauty, grace and charms 
which are found in those temples. Together with 
her sublime sculpture, Orissa must have had her 
music, dance and literature raised to a supreme 


t height. .All arts supplement the needs of one an- 


other. So, we always find that the 4evelopment of 
various arts goes together in any upheaval of aesthe- 
tic culture anywhere in the world. We find the forms 
and figures of charming Kinnaras, Gandharvas and 
Apsaras on the walls of Orissan temples showing 
them singing, dancing and playing on Veenas or 
flutes. These forms show that at that period of 
Orissa’s supremacy in civilisation and culture, mu- 


¿Sic and dancing were fully developed and were on 





cal music, 8 


way to further progress side by side with the art of 
sculpture and painting. 


HUEN TSANG'S OPINION 


History also proves this assumption. We find in 
the documents of the famous Chinese scholar- 
tourist Huen Tsang that Odissi dance and music 
sittained perfection according to the standards of the 
day by the sixth or the seventh century A.D. Orissa 
undoubtedly followed the basic principles of classi- 
s laid down in the most authentic scrip- 


J 
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rata-Natya-Sastra. All the later treatises of music 
accepted the authority of Bharata Muni. We find in 
the Natya Sastra that in dance and music. Orissa 
had a special style which was regarded as much - 
classical as any other notable one. It mentions about 
Odra (Orissa) and Magadha as having distinctive. 'd 
music of their own. | 


Of course, the original classical music or Mar- 
ga Sangita was common to all the provinces of 
India, during the classical Hindu period. This marga 
sangit was said to be learnt by Bharata Muni from 
Brahma and had it demonstrated before God Shiva, 
by the Apsaras and Gandharvas. 

“Brahmanodhitya Bharatah Sangitam 
Marga Sangitam 

Apsarobhischa Gandharbhaih Shambhoragre 
Prajuktaban” (Parjat). 


INDIA'S COMMON MUSIC 


India had a common music of archetypal cha- 
racter, which was called marga sangit and which 
was an ideal music, to be followed by all the musi- 
cians. In the spheres of marga sangit or basic music, - 
Orissa was as much advanced as any other pro- [^ 
vince of the North and the South. But during the 
entire period beginning from Bharat Muni and end- 
ing in Sarangadeb the classica] music of India was 
divided into two sections: marga and desht, 


According to the music treatises those forms of . 
vocal and instrumental music and dance’ which 
were pleasing to the hearts of the people of differ- — 
ent lands were known as deshi— : 

*Deshe Deshe Jananang Yaa 
ruchya Hridayaranjakam 
Ganam cha badanam Nrityam E 
tad deshityabhidhiyate" — (Ratnakaray = — 


The provincal music formed by the 






E Ma o UM 
1usie, ' Z Bhd’ . ragüs, after having reached a standard of refinement — 











__ Bharata, Orissa excelled in marga style:— 
E "Apasabya prabeshastu.panchalo 
Bs Odra Magadhi" 

|^ Again. 
i; “Koshala stoshalaschaiba 

3 Kalingah Jabanah Khasha" 

— These latter refer to the creations in deshi 
. Style of dance and music. 
ALL ROUND PROFICIENCY 
-—— . Thus Orissa was proficient in morga as well as 
_ @eshi style of music, Although she has followed the 
common laws of the marga she developed her own 
— regional classical or deshi music according to the 
- environments, characteristics and tastes of her 
- ~ Own people. So Ratnakara says:— 

ES. "Anga Banga Kalingadyah 

ES desh bheda hi hetabah 

EV Jeshu Jeshu cha desheshu 

E Sa bhasha saiba, ballabhah” 

ie. according to the differences of lands, Anga, 
_ Banga, Kalinga, have their own regionally favou- 
- rite languages and music. There are three treatises 
"written in the Odissi language, which have been 
. preserved by scholars and 1iusicologists of Orissa. 
- These are:—(1) Sangita Narayan (2) Natya Mano- 
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_ rama and (3) Sangita Sarani. All these are preserv- 
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_ ed in manuscript forms and now the State Akadami 
| ‘is getting them ready for publication, These books 
- cover extensive fields of marga and deshi music as 
- well as dance. 

CHARACTERISTIC STYLE 
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- - Our own experience in Odissi music has con- 
- vinced us that though many ragas of Orissa bear the 
- common names of Hindusthan and South India the 
- Odissi music has its own characteristic style in the 
representation of ragas and talas. Odissi music had 
its continuous courses cf progress during the Pathan 
. and the Moghul periods, because during that time, 
no political upheavals and disturbances upset the 
- progress of Orissan culture. It is only at the fag 
- end of the Muslim period and during the British pe- 
riod, that Orissa went through long periods of eco- 
- nomic disturbances, which upset her hoary culture. 
= Orissan treatises upheld the theory of ragas and 
 rüginis and ‘in that respect the theoretical basis of 
. Odissi music has much in common with the Hin- 
. dusthani music. Only several districts of the south- 
- ern Orissa follow entirely the Karnatic system of 
- music. But, as a whole, the theory of Odissi music 
has —— in common with the Hindusthani sangit 
. pgaddhati, 
E On account of economic distresses, the lives of 
- Orissan musicologists and musicians had an uphill 
- struggle for ntaining themselves and their 
. knowledge. Arts cannot grow under the shadow of 
. penury. However, after the independence of India, 
- Orissa State is reorganising itself for an all-round 
| deriva of its glorious culture and music will surely 
- thrive again in that wonderful region, where the 
_ temples of Jagannath, Bhubaneshwar and Konarak 
| Ce 1 both the masses and the classes with their ever- 
lasting message of devotion, beauty and greatness. 
. The real specimens of Odissi music are still found 
. among traditional classical musicians (both vocalists 
. and instrumentalists), and also in the temple-music. 
_For the future of Odissi music, knowledge of both the 
_ Hindusthani and Karnatic Systems are essential 
. and Orissa's geographical position makes it an ideal 
region for assimilation and fusion of these two 
. Schools of music, which were originally one. 


SRI AUROBINDO ON ART 
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the real meaning of Indian culture includ- 
ig the arts and the music, Which is to express the 
ELA ENT A Y T T V RE E ms ‘ab. 
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spirit in the vehicle of forms and sounds, Orissa 
being a holy region, one is always reminded there of 
this supreme truth of life. We must always remem- 
ber what Sri Aurobindo has said:— 

“The value of Eastern Thought and Eastern Art to 


the world is altogether incalculable. For their great- 


ness is that..... they have always seen in the 
mind and body only instruments for the expression’ of 


that which is deeper and greater than the instru- s 


ments. Even intellect and emotion had for them only 
a secondary value. Not to imitate nature, but to re- 
veal that which she has hidden, to find significant 
forms which shal] embody for us, what her too ob- 
vious and familiar symbols conceal, has been the aim 
of the greatest Art, the Art of those countries and 
ages whose culture has been faithful to the origi- 
nal truth of the spirit.” (“Views & Reviews” By Sri 
Aurobindo). 
Orissa certainly bears the greatest examples of 
this spiritual Art and the future development of 


her Art and Music lies in unfolding the true values ¢ 


of the spirit in a new environment in ever-new and 
ever-lasting forms. 


e MAMMA CR. oe. 
Spotlight On Sport 


(Continued From Page 229) 


years there have been one or two consistent trouble- 
shooters. These are the gentlemen who can never 
take a referee’s decision without a show of 
annoyance and incredulity and their reactions and 
grimaces are quickly taken up by the crowd which, 
in $% time, are on their feet shouting for the referee’s 
blood if they haven’t already drawn it with a well- 
placed brickbat! 

Such players have been no good for Calcutta 
Football and yet scme of them have been lionised. 
Fine performers though they might be, their com- 
plete lack of sportsmanship disqualifies them for any 
team that I might be running, They influence the 
younger player to bad ways because he worships 
them and tries to copy them in all that they do; 
they bring a bad name to the Clubs they represent 
and to the State when they are sent out to play in 
Bengal colours. A very senior Army Officer once ask- 
ed me why Bengal includes non-Bengalees whose 
only object, on the field, seems to be to bring dis- 
credit to the State. "Pot-hunting" was all I could 
reply. ' 

Yes, in this mad race for trophies we are too in- 
clined to overlook the more important issues. Some 
people have argued with me that Bengal’s Football 
reputation would be at stake if certain imported 
players were left out of the team just because of con- 
tinued bad behaviour. I have laughed at this because 
in what way is Bengal's Football reputation upheld by 
a team consisting cf eight’ outsiders and three Ben- 
galees? I am not unreasonable. 

These, in a nut-shell are the main troubles that 
beset the game in these parts to-day. In an endea- 
vour to examine them more closely and to find out 
the best suggestions for overcoming them I shall 
bring before the readers of Amrita Bazar Patrika 
many more eminent players of all games and, by 
picking their brains, try and discover workable me- 
thods of doing so. | 

Being an optimist, I am convinced that one day 
we shall turn the corner. How greatly is that to be 
desired and the thought that some day we might 
play games and watch games in the spirit of com- 
radeship and understanding for which games, when 
you think of it, were devised. Then life will surely 
take on a little more pleasantness, the pleasantness, 
I hope, that all of you will experi ys of 

at lie | ahead. =~ 
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BOUT four years back I had the 
privilege of compiling and editing 
a book entitled “West Bengal To- 
day” on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal. In that book 
I triea to assess some peculiar 
social and economic tendencies 
affecting the structure of West 
Benga? as could be discerned from 
facts then available. The main 
features that could be observed at that time were as 
follows:— 


(1) Density of population was practically the 
highest in West Bengal amongst all Indian States. 
While the density of population per square mile for 
the whole of India was 287 in the 1951 Census, the 
corresponding figures for Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bom- 
bay, the Punjab, Orissa and Assam were respectively 
557, 572, 323, 338, 243 (without tribal area) and 106. 
But in West Bengal it was 799. 

(2) It has a very unequal demographic distri- 
bution. While the overall average indicated a very 
high pressure of population the detailed break-up 
shows that some of the. police stations maintained a 
density of more than 1050 persons to the square mile. 

(3) There was another feature, While the growth 
of population was more or less erratic up till 1921, 
there was.a very steady increase after that year. 
Between 1872 and 1921 sumetimes even there was 
some degrowth in some of the areas in West Bengal 
as a whole. The total growth over 1872 population 
during these 50 years was only 20.5 per cent, but 
the net increase between 1921 and 1951 was as much 
as 51.3%, the rate of growth in fact being more than 
double. As the Census Report, 1951 observes: “From 
1921 onwards a totally different pattern of growth 
has prevailed. The period 1921-51 has been one of 
steady and rapid growths, which for West Bengal as 
a whole is only slightly less than its growth during a 
longer period, 1901-51, of which it forms the 2|3rds 
in length. And different demographic authorities have 
observed that even leaving out the influx of displaced 
persons we have now entered into a period of steady 
growth of population and it is not likely that this 
trend would be reversed soon". 

(4) It is remarkable that this distribution of 
population follows an economic pattern. For instance, 

of the 104 police stations which contain a popula- 
tion density of more than 1050 persons per Square 
mile, 33 are in the Calcutta and Howrah municlpal 
areas, 28 police stations are in other industrial areas 
such as Asansol, Budge Budge, etc., 17 police stations 
are in non-industrial areas with one non-industrial 
town each and 26 police stations are entirely rural. 
This clearly indicates that overcrowding has taken 
place where there is varied occupation pattern. Even 
those entirely rural police stations which have a high 
density are mostly located round about the Calcutta 
and Howrah industrial belt (such as Amta, Mograhat, 
Chanditala, Bagnan, Sankrail) and there are special 
historical and economic reasons for conglomeration 
of population in these areas. To quote from the 
Census Report again: “Out of a total area of 30775 
i square miles 13.4% of the total area contains as high 

* as 42.7% of the State's entire population in these 
areas.” Almost by cortrast 86.6% of the State's area 
contains 57.3% of the State's population. This is 
‘clearly a result of correlation of density to the live- 
: nocd. pattern as the Census Report.indicates: “In 
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By BIMAL CHANDRA SINHA 


Minister for Revenue, West Bengal. 


t of only six police stations whose densities are — 
















between 750 and 1050, there is a close correspondence 
between the percentage of population and the area; 
or in other words, it is in the police stations of thes 
densities that the distribution of population | is is 
matched to the area. The further away one moves - 
from this norm the greater is the disproportion o c 
the area as a whole, until at the two extreme ends, 
on the one hand 5.81% of the State’s area contains 
as little as 0.08% of its population and on the other 
1.37% of the State’s area contains as much as 21.7 
per cent of its population, with an average density of d 
about 12700 persons to the square mile." E 


(5) Analysing this process further we find that - 
there has been an almost automatic correlation - $ 
between livelihood and density even in the agricultu- - 
ral sector. The statement of the 1951 Census Report 
(West Bengal) shows that if we examine rural density - 
per square mile and the proportion of total popula- - 1 
tion supported by agriculture per thousand of gene- — 
ral population during 1901-1921 and in 1951, it will - 
be found that both registered an increase upto re i 
level, but as soon as that level is reached rural density — 
goes on increasing, but the proportion falls off, this — 
indicating clearly that agriculture can no longer - a 
give occupation to the increasing rural population, It — 
is found from that table that the peak level is reach- 
ed round about the rura] density of 560 persons per 4 
square mile. As the Census Report observes: "In the - i 
industrial districts of Hooghly, Howrah and Burdwan 







Bankura where cultivation is a more different Mes | 
lem than elsewhere, agricultural crowding reached | 
its peak 10 years later, le, in 1921,.... c Ci ER SERE 
the decline is marked enough to be significant and | 
shows how agriculture is steadily heading towards a . 
crisis. But the stage has already been reached wind 
agriculture cannot entertain larger population but — 
must drive away some of the surplus. But as has been © 
BOWES. aa ck renee the population driven away 10-3 
towns by agricultural overcrowding leads a pilar- | 
to-post existence and aggravates ME — 
(6) There are also other signs of overcrowding: | 3 
For instance, 
(2) Land utilisation is unnaturally high in 
West Bengal, tad 
The following table speaks for itself:— a 
TABLE I — 
Land utilisation in different States and density - 
per square mile 
lst set 2nd set Density — 
Per cent Per cent square mile 

















ALL-INDIA 32.8 65.1 x M 
Total—Part “A” i 
States 40.7 65.1 * 
Assam 10.2 15.4 106 
Bihar 50.7 82.6 572. 
Bombay 57.7 81.1 328 . 3 
Madras 38.3 v OD 446 ioe 1 
Orissa 16.5 23.9 244  .— 
Punjab 49.9 80.7 338 
Madhya Pradesh 34.9 56.8 163 


WEST BENGAL 59.5 85.1 806 

(b) Another fact about overcrowding is to be — 
found in the very small proportion of owner-cultiva- . 
tors of land in this State. In the U.P., for example, 
owner-cultivators with their dependants constitute — 
62.27% of the total population, whereas in West Ben- - 


gal the corresponding percentage is only 32.3%. That 
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. is why the Census Report for West Bengal, 1951, very 
. aptly remarks: “This statement shows at once how 
- deep the crisis in agriculture is in West Bengal and 
_ how fearful overcrowding and uneconomic agricul- 
. ture is, compared to all other States in India. In no 
. other States except Bombay and Madras is the pro- 
_ portion of owner-cultivators and their dependants so 
. small nor the relative proportion of share-croppers 
and agricultural landless labourers so large." 

(c) Another index of overcrowding in West 
_ Bengal is to be found in the proportion of earners to 
_ dependants. The Census Report gives us the figure 
— that in 1901 the proportion of earners in agricultural 
. occupation was 19.8, but corresponding figures for 
. 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1951 are 23.4, 234, 18.5 and 14.9 
. respectively. This also clearly demonstrates that the 
. peak capacity was reached in 1921 after which the 
. decline has set in. More and more people have, after 
- 1921, come to depend on a lesser and lesser number 
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(d) A still more alarming indication of over- 
_ crowding is to be found in the fact that there is 
. more and more dependence on agriculture. For ins- 
. tance, non-agricultural classes sometimes used to 
. depend partially on agriculture as their secondary 
- means of livelihood. The Census Report, 1951, reveals 
that in the Burdwan Division the number of self- 
supporting persons in all the non-agricultural classes 
having some agricultural means of livelihood was 
only 60 in 1921, but the corresponding figure for 
1951 became so high as 831. This clearly indicates 
that even those who depend primarily on non-indus- 
E occupations are gradually falling back on agri- 
- culture. 
; - (e) This is not only true of the industrial sec- 
tor but also in the tertiary sector such as commerce 
and other similar avocations of life. Statistics re- 
veal that the growth of economic opportunities has 
been outpaced by the growth of population during 
recent decades. The findings of many surveys of un- 
employment in Calcutta and other areas also bring 
- this fact out. | 
n II 
b. We have examined above some of the trends 
that were operating in Bengal for some decades. Let 
us now examine some more recent facts. 
1 The first point to be noted is the sharp increase 
im population growth. There are two factors in- 
.volved. An unnatural increase is due to the rapid in- 
ux of refugees. But even leaving this point apart, 
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it has to be recognised’ now that our population is 
set for a steady and fast growth. The rea- 
son for this change is undoubtedly better health 
measures and the fall in the death-rate, A recent re- 
port published by the Public Health Department 
gives the following data about the steady fall in 
death-rate and steady increase in birth-rate in West 
Bengal. 

1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Birth-rate 
per mile 21.3 228 203 219 231 227 23.0 23.7 
Death-rate 
per mile 181 174 16.7 130 108 102 903 89 


It is well-known that there is a time-lag bet- 
ween the fall in the death-rate and the fall in the 
birth-rate. In fact here also birth-rate is increasing 
while death-rate is falling, There is bound to be fas- 
ter increase in population in this situation. It has 
been estimated that in 1955, the total population was 
as high as 26,200,532, the density per square mile 
being 844.0, The mean annual growth in percentage 
is as follows: — 


BENGAL 
1901 0.47 
1911 0.76 
1921 0.26 
1931 0.70 
WEST BENGAL 
1951 1.27 
1954 1.31 
1955 1.52 


This obviously includes the refugees. But even 
if we leave the refugees out year by year the mean 
annual growth would be very high, (in fact practi- 
cally the same) —in any case more than double of 
what it was fifty years back. Any planning for the 
future must therefore take into account the expect- 
ed rapid population growth. 


The second point that deserves consideration 
in this connection is the overcrowding in certain 
avocations of life. 
sector. The recent Survey and Settlement Opera- 
tions in West Bengal have brought out a large num- 
ber of facts. We give below some of them. 


(a) From the tentative figures now available, 
it appears that the number of bargadars has re- 
mained steady. These figures are yet subject to 
further checking and it would not be desirable to 
draw any final conclusions. But one assumption may 
not be incorrect even at this Stage. Perhaps the 
number of bargadars has remained steady because 
employment in land has reached saturation point 
and agriculture cannot absorb even more bargadars. 

(b) The following table gives some idea of 
existing waste land blocks in some of the districts : 


Number of waste 
land blocks between 
101-150 acres. 
Number of waste 
land blocks between 
151 and above. 
Total number of 
waste land blocks. 


Remarks. 


93 1,007.25 
1,781.13 






We again turn to the agricultural 
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The Government of West Bengal have also been 
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_ It will be seen that the more arid and barren the 
district the greater the number of waste land blocks. 


| preparing maps showing the location of these waste 
land blocks. The map of the district of Midnapore is 
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reproduced below as a specimen. 


zones. In the deeply agricultural 


The map reveals the expected shenomenon of 
the waste land blocks being mostly situated in arid 


areas of south 


Midnapore, the blocks are very few. But as we pro- 
ceed towards the laterite belt in the north-west or 
the sandy belt of the coast we find a greater number 
of waste land blocks, This makes it clear that all 
marginal lands have been cultivated, and those 
which are still not cultivated may not be easily cul- 
tivated, perhaps not without an enormously high 
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cost. If such cultivation is technologically possible, ay 
it is always economically nof so,—at least not for the | 
peasantry. : 3 
: III Y ay ‘ 
These are undoubtedly signs of economic crie — d 
sis. In the case of West Bengal, however, these are e 
not unexpected, First, from a very broad Socio-econo- 
mic point of view, it may be remembered that the | 
crisis, typical of colonial exploitation, is expected to 
develop in all its intensity and  extensity in West 
Bengal. The brunt of British capitalism fell first and 
most strongly and effectively on Bengal, In fact, not | 
only there was the brunt, but its influence was so - a 
deep and penetrating that our social and economic | E 
pattern too was very substantially moulded by that — 
impact. The creation of a new class of revenue far- A 
(Continued On Page 252) — 
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The fine, fast and modern vessels of India Steamship Co., 
Ltd., are promoting and protecting India’s overseas 


trade by carrying the country’s exports and imports 
speedily, regularly and safely. 


Indian vessefs contribute towards a sounder national 
economy by saving and earning of foreign exchange, 
stepping up invisible exports and securing a favour- 
able balance of trade. 


country's second line of defence in times of 





INDIA STEAMSHIP CO.,LTD. 


Regular Cargo Service between INDIA—U. K.~CONTINENT 
and also INDIAN COASTAL Service 


Managing Agents: LIONEL EDWARDS (PRIVATE) LTD. 
INDIA STEAMSHIP HOUSE, 2%, OLD COURT HOUSE STREET, CALCUTTA-I. 


Branches & Agents at All Principal Ports & Trade Centres 
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ADIVASIS 
ET Of 
Uttar Pradesh | 


AHATMA GANDHI once termed 
the Adivasis of India the ‘un- 
spoilt children of God’. Perhaps, 
this description is so apposite to 
none as it is to the aborigines of 
Dudhi in Mirzapur district of 
Uttar Pradesh. 

Known for their truthfulness, 
these simple, God-fearing Adiva- 
sis lived in the seclusion of their forest-dwellings for 
ages uninfluenced by the currents and cross- 
currents of modern civilization. These unsophistic- 
ated tribal folk were till recently an exploited people, 
Maybe, this was the price they had to pay for being 
guileless. 





VICTIMS OF MALNUTRITION 


The rugged nature of the soil and the mountain- 
ous terrains of the Dudhi tribal belt rendered land 
cultivation unproductive. The aborigines were 
virtually rendered desperate by poverty. They lived 
on tree leaves and roots to stave off the pangs of 
hunger, As a result of malnutrition, they suffered 
from the dreaded yaws which mutilated their arms 
and limbs. In 1857, this picturesque tribal area 
witnessed a large-scale influx of migrants from the 
neighbouring plains of Bihar. With their business 
acumen, they acquired land, monopolised trade, lent 
money to the aborigines and became their overlords, 


4^ The Adivasis were inclined to be reckless and 


extravagant on festive occasions. ‘Thev soon got 
into debt. If a male member got married, it was 
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Aboriginal of Dudhi cutting a lac tree branch. 


considered a reproach on him, if he did not incur - 
debt for the occasion! | 


EMBRACES SLAVERY 4 

The interest charged by the money-lenders was | 
so heavy that very few were able to pay it. Then — 
they would go to the money-lender and say: ‘I - 
am your Kumia', which means that the Adivasi had - 
finally decided that he could not pay any more and . 
was prepared to sign himself and his family as slaves _ 
to the money-lender concerned. The aboriginal - 
worked for the money-lender as a servant or field - 
labourer. He was given a piece of cloth every two . 
years. Serving in this manner, the Adivasi could not - 
hope to pay off his debt, and the system, not far — 
removed from slavery, helped the money-lender. 


" 




















MONEY-LENCERS : RUEL RUSE 

With the dawn ot treeaom, the Government out- — 
lawed this cruel system. The money-lenders who . 
had beeh trading on the misery of these tribal people — 
sought, for a while, to thwart the Government's move - 
to end the evil. Working on the fears of the Adiva- . 
sis, the money-lenders told the credulous aborigines . 
that a Government delegation was arriving in Dudhi — 
to pick up a victim from among the aborigines for & . 
human sacrifice to propitiate God. When the mem= — 
bers of the Committee appointed by the Govern= 3 
ment reached Dudhi to enquire into the economic 
conditions of the aborigines, not a single Adivasi was — 
found in the tribal area. They had fled to their | 
jungle hutments the previous. night. p 
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Some Adivasi girls attending a knitting class. 


harassed the Adivasis. Once a munim (clerk) lost 
his pair of shoes. He summoned a batch of Adivasis 
working as his employer's slave-labourers and asked 
them to prove their innocence by dipping their hands 
into a pot of boiling oil One by one they dipped 
their hands into the pot of boiling oil and were 


severely scalded. The sadist, resorting to this 
ingenious method, held all of them guilty of stealing 
his shoes. An outsider who happened to be on the 


scene asked the munim himself to prove that he had 
lost. his shoes by dipping his own hands into the 


boiling kettle. If the munim’s hands were not burnt, 
his shoes would be taken as stolen. But the wily 
munim would not go through the fiery ordeal and 
beat a hasty retreat. 


Till the advent of the Community Project 
Administration in 1952, the Adivasis took fright on 
seeing well-dressed people approaching them and fled 
in panic. They spent sleepless nights on tree-tops 
till the visitors left the place. 


The Adivasis of Dudhi belong to different clans, 
the chief among them being Mahjis, Panikers, 
Pathari, Bhuinya, Chero, Mushar, Kolh, Korwas and 
Parahiya. They are animists and worship Nature in 
all its manifestations. On fixed days in the year, 
they worship trees. They sacrifice goats, birds and 
animals on these festive occasions, Marriage customs 
differ from clan to clan but the dowry system is 
common to all. The bride is offered the dowry and 


— not the bridegroom. 


FOLK SONGS & DANCES 

The Adivasis’ love of song and dance has served 
to lighten the drudgery of life. The folk dances of 
the aborigines are famous for their vigour, lilt, grace, 
allure, rhythm and abandon. The most popular of 


the folk dances is the Karma dance in which men 
* and women participate. The dance is staged around 


the Karma tree which is also worshipped on the 





Dudhi, 


One of the dancers acts as the leader of the - 


dancing party consisting of men and women in equal 


numbers. The leader wears ghangurias on his loins 
The leader 


while the others wear them on their legs. 
sways his body in rhythmic motion with the 
ghangurias tingling and beating the drum called 
Manar. 
of the ordinary drum. 


ORIGIN OF KARMA DANCE 


The Karma dance has an interesting origin. 


There were five Adivasi brothers, four of whom had — 


been married. While the four married brothers 
worked in their fields, the youngest, who was fond 
of dance and music, danced with his sisters-in-law 
around a Karma tree planted in front of their house. 
The dancers were so much absorbed in dancing that 


the women forgot to take the meals to their hus- — 


bands working in the fields. The enraged husbands 
returned home only to find that their wives were 
dancing around a tree in the company of their 


bachelor brother. The brother was turned out 


of their house. He soon started a school of dancing 
and trained many Adivasis. 
his four brothers became poor and took to begging. 
They wandered, but were finally reunited with their 
prosperous brother. The Karma dance symbolises 
this union of the five brothers. 


THE EVIL OF DRINK 


As recently as 1946, the Karma dance, staged all 
through the night, used to attract larger audiences 
than it does now-a-days. Both men and women who 
took the dance floor drank heavily. The evil of 


Adivasis seen staging a duet. 


The roll of the Manar is louder than that 
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He became rich while D 








| drink led to piquant situations, Partners fell on the 
. floor causing commotion. Sometimes the dancing 


| In the latter part of this century a social 
| reformer, Rajmohini Mata, preached tirelessly against 
- the practice of the Karma dance accompanied by 
E drink. She pleaded for the retention of the Karma 
- dance without drink. Dancing, she said, added to the 
: joy of living but drinking was a soul-destroying vice 
f Which should be despised, Her advice had salutary 
| effect. While the Karma dance retains its old vigour 
and form, the dancers stage it without liquor, 


* 


J— 
MODERN WAYS 

.. Under the impact of modern ideas the Adivasis 
of Dudhi, while retaining all that is best in their 
"tribal way of living, have shown themselves amen- 


Lf 


m to new ideas and scientific thinking. The 












‘Adivasis are now willing partners in the mighty 
enterprise of building the new India of our dreams. 
No longer do they cling to superstitions. The tribal 
gods are retreating. They are being replaced by the 
E e genius of the modern man. 

l. 


| The Adivasis have taken to modern agricultural 
hon: under the aegis of the Community Project 
Administration. They have built roads through 
voluntary labour. They feel the pulse of a new life 
in the multifold facets of the Community Develop- 


— The lac industry has proved a 







of additional income to them. The urge to 








~ ADIVASIS OF UTTAR PRADESH 


better his lot has bestirred the Adivasi into increased 
activity. Once sunk in sloth and slumber, the 
Adivasi now ceaselessly labours for his own good, He 
can be seen either at work in his field or pruning 
the branch of a lac tree or nurturing & silk worm. 


The Adivasi boys and girls learn in common 


schools. The days of segregation and exploitation 
have ended for them. What was once called the 
‘little South Africa’ of Uttar Pradesh, because of the 
ruthless segregation the tribal people were subjected 
to, has become a land of smiling fields shimmering 
with waving corn, through the ceaseless endeavours 
of the Adivasis themselves. 


— pir c eee 
West Bengal To-Day 


(Continued From Page 247) 


mers, termed zamindars, resulting in commercialisa- 
tion of agriculture, the growth of a disproportion- 
ately important middle class and the emergence of 
a very big salaried class, decay of the real agricultu- 
ral classes and the development of industries to ful- 
fil imperial needs—this is a pattern which developed 
most prominently in Bengal, particularly in West 
Bengal, amongst all the Indian provinces. Other pro- 
vinces were slow to adopt this pattern: in fact, even 
now, other provinces do not show much of this pat- 
tern. It is, therefore, not unnatural that when the. 
wheel would have a full turn and the crisis, inherent 
in capitalism, will overtake the society, that society 
would be the hardest hit which was the earliest to 
Start along this path and had the most pronounced 


development on the colonia] pattern, West Bengal is 
Such a case. 


NEED FOR SACRIFICE 


But apart from this long-term view of history, 
there are also certain short-term facts to be consi- 
dered. When we take into consideration the effects 
of the War, Famine and Partition and also of the 
influx of refugees, it is easily understood that West 


Bengal must pass through a critical period for some 
time. 


Then again there are still certain other factors. 
The pattern of development now accepted by all 
progressive under-developed countries bears the seed 
of such crisis. The under-developed countries, includ- 
ing India and West Bengal have now no time to go 
leisurely through the various normal phases of 
development, The pace must be quick and strides 
rapid. With the limited resources at their disposal 
and big capitalist countries often refusing adequate 
help, these countries have to put a good deal of 
pressure on the population for laying the founda- 
tions of a sound economy, Immediate needs are 
often ignored for future benefit; immense sacrifices 
have often to be made now for future improvement. 
This crisis cannot be avoided; only things that are 
to be keenly watched are that the foundations that 
are being laid are really sound and the sacrifices 
that are being made are not in vain. 

West Bengal is now passing through such a 
crisis. Let us hope that she wil] emerge out of this 
crisis as a new West Bengal with new hopes, a new 
future, a new social system and a new econ mic life. 
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` F any one is asked to say ‘what is all the elements such as, protein, carbohydrate, 1 at, 
meant by food? he would  pro- mineral matters and vitamins either in the form of à . 

bably say that what is eaten is solution, emulsion or suspension in the water the s 

" food. This answer, of course, is milk contains —which renders their assimilation an ` 
i correct but I would add that a easy task, In short, there is no other single food so . 
food when taken builds up the tasteful, so easily digestible and so health giving and . 

body, repairs its lost tissues and at the same time so well-balanced as milk, provided - 


it is fresh, pure and obtained from healthy cow k ot. 





lies it with materials for pro- 
supplies it with mate rp under best possible hygienic conditions and fed with - 


— auction of heat, energy and muscular activities. A | i 
true food, therefore, must be a tissue builder and at ——— — ——— its- high: food aa 
e Jood rece of potential energy, io Reb NT st or mammals with thls precious Ald iO 
ody in general and suppl 8 ud v. 
et of tne ny cp ue meet the food requirements of their newly born ones | 


the same with energy, strength and power to work. nes 
In order to meet the various requirements of during the first few months of their lives. In fact 


the body the food should contain some elements. A newly born mammals lay the foundation of their 
- food without these elements may appease the hunger, future body structures by consuming milk alone.” 
4 put will not be called a food in proper sense of the They do not thrive well with any other food and if — 
^ term, as it would not help the body to fully function. — pera Re ITO » zomg Hm iss E nain | 
p : 1 teins, (2) carbohydrates, , eases — 
These elements are (1) proteins, (D ner an till the end of their lives which, unfortunately, is ~ 


(3) fats, (4) mineral matters, (5) water an (6) usually a short one. 


s. — 

i 1) Proteins—These are most essential elements ‘ . - 
ae y for the maintenance of animal life, be- The composition of milk is same in — species | 
- eause they contribute to the formation and repair — Poteet Oe os s — ee 
of body tissues and make the body strong and power- is t n dope x AR tha e — — ec: 

ful by imparting strength and firmness to the mus- just In Keeping e. 1 uu 
aie gong ones ome tae 

A and c a elow gives a about ` 

(2) Carbohydrates—Their main function is to the composition of milk of some species of mani ls 


au 


supply the animal body with the required amount of 


; including woman:— E 
— and energy. It also helps in production of body Species Specific Water Protein Carbo- Mine- "at 
A (3) Fats— Their function is almost identical with of gravity hydrate m 
“that of carbohydrates narrated above. mammals maver H 
(4) Mineral matters—This group includes cal- Woman 10298 27.58 201 637 030 S rd 
cium, potassium, sodium, magnesium, iron, phospho- Cow 10313 8727 339 494 0m o: 
rus and several others. These salts, though they Buffalo 1030 3222 437 482 . 094 ue 
have different functions, collectively give tone to the ASS 1.032 90.12 1,85 6.19 0.47 E 
body-cells and help the tissues in general to function Sheep 1.0355 83.57 5.15 4.17 0.93 "20 
normally. Goat 10305 36.88 3.76 464 085 4 
(5) Water—Though this has practically no food Sow 1.038 83.94 1.23 323 1.06 
value still it is considered as an essential part of the Mare 1.0347 90.58 205 5.87 038 
diet, because water, besides helping the digestion and Camel 1.042 86.57 4.00 5.59 0.77 pu 
assimilation of food, regulates the excretions of the Elephant 10313 7913 251. 859. 090 9» 
body such as, faeces, urine, sweat, ete. and controls Though it looks unbelievable yet it is a fact 
- . the temperature. Its another very important func- that because of its high value as & food the milk of 
4 tion is to maintain the fluidity of the vital fluid of most of the mammals listed in the table above is 
— E ue blood, which is essential for its free consumed by man. d ne AE 
AE 46) Vitamins—These are chemical substances It may be noted here that originally Nature pro- 


of diverse nature found as accessory food materials 
fn almost every food, irrespective of whether of 
animal or vegetable origin. These are usually repre- 
sented by letters A B C D E etc. A very remarkable 
— thing about these vitamins is that no marked change 
is noticed in animal body if there is no deficiency of 
them, whereas their deficiency will bring about 
.. various changes, that is disorders, which ultimately 
* may lead to complete breakdown of the health or 
, even cause death. 
The above mentioned elements are seldom 
found together in any single food and that is why we 
- are to take a combination of foods in order to help 
. our bodies to obtain them. It may be noted that 
. . our system cannot get these substances directly from 
the food when taken, but is obtained only after the 
food is digested and broken up into different com- 
** ,- ponent parts it was composed of Hence foods must 
i þe easily digestible. 
EU As a single food milk is an ideal one, as it has 
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vided the udders of the cows with just enough quan- 
tity of milk to meet the daily requirements of their 
sucklings and there was seldom any milk left in the 
udder after it was suckled, But by selective bre eding 
and feeding with we 

searches man has so mu 
yielding capacity of 
surplus milk remain 
of the readers would probably 
what a wonderful perfection 


this respect by the peopl 


l-balanced ration based on re- 
ch improved the Mik- 
the cow that a large quantity of 
s in the udder for their use. Many 
be surprised to learn 
has been achieved in 
e of Canada, England and 


many other western countries. 
Statisticians the average 


highest in England, it being 
tion, with Belgium, 


of 6,362 pounds, 5,66U po 
pounds respectively 
has an average of 


y 


| 


New Ze 


milk yield is at  presene 
7,658 pounds per lacta 
aland, Denmark ane 
America. in successive positions with average milk yield 
unds, 5,291 pounds and 3,21 
.* In contrast to these figures Indii 
$41 pounds only © ==- Ti 

Now I would enumerate in the table followin; 
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According to the 
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— 





= the per capita milk consumption some countries in- 
—  eluding India as calculated by Memes viel 
v Canada — 56.8 ounces 
Australia -—444  , 
E. Grt. Britain — 407 , 
E Denmark —403 ,, 
1 U.S.A, — 356  , 
AN India — 626 ,„ 


It should be noted that the average of 626 
ounces, às shown against India in the above table, 
has been calculated on all-Indla basis. Now if the 
milk yield of West Bengal in ratio to its population is 
singled out then the average of per capita consump- 
tion in this province would come to a mere trifle as 

. will be evident from the table glven below:— 


STEN eT eee 
ï "E 4 A $ ' " 
€ (M Ae 


Punjab —. 16.89 ounces 
Uttar Pradesh — 7.16 - 
Delhi | — 5.53 — 
. Bihar — 437 » 
Madras — 418 * 
West Bengal — 2.10 E 























4 There is no wonder that the figure of per capita 
= consumption of milk in West Bengal is so miserably 
. low because the cattle of this province is of a very 
. low type having very poor milk yield. A taple show- 
_ ing the average milk yield per lactation of cows of 
. Some provinces of India including West Bengal is 
. given below:— 


Punjab — 1,445 pounds 
Delhi * Jeu 1,270 ,» 
Sourastra — 1,000  ,, 
Himachal Pradesh  — 900 x 

Am Uttar Pradesh — 6025 ,, 

3 Bihar — 620 , 

: Madras — 450 ,, 
West Bengal — 420 


8 The readers should be warned not to take those 
. better types of cows they see in Calcutta and other 
. urban areas as representative of the indigenous 
breed of West Bengal These animals are mostly 
— imported from other provinces. One must visit some 
. Tural areas to see the breed of West Bengal. 


CONDITION iN. W. BENG AL 

*F One would feel astonished to learn that most of 
. the creatures called cattle in West Bengal are, figura- 
. tively, as good as dead, because excepting the few cows 
in milk and a few yokes the rest is never cared for 
. by their owners. There is no grazing field in the true 
sense of the term in any village, The hungry animals 
wander about the whole day in search of food which, 
unfortunately, they seldom get. The only food they 
get sometimes is the dry stumps of paddy crops left 
behind in the fields after harvesting. And the most 
amazing and at the same time amusing fact, though 
. very pathetic, is that the villagers call these fields as 
"grazing grounds' and get consolation by uttering that 
their animals are out for grazing. However, after a 
‘whole day's tramping without food these animals are 
driven back to the villages in the evening and shel- 
tered for the night in hellish byres, At this time 
some kind-hearted (?) owners give their animals 


animals, particularly of rural areas, May be accused 
€ indifferent to yet another very important 
| T. This is the unchecked and uncontrolled 
breeding by undersized and underaged precocious 
bulls which, in addition to the existing deplorable de- 
fects in housing and feeding, is yet another cause of 
‘degeneration of cattle of this province, 

... One frequently hears that poverty and ignorance 
of the people are the real causes of the present poor 
‘condition of the cattle in this State. There is no 
doubt that the mass is poor but the ground of poverty 


= 





cannot be accepted as a true cause for the progressive 
deterioration of our cattle, because the real cause is ^ 
their idleness and callousness which can be- easily 
shaken off by sheer habit if they have a mind io 
and this would not eost them even the smallest of 
our new coins, & naya paisa. And now about the 
plea of ignorance. I do not think that any one at 
the present time requires preaching to make him 
conscious of the fact that to keep his animal well he 
must feed it well and house it well. That, of course, 
would cost him some money. But is there any sense , 
or reason in keeping a large number of useless Ly 
animals? . Surely this costs them something, what- 
ever may be the amouht. Besides, this is an abso- 
lutely harmful practice. These animals, underfed 
&nd uncared for, become sickly and weak and their 
growth is checked resulting in a stunted appearance. 
Free breeding amongst such animals results in more 
Sickly, more weak and more stunted generation of 
offsprings, free breeding amongst which again brings 
forth still worse type of progenies. In this way the 
breed becomes degenerated as it has already hap- 
pened in West Bengal. 
To remedy this each owner should reduce the 4 
number of animals* and keep only those which , 
are really useful and serviceable and which he would 
be able to feed properly. Simultaneously he should 
build an improved type of byre for his animals 
which, after the elimination of a large number of 
useless animals, will be an easier task and expected 
to be within his means. Over and above these, free 
breeding amongst the animals must be Stopped for 
good and selective breeding introduced instead. 

In order to do this villagers should select a few 
bulls that are sturdy, agile and vivacious and are 
comparatively bigger in size, for each village and 
make all other unsuitable and useless male calves 
and bulls sterile by castration so that they may not 
carry on with the deleterious breeding to the 
detriment of the selected stock. 


It is needless to say that these selected bulls 
must be well cared for, properly fed, housed well 
and kept fit by moderate exercise daily. To meet 
the expenses of these bulls’ upkeep a reasonable fee 
may be levied for services rendered by them. It should 
be always remembered that the suggestion given 
above will bear no fruit if, on the one hand, the 
bulls are not properly looked after and on the other 
if the villagers, whether for sheer idleness or to save 
the expenses on account of the service fee or for 
any reason whatsoever, fail to utilize the services 
of the selected bulls and get their cows served by X 
Scrubby stray bulls. : 

The calves born of this selective breeding should be 
reared carefully till they wean, when another selec- 
tion should be made to sort out all the good female 
calves and also to single out a number of very best 
bull calves to replace the old ones in due time, and 
the rest castrated. If this practice of breeding by. 
selection is strictly adhered to and the selected 
animals are reared in the way suggested then we may 
safely expect that the present poor breed of this 
State, in course of time, would surely be raised to 
such a high standard, with, of course, a higher milk  . 
yield that may be comparable to that already attained ` 


(Continued On Page 256) 


* Of course slaughtering is the quickest way to 
reduce the number but this method may be objected to 
on religious ground. In that case the undesirable female 
animals should on no account be ever allowed to breed. 
This could easily be made possible by castrating all the 
Scrub bulls and bull calves and by denying the selected | 
bulls, referred to in the same paragraph, any access to ^ 
these animals. In short, these female animals should be 
kept compietely segregated til] they die. 
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nd Fears In Industries — — 


By MRITYUNJOY BANERJEE —— | 3 


HE olde; editions of dictionaries 
including the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica do not contain the word 
'Automation'. Instead they men- 
tion ‘automaton’, which is ‘self- 
moving machine or one in which 
4 the principle of motion is contain- 
A a | ed within the mechanism itself.’ 
ar Automation is a new term which— 
as John Diebold, an authority on the subject, points 
out—denotes both automatic operation and the pro- 
cess of making things automatic. P. F. Drucker, 
| a management expert, has described it as ‘a new 
T industrial revolution’, ‘a science fiction which has 
5" become a reality’, practically ‘a technocrat’s paradise seated at control panels, through hundreds of indi- — 
^ in which no human decisions, no human responsibility, cators, motor-driven valves, alarms and safety devices, iS 
no human management are needed and in which the The giant brains or electronic computers can han le ^ 
ish button run by its own electric brain produces data at the rate of 3,500 words per second. They col- . 
- and distributes abundant wealth'. It generally refers lect, classify and store information in memory units . 
| . to a system of production invoiving the use of ma- which they can recall at a later stage at the rate of - 
— chines with built-in controls which enable them to 25,000 characters a second, These machines can also  . 
adjust to changing conditions of production, correct perform mathematical calculations at a tremendous 
their own mistakes, inspect the product and even 


speed. A giant calculator built by I. B. M. can finish | 
replace their own worn-out parts. Automation is not 


; | in 2 hours a financial statement which would keep à — 
mere mechanisation of industry which has been §01n8 staff of accountants busy for 320 hours, A pair of: 
on for generations. “Mechanical energy has long l 


! ‘smaller brains’ made by Remington Rand can com- — 
since displaced the biologically generated energy of plete book-keeping inventories of a warehouse in 305 
man and beast in the day's work of our economy. i 


minutes against 240 hours required by human - 
a The hewer of wood and the drawer of water has be- | 4 


| workers. L8] 
come the machine tender and the processor of paper. First, automation has led to many new indus- . 
It is, in fact, the nervous system, not the muscles 


mu tries and completely new products. Many articles have E 
of men and women, that our technology principally to be processed under conditions of speed, tempera- — 
employs to-day. And it is the nervous system that ture, pressure and chemicai exchange which cannot — 
is in process of replacement by automatic control.” be brought about by human control. Utilisation of . 
Another author has hoped that ‘just as the first atomic energy for medical, commercial and other — 
industrial revolution was caused by the machines peaceful purposes would not be possible without pre- . 
which replaced man’s muscles, so may automatic cise, automatic equipment to handle the delicate pro- — 
controls, which replace his brains, be bringing about cesses by remote control. Electronic calculators are | 
what Wiener has called the second industrial revolu- also helpful in solving the higher mathematics of | 
tion’. Automation in simple language means the use the atomic age. Synthetic materials like polyethy- . 
of machines to run the machines. à 


lene will be impossible to make without self-Cregulat- - 
As early as 1784, Oliver Evans established an 


ment was spent on self-operating machines. A third EV 
of the automobile-makers' investment for equipment  . 
went for automatic machine tools. A recent publica- 
tion gives some practical examples of automation, At 
the Ford automobile plant in Cleveland, a rough 
engine casting is fed into a machine which finishes 
the top and bottom. Then an automatic lathe bores ^: 
the cylinder block, the size of the bore is measured  . 
by a photoelectric cell, the block goes to the next 
stage of the machine and the complete motor block 
emerges within 15 minutes from the start—without | 
being touched by a human hand. At the MeMurrey — 
Refinery in Tyler, Texas, production of fuels and — 
petro-chemical products is regulated by three men 
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ing controls. With automation, lighter materials, | 
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automatic flour mill in Philadelphia. He used three 
types of power conveyors in à continuous production 
Grain brought :n at one end of the mil came 

out entirely mechanically as flour the other end. 
— In 1801 in Paris J, M. Jacquard exhibited an auto- 


matic loom controlled by punched paper cards. It 


became so popular that by 1812 there were 11,000 
such looms operating in France alone. Henry Ford 
in U.S.A. set up the first automobile assembly line 
in 1909, transferring auto parts automatically from 
one machine to another. The first fully automatic 
factory was the A. O. Smith Co., in Milwaukee which 
- in 1920 started producing avtomatically automobile 
body frames. Automation has been going on in full 
— swing in U.S.A. It ha3 already been profitably applied 


R to such industries as chemicals, telephones, automobil- 


= æ, steel casting and petroleum. More than one thou- 
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|. . 100,000 plants. 


' sand firms are engaged wholly or partly in making 
- automatic equipment. During the last few years 
M automatic controls have been installed in some 
e In 1955 the oil-processing industry 
- allotted 15 per cent of its expenditure on capital im- 
provements to auromatle equipment. In 1956 in the 
aircraft industry one-üfth ot all its funds for equip- 


more durable fabrics and effective drugs will continue . 
to appear. | — 

Secondly, it has improved the quality of exist- — 
ing products and increased the productivity of labour. - 
A machine may control more effectively because of — 
its superior efficiency, precision, economy and relis . 
ability. In U.S.A. it has been estimated that pro- 
duction has risen by four or five per cent through . 
automation. In the petroleum industry which has . 
applied it largely, the cost of the finished product . 
has come down from more than 28 cents to less than 
24 cents per barrel from 1949 to 1955. On their | 
automatic piston plant the Russians claim that | 
direct labour has been reduced by three-quarters and | 
unskilled work practically eliminated, va 

Thirdly, by raising productivity automation has 
made possible reduction of working hours. The ave- | 
rage work week in U.S.A. which stood at 67 hours | 
in 1870 came down to 42 in 1950 as a result Of 
technological advance. Increasing application Of 
automation brought it down to 40 in 1956. Some 
experts prediet that with further automation it WMA 
become 36 hours by 1965. . By providing a nt 
leisure automatiou has released human energy tom 
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_ cultural and intellectual pursuits. The character of 
|. many jobs has been changed and man's work made 
.. easier, simpler and less arduous and monotonous. 
Lifting devices, transfer machines for moving heavy 
. pieces and stamping and drilling machines that 
. Operate by remote control have lightened the burden 
_ of the worker. In the office automatie calculators 
ease mental strain and reduce human errors. This 
will increase the longevity of man, too. 

_ Accordingly Frank G, Wooiard has opined that 
_ ‘with the aid of automation we shall enter a new 
. phase of living. R. H. Macmillan has claimed that 
'this new branch of technology may eventually en- 
able us to lift the curse of Adam from the shoulders 
_ of man’. President Reuther of the American Con- 
gress of Industrial Organisations has concluded that 
‘the world is entering a period when technology and 
_ Science make it possible to meet mankind's basic 
.  meeds. And having satisfied those needs, we can 
devote more time, energy asd resources to facilitat- 
ing man's growth as a social, cultural and spiritual 
being’, 
E But while automation has brought in many 
= beneüts, it has created some new problems also. The 
foremost is the replacement of man by the machine 
_ and the resulting unemployment, The old man-versus- 
. machine controversy has been revived in more seri- 
. ous proportions because automation is a very power- 
- ful productive weapon. So far as the advanced in- 
_ dustrial countries are concerned, where unemploy- 
_ ment is only meagre, this may be offset by "progress 
in other directions—development of existing factories, 
. In England when James Hargreaves constructed the 
- first practical multiple spindle machine in 1767, one 
. year later a mob of spinners invaded the miil and 
_ destroyed the new equipment. But for the next 
_ hundred years England did indeed prosper. Her la- 
. bour force increased both in textiles and textile ma- 
_ chinery and wage rates at the end of the nineteenth 
.. century were at least three times those at the begin- 
= ing. In U.S.A. during the past thirty-five years em- 
_ ployment in the oil refineries has increased 174 per 
: cent and in the telephone companies, 130 per cent; 
_ yet both these industries have constantly added more 
. automatic devices. Lord Halsbury may declare in 
_ England: ‘Automation is essential to the continued 
. Maintenauce of our position in the world. We cannot 
~ afford not to exploit it as intensively as we can’, and 
_ Walter Reuther may claim in U.S.A.: “Economic 
_ abundance is now within our grasp if we but have 
__ the good sense to use our resources and technology", 
. but backward underdeveloped countries, which are 
. already faced with acute unemployment, cannot 
. provide alternative jobs for those displaced by auto- 
. mation. It is true that production and maintenance 
- of automatic equipments wil! themselves require some 
= new hands but this will be insignificant. So Dr. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth who came to India through the 
U.S. Technical Co-operation Mission in one of her 
. addresses cautioned, “Very definitely do not use these 
. techniques to dispense with people. We very definite- 
| ly do not instal new methods until We are able to 
_ see how the surplus people can be placed". As Mary 
. C. Niles has also emphasised, “In India the fear of 
. unemployment is ever present for the worker and 
- for his neighbours. His increased productivity, 
. therefore, must rest primarily on relieving his fear 
. of unemployment", e 

Secondly, it is said that automatic technology 
P will impoverish the quality of human life, robbing ıt 
. Of opportunities for individual creatio , for pride of 
| workmanship and for qualitative differentiation. The 
eraftsman's skills sre Superseded by automatic ma- 
_ Chines that deprive him of the opportunity to make 
his own creative contribution. Man, the inventor 
_ and creator of the machine, will ultimately be sur- 
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passed and subdued by his own creation. _ 
Frankenstein will finally lay hands upon him, yang / 
Thirdly, it is feared that automation Wl. ot 
courage the concentration of political power. $ one 
first industrial revolution brought about by t, ; 
troduction of machinery, nas lodged the indust) mean 
in power, replacing the feudal lords. Autol, os it 
will further strengthen their hands. Since the’. 

need much less men than before to operat Is it 
machines, it means they will depend less on... 
human workers. The bargaining power of emplo4gya ^ 
is increased by automation. Machines will Wea 
much more but will not be able to organise themsel 
into trade unions or to strike. That is why Sir Geor NN 
Thomson has gone so far as to suggest that it ma Y 
be possible to train monkeys to do the simple jobs 
that it is not economic to make automatic. Henry 
Ford has said that the ideal factory worker now would 

be a trained ape, 


$ 

Whatever that may be, as P, F. Drucker has ob- 
served, “there can be little doubt that the industrial 
country that first understands automation and first 
applies it will lead in productivity and wealth during M 
the second half of the twentieth century". In the 
race for industrialisation backward regions are al- 
ready at least fifty years behind their more fortunate, 
advanced counterparts. Automation will widen the 
sap much more. Competition between the two re 
gions or two worlds, as it were, will now be somethin 3 
unthinkable, T "d 


MILK AND ITS SOURCES — * 


(Continued From Page 254) 


by some States referred to in a table elsewhere in this * 
article. Y d is: 


E 
In my humble opinion the method suggested, 
above for improving the local breed with a view to. 
improve the milk supply is the best and at the Same jp n 
time the cheapest one. Improving the milk position za 
by replacing the present stock or by upgrading thé,,_ 
present local breed with the help of imported 'e 
type of bulls can neither be considered feasible nop 
sound, as both the above would entail a huge expen3., 
diture with a difference in degrees which, we a | 
safely presume, will not be possible of being met from‘) i 
any source.** : if 
Secondly, the better type of animals, because of . - 
their bigger size, would require more food to keep : 
them fit. This too would not be possible because of), 
already deficient supply of cattle food, which will’; 
not be possible to improve for want of land for cul- ` 
tivation of cattle food in this extremely over-popu- < 
lated State. uv 
Thirdly, the climate of West Bengal is not at |. 
all considered suitable for the better type of animals  - 
imported from non-humid upcountry areas, "ru 


And the last and main reason against importa- 
tion of better type of animals is that the indigenous 
animals of this State have developed a high degree - 
of tolerance or resistance by living in extreme advefse | 
conditions and also have acquired an equal degree of 3 


` 


immunity against the many contagious and infee-(« . 
tious diseases that are very common in this region, © 
which the improved animals would not possess, 
if these animals are brought to this State, they shal — 
have to face all these adverse conditions including: ^ — 
feeding as well as the diseases which, without a 
doubt, cause their retrogression and ultimately bring = 
them to the present low level, of course, if hey 
survive. nS e (or 


nia 4a D 
ML ft 
** The average price of upcountr d 


y animals is 
Rs. 600- per cow and Rs. 1000|- per bull. xen 
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INDIRA DEVI 


EAL understanding between  in- 
dividuals or between nations is 
assuredly a very desirable thing 
—the more as we are so often 
liable to misunderstand those 
whom, in our self-confidence, we 
"A claim to know out and out. India, 
i indeed welcomes any approach of 
" far countries when they want 
;ruly to understand her, and who will not agree that 
mutual understanding between the East and the 
Vest based on real sympathy for each other's out- 
ook can be of inestimable value to either? But, un- 
ortunately for India, the West very often wants to 
judge her hastily instead of wanting to understand 
th sympathy. So India has to say and say strong- 
y that she needs friends but not patrons. I use the 
ord “strongly” because it is patent to all that in 
the West there is a tendency to patronise the East 
nd specially India. We meet much too often with 
: condescending affection among Westerners for the 
‘poor dear Indians!” It may, indeed, feel good to be 
haritable towards a nation one knows very little 
about, but it is, in the last analysis, rather childish. 
“nadia, with her proud heritage of three thousand 
years of culture and refinement, can well afford to 


"e at her young friends. 


MUCH MISUNDERSTOOD 


When one looks at the world and its deep dis- 
harmonies one can hardly help wondering if there is 
not an innate reluctance in. human nature to see 
the good in others and the question asks itself: 
should we not judge an individual by his better side, 
a nation by its best specimens? How remarkable are 
some of the feats of young America! It is a delight 
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to meet such charming, warm-hearted and gene- 
rous people. There is much for India to learn from 
the West. But we can only learn if we approach in 
an attitude of humility, accepting the fact that the 
West is more advanced than ourselves in many ways 
and that we ought to want to know, understand and 
learn a great deal from what she has achieved in 
many fields. 

Likewise India, too, has many achievements to 


. her credit. There is beauty, knowledge and happi- 


ness or, shall we say, the art of being happy even 
when the outward circumstances are anything but 
encouraging. Above all, there is the Indian woman, . 
alas, the much-misunderstood Indian woman! 

That she is misunderstood is regrettable from 
many points of view but chiefly, I should say, be- 
cause apart from the spiritual men—the great saints 
and seers of India—if there is anything that has 
upheld India through a thousand years of foreign 
domination and even through her persistent mis- 
fortune and ordeal of poverty, it is the inner strength 
of the Indian woman. 

Women all over the world play dominant part 
in promoting the progress and  upbuilding of the 
basic character of a nation. The intellectual bril- 
liance of the French woman, the tenacity and 
Perseverance of the English, the tremendous vitality 
of the American, the grace and beauty of the Per- 
sian—one cannot help being impressed by these. 
These are all great qualities in their respective 
fields, . 


THE VILLAGE GIRL 


EM 
Then one looks at the downcast eyes of the 4 
Indian village girl and wonders what she has to say - 
to her wise judges. So much has been ventilated by — 
the wonderful propagandists in the past few hune — 








~ dred years about the status of the Indian woman, 

E. the poor down-trodden puppet of the mighty man, 

' the ill-treated slave of the tyrant mother-in-law! 

All that is circulated is not false, that is why it is So 

readily believed. One usually needs no evidence to 

J believe ill-reports about others: it is only when 
E something good is said that proofs are demanded. 

It is true that in India polygamy existed and, 

E in rare cases still exists, it is also true that some 

ohers-in-law are hard. It is a fact that the science 

T of family-planning is not known to most people. 

 "rhere is illiteracy and poverty, and the system of 

- education as in most other countries is far from 

.osalistaetor Yes, there is unfortunately, a mass ma- 

_ terial for adverse propaganda; nevertheless this is 

not the whole story. 


E The shy eyes, half veiled by the dark eye- 
~ lashes, reveal a tremendous strength. Her silence on 


E, the judgment passed on her speaks of her glorious 
' fulfilled past, She has not had to fight for every 
_ inch of freedom and power like her Western sis- 
ES ters. Her rights were given to her when she de- 
. manded them, It is true that there is not much fun 
E^ or novelty in her life in the modern sense of the 
am term. It is true that men do not always stand up 
»when she enters the room, she carries her own coat, 
- and does not walk on the right side of the road; but 
E. she walks on the right side of life, 
p" As a girl she did not quite have the freedom to 
walk out on her parents clamouring that the young 
1 3 must have their rights, The right to be loved, to be 
. treasured, was hers but not the right to do what- 
ever she thought fit. She often does not have the 
— training to use knives and forks, or to keep the con- 
i * versational ball rolling at the table. But customs and 
manners differ. It is not contended that the one is 
- better than the other but only that they are differ- 
; E ent. She was trained to respect her elders, to consider 
. the happiness of others above her own, and brought 
. this training as part of her dowry to her husband. 


-. LOVE—NO LUXURY 


- ". Marriage is sacred to this simple daughter of 
An soil. The word ‘sacred’ sounds, perhaps, rather 
eval, but a great part of India is stil old- 
fashioned, It isa mixed blessing no doubt but so are 
80 many of the boons of the modern age, 
— . When a very modern lady asked in great con- 
| — tempt and astonishment: “How could I live with a 
man I did not choose myself? I fell in love with my 
man", the old-fashioned Indian wife replied: “Which 
E er your husbands do you refer to?" 
ES An Indian woman does not fall in love, she 
E Jearns and rises to love. Love, with her, is not a 
luxury, neither is the home a convenience, it is her 
= existence. The fascination of falling in and out of 
— love, the pride of having numerous admirers, the 
. excitement of grabbing tit-bits of happiness, the 
- wonder of being either on the crests of rosy clouds 


— or in the abysses of heartbreak are not commonly — 


allotted to her. Yes, her life is rather dull, but she 
knows what the joy of giving is, and the joy of giv- 
b. ing is more lasting than the ecstasies of acquiring. 
DU She has the strength to stand back and let the 
- man feel that he is the master, she knows that a 
D |. man is much more dependent on a woman who 
E - serves rather than commands. She is strong for she 
B is secure: in her love, in her home, in her emo- 
- tions and in her life. This gives her a true sense of 
. liberation much greater than the so-called freedom 
of the modern age. 
; It is difficult to know what is meant by the mo- 
: . dern use of the word freedom. What is it that is 
-~ ‘4mplied when one says that a man has freedom or 
E lacks freedom? Does it mean that to be free one 
must think only of one’s own interests, to consider 
E only what one gets ont of one’s family, society and 
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life at large? To have no consideration for an 
other than one's personal desires? Does the fr 
of an individual mean the liberty to say and 
the spur of the moment as one's mood direct 
as long as one is clever enough to stay on the 
side of the law? Does the freedom of a nationi 
the liberty to suppress other nations so long 
can be justified by diplomacy? Does the a 
given to one by society make one truly free? . 
more blessed to be free to indulge a desire or tt 
comparatively rid of a desire? Should freedom r 
one feel unstable and afraid, or should it brin 
sense of security? 


INNER SECURITY 


The Indian woman probably does not 
much freedom in this sense, but she certainly has 
sense of inner security which makes her relati 
ship with others substantially fearless and f 
There is less chance of her losing her heart to 
first handsome man she sees and thus of losing 
hearth and home and happiness, 

Life is not a bed of roses for her. She of 
enough lives in poverty, but she takes life ca 
and perhaps gratefully, She knows that those arou 
her love, esteem and need her, and then there 
almost a spontaneous faith in God. Maybe she 
“superstitious” but then if even in an enlighte 
country like America hotels will avoid the No. 
since no one will stay on the inauspicious 13th fl 
though they will if you call the same floor the 14 



















































being superstitious and praying to her Lord for t. 
welfare of her dear ones, 

Though being a house-wife still remains t 
most cherished career for a woman 1n India she 
not always confined herself to just that status. So 
of the greatest psalmists in the Vedic ages ha 
been women, There have been holy personalities li 
Sita, Anusuya, Radha, Draupadi, Savitri and last 
the revolutionary poet-saint Mira Bai, There 
been great women generals like, Chand Bibi, Ah: 
Bai, Rani Lakshmi Bai, great Empresses like Nurj 
han and Razia Begum. The most striking feat 
about these has been their tremendous strengt 


vogue, opinions—and sometimes even against m a 
cepted codes of morality, They have not written c. 
preached India’s great philosophy, but they lived i. 


In the present times the Indian woman playe# 
an important role in the fight for her country's free 
dom and this was gratefully recognised. She hold 
today some of the highest offices in the country, | 

What does the future hold for the Indian wc 
man? Was it by chance or by choice that she is 
day that what she is? If the forces around her o 
her environments and opportunities have helped he 
to preserve these beautiful feminine qualities, whz 
will she do now when the scenes are changing s 
fast? The world seems so much smaller than it di 
a hundred years back, and comparisons are eas 
What we do not have appears much more enchantin . 
than what we do have, Idealism, goodness and chas 
tity are all right, but will she be content to be f 
behind when the whole world is rushing forward?” 

Why and whither is the world rushing forward . 
Values change with time and in the modern age 
when there seems to be this tremendous confusio 
s values, what is more important? Career? Power 

uxury? Gadgets? Success? Or a human heart, love 
kindness, nobility, and sacrifice? E 
What will she choose? What will her sisters - à 
over the world choose? It is — to pe spre: t 
an answer. Time alone can tell. iW 
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WOMEN'S PROBLEMS 
| uL 


MODERN INDIA - 


By INDUMATI BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 


ROM the dawn of the Indo-Aryan 
civilisation women have played 
an important role in the cultural 
uplift and in the thought- 
movement of the Indian people. 
That their intellectual contribu- 
tion to the betterment of the race 
is immense has been shown by 
different scholars  versed in íhe 
Vedic and later Sanskrit literature, and we, modern 
Indians, are naturally proud of them. 

| The women of those days played their part in 
the then condition of the society. They faced the 
realities of those days and tried to solve their prob- 
lems with boldness and intelligence and some suc- 
ceeded and won immortal fame. Their achievements 
are a source of inspiration to all modern Indian wo- 
men who think of their own problems and try their 
solution, 


But the world changes and its conditions also 
must change. This is a basic truth, Modern India is 
not the India of the Vedie age or even of the time 
of Raja Rammohan Roy and Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar. 

The problems of modern Indian women are 


mostly modern problems,—though some of them 
may be modern modifications of the unsolved prob- 
lems of the past. We, modern women, gratefully re- 
"member, no doubt, the pioneering activities of some 
revered members of the male sex for the uplift of 
modern Indian women, But every woman now who 
ean think the thought of her own and not the 
thought of others, will realise, and agree with me, 
that most of our problems are due not to any omis- 
sions or commissions on our part, but are created by 





the male sex, either due to its natural jealousy or 
its own folly. 

The solvent of women’s problems, like all other 
problems, is undoubtedly education, and the pioneers 
in the field like Drink Water Bethune realised this 
truth and worked to provide for it. These pioneers 
had to work uphill not only to start educational 
institutions for girls, but also to find students for 
them. The environments which impeded their acti- 
vities, have changed for the better. They had to 
fight against superstitions, customs and blind preju- 
dices. Read the lives of Raja Rammohan Roy, of the 
Great Pundit and of other pioneers and impar- 
tially judge the nature of each custom and each pre- 
judice they had to contend with. Don’t you realise 
it must have its origin and its long continuation in 
the society in the jealousy and folly of the male sex? 


Female education has spread by leaps and 
bounds since the days of Drink Water Bethune. At- 
tempts used to be made in those days to dissuade 
parents from sending their daughters to the Bethune 
College. But the table has now turned, The parents 
now have to dance attendance day after day upon 
the Headmistress of a girls’ school or the Principal 
of a college to get their daughters admitted. But 
you will be sadly mistaken if you are to conclude 
from this change that man’s folly, jealousy and pre- 
judice no longer impede the cause of female edu- 
cation. 

I deem it to be the duty of the Headmistress of 
a girls’ school to be acquainted with the home-life 
of as many girls in her charge as practicable, On 
the basis of such an enquiry it is found that more 
than half the students have brothers &nd sisters 
numbering more than four and that nearly twenty 
per cent have from six to nine. Naturally, mos@ 
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girls are lean and thin, and under-developed when 
_ they first come to school. 

EU =. The Minister of Food and Agriculture supplies 
-— . good seeds to the agriculturists. Schools are called 
— . "'child-gardens" (Kindergarten) in German, but 
- — no Minister of Education, nay, nobody in the so- 
. Ciety, ever thinks of supplying good seeds to those 
= . who are in charge of our child-gardens, | 
EU But you cannot have a silk purse out of a sow's 
~ . ear. If you want a mango of the “Langra” variety 
- . you must have a sapling,of the langra tree. How can 
— . you develop the mind and body of your students if 
B parental folly supplies weaklings only? 


S 
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= MOTHER’S INDIFFERENCE 


—  — This state of things is further aggravated by 
-— the age-long custom of neglecting the female child 
-.. in most families. Whatever the condition of women 
E. might have been in the Vedic times, they have been 
_ for ages under the domination of the male sex and 
have been demoralised so much that in many fami- 
= lies we find the mother herself is a greater impedi- 
- ment to her daughters education than the in- 
- . difference and neglect of the father. The mother 
- . may be all-attention to the comforts of her school- 
—— going sons, but hardly allows any time to her daugh- 
' ters to prepare their lessons. They are required every 
` now and then to assist her in her domestic duties. 
- — When she is confined, which is too frequent, the 
_ daughters are required to remain at home and 
_ absent themselves from school. 


ee The mother got no opportunity to receive edu- 
- Cation and she naturally thinks that her daughter's 
- education is a superfluity, 

E The sons may get help from their tutors, but 
_ the daughters can expect no such help. This differ- 
ent treatment of the parents naturally fosters ill- 
- feelings between the brothers and the sisters which 
= Cannot make a happy home, 


WE Many parents, as has already been said, are 
_ — now anxious to get their daughters educated, not 
_ that they appreciate female education, but that 
-— they expect easy and favourable terms from the 
-. bridegroom's party when their daughters are grown 
- up and have got to be married, Many parents have 
actually avowed this to me to be the object of send- 
~ ing their daughters to school. When a father avows 
_ this sentiment, he certainly betrays his innate male 
_ jealousy and prejudice which have through ages res- 
— tricted women’s activities to the domestic sphere 


















E Some parents are known to be very anxious to 
educate their daughters so that they may find some 
.. employment like their sons and be helpful in the 
-. maintenance of the family with their earnings. It is 
~ actually found that such parents are often un- 
= Willing to get their daughters married even when 
... a Suitable groom is available. 

_  . 4, When education is given not for its own sake 
— but is sought after with the sordid object of such 
Y . material gain, it is ne wonder, there should be so 
E many failures, 


= A great English educationist was once asked, 
_ “When should a child’s education begin?” The reply 
Ree sp "At least two generations before the child is 
— born." 

Exe We, modern women, begin our life with a 
pes low stock of vitality which does not allow proper de- 
. .velopment of the body and the mind and in an at- 
. mosphere which is not conducive to their healthy 
-~ growth, This is a problem of the first magnitude and 
cannot be tackled by women alone. | 
-— . Legislation in this respect is out of the ques- 
tion. Lust, selfishness and irresponsibility are 















innate in the male sex, for man’s progenitors 
shifted the responsibility of bringing up the young 
on the female sex. Naturally, these vices developed 
in the male sex unchecked by any sense of respon- 
sibility for ages. Evils which are so deep-rooted 
cannot be easily eradicated. med 


COMPLEX PROBLEM 


. But women social workers can try to rouse the 
conscience of the nation so that parents may realise 
the necessity of self-cotrol and family planning. 


The problem of educating our girls is so com- 
plex and so difficult of solution that no cut and dry 
method can be spoken of here. Great educationists 
and respected leaders of men have thought of the 
problem which is not particularly of women only 
but of the entire nation. Women must be given that 
type of education which may enable them to join 
in the general thought-movement of the nation. 
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Any scheme to keep them isolated in a water-tight 


compartment will be outmoded and injurious to the 
well-being of the nation. At the same time it must 
be admitted that women have some special duties 
to perform. Consequently, their education should be 
So varied as to fit them for the performance . of 
those duties intelligently and efficiently. As most of 
our girls are married very early before they have 
time to receive any college education, the curricu- 
lum of the secondary schools on subjects meant for 
girls should be so framed as to give them a compre- 


- 


hensive knowledge of the subjects essential to them 


in doing their life's duties. 


As women in ever-increasing number are en- 
tering into newer and newer fields of activity re- 
quiring higher education, the need for greater faci- 
lities to our female students for such education is 
more acutely felt in recent years. Schools and 
colleges for girls are still too few; and where co- 


education prevails, many girl students are not ad- 


mitted for want of accommodation. This happens 
year after year. Those who direct the education po- 
licy of the State are all males, and naturally the 
sub-conscious in them makes them indifferent to 
the educational needs of women. My educated sis- 
ters who have taken to politics as the field of their 
activity, should especially take note of this plague- 
spot in the body-politic and demand that the direc- 
tion of the education policy of the State must not 
be a monopoly of males only, but that the women's 
point of view must be consulted, The State grants 
numerous stipends and especial scholarships to tne 


pi 


refugee boys, tribal and scheduled caste boys. Are |. 
its grants and expenses for female education in pro- 


portion to the number of female students? 


Another great problem that confronts educat- — 


ed women of modern India is the problem of mar- 


riage. In spite of the law to the contrary, early mar- 
riage prevails everywhere, Even in educated fami- 
lies, when a girl is beautiful, the parents easily find 


a groom for her, and she is married even at the 


age when her body and mind are still undeveloped: 


and then the benign husband inflicts on her a. new 


birth every two years or even earlier. The result is 
she becomes a physical wreck in no time. PR. 

The father's selfishness and the husband's lust 
and folly not only bring about her ruin but agera- 


vate the national problem of dealing with children — 


of low vitality. Huge sums of money are being spent 
for the health centres, medical schools and colleges, 
hosPitals and different clinics. This is useful, no 


doubt, But when you do not look to this social gan- 


grene, but give a chance of life to the physically and 
mentally t, it is not conducive to the well-being 
(Continued on Page 262) — — 
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By LEENA NANDI, M.A. 


HE know-how and technicalities 
of child psychology are much va- 
lued now - a- days, A modern 
mother would go a long way in 
building up the future of a child 
on a scientific line. She is deter- 
mined to assess the requirements 
for a healthy growth of her child. 
It is a common experience in the 
western world to have the child 
clinically examined in a Psychological Clinic before 
any programme is undertaken for its keep-up and 
education. The I. Q. of a child is gauged and assessed 
and its ultimate determination determines the future 
career of the child. Good nurseries manned by good 
teachers are chosen. Influence of teachers is of great 
value to the pupils, When we in India casually select 
and appoint teachers, they in the West look for and 
appoint qualified men and women after a careful and 
long scrutiny. Children have to be put in 
nurseries for the necessity of a good environment and 
a good influence on child’s mind has been acknowled- 
The West is busy; both man and 
wife have to work. So the child is left to the care 
of professional child trainers. In this context we 
— try to evaluate parental influence on child's 





"The modern nurseries and kindergartens, though 
affording a good avenue for child training, never- 


‘theless are unable to offer the best type of training 


m). 


. First, we must 


3535.5 


" mentation. A particular pattern of training is being 


v 


for children, as envisaged by eminent educationists. 
remember that nurseries and kin- 
dergartens of the prevailing type encourage regi- 


vd re ‘imparted to a number of children in complete dis- 
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regard of their propensities and tastes. A child is : 
lover of unique individuality. This love of unique in- 
dividuality of a child has been stressed upon by 
Bosanquet, the eminent philosopher, This love for 
unique individuality inspires the child not to accépt 
a substitute for a doll that it has broken, The crying 
baby hardly accepts the rational offer of its mother 
for a substitute and this fact points to the child’s love 
for individuality, But this love is stifled and it does 
not expand and grow in the mechanical handling of 
a child in the modern kindergartens or nurseries. 























REGIMENTATION !S BAD A 


This leads to regimentation. Regimentation is a 
principle bad in theory and practice, It overlooks the 
inner potentialities of children and this does not help 
the healthy growth of a child’s mind, Secondly, the 
teachers must have their own prejudices and pre- 
conceived ideas. They might be believing in particu~ 
lar theocratic principles, political ideas and morat 
precepts, These are imposed on children knowingly 
or unknowingly. Sometimes they prove disastrous to 
the children and their parents as well. It is not very 
uncommon to find agnostic children of a ‘God-into- 
xicated man’ and peace of the family is completly 
jeopardised and ultimately ruined on mere religious 
grounds, Similarly there are cases of political )C- 
trination. Pupils imbibe political ideas from the 
teachers in due course and in many cases they are 
not liked by the parents of the children and this 
phenomenon leads to unrest in many homes resulting 
in the rift between the parents and of the offsprings. 
These facts have been brought to light by rece 
surveys done in the West. — 

Now the question naturally arises how to combat 


( Continued. on Next Page 3 
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(Continued From. Page 260) 

of the nation. The State should spend more money 
for universa] education to ensure mental and physi- 
‘cal health, | 

H ITER CASTE MARRIAGE 

~ _ Those girls who go to college or the university 
and receive higher education, often choose their 
own husband, not necessarily within their caste. 
Thus, inter-caste marriages are becoming more fre- 
quent. If a casteless society be our ideal, this mo- 












dern tendency should not only be tolerated but 
actively supported, though the pioneers must be 
Į cde to face lots of impediments in accommc- 


g themselves in the orthodox Society. 

. . Those girls who are plain or do not receive 
higher education, remain unmarried for long, for 
heir parents are often unable to find the dowry 
which only can induce young men to marry them, 
Such girls are often married to grooms of advanced 
age, more often to widowers, for very few parents 


ike to keep their daughters unmarried for life. 
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|. Thus, these young women begin their married 
ife with a feeling of frustration and  dissatisfac- 
don, This results in moral aberrations, and when 
hey have children they impart these feelings to 
hem. The children find that their parents do not 
ove and respect each other, and naturally they grow 
à disrespectful to their parents. When you don’t 
espect your parents, you can't obey them and you 
an have no respect for anybody else. Hence is the 
pirit of disrespect and disobedience rampant in the 
ociety. The nature of our homelife gives birth to it 
nd this nature depends upon the nature of our 
larriage. My educated sisters will, I hope, realise the 
nportance of this problem and discountenance 
lar] ages between unequals, | 

Es Those young women who have been fortunate 
nough to receive higher education and are disposed 
ot to marry, find that they have very few openings 
f useful employment to live an independent life. 
2 many advanced countries women have equal op- 
ortunities of finding employment for them. By 
ersistent effort and agitation we can introduce this 


E in our country also, 


. To achieve this end we want women’s asso- 
ations throughout the country where educated 
omen may meet and discuss their tommon prob- 
ms. When we have a thorough knowledge of our 
'oblems, then only we can move for their solution, 
- Generous men have, no doubt, sought from 
ne to time to solve many of our problems, But 
ere are some that can be solved not by men but 
' women only. 

E The women members of our legislature may do 


uch to further this objective. If they visit their 
nstituencies from time to time and induce the 
men voters to form their own organisation end 
scuss With tl. Wade common problems, the 
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IN MODERN INDIA 


women of our country may quickly become politi- 
cally conscious and send more women members to 
the legislature to further their cause. 

Lastly, the economic stress of modern times has 


compelled women to come out into the open and 
take to different gainful occupations, however few 
they may. be. They have to compete with men in 
many fields, and naturally the latter do not show 
the same amount of respect as they used to do even 
in the recent past. In railway trains, trams, and 
buses, we find women jostling with men to find ac- 
commodation. The spirit of chivalry which charac- 
terised our young folk a generation ago is hardly in 
evidence now. The free movements of women are 
hampered at every step due to unmannerly beha- 
viour of our men-folk, The free movements of wo- 


men have led to many social problems which are 


well-known. ; 
But the fact, that modern women have deve- 
loped new problems, shows that they are on the 
move, and that the age-long inertia corroding the 
very existence of the nation is giving place to an 
active existence. This only can lead us away from 
the blind alley into which the nation Stepped into 
in the dark period of successive foreign dominations. 


PARENTAL INFLUENCE ON CHILDREN 


( Continued From Previous Page ) 


these evils. The answer is there not very far to seek. 
If the parents do exercise a considerable influence 
on their children the problem does not arise in the 
present form. If parents of a child forego a little of 
their club activities and their out-door life and a 
little bit of their drawing room gossips and devote a 
little more time to their children, the problem becomes 
enormously easy. The teachers though trained and 
qualified, work for money and are recruited for a 
Stereotyped work. They cannot always do full justice 
to the budding curiosity of a child's mind. Moreover, 
the growth of a child's personality must have ready 
inspiration from his parents because the hereditary 
traits of character might well blossom forth in the 
company of its parents. 


The parental influence: does undo the much 
lamented regimentation so much evident in the 
educational system of Russia and America. Educa- 
tionists of those countries are much worried over 
this phenomenon of regimentation, This malady 
could be effectively cured if parents could take a 
little care of their children. We must remember that 
the teachers, however efficient they may be, are more 
or less mercenary beings and the affection that is 
naturally fortheoming from the parents must be 
wanting in the teachers. This affection makes all the 
difference in a child. The touch of this parental affec- 
tion not only makes the education of the child easy 
and interesting but it also helps him build his charac- 
ter. If character building is the primary objective of 
an education system, we cannot afford to neglect tlie 
parental influence to be brought to bear on child's 
training. Parental influence and guidance therefrom 
keep the family tradition moving and distinctness in 
the traditions of different houses is thus maintained. 
Social life and intellectual life of a nation could thus 
become varied and colourful counteracting the 
forces of regimentation. That is a great phenomenon 
to be reckoned with and parental influence alone can 
save this phenomenon from the ail consuming 
regimentation either of the Russian type or of the 
American type. 
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By BIJAYA BHATTACHARJEE, B.A. 


ERY often we regard art as some- 
thing concerning only few peo- 
ple who live far away from the 
madding crowd and the hum- 
drum life of ours. But this is an 
extremely erroneous view. Not 
only erroneous but also unfortu- 
nate, because this view makes 
our life all the more humdrum, 
monotonous, joyless without smile and colour. The 
essence of art is beauty and beauty is not a matter 
only for poets and painters who, many of us think, 
live in the dreamland of their imagination. Our 
own domestic life of chronic wants and privations 
can be a little enlivened by the introduction of 
beauty, a non-expensive value, into it. 

What is art? What is beauty? Let the philoso- 
phers dealing with aesthetics answer these  ques- 
tions. We, the ordinary women, are not competent to 
define these apparently undefinable terms. It is 
easier to understand or describe these terms than to 
define them. A beautiful thing means to us a thing 
which gives a pleasing or soothing feeling to our 
mind. A full moon, a garden of roses, a sun-rise in 
the blue ocean or in snow-white mountain, the me- 
lodious songs of the birds at day-break—these are 
some of the beautiful things supplied to us by na- 
ture. Nature has many aspects and it is the aspect 
of beauty which has perhaps impressed man most. 
Being impressed by the beauty in nature man tries 
to create beauty himself. Thus man has produced a 
world of beauty consisting of poems, dances, paint- 
ings, sculptures, architecture etc. This world of 








E Role of Beauty 
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beauty is not unrelated to the world of ut 
created by man for his self-preservation. Man c 
serve the purpose of expressing his ideas in p 
and unpolished prose but he tries to make 
more effective by talking with elegance and thus F 
gives rise to the art of rhetoric. Addition of um 
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to a thing makes it more effective, more attract 
and more appealing. Ideas expressed through p n 
or painting or dancing are all the more effective an 
attractive because they touch not simply the in 
lect but the heart also. One can serve the utilit 
rian purpose by writing anyhow but man has dev 
loped the art of calligraphy by writing more el 
gantly, more beautiful and more attractively. 


UTILITY & BEAUTY 


The relation between utility and beauty 1s a 
not an antithetical one, On the contrary one reit 
forces the other. Of course at a stage the pursuit « 
beauty bears no direct relation with utilitarian cot 
sideration and develops its own laws and dynamic 
The science of beauty or aesthetics has its pure ar 
abstract side. In this respect the pursuit of beat 
may be compared with the pursuit of knowledg 
Pursuit of knowledge begins with utilitarian cons 
derations but later on a stage comes when knor 
ledge is pursued for its own sake. Similarly the € 
perts may run after beauty for its own sake. But. 
our day to day life we are concerned with the a) 
plied aesthetics, that is, beauty as applied to 0 
household matters. One may not have read a sin 
book about the science of beauty but he will feel 1 
difficulty to appreciate the beauty applied to hous 
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‘hole . matters just as one can appreciate the beauty 
of a rose without going through the books of aes- 
 ihetics 

-. To make our ideas clear it is necessary to 
think of the qualities that go to constitute the va- 
1e of beauty. Many thinkers have thought over this 


from satisfactory. Beautiful things, it has already 
‘been said, are those which produce a pleasing and 
soothing sensation to our mind. Beautiful picture 
pleases and soothes us through eyes, good music 
through ears, good smell through nose etc. By select- 
ing a number of beautiful objects, given by nature 
or produced by man, and examining the attributes 
co mmon to all of them we may form a rough idea 


about the qualities necessary to form the value of 
beauty. A beautiful object is characterised by clean- 


liness of its parts, harmony in relation between the- 


parts, and by a sweetness and brightness of 
its own. All beautiful objects perhaps have these 
ittributes in common. When in motion beauty must 
include a rhythm Without rhythm music will be 
noise and dance will be mere movement, When the 
moon moves through the sky it looks beautiful be- 
cause there is à rhythm in it. A march of even the 
Soldiers "uS beautiful because of their rhythmic 
novemen 

—. Once the qualities inherent in the value of 
beauty are roughly understood we may try to intro- 
duce it in our day to day life. Firstly, we are to make 
our mind beautiful because a beautiful mind alone 
fan create and appreciate beauty in the outside 
world What is beauty of the mind? A mind which 
is clean and free from all duplicity, which is well- 
balanced and not led astray by the preponderance 
of a momentary impulse and which can accept 
everything gracefully without being agitated and 
unduly perturbed may be termed a beautiful mind. 
He possesses above all things an equanimity of 
Mind. Such a mind will always exercise a pleas- 
ing and soothing influence upon the man who pos- 
esses it. A beautiful mind expresses itself through 
eautiful manners and temper. A man with a beau- 
ful temper will invariably delight everybody with 
whom he comes in contact He will delight others not 
by eulogy but by the beauty of his temper. Straight- 
lorwardness and absence of all whimsicalities or 
ccentricities are the essential qualities of good tem- 
per. Further, a person with a good temper will radiate 
+ Sweetness all around him by his amiableness, 
race, tolerance and refinement. He will never show 
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1 irritation of temper and will be uncourteous to 
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ETHICAL MAN 
~ A man with beautiful mind and temper will 









thing obscene or immoral because that will cut him 
drift from the fundamental mooring of his life. An 
mmora} act is certainly harmful to some people 
ind, therefore, it cannot have the sanction of the 
'Onsclence And an act which goes against cons- 
dence can never have a pleasing and soothing effect 
ipon our mind. In fact, ethics and aesthetics can 
e brought under a common denominator A votary 
(f beauty will try to establish harmony not simply 
lihin himself but also within the social life Ethi- 





problem and our attempt will necessarily be far 


y be an ethical man. He cannot do any-. 


liness and never in glamour or ostentatiousness. A 
costly Banarasi sari with lots of gold ornaments 
in different parts of the body satisfies the desire of 
ostentátiousness but not of beauty. Beauty is not 


a costly luxury. A person with a sense of beauty will 


keep his house clean and properly arranged. His 
house may be made of mud and he may not have 
enough furniture, But what little he has he will 
keep them in good order. In this respect the house 
of a Santhal is worth seeing. Whatever he wil eat, 
he will eat in a neat plate and with great joy. He 
wil never gobble because this is ugly When we 
take tea or other liquid, or Say, curd or payesh, we 
generally create an ugly sound which is highly 
offensive to the ear. Had we a little sense of beauty, 
we could never make it. A man with an urge for 
beauty will live with other members of his family in 
a harmonious way without quarrel or conflict, A 
difference of opinion will not mean to him a quarre! 
because differences can be symmetrically blended 
but a quarrel is the topsy turvy of all harmony. 
Such a man will try to live peacefully with his 
neighbours and friends with goodwill towards all 
and malice towards none, 


SOCIAL REFORMER 


A man with a keen sense of beauty may ulti- 
mately turn to be a social reformer. As his outlook 
will expand he will revolt against all injustice and 
tyranny in the society which to him will appear 
ugly. Injustice and tyranny disturb the harmony 
of the social life and rob the Society of its charm 
and sweetness. Therefore a true votary of beauty 
cannot remain indifferent to the evils of the so- 


ciety. This is why we find that a large number of - 


artists such as Rabindranath, Tolstoy, Romain Roi- 
land have ultimately thought of and fought for the 
birth of a new society which will come out of the 
ashes of the present ugly one. When a person turns 
to be a social reformer from aesthetic considera- 
tions, his efforts will be pure and free from all 
petty personal motives, 


_ In this article I have tried to give an outline of 
what beauty is and how it can be applied to our 
daily life. We are generally indifferent to the con- 


ness is no less serious than physical illness More- 
over, it is now proved by science that many of the 


physical ailments result from mental illness There- — 


fore, if we can maintain mental health, our medi- 
cal expenditure may possibly be curtailed. And the 


best way to maintain mental health is to lead life 
beautifully, 


It is imperative for us, the house-wives and 
mothers, to instil in our children an aesthetic urge 
not by precept but by practice at the first stage at 
any rate. If the children are once made  beauty- 


conscious, they will naturally revolt against every- 
thing ugly and clumsy. Let us not forget that it was 
master philosopher Plato who prescribed music fcr 
the training of the mind. Truth, Good and Beauty— 
these are the three highest tdeals invented by man 
for himself. Truth is the content of knowledge and 
knowledge mollified by beauty or beauty based upon 
knowledge alone can realise the ideal of "Good". 


. Truth without beauty may be too harsh to be good 


and beauty without truth will be too dreamy to be 
real, | Y | 
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By TARASANKAR BANDOPADHYAY 


ARTICK BABU strongly protest- 
ed against the Non-cooperation 
Movement saying, “You will rule 
after driving away the British ? 
Fratricidal strife is in your very 
nature." 


What he said thereafter could 
be classed with the cud already 
chewn; he had talked in that vein 
many a time. So the young group laughed in their 
sleeves. This did not pass him unnoticed. He con- 
tinued in deep abhorrence, "Don't laugh, it is not & 
matter for laughter! The English people are our 
brothers. We belong to the same family. They are 
Aryans, so are we. In our classical language, we 
call father, Pita — Pitar, they call father, Mata — 
Mother, Baba — Pappa, Ma — Mamma, Bhrata — 
Brother! Where is the difference? When we are 
frightened, we call out ‘Hori Bole, Hori Bole’ they — 
‘Horrible, horrible’. The difference is in the pig- 
mentation of the skin — that too, due to climatic 
reasons. As we have it in our Vaishnavism, — ‘far 
humbler than the grass’, one should be lowly like 
the grass. Leaving it aside, you hold aloft the flag 
and shout “Bande Mataram’ and ‘Jhanda ucha rahe 
hamara’.” 





The boys brought out the procession -on the 
occasion of a certain "Day". They did not argue 
and advanced forward. Kartick Babu felt gratified 
and said, “Yes, go home. Take to your studies 
attentively and be employed." 


‘ But the boys started singing — 
“Rich with thy hurrying streams 
Bright with thy orchard gleams 
|; = Cool thou art with thy southern winds—” 
Kartick Babu cast his look at them and said, 





“An idle brain is the devil’s workshop! Unemployed! 
The rotten lot of infants!" | 


The real secret story was — pension, Kartick pr 
Babu was a big officer in Government service, He  - 
was still enjoying a fat pension. Some of his family 


members were still in Government employment. The E 


elderly Ramsundar, a former Naib of an old Zamindar 
family said, "The King is the all-pervasive Deity! 


Til now you can have auction by. calling one, two, Si 


three but if you put in an application, their would  - 
be no auction. What. is the order! What is the ~~ 


arrangement!" : 


Kartick Babu rejoined, “The youngest son of your. S 
Babu is superior to the rest by one degree! They .- 
say he is a leader of the Congress, full-fledged ex-  — 


tremist, my God!" 


Ramsundar awaited awhile and replied, “Why 
you repeat, Sir? He asserts further that he does  . 
not' believe in God." : 





marry him. | 

Just tell me, can he afford to have a wife? — 
Can he maintain his children as they will be forth- 
coming? This is why I am troubling you so often. . . 





The Zamindar Babu had approached Kartick a 


Babu through Ramsundar for the service of his son. 
Kartick Babu heaved a deep sigh and said, "What 


a pity! It pains me greatly, Ramsundar, to see such = 


a condition of such a big family. Specially we feel: E 
great sorrow on our part." od 

Ramsundar too heaved a deep sigh and replied, — 
"That's quite natural. You are their relatipns — — 


Tell your Babu to marry his son. Let him . 
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Pub om — When others who are strangers 


RA: feel for them, it cannot but specially affect you." 


Kartick Babu was silent for a long time and 


went on, "Let it be accepted what happened. We 
- could not control what fate ordained but if the 


Karta was not off his head then the family could 
be kept agoing. He is ruined by the doings of 


. Dhiren.” 


J Ramsundar shrugged his shoulder in refutation 


. of that statement and said in reply, “No, Sir, his 


. craziness has a long history. Be assured, Sir, it 


started long ago with the death of his firs& wife, At 


S * that time, the Kaviraj was oecasionally sent for and 
they held whispering consultation. One day the 


Kaviraj confided to me, ‘Look, how oddly the rich 


folk are apprehensive. He tells me to look into the 
. palm of his hand as he suspects that it is affected 


with leprosy. And why — — it is reddish all 


over.’ ” 


Kartick Babu shuddered with great consterna- 


tion, “What do you say? Leprosy TU 


———Where will you find leprosy, Sir? It is all an 
apprehension of the mind. To my mind, that is the 
starting point of his craziness. Every one bears 4 
somewhat reddish palm of hand. And as for their 
family, it is quite a distinct matter, Their palms are 
smeared as if with red tint. Now it is gone. Babu 


"has become bloodless, pale and whitish. 


 Kartick could not put any belief in it. He be- 


gan to revolve the matter in his mind, Getting no 


reply, Ramsundar said again, “He is still under that 
Obsession—since the transportation of Dhiren Babu 
that his left hand is affected with leprosy! That 


mone of us can guess it but he does it perfectly. For- 
 merly he maintained reticence over it and all his 


talkings were with the Kaviraj. Now it is publicised. 


- Qut of self-created shyness, he Will not stir out of 
~ his room, nor will he do anything with his hand. He 


. . Sits tongue-tied.” 


Dhiren was the eldest son of Mahabishnu Sarkar, 
the Zamindar. He was sentenced to transportation 
for life, six years ago, on a charge of murder. 


Kartick Babu said, *Ramsundar, I feel delicacy 
to tell you and feel both shame and pain in it, Per 
haps they might think that Kartick is not doing 
anything for them. But how can a man get service 
when his father is mad, brother is serving the sen- 


. tence of transportation on a murder charge and he 


. himself is oat ate pam At least Government 
Ta aal 
‘Ramsundar was the old Naib of the Sarkar 


é Em At present that family had lost its property 





ade Was | no longer a Naib. Still his life 


| 
— $ 





. young Dhirendra went to the Mahal and picked ui 














































old family of his master. Still now he was anxio 
moving in search ofya boat that could carry - 

burden on the ocean of life. He was not sat 
with a mere boat. He secretly wished for a — 
ship. He came of himself to request Kartick Babu E: 
for service. He falsely gave out the name of Mak 
bishnu Babu and his wife. None of them had £ 
inkling of this matter. Tears would well up in his 

eyes whenever he remembered the pale face of t "€ 
second wife of his master, so kind — ich 


* * * 


The residential building of the Sarkar far 
built five generations ago was now a heap of b ae : 
and wood. On one side a banyan tree enmeshed 1 it 
like a magical knot — like the fetters of snakes - 
and in the course .of Several years was going o 
shattering down the ribs of the building one ns 
in a spectacular manner by the pressure of the main. 
encirclement. That side was now unisihibitabls, i At 


midnight, the wind blew through the big dents m - 
lamentable tones. Plasterings or chunks of — brick 


would come down occasionally — a piece of beam o! de. i 
rafter after an interval of two or three months, - e 
side though worn-out was Still habitable. In tha * 
part Mahabishnu Babu was living with his secon¢ — 
wife and Niren, his youngest son. His first — did 
not bear him any offspring but his second — die, 

Karunamoyee bore him two sons — Dhiren | anc 2 
Niren. It was strange that the nature of the two i 
sons were in strong contrast like the day and nig 2r E A 
In the true tradition of the Zamindar family, D. n 
was ferocious, haughty, hot-tempered and d : to. 
luxury. He wanted to lead his life like a storm and . 
to maul down anybody who did not bend before t n a | 
His schooling was meagre. After taking leave of he. 
school, he plunged himself into the affairs of © he- 
Estate. There was necessity for it, too. Long before 7 
Mahabishnu Babu had kept himself confined into i 
room where the Kaviraj would - _make occasions 
visits. He did not see anybody and would & ^a ely 
come out of his room. Dhiren’s mother did il aise 
any specific objection — the manes up to the seventh | 
generation would pour down their blessings if Dh er E 
could recoup the traditional: prestige and picos peri t: s 
of such a big family. e 


s 


- But one day there was a bolt from the blue. 


a quarrel with the tenants. One day some. 
among the tenants came ta him and | reate} 
“Please e don't sie your m Uer or men in the h — 


— us TY 
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you are doing. We do not like to curry any favour". 

Dhiren's blood boiled outright. Like an angry 
boa-constrictor he breathed deeply and curtly replied, 
"Humph! Anything next?" 


—NWe won't even pay rent. Never any increased 
interest, 


— Next ? 

— What is that.again? If you go to excess, 
we would petition the Magistrate and would agitate. 

— Any thing more? | 


The tenants could not find out anything further 
but their hearts were filled with distress when they 
felt themselves humbled before the vaulting aristro- 


cracy of a lad of nineteen or twenty years. Under 
the stress of that distressful mood, one among them 
replied, "Such over-doing is no good, — please note, 
Sir. It is due to such sinfulness that your father is 
attacked with leprosy!” It seemed, all of a sudden, 
a thunder-bolt opened the crater and it erupted 
fire. There was 
a gun at hand 
— a big report 
reverberated in 
the surrounding 
air, The man 
fell down with 
agroaning 
sound. The 
ground was 
soaked with 
blood oozing 
from the wo- 
und. Dhirendra 
blew out the 
smoke in the 
barrel after un- 
loosening it and 
surrender- 
ed himself in 
the Police Sta- 
tion with the 
gun in his hand. 


He did not suppress anything. The Judge took 4 
lenient view and passed a sentence for transportation 
for life instead of death sentence. Six years had 
elapsed in the meantime. | 

Now Niren was the hope of the family. He 
showed such promise. Indebtedness and the costs of 
litigation for Dhiren ruined the family property. It 
became difficult to meet the educational expenses of 
Niren. He was not granted any free-studentship in 
the school yet month by month his fees were being 
credited in the school account. The master told him 
to pay the arrears of fees when it suited him. He 
did not tell him that fees would not be required. At 


the time of the Matriculation Examination Ram- 
sunder paid up the whole dues in a lump. The master 
accepted the money without demur. Niren secured 
a scholarship of fifteen rupees. The master presented 
him with new books written “To the best boy of my 
school — with my best wishes.". 


Niren passed his LA. and B.A. Examinations 
creditably. But at the time of his M.A. Examination 
he threw himself into the Swadeshi Movement, left 
his studies and came back home. 

His mother pleaded, “Niren, my darling, don’t 

-~ rnin me further.” 





















Niren threw his hand around the neck of 
mother and said, “Can I ruin you?” 


The mother did not allow. herself to be deceived 
and with tearful eyes entreated, “Are you happy, 
Niru, to see tears in you mother’s eyes?” 4i 

— Happy? Dont you know, mother, what Alexan | 
der said — 'one drop of tear of my mother' —. y 

:— Don’t lead me astray. Tell roundly what I can 
grasp. 3 

— I can't afford to inflict pain on you. Just 
me what I am to do. 


— Take a definite course. Just pass your M.A, 


Please note sir. it is due to such sinfulness 
that your father is attack ed with leprosy! 


Examination and study law. Babu fondly hoped tha 
Dhiren would be a lawyer — and — . 


Tears plentifully flowed down from the eyes o 
the mother. 


Niren sat for the M. A. Examination in tha 
year. He was prepared for it and passed the Examina 
tion. It was not up to expectation. Ramsundar wa 
beside himself with joy and said, “Brother, pass th 
Law Examination this time. I shall bring cases fc 
you. In that case I shall once have a rebuff ready fc 
Kartick Babu.” 

EH * E 

The night was dark. Niren was sitting on th 
roof of the part of the building so full of dents an 
so worn-out. The breath of the soft wind was p 
through the leaves of the banyan tree which prc 
duced a rustling sound as if some were speaking i 
undertone, whispering and iaughing. Niren directe 
his eyes in that direction and perhaps he e 
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cogitating mood. The mother found him out and call- 
ed him, “Niren, come up”. 


Niren smiled and said, “Do you walk about 
smelling me? And find me out, too, correctly”. 


— Come up first. 


Niren did not disobey and as he approached her 
passing over the broken roof carefully, his mother 


said, "Won't you let me off 
without ruining me? There is 
the cracked roof — there are 


furrowed holes all around — 
Yonder is the banyan tree — 
may I ask you what business 
you got there?" 


Niren smiled and replied, “I 
was well enjoying it”. 


— Don't smile. I feel 
burning sensation all over my 
body when I see it. Don't you 
think for a moment, don't you 
feel sorrowful? Just remember 
what a big family it was, 
what a big house it had — and 
now, just think to what strait 
it has been reduced! The face 
of Niren was wreathed with 
self-same smile. Niren went 
on, “I am just thinking it, 
mother. I think — why I seem 
to see with my eyes — why 
‘mother has come to such a 
state.’ Don’t you remember 
‘Anandamath’ mother? What mother was and what 
mother has become! In the midst of the dark night 


—in the midst of our dilapidated house — all over 


the country —". 

The mother spoke, “I touch your feet — keep 
silent. Leave your country aside. Learn to be a bit 
devoted to your mother rather than to mere earth." 
Niren took the dust of her feet and replied, "You 
are too sentimental. Don't be angry with me any 
more. You are too malicious." 


The mother spoke this time with firmness, “Wait, 
I shall get you married. I shall finish all your 
precocity!” 


Niren raised a guffaw and seemed to dissolve 
into laughter. 


Her whole frame burnt at the sight of it. Re- 
proachfully she said, “Why do you laugh ?” 
— I am just elated at the talk of marriage. 


She did not return any word but straightway 
made for her husband’s room, pushed its door and 
heedfully burst into it, A lamp was burning on the 
lamp-stand. The apartment was well-dimensioned. 
The mild shine of the tiny lamp could not scatter 
itself in all directions and in all places. There was 
darkness, still and quiet, around the circumscribed 
periphery of light as if darkness was waiting for the 
last humming of the lamp. Above all, the room was 
weirdly calm and tranquil. In the serene chiaroscuro, 
it seemed to be overcast with mystical illusion. 
Mahabishnu Babu was sitting silently on his bed. His 
silhouette reflected an apparition-like figure. He 
was turning over his left hand and was observing it. 

As soon as the mother of Niren entered into the 
room, he cast silent glances at her. They were eloquent 
glances. His wife came to his side and put in mildy, 
“Are you hungry?” 










He thoughtfully passed his hand over his cheek 


and made a bland answer, "Yes". A 
— I am bringing your meal but I want to tell you 


one thing. It cannot be put off further., 
— Just tell me. 
— Call in Niren once and tell him plainly. 


— I shall do it. 
— Yes. Call him and say that we all look up to 
him. Let him just pass the Law Examination and 


Are you hungry? He thoughtfully passed his hand 
over his cheek and made a bland answer, "yes". 


join the Bar. We can no longer put up with the 
sufferings of want. Let him re-establish the family 


prestige. 


— Has he not passed the M.A. Examination this 
year? 
— Yes. If he is so-minded, nothing is impossible 
to him. But the ery of “my country" is sapping him. 
What obsession he has got — “my country”, "my 


country." 
— “Country?” 


— Yes, "country" — “Native land" — “Bande 
Mataram”. i 

— “Humph!” 

He deeply cogitated and said, “Well, can you tell 
me what Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee is doing at 
present? — Oh, no — At present the leader is 
Gandhi”. 

Bo saying he began to shake his shoulder — as 
if every thing was clearly understood and he remem- 


bered all details. | 

“I am just calling in Niren. “So saying his wife 
turned towards the door. Mahabishnu Babu said, 
“Just listen.” 1 


— Wnhat? 1 
— Are our wants heavy now-a-days? + 
— No, no! But if Niren joins the Bar, we shall : 
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again have our Chandi Mandap, worshippings, our 
house and our Estate — back again. 


Mahabishnu Babu said in a deep note, “Look 
here, what can I do! I camhot stir out for shame. Is 
it possible to be out before the public with the disease 
of leprosy”. 


— Where is your leprosy? That is another craze 
and obsession! What have the doctors and the Kavi- 
rajes said? Your blood was twice examined. Did any 
of them say that you are attacked with leprosy? 


— It is here in this hand. There is nothing in it 
beside the disease. Look into it, have you ever seen 
such reddish hand? In such inflamed state? 


He extended that shrunken and infirm hand 
before the indistinct light. 


Niren’s mother came out of the room leaving out 
a deep sigh behind. 


It was no use to send Niren there, for Mahabishnu 
Babu would be talking nothing except his disease. 
- Niren was in the room, On seeing his mother he 
interrogated, "Is his meal finished?” 


The mother replied, "No, See your father to- 
morrow morning. He told me so." 

a “Well”. 

Again he said, “I want to go to Calcutta tomorrow, 
mother. It is advisable to finish the Law course. 1 
shall try for a job and meet my expenses somehow". 


The mother was exceedingly happy. 


' A Niren continued, “I went to Ramsundar Dada. He 
has told me that certain headman owes us sixty 
rupees. He will collect it and bring it tomorrow, If the 
headman fails, he will find the money and will credit 
it to his account after collecting it afterwards”. 


. The mother tearfully said, “We live on the favour 
of even Ramsundar. Save us from this shame. My 
darling, do retrieve the family prestige.” 

On the next day Niren started. for Calcutta. 


Six DM went by. 

Niren's mother was surprised to hear the call of 
Niren at dead of night. 

*Niren?" Simultaneously she felt that she 
jreamt a dream. 

— Mother! 

— Oh that call! It is Niren himself! 

She went out expeditiously and opened the door. 

— Why so suddenly, Niren? Where is the train 
. now? 

Niren laughed and said, “A boy from Haripur was 
in my company. He could not go home alone. I accom- 
panied him there and now I came back, I got down 
at 8 P.M." 


— But you have not dropped a line that you 
would come home. 

— I felt uneasy as I remembered you. So I have 
come. 

— Wash your hands and feet and take your seat. 
I just cook rice for you. 

—Cooked rice? 

Niren thought awhile and said, “Well, have it, L 
have not taken your prepared dishes for a long time. 
It is uncertain when I shall come back if I go away. 
I am going tomorrow”. 

The mother hastily started cooking. 

— Well, let me fry something or do you want a 
_curry in addition? Niren! 

Niren was in profound sleep by this time on the 
verandah of the house. The mother smiled an affec- 
tionate smile—''He has even now retained his boyish 
nature. He does not discriminate even between the 


= 


ground,and the bed. Even now he will scramble 1 for Xr 

the rejécted leavings of her mother's meal! I wong der r4 

how he keeps on in outside places", c 
— “Open the door, who is here?” 

Who was there? ‘Whose voice was heard? 
was dealing blows on the door with ‘such. 
vapourings and with such air of lordliness ? 

“Open the door”. 


Niren stood up and bade good-bye to his moth er, * 

— What is this! What is that in your hand? - s Re. 

— Pistol! E 

— Pistol! f d k. 

Niren’s mother fell on him and gripped the pis 
“Leave it — leave it!” 


Niren loosened his hold, ‘The mother at once 


threw it down into the well in the courtyard. " 
simply uttered, Niren!“ X 


Niren replied, “I have shot down a Police officer.” 
The mother gazed at his face with a strange | 
eye. Y 


Niren went on, "I could not restrain myself 
Other friends did not like to charge me with this — 
task. I have assumed it of my own accord. I almost . 
went mad — strange, your face did not flash — 
me at that time.” iU 


On that side, the bolt of the door gave — 
under the impact of terrible blows. The Police — 
and the constables crowded the side of the house. 


;  Niren bowed down to the feet of his mother and 

advanced forward, “I am surrendering myself”, E 
Simultaneously piercing) the depth of the mid- - 

night, a shrill piteous cry rose up and coursed up- 


: (Continued on page 279), 
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By N. K. G. 


HE  long-looked-for thing has 
happened. Indian films have 
started out brillantly on the way 
to &dequate recognition in the 
eyes of the world easily ranking 
. with the very "best" films of the 
world, as is^ betokened by the 
plethora of topmost honours with 
which our films are being laden 
at the international film festivals in amazing - suc- 
cession, Gone is the day when Indian producers were 





“cramped with a kind of deep-seated despondency 


about the quality of their works and endeavours 
never really being able to Make the world grade. A 
bright new vista of creative glory appears to have 
suddenly sprung up before their cheerless vision, now 
that two beautiful Indian films of great artistic de- 
Sign and execution and yet of charmingly simple 
and human dramatic contents have bagged the pre- 
mier awards at the two internationally famous film 
festivals at Karlovy Vary and Venice,—Raj Kapoor's 
Jagte Raho and Satyajit Roy's Aparajito. Un- 
doubtedly these two remarkable feats of two: young 
Indian producers, one right after the other, have at 
once placed Indian films on the top of world and 
have proved beyond a shadow of doubt the great 
film-artistic potentialities of the cream of India’s film 
dreamers. 


SUCCESS AGAINST BAFFLING BARRIERS. 


The full implication of the great international 
honour bestowed on these two Indian films will not 
be realised till one cared to weigh their merits in the 
grimly realistic light of the baffling barriers with 
which Indian film-makers have to contend in the 
matter of the technical turnover of their ` assign- 
ments, The old and rickety equipment with which 
the Indian producers have to plod on in their task 
of creating motion picture spells of beauty, the 
grimy studios and half-fed technicians that wield 
Jhem—these all signify a state of utterly poor finan- 
cial resources in which hardly anything more than 
a cheap trashy is thought possible of being made ex- 
cept by the incurably “crazy” and lonesome bend of 
desperate film-dreamers who refuse to be cowed down 
by these conditions of adverse fortune and seem to 
gather a new impetus for a tireless pursuit of the 
goal. No better compliment could be paid to the he- 


. Foie artistry of these brave Indian technicians than 


h 


by that world-famed film architect Frank Capra, 
who found the work of Indian technicians, bred by 
no genuine training, to be simply, "amazing" consi- 
dering the hopeless ramshackle with which they had 
to work, 


GLORIOUS ACHIEVEMENTS 


Possibly largely inspired by the superb crea- 
tive artistry of Japanese pictures Which despite 
their equally lean technical resources stepped into 
the forefront of the world by annexing the inter- 
national trophies of honour, our Indian film enthu- 
siasts had a new glint in the eye, a new heart put 
into their work and struggled heroically on to gain 


& footing on the map of the world. The two succes- 


sive top awards of the Czechoslovak and Venice Film 


Festivals, backed worthily by previous international — 


honours of only a few shades less luminosity, like 
the special award given at the Berlin Festival to 


Kabuliwallah; that other award of merit Roy’s first — 


great achievement Pather Panchali for its outstand- 
ing quality of a “human document"; the  Seleznick 
Medal awarded to the same film again at the recent- 
ly held Edinburgh Film Festival and the earlier 
badge of distinction handed over to that other great 
Indian producer-director Bimal Roy for his epoch- 
making creation of Do Bigha Zamin which, in many 
opinions, set Indian film makers seriously on the 
road to international glory; and then all the nume- 
rous international laurels snatched away by -the 


beautifully artistic contributions of India to the “do- 2 1 
highest plaudits — . 


cumentary" domain, earning the 
from the juries in their verdict, topped by the award 
to Bimal Roy's Gotama The Buddha at Cannes Fes- 
tival. These all have wonderfully helped the Indian 
fiims to have their vision brightened up by a new 
horizon of expanding glory which may continually 
beckon them to newer and worthier perspectives of 
artistic endeavour with a speck of that “divine dis- 
satisfaction" which breeds all great works of art. 


NEED OF PUBLIC PATRON AGE 


I do not propose to enter here into any hair- 
splitting and invidious argument of comparative notes 
as to which of the two top Indian winners at inter- 
national level, Aparajito and Jagte Raho, is bathed 
in the flood-light of greater glory resulting from ex- 
acting and comparable standards. That can only 
create germs of unhealthy bickerings which can lead 
the Indian films nowhere except into warring paro- 
chial camps. The truest significance of these two 


resplendent films from the same land annexing the . 


two important international awards in course of the 
same year shall lie in our broad appreciation of the 
high merits of both and in the eager stretching of our 
necks to both the film masters in expectation of fur- 
ther works of such creative shine, For that may keep 
India in line with the best film creators of the world 
from year to year and help the Indian production in- 


dustry grow from strength to strength. I say this be- 


cause the recognition of the superb artistic contents 
of such films despite all their pronounced lack of 
any accepted frills of “box-office” success should ins- 
til a new heart into our producers with which the 
may energetically fight the bogey of commercia 
failures. It should also serve to teach the large 
masses Of Indian filmgoers a new lesson of what 
really constitutes illuminating and refreshing film 
entertainment in terms of creative art, For the boxe 
office failure at home of every such Indian 
snatching away the highest honours of the world at 
the level of international film festivals wil mean a 
fresh slap in the face of the people whom the M&s- 
ers of these films seek to represent, A great respon- 


sibility, therefore, lies with the responsible and 
representative sections of the public opinion like the — — 


Press, the Government of the land and also educa- 


tional and civic institutions to train the Indiam - 
| (Continued e = 277) = 
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. her to make the necessary arrangements, That is how 
? E oben was solved with comparative ease and 
Ww a limited period of time in the Western Zone. 
no definite calculation is possible in case of the 






_ Eastern Zone, for the exodus is a comparatively slow 
- process and there is no indication at all of any 
_ Change of policy in East Bengal which might render 


_ migration unnecessary for the Hindus still living 
- Refusal of migration certificate—the ready- 
jade solution adopted recently by the Government of 
_India—is a cruel repudiation of India’s moral obliga- 
- tion towards the victims of partition, And from 4 
4ong-range point of view it is no solution at all, Des- 
' perate refugees will continue to cross the border 


Pu 
MS 


A 
" without migration certificates or with forged migra- 
tion certificates. If the 


E 
* è 


agen are denied all prospects ot 
offic controlled rehabilitation they will endanger 
- the socio-economic structure of West Bengal by their 
. Jawless activities. 
n. It has been suggested recently that India 
- should complain to the U.N, against Pakistan for 
— violation of the Nehru-Liaquat Agreement and other 
agreements regarding the position of the minority 
- community in East Bengal. Such complaints may 
. have some grey value; they can hardly improve 
— the lot of the Hindus in East Bengal, Our dis- 
- appointment over the Kashmir issue should teach us 
mot to expect much from Marathon speeches in New 
_ York. The only alternative before us is, either to as- 
. sume responsibility for every migrant who chooses to 
— come, or to close the border effectively and make a 
- determined effort to rehabilitate those who have al- 
_ ready arrived. It is hardly possible, even if it were 
E esirable, to close the border effectively and perma- 
— mently. In the long run it ıs pretty certain that we 
shall have to find room for the entire Hindu popula- 
. tion of East Bengal. 
As the refugee 


KA 
ww 
E 


EE problem remains unsolved only 
im the Eastern Zone, there is the danger that to the 
rest of India it might appear now as a purely loca! 
(p It is a local problem only in a geographical 
sense; it is an all-India problem because it is a direct 
— consequence of the partition which was agreed upon 
. on an all-India basis. 
. ECONOMIC ISSUES 
_ The money spent on rehabilitation has un- 
- doubtedly put a strain on India's economy; what is 
— more serious, however, is the necessity of absorbing a 
- huge uprooted population in the socio-economic struc- 
-~ ture of the country, At present this pressure is 
— practically local, for it is virtually confined to the 
' truncated State of West Bengal. The neighbouring 
— States—Assam, Bihar and Orissa—share her burden 
Em some reluctance, and the Dandakaranya scheme 
— iş intended to divert a part of the burden to other 
p: regions. " 
- . .. Meanwhile we have been planning for pros- 
E m The First Five-Year Plan has been officially 
— successful, but its blessings have been confined prac- 
— tically to the rural areas, As a result the Congress 
- has consolidated its position and secured impressive 
- victories in those areas in the last general elections, 
- but in urban constituencies its position has deterio- 
_ rated—at least in the industrialised State of West 
_ Bengal. The divergence between rural and urban 
. areas is becoming more pronounced day by day, and 
_ ere long this new trend in our national life will create 
- fresh socio-economic problems, | 
=~ —— The emphasis of the Second Five-Year Plan is 
on industrialisation, and already there is a feeling 
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that the comparative neglect of agriculture is partly 
responsible for the present food crisis. So far there 
is no reason to apprehend that the Plan will not 
succeed in TE IM main objectives despite the 
pruning which will be rendered ‘necessary by lack of 
resources. From the psychological point of view, 
however, the Plan has not been a Success at all. It 
created little enthusiasm in the country although 
top-ranking leaders left no stone unturned to attract 
the masses to its rosy —— Rising prices meant 
a very unwelcome burden, and unemployment figures 
began to rise. If starvation is the price which the 
present generation must pay for raising the stan- 
dard of living for future generations, the plain 
truth should have been placed before the people be- 
fore the Plan was launched, The widespread distress 
which is now generally attributed to the Plan will 
naturally be utilised by the Opposition parties, and 
there will be further inroads into that national deter- 
mination to make the Plan a success which is ab- 
solutely essential for the stabilisation of our economy 
to-day. Democratic planning cannot succeed if it fails 
to convince the demos that it is really for their 
benefit. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, 


The all-consuming system of taxation which 
has been introduced in the name of planning has been 
widely criticised from the #ax-payer’s point of view, 
and the sponsors of planning have justified it on the 
plea that the people must pay for their own pro- 
gress. For several years after partition our Finance 
Ministers moved cautiously indeed and tried to create 
the impression—here as well as abroad—that India’s 
economy is balanced and sound, They succeeded in 
creating a sense of financial security which was a 
source of strength, of self-confidence, and of hope. 
The climax was reached during the regime of Mr. C. 
D, Deshmukh who secured for us unprecedented 
financial prestige abroad. Since his resignation, 
however, we have been moving in the opposite direc- 


’ tion. It would almost seem that we are determined 


the President's blessing. It was generally 


to advertise our insolvency. Higher taxation, higher 
prices, growing scarcity— these are the principal 
features of our economic life to-day. Unable to feed 
the Plan by mopping up internal resources the Fin- 
ance Minister is now going abroad for money, We 
have squandered away the Deshmukh legacy; we 
have sacrificed our financial reputation in foreign 
countries. We feel ourselves weak and embarrassed 
even though the Plan is officially prospering. 


CO-EXISTENCE 


Against this economic background is to be stu- 
died the possible consequences of the establishment 
of Communist rule in Kerala. Pas 

It must be remembered that Kerala offered a 
natural field for anti-Congress activities, The per- 
centage of literacy being comparatively high, it was 
easy to make the people politically conscious. Poverty 
and unemployment being acute, it was easy to foment 
discontent, The rich plantations, owned mostly by 
foreigners, were easy targets, The Congress was 
divided, weak, almost leaderless; it had no root in 
the soil, for Princely rule did not tolerate political 
agitation before 1947. 


After several years of political instability the 
Communists secured a working majority and the 
Congress, loyal to the principles of the Constitution, 
permitted them to take over the administration of 
the State. The new Government, in its turn, pledged 
its loyalty to the Constitution, Co-existence secured 
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that the Communists would gradually give up their 
radicalism in policy and in methods. There were 
some, however, who apprehended that they would 
utilise power in Kerala for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing themselves oh an all-India basis. 


The Kerala Education Bill created new hopes 
and fears. Any crusade against a “vested interest" 
has a popular appeal, and when the Kerala Commu- 
nists declared that they would fight against mis- 
sionary control over education they found support in 
many quarters. At the same time the unbalanced 
Zeal for officialising education fostered the suspicion 
-~ that teachers would be utilised for indoctrination !n 
schools, Why should land reforms be postponed and 
education be taken up first ? However, the Bill has 
been placed on the Statute Book in the teeth of tre- 
mendous opposition. How the Kerala Government 
uses its sweeping powers will now be watched with 
interest. 


_ |. The next phase of the struggle against “vested 
interests” will naturally be confined to the economic 
sphere. If the Communists succeed in relieving 
poverty in Kerala without infringing property rights 
recognised by the Constitution, it will be a solid 
achievement and a potential passport to power in 
some other States. If, on the other hand, they can- 
not provide food and employment for the suffering 
people of Kerala, they will in all probability blame 
the “reactionary” Constitution and its protector— 
the Congress Government at the Centre. That is the 
dilemma before the Congress to-day. 


From the Congress point of view centralisation 
appears to be the key to national unity. The Consti- 
tution is federal in form but vai in spirit, Con- 
gress Ministers are in power in all States except one 
—and even there the Education Bill requires the 
Centre's prior approval, Planning, initiated and 
controlled by the Centre, has the economic life of 
the country in its grip. Even education—a State 
subject in the eye of law—has practically become a 
Central subject, and the courses of studies in the 
schools throughout the country are now framed in 
New Delhi. 


The unitary system has its advantages, but in 
a vast country like India the burden may be too 
heavy even for the most efficient administrative 
organisation or political body. Moreover, excessive 
pressure on the legal-cum-administrative link some- 
times weakens that mental integration which is the 
true and enduring basis of national unity, 


At present national unity is threatened from 
three different directions. 


In certain parts of West Bengal and in Kash- 
mir there are resourceful champions of the old Mus- 
lim League ideology who would not hesitate to act 
under instructions from the Pakistani jehadists. 
Whether the authorities keep their movements under 
elose and constant watch we do not know; any official 
steps taken against them might raise delicate issues 
of inter-communal relations and provide for our 
Pakistani friends an excellent opportunity for anti- 
- Indian propaganda abroad, 


In the State of Madras the so-called Dravida 
movement deserves much more attention in Northern 
India than the authorities and public opinion have 
given it so far. It is a definitely separatist movement 
and it cannot be rendered harmless simply by asking 
— the President to live at Hyderabad for a few weeks 
Ha wey year. Xue relation between the Dravida EAE 
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gham and the Tamil Nad Congress has recently b : e or 
the subject-matter. of some political oe ? 


“HINDI IMPERIALISM” 


The last, but the most serious, threat tó3 ; 
tional unity comes from “Hindi Imperialism”. "Ve Ty 
few people really believe that the Hindi-sp oni zini 
section of the Indian people is deliberately t g 1 
establish their “imperialism” over their — 
speaking fellow citizens, But the irrational zeal an 
unseemly haste with which Hindi is being tah k o. 
be imposed over the country have created Bid 
picions which might disintegrate India at | 
moment, 


From the purely linguistic point of view hs mus t 
be admitted that Hindi cannot serve as an adequa te " 
administrative and educational instrument for m ny y 
years to come. A sentimenta] reluctance to use i 
foreign language, and an equally sentimenta] eager: 
ness to develop a national language through consta nt 
and widespread use, appear to lie at the root of the 
programme for Hindi. The non-Hindi-speaking sec- 
tions of the people can easily appreciate these enti 
ments, but they cannot forget that introductio 
Hindi would place them practically at the mere; 7 ot 
their Hindi-speaking brethren so far as employmer t 
and education are concerned, It is a question oË 
bread and butter, and compromise is difficult. Mo: d 
over, they cannot forget that while they are askec 
to learn Hindi, no Hindi-speaking State has asked : its 
childrén to learn any Indian language other tha * 
Hindi. This is a problem which cannot be solved by 
occasional references to the necessity of developing 
all regional languages or by political adjustmen S. 
The Congress will betray its tradition and play witl " 
fire if it tries to sidetrack or stifle the voice of th " 
non-Hindi-speaking people in this crisis. a 


NEW HORIZON FOR INDIAN mj 


(Continued From Page 275) 


masses into the mood and aptitude for enjoying h 

true artistry of such worthwhile Indian films whien 
should enable them to sturdily counterbalance th 
Static and crusty old notions of film entertainment. 
After all, it is the great god the public that can nou- 
rish or ruin an art-industry with their zealous pat- 
ronage, or the lack of the same, for the ‘best’ p : 
of their own films, The different awards at State or 
international levels may at best suffuse the producer 
with a moral process of revitalizing energy but can- 
not serve the hard core of economic sustenance. 


The Indian film has, to sum up, begun at the } 
long last to spread out as an exquisite artistic me- 
dium of great universal appeal, great dramatic joy 
and great human liberation of the mind and spirits. 
The serious and energetic bid for the Grand Prix at. 
the world film festivals by India’s worthier film 
makers is only a happy human index to the new life - 
that has animated the industry and its Ex A 
youth. If after iius of mental slough the Indiam is 





ed the world outside, let us nearer home not | oe 
found wanting in the cultivation of that truly cul- 
tured and artistic taste with which to pitch high oux 
demand for and appreciation of such outsté anding 
films aimed at universal joy. After all, is it not the 
good coins that can throw out the base coins? ——— 
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wards to the higher world just like an arrow released 
from the bow-string., Niren’s mother cried and 


-groaned, lost her senses and dropped down on the 


ground. 
x * d 

Ramsundar gave up his food and sleep and 
hurried to Calcutta to look after the case against 
Niren. 

Mahabishnu Babu too came to know it, He knew 
it on that very day. The Police entered his room to 
conduct the investigation, 

: He said to them, “It is Niren who has committed 
the murder and do you "i te hang me along with 
him?" 

One day — entered his room and said, 
“You will have to go once. You will have to depose 
before the court.” 

— You mean me? Why, shall I be tried also? 

— No. On the question being put by the Public 
Prosecutor, the Thana officer said that the brother of 
the accused also committed a murder, Our counsel 
utilised this statement and cross-examined him if 
the father of the accused was a mad man. The Thana 
officer admitted it. But we are to prove that you are 
mad long before the birth of Niren. 

Mahabishnu replied, “But this leprosy — the 
case is somewhat better now but stil it is leprosy.” 
— The mother of Niren rejoined, “Ramsundar, don’t 
drag him. He might suddenly die of heart failure, 
perhaps. Rather you find out some one from the 
village—.” 

Ramsundar replied, “It will mean immensely tt 
Kartick Babu condescends to depose." 

Niren's mother heaved a deep sigh and added, 
“Will it not do if our Kaviraj deposes? He knows it 
better than us.” ` 

— Let me see to it — it will be the best of the 
bad bargain. 


Ramsundar had to come back, dejected. Maha- 


bishnu Babu was pondering over something and 
suddenly asked him, “Well, Ramsundar!” 
' Ramsundar halted, “Yes, Sir”. 


— Well, let them hang me, He is my son ana 
the guilt fastens on me. 

Ramsundar silently lowered his head and depar- 
ted. With tears in her eyes and wearing a Smile, 
Niren's mother put in, “Don’t worry. 1 am so told by 
Ramsundar. Niren will come out scot-free. If we can 
prove with the help of the Kaviraj that you are 
insane, Niren will be let off." 

— Let off? 

— Yes, he will be let off. 

— Just send for the Kaviraj. 

— You need not call him. Ramsundar himself 

as gone to him. He will never say ‘No’. 

— No, not for that, I think my disease is worsen- 
ing. Let him look into my hand more carefully, Why 
don’t you ‘look into it if there are sores in the 
joints? This time it will be pestering. 


Niren’s mother observed some signs of wound in | 
the joints of the fingers. He —— the joints. 
picking tham wath his nails. | 


e asked him not te 


— t — — "P 
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lacerate them any more, She said, “These are FL 
abrasions. Wait, I am paring off your nails." She 
down to pare the nails with scissors. For her, € 
was no means of escape by death, no scope * a RR 
tears. It seemed there was an incessant call for F 
“Took! Observe my fingers particularly. No uc | 
One cannot take food with Such: a hand. Rather 
me with your hand." 
* x LI è 

Several months wore off. Niren would be 
in the early morrow, Niren's mother was aro ») 
chest on her bed and was weeping in low to 2 
Mahabishnu Babu was sitting, stupefied, with | 
same look and in the same posture, Inside the rc 
there was the same scanty light, the self-same 8 
darkness surrounding the cireumference of the < she 
ding light. &. Foe 

Suddenly Mahabishnu Babu inquired, — Ra 
sundar gone to Caleutta?” 3 

— Yes, by tomorrow evening, he will come b í 
with Niren, hoe 


With extreme pain, she returned the J T} 
matter was kept MEI from Mahabishnu Ba E. 


.. Mahabishnu Babu shook his shoulder in so: 
dejection and said, “No. He will be hanged today. - 
know it, I have heard it. You were speaking — — 

Now Niren’s mother cried out bitterly. 
Mahabishnt Babu remained seated in the sam o p 
ture. She wept for a long time and said “It is all £ 

the fault of my fate, the sin of my womb the 9— 
suffer so much for me!” Bu 


Mahabishnu Babu shook! his neck s owly in th 
same manner as he did before, “No!” After r lor 
silence, he uttered, “You don’t know it, No one kni V y 
it, only God knows my sin — it is my guilty b blooc 
Like a ghost-like flgure, he made slow. moveme: nt jd 
his hand, raised it and pointed his to dire 
tion to the room saying, “It is there, in that ver 
place that I.strangled to death my — wife Ww it 
, these two hands." $f 


Niren’s mother remained gazing at the fac 2 
her husband with expanded eyes. | 


— I was an abandoned character, 1  suspec " 
her fidelity. She was exceedingly beautiful — 


was always laughing. x 


Niren's mother covered his face, weeping, — 
“No — no more of it. Don’t say it!” 


Mahabishnu Babu kept quiet for a long t 
and suddenly said, “When I sat on her chest | 
pressed her throat, she cursed me that my two £ 
would be attacked with leprosy but Dhiren and I 
would keep them whole — each hand — this one al EC 
that one. You have no guilt, After all, it is the ble 00 
of murder!" e 

In the world outside, the pipings of the turbo ad 
claimed the dawn. Niren's mother shrieked wif t 
heart-breaking cries, “Niren — oh my Niren!” UA 

Startled, Mahabishnu Babu said, “Ahh!” ie: 

Then he said, “Then it is dawn all?” 25 

He opened out the window, looked at the morn: 
ing sky and stood there. From the eastern mo inta e 
the flood of light, crossing millions of miles in e 
moment: was rushing on in streams, All sides 4 ve 
being printed in clear outline. All of a sudden, E | 
extended his both hands in the light aud excl? ne 

— “They have become whitish”, E 
. Hands that these reduced to the kin d 
bloodless, pale—., i 


(Translated: by um c Mohun. Mookeriee 
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ASHTA SAKTI 


By MAHANAMBRATA BRAHMACHARI. M.A. Ph.D., D.Litt. . 


AKTI—the Source, Support and 
End of all Existence and Life, is 
one and unique, but She does 
retain the potentiality of mani- 
festing Herself in innumerable 
forms. Expressing, ss She does, 
motherly affection, She is pre- 
eminently a Mother, so tender so 
benignant, but controlling, as 
She does, the destructive agencies, She is terrific and 
fierce. She is Kali of extremely black complexion. 
Sh^ is Uma of golden hue. Uma imparts highest 
knowledge to the enlightened devas. Kali devours 
her own sucklings and keeps them in bondage by the 
chain of Maya. All these contradictions find harmony 
in the all-embracing totality of Saktis that ts 
Mahasakti. | 

Force is inherent in existence, so is Sakti in 
Sada-Siva, the eternal Brahman. The primordial 
Sakti is identical with Brahman, the Absolute. The 
objective universe is a projection of Her inner being. 
She is endowed with all-will, all-knowledge and ali- 
action. She is Mahadevi.. Multifarious are Her 
emanations and She is one-in-many. 


ARJUNA’S PRAYER TO DURGA 

. At the beginning of Bhisma Parva, in the 
Mahabharat, Sri Krishna advises Arjuna to make an 
obeisance to Mahadevi Durga before the commence- 





' ~~ 


ment of the battle and pray for victory. Arjuna 
his adoration of the Mother designated Her u 
many names, such as Kaumari, Kali Kapali, Kant 
basini, ete. The Argala hymn mentions Her ten. 
expressions: Jayanti, Mangala,- Kali, Bha 1 
Kapalini, Durga, Siva, Kshama, Dhatri, Swaha 


Swadha. They are all bestowers of good in life. 


>, 


Thé hymn named Devi Kabachc speaks of N 
Durga, namely, Sailaputri, Brahmacharini, Char 
ghanta, Kaumari, Skanda Mata, Kalyani, Kalar: 
Mahagouri and Siddhi-datri. They are the pro 
üve forces, offering safest shelter to all that seek 

In the Bhagavad Gita Sri Krishna declares of 
eight-fold nature. They are earth, water, air, | 
ether, mind, intellect and ego. They are. in fact, 
material cause of the Universe. Kalidas, the P 
speaks, in his benedictory sloka in Sakuntala, 
eight images of the Lord Siva: earth, water, air, 
akasha, the sun, the moon and the doer. They. 
almost similar to those of the Gita. T 


THE MYSTIC EIGHT pee Es 4 


The eighth chapter of the Saptasati C Y 
throws abundance of light on the subject fi 
another angle of vision. Let us begin from ' 
context. i ES 
! Chanda and Munda, the two generals ot 
demon king Sumbha, were beheaded by Chandika 
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sr dazzling sword, and when that information 
ched Sumbha, he was mad and very wrathfully 


sued an order to all his battalions to ed to the 
ar front and fight their utmost to ‘Pull that 
oud Durga by hair to my harem or finish her for 
‘ood’—was the standing order of the demon king. 
. The mighty army, headed by Raktabija, whose 
ach drop of blood could produce another Raktabija 
if equal valour, marched onward and Mahadevi cast 
| significant glance at the enemy, stood erect, blew 
Ier conch and threw down the gauntlet. The devas 
r heaven, however, were much troubled and alarmed. 
"heir perturbation created a throbbing in their 
earts and out of the emotion came out of the devas 
ieir respective Saktis, 

_ These Saktis were in fact inherent in Mahadevi 
s an integral part of Her all-absorbing Being, 
Nthertofore unmanifest and then incarnate. - 
And again, to anticipate the final stage, all would 
e found merging completely in the Supreme 
ersonality of Mahadevi called Mahasaraswati in 


















































antra. 

—" Seven matronly Saktis descended and one more 

ame forth out of her own person and thus the 

iystie number Eight was reached. To wit, Brahmani, 

faheswari, Kaumari, Vaishnabi, Barahi, Narasinghi, 

indr — Chandika—they are known as Ashta- 
A 


- In the forefront of the retinues of Saktis stands 
but Brahmani, not merely a consort but the very 
sence of Brahma's creative genius. In and through 
rahmani, Brahma would find His creational excellen- 
ies fully manifest and without Her He would cease to 
function as Brahma. 
- Her physiological formation of the figure, orna- 
mental decorations of the limbs, martial weapons and 
ictive tendencies — all were exact counterparts of 
hose of Brahma himself. This was true of all the 
Saktis that were to follow. 


E Brahma is exoterically the creative energy of the 
Universe. But esoterically She is the Sabda-Brahma, 
he Logos of the Greek Philosophy. 


- Brahmani alighted from Her Swan-plane, the 
swan being a symbol of the realisation of identity 

tween individual and universal Beings. The realis- 
constit-*es the conveyange, the Bahana of the 
Logos, In Her beautiful hands, She carries a rosary 
in one and a jar in another, the former for uttering 
mantras and the latter for carrying the nectar of 
immortality and by sprinkling the same She animates 
the devotees with piety and love and also destroys 
the diabolical tendencies of the demons. 


~ 


D A HESWAR I 3 


- Brahmani is followed by Maheswari. She 
constitutes the essence of the energy of Siva. Her 
main activity consists in destructive affairs. She is 
seated on a bull, holds a trident in hand and carries 

rescent on forehead which is a symbol of universal 
ompassion. Two serpents, signifying attraction and 
repulsion of the forces, wind Her wrists. 


| Kaumari, the third in the series, comprises all 
he energies of Kumara, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the gods. She is expert in all the arts and crafts of 
warfare. She holds an iron spear symbolising 
martial cnergy. She sits and moves about on the 
ack of a peacock, Peacocks slay snakes that mav 
1g death. Hence the peacock symbolizes conqueror 






of death, (Mrityunjay) Kaumari is 
maiden, No death or decay is known to Her and to 
Her bhaktas. 


VAISHNABI 


The Vaishnabi Sakti comes fourth in the line. 
In Her is embodied the total energy of Narayana 
who is the final refuge of all that is created. 
Garuda, the ruler of the feathered biped, is her 
carrier, being an emblem of spiritual height and 
penetrating insight. All-roundness of Her disposi- 
tion is shown by Her four hands and the symbolic 
arms, The conch stands for Sabda-Brahma, disc for 
righteousness, the club for right judgement and the 
sword of knowledge for killing ignorance. The 
weapons help Her in Her constant work for peace 
pee preservation of moral solidarity of this cosmic 
order. 


BARAHI 


Following the Vaishnabi Sakti, the Barahi Sakti 
steps in the scene. She is the innermost energy of 
the Divine Boar, who by his teeth lifted the earth 
and saved it from sinking in the abyss of unrighte- 
ousness. Hiranyaksha, literally, one y ʻo constantly 
puts his eyes on gold, was killed by the Boar by 
dint of the Barahi Sakti. One totally engrossed in 
sensuous pleasures must be done away with for the 
moral uplift of the world, This is precisely the 
function of Yajna. This is why She is called Yajna 
Barahi. A disc of Karma and a mace of Dharma, 
She carries in Her hands. Around Her head flashes 
the locks. of fly brushes, indicating victory every- 
where, : 


NARASINGHI 

The next in the series is Narasinghi. Her 
person is very much akin to the body of the great 
man-lion, whose essentia] Sakti She embodies. Mak- 
ing the stars in the firmament trembling and shoot- 
ing by the movement of Her mane, She makes Her 
august appearance. The first manifestation of the 
man-lion took place during the killing of Hiranya- 
kashipu, literally meaning one lusting for gold—- 
symbolising gross worldliness. The Sakti destroys 
object worldliness. Her eyes glow like melted iron. 
Her face is blazing. She has a stern look and 
a frowning forehead. Her breast is big out 
waist thin. Her body is covered with hair having 
moonlit lustre. She embodies horror and detestation 
in her person. 


AINDRI 

The seventh in the series is Aindri She is 
the power-incarnate of Indra, the king of the devas. 
She manipulates the royal activities of tue heaven. 
An elephant signifying royal dignity is Her carrier. 
Even as an Empress She possesses golden colour 
and valuable ornaments. ' 

Indra is also the presiding deity of the indriyas 
(senses). The inner relation between eyes and light, 
ears and sound and so on is ordained and maintained 
by Indra. Aindri Sakti signifies this energy. She 
controla natural forces such as cloud etc. from 
without. She rules inner forces of mind and senses 
from within. She stands for virtues that are majes- 
tic. She lords it over all that is celestial, 


CHANDIKA 

The seven Saktis, spoken of, came from above. 
Chandika, the eighth and the last of Astha Saktis, 
manifested Herself from the very person of Mahadevi 
Herself. She is, so to say, the Sakti of the Saktis. 
She is otherwise named the unconquerable One. She 
is the emblem of dismay and dreadfulness. She 
remains surrounded by innumerable jackals, who 


(Continued On Page I4) 
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“BESIDES THE FIVE SENSES” 


By SRI PRAKASHA (Governor Of Bombay) 





The author pleads for a code of conduct which 
will keep our body, mind and soul on a pedestal 
that would make us not only good citizens of 
our own land but true citizens of the world. 





E are all only too well aware of 
the five senses of sight and smeL, 
touch and taste and hearing. 
They are doubtless very great and 
desirable gifts of God to man. 
The loss or even a Slight defect 
in any, creates a void in the life 
of the individual sufferer, which 
he finds it almost impossible to 
fill; and still these blessings can easily be turned 





| into curses if we use them wrongly, as so many of 


* 


us-are so often unfortunately inclined to do. If 
utilised for proper and useful purposes, they can give 
real joy and comfort to ourselves and to all around 
us. If misused for mere gross purposes, they can 
only lead to sorrow and suffering as they constantly 
do. In any case, they are always with us and it is 
for us to make what use we like of them. 


It is, therefore, sometimes good to lift ourselves 
from the demands that these five senses are cons- 
tantly making on us and think of other things and 
for a moment have appreciation of values in a way 
different. to the one to which these senses have 
accustomed us. “The Sense of Decency”, the subject 
prescribed for this article, is in a way intimately 
connected with all the five material senses of the 
body, but can still be regarded às sometning besides 
and beyond as well It is true that in the ultimate, 
decency needs must also be judged by what our 
senses of seeing and hearing and smelling and 
tasting and touching have to say about it. 


But the conception of it is not necessarily the 
result of the activities of the five senses. It is the 
outcome of a spiritual appreciation of the conditions 
and properties of life in general. It expresses the 
attempt of man in the course of his evolution, to find 
out with the help of a finer feeling within him, as to 
what would be a proper code of conduct for him to 
adopt in his relations with the world in which he 
lives—the world not only of fellowmen but also of 
the animals in the forest; the birds in the air; and 
the fishes in the water; and along with them, the 
forests, the skies and the waters themselves as well. 


NOTHING ABSOLUTE 


It so happens that as the world is constituted, 
almost everything is only relative. There can be 
nothing like absolute in our judgement of things. 
Decency, therefore, can also mean different things to 
different persons, and ideas about it certainly differ 
not only from place to place, but from group to group. 
There are two or three factors which if taken into 
consideration, would make it comparatively easy for 
.us to understand the problems that the subject 
presents, and to come to correct and practical solu- 
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tions of them. The first thing is that we must | 
very carefully and firmly hold fast to the F m; 
truth that whatever we like is liked and whateve ž 
dislike is also disliked by other members of the s 


circles in which our lives are cast. ^ 





As an inevitable consequence of this, Wwe shot 
see to it that we behave towards others exactly 
we would like others to behave towards us. d 
really should not wait to be told to do the right t 
by the person concerned. We should, so to say, ant 
cipate what he would like us to do, and do it witho 
being asked. We can easily know what should 
done by simply asking ourselves as to what we wot 
have ourselves wanted the other person to do, if % 
had been in similar circumstances, —— frien: 
would say that this is ordinary good mann ar 
has nothing special to do with any —— E. 
decency, as such. To my mind, good manners 
the very essence of decency and a person who ĉo 
ducts himself in life properly and well, is douk 
a decent person. 











Then we must also make sure that we do — 
strain the matter too far. Members of any : 
group might have their own very special conceptic 
of what is right and what is wrong; what is dé 
and what is not. 'Therefore, the individual has ! 
be careful lest in stressing his own ideas about di 
cency, he himself becomes guilty of improper an 
even indecent conduct. We all find ourselves 
different situations at different times and pl 
What may be indecent in one setting, need not nece: 
sarily be so in another setting for the self sam 
person. Whatever is improper at one place A 
only be proper, but the not doing of it may 
improper in other situations. 


Sx 


rp 
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NO HARD AND FAST RULES | 


Like any other matter, we cannot have too 
and fast rules regarding decency. In à few wor 
the sense of decency is begotten by deliberately 

the processes of the mind to understand van: 
factors of social life. It then implies one to act in 
manner that is right and proper and is truly m 
to all concerned. It should also be noted here 

a really decent and cultured individual would be. 
trained as to be able immediately to adiust himse 
to the ways of the members of any set among who! 
he may find himself, even though their method ¢ 
conducting things may not be only different from bt 













even quite opposed to his own conception of thing 
A sense of decency would also engender in us a spit 
of tolerance and understanding; and we ares J 
regard other ways of thought ‘and conduct, whic: 
are not our own as necessarily indecent or imp ope 


Let us, for instance, take a simple illustratic 
None of us can do without food; and so eating is 
very important factor in the lives of all. oun 
about the process of eating have evolved innumer 
able ideas of culture, refinement snd therefor 
decency. Let us not forget that we actually be 
in life as we behave at table. In — most of u 
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| t with our fingers. That is not the way in Europe. 
te European may regard our system as indecent, as 
> might be inclined to regard his use of forks and 
yes as such. 
an different countries and in different classes and 
- ides of society of Europe itself, however, there are 
ent ideas of how to do things while at meals. 
india also there is a difference in the conception 
p pese about what to eat and how to eat 
z different groups of persons In some social 
«ci cl tle 3 of England, for instance, it may be regarded 
Indecent to make the least little sound with the 
h as one eats or drinks. In other grades and 
intries in Europe itself, that may not be so. Among 
m e of us in India, it may be regarded as particularly 
> and even necessary to make sound as one eats. 
rt hat may delight the host, and convince him that 
: @ food e has spread out, is really to the taste of 
e` guest who expresses his joy by behaving as he 


ms person with a fine sense of delicacy and 
Bene would try to make himself at home in any 
in which he finds himself by approximating 
s own conduct and manners to those of the people 
ound him and still appearing as if he is doing so 
tus lly and that they are actually his own as well. 
X y case, a decent man will have no evil thoughts 
| di ng persons who do not conduct themselves 
y in the way he himself does. 


)PER CONDUCT 


cs have ventured to say in the very -ginning that 
'cency for us cannot only refer to our behaviour 
ong fellowmen. So long, however, I have dealt 
only the mutual relations of human beings. 
nat is obviously most important; and there our 
b decency is being constantly put to the test. 
are all anxious that others should hold good 
nions of us, we would naturally be inclined to put 
e patent stress on proper conduct among our- 
; but we human beings have a great responsi- 
| y towards other species of creation also and we 
* T iot neglect that. 
pos has made himself, by the help of the braiu 
rof which he is possessed, practically the master 
e whole of nature’s creation. Thus his sense of 
cency should not be confined only to his own 
cies. It must spread further and animals must 
o receive the consideration from him that is their 
ae ». So many of us are unnecessarily crue) to the 
"ligi creation. So many thoughtless folk take 
pent in teasing and torturing helpless animals. 
> sense of decency should prevent our doing that. 
ven if we should be convinced that man cannot do 
ith out the use of animal flesh for food, it is incum- 
nt upon him to see to it that the slaughter of ani- 
3 for him is carried by the infliction of the mini- 
um amount of pain. 


, Human beings do not go about the world search- 
ktor their food in this manner ; animals do. They 
2 very definite codes of conduct in this behalf 
at ley have prescribed for themselves. Animals, 
oti 1er hand, do not appear to be worried about 
ticular code of decency; and they pounce 
jon | prey as best as they can, and eat it in the 
anne er taught. to them by their natural instinct and 
v ideas such as may have come down to them by 
e edity in their particular species. A decent man, 
lerefore even when he feels compelled to inflict 
ain on others, for his behalf, must see to it that he 
iflicts the least amount of it. 


«0 VANDALISM 


We have also to think of the forests, the seas and 
r :Skfes. - Decency is not confined to our reactions 
! on living creatures. A decent person has his 
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and conditioned by the great time energy. 
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own very particular and sympathetic approach to the 
beautiful odas that grow in the forests, the lovely 
hues that spread over the skies, the changing scenes 
that the waves of the sea present. These are there 


all the time, but the decent man and the ordinary 


person observe these in different ways. 


We see what vandalism—what reckless cutting 
down of trees—is going on in our land today, destroy- 
ing the beauty and the wealth of our forests. We are 
thoughtlessly vitiating the atmosphere under the 
canopy of the sky and soiling the waters of the seas 
around us that Nature has given to us for the 
enhancement and not the ruination of life. A 
genuine sense of decency will give us a true and syni- 
pathetic appreciation of values and help us to behave 
as to give joy and comfort to every object with which 
we come in contact, 


Let us never labour under the false notion that 
all graces and beatics of life are meant only for the 
so-called flesh. It is something that is meant for us 


all and in our own way—whether high or humble— — 


every single one of us can help to maintain the 
decencies of life by being decent ourselves in our 
persons, in our speeches and in our actions, It is the 
non-realisation of this simple fact that is creating 
most of the troubles in the world and human beings 


are in a way making themselves worse than beasts 
because they have brains which they are misusing.. 


And even though knowing that there is another and 
better way, they are refusing to adopt it. 


May we hope that in the new India that is 
being born in the setting of our democratic free- 
dom we would all have a real appreciation of 
values of things; and would so conduct ourselves 
that we would by our good behaviour among 
ourselves as human beings, by our true compas- 
sion towards the lower creation, by our proper 
utilisation of the forests, the seas and the skies, 
make truly decent men and women of ourselves, 
and show to the world that it is nct difficult to 
be kind yet brave, courteous yet firm, simple 
yet dignified, sympathetic yet just. poor yet 
dutiful, humble yet refined and thus evolve a code 
of conduct which would keep our body. mind and 
soul on a pedestal that would make us not only 
i a le of our land but true citizens of the 
wor 


ASHTA SAKTI 


(Continued From Page 12) 
inhabit in graveyards and live on careasses. In brief, 





Chandika stands for Death itself. E 


She sent Siva on an embassy to the opponent 
with the ultimatum that either Indra shóuld have his 
heavenly throne back or the demon armies should 


perish and their flesh eaten up by her jackals. Thus . 


Siva being Her messenger. She is ^alled Siva-duti or 
Siva-envoy. 


Chandika is essentially the transforming energy 
of Time, that energy which works from within and 
makes every object on .the mundane plane attain 
maturity. Everything that is mortal i 


-Chandika though dismal and indomitable has 
Siva, the goodness, her envoy, indicating thereby 
that all transformations aim at ultimate excellence. 
Death, though terrific in appearance, is in reality 
the single gateway to a realm of beautiful existence. 

May the Ashta Sakti of the ~reat Mother 
peue us from eight directions, so that we may 


in peace and have spiritual growth in harmony. - 
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ROLE OF FAITH IN THE NATION'S DESTINY 


By DR. HAREKRUSHNA MAHTAB, Chief Minister, Orissa. 


N today October 2, ninety years 
ago, a great man came to the 
! world and worked amongst his 
countrymen in the most trying 
circumstances, The circumstances 
were such that even the stoutest 
heart would have failed to achieve 
| something tangible, Nevertheless, 
—— Gandhiji succeeded in achieving 
something which will go down to history as a miracle. 
Independence of India is admittedly the greatest event 
in modern history. Along with India, newly-created 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon which were all under the 
British domination came to their own and became in- 
dependent, Gandhiji had his own conception of Swa- 
raj in India, He had his own conception of the so- 
ciety which would not only sustain India's indepen- 
dence but also will set forth an ideal before the 
world. Both during the struggle for freedom and 
after it, we have been in the game all through. 
Under the pressure of circumstances, there is very 
little time to think and control events according to 
our will Sometimes one feels as if the country is 
drifting, Things are happening by themselves and 
they are being put together to show as if these are 
our work. 


CHANCE IN FRANCE 


_ The events which are taking place not only in 
*the world far away but round about our own country 
should compel us to think for a moment and see if 
things are going in the right direction. The change 
of Constitution in France is an event in history 
whieh should not be lost sight of, It is France which 
' once inspired many other countries to work for in- 
dependence and democracy. There again it is seen 
that the entire Constitution has been changed with- 
out recognition only in a few months with the sup- 





port of the overwhelming majority of the  popula- 


tion. Why did it so happen? Obviously the demo- 
eracy France had did. not produce the desired  re- 
sult, Many splinter groups worked at cross-purposes 
resulting in deterioration and degradation which 
France at last could not tolerate and it was bold 
enotigh to discard the whole system, 'I" - future alone 


will show what the result of the change will be. But. 
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there is no doubt the change in France has brought 
about a change in the whole situation in the West. . 


PAKISTAN & BURMA 


Nearer home, we know what is happening im 
Pakistan. One would doubt whether there is ai 
systematic administration in that country While the 
politicians are vying amongst themselves, the Ser- 
vices probably are somehow carrying on the show. 
But it is presumed that the strength of the Army 
there is the determining factor, ents in Burr 
must have gtven a shock to a large number of 
thinking people all over the world, particularly in 
India. The Burmese Prime Minister, as a man, is 
highly respected not only in his own country but. 
also in India. Whenever he has visited India, he. 
has added to the number of his innumerable friends - 
and admirers. Once he retired from the office for a- 
year to judge things from outside, and collect wis- 
dom to run the affairs of the State better, He came 
back to the office with more glory and popularity. — 
At last faction started and he had to face an 
compromising Opposition in Parliament,  Ulti- 
mately he thought it proper and wise to make over 
the administration to the Army in the interest of 
the State, How and why did it happen? If it happen- © 
ed there in Buma, why could it not happen else- 
where also? Tw 
The affairs of Ceylon are well-known, Although . 
apparently the climax has not yet reached, yet omi 


N. x sai 
nous indications are visible. pe 


WHY INDIA HA5 FAILED l | 


. - UE 

Here in India, in spite of the fact that we have - 

got a great leader to conduct our affairs and in spite — 
of the fact that development work on an unprece- | 
dented scale has been undertaken and is showing 
tangible results. not only in the urban areas but - 
also in the rural areas, popular discontent seems _ 
to be on the increase. When the Planning Minister, | 
Sri Gulzarilal Nanda, as has been reported in the - 
Press, said with a sigh in the Rajya Sabha the | 
other day that Government have not yet been able . 
to rousé the enthusiasm of the people for the exes _ 
cution of the Plan, he must have expressed his feels . 
ings with deep sorrow, . — 
Why is it that the enthusiasm of the people - 
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: : = secured? Achievements in the direction of 
d "development of industries, expansion of education 
ar and. health services, production of power and irri- 
ation for the fields, have been so tangible in the 
« urse of these few years that they have no com- 
parison in any other part of the world in similar 
ci reumstances as India is. Why do not these 
create confidence and enthusiasm to go further 
a head? Obviously, the major political party, name- 
. the Indian National Congress, which has been 
r running the show from the beginning of independence 
3 failed somewhere. To explain away that failure 
Dy V attributing it to internal faction is to over-sim- 
pit the problem. 


à UMAN WEAKNESSES 


In any organisation, big or small, there is 
bc | bound to be differences inside. There is bound to be 
rivalry, jealousy etc. in all human institutions. 
Ed Th ese human weaknesses existed throughout history, 

si r 5 about the greatest saints. Theso are com- 
mon features in all political organisations through- 

out the world. These weaknesses exist -even in the 

Communist Party which is reputed to b» a highly 
ed and disciplined political institution, In 
‘an active political organisation, these weaknesses 
should be given a secondary place and be allowed 
) pass off as a matter of course. Ir-tead these are 
P ut forth as the cause of the faiure of the major 
= litical party in India to produce the necessary en- 
4 -thusiasm for the development of the country. It 
x ; iy be that failure in some other directions is 
a sought to be concealed by diverting the attention 
E the critics to a wrong direction. 


:LF-ANALYSIS NEEDED 


E .I think the time has come when each one of us 
from the highest to the lowest should make some 
self-analysis and be bold enough to say. where any 
us is wrong. It is now said that the Planning 
E mmja sion went wrong, It should be found out 
I “and why they went wrong. Then steps should 
b B taken so that a similar wrong may not be com- 
mi ted in future. In all human affairs, mistakes are 
committed in spite of best efforts to prevent their re- 
urrence. The crux of the problem is whether efforts 
2 made to detect the mistakes and take steps 
“against its recurrence. If it so happens that obvious 
istakes. are being committed and n-* only nobody 
to the critic who points out these mistakes 
jut attempt is made to suppress criticism, then I 
think an explanation is available as to why popular 
husiasm is. not forthcoming. 


INDHIJI'S: LEADERSHIP 


. In this connection the life of Gandhiji ought 
$ to o be an object lesson to all of us. Gandhiji was the 
. mos t popular leader ever born in India. Even then 

a used to expose himself to bitter criticism of his 
— failures. He used to admit mistakes not in the 

fashion of displaying his greatness but in a humble 
-manner commanding willing adherence of millions of 
| people to his programme of work. As far as I know, 
 Guring his days the All-India Congress Committee 
E ‘meetings and even the Open Sessions of the Congress 


organis 
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throng them not for the show but for the debate. 
Each member used to come back more enlightened 
and more convinced. But it has to be considered 
whether the same kind of discussion and debate 
takes place now in the Congress Committee meetings. 


PEOPLE LACK FAITH 


I do not know whether the percentage of atten- 
dance in the A.LC.C. meetings has ever been ana- 
lysed. Even before the meetings are held one can 
forecast the resolutions which will. be passed and 
the trend of the speeches which wil be made. The 
atmosphere for free discussion somehow does not 
exist today. This may be the main reason for the 
major political party not being able to create ne- 
cessary enthusiasm amongst the people. Or, it may 
be the Planning Commission is not in touch with 
the problems which the vast rural population faces. 
It is said euphemistically in many quarters that 
"Delhi is far away nowadays.” One can cite a num- 
ber of instances in support of this view also. 


The ts of the villages is beyond the con- 
ception of those who plan to improve the lot 
of the villagers. Tests are prepared by those 
who are born and bred wp in cities for the 
villagers as to how the latter should behave 
in thc villages. There is no wonder —— 
that the villagers do not feel at home 
whatever is being said or done for them, T 
distance between the villagers mind and that Of 
the people at the top is very great today, per- 
haps greater than ever before. Or. it may be, the 
philosophy of life has been lost, Tt is not mere- 
ly food and clothing, power and purse, which 
make the man interested in his life; Faith im 
some destination plays also an important role 
in a man’s life, * 


ROLE OF FAITH 


In all the programmes of Gandhiji, beginning 
from the village sanitation to the fight for inde- 
pendence, Gandhiji kept up to the philosophy of life 
‘with which the bulk of the population is familiar 
for generations. Gandhiji created Faith in the peo- 
ple. That Faith led to the confidence in oneself, which 
in its turn brought about unprecedented enthu- 
siasm. 


The role of Faith in Marxist philosophy and in 
the Socialistic Realism which is being followed in 
countries like the U.S.S.R. and China is very great 
indeed. But for that Faith, the Communist Party 
in any country could not have undertaken the huge 
task they have done so far. Excepting Plans and 
Programmes, has any faith been inculeated in the 
people of India to strive for something which will 
be attained as a result of the efforts made? This 
Faith cannot be equated with the slogans such as 
fight against.poverty, disease etc. 


There may be many points of view to explain 
the present position, but it should be admitted on 
all hands that a time has come when we have to 
look round, see the events taking place elsewhere, 


analyse their causes and effects, examine our Own. 


that 


position and take steps for any e: 
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RATIONALE OF BHOODAN MOVENE 


By JAYA PRAKASH NARAYAN 


HE Bhoodan movement is an 
attempt to apply the principle 
and technique of non-violence— 
> to apply this technique to the 
- AK solution of social. problems, I 

"M, PPAR : believe any such attempt at this 

Y AW period of history should be wel- 
p a comed by all thinking persons; 

s " because this is an age par 
excellence of non-violence. Peace is the universal cry 
today. This is an age of probing into the outer 
space. In this very fast changing scientific age, if 
the human race has to survive, it must eschew vio- 
lence, hatred and bloodshed. I think, it is a univer- 
sal cry today that there should be no world war. 
That violence on a global Scale would be suicidal is 
a proposition which no longer remains in doubt. 
Everyone agrees with that. What everyone is not 
agreed about is whether likewise violence on a small 
scale should also be eschewed. There is a contradic- 
tion in the mind of men today. 






WORLD WAR MUST CO 


A world war must be prevented whether they 
are fought on the streets of Calcutta or in Korea, 
Egypt, Indo-China or other places. Small] wars such 
as these are not yet understood by us to be as 
dangerous to the existence and future of human 
race as a war of global dimension. I think it does 
not require much intelligence to appreciate that if it 
were not possible for human beings to remove vio- 
lence of all kinds from human relationship, the dan- 
ger of global war would always remain a possibility. 
No man can say that out of these smaller conflicts 
a large conflict cannot arise. Therefore, I made the 
statement that this attempt of Vinobaji and the 
handful of workers who are with him to: apply the 
technique of non-violence to social problems ould 
be universally welcomed for the success of all other 
such attempts that are made in any part of the 
world; because these attempts broaden the possibi- 
lities of the continued existence of human beings on 
this earth. Now throughout history, I believe, there 
have been attempts to apply the principle of love, 
the principle of peace and non-violence by Socialists, 
individuals and Communists. I think it was Mahatma 
Gandhi who made the first mass experiment in non- 
violence and he met with remarkable success, His 


success would have been more remarkable if the 


country were not partitioned. The fact that the 
country was partitioned detracts from the influence 
of Gandhian experiment. It is not his fault but our 


 fault—those who applied the technique. We do not 


have enough understanding of or enough faith in the 


- tory, no leader could overthrow the reg 
* ju "ty * byt) + — 






programme or in the policy; also in the princio 

that he preached and the result was this mixed 

of success. There is no doubt that if Gandhiji 

alive, he would have continued his experiment 1 
^ 


non-violence. $ ES 
GANDHIjI’S TECHNIQUE a 
Gandhiji had great power and popularity. | 


he had influence on the mass of the people ev 
the intelligentsia of the country, people would 1 
followed Gandhiji. Even in the political sp 
people would have followed him out of the Ass 
bly, out of the Ministry, into the field of work £ 
that would have given Gandhiji a much hi 
start. Very few people knew Vinobaji. It is al 
an accident that in 1941, when individual Sat 
graha started, Gandhiji selected Vinoba? as ' 
first Satyagrahi. That brought Vinobaji to the fo 
front forcibly. He was one of the closest and tr 
ed friends of Gandhiji. He got a scientific mi 
He made experiments in the field of basie edueati 
But the general public did not know much ab 
Vinobaji started the movement. This movem 
had the concrete nature of the programme he 
before the country. The object of the movel 
was to change the mind of the people. It was 
extension or continuation of the same idea and 
same technique of Mahatma Gandhi. A program 
was placed before the country, which is related 
the concrete problems in society and meant 
change the attitude of the people, to change 
relationship among people, to change the social : 
economie structure. But change first inside. ' 










last seven years the movement has grown out 
that single root into so many branches. a 


SUCCESS REMARKABLE 


The physical achievement of the movemer 
not much to brag of if one compares it with 
physical target. By the end of 1957, we often ta 
of the land problem being solved and target fulfi 
If we merely look at the cold figures, it will 
small. We have achieved 1|10th of what we Sst 
to be 5 crores of acres of land. That is one way 
looking at it. In 1921 Gandhiji spoke of Swara 
on» year—I have heard about it—but we got it 
| after that. Many factors helped the logic 

me. After all, without the help of- 
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t high target of Swaraj in one year would 
- been brought within the grasp of possibility 
vould have been free before 1947. 


if one looks at this 1ovement not from the 
of view of arithmetic but from the point of 
of what it has achieved in the ‘field of changing 
ninds of the people, in the sphere -° evolution 
eas, I think, one will agree that the success of 
movement in comparison is reallv remarkable. 


|a and political parties give us, even 





ace before us, a picture of India that is to 
)rn. In the last 7 years one great contribution 
is movement has been that it ha: made this 
re—not of the whole of the e--ntry, but of the 
| part of the country, which is the big- 
part, 80% of the people live in the villages 
! picture of rura! India more clear this 
dan Movement. As for example, let us take the 
ion of land reforms. So many committees 
ed on it. Abolition of landlordism, and redistri- 
D of land, then land to the tiller, no inter- - 
aries between the State and the tiller, unecono- 
Ceiling to be rent-free, co-operative farming— 
! programmes politica! parties are talking about 
he last few years. Supposing all these were 
- would all that added together solve the land 
em ? They would not. Land problem would 
remain and stil be demanding its solution. 
es might differ about what the ceiling may be. 
Jongress party may put the ceiling at 150 acres, 
lists 50, some other peru less. some people far 
and still, some people will have lands and some 
e haying no land, landlessness will remain. 


LITION OF .AND-OWNERSHIP 


is the chief sanction behind all social 
e, social status in the rural society, Take the 
Wunists who are in power in Kerala, They have 
uted a pool, which wishes to fix the ceiling of 
wes double crop land for a family of 5. Where 
density of population is 1,500 per sq. mile and 
and man ratio is 34 " capita, 15 acres of double 
land—what would it solve? And the party calls 
tionary. Take the idea of abolition of owner- 
land. 1 suppose Communists and Socialists 
z which they hope to bring about ultimately. 




























sent I do not think ít possible for any party to 
about abolition of ownership of land by 
Even the smal) farmer, who has got one 

of land, regards himself as owner of his land. 
re, no party in the country has the courage 
ne forward. for they do not want to frighten 
| We do not want abolition by legislation. 
e one hand there is legislative enactment. On 
ther side. there is Bhoodan ít has slowly 
ped into Gramdan, There are about 4,000 
d villages Village people do not really 
id al) that, They have surrendered their 

sst to the village community When a Gramdan 
| place al) the existing land problems including 
aentation of land are solved, because the 
community comes to acquire voluntarily the 
of ownership over the lands of the villages and 
he community as a whole decides what should 
ne. how land should be best utilized The best 
E land management is left to the community. 
ne question is how land should be utilized best 
aged best in the interest of the people. We 
hot enough land in this country to enable the 
- —— to maintain itself on the produce 










'ÉRN OF GRAMDAN 

"he patterm at present devel in Gramdan is 
ee-fold pattern. In some villages, very few in 
r, the whole village cultivates the whole village 
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proportionate if the village 
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land collectively. That is an extreme form. On the 
other extreme, a portion of the village, 5 to 10% of 
the village land, is set apart for community purpose. 
When a community village is establisned, it is left 
to the community to decide about payment of tax. 
For school fees etc. 5 to 10% of the total land are kept 
apart. The community give their free labour on that 
communal land. There is a land-owner who has 59 
acres of land, his share on the basis of the size 
of the family comes to 7 acres, The village 
community may decide for him 10 or 12 acres. The 
basis of redistribution is the size As for co-opera- 
tion, officia] or non-official co-operatives are formed 
for financing, for marketing etc. Such functions are 
the functions of the village as a whole and not of 
the individuals who have been distributed the small 
plots of land In the redistribution the problem of 
fragmentation and consolidation is solved. There 


_ are 2 or 3 qualities of land. Every family would be 


given some part out of these 3 qualities of land. 
RURAL UNEMPLOYMENT . ; 


About the management of the community, vari- 
ous economie questions also arise. In the village one . 
likes that so much labour out of the available man- : 
power you can utilize in agriculture. It does not 
seem possible to shift a large number of them to 
industrial areas. The rate of employment is nof so- 
fast as to absorb those who are unemployed today 
and those employable who are created every year. 
Two millions ereated every year of employable age 
have to be given employment. At present much labour 
force is idle. I do not think e pattern of indus- 
trialisation—large-scale industrialisation—is going. to- 
absorb surplus labour power. : = 


The perennial sources of irrigation are not possi- 
ble everywhere, At present 5% of the lands of the 
country are irrigated, Even “immer stops are grown 
after winter crops are harvested There is no 
improved land because of the pressure on land avail- 
able. Village industry is the only alternative left to 
them. There is a misconception that Gramdan 1s 
opposed to industry. We want industry in every 
home. We want mass scale industrialisation provided 
it gives employment to idle hands. So we have no ` 
alternative but the development of village industries. 
There is a snag—if products of the village industries 
brought to the market can compete with mill-made ~ 
goods, Hand cannot compete with the machine 
except in the manufacture of artistic goods. Ail 
goods produced by village industries are not artistic. 
We drive at the proposition that State should 
subsidise these industries or tighten spheres for mill 
industry and spend for home or village industry. The 
State may or may not do this. The Centra) Govern- 
ment has allotted for the Second Plan period 
200 crores of rupees for the development of village 
industries. Should the village industries be made to 
depend on State policies? No economist has put 
forward any solution; because they cannot. . This 
movement has put forward a solution. If village 
people understood economics—their own problems— 
then they should decide—“We should manufacture 
things for ourselves," Gram Sankalpa means, “we 
should do for ourselves," 


CLIMATE OF EQUALITY 


After Gramdan villages are far greater than self- 
governing village republics, It creates a climate of 
equality, After Gramdan exploitation goes away. 
Ownership of land and money-lending are the means 
of exploitation. In Gramdan village co-operative shop 
and society take loan from the co-operative banks, 
Then even the village money-lender would have to 
come down. His rates would have to be reasonabl 
negotiate with him. The 
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HIND! MAY WAIT INDEFINITELY — 


aw By SIR B. P. SINGH ROY . o 


ANGUAGE no doubt plays an 
important part in the develop- 
ment of human society, its civi- 
lisation and culture. They mu- 
tually influenee one another and 
with the advancement of society 
language also develops. There 
may be diverse races and com- 
munities in a nation each main- 
taining its own language, speciality of culture, 
religion, manners and customs. It is common 
experience that in a large country populated by 
different races and communities they ^^ not entirely 
merge themselves in one community or lose their 
identity. But in spite of these diversities a nation 
consisting of different communities comes into being 
‘and their medium of intercourse amongst themselves 
is managed with the help of one or two common 
languages which develop through usage, common 
thinking and common environment. 





Political frontiers are often historical and 
arbitrary. They do not always coincide with racial 
* or cultural groupings which sometimes overlap and 
extend beyond the frontier of a country. A common 
language very often forms the basis of a common 
civilisation and, no doubt, language is a potent unify- 
ing factor. It inevitably plays an important part in 
education and as medium of communication of 
thought and ideas. The sense of nationality may be 
derived from one or more sources such as, a common 
homeland, common history and co-partnership in & 
common cultural tradition and sometimes a common 
religion as well as a common language. There may 
be languages of the majority and those of the mino- 
rity communities in a country consisting of different 
races and communities, but politically brought toge- 
ther and living as people of one country. Such 
countries have often to develop multi-lingualism. 


LINGUISTIC NATIONALITIES 


- In Europe, for instance, racial and political fron- 
tiers of different nationalities and linguistic frontiers 
seldom coincide. In France there are half a dozen 
linguistic nationalities, in Switzerland four different 
languages are spoken and all of them are designated 
as national languages. In Belgium there are three 
languages. In Spain there are three or four linguistic 
‘minorities. Even in the U.K. this problem of minority 
language is not non-existent. In Canada both English 
and French have been accepted as national langua- 
‘ges. In these circumstances, more than one language 
has to be chosen as official language and as medium 
‘of instruction. Complete homogeneity of language and 
.eulture is only possible in small countries or re- 
gions and not in a sub-continent like India with its 


“till in the course of time we are in a position 


` national unity which is still in its infancy 
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historical and cultural background—a 
which has absorbed many races and ci 
during many centuries and has succeeded in evolvi: 
a synthesis of racial culture and civilisation: ^ 
The ‘idea of making Hindi the nation 
language was no doubt inspired by a strong desi 
to secure better national unity. The Langua 
Commission made its recommendations maint 
with that object in view. In fact, however, the effo 
to make Hindi the national language. instead - 
helping unity of the people inhabiting different par 
of the country, has proved to be a source of serioi 
discord. E 


IMPORTANCE OF ENGLISH 


During the last few years the country had. 
face several ugly situations in which our people ga 
exhibition of a spirit of intolerance and inability 
approach the language problem from a wider angl 
so that instead of unity it was "isunity that w 
emphasised and demonstrated. A -ationa] langua 
can only be selected with the general approval 
the people; if, however, it is not possible to do so 
the common interest of the country it is better 
drop the idea altogether or to keep in abeyan 
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adjust our differences and to approach the proble 
in a truly national spirit Let us hope that with t 
efflux of time and functioning as an  independe 
nation we shall prove more realistic and our Sen 
of nationalism will also deepen bringing abo 
greater solidarity amongst the races and commu 
ties constituting the great Indian Nation. Once tl 
happens, there should be no difficulty in adopti 


A 


maintain status quo, 
medium of  all-India 
language for our Legislatures, | 
medium of all technical education and instructi . 
English is to be retained for the purposes mentior 
abo-- besides being the medium of internatior 
intercourse and communication a high proficiency 
English is not only desirable but essential. It Shot 
be given sufficient importance in the curriculum : 
our schools, colleges and Universities and Engi 
should be made compulsory beyond the | 


stages of instruction. 
UNITY SUFFERS 4 JOLT 


Attempt to make Hindi the natio 
official language has given -a great jolt 






* 


nfancy and is 
a nebulous state, Hindi is considered as much 
foreign language as English especially by 









nbol of domination of the North over the South—a. 
seling which is not only regrettable, but extremely 
harmful. Any attempt, therefore, to impose Hindi as 
a national language would not only weaken the 
process of the formation of our national solidarity 
but might completely undermine it and bring about 
disruption. Sentiment plays a great part in 
national unity which is no doubt a political 
necessity but it is a consummation to be achieved 
mainly through psychological evolution and not 
through legislative enactments or executive fiats. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to induce people oi 
different States in a country like ours, some of them 
faving highly developed regional languages and 
possessing rich literature, to agree to surrender the 
slaim of some of these languages to Hindi only 
because the percentage of people speaking the same 
is higher. The language question can never be 
ettled on the basis of majority and minority. The 
)roblem is more complex than that. English was 
adopted as a medium of instruction not because it 
was the language of the people in any part of the 
cou , but because leaders like Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, the Christian missionaries of Serampore and 
pducationists like Alexander Duff, David Hare, Lord 
M ica ulay and others aimed at a more liberal and 
enlightened system oof -instruction embracing 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Ana- 
omy and other useful sciences being adopted for 
the education of the youths of our country. Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy in a letter addressed to Lord 
Amherst conveyed his ideas and proposals to the 
overnor-General in this regard, This proposal being 
e by Government led to the establishment in 
ach Province of a Department of Public Instruction 
or implementing the policy which received the 
lighest official sanction in the famous despatch of 
1854 of Sir Charles Wood. In it the establishment 
)f universities and institutions for imparting 
vocational education on a generous scale was 
visualised in order to teach “the natives of India 
e marvellous results of the employment of labour 
nd capital, to arouse them to emulate us (British 
ple) in the development of the vast resources of 
heir country, and gradually, but certainly to confer 
ipon them all the advantages which should lead the 
ry to a healthy increase of wealth and com- 
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WATIONALISM INSPIRED 


Y It was the people themselves who pressed for a 
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2 system of education with English as 
: of instruction. Since the vernaculars did 
tot possess the vocabulary necessary for the teach- 
ig of modern science, there was no practical 
ternative to the use of English as a medium of 
nstruction. The value of English as a new lingua 
ranca of a Continent inhabited by peoples speaking 
| great variety of tongwes also soon came to be 
ecognised inasmuch as the proceedings of ali 
üeeungs and conferences in all parts of the Continent 
vere adopted as a matter of course in English, This 
ed to a large extent to the welding of the peoples of 
ur country into one nation and the idea of 
ationalism was inspired in their minds by the study 
f English literature, English Constitution and 
inglish history. All these went a long way towards 
jpularising English as medium of instruction as 
Hw as of official communication. It was also 
ected that English would “refine the vernacular 
ialects of the country” and by enriching them 
E the terms of science borrowed from the 
E. 










nomenclature of the West “render them by degrees * 


fit vehicles for conveying knowledge to the great 
mass of the population". (Minutes of February 2nd, 
1835—on the Introduction of the Western System 
of Education in this country). 


In this connection it may not be out of place to 
say something on the flowering of Indian languages 
with the help of English educated Indians. I may 
quote here the observations of the well-known 
Bengali litterateur and educationist, Rai Dinesh 
Chandra Sen Bahadur, who in course of a lecture on 
Bengalee prose style said, “Bengali prose in the 
hands of the pundits was a fantastic thing unintelli- 
gible and full of unmeaning vague pedantry”. In the 
middle of the 19th century, however, there were 
pioneers in this new field of modern Bengali pro- 
ducing works on which their successors were able to 
build. Writers like Ishwar Chandra Gupta, Peary 
Chand Mitra, Dinobandhu Mitra, Akshay Kumar 
Dutta, Kishori Chand Mitra, Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar, Bankim -Chandra Chatterjee contributed 
greatly to the refinement of Bengali prose and made 
it a powerful vehicle of thought, for communicat- 
ing the views and ideas of the modern time, and 


for utilising the language for scientific treatise, 


dramas and vigorous and rich romance and fictions. 
The language reached its  high-water-mark of 
perfection in the hands of Rabindra Nath Tagore. 


REGIONAL CLAIMS 


Each State appears to be determined to assert 
the claim of its regional language for being recognis- 
ed as the official language of the State; barring the 
people of the Hindi speaking areas others are 
strongly against Hindi being given the status of à 
national language. Its lack of adequate vocabulary, 
legal, technical or scientific, the absence of a rich 
literature in Hindi, the handicap from which non- 
Hindi speaking people will suffer in acquiring 
sufficient knowledge and proficiency in that langu- 
age offering unfair advantage to the Hindi speaking 
people in competitive examinations for public services 
are being strongly urged against English being sub- 


stituted by Hindi as the official language of the. 


country in spite of the fact that English will have to 
be retained in the curriculum of our universities 
because of its importance as the medium of inter- 
national communication and correspondence. 


In forging the unity df a nation language is no 
doubt an important element, but it is by no means 
always the decisive factor. This we know from our 
own experience. The Bengal anti-partition move- 
ment of 1906 was really inspiréd by the idea of linguis- 
tic unity but ultimately it proved illusory. The parti- 
tion of India in 1947 was urged and welcomed by the 
majority of Moslems of our country on the basis of 
ers am ignoring ethnological, linguistie or cultural 
unity. 


The Language Commission has obviously failed 
to suggest a solution of the problems that would arise 
in implementing the provision of the Constitution in 
substituting Hindi for English within a perid of fifteen 
years, ie, by 1965. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt whatsoever that a serious and determined 
endeavour to implement this provision of the 
Constitution will further accentuate the inter-State 
bitterness and might even jeopardise peace and unity 
of the country. In these circumstances it is desir- 
able in the wider interests of the country to keep 
the attempt in abeyance indefinitely. It is futile to 
argue whether English should be accepted as Nation- 
al Language or not specially as there is no such pro- 
posal before the country nor is it a practical proposi- 
tion for more reasons than one. 
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HUMAN FACTOR 
ECONOMIC PLANNING ~ 


By SURESH CHANDRA ROY, M.A., LL.B., (Sheriff Of Calcutta.) 


UR politicians and publicisis 
often speak with pride of the 
glories of the past and of the 
high level of material civilization 
attained in our coun in 
ancient times. Our sacred and 
secular literature, as well as 
folklore, attest with circumstan- 
tial detail to the cxistetnce of 
marvellous contrivances and even of flying machines 
in those times. Even if these are dismissed as the 
products of the fertile imagination of a later age, the 
myths and legends point to the survival in racial 
memory of the picture of a past when the arts of 
living were developed to a high level of excellence. 
Even if we classify stories of flying machines and 
fiery missiles along with the recent accounts of fiying 
saucers as the pabulum of undisciplined imagination, 
the remarkable progress made by ancient India in 
steel-making, ship-building, in architecture, town- 
planning and irrigation is a matter of recorded his- 
tory to which stray survivals of ancient achieve- 
ments like the Allahabad iron pillar, and ruins of an- 
cient dams and temples and ancient cities uncovered 
by the spade of the archaeologist bear mute witness. 
The art of steel-making and ship-building survived 
till very recent times. 


STRIKING CONTRAST 


All these indicate the existence of very highly 
developed technical knowledge in different fields of 
engineering and manufacture. The contrast between 
the abundance of technical competence of the past 
and the present poverty is indeed striking and its 
causes deserve special investigation. Now in every 
field, whether it is design of a dam or a steel plant 
or a ship or a factory, we depend on foreign con- 
sultants, foreign machines and foreign technicians 
to set them up. It is true that techniques have 
been revolutionised by the Industria] Revolution 
which bypassed India. But I am not so much con- 
cerned with the technical achievements themselves 
as with the quality of mind responsible for 
technical development. How has it come about that 
the spirit of intellectual enterprise, which -is the 
inspiration for material achievements has completely 
disappeared and we are reduced today to build up 
our new industries with imported machines and 
foreign technicians? 


RECORD IMPORT FIGURES 


Statistics of India’s foreign trade for 1957 show 
that imports of machinery and transport equipment 
accounted for nearly one-third of the total imports 
during the year which reached the record figure of 
Rs. 1025 crores. Imports of machinery other than 
electrical machinery accounted for Rs. 172 crores, 
electrical machinery for Rs. 61 crores and transport 































equipment for Rs, 76 crores. The balance of imp ort 
mostly consisted of metals, chemicals and othe 
industrial raw materials and of foodgrains. Th 
high level of machinery imports may be regarde 
with some degree of satisfaction as an index of th 
strenuous efforts that are being made to industria 
lise the country. The foreign exchange crisis, whic 
now has the national economy in its grip is anothe 
indication of the same trend. These imports ar 
necessary to provide the essential equipment for th 
huge steel plants, power houses, oil refineries an 
numerous establishments manufacturing cement 
railway rolling stock, automobiles, diesel engine 
plastics, textile machinery, chemicals, fertiliser: 
sugar and a host of light engineering goods no 
previously manufactured in the country. RE 
SERIOUS DISQUIET Ne 
The Second Five Year Plan had originall 
allocated 14.4 per cent of the total outlay of E 
4800 crores for industries and minerals. The allg 
cations have been revised in the course of the reap 
praisal made by the Planning Commission a fel 
months ago. The allocation for industries & 
minerals has been increased from 144 per cent © 
18.4 per cent or in absolute figures from a total ¢ 
Rs. 690 crores for the Centre and the States to . 
total of Rs. 880 crores. This outlay on indu 
tries and minerals, is exclusive of the separa 
allocation of Rs. 1345 crores for transport and R 
860 crores for irrigation and power. Developme 
in these fields accounts for substantia) quantities 
machinery imports. While the progress that is thu 
being made in reinforcing the material foundation 
of economic development is to be welcomed, th 
are also certain aspects of the forced india ME 
tion of the country which give room for seriou 
disquiet. | 


HUMAN FACTOR 


While on the one hand we are mobilising a 
our resources of cash and credit in order to acquit 


the apparatus of modern industry, persons, whe a 
engaged in directing the process of industrialisatio 
at various levels, are increasingly assailed by doub 
whether adequate attention is being paid to ! 

human factor in planning, and in training the hums 
material for the various complicated roles in utilisk 
the costly equipment, to the best advantage. It | 
the common experience of many of our big projee! 
to import not only the machines but also the me 
nics to assemble and instal the machines in t 
factories thus adding to the cost of the project 
In the case of the steel plants in the public setto 
the fees of consultants and salaries of techni jar 
employed by them account for a substantial amoun 
According to a report published in the Capital 
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August 21, 1958, fees to consultants for the three 
steel plants at Bhilai, Rourkela and Durgapur are 
estimated at Rs. 9.25 lakhs, In addition, expenses 
on account of foreign technical Staff, not exceeding 
Rs. 70 lakhs in the case of Rourkela and about Rs. 
4.5 crores in case of Bhilai have to be borne by 
Hindustan Steel Private Limited. 
_ _ Schemes for training technicians and engineers 
in India and also abroad, with the assistance of 
rganizations like the Ford Foundation, have not 
yet started yielding the expected results. And the 
Schemes of training appear to be limited to training 
up technicians to mind the machines made and 
installed by others. The problem of training persons, 
Who can design and manufacture their own ma- 
ines or of creating the conditions in which persons 
with the inventive faculty can function, has received 
but scant attention. 
TI AINING ABROAD 
— 4n this connexion it is also necessary to 
emphasize that the problems of personnel tor 
industry will not be solved by training a select band 
of high-grade technicians and sclentifie workers. 
hat can be done at some cost by sending bright 
young men for training in foreign countries. It is 
not the quality of the men at the top but the average 
evel. whieh will determine productive efficiency. 
When the bright young men return after training, 
hey will find themselves misfits in a primitive envi- 
ronment. That is perhaps the reason why So many 
ndian technicians and scientists, who have gone 
oroad for training, appear reluctant to return, so 
hat Government has been obliged to draw up 
special schemes to lure them back for service in their 
wn country. We have always had a small number 
ff first rate men, who had the benefit of foreien 
duca But over the course of a century and 
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"aucation. 
nore they have not been able to lead the mass. 


PRIORITY TO EDUCATION 





EU An industrial society differs from a primitive 
gricultural or pastoral Society in making greater 
lemands on the talents of the people. Such a 


ociety requires a higher standard of alertness, 
jeneral education and technical knowledge in the 
opulation for its effective functioning. We can see 
m every hand costly machinery going to rack and 
uin for lack of proper maintenance or due to 
areless handling by ignorant workers. Ignorance 
an add substantialy to the costs of planning and 
ipset the assumptions on which the Second Plan 
stimates are based. But, unfortunately, the prob- 
m of raising the general educational level in the 
ountry has not been allotted the priority which 
hould be assigned to it in any scheme for the 
conomie development of the country urder a system 
f central planning. I have referred earlier to the 
eappraisal of the Second Plan which has resulted 
1 raising the allocation for industries from 14.4 per 
ent to 18.4 per cent. At the same time the Plan- 
ng Commission has also reduced the allocation for 
ial services, which includes education and public 
alth. from 19.7 per cent to18 per cent or from 
S. 943 crores to Rs. 863 crores. 


PROBLEM OF ILLITERACY 
_ It will be generally conceded that we have a 
t of leeway to make up in the matter of ele- 
entary education. But the target date for com- 
Hsory primary education has been progressively 
ceding into the distant future. Illiteracy has 
en practically totally eliminated in the progressive 
'untries of the world. Many European countries, the 
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U.S.A, and Australia, have stopped collecting data 
on illiteracy in their decennial censuses, as the num- 
ber of illiterates in their populations is insignificant. 
India still remains in the group with a high percent- 
age of illiteracy. The position in India in this res- 
pect is even worse than in neighbouring countries 
as can be seen from the following table: 


India 82.1 per cent. 
Burma 42.7 ^ 
Ceylon ,. 42.0 * 
Thailand — "s. 463 — 
Malaya 4501.1 


?? 


Turkey .. 65.4 ^ 

The problem of raising the productive efficiency 
of the population is rather more complicated than 
merely one of raising the percentage of literates, 
though measures to impart knowledge of reading 
and writing are essential. Over the years covered by 
the life spans of persons now living, there is unmis- 
takable evidence of a deterioration in the physical 
and mental level of the population, which requires 
careful investigation. As regards mental deteriora- 
tion, one's assessment is likely to be influenced by 
subjective factors. But it is possible to be. more de- 
finite about the physical deterioration and the causes 
are also not far to seek. 


INADEQUATE FOOD SUPPLIES 


It is generally accepted that food supplies in 
our country have not kept pace with the. growth of 
population. In spite of more than a decade of Grow 
More Food campaigns, India still has to import two 
to three million tons every year to maintain a 
minimum ration of cereals and, according to the 
Asoka Mehta Committee, which recently reported on 
the problem of rising prices, this situation is likely 
to continue for a number of years. The under- 
developed state of our national economy is reflected 
in the poor nutritional status of the people and this 
in turn, stands in the way of efforts to develop the 
economy. 'The food available per capita is not onlv 
inadequate in quantity but it is also of poor quality. 
While the minimum calorific requirement for an 
adult in India has been estimated at 2750 calories, 
the actual availability in India of ail categories of 
food items is only 1880 calories. The quantities of 
protective foods available are far below the minimum 
required to maintain physical efficiency. The figures 
given below will enable a comparison of the per 
capita availability of food Supplies in India and in 
some other countries, . 


Total Calories. Protein in gms. 
U} &K. 2 59,220 84 
U.S A 3,100 93 
Argentine 2,950 104 
Egypt 2,560 73 
Japan 2.270 64 
India 1,880 51 


Living on a sub-standard diet which is not 
sufficient even to maintain the basal rate of meta- 
bolism, it should not be surprising if the population 


city, sense of responsibility and the 
work. 


ATTITUDE TO WORK 


upon to do ! 
supervision. The Inner impulse to conscientious per- 


INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE 


By D. N. BHATTACHERJEE 





E all are members of a socièty 
and the individual in spite of the 
problems peculiar to himself is 
not an atomistic individual What 
the State does and executes as an 
organ of society affects all of us 
vitally. An ordinary individual is 
" not usually eager to investigate 
facts around him, Im nearly every 





sphere of our social, economic and political life the ` 


changing facts are well ahead of popular thought 
concerning them. In other words, there is a lag bet- 
ween the situation at any given time, and our 
thought about the situation, There can be no indivi- 
düal or sectional solution to national | problems but 
it is necessary to investigate how the problems of 
the common man in India stand in the context of 
the collective effort symbolised, for example, in 
India’s Five-Year Plan, It is a basic question, for our 
Constitution in Art, 38 lays down: "The State shall 
strive to promote the welfare of the people by secur- 
ing and protecting as effectively as it may a social 
order in which justice, social, economic and political, 
shall inform all the institutions of the national life.” 


PRIMARY NEEDS 


Food, clothing, shelter and a home  life—these 
constitute the primary needs of the individual man 
and woman. To satisfy the cultural and economic 
needs of the people it is necessary to provide for edu- 
dation and employment for the vast majority of the 
people, In an underdeveloped country like India ail 
these problems have assumed an urgency not to be 
seen in the developed countries of Europe and Ame- 
rica, Will it be. possible to solve the problems of the 
average individual in India by increasing production 

idly, by raising the natonal income and promot- 
fag employment, within a specified period by the 

adoption of certain methods of investment and 
financing? 


The problems of an average individual in India 
cannot be properly understood unless we examine the 
¿per capita income, age-composition; family composi- 
tion, health and housing conditions; social habits, 
patterns of employment and unemployment, fertility 
rates and social mobility or changes in social stan- 
dards, It is patent that though the national income 
has risen by 17,5 p.c. in the course of the First Plan, 


there has been no appreciabie improvement in real . 


terms i.e, in relation to the higher cost of living, since 
1981. The growth of population has resulted in a dec- 


line of cultivation per capita, This obviously means. 


a diminution in the supply of food and other agricui- 
tural products, The reduction in the per capita avail- 

ity of eultivated land has forced people to migrate 
rom the rural areas to cities and towns in a frantic 
seareh for work. Om the other hand, we notice that 
there has been no proportionate increase in the 
number of persons who derive their livelihood from 
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. tree in The Human Needs of Labour (1937) made — 


‘the ‘middle class’ I mean the class that 
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industries and services—the so-called secondary and 
tertiary occupations, While opportunities for ? 

ployment must have dwindled in a city like Calcutta, 
the number of jobseekers must have increased stea- - 
dily, first, through the natural growth of the popu- — 
lation and secondly, through the continuing. — | 
of refugees from East Bengal. — w. 


AVERAGE FAMILY m 


How does the average individual stand in tis 
picture? One clear fact is that an increasing pr = 
tion of the population is being thrown upon 
earnings of a decreasing number of earners. ret 
take the case of an average family. In Britain Rown- - 
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study based upon a detailed investigation of a 1 
number of families. His conclusion was that a 
of normal size (a man and wife with three 
dent children) could be maintained in full 
for a weekly wage of 53s. in towns, and for 41 
week in country districts, Families with less 
three children, or with none, will of course be 
off. They will have a modest margin for saving, or fec 
rational pleasures, This picture does not — 
India owing to the wide differences in the 

of living of the two countries. There is no- 
social security in India. A family of three dep: 
is a rare phenomenon in India, There are 
widows, orphans or old persons to be maintained: 
one earning member has to maintain so many 
earning dependents. The gap between earners 
employable population is ped ados wi 2 
father cannot educate his children because 

of education when added to the cost of. food | 
clothing, makes a deficit family budget, Recent i 
vestigations have shown that many students in . T 
dian Universities are wretchedly poor, some not ever. Á 
getting enough to eat, This is particular true of - 
the middle classes in India who are now 
economically depressed classes. There is a. high cost ; 
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of living and there is the heavy burden of — 
But it is the middle classes who do most of the 
nising and creative and inventive work, When I say. i3 
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from the clerk and salesman at one end to 


this class that is compelled to keep up-a standard of - 
life to play their part in social life, The welfare of . 
the industrial working class as also of the . — 
tural class has become the special care of the 
tral and State Governments. But there is an 
hute lack of interest in the problems : of e 
class. 


POVERTY UNDERLINED Lo RN a 

The National Sample Survey of January. apse: rect 
cords that food in India accounts for 53% of — 
total national income. In rural areas food accounts 


for 66% of a person’s total expenditure of his see f 
This high proportion of food expenditure shows 
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- poverty of the people and the underdeveloped char- 
= acter of the country’s economy. In nutritional stan- 
- dard India lags far behind. Food estimates have re- 
- vealed that in Soviet Union there are 4000 to 5000 
. Calories per daily diet, in U.S.A. 3500 to 4000, in Bri- 
.. tain 3000 to 3500, but in India 1300 calories to 1700 
-— calories. In the greater part of Asia which contains 
- about half the world's population, the diet is below 
_ the Indian standard. 


-— ` India's population must be held. We must ignore 
_ the reassuring reading of statistics and accept the 
- truth that no improvement is likely in the lot of the 
— multitude if it goes on increasing with the present 
_ rate of five millions a year. A countrywide birth con- 
— trol propaganda and implementation programme if 
_ taken in hand now can certainly prevent the popu- 
- lation exceeding 500 million mark. Control of births 
- ds ds much a family responsibility as a national task. 
_ "To quote the Manchester Guardian of April 26, 1951: 
- "Mr. Nehru says that the Government of India is 
- now studying the possibilities of birth control The 
-diffüeulties in a country with an illiterate and im- 
— poverished people are great. But what else can save 

osperity and education together might 










E entis? Pr 
- eyentually cause in India as elsewhere, a falling 
— .birth-rate. But the death-rate also would fall. Until 
- there is some decline in the number of new mouths, 
_ devouring every increase in the national income, 
— prosperity will be a shocking and empty concept." 
— GROWTH OF POPULATION 

— _ The Planning. Commission has assumed. the fol- 
- lowing rates of population growth for the first two 
| five-year plan periods and also for subsequent plan 
: perods ^ — 


EID 13.3 p.c. per decade 
— .. 1971-80 z .. . 140 p.c. per decade 
- ^ Under present conditions such a fast rate of 
- population growth will decrease the per capita na- 
tional income and there will be a serious effect on the 
employment front. Already the population is fight- 


_ ing-a losing battle against unemployment and it is 


..mow admitted that the Second Plan will not reduce 
E op il nent but maintain the status quo des- 
_ pite the increase in population at the rate of 5 mil- 
. Hon per year out of which 40% or about 2 million are 
. added to the labour force every year. The estimated 
_ birth-rate of India is 40 per thousand, while the esti- 
- mated death rate is 27 per thousand. The Planning 
. Commission estimates that by 1975-76 the proportion 
_ ef the agricultural labour force to the total should 
. €ome down to 60% from the present level of ~70%. 
- But this would require a fourfold increase in the 
_ humbers’ engaged in mining and factory  establish- 


12.5 p.c. per decade 


























is. ‘And what is the picture of the cities? In the 
cities of India the slum areas still grow up and 





‘slum ‘clearance, financed jointly by municipalities, 
_ State and the Union Governments which would 


MA 


. tet r out these slum areas and create decent housing 





Vienna in providing municipal housing should teach 

109 ve to the poorest workers healthy 
_Hving conditions. together with the amenities of life 
pen the pooled advantage of collective living, 


. FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


_ '''India's economic projects in the first five years 
. came tò $5.325 million, out of which 23% or $1300 
. Million was spent on social services. Results have not 
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2 been as good as we would like them to be. The na- 
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tional income increased by 17.5% and the per capit 
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income by 10.5%. And India is perhaps the most 
heavily taxed country in the world, 

To me the plan appears to be an emergency mea- 
sure designed rather to lay the foundation of our in- 
dustrial future than to supply adequately and in 
balanced proportions the current needs of the con- 
suming public. The plan is based on a far more ra- 
pid expansion of the heavy industries manufacturingy 
producers’ goods and of the extractive industries pro- 
viding raw materials for the heavy industries than of 
the lighter trades which exist for the direct satis- 


faction of the consumer's needs. But we must recog- 


nise the indispensable necessity of doing something 
immediately to raise the standard of life of the com- 
mon people. Why shoüld the present generation un- 
dergo so much sacrifice for the supposed benefits that 
would come to future generations? 

Greater attention must be paid to  agriculturai 
production. Raw materials of industries cannot be 
manufactured. They come from the soil In the 19th 
or early 20th century it was industrial production 
which determined the fate of agriculture. Today the 
position is reversed. It is agricultural production 
which determines the fate of industry. Moreover . 
there should be a balanced price-structure for agris» 
cultural and industrial products. — 


EMPLOVMENT 


What about the quantum of employment? In 
1951 about 142 million people constituted our labour 
force—urban 22 million, rural 120 million. Of these 
100 million were self-supporting, three million were 
unemployed in urban areas and 39 million unem- 
ployed for five to six months in the year in the rural 
areas. During the First Plan period, 9 million (1.8 
million a year) were added to the labour force due to 
an increase in the population, but only 5 million” 
new jobs were provided by the plan. Thus the back- 
log of unemployed in 1956-57 was much greater than 
in 1951. The Planning Commission's estimate was 15.3 
million (including. 2.5 million and 2.8 million unem- 
ployed in urban and rural areas respectively) unem- 
ployed at the start of the Second Plar. It should 
however be remembered that rapid industrialisation 
with particular emphasis on the development of basie 
and heavy industries will not lead to an equal ex- 
tension of employment facilities, | 


In an underdeveloped economy the problem  ís 
not merely a problem of finding employment for the 
unemployed. It is also a problem of finding employ- 
ment for the new additions to the labour force. 'The 
Second Plan is designed to create employment op- 
portunities barely sufficient to absorb the expected | 
increase in the labour force. And the disturbing fac-w - 
tor of the shortage of foreign exchange resulting in 
a severe cut in imports have already hit hard many 
industrial establishments who are being forced to 
close down, thereby making thousands of people un-' 
employed. 


PROBLEM OF PRODUCTION 


3 

The real problem of production is to secure the 
full use and right apportionment to different indus- 
tries and services of the available productive re- 
sources—men and things. 'The fundamental question 
here is the problem of incentives, of the relation of 
employer and the employee, the producer and the 
consumer, and in a mixed economy, between the 


Government and the private sector. To a great ex- 


tent the Government should rely on persuasion ra- 
ther than on control in order to ensure that parti- 
cular industries follow the requirements of Govern- 
ment's economie policy. Sometimes Departments can, 
offer inducements as a means of ensuring compliance 
with their requirements; for example, by making 
(Continued On Page 30) — 
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By A. N. KERR, Engineer 


ROADLY speaking, a town plan- 
ner’s job is to create order out of 
disorder and to make a pattern out 
of a multitude of divergent and 
straggling elements — a difficult 
proposition in the case of big cities 
in India. Each city has its own 
town planning bodies and there ís 
: a large measure of unanimity of 

fundamentals among them. Thus no serious differ- 
ences of opinion exist on the question of traffie plan- 
ning, the need for green “Lungs” in the city itself and 
the location of industries. In fact, in many fields the 
approach to those questions is the same in all biz 
cities in India. One problem, of course.—and this is 
where the difficulties begin—is how far these ideas can 
be put into practice. 





The composition of the capital from its smallest 
housing unit to blocks of houses and urban districts 
must result in a harmonious synthesis of the require- 
ments of the individual and the community. The type 
of housing estate should not be one which concen- 
trates exclusively on the tastes of kitchen gardea 
enthusiasts, with comfortable side-walks and car faci- 
lities, because they are breeding places of petty 
bourgeois mentality and tend to stifle the healthy 
interest of the citizen in publie affairs. Our aim 
should be to provide the utmost comfort for the indi- 
vidual and combine this with the creation of services 
and instructional centres making for a flourishing 
community life, such as clubs, children’s nurseries and 
kándergartens, cinemas, schools, after-school clubs. 
opera grounds, departmental stores and playing fields 
ete. 


BRITISH GOVT. MEASURES 


To give an example, -before the end of the World 
War II it had become absolutely clear that something 
very drastic would have to be done to deal with this 
problem. The British Government, therefore, insti- 
tuted in 1943 a special Ministry to cope with it. This 
Ministry for Town and Country .anning quickly set 
to work and proposed to Parliament a series of mea- 
sures grouped under two laws, the Town and Country 
Planning Act, and the New Town Act. Between them 
the Acts embodied plans of building development for 
the whole of England and Wales, empowered the Gov- 
ernment to acquire land for building of new towns and 
to go ahead with their intention of persuading manu- 
fgeturers to build new factories in these new towns 
rather than in established industrial centres. Rightly 
the plans for these new towns are flexible and give 
plenty of room for adoption of conditions and local 
tastes. But they are all based on a fairly simple series 
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town, so as to enable through traffic to by-pass its cen- 
tre, and others should radiate outwards from the — 
central district. Between the uttermost and centre 
ring roads there should be what is known as green belt, — | 
where urban development, as a rule shouid not be ale 
lowed. Between the second ring road and the inner- 
most ring road there should be an area of suburbs 
including different types of houses and flats ete. These 
are intelligently grouped amid pleasant surroundings 
and they are interspaced to make shopping as con- 
venient as possible for the housewife. F 
It is important to note that within the suburban 
belt certain areas have been allocated for industrial — 
development, so that workers will not have long dis- — 
tance to travel to and from their place of employment. — 
It is no doubt one of the banes of modern industrial . 
life, As for the area bended on its periphery by the 
innermost of the three ring roads, here is the hub of 
the town life. Buildings like Town Hall, the main 
post office, main fire station, Central Police Station, 
main hospital, departmental stores, office, etc., are 
suitably and conveniently grouped in a manner worthy 
of their civic dignity. Besides, the public services i-e., 
electricity supply, drainage, telephone services, street- _ 
lighting and transport facility were well under way. 
To give another emample,— just after the World War 
II the GDR Council of Ministers fixed the population’ 
figure for Berlin at 3.5 millions. But the plans of ‘the’ 
ae Government envisaged a population of 12. 
millions. | e" 


This decision implies a clear break with the ten- 
dency to build giant towns, The ] tion of Berlin's 
population figure is not more economic but a guaran- 
tee that the town's specific charm will be preserved. 


Since the end of the World War II roughly 20 
millions cubic meter of rubble, equivalent to the con- 
tents of twenty chops pyramids have been disposed . 
of in the democratic sector of Berlin and approxima- 
tely 126,000 dwellings have been built so far and 
14,076,388 labour were contributed by Berlin citizens — 
under the National Construction Programme in the- 
year 1952-57 corresponding to a value of 50 millioa  . 
marks. It is clear from the above example, that with- 
out a comprehensive plan nothing could be achieved. — 
So I believe it is a great task for the Indian town — 
planners to determine the composition of town plam- - 
ning in the light of Indian experience generally si Ras 
ing local, social and topographical conditions, I am — — 
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Pier appropriate authorities put their heads toge- 
ther and combine their efforts in making a compre- 
hensive plan for the purpose before starting working 


. on an unplanned basis, 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 


In view of the rapid industrialization in India, it 
is indispensable to have such a comprehensive city or 
town planning programme. It is, however, deplorable 
- that isolated items are being taken up in a piecemeai 
fashion instead. The growth of population, housing, 
traffic, transport and other problems connected with 

should be closely studied and taken into 


planning 
| - votutdetstion in the preparation of a comprehensive 


town or city scheme. 


The population growth is not confined to Calcutta, 
Delhi and Bombay. During the last 40 years popula- 
‘tion has doubled in many cities in India, Town plan- 
- ning has not kept pace with this phenomenon in urban 
areas, with the inevitable result that there are so many 
. industrial and commercial slums today. 


. 1t goes without saying that private ownership of 
Jand is the biggest obstacle to any comprehensive and 
ambitious town planning project. Also the uncon- 
trolled growth of an economy reflected in the hap- 
hazard and un-co-ordinated erection of factory plants 
and office buildings tends to defeat the efforts of a 
town planner. In this respect the system of economic 
— planning, as far as town planning is concerned, has 


EC an aesthetic aspect in that it sets standards and 


- limits. There is another problem connected with 
town planning, namely lack of public and official 
Wareness of he needs for such planning. For in- 

ance, in a city like Calcutta there are so many prob- 
ems relating to house building, traffic, transport and 
` tremendous population growth, but no Gne seems to 
 eonnect all thane different items together and have a 
_ complete picture of the whole thing. Of course, the 
. Calcutta Improvement Trust has been doing very good 
work but it is not in a position to take u up the work 
of any comprehensive city planning or city develop- 
. ment scheme, The main handicap is that there is 
T0 suitable law to enable a state to carry out town 
— 


BOMBAY MASTER PLAN 


In 1948 the Government of Bombay made a 
master plan of greater Bombay with the help of the 
- special eer, Mr. Modak of Bombay Municipality 
and Mr. Albert Mayor, one of the leading American 
authorities on town planning. The docutient with all 
its charts and maps lies buried in the Municipal 


E- archives as a piece of highly imaginative and creative 


effort, on the part of two eminent experts, to remodel 
the city of Bombay, and its suburbs. The plan incor- 
rated the moş modern ideas, both European and 
mefican, of town planning, but it is good to find 
that these ideas have been modified in the light of 
‘Indian experience generally and to suit the local, so- 
.elal and topographical conditions. 


. ‘The limitation 2 population densities was funda- 
mental to the master plan especially in its relation to 
Wo A The population on the whole as cover- 
e master plan was 37 lakhs with a view to 
population densities according to modern 
rus and this was distributed in the following 
manner, viz, in Bombay city 13 lakhs, in suburban 
areas 18, and 5 to 6 lakhs in satellite towns of greater 
may’ In the Bombay city density is 140 per acre, 
er in the pner Bombay 50 per acre including 
ng —* es, schools, parks, playgrounds, com- 
— centres, etc. | 
important point to note here is the limitation 
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of population of Bombay‘city to 13 lakhs. Once this is ' 
achieved, most of the problems which made life so 
difficult and unpleasant in the city must almost auto- 
matically be solved. But the question which comes to 
one’s mind is—have any steps been taken so far to 
give effect to them? To answer this question, if I 
am permitted to say so, I can only say that nearly ten 
years have already elapsed and the master plan is no 
more than.a plan on paper. n has never been put 
into actual practice. . 


CALCUTTA'S PROBLEM 


I agree that the town and city planning problem 
is a great problem of India today, particularly the old 
cities. It is extremely difficult in the State of West 
Bengal, one of the most densely populated States of 
the Indian Union with 806 persons per sq. mile as per 
1951 Census. The density is the highest in Calcutta 
(78,900 people pef sq. mile) as the greater Calcutta is 
the fifth largest city in the world. with a population 
of 45,78,071 (1951 Census). Therefore it is essential 
to have a comprehensive city or town planning pro- 
gramme for Calcutta, In the absence of such pro- 
gramme one of the greatest cities of the world is fäst 
becoming less and less beautiful No attempt has ever 
been made either by the Government or by any other 
authorities like the Corporation and the Improvement 
Trust to tackle the city’s problems in a comprehensive, 
planned manner. The city of Calcutta has many 
problems but the traffic problem is the biggest head- 
ache, To deal with it overall] planning of the city as 
a whole is necessary and the modern method of high- 
way should be adopted. I can sugi that all the 
highways be more spacious with traffic on three levels, 
for pedestrians, motor cars and ratibousa vehicles. 
Other problems could be solved by means of a ca 
prehensive plan drawn up and translated 0 
practice with the concerted efforts of various authori- 
ties like the Government, the Improvement Trust and 
the Gorporation. 


As long as there is acute housing shortage in 
Calcutta city—and it must exist so lohg as no effort is 
made to develop greater Calcutta and trarisfer some 
part of the city’s population there—it will be difficult, 
indeed almost impossible, to prevent new building 
being erected on almost every inch of vacant land. 


Today the pcpulation pressure on housing accom- 
modation is so great that old, dilapidated houses are 
being repaired so that they may stand for another ten 
to fifteen years. In these circumstances it is difficult 
— gprs the time when any of the essential sgh c 

ch the planners "mug contemplate could 
brought about. 


Now this is the time for the Government of West 
Bengal and other authorities like the Improvement 
Trust, the Calcutta Corporation, etc. to earnestly co- 
operate with each other and make a comprehensive 
plan and translate it into practice without allowing 
further growth of the industrial and commercial 
slums, I am not a pessimist by nature and I have no 
manner of doubt that the city of Calcutta will defi- 
i find à concrete new shape in 30 to 40 years' 

me, 


Every State in India should. create its own town 
tse body and try to translate its plan into 
practice. 


It is an old saying among town planners that a 
city is as good as its centre. It is my fervent h 
that the new centres of all the towns and cities 
India be so fashioned as to give the maximum of 
pleasure and satisfaction not pend * our own. Mp 


but also to the-visitors, | .. 
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By Dr. 


HE havoc caused by the atom 
bomb in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
and again the sufferings of Japa- 
aese fishermen and the inhabi- 
tants of the Marshall Islands due 
to local fall-outs of radiant eie- 
ments after the Bikini explosion 
of Mareh 1954, have created an 
* impression in the minds of the 
people tnat science, if so directed, would bring forth 
indescribable catastrophes and untold miseries to the 
world. A tree is known by the fruit it bears. If 
science mainfests itself by offering opportunities and 
services for the betterment of the society, the com- 
mon man will adore science and the scientists. 
Naturally, the remedy lies in the hands of those who 
operate with science and use it as an instrument 
for human welfare. Unfortunately, scientists are 
often influenced by the social and political forces 
foreign to them. The background of those forces 
lies in the materialistic way of thinking. The great 
material achievements which we find in the European 
and American countries, and their supremacy in the 
control over nature, are undoubtedly due to the 
advancement of science. But the question arises 
whether the fulfilment of mere material aspects of 
life will bring real happiness to mankind. Here then 
we may need something to supplement the materia- 
listic conception of life and that something is per- 
haps the philosophy of life as manifested in the East 
which may help in bringing about a synthesis of 
idealism mankind is striving to attain. 


The first objective should be to establish a har- 
monious relationship and better wenderstandiny 
amongst all scientists, preferably all over the world. 
Attempts are being made towards the above direc- 


'"" tion under the aegis of U.N.E.S.C.O. In this respect 


too, India can claim to have conceived of the 
importance of an international exchange of ideas 
and thought long long ago. There would be no diffi- 
culty in the approach, if the operators of science 
bear in mind the basic function of science and note 
that verification of any hypothesis by logical deduc- 
tion and/or by experimental observation, or develop- 
ment of technique in any field is not restricted to anv 
group or class. The difficulty arises in achieving the 
objects in a harmonious way due to the fact that 
Science is not equally developed in all countries. The 
result is that the most developed country tries to 
dominate over the less developed ones by the superior 
materialistic knowledge and it is here that the con- 
flict starts. 


SCIENCE AND FOOD 


4 From eternity biological needs of numan beings 


are mainly concerned with food, shelter, clothing 
and remedies for ailments. It is to be noted, however, 


that with the growth of population, the society not 


only lives but grows also. Nature may not adequate- 
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ly supply primary human needs with the result thot 
newer approach is to be made to meet the deficiency 
Here sclence comes in and scientists must be trained. 
in a way that they may meet the needs of the peopie. 
and co-ordinate their activities in working for the 
benefit of the society. ( ies 


A casual survey will show how the functioning of 
the society has changed ; previously it was in à posi~ 
tion to satisfy adequately primary human needs. With 
the changes in the outlook, environments and eeono-- 
mic system, a newer approach has become nee essary. 
Thus, for example, with the growth of our popula- 
tion we are to satisfy more hungry mouths, although 
the resources from the cultivated lands are limited. 
Either we are to increase our food Supply by increas- 
ing per acre productivity, or, we are to cevise newer 
ways for production of food. In both cases, science 
must play its role. The country (India) can no more 
spend Rs. 125 crores to Rs. 200 crores annually for 
importing 2,000,000 tons to 3,000,000 tons of food per 
year. Suggestion is coming forth that we may curtail 
the production of cash crops like jute, oilseeds, sug ir 
etc. and go for food production. Apart from the fa et 
that the above crops bring forth some- foreign ex- 
change, they are useful in multifarious ways ani 
their role in the ecomomy of our society cannot be 
adequately elaborated in this short review. ae 


SYNTHETIC FOOD 


. The scientific study of soil, plant, strain and of 
animal husbandry together with the production 6 
artificial manures and synthetic fertilisers, has in- 
creased the productivity of food in different regions 
of the world. In India the production can be in- 
creased at least by 300% by modern methods of 
cultivation, increasing plenty of fertilizers and using 
improved seed. To a critical scientific mind, the 
question still arises how much of this produc 
would go for feeding our people. A relatively al 
portion of the plant crops is eaten directly — the 
major part — straw, leaves, roots etc.—. is allowec 
to rot, or, at best is fed to animals in certain cases. 
Can science play a role in rationalising the traditional 
methods of producing foods? Give science a proper 
chance, and one may feel its impact. Natural oil 
fat and ghee are our good food. Cannot “vanaspati” 
be now recorded in the above list to meet our calories. 
as well as our palate to a certain extent? One may 
argue that for "vanaspati" we wil have to go for 
cultivation in the fields. This is a challenge to the 
scientist. If it be remembered that our food is cor 3 
tained in the materials of the air, water and soil, 
and it is the sunlight that affords the energy for its 
production, there would be no difficulty in produc- 
ing food materials or even food tn factories instead 
of in fields. Yeast—a small micro-organism largely 
used in raising bread, has the power of converting 


inorganic nitrogen (just as present in à 
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mmonium sulphate that is being produced in tons 
‘rom our Sindri fertiliser factory) into available pro- 
ein quite suitable for consumption both by human 
ind animal beings. If a ton of yeast be grown under 
»ptimum conditions, it may afford 102 tons of edible 
oteins within 24 hours. On the other hand it has 
been calculated that a ton of soyabean (one of the 
argest sources of protein by cultivation) when plant- 
>d and harvested under favourable conditions, would 
my. a twenty-four hour protein output of 0.08 ton 
y. 


- The modern man is no longer dependent upon 
je natural resources for their housing, living and 
Jothing. Would he remain dependent for food, sole- 
y on what the plant will afford by the customary 
igrieultural methods ? Cannot a scientist with his 
idvanced knowledge cultivate a plant that will pro- 
i ce organic material suitable for consumption as a 


9 It is being reported that successful investiga- 











































ügae (lower form of plant life) in presence of simple 
ioluble inorganic salts, cabon dioxide, water and 


igh ;\ may rapidly multiply. For optimum growth oi 


hese plants and multiplication of their cells a tem- 


naintained. The green algae is a good foodstuff in 
hat it has no disagreeable taste, is rich in edible pro- 
sin and unsaturated fats. The protein again contains 
Il the essential amino acids, and vitamins are also 
resent in the plant. It appears that it will be easier 
© control this algal culture in a shed than the com- 
10n plants growing in the field. As the chlorella 
lls are liable to spoilage by bacteria or moulds, the 
yhole cultural operation is to be conducted under a 
roper controlled condition for which industrial and 
mgineering skill has to be much developed. The 
bove may constitute a great potentiality as a nutri- 
ive food material, and the government should pro- 
ide necessary finances for relevant investigational 
ork. For "synthetic rice" we will have to depend 
pon starchy materials which are again to be grown 
nd for their, production some land areas are to be 
ut under cultivation. The cultivation of lower forms 
' plant life would not encroach upon the existing 


= 


ertil > land. 
RINE TREASURE-HOUSE 


So long we have been dependent on food mate- 
als available or grown on earth surface. There are, 
owever, approximately 300 million cubic miles of 
ea water, covering 71 per cent of the earth’s surface. 
'his vast marine  treasure-house contains enough 
ood in the form of fish, algae or edible seawoods to 
ed the population of the world and probably any 
ture population. Seaweed manufactures nourish- 
ag carbohydrates, such as sugars and starches, 
wice as fast as trees do. We are yet to know more 
ocean’s animal life, and it is being estimated by 
xperts that world’s ocean fisheries could be increas- 
d as much as to afford 50 million tons of fish. Acre 
)r acre ocean is more productive than land; more- 
ver there is no danger of drought or flood and little 
anger of a disease. Our oceanologists and other 
sientists may tap the immense and practically in- 
shaustible resources that are lying for exploration 


— In placing all these materials for a thoughtful 
msideration of our planners it must be recorded 
at the traditional food habits, climatic and soil 
nditions, economic status of the people, genetic 
fluence, resources etc, are the primary factors 
iat must be given serious consideration in any 
anning for food production programme. One point 
Clear that palate has no bearing on the food habit; 
;herwise it would not have been possible to find the 
arket floods. with tomatoes which even two decades 


are in progress to show that unicellular green 


erature between 64 degrees and 80 degrees is to be 


ago were not touched upon by the people of the 


In a similar way science and scientists by this 
technical competence may help in the construction 
of housing, in offering newer types of clothing and 
in supplying remedies during ailments and disease. 
Everyone knows how iron, aluminium, cement, com- 
pressed fibre, plastic materials are helping in the 
construction of dwel houses, yards and godowns. 
The different types of stainless steel and the Portland 
cement that resist a compression strength of 3000 
lbs. per square inch after 24 hours, are further re- 
volutionising our construction problem. In fulfilling 
the requirements of our clothing materials §0 many 
artificial fibres are now in the market that one 
may dream when we would no more need the natural 
fibre. It.is believed that two-thirds of the dresses 
worn by American women are made whoily or partly 
by rayon yarn. Besides we are now finding other fibres 
like nylon, orlon, perlon, terrylene to offer us mate- 
rials of diverse types, nature and strengtu. The out- 
put of man-made fibres is gradually increasing from 
year to year. These now cover about 22 per cent of 
total requirements. Several million lbs, of viscose as 
well as acetate yarn afe coming off the spindles in 
India. Again in health problem everyone now feels 
the impact of sulfa drugs and antibiotics in the 
treatment of bacterial infections, has noted the part 
played by D.D.T. in eradicating malaria, or has been 
—— to find the isoniazide controlling tuberculo- 


NEED FOR CO-OPERATION 


In order to integrate the available knowledge and 
to apply the same for the benefit of mankind, co- 
operation at all levels would be essential, Many are of 
opinion that it is the scientific discovery and indus- 
trial outlook that have led to the disintegration of our 
society. This is true in one sense if one finds that 
living in an artificial and industrial society he fos- 
ters little feeling for his kinsmen or his neighbours 
as he is not required to depend upon them for his 
daily requisites. Looking deep into the problem one, 
on the contrary, will find that it is the co-ordination 
of different types of work and co-operation of 
numerous types of people from different nations, 
classes, and countries that helps in getting benefit 
of modern industrial civilisation. The morning 
newspaper, modern transport, the office phone or the 
television set are available for the integration of work- 
manship of men of different professions. Thousands 
of years have rolled by with a tremendous diversifi- 
cation of arts and crafts due to accumulated skills of 
mankind. The primitive man searched for his ‘light’ 
in the edge of a stone by solo effort, but it is the co- 
ordinated effort of scientists and technologists that 
has revealed a new source of energy which, according 
to its own definition, will never be lost, but will 
build up its future reserve while emitting heat, power 
or light, This is what we find in an atomic fission. 

Science has & sacred mission which it can fulfil 
if it be wedded to a spiritual or human approach to 
life, Scientists have discovered that non-usable oil 
might be processed to afford a product of commer- 
cial use, but its actual application lies in the hands 
of those who control the political or purse string. 
Herein lies the difficulty which scientists may feel in 
offering their services for human welfare. The scien- 
tists must also remember that their own work or 
discovery may cause disaster. Thus, it is being found 
that many colours, preservatives or flavours added 
to food materials for enhancing their specialities 
and/or stabilities often act as carcinogens. Science 
reveals the truth and as such followers of that pro- 
fession must also be true in body, spirit and mind in 
order to serve the society in proper perspective On 


( Continued On Page 224) 





"REFUGEE RERABLITATON: GERMAN WAY — 


By- DR. KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI 


but modernistically full of light. 
The Screening Board of the 
Marienfelde Refugee Reception 
Camp in West Berlin was inter- 
viewing German fugitives from 
Communism who were seeking 
| safety or jobs or civil liberties or 
P all the three in the Federai 


Republic of Germany. 


Berlin is the main gate through which German 
refugees enter. While everywhere else it is dangerous 
to cross the frontiers of Communism, the transit 
from East to West Berlin is relatively easy if one is 
prepared to leave behind his belongings and beloveds. 
While 25 per cent of refugees blaze their own trails, 
the rest trek to Marienfelde to get legal documents 
and placements. Each refugee spends about eight 

. days at the reception centre before he moves to one 

- of the 40 waiting camps of Berlin. The system of 
screening is instituted as a deterrent; West Germany 
wants Germans to remain where they are in order to 
foil the Communist plan of getting rid of certain 
groups. It is also instituted to weed out confirmed 
Communists who might have been sent as spies. 





y- rA — 


Around the oblong table sat four judges, all of 
them former refugees themselves. Before them lay 
files bearing the histories of the interviewees, and 
also secret reports on them ; East and West Germany 
have their own information networks in each other’s 
territories. I was allowed to sit with my interpreter 
very near the judges. 

A middle aged, gaunt man was ushered in. He 
said he was a housekeeper in a block in the famed 
Stalin Alee of East Berlin. 


* “Why did you want to leave your home ?” asked 
one of the judges. 


“There is a school for housekeepers, One day 
last week the lecturer announced that they have 
abolished food ration cards. I laughed and remark- 

. ed, ‘That means we will have to pay higher prices.’ 
That was the beginning of the end. Party workers 
visited me at night and asked me to apologize. I 
refused. So, when the pay time came there was no 
pay for me. The only course open to me was to apply 
to the Russians. I decided to leave East Berlin," 


After a few more questions and answers, the 
middle aged, gaunt fugitive retired. The judges 
began to consult each other. One of them was pre- 
pared to admit that the man had the legal right to 
come to West Germany. The others were ready to 
accept him both on legal and humanitarian grounds, 
The man was called back. After a few more questions, 
= was given his legal papers. He wanted to go to 

e Saar. 


It is the small things that are the salt of life. 
That man missed that salt in East Berlin. Many 


HE room was modestly furnished, 
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more cases, I was told, were much more serious. How- 
ever, the next interview in my presence also high- 
lighted the human craving for personal freedoms, . 

young, blonde girl with tired eyes with attractive 
but ample body, entered the hall. — 


She said she was working in a cable factory in 
East Berlin. She refused to join the Youth iz- 
ation. So she had no permanent job and she had to. 
seek employment from place to place. There was 
another complication. Her fiance was in West 











never to cross the border. She refused, left behing 
a job which brought her 380 East German Marks 
a month, crossed the border, and took a job in a West. 
Berlin restaurant at 150 West German Marks, Now. 
she wanted her legal papers and so she had come 
to the Reception Camp. I 

It is not this type of migration that bothers the 
East German authorities. It is the flight of doctors 
and scientists and engineers that worries them, On. 
the average, around 250 such valuable economie. 
assets leave for West Germany every month. Con- 
versely, there is hardly any movement from the West 
to the East—living standards and civil liberties being 
much more attractive in the West. That is the 
reason why the East German authorities have lately 
tightened their grip. It is not so easy now as it used. 
to be to enter the gate of freedom by leaving East 
Germany behind. "Ad 


THE INDIAN ANALOGY 


We Indians are naturally interested in the pro- 
blem of refugees because we have a similar problem 
of our own. We are interested in the techniques of 
rehabilitation because, although we have done a good - 
job we can always learn. "edid 


Apart from the flow of refugees from East Pakis- 
tan which stil goes on (West Germany too continues | 
to receive a similar influx), India had to resettle some - 
84 million refugees from Pakistan. Germany, on the 
other hand, had to rehabilitate around 11 to 12. 
million fugitives. Thus a much smailer German 
population and country had to absorb a much larger 
number of refugees. While 22 per cent of the West 
German population consisted of refugees, only 2} per 
cent of the Indian population was composed of 
refugees. zd 


India dealt with, and is still dealing witb, 
refugees as a distinct and specific problem. A sepa- 
rate Ministry of Rehabilitation had separate budgets 
and funds, In Germany, on the other hand, the 
refugee problem was tackled as “an integral aspect | 
of general economic reconstruction.” Perhaps it was 
natural because even the non-refugee population ‘A 
economically totally uprooted by the devastations of — 


(Continued On Page 97), 
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Continued From Page 24) 

referential allocations of raw materials. But the 
iscal policy in India today is definitely retarding the 
ree play of initiative and enterprise, though Mr. 
^ T. Krishnamachari in his reply to the discussion 
m the Wealth Tax Bill in the Rajya Sabha on Sep- 
ember 5, 1957, eloquently spoke in favour of private 
iterprise: "We are not thinking in terms of doing 
way with their initiative. But that initiative will 
lave to be exerted fully and freely subject to the 
wer-all needs of society and that is all we are try- 
hg to do now. In fact, our socialism, if it really takes 
hape in the next few years or perhaps in decades, 
3 such that it will allow private enterprise, so long 
S it plays the ball, and it will play the ball. There is 
lace for the private enterprise in a society where 
resh blood will be coming up, right at the top...... 
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elieve it will exist. It will exist in varying forms. Its 
cope will change, but it will not be destroyed. So 
e would like to leave the initiative to it. The initia- 
ve is still there for any person interested in indus- 
^ 


DANGERS OF TRANSITION 


— There is a considerable section of opinion in the 
ountry which maintained that the heavy taxes on 
igher income groups and business interests will 
aise resources for collective investment in industries 
nd services which will provide employment and in- 
rease the national production of goods. Many envi- 
age a gradual transition from this method from a 
apitalist to a socialist economic system. It is as- 
imed that the State instead of the private investor 
ill provide new capital for industry. This is theore- 
Cally possible but there are great difficulties and 
angers in this transition The sources of private in- 
estment will drv up. and in the vacuum that will be 
reated an official) bureaucratic aristocracy will 
nerge. In Britain the socialist experiment of the 
abour Government has ied to the growth of huge 
Tesponsible publie corporations and the extension 
f bureaucracy Nationalisation has not succeeded in 
iproving the lot of workers and the trade unions 
ave become the stronghold of restrictive practices, 
miting not merely industria! output but. far more 
nportant, liberties of individuals and those of mino- 
ties. We should take our lessons from the British 
Xperience and avoid the,risk of abolishing the flexi- 
ity, diversity and incentives upon which the policy 
| plenty and a dynamic society must depend. The 
ight way is to create incentives that lead to an in- 
'ease in production. The resources of the Trade 
nion organisation should be at the disposal of the 
ation in a genuine endeavour to promote the re- 
sneration of economic life, to capture new markets, 
| open new channels of trade and to inodernise our 
lethods of production and distribution. 


PROFIT MOTIVE 


- "There is no such thing as ‘capitalism’ in India 
day; but there is such a thing as ‘profit-motive.’ The 
arsuit of private profit is the driving force of in- 
ustrial enterprise. Undoubtedly there are some 
odes of profit making which is indefensible and so- 
ally harmful. There are means of checking these 
licit profits. Profit, however, is the reward for risk- 
king. If it is at all eradicated, there will be a dan- 
erous decrease of the energy that men throw into 


1e work of production, Do we not have profit-sharing ° 


nong workers as one of the methods that will sti- 
ilate them to enterprise? Socialists draw a contrast 
etween ‘production for profit? and ‘production for 
se.’ It is an unreal contrast. Production for profit 


lways is production for use. An economic plan in 
: 
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'oming back to this question of private sector, we do. 


THE STATE 


the Indian context is like a watch which needs both 
a mainspring and a regulator. The mainspring which 
wil make it go is freedom of enterprise. The regula- 
tor should be supplied by the State. The regulator 
cannot play the part of the mainspring. 


SOCIAL IDEAL 


Our social ideal must be governed by two princi- 
ples. The first is a belief in the sacredness of the in- 
dividual human personality, the second is a  bellef 
that the State can create the conditions which will 
make a reasonable life possible, but that these con- 
ditions must be such as to encourage the maximum 
development of individual powers. The State, it must 
be emphasised, exists for the sake of the Individual. 
not the individual for the sake of the State, | 


In my attempt to explain the meaning of the 
social ideal of our planned society I have been cons- 
trained to go into a great deal of detail from the 
standpoint of the problems of the individual. Regi- 
mentation and uniformity are the evils that an orga- 
nized planned economy may generate and against 
these we should take deliberate measures. There 
should be opportunities for exceptional individuals 
within the framework of universal economic  secu- 
rity. ES 


GROWING DETERIORATION 


Is it necessary for us to proceed along a path. of 
increasing State control and diminishing individual 
responsibility? Already we see around us a growing 
deterioration of business confidence and. the onset 
of apathy amongst private investors and  entrepre- 
neurs, This sapping of morale and of faith in the 
future is unfortunately reflected at every point of 
the industrial society. This is due to the rigours. of 
the tax system, the enormous advantage enjoyed by 
the State-sponsored industrial organisations in com- 
parison with those of private concerns, the indiscip- 
line of labour force, the lack of foresight at the top 
level of administration, the waste of public funds on 
ill-conceived or ill-planned projects, a failure to, re- 
cognise or appraise correctly the inexorable law of 
economic growth in a democratic set-up. Nobody 
wants the Plan to fail. But the pressures of the Plan 
are being demonstrated in the shortage of foreign 
exchange, the acute food crisis and the lack of em- 
ployment opportunities. Are we getting back to stag- 
nation and recession? 


MISCONCEPTION TO BE REMOVED 


The function of economie planning in India’ is 
to give to the average individual enough food, better 
housing, clothing, medical care and education, more 
enjoyment of culture and a little leisure. In our 
attempt to solve these problems we must avoid the 
dogmatic and mechanical doctrines that have won 
the allegiance of many in other countries of the 
world. It appears that official and political thinking 
in this country is coloured by some misconceptions. 
For instance, it is often assumed that the profit- 
motive is dishonourable, that profit is synonymous 
with profiteering, that entrepreneurs as a class are 
inefficient or dishonest, that about 3 p.c. net is a fair 
return on risk' capital, that India’s population prob- 
lem will solve itself, that rationalisation means un- 
employment, that it is more important to impose a 
92 p.c. tax on the higher income groups than to en- 
rich the lower income groups, that a welfare ,State 
can be built without first creating the means to pay 
for it, that nationalisation creates additional wealth, 


(Continued. On Page 32) 
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FOUNDATION OF PEACE - 


By DR. B. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA E 


ANDHI may die. but the Gandhian 
way of solving the problems of the 
world will remain, These might 
not be the exact words, but they 
. represent the substance of what 
Gandhi himself had said, shortly 
before his end. 
It was his ambition to make 
certain experiments to prove that 
the old teachings of applying force in order to induce 
a. settlement of problems big or small. must be given 





' up in favour of non-violent methods. Soon after his 


return to India from South Africa in 1915, he estab- 


. lished his asram at Sabarmati and before the end 


of the year 1918, he had tried Satyagraha in Khaira, 
in Borsad, in Champaran and in Ahmédabad itself. 
a E the four experiments he met with profound 
success. 


It is unnecessary to réiterate the details of these 
experiments, but we may broadly state how in 
Khaira, the enforced collection in full of taxes which 
had been suspended the previous year, together with 
those that fell due in 1916, the Police collusion in 
the dacoities in Borsad. the 64 illegal levies made by 
t*» European landlords on the indigo cultivating 
ryots of Champaran and finally the etievances of 
the labourers of tie Ahmedabad textile mills, were 
all settled in favour of those that toiled and moiled 
the whole cay and yet were put to the utmost difi- 
culties. The last of these was a notable triumph 
achieved through Gandhi’s fast unto death, which 
was not. however, allowed to continüe after the 6th 
day through the good sense of the mill owners, 


A like experiment was the third of the series 
undertaken on the 20th September of the year 1922, 
started after due notice given at the second Round 
Table Conference in November 1931 in London and 
repeated orally in the city of Bombay on the Azad 
maldan on the 28th December. 1931 ahd in writing 


on March 20, 1932 from his place in the Yerawada , 


Jail. This shook the Empire in less than a week in 
which the members of the British Cabinet scattered 
over different parts of the world were summoned 
together in order to cancel the award given by Sir 
Samuel Hoare, separating the Harijans from the 
general] list of voters and maintaining separate list 
of voters and separate electorates for them. 

- Gandhi's fourth and final fast unto death was 
undertaken shortly before his assassination on the 
30th January, 1948, in order to secure the reversal of 
certain decisions reached by the Congress Cabinet, 


- the most notable of which was the pa 
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crores of rupees to Pakistan by Hindusth : 
between the first of these fasts unto death in 
and the last of the series in 1948, Ge 
carried on the preaching of his gospel o^ non-vio 
though not always with the same measure of 


PATH OF TRUTH & NON-VIOLENCE 


Gandhi's experiences of the second Round ' 
Conference, with the Muslims claiming Y 
representation with separate voters’ registers 
weightage in representation, and the hes | 
standing in the way of complete ind 
having proved highly disappointing he made ur 
mind on his réturn to India to do awry with sp 
or Separate representation for any commu 
whether Muslims, non-Brahmins or Harijans. - 
concessions he realised were the very negation : 
violence. On his return to the “ongress : 
Bombay he ceased to be a four-anna member 
resolved to effect a change in the creed c^ the” 
gress by substituting the words "By Truth and 
Mee for the words “All Peaceful and Legiti 

eans,' He- S 


Here he was defeated in the Subjects Commi 
People challenged him to say how he would Su] 
stich an amendment after having asked for the | 
to bear and use arms as the eleventh and the 
of the eleven points presented at first to Lord I 
and then repeated in the note given to Mr. Sloco 
correspondent of the Daily Herald wh: visited | 
in the summer of 1930 while salt satyagraha 
going on rigorously. Later, on the 14th January 1 
when France fell in the Second World War, ' 
Gandhi said there was no alternative to com 
non-violence, hé was asked as on the previous « 
sions aš to how he could make such an outi 
demand, after having failed in the Bombay se 
in 1934, to replace the words “Peaceful and Ix 
mate Means” by the words “Truth and Non-Viole! 


On all these occasions Gandhi admitted, * 
— on the subject of the police formi 
part of the day-to-day administration in 5 
Governments, that he had reconciled himself ta 
practice of a certain measure of force in the 
vinces, while he owned that he was not as yet 
position to determine his attitude on the que 
of the military in the Central Government. Fi: 
when France fell—France with her best ol 
and best equipped land forces he lost all faith ir 
power of arms at any time or ef way | 










lerefore proposed complete os Sahl the 
ly means of escape from the brutalitisé of the 
sent day world. 


NEED OF PEACE ARMY 


f 
- It had been from the very beginning Gandhi's 
nan and faith that there should be a Feace Army 
'omposed of men of faith and character 
l rpose themselves between two militant 
TC ups array ayed in battle against each other. That 
lis was not an altogether fantastic plan or view was 
nà de clear during Gandhiji’s own life-time by an 
incident occurred in the Punjab. Two families 
EY. ‘to each other came from words to 
PN. course of one of those unusual outbreaks 
hat occur between even such groups. When the 
mpo of the quarrel reached a high piich, a young 
irl of twelve seeing that it was. her parents and 
ineles, her cousins and cater-cousins thet were about 
ES trike one another, jumped in between the warring 
—— fell a victim by accident to one of those 
not certainly meant for her. When this 
soul had sacrificed herself, the elders 
^coverec inc and were restored to thelr senses. 
rhe Spectacle of such a voluntary and unselfish 
rifice helped to restore wisdom and balance to the 
eligerent parties. Events of such disinterested sac- 
1 e are not altogether rare in their occurrence, and 
ve may well hope for the effective part which a 
eace Army may be calculated to play in subduing 
iolence as a means of war. 
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cm we seek to realign the. foundations of. 
it behoves us first to look into the causes that. 
n perally disturb them. Most recent. wars have 
* sen from the operation of greed urging people to 
ek the benefits of trade or territory. ‘Greed’ it 
s said is the essence of capitalism. When one 
ntertains ambition or greed he is overpowered by a 
ense of fear that his aims and ambitions may not 
je fulf led. Anger follows fear and both these 
titute the obverse and the reverse of the coin of 
reed. So’.often do we gain our ends but the very 
rocesses of the gain carry with them the conclusion 
aat the end gained by any and every means leads 
sh sources of dispute, degradation and disunity. 
ng granted, therefore, that the end as actually 
eved always partakes of the nature of the means 
| ployed. indifference towards the means employed 
poet always been justified by the end that is 
tta itain d. Every one was holding aloft the truth that 
ustice and liberty would be the end of all wars— 
d notably in this century. of the first World War, 
t the means employed having fallen short of the 
| produced a treaty like that of Versailles and a 
nd evils that came in its train. "Therefore, if 
Beran foundations of peace should be abiding, it 
! jud be wrong to deviate from the Gandhian 
ip proach which attaches equal weight to ends as well 
means. Mahatmaji’s teachings reached their full 
| eight during the sittings of the first Asian Confer- 
* in the month of March 1947, in Purana Quilla 
Delhi. 
In the month of April delegates from Egypt and 
t, Arab and Jewish delegates approached him. 
He asked the Tibetans to revive the immortal 
nessage of the Buddha. He sympathized with the 
rabs but asked them to treat the Jews with lo 









as they claimed it to be. It had to | 
rab not. throueh the intervention of the Tmverialist 
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pm —— that whatever was gained by pe as 
was likely to perish by the sword. Nothing permanis. ; 
ent could be built by force. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


When Gandhi preached non-co-operation, pasna 


resistance and civil disobedience, people jumped with 
joy that at last a weapon was being forged wit 
which to win Swaraj. There was an element oi — 


excitement, a stimulus to effort and sacrifice when a - 





formula was uttered, but people did not understand à 


the meaning of the ‘adjective (civil) in their joy at 
Everyone was happy — 
over non-co-operation, passive resistance and civil 


the substantive (disobedience). 


Gisobedience, but what civil disobedience implied they 
could not readily follow. It took time to realize that 
civil meant respectful to the limit of being non- 
violent, non-violent meant nothing negative, but 
something positive, aggressive, something reatly 
loving. It was the Jallianwala-Bagh massacre in 
which the blood of Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs flowed 
together that marked the beginning of India's non- 
violent fight for freedom—and this so strikingly that 
from the year 1919, the days between the 6th April 
and 13th April were observed as the National Week, 
which was done by fasting and prayer both on the 
opening and the closing day and by devoting the 
week to an intensive programme of constructive 
endeavour. This included corporate scavenging, 
service of the untouchability, communal unity and 
mass spinning. Referring to it in the course of his 
post-prayer speech on the 5th April, Gandhi repea- 
tedly marked that the spinning wheel with all that it 
stood for was the only royal road to the deliverance 
of the country as well as to the realization of the 
peace in the heart. 

He described how it had brought spir itual solace 
to several friends when every other method had 
failed them. He prophesied that if they continued 
to fight amongst themselves, the golden apple of, 
Independence would slip from their hands. If Pakis- 
tan meant a land only for the Muslims, it would be 
a land gowing with poison, The India of his dreams 
was a land watered by rivers of love, he claimed that 
he knew the secret of the alchemy that could turn 
even poison into nectar. For this purpose, however, 
an active reagent was required namoly non-violence 


which means love, and which forms the only found- 


ation of peace never-failing and everlasting. 


Individual And The State 


(Continued From Page 30) 


that centralised State enterprise and management is 
socialism. 


I believe that if the private sector is freed from 
its present handicaps and uncertainties, it can cer- 
tainly go a long way in securing a prosperous and 
sound economy for the country. In India it has 
always been the tradition of the well-to-do classes to 
undertake pioneering work in social, 
economic fields. The State in India has taken over 
these functions. and the job is very badly done. I will 
not seriously suggest a return to complete laissez faire 


in economic matters. The State has to exercise gene- 
ral control over the economie activities of the coun- 





try to prevent undesirable trends, to provide essen- 
tial services within society's capacity to bear them 


and to protect the underprivileged. But the policy 
that is being pursued by the State should be more 
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A Suspense-Mystery 


EORGE phoned from the 
school, “I’m coming home for 
lunch, Molly", 

"Don't tell me you got 
fired, darling," I said. 

Hc laughed, “The Board 
of Education can't fire you just 
like that. I induced another 
teacher to take a study class in 
ey place, If I hurry, I can spend twenty minutes at 

home,” 
" "What's wrong ?” 
"Nothing is wrong," he said. “I have just had 
a Marvellous inspiration. Be seeing you." 
George wouldn’t have gotten anywhere as an 
actor. He was definitely worried about something, 
"and he couldn't make his voice sound otherwise. 
I was standing at the living-room window when 
-George pulled up in his car. On the sidewalk he 
rushed back his unruly hair, lit his Pipe and tried 
© appear nonchalant as he  sauntered up to the 
,^orch. But, even at that distance, his honest gray 
yes gave him away. I had never before seen 
aeorge afraid, because there had been nothing to 
ve afraid of. Now his fear was Startling, ` 
^ He kissed me and looked surprised at the lunch 
‘pread on the table. “What’s this ? I've already 
eaten.” ? 
“You said you were coming home for lunch.” 
“Did I?" He lit his pipe again, although it 





BY BRUNO FISCHER 


did not need lightin , and I i 
shaking a little S saw that his "hand way 


I started to feel cold then, because George had 
always been as Steady asa r 


3 Ock. He was a 
loose-jointed man who was made for tweeds and a 


pipe; and between his wife and home and teaching 
high school kids mathematies he was placidly content. 


Up to now, nothing had ever greatly disturbed him. 


"Molly," he said, “why don't you visit m 
mother in Virginia ? She's "d lonely,” 7 


I frowned. “And leave you alone ? Why don’t 
you invite her here ?” | 


"She's ailing. Look, sweetheart, Y u- can 
make a sleeper at six o'clock. a = pa 
with the things you need right away, I'l send your 
trunk out tomorrow.” nor us 

He wasn't looking at me as he spoke and he 
was trying hard to sound casual I touched his 
arm. 





"George, why do you want to get rid of me ?? 
He assured me that he would miss me very 
much, but that his mother needed me, He was lying, 
of course, and George had always hated lies, Even 
if I hadn't known that his mother didn't parti- 
cularly like me because I was the former wife of 





T 





"Webster Cook, his quietly desperate manner made 
me suspicious. à 

. I said: “Anyway, I refuse to be bundled off 
like that. We have all night to talk it over." 
“But tonight may be too—" He checked him- 


“Oh, all right," he said, He looked at me 2 
time and his shoulders were tired. Then he 
"kissed me fiercely and went .out. | 

i ~ From the porch I watched his car turn the 
corner. Had he been about to say : “Tonight may 
E" too late ?" Too late for what ? 


3 P 
self. 
— “Too what ?" I asked. 
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< And all of a sudden I knew, or thought I knew. 
“It could be Webster Cook, though it wasn't yet time. 
~. I was restless for the rest of that. afternoon, 
-especially when, an hour later, I noticed the man 
across the street. pec 2 3 | 

George and I lived in a cosy cottage in the 
‘suburban section of the city, and in that neat quiet 
street any stranger was conspicuous. The first time 


of the house across the Street, He appeared to be 
waiting for some : ater | 
-in front of my cottage, indolently strolling past. 














‘him from behind the living-room curtain. He was 
never in the same place, but he was always In the 
street, with my cottage apparently his focal point. 
His suit was too tight over his broad, squat body, 
. and the cigar in his fleshy mouth was ragged and 
| Cead. 2 | 

k _ After a while I went into the bedroom and took 
George's gun out of a dresser drawer. George had 
bought it when he had taught evenings at West 
Side High. He had to walk home late through a 
tough neighbourhood. After a couple of teachers 
"had been attacked and robbed, I had persuaded him 
to carry à He had given in to me, but had 
bought the smallest gun he could find so that it 
‘would not be much weight in his pocket. A toy, he 














‘The tiny Colt .25 caliber pistol didn't look like 
. more than a toy. It had hardly any barrel and was 
only a trifle more than four inches long and weighed 
only thirteen ounces. George had joked about it, 
but both of us had had fun practising with it in the 
pack yard. I became much better with it than ñe, 
and George used to wisecrack about me becoming 


| r : otten in the drawer. 
—  —- J loaded the pistol. When I slid the magazine 


. in, I suddenly realized what I was doing and started 
to tremble all over. I went into the living room 
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apartment to question Webster. It seemed that 
Arnie Lehm, the racketeer, had just been murdered, 
and the police were interested in what Webster 
_ knew about it. That was the first I had suspected 
that Webster's profession might be more than the 
. practice of criminal law. Bi 

Lieutenant Bolland left the squat man and 
started up the walk toward the cottage. He was a 
s — man with a ramrod back and°a granite 





| I glanced - down at the gun. in my hand and 
had a moment of panie. I was wearing a beige co- 
vert suit with broad patch pockets, and I dropped 
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=~ Every few minutes after that I peeked out at 


the tiny pistol into the righthand pocket. It 
snugly. I went to the door. 

Lieutenant Bolland removed his hat. 
afternoon, Mrs. Hubbard,” he said. The last tim 
I had admitted him into my house, five years 
he had said : “Good ev g, Mrs. Cook,” 

I led him into the living room and offered hin 
a drink. He shook his head and stood looking 4 
me. Then he said : “Webster Cook:is back 1 
town." MCA dio UM 
“Oh,” I said, and sat down. I had been right 
Why else would George try to get me out of town— —- 
Then I said : “It isn't time yet.” i | 

"He was paroled. He showed up in town this 
morning.” | E 

I said : "Is that man outside a detective ?" — | 

Lieutenant Bolland nodded. "Your  husbanc | 
phoned me. He's worried. Frankly, so am rs | 

"That's ridiculous,” I protested. ^ '"Webste»w 
wouldn't harm me." : 

“He came pretty close to it once." The lieus 
tenant ran his fingers over the sweatband of 
hat. “How long were you married to Cook ?" 

"Seven months.” ; | | 

I had married Webster when I was too yous 
though I suppose that wouldn’t have made an 
difference. He was very handsome, very suave, Ver 
generous, and he was a highly successful crimini 
lawyer. I think that I never really loved him, cei 
tainly not the way I later loved George; but he ha 
always been kind and had kept his business strict, 
out of his home. | 

When Arnie Lehm was murdered and Webste 
was questioned about it, I had had my first doubts 
But Webster was glib. He explained that a crim) 
nal lawyer’s job was to defend criminals, and Arni 
Lehm, the racketeer, had simply been a client. Th 
ethics had been.too involved for me to bother m 
head over them. $ p. 

“And you never suspected 2?" Lieutenant Bo - 
land asked. — | 

. *Not until he was arrested and then sent 
jail for jury fixing. That was when I learned thay 
he head really been Arnie Lehm’s righthand me 
after all.” . = ‘ 

“And had Lehm rubbed out so that he cc 
take over the various rackets,” Bolland observe 
dryly. “Of course we couldn't prove that, but Y 
had the gunsel cold who did the job. I doubt if Coc 
cared what happened to the  gunsel, but he Wem 
afraid that the gunsel would implicate if 
failed to get him off. Thats why Cook — J 
head. He attempted to bribe a juror and we & 
En where we wanted him. Then you ran out 

mi 9 
“I divorced him because I found out what 
really was." 

“You did the right thing, Mrs. Hubbard. H 
your husband didn't think So, especially not wh 
you married George Hubbard, He tried to tear 
jail down. What got under his skin was that 
threw him over for a high school mathemat: 
teacher." 

“For a man a hundred times better than 
could ever be," I said. 

“Sure, But it made Cook wild, You only kn 
him seven months, Mrs. Hubbard. I've known t 
for years. Smooth as silk, but deadlier than 
Lehm himself. Webster Cook swore he'd get you 
soon as he got out, and now he’s out." 

I stood up. “Just words." 

"May be." He reached forward and tapped. 
gun in my pocket. “Yowre not as confident as 
soun 9 1 E 






























"T didn't know the man outside was a de oct 


He made me nervous." ev a 
"Is that it 2" For a long minute he studied 
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-gravely. "Webster Cook is a killer. On top of that, 
years in jail without a woman makes a man bitter 
against wife he left and who wasn’t waiting 
for him when he got out. Watch yourself.” 

“How T 
He shrugged. “That’s the worst of it, We 


CHAPTER-II 


HEN George returned from the 
school, he was once more his 
usual ‘placid self. He returned 
to his study to correct exami- 
nation papers. I went in after 
him and stood beside his desk. 

"Lieutenant Bolland was 
here,” I told him. 

George put down his pen- 
cil. “So you lior that Cook's back? I didn't want 
you to worry." 

"I'm not worried.” But my hand brushed the 
gun in my pocket. 

"After I lett you this noon, I realized that 
visiting my mother would be no solution," George 
said. “He could follow you wherever you went. As 
a matter of fact, you're safest right here. Whatever 
else Cook might be, he is shrewd and calculating. 
He knows that if harm comes fto you, the police will 
at once hold him: responsible, Lieutenant Bolland 
told me as I left school that he’s seen Cook and 
pointed that out to him.” 


“What did Webster say ?" 

“That he’d lost his head when he tried to 
strangle you, but that now he has nothing against 
you. I can understand that. After all, he must still 
be very fond of you.” 


I said nothing For nearly a year I had been 
Webster’s wife, but there had been a part of him 1 
had never known, He had been kind and generous 
to me, but to others he had been cruel and ruthiess. 
Arnie Lehm was not the only one he had murdered 
or caused to be murdered. 


George chuckled softly. “In fact, Webster Cook 
finds himself in a peculiar predicament. If anything 
should happen to you—if a car should run over you 
or something like that — the police would blame 
him. It’s in his interest to see that you are protect- 
ed in order to protect himself.” 


George, as a mathematician, added two and two 
and arrived at the proper and logical answer. But 
would Webster, after five hate-filled, jealous years in 
jail, be in a state of mind to add in the same way ? 

Evidently Lieutenant Bolland didn’t think so. 
He had come here to warn me, He had stationed a 
detective outside the house. He knew what Webster 
Cook really was, and during the trial and the 
divorce I had found out too. 

“Forget him, sweetheart,” George said and 
turned back to his papers, | 

The tiny pistol remained in my pocket, 

Immediately after supper George had to leave. 
"One of these dull parent-teacher meetings tonight," 
he said. “I'll try to get away early." 





T followed him to the door and kissed him hard 


: jokes did not strike me as being funny. Too ofter 








j 


can’t put Cook back into jail or throw him out o 
town. All we can do is warn you and keep 0 
eyes on him,” 3 

"Nothing will happen," I insisted. = 
“I hope "nt " Lieutenant Bolland said. 







and held him tightly to me. George ona 
in astonishment. 


“Your hands are cold, Molly And u’ 
trembling. Yowre not afraid = Cook ? I explai e 
to you that he can’t afford — Uu 


“Pm not afraid,” 1 Wed. “You'll be late if so 
don't hurry." d 
After George was gone, I occupied myself. by 
washing the dishes, Then they were out of the way 
and there was nothing to do. I tried to read and J 
couldn't, I listened to the radio; the comedian': 


al 









I got up to make sure that the squat detective w 
still outside. He always was, and that should E: 
made me feel better, but it didn't. UTER 


Webster loved me, I kept thinking. But that wa 
just it. Love can breed violent hate. ‘There was tha 
time I visited him in prison to tell him that I wa: 
going to divorce him and marry George. It had 
required two prison guards to pull him off me. For 
a week the marks of his fingers had been on my 
throat. And in the years that passed the bitterness 
had grown in him until it seemed there was nothing 
else inside of him. He had made no secret of it... 

“a 

I heard the back door open, It was almost te 1 
o'clock ; that would be George returning home. H 
had driven the car into the garage behind the house 
and was coming in the back way. | 


But I hadn't heard the car. 








I was seated at a window. I turned my head E 
saw the detective a motionless shadow in the dark 
street. His presence was reassuring. But why hadn't 
I heard the car? George's footsteps were cau 
from the kitchen. 


If it was George. 


I stood up. I took two steps toward the door 
and stopped. Webster Cook filled the doorway. 


For one breathless moment I scarcely recognized 
him. He was old now and no longer handsome. His 
shoulders. were bowed; his face was a death-like 
pallor. His eyes seemed to have receded deep in their 
sockets and they looked at me with bitter hunger. . 

Then he started toward me. E 

I moved backward until I knocked over a floor- 
lamp. It fell with a crash. I glanced down at the 
battered shade and the broken bulb, and all at once 


I remembered the detective outside. One window was 
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m a few inches from the bottom, I turned 
oward it. 
“Take it easy, Molly," Webster said softly. 
His hand was on my arm, not brutally, but 
rmly. His face grinned down at mine without 
lirth. It was only then that I thought 
f the gun; but it was in my right hand 
ocket, and he was holding my right arm. 
- “What do you want?" I demanded. , 
“Why, to visit the girl who was my 


vife, How are you, Molly" 


| 


His hand was. on my arm, not brutally, but firmly. 


- I wondered what he would do if I called out. 
"oo much time would pass before the detective could 
iet into the house. 

' “Why did you sneak in the back way?” I asked. 
Phe answer was obvious; I was sparring for time. 

He nodded toward the window. “Taylor would 
wobably have tried to stop me." 

“Taylor ?" 

“That headquarters detective outside. I know the 
rentleman. In the past I had a run-in with him 
ince or twice. I don't want to be interrupted.” 

How would he do it? Use a gun or knife? But 
ve held a brief-case in his left hand and his right 
land gripped my' arm. Strangling would be his way. 
Ile had tried it-once in prison, and here it would be 
he quiet method, without rousing the detective or the 
ieighbourhood. But for that too he would have to 
mt down the brief-case and release my arm in order 
o E his hands on me. Could I get out my gun 
n- time ? ! 


“You needn't be scared of me, Molly. I went a 
ittle wild when I lost you, but all that is over. All I 
want from you now is a small favour." 

He released my arm then. My hand dropped to 















His face grinned down at mine without mirth. 


my pocket, but I did not take out ihe gun. There 
was no menace in his attitude. He stepped away 
from me, turning his back, and walked across the 
room. For a long time he stood looking at. the 
plaster head of me which stood on the mantle above 
the fireplace. Tensely I watched his bowed back, 
holding myself rigid, waiting. 

“You returned everything to me when you 
divorced me,” he said. “The jewelry and the clothes 
and the money in the bank and the furniture. But 
you didn’t return this head.” 

A few months after our marriage, Webster had 
commissioned a well-known sculptor to .make the 
head. He had insisted on plaster, probably because 
it was considerably cheaper than bronze or marble. 
I had always thought it flattered me, but Webster, 
and later George, assured me that it did not. 

No, I hadn’t returned the head to him along with 
everything else. It was too much myself. I might 
have brokén it, but never let him have it, as. his 
personal possession, The'break between us had to be 
complete. 

I said: “I took nothing from you and wanted 
nothing, but you can’t have that head.” , 

He seemed not to hear me, Slowly, intimately, 


ove 


: he ran the fingers- -over the face, and I felt my flesh 
crawl, as if it were me he; was touching. 
“The police think.I'm out for trouble, but I’m 
not," he. said musingly. “Those were good months 
tog iether: AM I — is this memory of you.” 






P > gst y 

` He att en study d adi ‘of those sunken eyes. 
“I wonder if a court would agree, I paid for it.” 

^ “Then you'll compel ime; to. Gestroy the head 
before the matter goes to;C 

He started toward mes I tiitteriea again, but he 
did not come all the way to where I stood. There was 
a table*between us; he: “stopped there and opened his 
briefcase” 

. “I know you 're married to a school teacher, and 
teachers ‘aren’t paid much in this town," he said. “I 
paid the sculptor five hundred dollars to make that 
head: I’m willing to pay it again” 

He took money out of the briefcase and spread 
it on the table: “They were all twenty-dollar bills, and 
twenty-five of them covered half the table. 

' “No,” I said. 

Webster shrugged ane dipped into the briefcase 
again. Tantalizingly he -spread twenty-five more bills 
on the table, then looked up at me for his answer. 


In some ways Webster was a fool. He could not 
realize that I would, starve before accepting anything 
from him, and I was not starving. This was not a 
purchase; this was a bribe, He wanted that head so 
that he could still have part of me with him. 

"You haven't enough money to buy it," I said. 

Abruptly the mask. dropped. His eyes blazed 
with naked fury, and I saw the man who had callously 
murdered to have his way and who would murder 
again. 
`+ "Damn you, Molly "* he cried. 

Again he was coming toward me, both his arms 


CHAPTER- a 


.l was rising to my feet, slowly, 


- LMOST in my ears somebody 
grunted hollowly. I saw nobody. 
I continued along the front hedge 
^-of a house; when I reached the 
end of the hedge a dark, motion- 
less form lay on the grass. 
"Webster?" I whispered, 
I could not be sure. In the dark- 
ness the form was only a splotch 
on the grass. It could be Webster or any man, But 
whoever he was, he was hurt, 


I had taken only a single step toward the man 
when a second shape flew at me. A fist struck my 
face. My head seemed to lift from my body; nausea 
twisted me. I do not remember myself falling, but 
I was lying on the sidewalk, fighting to get up. A 
foot dug into my ribs, knocking me down again. 

I could not see the man who crouched over me, 
but I felt his hands fumble at me. A hand stopped 
at my suit pocket; he was lifting out my gun. 

He's going:to shoot me! I thought frantically. 


I twisted toward him, as if by looking at him I 
could stop the bullets. He was moving away from me 
toward where the motionless man lay. The brief-case 
was under his left arm; he must have snatched it 
up immediately after knocking me down. He raised 
his other arm and then I heard the shots. 


It couldn't be real. I lay on the sidewalk, my 
head lifted groggily, and watched him shoot the 
unconscious man with:my gun. For an eternity, it 
seemed the shots-went’on and on, though it could not 
have been more than. a few seconds at the most. Then 
the man's dark back was in flight toward the rear 
of the house.  . 





... Somebody in one of the adjoining houses shouted, 
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away for a moment, and he had — 
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sins and I knew that: this time hes would 
stop until he reached me, ` Be 3 

Somehow the little pistol was in my han * 
Webster was no longer in motion. He looked a 
eun and then at the window at my back, 
which the unsuspecting detective stood guard, - 


“All right, Molly," he said heavily. That bi 
plaster is mine. I tried to do the right thing a 
give you money for it, Now Ill get it in 
way." 


He went out through the front door. 

With an effort I keot my legs from 
Groping to draw breath into my constricted 
saw that the thousand dollars was still on. the t al 
He had either forgotten it, or had deliberately left 
there to induce me to change my mind. 7 4 


Shaking with anger,-I stuffed the money i 
into the briefcase ~and-ran out of the — 
epe d. would go with me to return the r 
Webster. ^ ; 


But the dateci was ‘not outside. Possibly: E 
was following Webster. I hurried up the street. - 

I went one block and then saw Webster's stoope 
back moving slowly along. For .a- M — E 
hesitated. It was late now and this:suburban s 
was always deserted. Then I put my hand over | 
gun in my pocket and hurried. on, . Sa 


Suddenly I no longer saw him. I had 
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couldn't have turned the corner because he. had n 
yet reached it. The houses were far apart here à 
there were lawns and gardens and driveways bet rel oe: 
them. He could have stepped between two house 
Perhaps he had seen me coming and was waiting... 


agonizingly, 
found it odd that I myself had uttered little 
There had been no time, 


In the house somebody yelled: “I tell you. he 
were shots; phone the police!” , — . A 


Lights went on. The glow — trouha 
window touched the man lying in the grass. He 
on his side and his face was durned ‘Sowa SE 
dead face. 


I cried out then. He was Webster Cook. 


All at once I was more afraid than when Webste: 
had faced me alive in my home. Even now I canne o 
quite explain 1t. I$ was not fear of police or ews 
papers or scandal. My mind was not clear enoug 
for anything so definite. It was that terrible, li 
possessing fear of murder as such. It was the ins 
tinctive urge to flee from a horror so overwhelm ing 
that it couldn’t be faced. "n 


People were talking and cars were rushing alon 
the street, but the heart of the tumult was weirdl 
distant. I awoke and looked around. With a shoc 
I realized that I had walked more than a bloc 
without having been aware of it. The murder wa 
behind me. E 


I walked on. Two men passed ind hooted at. e 
thinking I was drunk. I must have looked drunk 
certainly I walked as if I were. ^u 


I don't know how much time passed. It must nave 
been a good deal, because suddenly I found mysel 
at my sister Ellen's house, and she lived SR mile. 
from me. I rang the bell. There was ans Wwe 
the door was locked. Ellen and her. husband. mu 
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e out. They would be - soon, I sank down on ——— before fleeing by shooting Cook, who 
ch. was unable to harm him, and then left your gun > 


e por 

— I slept. 
4 . Somebody shook me. I moaned and muttered: 
'Ellen? Where were you, Ellen?" 
“It's George. Good lord, you know Ellen and the 
ids went to the country." 
E 5 opened my eyes. It was stil night, but there 
vas a street — not far off and I could see George's 
ace anxiously peering down at me. 
. I laughed crazily. "I completely forgot that Ellen 
vas away.” | 
. I rose to my feet, George put his arm about my 
waist and I leaned heavily against him, His fingers 
)uched my cheek and I winced. 
Ee “Molly, what happened to your face?” 
= “Oh, that?" I said thickly. "I was walking along 
md fell over something or. other and —” 
- “Molly, you needn’t lie. Mr, Stockton says that 
t will be &ll right." 
— I turned my head and for the first time noticed 
obert Stockton standing there in his short, plump, 
middle-aged dignity. He had been a close friend of 
ly father’s. He was a lawyer, but not the kind of 
awyer Webster Cook had been. The criminals he 
lefended were all respectable people: 
— “The police know all about it Mr. Stockton 
m 1 gravely. | 
“Know what?" 
' "That you shot and killed Cook." 
- George's arm about my walst tightened protec- 
ivély. I fingered the numb bruise on my cheek and 

ntarily closed my eyes. 

“Tt didn't do it,” I sald, “Webster was killed by a 

oom who was after & thousand dollars in his brief- 


Mr. Stockton blinked at me. He looked very 
irpried at my words. "How did he get George's 


SR took it from me." 

They waited for me to go on. Resting in the 
| robe of George’s arm, I told them everything that 
nad i happened since Webster Cook had entered the 




































| pm I finished, there was a silence. I looked 
rom one face to the other and my heart sank. 
Neither my husband nor my lawyer believed me. 

. . George held me closer to him. 

“Molly, you didn't commit any crime in shooting 
Webster Cook—not even legally. It was justifiable 
Isn’t that right, Mr. Stockton?” 


|: E "Under the circumstances, certainly, Molly, I 
ay jreciate that you are frightened and upset, but 
assure you that in this case the truth is the best 


t “But Ive told you the truth,” I said. 

Mr. Stockton sighed. “That brief-case, with 
"x actly a thousand dollars in it, was found next to 
body. A thief would have made sure tg take 


— "But he did, It was under his left arm when 
e shot Webster. Then he ran—” I stopped. “He 
st have returned and dropped it near Webster's 


E “You said you didn’t see him return.” 
E "I didn’t, but he could have, later.” 


— Mr. Stockton clucked his tongue. "Let me try to 

ow you, Molly. Cook was unconscious or per- 
ps already dead. The thief had knocked you down 
taken the gun from you, as well às the brief- 
ase. All he had to do was to flee with the money. Yet, 
Ci to you, he dropped the brief-case next 

Cook after having gone to all that trouble to get 
Furthermore, he deliberately roused the neig- 


there with the brief-case. I am afraid, my dear, 
that the police would not take you seriously. » 


"That's the way it happened," qo, estet Pi 

“There is one more glaring flaw,” Mr. Stócktoh 
went on. "I've known Webster Cook. fot years. I 
cannot imagine him making the ex ‘avagant senti- 
mental gesture of offering you one tl \otisand dollars 
for a plaster head. The prosecutor tear that tío 
bits. And then, of course, the b of the 
brief-case picked up ànd then discarded with the 
money intact—no, Molly, it won't d6,” - — ae 


I closed my eyes. Could I be sure what really had 
happened? It had been very much like a nightmare, 
and can you remember the exact details of a night- 
mare later? 

Again I touched my cheek. At any rate, there 
was no doubt about the bruise. 

"Look at this,’ I said. “Certainly you can't 
deny I was struck.” 

Mr. Stockton shrugged. “Wasn’t it Webster Cook 
who struck you? Believe me, Molly, the truth is 
best, Wasn’t what happened something like this? You 
were afraid of Cook. You carried your husband’s 
gun with you. That was legitimate; you were en- 
titled to protect yourself. Cook met you on the street. 
He struck you with his fist. He was going to kill you, 
or you thought he was. You shot in self-defence, I 
can promise you that the district attorney will not 
even ask for an indictment." 

“It wasn't that way at all,” I insisted. “Webster 
was in my house and—” 


“Don’t say that again!” Mr. Stockton cut in 
sharply. “What you're implying is that after Cook 
left your house, you followed him and shot him. That's 
the worst thing you can tell the police." 

My voice was faint as I said: “So that's what 
you believe— that I followed Webster from the house 
in order to shoot him?" 


Neither of them had an immediate answer. We 
stood there in the darkness of my sister Ellen's porch, 
and George's eyes were sick, looking down at me. I 
slid out of the crook of his arm. 

“Molly!” George cried. “What matters is what 
the police will think if you tell them the same story 
you told us. I got there only a few minutes after the 
police did. I was driving home when I saw the crowd. 
Lieutenant Bolland was standing there with my gun 
in a handkerchief. He asked me if it was mine. I 
said I had one that looked somewhat like it. Then he 
smiled and told me not to worry. So we see, he's 
on your side.” 


“The idea is to keep him there,” stockton ‘said. 
“We have one lucky break. Taylor, the detective 
who was guarding your house, didn’t see Cook enter 
because Cook came in through the back door, And 
he didn’t see Cook and then you leave because he 
had gone around the corner to the drugstore for a 
cup of coffee. By the time Taylor returned to the 
front of your house, he heard the shots in the 
other block. Taylor is in pléfity of hot water for 
leaving his post, but it’s a lucky break for us.” 

Dully I said: “I told you what happened.” 


“Molly, be reasonable,” George pleaded, “Mr. 
Stockton knows best. You act as if we were trying 
to trap you into a confession.” 


That was it—my husband and my lawyer trying 
to persuade me into confessing a crime I didn’t com- 
mit. The story they wanted me to tell might be best 
for my personal security, but I would be saying that 
I had shot and killed a man, and that wasn’t true. 
I hadn't the blood of my former husband on my 
hands. They couldn’t make me say that I had. 


"ie 
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 CHAPTER-IV 


T was noon when I awoke in 
Ellen's house. I had never in my 
life suffered from a hangover, but 
I suppose that people who do, feel 
the way I did then. 
“George.?” I called. 

He did not answer. [ told myself 
that probably he had gone out for 
food, 


A shower cleared my head somewhat, but the 
heavinéss remained in my limbs. And my face ached. 
When I lóókéd at myself in a mirror, I saw that the 
place where the murderer had struck me was hideously 
discoloured, No amount of powder could completely 
cover it. 

I dresséd and went downstairs. Footsteps sound- 
ed on the porch. Georgé was coming back. 

But the round little figure that stepped into the 
foyer belonged to Mr. Stockton. He lifted his solemn 
eyes to té coming down the stairs and did not greet 


me. : 
“Where’s George?" I asked. 
“The damn fool!” he said. "He's a bigger idiot 
than you are. Read this" He took a folded news- 
paper from under his arm. 


My eyes lifted to the glaring headlines 
” ` RACKETEER LAWYER MURDERED; 
EX-WIFE'S HUSBAND CONFESSES _ 
“Read the story," Mr. Stockton said grimly. I 
read: 








Webster Cook, the lawyer who took over the 
leadership of the notorious Arnie Lehm gang five 
years ago was murdered on Elm Road last night. 
His body was riddled by four. 25 caliber bullets. 


Before dawn, this morning, George Hubbard, 
mathematics teacher at Washington High Schocl, 
who had married the former Molly Cook after her 
divorce, walked into Central Police Headquarters 

. and confessed to the shooting. 


"No!" I said. “This is madness. George had no- 
thing to do with it”. 

Mr. Stockton gave a savage grunt. 

There was more, columns and columns of type 
rehashing old history, but I had read enough. 

"Why did he do it?" I said. "Neither of us shot 
Webster." 

“Sentimental heroics!” Mr. Stockton snorted. 
“Taking the rap for his wife and all that nonsense.” 

"It's your fault,” I said. “You persuaded George 
that I was lying.” 


“Your story was even crazier than George’s, His 
might do if there had been a gun found in Cook's 
pocket, but there was none. There are other loose 
ends. My God, if you had to shoot Cook, why didn't 
you do it in your own home? That would have made 
everything simple-open-and-shut-defence." 


I opened my mouth once more to utter a denial, 
but what was the use? I was tired of repeating the 
truth when it made no impression. Listlessly I started 
toward the door. 

. Mr. Stockton caught my arm. “Where are you 
going?” | 

. “Where I should have gone last night—to the 
police." 

"Listen to me, Molly,” he said. “Your father was 
the closest friend I ever had. I'm not going to let you 
make it worse than it already is. By telling conflicting 
stories, both of them absolutely crazy, you'll only 
convince the police that you're trying to cover up 
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each other. In other words, that there's somethin 
to hide. Let it ride the way it is.” AIN 

"And let George take the blame for the murder 

“It'll make it easier for both of you. George ha 
everybody’s sympathy, including the police and th 
newspapers. He’s a hero for ha saved his wife. I 
a tow minutes he will be free and that will be the en 
of ” = 

“And if I tell the truth?” A 

"Then George's difficulties will only begin, B elieve 
me, Molly, you can help George most by corroborat- 
ing his story.” | OC 

I was too tired to argue any more. Mr. Stockton 
was a lawyer and he ought-to-know what was best. Al 
that mattered now was George. X 

“All right, I muttered, ~~ . x 

+ E o — 

Lieutenant Bolland greeted Mr, Stockton and 
with his usual cordiality. He pulled up a chair for me 
and offered me a cigarette and all the time his gaze 
remained fixed on the bruise on my cheek, The sight 
of it seemed to disappoint him, vo "P 

"We've been looking for you, Mrs. Hubbard,” he 
said amiably. “The law. does not approve of key 
murder witnesses vanishing.” acm O 

"She lost touch with her husband after Cook was 
shot,” Mr. Stockton answered for me. “Natur lly 
she was greatly disturbed. She spent the night in her 
sister’s house. This morning she came to me, and o 
course I brought her to you.” 2 - 

Bolland seated himself behind his désk and s 
carelessly: “Tell us exactly what Happened last night, 
Mrs. Hubbard.” | E 

For the first time I noticed that a male ste 
pher was seated inconspicuously in the room, 
cleared my throat and began. ON 

.Last night I left my house to walk to Me 
Avenue to buy a magazine, Webster Cook stepped out 
from behind a hedge. He grabbed my arm. I struggled 
and he struck me across the cheek." E NES 

"Did you cry out?" 

“I can't say. The blow stunned me. I fel 
knees, Then suddenly there was my husband G 
Webster Cook was backing away from him, and je 
did so he stuck his hand in his pocket" c 


"It was dàrk, wasn't it?" i 
“There was a light across the street.” A 
“Oh, yes,” he said. “Go on, please.” LX 


X^ 


. “I heard shots, Webster fell and then I saw th 
gun drop from George's hand. He said ‘It'll be a 
right, Molly. Go home.’ I was still dazed from t 
blow. Istarted home, then could not face being alon 
I went to my sister’s. When I got there, I remember- 
ed that she was away, but I had the key. I stayed 
there overnight." 2 

I sank back in the chair, as exhausted as if 
had run a long distance. Mr. Stockton gave me at 
approving smile. id 

Lieutenant Bolland said casually: "Do you always 
leave your house with all the lights on?" p. 

"I intended to come back right away." Le 

"And do you always leave the front door open? | 
don't mean unlocked. I mean wide open." ay 

Almost imperceptibly Mr. Stockton stiffened in 
his chair. I took time to draw my breath. I had rush-« 
ed out after Webster, in my haste forgetting to close 
the door after me. A 

"My husband always scolds me for being careless,” 
I said, forcing a smile. 

he didn’t have? 
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‘Why would Cook reach for a | 
"I don't know what he reached for. Isaid he put 
his hand in his pocket." e o 
"While he was facing your irate husband ?" Bo - 
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be said dryly. “I'd think he'd want to keep both his 
1a. ds free.” | 


- Mr. Stockton came to my rescue. "Perhaps Cook's 
land merely swung toward his pocket. Hubbard 
EN that Cook was a killer. He hadn't time to make 
ue. He had every justification for shooting." 


- Not a muscle moved in the lieutenant’s granite 
ace. "Except that it didn't happen that way at all. 
"rst Hubbard knocked Cook out with the gun. Then 
hile Cook lay unconscious in the grass, he delibe- 
Hg and cold-bloodedly pumped four- bullets into 


— The office was suddenly very still. I turned toward 
“ir. Stockton. He gave an impression of shrivelling in 
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what was developing. Evidently he had already 
decided to plead self-defence, but he wanted time for 
you and him to agree to a story. That’s why he didn't 
give himself up till hours later." 


"How do you explain the bruise on her cheek?" 
Mr. Stockton said weakly. 

Bolland dismissed it with a wave of his hand, *Her 
husband could have done it to make the story more 
convincing." | 


Istood up. Heavily I went to the desk and put 










“My husband didn't tell the truth. He had an absurd idea he was protecting me.” 


lis chair. Last night.I had told him and George 
hat the murderer had shot down into Webster’s mo- 
ionless body. But because they hadn't believed my 
tory, they hadn’t believed that part of it. 


“I'll tell you what really happened, Mrs. Hubbard,” 
Jolland said. “You left your house in a great hurry, 
jut not before Cook was shot. It was after. You 
weard the tumult in the next block and went to see 
vhat it was about. A mob had already gathered 
ind your husband was inconspicuous in it. He told you 
1¢ had shot Cook and you left with him. A few minutes 
"er he returned to the scene of the crime to see 


my hands on it. “Molly!” Mr. Stockton warned, and 
then sighed. He couldn't stop me now. Nothing 
could. 

“My husband didn’t tell the truth,’ I said. “He 
had an absurd idea he was protecting me. A thief 
murdered Webster Cook.” 


I told the lieutenant the rest of it. He interrupted 
once. “Cook was willing to shell out a thousand dol- 
lars for a plaster head?” 

"He was more than willing,” I said. “He was 


anxious.” 
“Cook didn’t come out of jail a rich man. He was 
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a broke. A thousand dollars would be every cent he could 
[ raise.” vC 


"I don't know about that," I told him stiffly. *Do 
you want to hear the truth?" 

"Go on, Mrs. Hubbard." 
. When I finished, he looked past me at Mr. 
Stockton. 

"I'm surprised, Stockton, that a lawyer of your 
ability couldn't advise either of them better." 


Mr. Stockton protested: “But I had nothing to do 
with " 


"I believe you. You'd have made up a better 
yarn and made them stick to the same one." 


I had to hold on to the edge of the desk to keep | 
myself erect, I said desperately: *But I had the gun. 


You knew that." 


"Uh-huh. Yesterday afternoon. Cook was shot 
hours later, after you had plenty of timé to give it to 
your husband. My own idea is that Cook was headed 
for your house. Your husband saw him from his car, 
He drove a distance further and waited for him behind 


CBAPTER-V 


T was some minutés after I 
entered my cottage before I 
realized that it had been searched 
by the police. They had gone 
through the motions of replacing 
everything, but my housewife’s eye 
could tell the difference. I could 
: not imagine what they had been 

i looking for; probably it was 
0 search the home of a murder suspect. 

In the living room I lit a cigarette with weary 
hopelessness. The only way to save George was to 
find the real murderer, but he ‘had been a mere 
shadow, a figment of a nightmare. I had seen him 
and yet not seen him. He might be young or old, 
tall or short, anybody or anything. 


My eyes fell on the plaster head of myself on the 
mantel. Webster had brought the thousand dollars 
to buy the head from me. The murderer must have 
known that Webster had the money in the brief-case 
and had lain in wait for him behind the hedge. Then 
he had seen me come along with the brief-case. 


Yet he hadn’t taken the money after going to the 
trouble of knocking me down and snatching up the 
brief-case. Wait! That meant that he hadn’t been 
after the money. He had expected to find something 
else in the brief-case—something so valuable that a 
thousand dollars in cash had been of no importance. 

Webster had come for the head. Could that have 
been it? Nonsense! In the art market, the head 


was much less valuable than the money, and it 
certainly couldn’t have fit into the brief-case. What, 
then ? ! 


— My legs took me closer to the fireplace mantel. 























the hedge and knocked him out and then shot hit n. 
. “Wait!” I said. “Fingerprints on the gun.” : » e: 
Bolland shook his head. “It was wiped clean. Yi 
didn't see this thief who murdered for a thous: » 


dollars and then left the money behind, stop to wi 


the gun?" 3 
"No," I said. “He didn’t even drop the gun or th 
brief-case, He ran with them.” — 


a 


“Yet they were there. I respect a woman wi 
tries to save hér husband, but you're not up to it, Mr 
Hubbard. Neither of your two stories nor “you 
husband's stands up, Look, for . instance, at t 1 
terrific coincidence. You happened to leave you 
house during those five minutes or less when Detectivi 
Taylor was drinking coffee. Your husband cam 
along at the precise moment when Cook supposedi, 
accosted you. I realize that those are two dif reni 
stories, but there are so many it is hard to keep t ick. 

So there it was, Neither the truth I told noi 
the lle George told was believed. And George 
because of his lie, was a murderer in the eyes of the 
law, and there was nothing I could do about no 


Suddénly I stopped moving, and my breathing stop Jed 
too. There were drapes over the doorway leading | nte 
George’s study—and the drapes had stirred. Some. 
body was standing behind the drapes, watching i 1e ! 


Careful ! I warned myself. Walk into the hall a 
if you suspected nothing. Once in the hall, you ca 
run out into the street and be safe. "6 | 

Deliberately I turned my back to the drapes 
forced myself to take the time to crush out my ciga 
rette in an ashtray. Outside I heard a čar pass am 
children calling to one another, but in the house itself 


the silence was intense. I started toward the hall | 


The living-room carpet must have muffled hi s 
footsteps, for I did not hear him until he was right 
behind me. An arm whipped about me; a Qu y h 
hand closed over my mouth. I tried to struggle, but 
he was enormously strong. Keeping his: hand ,C ver 
my mouth, he turned me around to face him. ! T 














p 
a 
J 

^, 


He was a very big man with tremendous shouldei i 
and a fleshy, unshaven face. His eyes, glittering dov 
at me, were small and mean. 


“Take it easy, sister,” he said. “One peep out 
you and I’ll break your neck.” 


— 
P 





He removed his hand from my mouth then, bt 
kept his arm about my neck. 

"What do you want?" I said hoarsely. . 

“You know. Where is it?” AA 
“You mean the thousand dollars? The alice 
have it.” E 
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i His mouth twisted in annoyance. "Don't be 
nny, sister. You know what I mean. Cook came 
m and he couldn't afford to start a row. 
it you knew sooner or later he'd be back 
X get it, so you had your husband shoot him 
| T looked up at him. “Then you're not 
e one wh murdered Webster Cook?" 


L «Don't make me laugh. You know all 
md who rubbed him out. Maybe you did it 
urself. You followed Cook out of the house 

gave it to him, and your husband is tak- 
'the rap so he can cop a self-defence plea." 
s arm tightened about my neck. "I repeat, 
rere is it? Do T have to get tough, sister?” 


-1 eouldn't breathe. It was not only the 
assure of the arm. My nerves and body 
uldn't stand much more. I remember start- 
to slump. Then a gray mist formed in 
y brain, turning back and filling all of me 
til consciousness was gone. 











r of Webster and the imprisonment of 
sorge, had beer part of the same dream. 
Then I felt the pain in my arm and the 
ughness of the carpet under me, and 
ew that it had all happened and that I was 
ing on the living-room floor. I raised my 
id a little and could see the night against 
| pde I had been unconscious for 
\ hours. 

‘I stumbled up to my feet and groped my 

to the wall switch. Light poured down 

to the room. I turned and saw that the 
ig man was still with me. 

~ He was on his back only a few feet from 
ere I had lain. His eyes were open, staring 
> at the ceiling, and the handle of a big 


protruded from his heart. 
~ I could not cry out. I lacked the strength, Even 


ting my gaze from this hideously dead man 

ed taxing. 
“The room had changed since I had fainted. 
hoever had killed the big man had also searched 
ie place. The drapes had been yanked aside, and 
| where I stood.I could see into the shadowy study. 
skirted around the dead man and turned on the 
dy light. The room was a shambles. 


- But I had nothing of value. They had the wrong 

tion of what Webster had come here for. Like 

yerything else, this was a gigantic mistake. 

. Then in the house somebody called: “Molly ?" 

. I stood rigid. Had the murderer come back ? 
“Molly, are you home ?” 


E knew that voice. It was not one to fear. I 
ent to the living room. 
— Mr. Stockton was coming through the hall door. 
s round figure stopped in the doorway. His eyes 
fixed with horror on the dead man on the floor, 
ien slowly they lifted to me. 
“My God, Molly!” he said. 
Mr. Stockton came all the way into the room. 
“Phil Hotch,” he muttered, more to himself than 
me. “He ties in with Cook, of course.” 
— 1 leaned against the table and watched him. 











re for it. The way I see it, you couldn't give it to 







"Don't be funny sister. You know what 
| mean Cook came here for it.’’......... 


Somehow the sight of the little lawyer had downed 
my rising hysteria. 

“Whom did you say?” I asked. 

“Phil Hotch. He was one of Arnie Lehm’s gun- 
men. When Lehm was killed, Hotch transferred 
allegiance to Cook. But you must know that.” 

“Why should I?" I said testily. "I never saw him 
before in my life." 

Mr. Stockton's grave eyes rested on my face. 
“Hotch was one of Cook's gangster associates. In 
some way that must be connected with the reason 
why you stuck that knife into him.” 


«t didn’t kill him," I said, and I had to fight 
down the hysterical laughter which welled up inside 
of me. So often since last night I had repeated those 
words, and now I was saying them again about 
another man. Mr. Stockton hadn't believed me then 
and he wasn’t believing me now. | 


"Y suppose another mysterious assallant murdered 
him while you watched," he sneered. 
«I didn’t watch, Hotch wanted me to tell him 


where something was and he hurt my arm and I 
fainted. When I recovered, he was dead.” 


“Something ?" Mr. Stockton's voice was suddenly 
eager. “What did he want?" 
"He didn't say." 


Mr. Stockton sighed. “I don't understand you, 
Molly. Your imagination is too involved. I've tried 
to help you and George, and I'm trying to help you 
now, but you make it difflcult, A simple self-defence 
plea would have explained both the murders to the 
satisfaction of the — I believe it’s not yet too 
late for that.” . 

“No! That. wouldn’t be the truth.” I pushed 
myself away from the: table. “Why are you so anxi- 
ous to have me confess. to: ‘murders I didn’t commit P 

‘Tm trying to help you, Molly.” 

" wonder. " Horrifying, frightening thoughts swit= 


led through my mind. “Would the murderersact any ` 
differently from you? He would c me “to contess E 


to the murders." 


His mouth fell open. “Good lord, you' re not im- 


plying that I am—" 
The ringing of the doorbell cut him off. * 


I stood very still, listening, waiting. —— 
entered the house would see the murdered man, and 
Lieutenant Bolland would come soon after and he 
would no more readily believe the truth than he had 
before, 


The bell rang again. : 
Mr. Stockton said wearily: You'd better answer 


it Molly, or I'll have to. I have my career to consider. 
I cannot afford—" 


v 


CHAPTER-VI 


TOLD him what had happened. 

) His face did not disbelieve me, 
nor believe me either. It showed 
nothing. 

He turned to Mr. Stockton. 

"How do you come into this ?" 

“I arrived only a minute or two 
ago. I was about to telephone the 
police when you rang the bell.” 


Maybe bor waved the dead gangster' gun. 
"Both of you sit down on the couch." 

We obeyed. 'Taylor pulled à chair over to the 
table and sat down facing us, He took an automatic 
pistol out of his pocket and placed both guns in front 
of him on the table, Without hurry he lit à cigarette. 

Mr, Stockton said; “What are you up to? Your 
first duty is to notify the Homicide Bureau. The 
telephone is in the hall.” 

“Phil Hotch will keep a little while longer.” He 
blew smoke in our direction. “Like I told Mrs. 
Hubbard, I'm in the doghouse. None of us is going 


anywhere till I get to the bottom of this and put 
myself right with Lieutenant Bolland. If I find out 
what "ru and Hotch were after, maybe I'll have what 
I need." 


"This is —— Mr. Stockton protested, 
starting to ris 
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I went into the hall and opened the door, tw 
not locked. a 
Detective Taylor stood there, his squat k d 
bulging the too-tight clothes. He swept off his ha 
and said good-evening. | E 
I stepped a little to my left so tnat my bod 
blocked his view of the living room. I could not thini 
of words. There were too many choices: F 
or a self-defence plea or.......... D. ; 
“This call is strictly unofficial, Mrs, Hubb 
Taylor was saying. “I’m in the doghouse do t. : 
headquarters because I left the front of this hou 
for a couple of minutes last night, I read your state 
ment and I figure maybe there's something in it. d 
I could crack the case, everything would be all right: 
I hardly heard him. I was thinking: What wil 
the truth mean to him and the other people Ji Wii 
it save George ? a ci 
Mr. Stockton joined us in the foyer. "Aren't. yO 
asking the detective in, Molly ?” he said quietly. = 
There was nothing else I could do then. M 
Stockton was so anxious to protect his own skin tha " 
he had taken the matter out of my hand. I tu * 
and walked into the living room. I heard Taylor ¢ 


the door and follow me. Then he said, "Ah!" a 
brushed past me and. ,knelt beside the dead " ns 


"Phil Hotch!" he grunted. "Right through th 
ticker.” His eyes lifted to me. “This your knif 

"It was in the kitchen drawer." : E 

Taylor slid his hand around the knife and under 
the dead man’s left shoulder and pulled out a hea 
revolver. Then he stood up. “All right, - 
Hubbard. Why did you do it ?" 










— 


Taylor touched one of the guns. “Sit down it a 
Mr. Stockton sat hurriedly, E 


"That's better," Taylor said. "Now, Mrs. Hu 

it stands to reason it was something Cook left 

you when he went to jail. Where is it?" . 3 
"He left nothing." - 3 


“You'll tell me.” He glanced at the dead 
“I’m the first cop on the scene. I can make it * 
defence or I can make it murder. Which do you 
want it to be?" - Y. 


b 


My heart stopped beating. I stared at the detec- 
tive. It was as if his words were a key 


unlocked a door, and the door was suddenly wide : 
to show me the real truth, 

"You are the first cop on the scene," I heard 
myself say in & voice that did not sound like my own. 
"You were also the first cop on the scene after Webster 
Cook was murdered. You were only a block away whe 
you heard the shots—or said you heard them. Y 


said you rushed right over. But you could'have bean 
even nearer than that.” 


The room became very quiet. I could hear E 
passing women talking outside in the street. 34 
Taylor leaned against the table. “So what?" - 
"Lieutenant Bolland mentioned the terrific coin- 


E 
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idence of. my-leaving the house úi night exactiy 
‘during those few minutes that you were gone,” I said. 


“Tt 2 + wasn't coincidence. Yeu were cutside when 
M We ek aster Cook left this house. You followed him. You 


gc ot. ahead of him and knocked him out when he 
passed the hedge. Then I came along with the 
b iet-case. You thought whatever you wanted was in 
| he e brief-case. Webster Cook alive might be a menace 
t o you shot him with my gun." 


5 a E 
GS 
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He swung the gun on Taylor, 
fired hastily. Taylor cursed, 
his face went white, his gun 
dropped to the floor.......... 





. Taylor laughed, but his forehead glistened with 
sweat. "I'd just had coffee around the corner," 
“Not then," I said. “Perhaps. the police didnt 


bother to check up with the drugstore. Perhaps you 
had been there a few minutes earlier and the clerk 
wouldn't — ie: exact time. That's only a 
part of ‘it. You.... 


“Shut up, Molly!” Mr..Stockton cried. 
He was leaning toward me with no colour in his 
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_ round face or blood in his lips. For all he meant to 


me at that moment, he might have been somethine 
in stone. I turned back to Taylor, my mind having 
closed over one single idea, the truth, which had to 
be said at last at all cost. 


"I saw the murderer run off with the brief-case and 
gun," I went on. “Yet when the police came—which 


means you and then the rest—the brief-case was there > 


and also the gun with the finger- 
prints wiped off. You were the 
only one who could have dropped í eh "4 
them there when you came back. // | 
You didn't want the thousand \ — EN 


es 


dollars in the brief-case. You were after so much more 
that you could spare that much tc help frame me 
- for the murder.” 
“Molly, for God's sake!" Mr. Stockten wailed. 
Taylor was watching me “he way.a cat watches a 
mouse. 
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: I could. not help myself. The story was spilli ag 
out by itself, j 


thing, whatever it is,’ I said. “He searched the 
| house. When-he e— 
find it, he tried to foi E 


for it. You killed sr 
When you couldn’t find 
it either, you waited out- 
side for me to recover. 
You intended to intimi- 
date me _ into telling 
you" : 


react said tightly: 
“All right, I’m intimida i 
ting you. Youre @ 
smart woman, Mrs, Hub 
bard. Be smart and tel 
me”, E 

Involuntarily 
my eyes lifted to the 
mantel behind him, That 
was :^mething else I 
-had learned since the 
door to the facts had 
been unlocked. Then I 
realized my mistake and 
dropped my gaze. 







But not soon en- 
ough, Taylor made a 
sound in his throat and 
twisted in the chair, The 
back of his head was in 
line with the plaster 
head on the mantel. 


He was grinning 
when he turned back at 
me. “I’m a dope. In 
statement you made a 
headquarters you said 
Cook came here last 
night to buy that piece 
of sculpture from you. 
I thought it was some- 
thing you made up, be- 
cause there didn't seem 
any sense to it. But now 


I know better. We both do, don't we, Mrs. Hubbard? Th 


At my side Mr. Stockton moaned, And all at 
once I understood what-I had done to Mr. Stockton, 
and myself. What good would the truth be now? 


Taylor picked up Hotch’s revolver and rose to 
his feet. Without taking his eyes off us. he backed 








ward the fireplace. For a moment I thought he 
ld stumble over the dead man and wondered if 
à could reach the other gun on the table. But he 
avoided the obstacle and came back to the table 
with the plaster head. He turned it upside down. 


| 


—. *"Plugged on the bottom,” he said, pleased. “The 
sculptor didn't do it that way. These things come 
hollow, otherwise they'd crack. They make the figure 
out of clay and then cast it with a thin layer of 
ee Plenty of room inside”. 


He turned the head back on its base and struck 
b sharply with the stock of the revolver. The 
laster cracked. Many times he smashed at it with 
the gun until the head fell apart. 


x r 






vere perhaps a hundred bills. It was enough money: 
o make. Taylor murder twice and murder again. ` : 


E ‘Sheer astonishment caused Mr, Stockton’s moans 


to cease. “I see it now”, he muttered. 
E- to be broke when he went to jail He 


the Government could get him on an ‘income tax 
evasion charge when he was released. While he was. 
out on bail, he turned every cent he possessed. into 
E bills and stuffed them into that head." 


But he had been sure that the head and I would 
L waiting for him when he came out. He hadn't 


known that I would divorce: him while he was in 


n. 


- "Taylor was gathering up the money, stuffing it 
into his pockets. “Cook was smart, but he made 
one mistake",.he gloated. “Some of the boys, in- 
cluding Phil Hotch, met him yesterday morning. They 
had a few drinks. Cook boasted that he was well 
pren. He told them that his former wife had kept 
lis money for him in a safe hiding place in her 
house, and that he would have no trouble getting it." 
E The lines of his face tensed; sweat again appeared 
on his forehead. “It’s your tough luck, Mrs. Hubbard, 
hat I drew a blank the first time. 
you, and it won't be me", 
E: "You can't do it!" Mr. Stockton moaned crazily. 
"T swear neither of us will ever tell.” 
di “Not good enough. Why should I take the 
chance? Anyway, Mrs. Hubbard will talk plenty to 
save her husband. 'Too bad about you, Stockton, but 
It’s not my fault you came in here.” | 







Now it's me or 


"You'l.be executed!" Mr. Stockton cried. 


be “Not the way I'll arrange it. Ill shoot her with 
Eotch’s gun and you with my gun. I’m the first on 


the scene again, You stabbed Hotch and then used 
* 


ioe -ae = 
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Money lay among the shattered pieces. There _ 


“Cook was & 





his gun to shoot Mrs. Hubbard. I came in in time 
to give it to you. The idea will be that you're the 
one who was after Cook's dough, but couldn't find it. 
Nobody will be able to find it because I'l have it." 


I closed my eyes. Let it come. I was no longer 
afraid. Because when I died, George would live. 
Taylor's story would clear George. 


"Good-bye, George, darling," I said, and waited. 

A new voice came to my ears. 

"Nice work, Taylor. No need to try to make 
Stockton confess. We've got the goods on him. I 


take back what I said — and I'm damn glad I gave 
you the chance to make good for that cup of coffee." 


My eyes opened in  astonishment, Lieutenant 
Bolland stood just inside the living room, & very 


_ erect, gray-haired man with a hand in one pocket. 
Baylor was looking at him and grinning. 


ie: 


“Thanks, boss,” he said. 
. I screamed, Mr. Stockton was drawing a gun 


: from his pocket, his face full of a fury I had never 


careful not to leave his money around so. thai. ;, ,,HeeD On human features before. He swung the gun 


on Taylor; fired hastily. Taylor cursed, his face went 


white, his gun dropped to the floor. He grabbed one 
bloody hand in the other and stood there, as though 
shocked into inaction. Lieutenant Bolland was jerk- 
ing at his own pocket, but the gun he was trying to 
pull out was stuck. Mr. Stockton saw it too. He 
whirled toward me — fired. 


Everything went black as I sank down. All I 
beard was the shot from Mr. Stockton's gun,. then 
two more shots, heavier, more blasting, Then all 
raded cut. 


. Voices seemed far away, and for a few seconds 
I didn’t recognize them. Then I knew all at once 
that it was Lieutenant Bolland talking.’ *....most 
caught us both off guard that time. He was plenty 
slick, Taylor. But it’s plain, now, that you were 
right in that one vital point; Stockton, being a lawyer 
while Cook was operating, was the only man who 
could have known, or guessed, that Webster Cook 
had money his shady operations had gotten him 
hidden away somewhere, He thought he had it when 
he killed Cook, then found out his mistake. So he 
had to try several times more...." 


I opened my eyes. Stockton's body was lying on 
the floor, contorted in what certainly was death. My 
head was on Lieutenant Bolland's knee. Taylor was 
wrapping a handkerchief around his bleeding hand. 
I looked up at Lieutenant Bolland. “Is that the way 
it happened?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “That’s the way it happened. 
And he almost murdered all three of us and came 
out of it a hero — except that he couldn’t shoot as 
fast and straight as he could figure!” , 


i 
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N his letter inviting me to send 
something for the Annual Num- 
ber, the Editor suggested that “it 
should be topical and of general 
interest" What he meant was 
that he would like me to talk of 
either of two things, (a) the va- 


Ganga, and (b) the “pyjamas” 
question. 

I have not the heart to talk "fish". What's the 
use? What’s the use of remembering “kisses by hope- 
less fancy feigned on lips that are for others’? That 
was Tennyson. Confucius said the same thing in 
Chinese. “Ilse deferred maketh the heart sick." He 
knew. A great lover of ilse was the great Confucius. 

That left me holding the pyjamas. Ladies’ pyJa- 
mas, —if you wish to know. Actually, the ball was 
set rolling by two ladies in the “Women’s Page” of 
this paper. “Should Our Ladies Wear Pyjamas In 


The House?" was the “bone” on the carpet. Two 


of the species said “Yes!” But others started mewling 
in a different key, and there was a melange of many 
voices after that. 

Let me say outright—without further fancy foot- 
work on the parquet,—that I am with the “Ayes.” 
For ladies in the house, pyjamas are the only wear. 

Wait now. I have to settle this hubbub rising 
up a hundred oesophaguses at this point. “What 
business ts it of a man of my age to blather about 
ladies’ toggery?” Every business. It is only a man of 
my age who can handle ladies’ pyjamas without 
slobbering in the mouth and looking like a lamb 
caught eating meat. 


nishing of the hilsa from the’ 
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Myself, I have caught a “lamb” or two at 
"Eating" ladies’ pyjamas. Lambs out cf school. 
left school long ago. 

And then: “What Next? Put our mothers a 
grandmothers in pyjamas !!! Is the man mad?”..al 
other noises. Oh yes, I can hear you alright. I a 
not deaf. | 

Now, don't start throwing a thousand fits y! 
Pipe down. Take it easy. Who said anything abo 
putting grandmothers in pyjamas? Not I. I wou 
be the last*person to try putting grandmothers - 
pyjamas. I know the dear old souls, friends 
my youth, know the darlings too well tot 








anything so silly as that. They would bite your he; 


off, and keep it for lunch. 

No. I woud let sleeping grandmothers lie. Nor a 
I talking to the mothers. My business is with n 
grand - daughters, and grand - daughters-in-l& 
lassies of 30, 35, and thereabouts. To them I spea 
And, for heavens' sake, be patient till the last. 


* * * 


Let me clarify it a little more to plug the troubl 
makers’ mouths. I am not suggesting the pyjamas f 
all hours and all times. Not, for instance, for brid 
wear. Nor for “socials” and ceremonies. There is £ 
hour for pyjamas, and an hour for the sari. And 4 
hour for playing. My sole point is, there is nothi 
to beat the pyjamas purely for house-work. That | 
for ladies who work. 

Take the “economics”, first. Did you know th 
quality for quality, the “over-all” cost of pyjam 
would cost no more than saris? Stitched at hom 
two pairs of pyjamas would cost about the same | 
two saris, And they would last for the same time ¢ 
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ft not longer than, the saris. I know what I am talk- 
ng about, I have worn both, | 

— So far, there is no saving, that is, in an “over-all” 
theck-up. I know. But what about the “under-all’? 
You see, the point for the pyjamas is that there is no 
‘under-all’ to pyjamas, What they call the “petti- 
oat.” Work it out for yourself, with a tape and 
t measurable model. See how much you save. 

- But: this saving in base lucre is mere chicken- 
leed to the saving in trouble and time. The pro- 
»yjamites say that the sari is a nuisance for house- 
work, They are perfectly right. — 


E. Take, to start with, the professional side. I am 
aiking of the Bengalee woman's profession, 
'Ooking. She does it, as you know, not standing, — 
is Bengalee “ladies” do, but squatting on her 
Heels. But can she just pop into the kitchen and get 
down to her heels? No, she can’t. She has to pre- 
pare herself for the process. 


- She does a lot. She hitches up here and pulls 
lown three, feels all over the terrain to make 
sure that everything is in order before she starts to 
bend. Encased in pyjamas, she has to take none of 
his trouble. She just flops down, without a 
ought, without a care. Work out the saving in time. 
trouble, and temper. 

-. Supposing there is a box to get down from the 
Oft, or a "dead" electric bulb pulled out of the 
pendent. What happens? True, there is a ladder. But 
does she clamber up the rungs’ like a good little girl 


o» bring the thing down? No. I have to leave m 

























ouch and do it for her. Why? Why must she be at a 
nale's mercy for little jobs like that? 

_ In the interior, it is a standing grievance of the 
Wives that the men would climb up to the top of the 
5 at the slightest sign of domestic disagreement 
vith the sure knowledge that no sari can follow them 
where, In my 16 years’ life up North, I never saw & 
Er adult male on a roof. Need I say why? 

. I mention this for the special attention of the 
&dy from Rourkela who wrote on the subject tne 
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other day that “even those brave women of our coun- 
try who fought in the battle-fields and whose exploits 
are recorded in history used sari" But did she care 
to note the way they used the sari for the fighting? 

What chance would the men have on the tree-tops 
at League Final matches once the women start wear- 
ing the sari as the “brave women of our country" 
wore them? But what's the sense in the camouflage? 
Why not make short work of the business and have 
the legs stitched up as we men do? 


Only the other day, you read about a lady catch- 
ing hold of another in a train because the latter was 
about to relieve a third lady of her necklace or some- 
thing. The catcher caught the eatchee by the end of 
her sari,———-confident in her belief that she couldn't 
possibly run away leaving her sari behind. 

And that was exactly what she did. The catcher 
was left holding the sari whilst the catchee got away 
clad in the pyjamas she wore under the sari. Later. 
it transpired that every lady member of the Kepmari 
Klan wore pyjamgs under the sari, for emer- 
gencies like that. That shows, ———or doesn’t it? 

There is, of course, the aesthetic side, There is 
the view that say what I will, pyjamas are not for all 
stomachs. I agree. No use denying that there are 
stomachs and stomachs. I have seen both kinds. 
And not stomachs only. “One should take an all 
round view to reach a correct decision.” By all means 
go all round before deciding. With a tape, as I said. 


If the "over-all" is found too expansive, 
drop the pyjamas at once. The idea, 1 mean. 

But thus far and no further. For, this is ap- 
proaching the lambs’ pastures. What can I have to 
say about the aesthetics of the pyjamas? What, in- 
deed? If you want the real dope, ask the lambs. Or. 
ask their leader, Chhichhitra. Could you ever dream of 
what our Chhichhitra had to show till she came out 
in Ava Gardner’s pyjamas? 

Get thee to a cinema, go, and listen to her airing 
her views. And what “views”! and what an 
airing!. 


PUJA ANNUAL, |l 
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| A Police Files Novelette | 


MURDER I P CAMERA 1 


By JONATHAN CRAIG >  — na 


HE bedroom was small and hot 
and humid, and the unmade bed 
on which I sat had a slightly 
dank smell, as if the linens had 
not been chang-1 for a long 
time, I crossed one knee over 
the other, took out my notebook, 
and glanced at the girl who sat 
on the straight chair near the 
window. She was ; facing me, but her eyes kept stray- 
ing to the door that led to the living room, a: if she 
were straining to hear every sound the technical 
laboratory men and the Assistant Medical Examiner 
made as they worked over her husband's body. 


“You feel a little better now, Mrs. Traynor?” I 
asked. 


Her eyes met mine for a moment, then strayed 
back to the door again. “Yes.” 


I studied her. She was somewhere in her 
middle twenties, an exceptionally pretty girl with 
blue eyes and dark brown hair. But there was some- 
thing about her eyes and the set of her mouth that, 
even now, was almost hard. 

3 cas you mind telling me about it again?" T 
asked. 


She moistened her lips, still looking at the door. 
"I've already told you. Mel didn’t answer the door, 
so I let myself in with my key—and there he was. " 

niet you phone him before you came over?" 

si o." 

“Why not?" | 

Her eyes Swung back to mine, “He was still myy. 
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husband, wasn’t he? Since when do women. me 
to make appointments to see their own: husbands?" 


“Just take it easy, Mrs. Traynor”, I said gently 
“Pm merely trying to—" 

“Well, I didn't phone him. T'á been out 
and thinking things over, and I decided to stop b 
and talk to him. I do that a lot—walk in the rait 
i mean.” Her voice was efen and unhurried, bu 
very taut and thin, as if she were having troubl 
keeping a rein on her emotions. 


"You've been separated—four months, was ite 
"Thats right; four months, I left him i 


“I thought it might jar some sense into. him.” 
“In what way?” 


“What way do you think?” 
“Look, Mrs. Traynor”, I said, “I don't like to pre: 
you at a time like this, but— 


“I left him because he couldn't remember he wa 
married," she said. “Oh, I'm not saying it was all hi 
faült. Mel was one of these men that women jus 
naturally go for. They wouldn't let him alone; Go 
knows why. He was nothing but a bum, and that 
all he ever would have been—a bum.” 


“What line of work was Mr. Traynor in?” 


“Work? Mel? You must be kidding. Mel Traync 
quit his job two months after we were married, < 
he never worked another day. That was three yea 
ago, and the only money he's had since was whi 
I gave him and whatever he got from the oth 
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Eus he fooled around with. All I ever gave him 
was enough for a bottle of whiskey and a couple of 
mS of film a week. He got the rest of it from those 

other women. Can you imagine that? Pra give him 
money for film and then he’d turn right around and 
use it up taking pictures of other women.” 


b "Let's take it from the time you got here," I said. 
"You told me you arrived at a few minutes past four." 


BE. 
_ She nodded. “It had been raining all day, and I 
knew that Mel wouldn't have gone out to take pic- 
tures. He always did, you know, whenever ~” the 


eather was nice. I rang the buzzer a couple of 
When he didn’t answer, I thought that 


b be he'd had too much to drink or—or that may be 
had, well company. So I let myself in" She 
aused staring down at her folded hands. = “I—II 


almost tripped over him. He was lying. right there ` 


d the door, just to one side of it. I didn’t know he 
as dead. There wasn’t any blood, and I..." She 
ompressed her lips for a moment, shaking her head 
slowly. “At first I thought he’d had a heart attack 
or something. Then I bent down over him—and 
that’s when I saw what had happened: to the back of 
Y lis head." 
E "Did you notice the camera at the time?" 
.  *No. Not just then. I didn't notice it until 
after I called the police." 
— “Did you touch your husbarid's body in any way, 
Mrs. “Traynor?” 
E “No. 23 

"Or the. camera?" 

“No. 2 

“what'd you do when you realised. Mr. Traynor 
E Es dead?" | 
š EST told: you. I called the police.” ^ 
E “I mean before you called the police.” 
E : “Nothing, I went straight to the phone." 








_. “You didn’t go into any of the other rooms first? | 


ack here to the bedroom, for instance?" 


oa Why in the world would I do a thing like 
es 
* "Well, for one thing it might have occurred to 
ou that aour husband's killer was still in the 
rtment.” 
_ She stared at me, her eyes rounding a little, “I— 
P MT se thought of that, I was too stunned." 

see, x es 
— Iw thought anything like that, I'd have run 
1 T m — — called from some place 






FTER the dod? was s abit behind 
us, I turned to Walt. "How close 
a fix have we on the time of 
death?" I 
“The doc says it happened 
sometime between two and three 
o’clock this afternoon.” 
| I glanced at my watch. It was 
a quarter of six. "Mrs, Traynor 
bia m me she got here a few minutes past four", I 
Hex “The squeal came in at four-ten." 
"Did she tell you where she was before she got 
iere?" Walt. asked. 


RE. “Yes. Walking around in the rain." 
Walt smiled grimly. “She'll have to do better 
han that, Steve. Walking around in the rain! For 
's sake." 
E- I shrugged. “We’ll see, Walt.” 
"The Assistant Medical Examiner called to us from 


Eie. 





JE them: 


"You say Mr. Traynor had r no income, other than 
what he received from you and from other women?" 


"That's right." 
"You made the living for both of you?" 
"Yes—I'm a beauty operator." 
.."Do you khow who's been giving your husband 
money since your separation?” 


' She hesitated. “I have, for one, I—I wanted to 


"egre ‘back ‘to him, but he siouldn't let me,” 


"Have you any idea wO ‘might have killed him, 


Mrs. Traynor?’ "Any enemies'.you know of? Any 
jealous husbands or boy friends in the picture?” 


She-smiled bitterly. “There must have been a jot 

Jealous men, I meant. But lately Mel 

had settled on one girl,” 
"You know who shé is?" 
“I certainly do. I called. ‘her on the ione a 


— — 


couple of times and told her to.stay away fram him.” 


“You want to give me her name?” | 
“Nancy Hammond. She lives with her. mother, 


.-: over on West Seventy-second; I forget the exact 


address, but I have the phone number. 1 was going 
over there and read the riot act to her once, but 


I was afraid of what I might do to her.” 


I made a note of the name and number she gave 
me and then I said, “About enemies he _— have 
had—do you know of any?” - 

“No.” 

. “Wag he in trouble of any kind? Gambling debts, 
civil actions, unpaid xs. Crac like 


.that?" 


"No, not that I know of.” 3 
"He carry any insurance?" 


She looked at me knowingl y. "I was wondering 
when you'd get around to asking that one....No—nhe 


carried no insurance. All he had in the world was 


a. few: clothes and that camera Í-gave-him. That 
oust, e 


' "hat what?" — | | 
“Rolleiflex. That’s the kind" of aimerait is.”’. 
The door to the living room ‘opened and my detec- 


y OF ` 


tive partner, Walt Logan, came ih. Walts one of 


these long, gaunt, scholarly-looking guys with a 
thin, pleasant face and a brush cut. He weighs in 


“at about one-sixty, but every ounce of it is pure cop. 


"The M. E. just finished up, Steve,” he said. 


I nodded and got to my feet. “Please wait here 
a few minutes, Mrs, Traynor,” I said. T be back - 
with you as soon as I can." 


E : , CHAPTER-II 


the far side of the living room and Walt and I walked 


over to where he knelt beside the dead man. 


"He died from a blow or blows to the back of the 


head," the doc said. 


-“Offhand I'd say he was struck just once, but I 


can't be certain about that till after the autopsy. He 
took one beaut of a wallop, though—you don't need 
an autopsy to see that." 


"Any doubt about the camera's being the murder 


weapon?" I asked. 


He closed his instrument bag and snapped it 


shut. “Damn little, Steve, We'll have to run it 
parogi the lab, of course, but it'll be just 80 much 
os e. EJ 


"Anything else you can tell us?" T asked. 
“Did Walt give you the time limits on the time 


of death?" 


“Yes,” 
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“Well, that's just 'about:all I can do for. you, If 
I find out anything: more at Bellevue, . Ill let you 


“Allright, doc.'Send the ambulance attendants in 







She didn’t move or speak | 
for several second: ; then she 
turned. slightly to look at me 
over her shoulder............. 


on your way past the wagon and I turn the body 


over to them.” 


I bent down to peer at the dead man once. again. 
He had been about thirty-five, I guessed,: a: very 
handsome, muscular.man with an, unusually low 


forehead and.a lot of thick, black hair just starting . 


to turn grey at the temples. There was no blood on 
the floor, and very little on the back of his heàd, but 
there was no’ question about the force’ with which 
he’d been hit. l Ux 


I. straightened up and looked over toward the 
techs who were working on the camera. In its leather 
case, it seemed to be about six inches long and four 
inches wide, a sturdy, heavy reflex camera that, 
swung by its shoulder strap, would be capable of 


inflicting even more: damage than Mel Traynor ‘had ` 


suffered. If the camera had been used in that man- 
ner—swung in an arc at the end of the shoulder 
strap—the size and sex of the user wouldn't have 
made too much difference. A ‘woman could. have 
handled such a weapon easily, and :effectively. On 
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the -other hand, if the camera had.been grasped i 
the hand—as a brick might be grasped—the chance 
were that Mel Traynor’s killer had been a man, _ 
doubted whether, using-only the leverage of her arm 
a woman could have struck such a blow. m 


The ambulance attendants came in, put Traynor’ 
body in a basket, signed a receipt for it, and carrie 
it away. | ^ 
“Keep an eye on things for a while, Walt,” I sei 
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"m going to have a couple more ‘words with M 
Traynor,” : 

Walt grinned wryly. “That’s a great story sh 
got. ‘Walking around in the rain,’ Lord.” 

I went back into the bedroom and sat down | 
thé bed again. Mrs. Traynor had moved to t 
window, where she stood gazing out at the rain. 
“I didn't catch your first name, Mrs. Traynor,’ 
said, A 


|. She didn't move or speak for several secon 
















> turned slighty to lodk at me over her 

jer. “Leda,” she said. 

. der. long had you been walking around — 
1 came here?” 


£ She sighed and sank down on her chair again. 
9jurs," she said. “All afternoon." - 

_“You have any idea where you were between two 
id ee o'clock?" 

‘She gave me that knowing look again, *Why don't 
1 ost come right out and accuse me?" 

Just a routine question, Mrs. Traynor." 

"Oh, sure! Of course it is.” . 

“Ce n you tell me where you were?” 

* > stared at me sullenly for a moment, then 
p d back once again at the door that led to the 


E 1 JUII 


tral Park West, and then I walked in the park a 
le. I Mii. . No, I can’t tell you where I was 
bn two and three: o'clock, But I can tell you 
> th hinge—t wasn't here." 

Were you in the habit of visiting your husband, 
Traynor?” 

£ She took a deep breath and let out very slowly. 
;1 came by quite often, I don't know why; I 

1 to, that’s all I hated him, and still...Oh, I 
know just how I felt. All I know is that 1 
n’t stay away. I—I thought I could break off 
| him, but I just couldn't. He was that kind of 
—just like dope or something." 


"You said Mr. Traynor was concentrating on just 
|” I said. “How do you know that ?” 
fe told me so. It’s funny, but you’d think a 
| that would be able to lie his head off. But 
P... couldn't lie at all—at least not to 
ime he wanted to marry Nancy Hammond, 
i i it I didn't give him a divorce he'd go out 
Ne or somewhere and get one himself. That's 
“called and told her to leave him alone. I 
w ! meant what he said, and I thought that if 
t scare Nancy away from him I might have a 


getting him back." 
















$e 
“could 


p 


e was. crazy about him. I told you how he 
ted. women. Well, this Nancy was so far gone 
— she aum even in her right mind. I walked 
n iem one..." She paused. “God, Ill never 
é et it, ‘She heard Mel say my name, and realised 
E. 7 






WALKED down the three flights 
- of steps to the sidewalk and across 
the rain-swept street to the 
department sedan. As I started 
the motor, I glanced back at the 
five-story converted brownstone. 
Walt and I had, of course, talked 
to the other tenants. No one had 
seen or heard anything. And 
there was no desk, switchboard, 
ator — which meant that anyone at all could 
P and ‘leave unseen. All he or she would have 
o was push the buttons beneath a few of the 
bo; es and. wait for some careless tenant to 
'ase the automatic butler. All the tenants had 
i, however, that they had not released the lock 
day. 
1 sat studying the house a moment longer; then 
ASec the sedan away from the curb and started 
"Nancy Hammond's place on 72nd Street. 
The Sin pE aparwnent was large and bright 
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“No,” she said, “Not exactly. I walked along 


jo you happen to know how Nancy Y¥elt about - 





who I was, and the first thing 

on top of me with her fingernails going like a cat’s. 
I shoved her off me, and Mel got between us, and 
then she just stood there calling me names I'd never 
even heard before, And her so sweet and innocent 
looking that you'd swear she'd faint if the wind 
happened to come along and blow her skirt up a few 
inches above her knees." 


I got up and moved to the door. “You wouldnt 
mind sticking around the apartment for a while, 
would you?” I asked. 

The blue eyes narrowed a little. “Of course I 
ne What’s that got to do with it ? I haven’t any 
choice," 


I closed the door behind me and walked over to 
Walt Logan. : 
"The technical laboratory men will be here tor 
a couple of hours,” I said, “Supposing you hang 
Gajuna, Walt. Bring Mrs. Traynor out here with you 
50 yOu can keep an eye on her.” 


“You think she’s-our girl, Steve?” 


i 
"She might be. But if she is, she’s going to 
make us prove it. She's a tough little apple, Walt. 


Pil say one thing for her: if she killed that man, 
she's the coolest killer I ever saw." 


*She still ahloking. to that story about walking in 
the rain?" . 

“Yes, ” 

Walt shook his head. "That's one for the book.” 

I went to the phone, called Bureau of Criminal 
Identification, and asked for run-throughs on Melvin 
Traynor, Leda Traynor, and Nancy Hammond. While 
I waited for B C Ito call back, I looked up the 
address that matched the name and number Mrs. 
Traynor had given me. The phone was listed in 
A^ name of Mrs. Martha Hammond on West 72nd 
treet, 


B C I called in a few minutes to say there was no 
record on any of the three people I had asked about. 
I thanked the officer who had made the search, hung 
up, and headed for the door. 


"Im going over to talk with Mr. Traynor's girl 
friend, Walt," I said. “If I'm not through in an hour 
Or so, TH give you a call." 

“Check. » 


I gave him a telephone number. 


"If anything comes up, call me there. That's | 


Traynor's girl friend's phone number." 


CHAPTER -—III 


and everything in it seemed to be so new that you 
half expected to See a price tag here or there, It look- 
ed more like a furniture display room than it did a 
place to live in. 


The woman who answered my ring was in her 
late thirties, a very blonde, very slender woman with 
wide-set gray eyes and full, almost pouting, lips. 

I showed her my badge. “Detective Manning,” 
I said. "Is Nancy Hammond here?" 


The woman shook her head slowly, still looking 


at my badge. “Why, no. She and a girl friend went , 


to a movie." 
"Do you expect her back soon?" 


"Yes. Any minute now, in fact", Her eyes came 
up to meet mine, “I’m Nancy's mother. What did 
you want to see her about?" 

"I wanted to ask her a few questions about a 
friend of hers." 

"I see. . . . Well, won't you sit down?" 

I sat down at one end of a long sofa and Mrs. 


you know she's right 
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3 Hammond sat down at the other. She was studying 


me intentively, smiling a little to hide the concern 
in her eyes. 

“Just what was it now?" she asked, “May be I 
can help you.” 

“May be you can, Do you know a man named 
Mel amor. Mrs, Hammond?” , 


The smile left her face instantly and her body 
seemed to tense. “Yes,” she said. “I know him.. .. 
Or rather, I know of him.” She moved a bit closer to 
me. “What’s this all about, Mr, Manning * ?n 

“You don’t know Mr. Traynor personally, is 
that it?” 

“No, I don’t know him, I’ve never seen him.” 
She said this emphatically. 

"I understand he’s a special 
daughter’s,” I said. 

Mrs. Hammond took a deep breath, “Yes. Unfor- 
tunately, that’s the case.” 


“You don’t care for him, I take it.” 


“Care for him? Indeed I do not care for him. ... 
Look, Mr. Manning. . . . as Nancy’s mother I feel 
Im entitled to know just what this is all about." 


"I'm sorry," I said. “This is police business, Mrs. 
Hammond. We'll have to leave the questions up to 
me." I paused. “Seeing you've never met Mr. Tray- 
nor, what is it you have against him?" 


She looked at me fixedly for a moment. “Have 
you met Nancy?” 


“No.” 


friend of your 


She nodded knowingly. “That explains it. Nancy’ 


is only eighteen years old, Mr. Manning. Until she 
met Mel Traynor, she never even knew such men 
existed. Her father died when she was quite young, 


but I brought her up in a way that would have 


-. eyes away, then declared: 


made him proud. You'll never know—no one will 
ever know — the sacrifices I've made, to — sure 
she grew into a proper young’ woman . . And then 
she met this Traynor person. 


“I understand they plan to get married." 
; "That's ridiculous!” 

She studied me for several seconds, turned her 
“Nancy is simply a young 


girl, an inexperienced girl, who has temporarily lost 
her head. Sooner or later she'll discover what a tra- 


gic mistake. she’s making even seeing Mel Traynor, 
and then she’ll never have another thing to do with 
. And besides, 


him or his kind ever again... the 
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man already has a wite. From what Nancy t 
the wife is still in love with him. She pr bal 
wouldn’t give him a divorce, no matter how much 
was ‘set on spoiling my daughter’s life.” She sig T 
“Only God knows what power that man has 3 
women. It must be almost hypnotic. Otherwise 
Nancy would never have been blinded to what E 


*Just what do you think he is, exactly, Mrs, 1 Es 
mond?” E 
` “Don't you know him?” | — CMM 

"Not too well," I said, — F 


“I see. Well, he’s a drunkard, for bas. Re 
And he won't work. All he does is. prey on. 
in every way he can, That’s the only a 
good for—to ruin women’s lives for them. You t 
Traynor’s wife, for instance. Nancy tells me * E 
beautiful woman, and stil] quite young. Since $ 
Traynor she’s met a man—a very wealthy m 
mind you—who wants her to get a divorce - £ 
marry him. But do you think she will? .... No. S 
so hypnotised by that worthless hulk —— sh 
willing to throw her life away for him.” a 
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“Did Nancy tell you all this, Mrs. H d 
said, wondering. s a 


“Yes, Nancy and I are very Thes Oh, if stie 
only see what — insane P is leading tol” 
“May be : = 
“He’s hypnotized her, I tell you. Let me ive 
an example of what I mean,” Mrs. Henn se 


"Just about two weeks ago Traynor, and Mr. as 
ley had a fight. They—" 4 


“Mr. Shanley?” » 
"That's the gentleman who wants Mrs. Trap 

to s a divorce and marry him. Carl Shanley.” 
LE the name down in my notebook, d 
right, Mrs. Hammond," I said. *Go on." cH 
“Well, as I say, they had this fight. It was o 
Mrs. Traynor, of course. I wasn’t there, but Im Sì 
it was all Mel Traynor’s fault. At any rate, Mr. Shi 
ley knocked him down. Oh, he wasn’t. hurt vı 
much, and I’m sure Mr. Shanley wouldn’t have 
him too hard, but you should have seen the v 
Nancy carried on. It was almost unbelievable. : 
the man had received nothing more than a scr: 
you might say, hardly hurt at all. But Nancy 
the world was coming to an end. She even c2 
ambulance. Can you imagine ? And for a week 
ten days after that, there was no consoling her, £ 
was sure the man had a fractured skull, or a ec 
cussion, or something like that. She simply. wor; 
herself sick." " 


“What else can you tell me about Mr. 
I asked. 

“Very little, Im afraid." 

"You ever hear of Traynor having trouble Ww 
anyone else?” e 

*Other than with Mr, Shanley, you mean?” 2. 

“Yes.” a 

She shook her head, and it seemed to 
she did it hesitantly. “No,” she said. 2 

The hall door opened and a young.girl came 
Like Mrs. Hammond, she had wide-set gray « 
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Manni. Mrs. Hammond said, “this is Detective 
anning. Mr. Manning, my daughter Nancy”. 


very full lips, and blonde hair. A real beauty, who 
resembled Mrs. Hammond so strongly that she might 
Mave been a younger sister. 


Both Mrs. Hammond and I got to our feet. 

The girl smiled at Mrs, Hammond and then 
ht me. 

“Nancy,” Mrs. Sammnond said, “this is Detective 
(Manning. Mr. Manning, my daughter Nancy.” 


Nancy and I nodded to each other. She looked 
at me inquiringly as she slipped out of:an old- 
fashioned. raincoat, which seemed to be a size or so 
too large for her. 


"Mr, Manning has been waiting for you, dear,” 
Mrs, Hammond said. “He wants to ask you a few 


questions woo. Mel Traynor.". 


é CHAPTER-IV 


ANCY froze, one arm still in a 
sleeve of the raincoat. staring at 
me. “About Mel? What—What’s 
happened to him?" 

I crossed over to where she 
stood, “I wonder: if I could talk 
to. you privately, Miss Ham- 
mond?” I said. 

P She took a short step toward 
E: D. “I asked you a question, Why don’t you answer 
e 





"Perhaps I will,” I said. “Where can we talk?" 


Nancy hesitated for a moment, biting at her 
lower lip. 


“Really, now,” Mrs. Hammond said from across 


a et "Isn't this just a bit highhanded, Mr. 


"L have a.car downstairs, T Said . to Nancy. 
“Suppose we talk PISO, " 


She surprised me. She shrügged, slipped back 
into the raincoat. Mrs. Hammond did not protest any 
more, Nancy and I left the apartment. Neither of us 
said anything more until we Were seated - in the 
department sedan. ; 


The, rain had slackened to a soft grey drizzle 


‘now. I offered Nancy Hammond a cigarette, which 


she refused, then lit one for myself and rolled the 


: window down a few inches to let the smoke escape. 


"What is it?” - Nancy Hammond said. “For 


'heavén’s: sake, tell me!” » 


"Things'wil go a little better if you letime ask 


the questions, Miss Hammond," I said. 


` . "On? Well,just who are you to drag me out of 
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my home and talk to me this way? What gives you 
the right to ask me anything?" 


"I'm a policeman,” I said. "I don't like this any 
better than you do, but it's my job, and it has to 
be done. We can talk here, or we can talk down at 
the station house. It's up to you." 


Nancy's eyes flared angrily for an instant, but 
she said nothing at all. 


“Your mother tells me you took in a movie this 
afternoon,” I said. A 
“Diad she?” A 20 ` 


p 


"A little co-operation will go- a ug. way, Miss 
Hammond." power 
“Will it?" — 


I looked at her, then leaned forward to turn 
on the ignition. “As I said,” I told her, did up to 
you. We'll talk at the station house. Pz 


“Oh, all right,” she said, as if she were. ‘placating 
a quy small boy. “Yes; I went to à movie. What 'about 
it?” 


“What time did you go into the theatre 2° 
“About one-thirty.” —— 
“You’re sure?” ds. 

.. "Yes, of course." 
"Anyone with you?" 
“No.” LP 
"Your mother mentioned another girl" 
“I was supposed to meet her out front, but she 
didn't show up." 


“What theatre did you go to aub he GR 


"The Beacon." — 

I didn’t ask her what picture she’d seen. If it 
proved necessary to check out her alibi, the picture 
would be only one detail among many. 

“You stayed for the complete show?” I asked. 


“Yes.” She spoke woodenly, as if she were deter- 
mined to show no further emotion, or even interest. 
“And then?” 


“Then I went into a little bar near there and 
had a drink or so." 
“Then?” 


. “Then I went to another place — Corcy’s — and 
had dinner.” She turned toward me suddenly. “The 
least you could do is tell me what I’m suspected of 
and tell me what about Mel, for God’s sake!” 


"I didn’t say you were suspected of anything, 
Miss Hammond. I merely—” 


“Mel!” she gasped. “Something’s happened to 
him and you think that I... !" She grasped my arm 
with both hands. "What is it? What's happened to 
him ?" 

“What I said about the questions stil goes, Miss 
Hammond,” I said. “I’m sorry, but that’s the way 
it'll have to be til] I've asked you what I must. T 

"But —" 

"Is Mel Traynor your only boy friend, Miss 
Hammond?” 


It took her a few moments to regain control of 


herself. Then I felt the pressure of her fingers on. 


my arm relax and she drew as far away from me as 
she could get. - 

."We're going to get married,” she said. “Does that 
answer your question ?" 

"Not entirely. Girls have been known to have 
friends other than the man they intend to marry." 

“The only other man I ever see at all is Bill Kel- 
bert. And I wouldn't see even him if Mother didn’t 
insist on it." 
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“Does Traynor know about this Bill Kelbert?" - 
Of course. I tell everything." 
“And he doesn’t mind?" 
“Do you think I'd séé. him against Mel ' 
He doesn't mind because he; knows I see Bill just - 
pacify Mother. Mother wants me to marry Bill"  - 


«I.9808 dst .. Does Bill know about —— 
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"How does he feel about it?" | : 
"What does it matter how he feels? He's a vé 
— man. He could have almost any girl | 
wanted.” ; 


I got out my notebook again. “What’s : 
address, Miss Hammond?” UA 

She gave it to me and I wrote it down. m 

“I guess that'll be all for right now,” I Ls 
"Thanks very much, Miss Hammond." 


She sat waiting tensely for me to tell her abou 
Traynor. Then it!dawned on her that I wasn't goin 
to. Then Nancy opened the. door on her side, glarii 
back at. me over her shoulder. 


"She jumped out of the car and — the 
door shut so hard that I wondered why the, gas 
didn't shatter. 


I watched her running back to her spártil 
house, the raincoat flapping against the backs of 
legs, and then I started the motor and headed : 
Mel Traynor's brownstone, . 


‘The apartment was filled with police brass, repor- 
ters,'and men from the District AMOey's office. 3 
called Walt Logan outside to talk to him. | 

“Howa you make out?" Walt asked. 


“Traynor could pick the hard ones," I said, “Ii 
you think his wife's cool, you should see his gi 
friend." 

“You get any leads?" 


"A Vir Mrs. Traynor had some guy pretty hot 
after her. A man named Carl Shanley. Seems 
wanted her to get & divorce and marry him. She « 
any talking after I left, Walt?" 

"Not & word. Cool — like you sald." 


"Well this guy Shanley and her husband: had 
a fight. She — mention it to me; probably because 
she was trying to protect Shanley, That’s lead 
number one.” ais | 


"What's the other one?" 


“Somebody named William  Kelbert. A vd 
wealthy guy, I understand. He wanted Nancy Ham- 
mond, but she didn’t want him. It looks like 
Traynor really had the ladies, Walt. Once he qu them, 
he had them for keeps." 


"This is the kind of case that’ll spread out all 
over the place," Walt said, "The technical laboratory 
men haven't come up with a single good print. Funny, 
how you hardly ever get good ones. All they've: been 
able to lift are partials.” ) M. 

“The D.A.’s men giving you a bad amet" 45 

“Not yet." Jo 

“Well, there's no point in both of us us hanging 
around here. I want to talk to — and Kelbert. 
Especially Mr. Shanley.” 

“He’s the one that had the fight with Traynor, 
right?" 3 

"Yes," à | Es 

“You want me to keep Mrs. Traynor here?” | à 


"Yes. At least until she starts to balk, 
her wouldn't be worth the trouble it would cost 
and besides, we can pick her up again fast enough.” 

Walt nodded. “Give me a call if you get 
I've got a hunch we'll be around here — W 
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DROVE back to the station 
house, spent ten minutes brief- 
ing the squad commander, and 
went to work, | 

I called the Bureau of Crimi- 
nal Identification again and ask- 

E ed for run-throughs on Carl 
y) ss, Shanley and William  Kelbert. 
E . . Then, while I waited for BCI, I 
alled Bellevue. and 


inv. 












a] asked to speak to the assistant 
fedical Examiner who. was performing the 
uutopsy on Mel Traynor’s body. The assistant 
L E. told me he had proceeded far enough 
) confirm his theory that Traynor had been 
illed by a single blow to the back of the head, 
ut. that nothing could be considered official until 


tself would take another hour or so, and the toxi- 
examinations would probably take at least 
mother twenty-four hours. So far, ne only state- 
1ent the toxicologists could make with certainty was 
hat Mel Traynor, at the time of his murder, had 
een completely sober. There had been no trace of 


hon. 
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letermine the presence or absence of drugs or poisons. 


— 1 hung up, typed out reports of my findings, and 
repared a folder to hold the flood of subsequent re- 
sorts, statements, miscellaneous documents and so 
m which would result from the investigations. 


. Fd just placed the folder in file when BCI called 

o say that William Kelbert had checked out clean 
jut that Carl Shanley — Mrs. Traynor's boy friend— 
lad a record. He had been arrested for assault twice, 
nce in 1951 and again in 1954. In both instances he 
iad seriously injured men with his fists, and both 
his victims had had to be hospitalized. Both men 
tad sworn that Shanley had attacked them with- 
"ut provocation. Shanley. on his part. had sworn 
hat men had made slurring references to the 
yoman he happened to be escorting at the time. The 
vomen, in both cases, had denied this. Shanley had 
irawn a fine and a suspended sentence in the first 
“ase; in the second, the charge had been dropped 
cause the complainant had left the country before 
stanley could be prosecuted. 
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.. I decided Shanley might be a very good man to 














alk to, and went to see him. He shared an apartment 
vith another man on East Sixty-fourth Street. His 
'oommate told me that Shanley had not gone to his 
fice that day, saying he was sick with a hangover, 
ind had left the apartment about noon. He hadn't 
iold his roommate where he was going, and he hadn't 
‘eturned. The roommate told me of two places where 
»hanley sometimes went to cure his hangovers, and 
ave me a complete physical description of him. I 
hecked both bars, Shanley had been in neither 
lace. This, the barmen told me, was unusual, because 
Shanley seldom missed a day spending an hour or 
0 in each place. I then called Communications and 
isked that an alarm be got out for him. 


_ I drew another blank with William Kelbert, the 
nan whom Nancy. Hammond had jilted for Mel 
aynor. Kelbert lived at an exclusive ciub on East 
iftieth, but he had not been seen since shortly after 
reakfast. He had asked one of the employees at the 
ub to check plane schedules to St. Louis, but had 
hanged his mind before the employee could follow 
hrough A few minutes later he ad asked the same 
mployee to get him one orchestra ticket for a 
E show that night, and had then left the 
dub. He was in the habit of leaving telephone num- 
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ifter the autopsy had been completed. The autopsy 


leohol in his blood at all. Later examinations would. 
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bers where he might be reached, but today he had 
neglected to do that. 


I called BCI once more and asked for an alarm on 
Kelbert. Then I called Walt Logan to see if there had 
been any developments at Me] Traynor's apartment. 
There had not been. Everyone except Walt, Mrs. 
Traynor, and two uniform men had left. I told Walt 
to leave one of the uniform menas a stakeout, take 
Mrs. Traynor home, with a strong suggestion that she 
stay there until she heard from us, and then meet me 
at the squad room. | 


Walt arrived about thirty minutes later. It was 
then half past eleven. 


"We're going to have to drag in some more men 
on this, Walt,” I said. I told him about having put 
out alarms for Shanley and Kelbert and that, so far, 
they hadn't been picked up. “We’ve got some likely 
suspects, and that's all We haven't got a damned 
thing on any one of them.” 453 | 


“And no prints,” Walt said. "No prints, and no 
clues whatever. A sweet little.case, Steve, no 
&idding." 


"We've got to start the old leg work," I said. “We’ll 
ask Headquarters:for a dozen men, to start with. If 


that doesn't do it, we'll get some more. We've got to 


re-question everybody in that apartme:.t house, and 
everyone else around there who might have seen 
someone go in or out. And we'd better send some 
men around to the cab companies to check their trip 
sheets. That’s a tough job, but it'll have to be done. 
We'll have to check out every pickur or discharge 
made within a block of that address between, say, 
noon and four-fifteen. If we still don't get anywhere, 
ahs have to start questioning everybody Mel Traynor 
w.” 


By the time I had called Headquarters for addi- 
tional detectives and given assignments to each of 
them, it was after one o’clock in the morning. We 
worked steadily throughout the night, and at day- 
break we were no further along, so far as clues were 
concerned, than we had been when we began. I had 
staked out patrolmen at Carl Shanley's apartment 
and William Kelbert's club, but neither man had re- 
turned. I had also checked with the airlines to see 
whether Kelbert had carried through on his trip to 
St, Louis. There was no record of a reservation or 
the purchase of a ticket, 


At seven-ten, 1 received word that William Kel- 
bert had called his club from Piüladelphia, asking 
that some papers be forwarded to him there. I long- 
distanced the Philadelphia police, who were able. in 
a short time to establish the fact that Kelbert had 
gone to Philadelphia by train to wind up a business 
matter, but had become so involved that he had spent 
the day there and stayed overnight to complete the 
transaction this morning. During the time of the 
murder, Kelbert had been in the company of four 
other men. 


| At & few minutes past ten, we got a call from one 
of the detectives who were checking the cab drivers’ 
trip sheets. I wrote down the information he gave 
me, then hung up and. grinned at Walt Logan. - 

“You can say all you want about scientific police 
investigation, Walt, but there’s nothing will ever re- 
place: routine." 


Walt came over and leaned up against the edge 
of my desk. “What’ve we got?" 

“A cab driver with a good memory," I said, hand- 
ing Walt the note I'd made, "Let's go talk to him.” 
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E needed to talk to the driver 
only a few minutes before we 
knew we were on the right track. 
We took the driver with us to 
the Ansonia post office sub-sta- 
tion, where he had picked up the 
fare he drove to the corner of 
72nd Street and Central Park 
^ West the previous afternoon at 
2-19. We talked with several people at the post 
office, and then — still in company with the. cab 
driver — drove to the apartment Nancy Hammond 
Shared with her mother. 


We arrived there at noon. Mrs. Hammond let us 
in, glanced questioningly at the cab driver in his cap 
and leather jacket, and then turned to me. 

"Im sorry,” she said, “but Nancy isn’t home, 


You'll have to come back later.” 


"It isn't Nancy we want to see, Mrs, Hammond," 
I said. 


She frowned. *Oh?" 
I looked at the cab driver. “How about it, Mr. 
Laney?" 
— is the lady, chief,” he said firmly. "I'd swear 
to Mod 1 


“Thank you very much," I said. “You can go 
back to work now, if you like. We'll let you know 
when we want you." 

"Just say the word, chief," he said. He turned and 
left the apartment, | 

"Just what is this?" Mrs, Hammond asked. *Who 
was that man?" ; 

I closed the front door and motioned toward the 
sofa. "May be you'd like to sit down, Mrs. Hammond. 
My partner and I—" 

"Aren't you a little confused?" she said, *Asking 
me to sit down, indeed ...... This is my home, not 
yours." 


“You asked who that man was," I said. *He's a 
cab driver, Mrs. Hammond. You don't seem to re- 


member him, but he remembers you very well. He's 


the man who drove you from the post office to Mel 
Traynor's apartment house." 


She stared at me for what seemed like fully half 
a minute, then looked at Walt. “What is he talking 
about ?" 

"He'll tell you," Walt said, 

"You drew out twelve hundred dollars of your 
postal savings yesterday afternoon, Mrs. Hammond," 
I said. “Why?” 

"That's none of your business." 

“I’m afraid it is." 


Mrs. Hammond started to say something, then 
broke off suddenly, frowning toward the  draped 
archway that separated the living room from the rest 
of the apartment. “Nancy! I told you to stay in your 
room." 


Nancy walked slowly into the living room, look- 
ing at her mother searchingly, There was a tense 
alertness about her movements and her gray eyes 
were bright and slightly narrowed. She ignored Walt 
and me completely. 

"May we see your raincoat, Mrs, Hammond?" . I 
asked. 

"My — raincoat?” She glanced furtively at Nancy, 
then back at me. | 


“Yes, please," I said. “The one you were wearing 
yesterday afternoon. The one with the plaid trira 
around the collar and the bad tear in the left sleeve.” 


, “You — you must be insane. I have no such coat.” 


“No,” Nancy Hammond said softly, almos 
inaudibly. “But I have." She walked toward hei 
mother with a slow, pacing stride. “Mother, did you— 


"Nancy!" Mrs. Hammond said. EV 


Nancy turned to look at me, very slowly, moving 
only the upper part of her body. "I borrowed he 
raincoat when I went to the movie yesterday," sht 
said. "I'd torn my own coat and I hadn't had ¢ 
chance to get it repaired.” E 


"Is that the way it was, Mrs, Hammond?" Walt 
Logan asked. "Did you have to wear Nancy's torr 
coat over to Mel Traynor's place, because Nancy nad 
borrowed your own?” d 


There was a long silence. Then I said, "You-re 
placed that money in your postal savings oun 
this morning, Mrs. Hammond. My partner J 
would like to know why you would take it out jus 
a short time before Mel Traynor was murdered 
then —⸗ ! 

"Il tell you why, Nancy Hammond said. 
know damn well why she did.” | E 

“Nan—” her mother began. 

"She took it out to bribe Mel with, that’s what 
she did. She'd told me a hundred times that she could 
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buy Mel off. She—” 


Mrs. Hammond stared up at her daughter, her 
eyes rounded incredulously. "I've given my whole 
life to you ...... And now you....” Po 


Nancy raised both hands level with her shoulders, 
the fingers clawed, her whole body trembling. “You 
killed him!” she screamed. “You killed him!” ae 


Mrs, Hammond cringed back from her, “But 1 
had to. Don’t you see? I had to protect you.” 5 


— 

I had edged my way toward the two women slow- 
ly, and now, as Nancy’s fingernails raked toward 
Mrs, Hammond's face, I brought my right forearm 
up swiftly and knocked the clawed fingers away. She 
struggled with me for a moment, then sank down 
on the sofa beside her mother. She stared straight 
ahead of her, crying soundlessly. 


Mrs, Hammond stood up. “I had every justifica- 
tion,” she said. “Mel Traynor was going to ruin my 
daughter's life. She could have married a decent 
young man who could have taken care of her pro- 
perly, but Traynor was going to destroy all that. All 
my life I’ve worked and sacrificed for Nancy — I 
had no intention of letting that work and sacrifice 
go for nothing, just because a silly young girl and 
a drunken wretch like Traynor couldn't think clearly.” 


"Perhaps you'd rather wait till we get to the 
station house," I said. “We'll call ina steno- 
grapher and—" | i 


She went on as if she hadn't heard me. “After 
Nancy went to the movie yesterday, I got to thinking 
about things. I knew they couldn't go on much 
longer, and I decided to talk to Traynor while I had 
the chance. I took that money out of postal savings 
to bribe him with. It was raining, and I took a cab 
from the post office to his apartment house.” 


She paused for a moment to glance down at her 
daughter. “Traynor laughed at me. He just ) : 
there, fooling with that little camera, and laughin 

at me. He said that he and Nancy were in love and 
that they were going to get married, and that there 
was nothing anyone in the world could do to stop- 
them. I took the money out of my purse and offered 


— 
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"That's when | grabbed up fhe camera 
Ky hit him. He was facing away from me, 
Ky i caught the long shoulder strap in 
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to him. He became abusive. I thought he was 
‘tually going to strike me. He told me to get out. 
hen I refused, he insulted me and Nancy. He said 
lat I didn't care anything about Nancy's happiness— 
iat all I cared about was my own welfare. He — 
» actually said that I was trying to auction Nancy 
f to the highest bidder — that I wasn't any better 
BM A us. poa 


"Mrs, Hammond," I said, “I think we'd. better—” 


"And then he put the camera down on that table 
| the door and started to jerk the door open and . 


üt me out ...... That's when I grabbed up the 
imera and hit him. He was facing away from me, 


ad I caught the long shoulder strap in my hand and.. 
yung it as hard as I could." She shook her. Head ` 
owly and her voice took on a tone of wonder. “Bow . 
mld he have said such a thing? How: could he even . 


ave thought such a thing? It proves how rotten he 







imy hand & swung it as hard as | could", 
| 


was. If he hadn't been completely rotten, would he 
ever have said that about my trying to sell my own 
daughter for the highest price I could get ? Can you 
even imagine a man saying anything like that to a 
mother like me?” 


I looked at Walt Logan, then walked to the tele- 
phone and lifted the receiver. 


“See Mrs. Hammond down to the car, Walt,” I 
said. “I’ll be along in a moment, just as soon as I call 
Headquarters and ask them to cancel that alarm for 
Carl Shanley.” | 


"Can you imagine a man saying anything like 
that to mé?" Mrs. Hammond said to Walt. “Can you?" 


Walt- took her arm gently and nodded toward the 
door. 


. "We'll have to leave now, Mrs. Hammond," he 
said, 


VERE ERAS VA 





By Lieut. Col. 


HE story is not mine to tell. 
But the yarn is, The yarn spun 
out as My own experience pegged 
itself on to the story here and 
there. Towards the close of 1948 
I landed a job in Army Head- 
quarters, Delhi. 1948. Indepen- 
dence a year old; bright sunny 
. days; sharp autumnal nip in the 
air; and multitudes, multitudes, wherever one went. 
In Connought Place one afternoon I met someone 
I knew. * 

Connought Place, as those familiar with Delhi 
know, consists of great blocks of buildings built in 
a circle, the inner’ and outer sides forming separate 
self-contained premises: The fashionable and popular 
establishments are on ‘the inside and in front of 
these the homeless.péople- from Pakistan had set 
down their tin boxes and spread. out théir wares 
regardless of the ownér$hip of -the place and the 
shins of their customers. Crowded at any time, in 
the evening it was thronged in a manner that I will 
not attempt to describe: for those who have known it 
no description is necessary; for those who have not 
none would be adequate. Suffice it to say that every 
yard walked therein had to be diligently inched 
through a jungle of bolts of cloth, dried fruits from 
Kandahar, pen knives from Wazirabad, coat hangers 
from nowhere in particular, and. what have you, at 
one’s feet; 


the Outer Circle was a haven of almost cloisteral 


peace, devoted as it was to trades that do not take : 


kindly to tin boxes, such as agricultural implements, 
automobiles and the like. Walking down its spacious 
and restful corridors one afternoon my attention was 
arrested by some books in attractive covers displayed 
in a shop window. I thought I might look in. 


. 1i was a long narrow room, dark at the far end, 


and a fofest.of elbows, shoulders, heads, 
hats, backs and fronts higher üp the anatomy. In’ 
contrast with the crush and jam of the Inner Circle. 


= — Ta " — —— 





G. DEVASHER 


with barely a few feet between the shelves that rar 
down the walls. An old, bespectacled gentleman sai 
at the desk by the door. He rose as I entered, turned 
to switch on the light but remained undecided for ¢ 
moment, his glance hovering between me and the 
switch a couple of times, and finally settling into a 
steady interested stare. Flicking on the light at las! 
his face broke ‘into a smile and he asked me if 1 
remembered him. It was my turn to stare now; but 
I placed him soon enough. 


NOT LONG-LOST FRIENDS 


He was certain Mr. Bhargawa from Lahore whose 
book-shop in a wide dusty thoroyghfare off Anarkali 
I had known well in my own Lahore days. He dealt 
in what his signboard declared to be.“High Glass 
Second Hand Books for School and College Students”. 
We at the University knew his place well; because 
ihere * could not only buy text books cheap but 
also, upon occasion, exchange one’s own books for 
a bit of badly needed cash. Yes, I knew Mr. Bhargawa: 
but that was- about all We were not long-lost 
—— come together, No friendship had previously 
existed. 


However, from Anarkali to Connought Place is a 
long way and from early youth to the threshold of 
middle age is a long time, And so much had happen- 
ed since! The slender thread of our acquaintance, 
which in normal circumstances would have made no 
call on either of us, suddenly strengthened in our 
hands as we stood facing each other. We spent an 
animated quarter of an hour going over the old times 
and thereafter that little shop on the Outer Circle 
became a frequent port of call for me whenever I 
happened to be in Connought Place. The bond of 
Lahore and, for me, memories of the cool and green’ 
fragrance of youth. that he revived, inspired a 
certain relationship between us, It was not friend- 
ship in the commomly accepted sense of the word— 


. the difference in our years and situations in life ‘was 
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‘too much for that—but we were always glad to see 
each other. Yes, I think that is the way to put it 
we were always glad to see each other, Sometimes, if 
‘the old gentleman was not too busy, we would 80 
‘and have a cup of tea at a shabby little restaurant 
‘down the corridor and sit batting the breeze for a 
while. 


- We talked a great deal about the Past, the 
"Present and the Future: but two subjects the old 
man always showed a pronounced disinclination to 
‘pursue with me. One was how he had left Lahore 


‘the bitter end. And of course he was penniless, hav- 
‘ing lost his all in Pakistan. Mr,  Bhargawa briefly 
stated that he had come out quite comfortably 
through the D. A. V. College Camp. His property and. 
‘goods naturally remained where they were, but he 
aad transferred his bank account to Amritsar 
‘sometime before the freezing order came through, So 
‘he was quite all right. He had apparently no drama- 
tic experience to relate. | 


Again, property was not all that people lost in 
"Pakistan—or in India for that matter—from many 






‘History exacted graver forfeit. It was customary - 


poose days to ask if one had come out with friend 
and family safe. Mr. Bhargawa confirmed that all 
"was well but did not quite appear to relish the query. 
$ (A bit odd, that, I thought; considering that all 
was well.) This reticence of his to talk about his 
family was distinctly marked. Realising that that 
. Was SO I refrained from bringing up the subject in 
-eonversation— there were so many other things to 
"talk about—but one day the subject brought itself up 
in a big way. 


- — One afternoon early in the New Year, I chanced 
to be in Connought Place looking for some odds and 
ends of existence. I had been away on leave the 
best part of December and thought I might go round 


. by the Outer Circle and exchange the compliments 
of the season with the old man. He was not in. 


| SARI-DRAPED FIGURE 


| 

E In the dark interior of the shop hovered a sari- 
- draped figure whom I took to be a customer. As i 
- turned to go this lady advanced a few steps and, to 
_ my surprise, said, “Would you wait a second, please: 
` my father will be back any momen ” Not knowing 
- what, if anything, to say in reply I remained by 
the desk near the door, feeling foolish and wanting 
— to get away. But very soon Mr. Bhargawa came in 
. carrying a large brown paper parcel under his arm. 
. Registering my presence with a smile he hurriedly 
_ walked down the shop. The brown paper parcel 
- changed hands, there was a brief conversation jn 
- low undertones, and then the two came up the long 
. narrow room, the daughter going straight out 
_ through the door. As she passed, I saw a young 
. lady of medium height and build, simply but becom- 
— ingly dressed; and that rich lemon pale complexion 
- which the narrow, sunless streets of Lahore and the 
. dark, squeezed-in, pressed-up dwellings within the 
. city walls nourished. Yes, that ‘Lahore’ complexion 
- was unmistakable: as also the gravity and composure 
- of countenance which betokened upbringing in the 
.old ways and the old graces. 


However, I felt arinoyed with myself at having 
stumbled on to that littte ‘family scene and at having 

. gained the knowledge I had. I could hardly say to 
. the old man: “That: was your daughter, wasn't she? 
She told me that herself". That sort of thing would 
 mever do with a man like old Bhargawa. If only he 


— 


"x 


would himself say, “That was my daughter you saw 
going out; dropped in to collect something"! 
Mr. Bhargawa was cordial as ever, gave me a 
cup of tea, but did not choose to ease my conscience. 
* * * * 


30th of January 1949: the first anniversary of 
Mahatma Gandhi's assassination. All roads led to 
Raj Ghat that day. Clerks and officials from a hun- 
dred offices laid aside their pens and papers; oíficers 
from the great Service Headquarters cast away their 
uniforms, scholars their books: the general populace 
gave no thought to job or profession that day: 
women resolutely put out cooking fires and told 


 - husbands and children that they were coming too. 
"There was something about that first Sarvodaya in 


Delhi that made it a truly national day It was not 
just the size of the gathering, which was enormous, 
but the prevailing mood and temper which made it 
so. The wine of Independence was still heady, and 
the glory and tribulation of kafilas and refugee camps 
was still fresh in people's minds. Also, as yet there 
was no Republic Day to overshadow it four days 
before with its elaborate Ceremonial of State, the 
glitter of long lines of bayonets, the zoom of air- 
craft, and the crash of guns. Looking back it seems 
to me that that day marked the turning point of 
that period of emotional fervour. The feeling of 
patriotic pride and rejoicing that heaved through 
the crowd did not stem entirely from the memory of 
Gandhi, though that was strong enough. Rather 
it was a'summing up of the throb and thrill of 
achievement, of perils met and countered, of human 
courage and goodwill that surged through those 
stirring: days. That ‘Morning Glory’ hour was bound 
to pass; but perhaps we could have given the strong 
spiritual note that flowed through it à more per- 
manent home. 


As a memorial meeting we were a washout. 
Everyone was in his or her colourful best; children 
complete with rubber balloons and paper bags of 
sweets. But all brought flowers, flowers for Bapu's 
Samadhi. And the first thought of everyone on 
arrival at Raj Ghat was to lay up his flowers. The 
Samadhi enclosure was one closely packed mass of 
jostling good-natured humanity moving ceaselessly 
but ever so slowly in a clockwise direction around 
the central block of masonry. Completing my circle 





‘Would you wait a second, 


please; my father will be 
back any moment.......... 
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at last I proffered my handful of crushed roses and 
marigolds and turned with relief to walk the few 
remaining yards out of the Samadhi. Suddenly re- 
leased from the uncomfortable but sustaining pres- 
sure one felt unsteady for a step or two. Apparently 
someone else was doing the same, for a hand shot 
forward from behind me and grazed my arm. 


MEETING AT RA] GHAT - 


Turning around on my heels I saw a very plea- 
santly ruffled young lady in the act of passing the 
free end of her sari over the shoulder having evident- 
ly lost balance for a moment. Looking on with some- 
what amused concern was a young man, plainly but 
neatly dressed in a tweed coat and grey slacks, and 
another sturdy looking young lady, her attention 
divided between the person who had had a near slip 
the moment before and the screaming, rebellious 
child in her arms. She seemed to be much the most 
exercised of the three; and was telling ‘Krishna 
Bhainji'to do all sorts of things. Well, this ‘Krishna 
Bhainji’ was Mr. Bhargawa’s daughter. The recogni- 
tion was instantaneous and complete, and also 
mutual. At any other time and in any other place it 
would not have occurred to me to claim acquaintance. 
But the stream-of goodwill flowed strong-at Raj Ghat 
that day. Not only was my ‘Namaste’ readily and 
graciously returned but turning to her companions 
she said: "This is father's friend from Lahore" and 
to me: “My brother and sister-in-law”. There were 
salutations all around. Evidently it was understood 
which one of ‘father’s friends from Lahore’ I was. Just 
then another young man, dressed in a stylish 
achkan-and-churidar, and a Short, squat lady of 
indeterminate age dressed in green sari and wearing 
gold-rimmed spectacles, emerged struggling and 
heaving from the turgid stream behind and came to 
anchor beside us. Suddenly the air of becoming 
confusion seemed to drop from Miss Bhargawa; she 
became calm and composed, as she had been in the 
shop. I thought this was as good a time as any to 
take my leave. So we all folded hands again and I 
went my way. 


* * * * 


The ‘glimmer and murmur’ of the story was now 
round the corner, though I was not yet conscious of 
it. Indeed, as far as my immediate knowledge went, 
everything pointed to a complete, if temporary, ces- 
sation of connection with the persons who have figured 
above, and their affairs, For, in the Office, the very 
next day, I was warned for a course at one of the 
Army Schools of Instruction. I was to leave Delhi 
almost immediately and was to be gone three months. 
So when I next clocked in at the Outer Circle it was 
to say, ‘Good-bye’. 


Bhargawa was dealing with a customer when I 
arrived. As soon as he was free he turned to me and 
said! "So you all met at Raj Ghat the other day.” i 
had naturally intended to mention that myself and 
said so. By way of reply he shut his desk drawer, 
turned the key, and telling the pan-and-cigarette- 
wallah on the pavement to call him if he was needed, 
led the way to the tea shop down the corridor. For 
quite some time after we had seated ourselves at one 
of the grubby glass-topped tables he did not speak. 


When he did so it was to say that his daughter was 
betrothed to the young man I had seen. The one in 
the black achkan. 


Nothing startling in that as a statement of fact: 
but that he should make it contrasted strongly with 
his general reticence about his family affairs, How- 
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ever, tea had by now come and I satd, pouring c üt 
the cups: Ero. 
“Ah, that is very nice. Just engaged?"  - E. 
"No, the engagement has stood for years". ca 
“Lahore people?” I asked. i 
"Hardly", he replied, *Originally from Lahore, of 
course. But both he and his father are in the - 
retariat. So they are Delhi-Simla people really. You. 
know the type, I mean." Bu 


'BABOOS' OF HIGHEST QUALITY E 


1m 
Yes, I knew the ‘Government of India’ type well. 
Army Headquarters were stiff with them. T ty = 
years of pen-pushing in the ‘duftur’ and a fo r— 
room box-like ‘Niwas’ or ‘Villa’ in à dusty Delhi st xA 


at the end of it. Very conscious of position and res- 


pectability, Beyond question ‘Baboos’ of the highest - 
quality. di 


te iw 
Aloud I asked when the wedding was. In March. 
When I explained that in that case I should unfor- 
tunately miss it, Mr. Bhargawa seemed to consider 
the proposition quite seriously. Then, as if puttin J 
something away from his mind, he declared in à. 
much lighter inflection of- tope,-that I should.znost 
assuredly get an invitation cart'Wherever I was. There - 
was something curious in all‘ this. I had known 
Bhargawa- long enough and well enough to expect | 
an invitation. But if the wedding was in March - 
nothing in our acquaintance had led me to expect a - 
preview of it in January. A 


But Mr. Bhargawa, now thoroughly relaxed, — 
continued to be forthcoming with information. He 
was a widower. His family consisted of just one son 
and a daughter. I learnt that Prakash, the son, wasa 
Civil Engineer and was articled to a well-known firm — 
of architects who had moved over to Delhi on par- . 
tition. He was doing well I thought of his loud- | 
crying child and said something about the trouble it — 
was giving its mother that day at the Samadhi, | 
Bhargawa's face lit up. — 

“Oh she”, he exclaimed, 
mother in order. 
strong girl’, 

And then, reflectively: 


"They were married in the D. A. V. College Camp > 
you know. In fact that is where we met the family; 
they are from Peshawar, not Lahore people at all.” 

He was now talking more to himself than to me. 
In a soft undertone he went on: | 

"But these Delhi people have delayed things for 
more than a year". | ; 


This last was clearly a bit more than he had 
intended to say. We rose from the table, came out — 
into the corridor and stood for a few minutes on 
the kerb talking about my impending departure. 
Saying good-bye, I mounted my bicycle. Looking 
over my shoulder I shouted light-heartedly: 

“Don’t forget that card, though?” 


Mr. Bhargawa waved and disappeared into the — 
shop. 


On that note I left Delhi: Prakash and Rekha 
wedded in the midst of the alarms and turmoil of 
a Refugee Camp: Krishna about to be married in 
pursuance of a long-standing engagement ‘after the 
delay of more than a year’; and I to get an invita- 
tion to the wedding at the School five hundred miles 
and more away. | 
* 
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“it is she who keeps her - 
Otherwise Rekha is much a head- | 
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On the course the days and the weeks passed — 
with scarcely a thought given to Delhi. From the — 
egreat metropolitan city one was translated to a tiny — 
little station in the wild uplands of Central India, 
deep in the lap of one of our great jungles, several - 
hours motor journey away from railhead. All day 
long, and the best part of the nieht sometimes wa 
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cry indeed from the 
ther what stood out „abou 
of the past masters; 
dels of British authority in 
d the Station Club. 


owds of Delhi. Ra 
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r those twin cita 


wel -grown hedge, 
law the broad deep 
wicker chairs, ancient 
map stuck up on the wall, 
solf sticks—they all see 


Colonel to stride in an 


g narrow room that 


—. I particularly liked the lon 
ked rows of 


ed as the library. The closely pac 
ll thumbed books belonged to an age 
ironment that had passed long before 
lives and works of the 
Civil servants such 4s Lawrénce, Met- 
Meadows ‘Taylor 
The hunt of the 
e, famine. relief 
f: the Indian District 
the travels of Richard Bur- 
accounts of care 
om the Bay of Ben- 


and mental env 
1947. Here the 
great Indian 
alfe, Munroe, Elphinstone and 

sed in their forgotten virtue. 
aris, the suppression of 

e-occupations Oo 
Officer lay side by side with 
ton, Francis Younghusband, and 
-journies by elegant young ladies fr 
1 to North Indian hill stations, Heroes of 
little wars on the Frontier and e 
t sport and soldiering in pon- 
Rudyard Kipling and 
to more spiritual needs of the 
hed Keepers of the King’s Peace. 


‘held forth their powers a 
derous volumes, 
John Buchan catered 


NO WEDDING CARD 


.. One Sunday afternoon on 
_ tne rocks and crags of 

was minded to join) I 
It was well on into 
| invitation card had not yet 
tered : I was not going. It 
me to send a w 
that card. In some 
a memento of old Lahore. 


So ruminating I reach 
intended to have tea before re 
it to come I passed 
a book at- random settled down in an easy 
od one—a. Somerset Maugham; 


a lonesome jaunt on 
au (which no one else 
found myself thinking of Delhi. 
March now and the promised 
Not that it mat- 
| had not even occurred to 
edding present, But I wanted to get 
odd way I thought it would be 


d the club where I 
turning to camp. While 
into the library and 


— — — 


chair. It was a go 





toast went down right enough; 
with that book that day. For 
oduction I think, Mr. Maugham 
tory-teller.” Is it? My chain 
h and Rekha. The great 
lied to overflowing 


| Well, the tea. and 
— but I didn't get far 
early on, in the intr 


res 


of thought led on to Prakas 
quadrangle of the D. A. V. College fi 
ikh populace of Lahor 
homes; secure for the moment 
ndia their one 
journey to the 
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with te Hindu and S 
- and burnt out of their 
- within its walls; crossing over to I 
thought and hope; yet fearful of 





minded, big-hearted; some 
al] their hopes. And all : 
pressive march of events 


friendly, humanity; petty- 
ng their sorrows and 


together by the im 





and the realisation that however cruel the hour for 
some, it was still the Hour of Destiny. On to this 
tumultuous scene had somehow stumbled a Peshawar 
family. Perhaps they and the Bhargawas had neigh- 
bouring rooms; or perhaps Prakash and Rekha being 
educated young people, had jobs about the place such 
as distributing rations. I liked to think that their 
people blessed their wayward romance. There was no 
question of fixing a date for the marriage when they 
got to India. A girl was much more secure with 4 
strong young husband to protect her than with a 
father who had half a dozen others. to look after. 
The wedding ceremony must have been brief and 
simple—no costly silks for the bride; no gold, no 
jewels; no feast for the groom's party. And. yet 
how great an hour for those two to look back upon. 
Fact was certainly a great story-teller in their case. 


But in Krishna's case? She had come out of all 
that to marry a Baboo in Delhi. What a poor story! 


Well, March drew out into April and April into 
May. The course duly came to its end and one day 
we climbed down the steep escarpment of the plateau 
to the railhead. No card had come. A visit to the 
Outer Circle was a ‘must’ on getting pack to Delhi. 


In Delhi, however, it was high summer. High, 
harsh summer and closed doors. The bookshop was 
‘shuttered and boarded up; had been so for several 

we Boor ne to the people at the neighbouring 
establishments, I had never been to Bhargawa's home 
but knew where it was—in one of the new 'nagars' 
already beginning to spring up around Delhi. And 
there I bussed out a couple of evenings after drawing 
that blank at the Outer Circle. 


Finding the 'something over something' that 
was Bhargawa’s house was no easy matter. The 
place was still building; street names and house 
numbers were conspicuous largely by their absence. 
But the evening was fresh and cool and the great 
new wilderness of brick and cement and mounds of 
building material had character and personality. Not 
many people were living in as yet. But some there 
were. Occasionally a door banged; voices raised in 
laughter or argumerit floated down the breeze; or à 
cooking pot announced by sound and smell that it 
was ready to be taken off the fire. The odd cyclist 
navigated his machine across the line of sight; or a 
fluttering dopatta disappeared: behind a pile of bricks. 
There was space and silence. 


AT BHARGAWA'S HOUSE 


I reached Bhargawa's house at last. And there I 
found my friend il with asthma; Prakash not yet 
returned from work; and Rekha and Krishna at 
home. Krishna, yes; in her father's home, unmar- 
ried, no vermilion line running down the parting oí 
her hair, and a set expression rasping through per 
eyes. So that was it, Other things had gone wrong be- 
sides Bhargawa's health, | 


No talk with the old gentleman was possible that 
evening; and with the others it was not my place 
to talk of such matters. All the same the visit re- 
sulted in a 'development. It was dark when I rose 
to go. (The young ladies had insisted that ‘uncle’ 
should have a cup of tea.) Rekha toid Krishna to 
accompany me to the main road with her torch. In 
any case someone had to go to the doctor's -shop: 
Prakash had not yet returned, and she herself had 
the food to see to. 


We walked in silence. The torch was certainly 
useful in the unpaved and unlit streets which bristled 
.with scaffolding and ditches and things. From the 
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doctor’s to the lamp post which was the ‘Request 
Stop’ for buses was only a short way. But I let 
Krishna come with me. I wanted to say something 
to her; though for the life of me I could not think 
what to say. We stood under the lamp. She fidgeted 
about on her feet, looking down, putting the 
torch off and on, and making unnecessary adjust- 
ments to her dopatta. I was about to give it up and 
Suggest that she might now return when, suddenly, 
without any warning, she looked up and staggered 
me by asking if I could help someone in getting a 
passport, A passport! It was sometime before 
words came to my tongue. 


“Shouldn’t be too difficult to get hold of someone 
who could help”, I said, “but who is going abroad? 
Yourself? Got a scholarship or something?” 


“No, it is not for me.” 
“Your brother, then?” 


"No, it is someone else,” she replied, “but my 
brother will tell you about it. May I send him to 
meet you?” 


As she talked that brittle set of eyes sometimes 
disappeared; but it was not the ‘Raj Ghat’ look that 
took its place, Rather it was that look of desolation, 
that confession of defeat that only youth can conjure 
up for itself. Her honest troubled face moved me 
deeply. Of course I would see her brother, I said. 


The very next afternoon Prakash turned up in 
my room in the mess, accompanied by a tense look- 
ing youth, I looked through the sheaf of papers 
they produced and saw that what was immediately 
required was clearance of the application by the po- 
lice, That one was easy. I knew one of the Officers of 
the Delhi Police—he was an old war-time friend— 
and for him I wrote out a note. Handing it to Pra- 
kash's friend who, incidentally, wanted to go to 
Kenya, together with his papers, I asked them if they 
would care to tell me more about it. At this the 
Kenya-bound youth bolted. But Prakash stayed on. 
He, too, was highly strung, almost resentful, to begin 
with, But we had tea, and eventually a talk. 


THOSE GRIM DAYS 


The story was simplicity itself, The Bhargawas 
and Romesh’s people—that was the fellow’s name— 
were friends and neighbours in Lahore, Prakash 
and Romesh were the only two young men in the 
combined households.. During the great days of 1947, 
they had organised the watch and ward of their 
locality. Krishna was their active helpmate. There 
were night duties. Many were the kettles of tea 
that she had brewed for them. And many a time 
during the nights of that hot and blood-thirsty 
summer, the three of them had watched the crimson 
horizons of Lahore from the roof of one or the other 
house, and had gone over their plans in case the 
fire should spread their way, or trouble come in 
another form. And so on. 


And they had come out of all that to find that 
Krishna was decreed to marry a Baboo in Delhi! 


Well, the Delhi people had considered matters for 
a year and then broken off the marriage, on its very 
eve almost, Father had been seized with asthma. 
Romesh was going to bury himself in Africa, and 
Krishna had sworn by everything that was holy 
never never to marry. "The only thing left for them 
io do", Prakash finished rhetorically. 


Operation Heartbreak. Ah, youth! 
I asked if Romesh’s parents knew about the 








Kenya plan, Prakash looked at me as'if I were 
being from another planet, | 2.7 ENS 


"Of course not", he said. 


"And your father?" . ICE 
"No; he, too, is rather fond of Romesh you kno | 


I knew. The crassest stupidity that there evi 
was. A talk with old Bhargawa became a nor 
obligation, both by virtue of what I had done ar 
what had come to my knowledge, E Y E. 


But the old man had to get a-little bit be € 
before we could have that, I asked Prakash to kee 
me informed of his father’s condition and let him g 
But à week passed and no message came. I bega 


things had to be done of course and those he wa 
getting done at top speed. I began contemplati 
another. visit, with the object of finding out t 
address of Romesh's father and going and talkin 
him, if Bhargawa could not, or would not er 
But I, or rather through me the Fates, had Sow! 
better than I knew, ? 


STORY WITHIN STORY 


For the tale was nearly told, It was tha 
‘top speed’ that did it. (“Registered Target Mike One” 
said the police man later, He had been a Gunne 
in his day.) One evening, while I was still in my room 
several pairs of footsteps strode up the Mess veran: 
dah and began shuffling impatiently outside, Light 
gay voices swept away the weak protests of my 





‘No, it is not fer mie’, ‘Your 
brother, then?’ ‘No, it is 
someone else’, she replied... 
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$ 
taxi bulging with baskets of 
fruits and platters of sweets. 
"Oh, my friend Benarasi 
Das", he declared, “for long 
I have waited for this happy 
occasion. Put eleven rupees 
in Romesh's hands ^rst", 


Fortunately Prakash was 
out at thé time, The sharp- 
witted and practical Rekha 
took charge. In a trice she 
placed half a doze~ crisp notes 
in her father-in-law’s hands 
and helped him to transfer 
them to "omesh's, (Romesh's 
father was pre-occupied, but 
not too much so as not to 
note that that was fifty-one 
‘to the good, not eleven). 
Romesh was then commanded 
to touch Mr. Bhargawa’s feet. 
Now, where was daughter 
Krishna? f 
Rekha dragged her into the room. 








4 must sweeten the mouth immediately, Ramesh 


and Krishna were engaged to be married.......... "Krishna, my dear, from now on you are my 
| daughter", said the gentleman of means, most 
k solemnly slipping a long gold and ruby chain over her 
—— My the owners oi "tie OMM Paver head, prolonging the act as much as he could. 

... The whole lot of them—Krishna, Romesh, Prakash, "And you must wear this too,” beamed the mother. 
Rekha and that rebellious little girl of hers. Some Rekha snapped up the thin crinkling paper parcel and 


one flicked off a large silk handkerchief from a sil- led Krishna out of the room. (It was a sari, à 


-ver tray laden with sweets and pushed it under my gossamer green and gold affair that set off her com- 
nose. I must sweeten the mouth immediately. Romesh plexion marvellously She was wearing that in my 


-and Krishna were engaged to be married. room right then, and the gold and rubies too.) So 
| : turned to her father's side to 
: Well what emerged from the happy confusion bedecked Krishna re 

i of the next half hour was a story within the story. —— blessings, and those of her future parents- 
To begin at the beginning. Romesh’s father was a dian 

_ man of property in Lahore and consequently a gentle- At Romesh she could not look, nor he at her. 


man of means in Delhi His whole life had  passeó 
in living in comfort upon his inheritance, going the 
rounds of holy places whenever it so occurred to his 
wife, being pleasant to his friends, charitable upon 
occasion, and generally surveying the scene before 
‘him with complete self-satisfaction. Romesh was 
“his only son and youngest child; the only one of 
his children yet unmarried. 


j Partition, and the attendant move to Delhi did 
‘not greatly upset him. All his daughters, their 
husbands and their progeny were safe in India, and 
' so were his wife and son, and the bank account. In 
Delhi he quickly bought a couple of houses, one to 
live in and the other to draw rent from. (From three 
or four parties.) For his son he bought a partnership 
in a firm of radio dealers. (Romesh was a science 
graduate with a head for radio.) That done, he 
became thoroughly patriotic. To hell with those shops 


and houses in Lahore. They had won Independence, 
hadn’t they? 


Kk Two days ago, when Romesh was out of the 

- house, presumably attending to his business, the 

. comfort-loving and placid gentleman was astonish- 
ed to find two rough and tough Sub-Inspectors of: 
Police at his door step. Did mesh Chander live 
there? His son? Right; —* were on an inquiry in 

-eonnection with his application for a passport to 


E Where was he? And what was his occupa- 
on 


Passport to Africa, yes. No, He could do nothing 
to stop it, the boy was & major. And of course he 
could raise funds by selling out his business. (This 
E the wife and mother.)  Incredulity, alarm, 
panic. | 
That very evening the three of them, father, |t was a sari, a gossamer green and gold affair 
mother, and son, reached old Bhargawa's house in a that set off her complexion marvellously 











By TARASANKAR 


MAR bought a tea-set to which he 
took a fancy. Half a dozen cups 
r and Saucers, a tea-pot, etc.— nice 
coloury things. And the price 
P wasn't inconsiderable — four ru- 
pees! For a middle-class house- 
hold four rupees meant quite a lot. 

Amar’s mother ordered the 
set to be kept carefully apart and 
brought it out for friends and relations and respect- 
able guests only. 


Hemendra Babu and his family came to their 
country home. Today women of that family would 
make a call at Amar’s house. So the whole house 
was astir for their reception. 


P ael out that set today, Gouri,’ Amar's mother 





sai 


Gouri was her daughter, Amar's unmarried 
sister. The mother handed her the key-bunch. Un- 
locking the utensils' room, Gouri brought the set 
along with a tray of German silver-and said, ‘Why 
are there only five cups, ma, what’s happened to the 
other one? See here, I’ve just brought them out, don’t 
blame me afterwards.’ 


"Why don’t you go’ about to see where it is? 
sald the mother disgustedly. ‘Somewhere in the room 
it must be. It can’t grow wings and fly away.’ 

Gouri placed the set there and once more closely 
searched the room. Coming out, She exclaimed, ‘I 
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don’t know if it’s grown wings or somebody has eaten 
it up, but I’m sure it’s nowhere in the room.’ 

The mother rushed into the room in a huff and 
commented, ‘You’re not to blame, dear, it’s all my 
ill luck. You all work with your eyes raised on to the 
forehead, can’t see the things down below.’ | 


Maybe Gouri’s eyes were always raised on to her 
forehead, but in this case her fault was not proved, 
The cup remained untraced. 

‘Bouma, bouma,’ the mother shouted, | 


Shaila, Amar's wife, was then Serubbing the 
rooms upstairs and arranging seats for the guests. 
Hurrying down, she stopped before the mother and 
said, 'Are. you calling me?' 


The mother-in-law was almost fanatic about her 
utensils. Unable to.trace the missing cup, she was 
burning with rage much like a brinjal thrown into 
boiling oil. 


"Yes, my princess, I am’, she burst out, 'other- 
wise, did you think I'd call those Sweeper women as — 
my daughter-in-law?’ | 

Shaila remained standing without uttering a E 
word. D 
‘Why is a cup missing? the mother roared, , 
"What's happened to it?’ a 
Shaila broke her silence and said, ‘I’ve broken | 
it, ma.’ : f (4 

Gazing at her face, the mother said, ‘Well, well, 
what then can I say?’ Verily, when an offender | 
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lakes clean breast of his fault, one can possibly do 
othing but pardon him. Slamming the doors, she 


ried, ‘Those five too I'll break to pieces and throw 
Her fury now fell upon the poor tea-set, 


- Shaila was used to this sort of thing. Nota word 
he uttered. 

- The mother said, 'You've broken it. Well and 
ood. Then what makes you waiting here? Go and 
inish your work, you've to prepare the refreshments, 










nind you.' — | 

. Shaila ran upstafrs and in a “few moments 
ippeared in the kitchen with a beaming face in the 
esence of the mother. | 

- The mother who was in high temper had by 
now cooled off. She said, ‘Well, now prepare things 
as you do in your countryside.’ 

- Shaila sat down bringing before her the materials 
of food prep: ration, ‘I think I should put fish-stuii- 
ng into everything, ain't it, ma?' 

= ‘What, fish-stuffing? Ob, yes, 
v idow is coming, I hope,’ 

- "While stuffing fish into flour-made cases, Shaila 
said, ‘You know, ma, this stuffing would have been 
very tasty if a little asafoetida were put into it. My 


you must, no 


father wouldn’t relish a.thing if it's without asafoe- | 
ida, and he won’t allow any and every stuff to get ~ 


nto our house, no, he wouldn't, Right from Afgha- 
nistan come those Kabulis, you know, its they who 


-—.. ‘Upeountry, 
nother, this country of ours can't be compared with 
it, and those good things are hardly available here.’ 
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many green things get rotten!' 
- From the verandah of the other 
bantered, ‘So it starts at last.’ 


- It meant that -Shaila 'would now go On, 
hyperbolically about-her father’s house, Frankly 

speaking, that was hèr only. fault. Shaila, this polite 

‘modest, stveét-tongued,- -handsome daughter-in-law, 

could hardly say anything without reference to her 

father’s place. 

—— — In a neighbour’s house a mother-in-law and her 

‘daughter-in-law engaged in a brawl. There was an 

“up! ar. 

‘Let them do.whatever they like, the mother 

remarked, ‘but I've got a good son's wife, she doesn't 

bandy words, One can’t take her to task even if she 

‘does a wrong. Looking at her face, one is moved to 

pi y.’ 

‘Why doesn’t her son correct*his wife?’ Shalla 

said. ‘You know, mother, had it been my elder bro- 

‘ther, he wouldn't.have spared her. Perhaps he would 

‘have despatched her to her father's place at once. 
ne wister-in-law exchanged some words 

N «fór that my brother was not on 
speaking terms ‘with her for three months, At last 
mother persuaded him to speak. However, this my 
‘brother is somewhat eccentric—wears a  knee-long 
 hand-spun cloth and sleevéless garment—a garment 
of this much length. No tobacco, no bidi, no cigarette . 
8 man of queer habits, he is,’ 


| Possibly the, mother.was a little annoyed, She 
| said, "Well, be quick. Take care that no fishbone is 
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room Gouri 
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fast enough to pick out bones, But I've almost 
finished.’ 

Releasing a mass of singards (stuffed cakes) into 
the frying pan, she said again, ‘My mother would 
never allow small fishes to get into our kitchen, She'd 
at once return à fish if it weighed less than two seers. 
Of small fish, only a selected few she’d allow.’ 

‘Well, hurry up and finish doing your hairs,’ 
the mother cut her short, 

Shaila was changing after dressing hairs. Cast- 
ing an admiring look at her Gouri said, ‘Oh, what a 
lovely complexion is yours, sister! Whatever may you 
wear, you look wonderful. And me, as if made of a 
burnt logwood..,...-. 

Tt can’t be transferred sister,’ Shaila replied, 
‘else, Pd have made you a gift of it. You're praising 


. mine, had you seen my parents, brothers and other 


sisters, you'd have known what's called complexion. 
Exactly like roses.' 
‘What do you say sister!’ asked Gouri in sur- 


. prise. ‘Theirs is fairer than yours?’ 


‘Yes, dear, I'm the darkest of all.’ 

The mother came in and whispered, ‘How long 
will you take, daughter? They have all arrived.’ 

‘Yes, mother, I’m ready,’ Shaila said, hastily 
drawing a veil upon her head. 

Putting the gorgeous apparels and display of 
jewellery and beauty of the wealthy city-dwellers to 
shame, Shaila appeared—appeared like the moon 
amid a cluster of stars. 

As she bowed, the guests’ admiring eyes riveted 
upon her face, | 


The mistress of the other house remarked, 
“You’ve got:a son's wife handsome as the moon, sis- 
ter! Is she educated as well =~ : 


‘T havent read in a school, Shaila said softly. ‘My 
father isn’t much in favour of school education. 
I read at home, completed Matric standard but there- 


The hint completed what remained unsaid. 

‘Who knows, dear,’ the lady commented, ‘What's 
happened to this land nowadays; girls aren’t married 
unless educated in college. All my daughters-in-law 
were in college, but I took them out after marriage.’ 


‘Something of college course I also read. But my 
sisters have all studied:well, Our eldest brother coach- 
ed us at home, he. has a great craze for study. Every 
vear, you know; he buys books worth hundreds oí 
rupees— Bengali and English. Orders books from Eng- 
land. And if you asked him to take to some &voca- 
tion—of course, my father has his own business—or 
to look after that business, he'd say: before me lies 
the vast ocean of knowledge, I've no time to turn 
my eyes.’ 


"Where's your father's place?’ 

“Allahabad. You must have been to Allahabad. 
We've been living there for three generations, Father 
is a contractor there,’ 

‘How much he earns?’ 


‘That I don’t know for certain, However, my se- 
cond brother sometimes complains: no, ma, we can’t 
go on like this, you tell father, He’d let out all our 
brick-built houses and himself live in a tiled hut, 
supervise his works riding a tonga, but wouldn’t buy 
a motor car—this sort of thing can’t go on, And 
father would say: this is my ancestral home, it'd re- 
main as it is, I'd neither demolish it nor shift else- 
where. And motor car, that too I won't buy, that 
make my sons luxurious. I may earn now, Suppose 
they can’t! They say, you know, Mahendra Babu is in 
a sense a saint!’ 

So saying, Shaila, gave a sweet smile, 

The leader of the guests now told Shaila’s mo- 
ther-in-law, ‘Then your son has married in quite a 


well-to-do family, sister. Far more well-to-do than . 
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you are, Well, how do they make seasonal pre- 
sents?’ l 

'A queer world it is, queer is human mind. They 
are more well-to-do than you are—this casual re- 
mark hurt the vanity of Amar's mother. 

She replied, twisting her lips, ‘Who knows, sister, 
well-to-do’ or not—I for one don't know. However, 
is daughter-in-law who talks tall about her father's 
riches, but presents we can never find. She's come 
here these two years, this tender child, but they don't 
give the slightest hint of taking her to them.’ 

"You know, mother,’ Shaila immediately rep- 
lied, ‘my father's ways are rather odd. He Says: Why 
should I bring her back whom I’ve given away for 
ever! If, however, she’s voluntarily brought by the 
person I've given her to, I'll certainly love them both, 
honour them and call - 
them my own. And talk- 
ing of presents, it's 
hardly possible to send 
presents from such a dis- 
tance. But, money he 
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“What did you say daughter?” the mother cried out! ‘Your father gives us money?" 


gives as soon as asked for and will continue to give 
whenever wanted". 

"What did you say, daughter?' the mother cried 
out. ‘Your father gives us money! When, at what 
time?' 

‘I didn’t mean you, mother, Shaila rejoined. ‘You 
may ask him—hundred, fifty, eighty—father gives, 
whenever wanted, and why shouldn’t he?’ 


Mother-in-law’s face grew dark. The women 
present were not only co-villagers but city-dwellers as 
well. This news would in no time spread abroad. 
Mother felt like hiding her head in shame. 

"Very well,’ she said, ‘let Amar come, I'll ask him. 
Why, I haven’t had the slightest knowledge of it.’ 


‘Perhaps Amar didn’t tell you,’ the mistress of 
the other house tried to console her, ‘He needed mo- 
ney and took it from father-in-law.’ 

- ‘But why should he take, sister? It's not proper 
on his part. It’s disgraceful. Shame, to beg of father- 
in-law, shame!’ 

a * r Ll 
; Amar worked in Calcutta where he ren an order 
supply business. Though a business, it’s scale was 
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he could come home twice a month. With eyes r 
with rage, Amat’s mother waited for her son's ai | 
val, E 
She could by no means forget the humiliati 
she had had to suffer in the presence of the wealtk 
residents of Cacutta, Not only did the pénury of he 
household expose itself in full nakedness, she herse 


small, scope limited, yet he was independent. x 
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also appeared to be a liar. These few days she hard- 
ly spoke to daughter-in-law, Shaila, however, was 
blameless in this respect; wearing an ever-present 
smile on her face, she always looked up to the mo- 
ther awaiting her orders. 


Time takes away the heat of fire and cools the 
heat of mind—that’s the usual rule of this world. 
But to Shaila's misfortune, the flames of fire raging 
in the mother’s heart received a fresh supply of fue 
and rose higher up before they found time to abate. 
The whispers of this affair had started rolling every- 
where in the locality and came out in the open in no 
time. The other day Amar’s mother had heard in 
her own ears the details of an open discussion that 
had taken place in the Sarkars' rendezvous. 


Amar intimated that he would come home after 
about ten days on account of a holiday. Shaila felt 
the heaven had crumbled down on her head. It was 
all a lie—what she had said. In spite of repeated re- 
solutions, she could not persuade herself to write to 
her husband anything about this matter, She fe 
ashamed of making any reguest. Her fingers did no 
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Ww ho says that ?™ he exploded, “Who is. that 
ascal, who's that bitch?”............ DUM Y 


move, her lips quivered, tears filled her eyes. Collect- 
ing the letter-paper, she tore it up and threw away. 
She kept on sitting in her bedroom in calm expec- 
tation of her husband's arrival. She would throw 
herself at his feet the moment he came in. 


‘2 "Suddenly she startled at Amars loud angry 
voice. Coming out stealthily like a thief under cover 
of darkness, she felt relieved—no, she was not the 
target of his fury. Amar had started a quarrel with 
a coolie. 

— ‘This half a mile, the luggage is hardly half a 
naund or, say, twentyfive seers, two annas I've paid 
you, what more you want?’ 

_. The man too was not a person easily to give way. 
"Why didn't you then settle the rate, sir?' he shout- 
ed. - cd annas—that's our rate, give it, yes, you 
aave to. 

$ ‘Get out, you swine, get out, I say, Here’s your 
bloody money, but get away at once from my pre- 
- Throwing the coins, Amar angrily stepped into 
he house. 


ter coming home I lose four pice.' 
- The mother was also waiting—perhaps prepared. 
‘She said in a calm but sarcastic tone, 'Why worry for 
that, son? There's your father-in-law, write to him 
"and he'll send money.’ 
—— Though he could not follow exactly what she 
‘meant, the shaft of these biting words didn't fail to 
‘smite him. Knitting the brows, Amar asked, ‘What 
do you mean?’ 
E . ‘That's why I'm so eagerly looking for your arri- 
‘val, son. What I want to know is whether you feed 
me with your earned money or you Offer me obla- 
tions with alms given by your father-in-law! Is it a 
fact that you beg money from your father-in-law 
and he sends you money—hundred, fifty, eighty— 
[Whenever you need?’ , 
— Already wéaried and vexed, Amar lost self-con- 
rol. In an em "head was set ablaze, - 
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‘who says that?’ he exploded, "Who's that rascal, 


who's that bitch?’ . 


‘Daughter!’ mother called out. . 

Shaila felt everything around was swinging be- 
fore her eyes. What to do and what to say in these 
circumstances Shaila was unable to decide. ‘Why you 
keep mum?’ mother thundered, ‘Speak up,. answer.’ 

‘Yes, father gives, he does, Shaila said bewil- 
deringly. Immediately Amar began to strike his 
head against the wall like a mad man, Mother has- 
tened to hold him back. 

*Not a drop of water must I take so long as she 
remains in this house, Amar declared. ` 

X felt so small before the ladies of Haren Babu's 
house!’ mother said, ‘I also can't live with such a 
daughter-in-law, my boy.’ 

"n + = e 

Little justice is done where the judge is not cir- 
cumscribed within the confines of codified laws; 
what happens in the name of justice is despotism. 
So, on account of that trivial offence, a heavy punish- 
ment fell to Shaila’s lot. That very night arrange- 
ments were made for her banishment. Shaila's bro- 
ther-in-law started with her for Allahabad by the 
night train. | 

- B E — 

Seeing Shaila, her mother was taken aback. 

‘What’s this, Shaila? What makes you come so 
unexpectedly?’ 

‘Why, ma, is there any bar to my coming? You 
didn’t care to bring me, so I’ve come myself.’ 


Embracing her daughter affectionately, mother 
said, ‘Dear, dear, don’t I long to bring you or feel 
pained at heart, but what can I do, say?’ Heaving a 
long sigh, she added, ‘Your father's income has gone 
down, they say the market is very dull. Besides, 
Haimi’s marriage is imminent, You see, dear, Im 
unable to spend.’ i 


Now at last Shaila found an opportunity to re- 
lease a gushing stream of ceaseless tears. 

‘Who’s come with you, Shaila? Son-in-law?’ mo- 
ther enquired. 


‘No? Shaila dejectedly replied, ‘my . brother-in- 
law has accompanied me?’ 


«Where's he? Good lord, why is he outside? As 
good as a son of ours, he is. O maid, go and see sis- 
ter’s brother-in-law is outside, call him in. Tell him 
mother is calling.’ 

Shaila’s heart was palpitating. 

Not even a glass of water must he touch in this 
house—that was Amar’s strict instruction to his 
younger brother. The order was given with a deadly 
oath. 


The maid came back to report that none was 
there. The mother was surprised. ‘Where has he 
gone?’ 

‘He has left, ma,’ Shaila said. ‘He’s to catch the 
train.’ 

Mother’s surprise knew no bounds. 
eatch the train—has left—why?’ 

‘He’s to go to Simla, ma. Going there in search 
of a big job. He'll take the very train we came by, he 
can’t stay.’ 

The mother felt relieved. ‘Surely you've asked 
him to get down here on his way back?’ 

‘Of course, ma, said Shaila, drawing a heavy 
sigh, ‘but I’m afraid he won't be able to. The mat- 
ter is yery urgent, you know. From Simla he'll go to 
Calcutta with somebody’s letter, and all this will be 
of no use if he fails to reach in time.’ 

At this stage Shaila's eldest brother entered. 
True, he wore a handspun cloth, but it was a fancy 
one with gold-thread borders. He also had a hand- 
spun fancy garment on and a Gold-Flake cigarette 
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T is a tale of a ghost girl; not 
what you would like to call a 
story but an event I had  wit- 
nessed myself. I would swear by 
God that I have not exaggerated 
any detail It often so happens 
that a ghost supposed to have been 
encountered by many is after all 
an optical illusion, an escaped in- 
mate of Pa nati asylum or some woman of ill repute. 
Dhumabatis affair was not a hallucination of any 
such kind. It was a real thing, for the female ghost 
after all turned out to be a female ghost. 


I do not like the word ghost, But how else am 
I to describe her? I was young then and my mind was 
romantic. So I called her Dhumabati—the smoke- 
woman. She was very beautiful and did not at all 
have the kind of looks that one is apt to associate 
with a ghost. She was more beautiful i:n any ot 
those real women in flesh and blood that young men 
fall in love with. She was more beautiful than 
Labanya, my wife (of course you will not let her 
know of my views). 


Since my birth I have been a town-dweller, 1 
was only accustomed to clicking the switch on for 
light and opening the tap for water. But when I 
found myself a position, I had my posting in 
Biratgarh. It was a high-sounding name and I had 


thought the place must be quite a big town. In fact 
it had been so at the time of the indigo-planters. 
But when I reached the place I found the buildings 
almost in ruins, overgrown with large trees and 
bushes, often inhabited by snakes and wild bears, I 
was told that even tigers came and stayed here 
during winter. In a few days I got tired of the 
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By MANOJE BASU 


place and wanted to leave. I felt like resigning m 
position and going back to the town, 


But my guardians at home asked me to d 
nothing of the kind. I had no backing and I did nc 
know how to have wires pulled. Even so I appeare 
in the selection test and surprisingly enough, jus 
managed to serape through. When a year and a hal 
passed by I received a letter from the Governmen 
which intimated the fact that I was appointed Sut 
Registrar and was posted to Biratgarh. It wa 
customary in the services to make a person roll trol 
one place to another. My guardians advised me £ 
stick to my gun and look up my superiors occasion 
ally so that I could get a transfer to a better place 
By that they meant a place where there wer 
opportunities to make some extra money. But 
thought a better place was one where I could has 
friends for chit-chats during the off hours. 


So I stayed on. I had an efficient servant, name 
Harish. He washed the linen, did the cooking 
polished my shoes, washed the dishes and the 
changed into the uniform of my office bearer twirlin; 
his moustache. At 10 I, the Hakim, held cour 
attended on by my bearer. In the rural areas, th 
Sub-Registrar was called a Hakim, that is, | 
Magistrate. Everyone addressed me as ‘Huzur; th 
master. It was quite soothing to the ear. My offic 
duties kept me occupied till 4 in the afternoon. - 


In the evening I was often summoned to th 
police-station. A constable, armed with a gun am 
a staff and carrying a lantern, came along to escor 
me there. The Sub-Inspector was crazy about 
playing. Except when he was out on duty, he wai 
regular about this game. The police officers heri 
were the real masters of the place and so they couk 
not rub shoulders with every one, There had to b 
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our In the game. Besides the Sub-Inspector, there 
vere the Inspector, the doctor of the charitable 
lospital and Dayalhari Sen, the estate-manager of 
he local landlord. If any one of them was absent 
hey looked for me to take his place. I could not 
void them. They almost  agged me to the police 
tation just as they would take a murderer. I did 
ot like this at all. I wanted to read and write 
uiet y by myself. I might tel] you in confidence 
hat at that time I was quite young and just because 
here was water and green all around I had got into 
he habit of writing poems 

.. The Sub-Registrar's office was housed in a brick 
uilding and close to it my quarters consisted of two 
hatched rooms, The nights here were quiet. In the 
ntel lizards clicked their tongue. Jackals wailed in 
he jungle whieh signified the appearance of a tiger 
+ a ferocious animal. In the deodar grove a swarm 
' bats fed on the ripe fruits, rushing from tree 
ò tree. Even that sound gave one the creeps. At that 
ime I often remembered the great sermon that the 
ride of office and status ought not separate man 
rom man. I called my servant inside. The “Magis- 
rate" and his bearer’s beds were almost side by side. 
"he people of the land however, had no knowledge of 
t, or else they would have showered praises on me. 


In the middle of one night in July Harish woke 
ip and called out to me, “Please get up, Huzur, | 
an hear the sound of water flowing by the house." I 
urried out of my bed, opened the door and came out 
© find that the courtyard was submerged in water. 
t hàd been raining for a couple of days but who could 
lave expected so much water! 

— I looked about this way and that. The water 
eemed to have spread into the horizon. In the pale 
oonlight peeping through the clouds the Office 
uild ng nearby looked like an island. I spent the 
ight sitting in the verandah, A fish seemed to Jump 
mut of the water and back again. Harish cried out 
‘Ah, it’s just over there under the tree. Quite a 
arge one. All fish have escaped from the pond. If 
hac a drag net I’d have caught it immediately.” 

= X A flood was coming. Wading through knee-deep 
ater, we carried all our boxes and beddings to the 
lall of the office building. It was fortunate that we 
hifted. For in the evening the mud-brick quarters 
ould resist the onrushing flood no longer and 
ollapsed. The roof, the posts and the fence were 
wept off by the current. Had we been there, we 
rould have shared the same fate. 

=. The water subsided after three days. Then we 
aced the problem of accommodation. It was not 
possible to stay permanently in a Government office 
juilding. But I very much objected to taking up 
esidence in a thatched hutment. My friends of the 
ard-game also were worried for me. 


. . Dayalhari, the estate Manager, seemed to be in 
| position to place a vacant bungalow at my disposal. 
‘Would you like to stay at the bungalow", he asked. 
‘It was formerly owned by indigo planters. Now it 
5 in ruins. One of the partners of the estate had 
fepaired the place and made it habitable. So that he 
sould stop here whenever he came on a tour of his 
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estate. But after a few days’ stay on one occasion 
he fled from the place never to return. It is a haunt- 
ed house. Ghosts lurk in every nook and corner of the 
bungalow”. 


On hearing this yarn the doctor laughed at me. 
"Ghosts!" he exclaimed. “Well, as a doctor I can 
make things out. The boss was drunk all the time. 
In that condition it is hard to distinguish between 
animals, human beings and ghosts. And you, of all 
people, believe in this canard!”  . 


Dayalhari turned to me and said, "Tell me if you 
are brave enough. I have the keys with me and the 
doors can be unlocked if you want. The floor is 
painted, the walls are distempered and the rooms 
furnished. You can enjoy yourself and be comfort- 
able as long as you like. Ilive very near this place. 
The vacant house frightens the womenfolk of my 
family. They will feel greatly relieved if anyone 
comes and stays there". 


The Police Inspector also assured me, "It's sll 
right. You can move into the house. You are an 
educated man. Why should you have any supersti- 
tion? I shall put a police constable on duty at the 
place. After all, you are our friend and a Govern- 
ment official as well". 


So, I shifted to the bungalow. Harish, the 
servant, told me that he would do all work but would 
not stay there at night. He would finish the cooking 


by evening and leave I could not compel him to 


revise his decision for it seemed that he was prepared 
even to resign the office bearer's position on this issue. 


Anyway, it did not really matter. The Police 
Inspector had kept his word. A constable came every 
night to guard the place. Often I woke up at night 
to find him sitting in the verandah. 


Four months n:ssed. I was quite comfortable 
there. I wonder who it was who scared away the 
partner of the estate. Dayalhari always made personal 
inquiries about me. Whenever I was in, he would 
come up on the verandah and ask, “Are you all 
right? Good, very good—", 


Then he would turn to my servant and tell him 
that his wife wanted to see him. “Go and find out 
what it's about", he would say. ' 


All this of course meant one or two dishes of 
curry or pancakes and rice pudding for me. It 
happened almost everyday. I was all alone here in 
this village with no one to look after me. Harish 
was not much of a cook. I took the food he prepared 
just because I could not help it. 


The bungalow and Dayalhari’s house were 
separated by a plot of aus paddy-land. From the 
verandah one could see everything going on there,  . 


“Well Harish, I see a girl there these days—", 
I would begin. 

In the office he was my peon but since we shared 
the same room many a night he was occasionally a 
friend also. 

“That tall skinny thing that moves about all 
the time", I would continue. 

"Not skinny, Huzur. She is a town girl and 
quite charming”. 

Harish kept all information about the villagers. 
He said, “She is the Manager's niece. Her mother 
is dead and her father has his second wife. She had 
now come to stay with her uncle because of trouble 
at home", 


He smiled mischievously and added, “Her ways 
are exactly like yours, Huzur. She is afraid of 
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— in the pond lest she should get drowned. 
She bathes in water fetched from the pond. And 
who would fetch water for her So you can see 
that she herself fetches pitcherful of water”, 


What he told me about her made me feel that 
she and I were alike. In the whole village we two 


. were different from the rest, We could not bathe in 


the pond. It was fate that had brought us to our 
exlle in this jungly village but we retained our town- 
life habits. I was sure that the boring life here 
exasperated her and made her sigh jrst as it did me. 


Yet I had never seen her clearly except as a 
shadow on the other side of the aus field, for at 10 
I always left for the office, One Sunday I saw her 
carrying bathing water to the house. Many girls 
and women came to fetch water at the pond fiir 
the compound of the bungalow. But she was quite 
different from the rest. She did not even know the 
way they rested the pitcher on the hipbone when 
they carried water. Most of the water spilled and 
soaked her sari. She could clearly see that the Sub- 
Registrar Hakim was standing on the verandah and 
watching her. Any other woman would draw the veil 
over her face and quickly leave the place. Some bash- 
ful woman would start running across the field like a 
porcupine. (I compare her with porcupine because 
her anklets jingled while she ran). But this girl 
looked straight at me and went away. 


In November water in the ponds turned black 
since jute stalks were left 1n them to rot. Though 
I took quinine pills regularly one day I was running 
temperature and shivering with chill. I did not have 
even the strength to get up from bed. The work at the 
Sub-Registry almost came to a standstill. Peon 
Harish however had to go and attend office every day. 
In the afternoon I felt quite lonely. My mother was 
dead long ago and I thought of her. I remembered 
my friends in town. Thoughts of Dayalhari’s niece 
also flashed across my mind. Whenever the tempera- 
ture was low I got up and sat at the window, hoping 
that she might go to fetch water at the pond, or that 
Dayalhari’s wife would prepare barley water for me 
and ask her to bring it here. 


But she came,—not carrying the barley pot but 
empty-handed. I was groaning under a terrible 
headache, pressing my temples with the fingers. She 
came very close to my bed and watched me with her 
serene eyes. She was as fair as an English girl. As 
I looked at her she asked, “Are you feeling very 
uncomfortable ?” 


“No, no. I am quite all right". 


Not that I was telling her a lie. 'Tell me, did 
one feel uncomfortable when such a girl uttered 


those words of sympathy? In the twinkling of an 


eye, the moaning changed into something musical 
like a song. 


“Why are you standing? Please take your seat 
on the chair.” | 

But instead of taking her seat she moved away. 
"I'm going now", she said as she left. “I shall come 
again", 

Isaw Harish coming. So she ran away. Harish 
returned from office to know if I needed anything. 
How sincerely did I wish the degree of his anxiety 
for me was a little less. 

After being in bed for a month I recovered. 
Daily the girl used to visit me, towards the afternoon. 
She spoke very little but kept on looking at me and 
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the look was sweet. In these rural areas — Sac fe 
and Fakirs used to cure people of their ills chant 
mantram or canticle or by other mysterious pr ace: es 
Our doctor might have thought too much of H m 
but deep in my mind I knew it for certain that it: 
the sweet look of her eyes that brought abou x 
cure. E. 

After I recovered I did not see any more c 
I was not allowed to expose myself to the cold : 
I had to keep indoors every evening shutting the d 
and windows. I used to sing at one time and 
voice was liked by all. I had a harmonium b to ug 
from Dayalhari’s house and resumed the | 
One could not always follow doctor's instructió ar 
I started keeping my windows open. It is rat 
possible to enchant wild animals by singing but 
people from the town. 


At last in sheer desperation I made up my n 
to write a few lines to her. I scribbled, "You ust 
come daily when I was ill. I think it is bett 
me to be so again. The windows are 
every day so that I catch cold and fall sick ¢ 


Instead of handing over the letter to Ha im 
called a cowherd boy from the street and tipped h 
four pice. “Go and give this letter to that girl”, 
told him, “who is plucking brinjals in that Manage 
kitchen-garden. Let me know what she says”. 

He ran back with the news that she had hi: 
at him just like a king-cobra. “I have never = 
there,” she said. “The letter contains all lies.” Tt 
boy then told me that the girl in anger aimed 
prickly brinjal at him which put him to flight. F 


I had to pacify him with another one anna | 
because he had escaped from the fury of a cobr 
"Well, you did not come to me, you say. This : 
from your lips! What then does it mean? It meal 
I have no one in this wide world. Very good. I ha’ 
no one then". This is how I tried to reconcile m 
self to the position, 1 






must have been dropped through the winds ! 

She had written, "What I told the boy the oth 
day in sheer anger was not quite correct. I wer 
only once on learning that you were running a 1 
degree temperature. I just peeped through" the wi 
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are you olaying the fool?" 


| She replied........ s 


E. Hust. for fun’, 


j. Why did you write that I used to go daily? It 
. ve y improper that you should have written to 
e over a trifle’. The letter was signed Labanya. 








i UT was so happy to know her name. She now 
dmitted to have come only once. Much better 

2d eed than complete denial. It then follows that her 
isit on other days was an illusion. 


Aa e, 
Ce me a ‘second letter. She wrote, “May be, I 


nt four or five days, so What? Anyone would have 
? if it was learnt that a stranger was lying ill. 


di d not enter the room of course. Please make sure 
at my uncle and aunt have no knowledge of it." 
si raised my eyes I was surprised to find the writer 
> letter herself standing near and watching me 

ith Fer dark brows puckered. She was smiling. 


Er T asked her, "Why are you playing the fool?" 
E "just for fun", she replied. 


fi gathered courage and told her, “Why don’t you 
me here any more? I feel very lonely and suffer 
do . I didn't know you are so very cruel", 


— She became so much intimate that I felt heaven 
M is within my reach. | 


— The fun went on for a number of days. When- 
re er it was quiet and lonely she came to me. I also 
pt my servant away on some pretext or other. 














'actice I noticed her passing by. 


E- “Pye seen you", I shouted. “You cannot keep 
of my sight, Labanya. Come in. Come and sit 
^on the bed and listen to my singing." 


. Strangely, the girl who pushed the door open and 
Iked in was of dark complexion. The fair Labanya 
peared in the meantime. 








à | "Who are you?” I asked ina harsh voice. | 
4 She was taken aback. Her voice trembled and 





you'll be able to. 


One evening when I just started my singing 


she fumbled for words as 9c ug said, 
you know me well. I was passing by when I heard 
you singing and stopped for a while I came in be- 
cause you called me. "Very well, I am leaving". 


The pleasant evening was spoilt. She was leav- 
ing in embarrassment and yet I was most unkind to 
her. I was abusing her al] the time. 


"So you eame to spy on us. You must disclose 
ex identity. Who are you? Who has sent you 
ere?" 


The girl disappeared beyond the — trees. A 
boy from the town as I was, I did not have enough 
courage to run after and get hold of her. Anyway 
I thought it would not be proper to delay. any longer 
for there might be a scandal in no time Somebody 
or other must have noticed that a gii had slipped 
out of my house. 


Next day I took a chance and made the — 
to Dayalhari. | 


"I am most undeserving", I told itn. and yet if 
you would be kind enough to marry your niece to 
me——”’ 


“You? Would. you care to give Labanya refuge 
at your feet? Her mother is dead. She is young and 
^ LM a good. deal. She is very unfortunate 
in LEJ 


Dayalhari shed tears in delight. 


“Labanya, after a few days you are. —— 
mine. Listen, didn’t you know about it?” 


She replied with a playfully mischievous look in 
her eyes, “But my aunt was very angry — How did 
he know you, she asked me. Do you visit him often 
and make love to him — I ran away from her. If 
she could catch me she would have given me a beat- 
ing. Well aren't you going to sing today?" 


She was panting. A charming smile lit her face. 
I went almost mad. Once I could catch her, I would 
have taught her a lesson for playing tricks all Hine 
days. 

She was running away and I went after her. 1 
got over my fright and felt quite courageous. She 
stopped suddenly and giggled. | 


"Come and catch me if you can. I don't think 
Come and catch me." 


I went near and reached out for her. The hand 
just missed her. 
quite amused to have fooled me. Her laughter blend- 
ed with the moonlight and rippled around. As I 
went near her she slipped out of my reach. I ran 
and ran and yet could not catch up with her. 


“All FRE ‘Once again". 

She pulled in à deep breath and started running 
again, making a sound like the continuous droning 
of a bumble-bee in the infinite silence of the night. 

With my bare feet touching lumps of earth 1 
realised that I was now in the aus fleld. The harvest 
was over and the ground had been.ploughed again. 


"I don't think — 


She edged away a little. She felt 
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The country around was bathed in moonlight. She 
stood in the middle of the field and called out, Well, 
you haven't been able to get me.” 
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Well, I almost did. No, I just missed. Perhaps 
this was how will-o’-the-wisp enticed a wayfarer and 
sucked blood out of him. 


My blood was on fire and I was not able to thin 
in cool brain if I was doing the right or wrong. I 
reached the courtyard of Dayalhari’s house. If a 
hakim like me were seen behaving in the manner I 
was doing people would certainly think I had lost 
my head. 


However, I met with success at last and grabbed 
her by the hand “I am still weak after my recent 
illness”, I panted as I held her soft hand in mine. 
“Why do you make me suffer like this?” 


“You write to me and ask me to go to your 
house”, screamed that girl who I had thought was 
Spying on us the other day. “And then you come 
to my house and speak sweetly to me, What do you 
think I am. A doll to play with? Do you think you 
can do me whatever you like?” 


In the twinkling of an eye the other girl whom 
I was chasing melted away in the moonlight. 


So this girl was Dayalhari’s niece! Another girl 
brought me here only to appease her by holding her 
hand. She tried to pull her hand out of my grip 
but I had held her more tightly. 


“There is something very confusing about the 
whole matter. Tell me everything. My head is 
reeling.” 

But what did she know and what could she tell 
me! When she had heard that the lonely stranger 
from town was suffering in bed she tip-toed near my 
window. She had been wondering lately if I had a 
pair of eyes at thé back of my head or else how 
could I be aware of her presence without turning my 
head and then make a mention of it in the letter.... 


She moved away hurriedly when she saw her 
uncle and I could not hear anything more from her. 
It did not however matter for there would be enough 
opportunity to know more later on. 


Dayalhari welcomed me with a shout of delight. 


"Have you come, son? Come in. I have told the 
Inspector and the Sub-Inspector in the Police station 
about you. Everyone is showering praises on you. 
No one even hears of such magnanimity these bad 
days." 

I happened to meet the fair girl again for once. 
I had been asked to go on transfer from Biratnagar 
and I was to leave on the next day. That was our 
last night of stay in the bungalow. Labanya and I 
were asleep. Suddenly I woke up. Through the win- 
dow the moon in the western sky could be seen. The. 
moonbeam had entered the room obliquely. Champa 
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You can now calculate how old I am”, — 
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flowers were in bloom somewhere and their fragra 
had filled the room. E 


The fair girl was smiling at us with her he 
on the edge.of the bed. On Seeing her I felt ve 
happy. — 


“You have brought me much happiness”, I te 
her. “I got Labanya because of you. Wherever 
am, I shall always remember you”. OE 


I was addressing her with the more intima 
second-person pronouncement for those younger 
age. She objected laughingly and asked, “Do y 
know how old I am?" E - 





REC 
"Of course you are much young. than L—— 
"I am much older. Grant, the indigo lant: 
was my father. There was a lot of agitation 
Harish Mukherjee’s raper when Nayantara ' W: 
abducted. I am the daughter of that Nayanta ; 










"Women always have a tendency to sonceal t 
real age and try to pass th--selves as yo ge 
I replied. “But your tendency seems just tl 
opposite ?" J 

“But believe me, like all women at times I fe 
very sad. I yearn for love talks and the touch | 
human beings.” | b 

She heaved a deep sigh. Her voice tremble 
"I am just a spiral of smoke. Fortunately the smok 
appears colourful in your eyes. As Labanya’s proxy 
hoodwinked you and heard plenty of words of love! 


She laughed and went away. E 

She would not show herself weeping but woul 
show her smiles only. Perhap: that was why ab 
went away laughing like a mad person. m 
( Translated by=Barin Das) 

E 





"But believe me, like all women, at times a 
| feel very sad, | yearn for love talks and 


the touch of human beings.”...........000. 
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Continued From Page 68) 


eld between the lips. He had in his hands some 
ishing materials. 

. As soon as he sighted Shaila, he exclaimed, “By 
ove, when have you come, Shaili ?' 

* morning, brother, Shaila amswered. with a 
smile. ‘Are you well?’ 

. ‘Oh yes, all right. You're a newcomer, coming 
rom Bengal proper—come, just prepare these baits, 
et’s see what luck your hands fetch me. Today I’m 
oing to a village for angling—in a landlord's tank.” 
. Taking the materials, Shaila said, "Why not once 
isit ours, brother, Ill see how many fishes you can 
ri NE ' 

-. "You've plenty of fish over there, isn’t it?’ 

- ‘Only our tanks are full of pretty big fishes— 
ach one half a maund, fifteen seers, twentyfive seers. 
fou know, brother, when I went there for the first 
‘ime, my brother-in-law brought an eighteen seer 
<atla fish and demanded that sister-in-law must have 
o cut it in pieces. By God, how frightened I was! 
Now, of course, I don’t fear at all—half a maund, 
wentyfive seers, all these I cut with perfect ease.’ 

= *[ feel like going, yes, I do, but a chance doesn’t 
come. Sometimes I visit Calcutta, yet can’t make 
ime to see Amar Babu. But if you were in Calcutta, 
'd have certainly gone to see you.’ 

‘All right, I'll see, Shaila said. ‘Now we're also 
oing to have a house in Calcutta... ¢ 

_ ‘Are you building a house in Calcutta?’ the bro- 
her interrupted her. 

- He's going to buy a plot of land, then a house 
will be built in due course.’ 

Highly pleased, mother asked, ‘Son-in-law is now 
earning fairly well, ain't it, Shaila?’ 

— ‘In the village also he'll construct a brick-built 
house, sald Shaila with downcast eyes. 

_ After a couple of months Shaila's mother sensed 
hat something unusual had happened Somewhere, 
neither son-in-law nor his mother wrote to or enquired 
about Shaila. She told her husband, 'I suggest you 
write a letter to Shaila’s mother-in-law.’ 

E Mahendra Babu was a man of quiet tempera- 
; nent. Whatever exaggeration she might have made 
about others and about her father’s income, She had 
not spoken too highly of her father’s nature. Really, 
1e was a peace-loving person of noble disposition. 

—— Frightened by what his wife told him,’ Mahendra 
Babu the very next day wrote a letter to Shaila’s 
mother-in-law. 

= I am highly obliged to you. You have done me 
— agreat favour by giving Shaila a shelter at your 
— feet. I hope and pray that neither myself nor my 
Eu Shaila may ever be deprived of that favour. I 
. am unable to make out what has happened there, 
= what offence Shaila has committed. But she must 
have done something wrong about which I have 
-— the least doubt. She has not disclosed anything, 
- yet during the last two months she received no 
' blessing from you. Our dear child Amar too does 
- not write any letter. Kindly let me know what 
E tA happened. I will myself reach her at your 
~ — feet. 

Then he added: 

= Though Amar has not informed me, I have 
— . been extremely happy to hear from Shaila about 
= his growing prosperity. It gladdens my heart to 
—— know that fre ts going to build a house in Cal- 
cutta. I have also heard about the good exami- 
nation result of your second son—that he could 
not stand first just for a few marks. I bless him. 
— he secure the right place in his B.A. exami- 
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This letter brought tears into the eyes of Amar's 
mother. With the passage of time the anger smoul- 
dering within her heart had cooled down for want of 
incitement. Very often she recalled Shaila's image- 
like beautiful face. Shaila might be telling lies, yet 
the melody of her sweet words often rang in her 
ears. Today after going through this letter, her 
mind was relieved of the load that lay heavy on it. 
She was highly pleased with her son's wife. That por- 
tion of the letter she read again and again. .... a 
house in Calcutta, etc...... 


She sent a letter to Amar. To Shaila’s father she 

wrote: : 
My daughter-in-law is the light of my house. 

Can she. do any. wrong? I could not make enqui- 

ries about her owing to preoccupations and the 

ies is mine. Amar will soon go to bring her 

ere. | 

Overjoyed on receipt of this letter, Shaila imme- 
diately sat down to write to her husband. 

Amar arrived. He brought with him a fish of 
about ten or twelve seers. Shaila did not lose time 
to cut it in pieces. 


‘Probably they couldn't catch a  big-sized fish, 
she remarked. 

‘It’s started coming now,’ commented her bro- 
ther's wife, ‘as if none else has so rich a husband! 

At night, Shaila was standing before Amar. with 
downcast eyes. Amar brought out a letter and.saíd, 
‘Well, what do all these mean?—You must at any cost 
bring a large fish. I have here told- them we have 
plenty of fishes.—Well, we haven't a Single tank with 
full rights. yet—shame! Theh agaih---Pearl-studded 
ornaments are in vogue here, for me a necklace of 
imitation pearls. ..... what's that, what's that! 
Why do you weep? Shaila, Shaila. . s. ; .. ap 

Shaila threw herself upon the bed and pressed 
her face against the pillow which began to soak with 
tears gushing out from her e 


yes. | | 
What was all this for she could hardly tell her — 


husband freely. 


(Translated from Bengali by Sourin Choudhuri) 


— 


Shaila threw herself upon the bed and 
pressed her face against the pillow........ 











T is probably from 
the very beginning 
of human life a 
biological difference 
between the sexu- 
ally contrasted forms 
male and female, in 
man as well as in 
animals, has always 
aroused intense awarness and provoked 
speculations concerning its significance 
and genesis. Many of the answers were 
bound up with theories of sex most of 
which are dismissed at once because of 
their unscientific approach, Some are based 
on whimsical conditions | which cannot be 
seriously considered, others on  unveriable fac- 
tors such as the stars, phases of the 
moon, the climate, the mother's diet and also the 
parental desire for & male child, the age of the part- 
ner and their relative vigour, origin of the sperm from 
the left or right testicle, development of child in the 
right or left side of the uterus etc. Some are physio- 
logically absurd and others are based on a big gene- 
ralization on an outrageously small number of cases. 
It was towards the end of the 18th century some 
sclentists even claimed to have seen a tiny human 
being inside the sperm and with all seriousness gave 
the nomenclature *homunculus" (Little man). But in 
the background of modern scientific truth, it is just 
like a child's desire to see the spinning old lady in the 
moon. These were promulgated at a time when hard- 
ly anything was known of the morphology and phy- 
siology of a cell, of cell division, of gametogenesis 
(maturation of the sperm and egg) and of fertiliza- 
tion. With the advent of scientific developments 
these hypotheses, however, proved incapable of ac- 
commodating the new observations. Towards the 
early part ofthe present century, Mendel's revolu- 
tionary discoveries of organic inheritance gained 
footing and focussed much attention to the mode of 
7" Lu of the inherited characters and sexua- 
y. 


The sex determination is an important conside- 
ration to a dairy farmer or to a chicken farmer. A 
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By JYOTIRMOY DAS GUPTA 
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father with several daughters would also very m 
appreciate the next child to be a son. But natu 
does not honour the wishes of anybody. It moves ft 
its own path producing approximately equal numbei 
of males and females and the poor father is just a 
likely to be blessed with another daughter as he — 
to have a son. 


CELL THE UNIT OF LIFE 


In order to understand the physical basis of sex- 
uality we shall first recognise a cell, the unit of life, 
It is a unit with individuality. Taken singly it be- 
haves as an entire life. In a massive individual like 
us (Multicellular) it consists of many of these tiny 
units massed together. But our life story still starts 
with a single cell. Everyone of us at the outset of his 
or her individual life story is a microscopic single 
cell which grows by repeated multiplication and by 
its descendants’ coherence shapes its own specific 
form. Our body consists of cells, perhaps fifteen 
thousand million or more of them. These cells may be 
disc-shaped, spherical, cubical, columner, starshap 
spiderlike, bracket-shaped, filiform or branched like 
a tree. They are also varied in their function per- 
forming different duties in our system such as olfac- 
tory, gustatory, visual, auditory, tactile, respiratory 
and reproduction etc. In spite of all these differences 
in size, shape and function they are built upon & 
general scheme. It consists of a small speck of living 
fluid or jelly-like protoplasm surrounded by a film 
or membrane. Inside the protoplasm are included glo- 
bules of fat, glycogen, etc. and the most important 
structure, the nucleus, without which & cell usually 
ceases to exist. 


REPRODUCTIVE CELLS 3 
We shall concentrate our attention here to the 


nucleus of the male and female germ cells pei 
ductive cells), the sperms and eggs, manufactured by 
the male and female gonads, the testes and ovaries 
respectively. The sperms and eggs are actually the 
cells responsible for the propagation of living orga- 
nisms. In higher types of animals the germ cells are 
dimorphic i.e., the male and female germ cells of ihe 



























ame species are different in their pattern. The male 
erm cells, the spermatozoa are extremely minute 
ad intensely active and in comparison with the 
yum or egg nearly 100,000 times bigger. The eggs 
re stationary unlike the spermatozoa in male. Many 
mes smaller than a full stop in this article. On an 
verage one hundred millions of sperms may be pre- 
ent in a single drop of seminal fluid. [t is amazing 
o tt ink that a few thousand millions of sperms 
nich are necessary to father the entire population 


LN 


f the wore teday can be commodiously accommo- 
ated in a small thistle of a tailor. A spermatozoon 


| somewhat like a tadpole with a distinet head and 
_ long tail. The head is composed of the nucleus and 
e tail of the cytoplasm. Tail is the motor organ 
rhich aids the spermatozoon to wriggle towards the 
wum or egg which is more or less round with a huge 
torage of food material. 


'HROMOSOMES 


_ Tf we probe into the secrets of the anatomical 
letails of the sperms and eggs, it reveals the pre- 
sence of twenty-four thread-like structures called 
chromosomes inside the nucleus. The chromosomes 
are complex protein threads which are colourless 
ind special dyes are used to make them easily 
risible under the microscope. This gives them 
he name chromosome (Chroma=colour, soma — body 


E y- the arching of the eye brows, the pouted lips, the arch 
— of the foot whereas many others are e.g. complexion, 


the shape of the ear and nose, the poise of the body 
eic, are carried by the virgin ovum of the mother. 
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SENES THE WONDER 

— 

- Bach chromosome reveals some infinitesimally 
ny things, the genes which may be considered to be 
the nucleic acid and protein molecules held in g 
efinite linear arrangement on a protein framework 
' some powerful force not yet understood. More 


5» 


sim ply a chromosome can be pictured like a beaded 


necklace in which the beads are genes stung in a pro- 


give a satisfactory answer to ihe question, what is a 
gene? They can speak of a gene for woolly hairs or 
dark complexion but fail to answer why one particu- 
lar gene causes such characters. It is only the mecha- 
ities] aspett of inheritance that is known to us. It is 
the endeavour of the geneticists to define each gene 
in chemical terms based on its structure and func- 
tions and to co-relate each gene to the actual chemi- 
cal process which it controls in the body of the orga- 
mism. They believe that each gene in some way or 
other controls a specific chemical process or synthesis 
1 the system. The genes are probably isolated or poly- 
me: sed molecules of nucleoprotein which has the 
ability to produce enzymes or catalyst involved in some 
body process. 

‘The immeasurably small genes have the poten- 
—  tiality to change the whole life of an individual In 
. he world of infinite minuteness particles like atoms, 
electrons and protons are immensely powerful to anni- 
_hilate or to do good to humanity; the genes are 
; . likewise wonder of all wonders which control and shape 
—— the entire life force. It makes all the difference bet- 
Eu a peace-maker and a war-monger, a sculptor and 
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i.e., two cells To four, 


tein thread. The geneticists are still in the dark to . 
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an iconoclast, a relegieux and an atheist; it is thc 
action of the genes which makes a scientist, a politi- 
cian, a poet, a lunatic, a beautiful or an ugiy person 
out of a man. The revelation of these genes puts us in 
wonder and makes us awfully brooding how precisely 
and wonderfully we traverse this  perilous path of 
creation. 


CELL DIVISION - 


In each egg and sperm these chromosomes carry 
all the hereditary materials contributed by both the 
parents, Thus the total contribution of mother and 
father to the child is forty-eight chromosomes. The 
number of chromosomes and morphology are, however, 
different in different animals. Both the parents also 
started their lives with the forty-eight chro- 
mosomes compact together in the zygote (cell- 
formed by the union of a sperm and an egg). It mul- 
tiplies countless times in a geometrical progression 
four eight and eight 
sixteen and this goes on. ; 


In the beginning of such division of the zygote 
specialization starts. Some cells give rise to muscles, 
some form skin, blood, brain, bone and so on and 
some are set apart to form gonads to manufacture 
germ cells, the sperms or eggs. When a boy or a girl 
is born they have the same fortyeight 
chromosomes in testes or ovaries which in puberty 
form sperms and eggs with half the number of chro - 
mosomes i.e., twentyfour in each, case. It is a compli- 
eated process of cell division by which the 48 chro- 
mosomes in each cell are halved and become twenty- 
four in each sperm and egg. Technically it is called 
the maturation of germ cells or gametogenesis: . the 
spermagenesis (in male) and oogenesis (in female) 
by which the sperms and eggs are formed where 
halving of the chromosome number from diploid 
(48) to haploid (24) takes place. Thus the total nuni- 
ber of chromosomes after the union of two mature 
germ ells, sperm and egg, is again restored by the 
number of “fortyeight” or twentyfour pairs. The 
ehromosomes are conventionally expressed in pairs 
ie. 24 pairs, because each of them finds its fixed 
partner in the chromosome ballet in a sperm mother 
cell (a cell from which sperm will develop). If there 
would not have been any reduction division each 
sperm and egg would carry 48 chromosomes and on 
uniting the offspring would start with 96 chromo- 
somes and thus the number would go on increasing 
to a fabulous infinity. This reduction division seems 
to be the device of Nature by which the number of 
— — is kept constant in successive genera- 

ions. 


SEX CHROMOSOME 


The sex of everybody is determined at the time 
of conception and it is the father who is responsible 
for making a boy or a girl. The events or changes 
during the prenatal stage may, however, thwart 
the normal development to affect the degree of male- 
ness or femaleness but nothing can change the de- 
cided fate of a fertilized egg to be developed to a boy 
or a girl. Of the 24 pairs of chromosomes both .in 
male and female gonads 23 pairs are called auto- 
somes and the last pair is called sex chromosomes as 
the genes in them are supposed to determine the sex 
of the individual. This pair can easily be recognised 
under the microscope by their behaviour and garni- 
ture in the entire chromosomal set-up. Leaving aside 
the autosomes (chromosomes other than sex chro- 
mosomes) if we consider the sex chromosomes We 
woman has got one pair which is being named XX. 
Each individual of this XX pair of chromosomes is 
actually contributed by both the parents. They are 


(Continued On Page 80) 
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By SUDHANSU MOHON BANERJEE 


T was not yet completely dark. 
The mellowed evening was yet to 
melt into a pristine blackness, The 
day was on its last gallop. Ramen 
Roy, the new Engineer, stood en- 
chanted. His sensitive soul had 
discerned that perfect moment 
when night meets the day and 

light its counterpart. Though his 
profession leave him an engineer and he had just 
returned from a course of training in the Tennesse 
Valley he had curiously developed a romantic and his- 
torical perspective. He had inherited this trait from 
his father who was an antiquarian and an archaeolo- 
gist. He was mad after ancient records, documents, 
old coins, statues, figures. He would rave. he would 
brood, he would reconstruct and re-envisage a picture 
of the.days long gone by. He was his own scribe and 
so to say his own pharisee too. He used to instil into 
his son's ears—Who says history is bunk ? Only those 
debunked heroes say this. 1t leaves its own imprint in 
the sands of time and sows its seed. It is an organic 
whole. It records the past no doubt but it has a value 
for the present and it is the cradle of the future. It 
repeats itself. 





Ramen had been infected with his father's enthu- 
siasm. So when he came back from the States he 
~#tcepted a comparatively smaller job in Maithon. It 
fitted in with his ideas and his sense of idealism. He 
had a vàgue feeling that he was assisting in something 
big, something real. He remembered the day when 


he came here. A dismal day had just dawned in thy 
wake of a black and bleak night. The sky was | 
cast. It was. drizzling. Below the Barakar bridge 
suddenly swollen river was fretting and fuming agains 
the background of an autumnal cloudburst, On 
left silhouetted against the sky was Panchet Hii 
somewhat in the posture of a crouching elephant. Thi 
temples here and there brought memories of the day 
when Lakshmana Sen ruled and Vaishnavas I 
though it was also the land where Tantrik rit 
held sway. cs 
He remembered how that day when he crosse 
the river and on his way up saw a concrete slab poin 
ting *Maithon', he was a little intrigued. It literally 
meant ‘Mother’s land’. Was it a symbol! and legenc 
of New India that was being born where a new templi 
of humanity was to be built in whose construction ht 
would help ? A river of sorrow was being turned intt 
a river of joy and hope of sustenance and suecour 
His father was a little taken aback when he told 
of the offer ahd his acceptance. He kept quiet fol 
sometime and then slowly said—Is there a hand of fati 
in it? It is strange that your first station of wor 
would be the same as mine. | 
Ramen was his only child, his mother having. lec 
while he was yet a baby. His father did not marr 
again. This sad event had occurred immedia: > 
after their return from Maithon 25 years ago when 
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anjib Roy went there to make an archaeological sur- 
ey and camped in the jungles for some time. 


| .. His father told him—Don’t forget that you are 
oing to a place which is truly the symbol of Mother's 
and. Mother is everywhere but there she is more 
aan prominent. My son, civilisation is based on a 
eam. Its codes and conventions, its ways of life and 
abits of mind are poised on a dream. History has 
0 be read not merely in its framework of time se- 
uence, in its analytical bearing but also in its totali- 
arian and synthetic grasp. Every achievement, be it 


ittle or small, has to be tested by that measure, in 
ie laboratory of human mind, in the crucible of pain 


nd passion. Today we are talking of pre-history, of 
1e- beginning of life in this planet, of the events that 
eeurred millions and billions of years ago. Tomorrow 
e will be-talking of the history of another species in 
nother world. Bigger and brighter sputniks would 
oat over the space and bring news of the milky way 
0 n another universe where life’s history was being 
ritten in another fashion, Go, my son, you must 


ream, 
















orget i Almost irrelevantly he  asked— 
id you ever visit the Art Galleries? Did you see 
lo'S picture of Immaculate Conception? 


— Ramen was forcibly reminded of his father when 
e was having his usual evening walk over the ridge. 
hat was his daily routine. After the day's strenuous 
ork he would take a stroll by the side of the man- 
iade lake. Up the hillock occasional night birds 
ould chirp and down the dale in a corner Kalyanes- 
ari’s temple:and its trident would shine in the last 
low of the setting sun. 


— His only friend here was Ramanujam, the curator 
) be of the new museum that was being set up 
ere with a wing entirely devoted to the preservation 
| the remnants of the old matrilineal culture. Rama- 
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am insured, I am inoculated and I am insulated. 
Women don't run after me and I do not. What a 
peace, what an amount of energy saved? 

I hope it is not the peace of the graveyard, 


No my friend, no didactic struggle or creative 
emergence from pillar to post from Reno to Las Vegas. 
Be a good boy. Take my advice. Get a good bride. 
Invite us, Let us have a good feast, 

What about the fist? 

That can take care of itself. The toxin is gra- 
dually neutralized. It creates its antibody in time. 
After alla woman will one day cross your life, Why 
not sooner the better. 


Let us talk about other things. What about this 
place ? . 


Ah, shirker, please yourself. Here was the base 
of a big city — a prosperous town, and here flourished 
Mother cult in excelsis. Who were they—Kolarians, 
Dravidians, proto-Austroloids or Indo-Tibetans? I do 
not know, but this is evident that Kalyaneswari is 
the last surviving symbol of that great Mother con- 
cept, We are also following the same footsteps. That 
is why there are so many plans, so many programmes, 
so many phases. She has to be properly established 
in a social welfare state. That would be the last con- 
tribution of this Mother's land. 


Ramen was reminded of these things while walk- 
ing. Here were no mean achievements. The Sindri 
and Chittaranjan, the collieries down below, the dams 
and the power houses, the industrial belt that lay 
around him— were all] pointers to a greater develop- 
ment.of the Mother's land. Would it envisage a new 
dawn, a new promise and a renewed faith? 


The fleeting eventide was almost romantic. The 
gloom was deepening, the riot of colour taking its 
flight. On the crest of the hill which was the highest 
point in the neighbourhood there was a raised plat- 
form where floral and other offerings were often 
placed. A small lamp had just been kept there. Its 
flickering light was perhaps an offering from a dis- 
turbed soul to the spirit beyond. It was almost a 


ujam was a hale and hearty man, somewhat older beacon light. A woman was coming down. She 
lan Ramen and had begun his service under his looked young and comely, She had put 
| He was almost a chatterbox and would talk red oleanders on her matted locks and flow- 

ntly. ing hairs, She was humming a tune. Ramen was 

















Eme. 


_ He often told him—Hello Roy, what's this? Here 
ou are an eligible bachelor, smart and young, yet the 
laid of honour is still absent, Haven't you mixed 
ith young damsels and have they not fallen heads 
nd ears in love with you? Don’t tell me that. Go 
nd get yourself married. Repent—Ah! That you 
in do at your leisure. Don't you see the logic of it? 
'e begin our lives in their laps. 'Then in course of 
me a mother, a sister, a wife, a daughter, often a 
rand-daughter takes charge of us, Isn't that too 
uch of a crude philosophy in these days of indivi- 
jal liberty? My friend—we are never independent 
spite of the Constitution and the solemn pledge 
iat we would devote our all to maintain that inde- 


| & scientist, aren't you? Every position wants its 
»utron, There can’t be a position without magnitude. 
reation is athirst amidst aeons of space. You must 
lin in this atomic hula-hula dance. It’s not jazz. 
ou must hear the music of the spheres. You must 
ne yourself to a suitable wave-length. I was married 
hen I was not even twenty, Result—of course a few 
Mldren earlier than usual but perfect peace, no heart- 


a 


endence. Womenfolk see to that, Well, you are a bit . 


ag, no stuvid cupid's darts, no dates or data, I | 


going up. She was coming down. They met at the 
half way. Below, the river danced and above, the 
sky looked, She was really older than she ap n- 
tly appeared to be and there was an expression in her 
large penetrating eyes which he could not fathom. 
In that split fraction of a moment, he looked at her 
and she at him and the combined magnetic effect was 
terrible. Two poles had met, one a Harrow Harvard 
Tennesse-returned boy and the other an unsophisti- 
cated forest girl, unlettered and uncultured. He did 
not stop any further but he could feel that here was 
a woman who was looking at him with more than 
amazement or wonder. An unknown bondage had 
developed in a second, 


Ramen felt mentally disturbed. There was really 
nothing to be worried about but even then there 
seemed to be a ‘but’. When he came down from the 
top there was no trace of her except that she had 
dropped inadvertently the bunch of red flowers which 
he instinctively picked up. 


He returned to his quarters. Ramanujam was 
waiting there and he said—What ho! friend, you look 
moody. Nothing serious I hope. Met a tiger or better 
still a tigress? They are much better than suckers 


~~ 
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who squeeze you night and morn. Tell me what is the 
matter. 


Nothing. 


Don’t be silly. Your face shows that something 
is wrong. How did you get these flowers? 


Oh, don’t worry. 


The historian Ramanujam always loved to talk 
and hear his own voice—You know that in old days a 
curious rite developed in matriarchal] societies, It was 
called in some parts “Dipala dinne” or offering of 
light at the altar of the unknown spirit which was 
symbolic of an invocation to the great Mother to send 
a proper mate, a consort who would give her a son. In 
course of time it became an open invitation that here 
was a woman waiting to entertain and be consumma- 
ted. A red flower was its peculiar sign. 


Don't talk of taboos and totems. 


Well, don't be afraid, a red flower has no signifi- 
cance in the mid-twentieth century but a red mind 
has ie. à mind which has been coloured either by 
emotion or by set dogmas, 


For the time being the topic ended there. It. 


however left a trail. Ramen could not forget the 
incident, Every evening while strolling there he would 
be reminded of this chance meeting and would ha!f 
expect to see the lady of the lake with her lamp again. 
Though he did not physically meet ' er, he 
felt somehow or other a presence, 


Days passed. That a little incident on 
the top of the road had almost been effaced 
from the conscious memory, though it was 
in full force in his sub-conscious mind, when 
the second scene arose. It was a misty 
night. He was down with the 'flu and was 
running a high temperature. There was 
none in the house. Even his servant had 
retired. He was feeling restless amidst 
fittul rounds of sleep, Suddenly he felt that 
he was seeing a dream where he was 
awakened to the consciousness that some- 
one was tending him, someone was nursing 
him with all the care of a professional. It 
Was such a relief. There was none to give 
a dash of Eau de Cologne to his hot fore- 
head or a cup of water to soothe his fever- 
parched throat.. He fell into a deep and 
restful slumber. He was aroused from it 
almost at the break of the day by cries of 
‘Thief, Thief’. It was the hour before the 
gods awake. His servant came running and 
was aghast at seeing his master so ill. On enquiry 
he learnt that someone in black apron was seen 
coming out of the house a few minutes ago. Some 
said it was a thief whose attempt was timely foiled. 
Others said that it was a ghost. A few only smiled. 


Ramen was further nonplussed. The fresh frag- 
rance of Eau de Cologne was still there. That at least 
could not be a dream, His excited brain wove a 
thousand stories and a thousand lights shone in his 
mind, His keen eye had discerned some red flowers 
too. This was too much. He felt very uneasy but 
kept quiet. This mental uneasiness retarded his 
recovery. 

A few days later after he had somewhat recovered, 
Ramanujam raised the issue again—Roy, better take 
leave, go home and see your father, get married if 
possible— 
ww Nonsense. 

No nonsense, it is full sense. Come and dine with 
me tonight, we shall talk it over again. 

That very night the climax came. After dinner 
he was talking with Ramanujam and he was late in 
returning. His standing instructions to his servant 
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were not to wait for him, He had his latch key, H 
came back, opened the door. The light was not ¢ 
Before he could flash his torch someone had cle pe 
him. He felt the warm touch of a woman's bre 
Someone was imprinting a feverish kiss on his fc 
head. It was more a soothing touch than a sen sto 
of rock and roll He forcibly released himself froi 
her grasp and in his mad fury took up a cane ani 
lashed her mercilessly and cried—Get out. When E 
put.on the light he could see the crouching figure o 
a woman hurrying away in shame and pain, leavir 
a trail of blood. He felt sad. He need not have ee =) 
so cruel. After all, he should not have lost his balane 
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He forcibly released himself from her grasp am 
in his mad fury took up a cane and lashed he 
mercilessly and cried — Get out............ A8 

x 


His servant Thomas, the Adibasi Christian, ip 
was most devoted to him came running. On lear 
the facts he remarked—This must be Marion. Sh 
has one or two screws of her brain loose, She is a 
right otherwise but very abnormal regarding a com 
plex—She says she has a child or will get a Ee 
She is an old woman by now— 


Old—She looks young. a 
3 


Past forty, Sir. It isa pitiable cape, She wa 
a pretty girl and from her very girlhood she had deve 
loped a maternal love for children. She was ‘Ti 
early and had her own baby. But unfortunately sh 
lost him soon. This unhinged her considerably : 
much so that the husband deserted her. About th 
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a i eheu family came here on a survey work 
ave heard it from my mother. The wife was sick 
d she had a baby of six months. They wanted a 
| nurse and Marion was appointed. She was so 
grossed with the baby and so enamoured of him 
it the mother became frightened. She said to her 
and—Let us leave this place at once She would 
O: d spoil the baby and take him away from me 
he is a witch. God knows she may even claim 
- bs aby’s father too as her own. The husband natu- 
ly said “Rubbish”. But the lady did not stop there. 
€ really left with her baby for Calcutta and warned 
r husband to follow quickly The woman when 
Saw that they were gone, behaved almost like a 
| ey deprived of her cub. Then one night the 
ntleman found her waiting in his bedroom. She 
! ely ' sald—Give me back my ŝon or give me one. 


E. was too much for the gentleman and he 
(d her out of the room. 
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2T hz hat was too much for her. She became comple- 
y mad for a time The Rev. Father Abraham ot 
e Mission took pity on her and kept her in the Mis- 
n hospital. Gradually she recovered and became her 
| self. again. He told her the story of Christ and 
: > Virgin Mary and she took refuge in Christianity 
d Een one of the best sub-nurses, Everybody 
Em Ak every patient loves her. f will tell you 
We v refugee from East Bengal, a good high caste 
al ahr mi: 1 boy homeless and penniless came here. He 
t the job of a messenger though he was a matricu- 
| x health was poor. He had passed quite a 
enuous time. He fell ill. The doctors expressed the 
I ‘that it was leprosy. He lost his job, lost his 
er, lost everything he had. Nobody would look at 
. Marion came and gave him shelter in her own 
3. There was a huge agitation. She was suspended 
pv job; she was asked to vacate her quarters. 
an it with him and lived in the outskirts of the 
Ed an improvised shelter for months. People 
ated with her. She said—Ask Jesus, did He 
lutse a leper? She was adamant. For months 
E r ded the ailing boy, fought with death but ulti- 
y had to give in, He died and on the last day 
" ' said—Mother, I am a Brahmin but my last 
' is that let me be your son in the next birth. 
T 
m 5 already. 


R im. en was so agitated that he could not restrain 


hi * 9 was the Bengali gentleman who was here 
nty. five years ago whose baby she had tended with 
* milk of her own breast— 


r 3% am was iiie: much icitatéd, Marion was no- 
iere to be seen. She was seen only about 11 o'clock 
the night previous going towsrds tle colony. 

en sat there helpless and the only words he could 
je 1 | were—Mother, Mother. 


à wick author from the original in Ponant 
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A BOY OR A GIRL 


(Continued Frov. Page 76) 


almost identical in their morphology. They remain 
together side by side like other pairs (autosomes) of 
the chromosome ballet and separate during reduc- 
tion division in which from one cell two daughter 
cells are formed. Each X along with 23 chromosomes 
form a daughter cell The cells or eggs thus pro- 
duced are all alike having 23 autosomes and an X 
(23+X=24 chromosomes), The sperm mother cells 
in man also contain the similar 23 pairs of auto- 
somes but the pairs of sex chromosomes are XY. The 
X is the same as we get in woman but its partner 
is a tiny Y. different in size and morphology. In case 
of reduction division in this case each daughter cell 
or sperm will have 23 autosomes and one X or one Y 
in its share (23+X=24 or 23^ Y —24). The male 
germ cells or sperms thus produced are cf two types, 
exactly fifty per cent in each case ie. X-bearing or 
Y-bearing, out of 200.000,000-500.000. 600 sperms re- 
leased by a man in each ejaculation, haif the num- 
ber possesses X and half Y. Now let us imagine the 
picture that millions of sperms are racing to hit the 
target, the egg, first which remains fixed in the 
uterus. It has been claimed that when a sperm 
reaches within a certain range of the ovum some 
chemical attraction is brought about to force the 
sperm, somewhat mechanically towards the ovum 
and fertilize it. A single sperm enters a single egg 
and a new individual starts on its way. The luckiest 
one in the race reaching first will determine the sex 
accordingly. If it is an X-bearing sperm it will form 
XX combination i.e. 23 pairs of autosomes and XX 
(23 pairs XX —24 pairs) On the other hand, if the 
individual has been Y-bearing the resulting com- 
bination of 23 pairs of autoscmes and XY would form 
a boy (23 pairs XY —24 pairs). 


MYSTERY STILL UNSOLVED 
The fact remains that it is just merely a chance 


it the combination wil be to produce a boy or a 


girl, 
From many controversial issues Bridges modified 


the theory of sex determination in which he states 


that there are many genes for maleness and female- 
ness in each chromosome and everybody has genes 
for both conditions. The X chromosomes carry pre- 
ponderance of genes for femaleness and the auto- 
somes for maleness. Now the sex of the individual is 
determined by the balance between genes ie. the 
ratio of autosomes and sex chromosomes. The ratio 
found to control the sexuality in Drosophila melano- 
gaster (fruit fly) is stated below: 


Sex X chromosomes Autosomes 

Supermale > 3 * 2 

ds E e» 4, 

ua 3 * 3 
Normal female À 2 $5 2 

: 1 —— l 
Intersex EN M, wt Set: a di 
Normal male * 1 — 2 
Supermale * 1 - 3 


Without probing into the moot points the com- 
bination of XX and XY are the simple answer to the 
hallowed mystery of sex. Now it is a matter of time 
when the geneticists may develop a control over the 
genes and their balance and on the X and Y-bearing 


sperms which will enable them to cater a male or a= 


female child according to the parents’ desire. It will 
allow the father to stay at home in complacence in- 
stead of anxiously pacing in the — corridor for _ 
the — DIY S or a ES | 
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Sir A, Ramaswami Mudaliar, SUpply Member of the then Governor General’s Executive Council, leader of the Deleg. 


tion of India, signed the United Nations Charter, on June 


26, 1945, at San Francisco. fn this picture are seen: 


T. Edward Brownson, Secretary; Major General W. J. Cawthorn, Military Adviser; Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Delegat 
Mr. John Bartley, Legal Adviser; Dr. P. J. Thomas, Economic Adviser: Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Chairman; Sir Y. ' 


Krishnamachari, Delegate; Mr. K. P. S. Menon, Principal 


Adviser. Since then India has played a considerable role in U. 1 


INDIA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


By P. G. KRISHNAYYA 


IR A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, then 
Supply Member of the Governor- 
Generals Executive Council and 
Leader of the Delegation of India 
signed the United Nations Char- 
ter at San Francisco on June 26. 
1945.. Since then India has played 
a considerable role in the affairs 
of this world organization. A re- 
port of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace sums it up this way: 





India wants the United Nations to develop into a 
true international institution of worldwide prestige; it 
must be as broad-based as possible and be in a posi- 
tion to influence and help the member States aud 
the people of the world in regard to such basic mat- 
ters as human rights, freedom of dependent peoples, 
and the development of economically backward areas. 
At the same time India wants the United Nations, 
under the present circumstances, to have only limited 
powers in such important fields as collective enforce- 
ment measures and control and ownership of atomic 


energy. In regard to the most important question, the 
maintenance of international peace and security, India 
believes that the responsibilities and functions of the 
United Nations will be better exercised and performed 
through concentration on the pacific settlement of 
disputes rather than on any other methods, for it is 
feared that emphasis on the military functions of the 


United Nations will tend to disrupt, rather tha 
strengthen, the organization. id 


\ 

Srimati Vijaya Lakshmi. Pandit somehow hi 
made the greatest impression at the  headquarte) 
of the United Nations. Her personality and her bloc 
ties to the Prime Minister of India helped her to som 
extent to achieve this. The United Nations observi 


very strict protocol and few have achieved the stat 
she has won in diplomatic circles. As an ex-Presidet 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, ¢ 
the headquarters at least, even her brother will hax 
to take a second place to her. 2 


The election of Srimati Pandit for' the Pres 
dentship of the General Assembly of the Unite 


Nations is a personal triumph for her sasacious an 
courageous statesmanship. It is the culmination c 
her active association with the world organizatio 
almost since its inception. At the time of the Sa 
Francisco Conference in 1945, India was not politi 
cally independent; but as a non-official Ambassade 
of the suppressed masses of Asia and Africa, she cam 
paigned vigorously to make their voice heard in th 
deliberations of the Conference. From 1947, whe 
India became free, she has been heading the India! 
delegation year after year, except for a brief perio 
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when her Ambassadorial assignment at Washington 
kept her away from the United Nations, 


Srimati Pandit has the unique record of scoring 
several firsts in the national and international life, 
She was the first woman to become a Minister in 
India; she was the first Asian woman to become an 
Ambassador. She has also the distinction of being the 
first lady in the world to head a national . delega- 
iion to the United Nations General Assembly and be- 
come its President. What is the secret of her un- 
paralleled success? . Her beautifully and delicately 
moulded face, fascinating voice, charming manners, 
wavy grey hair and flowing saree coupled with the 
dignity and poise of her bearing, and faclle and feli- 
citous expression have made her a most popular, res- 
pected and distinguished figure at the United Nations. 
Endowed with abundant natural intelligence, she is 
also gifted with the ability to say the right thing at 
the right time. She has extraordinary psychological 
insight into people and affairs, while her diplomatic 
finesse is no less yet another remarkable feature of 
her personality. Her slender form, however, embodies 
tremendous will power which explodes, on occasions, 
into a blazing indignation against the incompetent, 
but by her quick, friendly gestures, she will silence the 
wail of anguish and brighten the atmosphere with 
the sheen of her child-like laughter. She has a mag- 
nanimous heart which harbours neither pettiness nor 
vindictiveness. 


LJ * bi < 


The next man was indeed a modest man but he 
won profound respect for himself and his country. 


— — — ——— —— Se 


The lacerating news of the unexpected demise of 
Sir B. N. Rau in Switzerland was received with poig- 
nant sorrow by the United Nations. The General As- 
sembly and the various national delegations paid 
glowing tributes to the great statesman: who, by his 
indefatigable efforts in the cause of international 
peace, had enhanced the prestige of the United Na- 
tions. Many others who knew him more intimately 
by ties of kinship and personal friendship paid 
their homage in tears. 


Sir B. N. Rau was the Permanent. Representative 
of the Government of India and leader of the Indian 
delegation to the General Assembly from 1949 until 
his election in 1952 to the judgeship of the World 
Court at The Hague. During the three years he ied 
the Indian delegation, he had assiduously promoted 
the international prestige of India, built up the Arabs 
Asian Group for constructive purposes, facilitated the 
political emancipation of the Italian Colonies and 
generally brought hope and cheer to the lives of sup- 
pressed peoples of the non-self-governing and Trust 
territorles by his courageous champlonship of their 
cause at the United Nations. When the Korean War 
started in June, 1950, all the delegations including 
those of the rival power blocs, looked up to him for 
wise guidance in finding a way out of the ghastly 
holocaust. In December, 1950, when he carried on 
negotiations with General Wu to secure a basis for 
cease-fire in Korea, he was almost on the point of 
achieving peace in Korea, but the Fates were against 
him. However, he continued his undaunted and in- 


(Continued on page 86) 





U. N. Representative for India and Pakistan: Before delivering his statement to the Security Council on the Kashmig 
question, Dr. Frank P, Graham (centre), U. N. Representative is seen talking informally with Sir Benegal Rau (left), 
Permanent. Representative of India to the U.N., and Prof, Ahmed S. Bokhari, Permanent Representative of Pakistan to U.N. 
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DEVI, the Goddess of Strength, 


Beauty, Power and Prosperity is 
known over the hoary ages by many 
names such as: 


MAHISHASURAMARDINI 
DASABUJADHARINI 
CHAMUNDESWARI 
SIMHAVAHINI 
MAHAKALI 

PARVATI 

DURGA 


and any substitution in 

these names in 
our prayers to HER, 
always reaches HER, 
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CAN THE CLIMATE BE CHANGED? 


By I. GLUKH AND S. SAVINA 


Research Workers cf the Institute of Geography 
of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 


Y climate we mean the weather 
conditions that prevail for many 
years in a given locality of the 
globe. In contrast to weather 
which continuously changes the 
climate of a district undergoes 
comparatively little change. This 
is explained by the fact that 
without man's active interference 
the principal factors that make the climate do not 
undergo radical alterations in the course of many 
years. One of the reasons why the climate is rela- 
tively stable is that it depends upon the influx of 
heat from the sun which practically remains the same 
all the time. This is what causes great differences in 
climate. 

An equally important role is played by the air 
currents of the atmosphere. With them is connected 
the transmission of warmth and moisture from one 
district of the earth to the other. Despite the diver- 
sity and variability of these currents they have thelr 
regularities which manifest themselves clearly in the 
course of long periods of time. That is why in re- 
gions which lie in the same latitude and, therefore, 
receive the same amount of heat from the sun the 
climate may differ greatly. This is due to air cur- 
rents coming to these regions which in some cases 
bring warmth, in others—cold, 


SURFACE OF THE EARTH 


There exists another important  climate-influ- 
encing factor, namely the surface of the earth. The 
diversity of climates corresponds to the great diver- 
sity of the earth’s surface with its seas, oceans, warm 
and cold currents, lakes, mountains, planes, forests, 
etc. even under the same influx of heat from the 
sun and the same air currents, 

The question arises: does the climate change and 
can it be altered? 

Radical changes in climate occurred in the life 
of the earth lasting for thousands of years. Only 
archaeological excavations and fossil remains of 
plants and animals, information about the level of 
lakes and seas and astronomical computations of the 
position of the earth in respect to the sun can give 
us an idea about the climate of those distant periods. 
These data enabled scientists to establish that, for 
instance, several thousand years ago the climate near 
Moscow and in Byelorussia was very harsh. And prior 
to that, many millions of years ago, palm forests 
grew on these areas. At that time South Africa, India, 
— Brazil and Australia were covered with 


CLIMATIC FLUCTUATIONS 

There are also short-term periodic changes in 
climate observed in the course of a few years which 
it would be more correct to call climatic fluctuations. 
The observations of the meteorological stations for a 
period of 150-200 years give us an idea about them. 
The rise in the temperature in the Arctic observed in 
1920-1945 may serve as an example. During this pe- 
riod the temperature of the water in the seas was 
temporarily raised by 8° Centigrade as compared 
with that of 1920. 











The glaciers at Spitsbergen and Alaska receded 
markedly. The ice cover of the seas was considerably 
reduced, which made it possible, by the way, for the 
Soviet icebreaker “Sibiryakov” to cover the No a 
Sea route in 1932 in one navigation. uh 

Both the radical marked changes in climate and 
the short-term changes occurred (independently of 
man's activity. It is supposed that the first were 
caused by changes in the composition of the atmos- 
phere, chiefly as a result of the changes in the con- 
tent of carbon dioxide and water, while the —— 
were due to alterations in solar activity, It should be 
noted that no theory has been created as yet to ade- 
— explain all the regularities in the changes of 1 
cima 4 


HUMAN INTERVENTION 


Of special interest are the changes in climate 
caused by man’s active intervention. As yét people 
cannot in any considerable way alter major processes 
taking place in nature. But they can markedly alter. 
the physical properties of the earth's surface and. 
in this way influence the climate. This will become 
clear if we recall that the air is warmed on the whole. 
not from above, not directly by the rays of the sun. 
but from below, from the surface of the earth warm- 
ed by the sun. The distribution of solar energy that 
reaches the earth, namely the amount of energy 
which goes to warm the alr and the amount that it 
takes to transform water into steam, determines the 
diurnal and annual course of all the elements of the 
climate. Therefore, by draining or irrigating separate 
parts of the earth we can redistribute solar energy 
for man's needs. The entire system of measures. 
to alter the climate, to be more exact, the local cli- 
mate is based on this principle. 

Extensive and avatenastih work on the improve- 
ment of natural condition is conducted in the Soviet 
Union. The climatic conditions of the country are so. 
diverse that the works undertaken to alter them 
differ greatly. They proceed on the whole along two. 
lines: irrigation and draining. 

In the arid districts there are tremendous un- 
utilized reserves of heat which with a sufficient wr 
ply of water could ensure high farm crop jylel 
Irrigation has considerably altered the appearance 
these areas. Rich oases have sprung up ín — 
where bare lifeless sands were before, Gardens and 
green cotton plantations grow there now. Such is the 
“Rakhta-Aral” oasis in the Hungry Steppe (Central 
Asia). And it is not the only one. Millions of hectares. 
of land are irrigated in the Soviet Union in the dis- 
tricts of Central Asia, in Kazakhstan, Transcaucasia 
and North Caucasus, Crimea and on ‘large areas of 
the steppes. 


i 
E 
EFFECT OF IRRIGATION F 


What effect does irrigation produce? In the de- 
sert the temperature in the daytime on the surface | 
of the soil reaches 65° C while on the adjacent irri- 
gated areas it is about 35° C. In the large oases the 
temperature of the air during the warmest months 
is by 3° C lower than in the desert. Is that much or 


(Gousinued on page 87) 





INDIA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Continued from page 83) 


efatigable efforts in the spirit of his own inimitable 
lords: “The real failure is the failure to try!” A 
rateful world appreciated his self-less dedication to 
he cause of world peace and elevated him to the 
Vorld Court Judgeship as though to give him peace 
nd rest after three years of strenuous political work 
i the General Assembly and the Security Council. 


What are the facets of Sir B. N's personality 
hich contributed to his phenomenal prestige and 
access at the United Nations? Moral and intellectual 
ategrity even in the rough and tumble of power poli- 
les at the United Nations was his bed-rock; he 
Med the sails of diplomacy at the United Nations 
rith the wind of his integrity. With brilliant scholar- 
hip in constitutional law and a dazzling analytical 
nnd, with an extraordinary flair for finding quick 
nd suitable formulae for insoluble deadlocks, an un- 


ified temper and sunny optimism reflected in his 
Dft, deep and confident tones and the kindly smiles 
E his magnificently plain and unassuming persona- 
ty, Sir B. N. sauntered on from victory to victory. He 
las a statesman who never sought refuge in diplo- 
Katic codging in approach or verbal hanky-panky 
X expression. He spoke with laboratory precision, 
ith the delicate lilt of a meticulous mind. and irre- 
stible sweetness of a sincere heart. His austere 
wure, detachment almost saintly, cool utterances 
ith no propaganda overtones, self-assurance born 
K high purpose compelled respectful attention from 
wen blatant demagogues. He drafted the Constitu- 
ons of India, Burma and Libya, besides advising 
bveral other Governments on Knotty constitutional 
tsues. During the brief period he sat on the World 
jourt, he lent prestige and dignity to it by his legal 


' 


erudition and political insight, Despite his tempera- 
mental shying from publicity, he had the limelight 
of International Press. Yet nothing detracted him 
from his child-like simplicity, There was no air of 
long-faced gravity or ginger-bread grandeur about 
him. Wherever he was, he smelled fresh air and noth- 
ing of varnish, and invested the atmosphere with the 
aura of impeccable sanity and aroma of rare inte- 
gritv. ; 


* e * * 


In contrast to Sir B. N. Rau was Mr. V. K. 
Krishna Menon, Krishnayya's News Service conduct- 
ed a poll among American correspondents who cover 
the United Nations because there was a feeling that 
Mr Menon was the most unpopular of all delegates 
that have come here, at least among Americans, But, 
surprisingly, a great majority of these correspon- 
dents came out and said that whatever his short- 
comings after the late Mr. Vishinsky of the U.S.S.R., 
Mr. Menon was the star of the United Nations. He is 
the man everybody wants to see and bear, Here is 
what an American correspondent told about him in 
the poll: 


Mr. Menon is often a thorn in the side of the old- 
fashioned diplomat, and is, therefore, frequently 
severely criticized and maliciously misrepresented. He 
will make no concessions to futile double talk, but goes 
straight to the point with his brilliant inexorable logic, 
usually in the simplest terms. I have been present 
at most of Mr, Menon’s press conferences at the 
United Nations, and have heard him speak on and off 
the record. He was always courteous and cooperative 
with reporters, except when they have been downright 
rude; on these occasions he has rebuked them sharply, 


I remember one occasion when American reporters 
asked him why India presses for “recognition of Red 
China”. Mr. Menon answered crisply: “My country’s 
view is not that the United States should recognize 

(Continued on page 88) 





| Assembly Sm. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Chairman of the Delegation of India, shaking hands with Mr, Lambertus 
alar, Acting Chairman of the Delegation of Indonesia, as Mr. James Barrington (left), Chairman of the Delegation 
f Surma, and Sri Rajeswar Dayal, Permanent Representative of India to the United Nations, look on. Srimati Pandit 
Mods the distinction of being the first lady in the world to head a national delegation to U. N. Assembly. 


Bas Session of the U. N. General Assembly: Before the opening meeting of the seventh session of the U. N. Gene- 





CAN THE CLIMATE BE CHANGED? — 
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üttle? For comparison we may indicate that at this 
time of the year the average monthly temperature 
changes from south to north for a distance of 400 
kilometres by 3° C. That means that in passing from 
the desert into the oasis we feel the same drop in 
temperature as if we travelled more than 400 kilo- 
metres to the north. Differences were found in other 
meteorological conditions as well. For instance, the 
relative humidity in the oasis is greater by 6-10% 
than in the desert and the velocity of the wind is re- 
duced by about one-half. 

Oases are created in the steppe zone, too, where 
afforestation plays an equally important role. During 
the years of the fifth Five-Year Plan period alone 
(1951-1955) more than 2819 thousand hectares of 
forests were sown and planted. Work has been con- 
ducted to promote the natural regeneration of fo- 
rests on 2705 thousand hectares. Afforestation dec- 
reases runoff and increases the water content in soil. 
The humidity of the air layer nearest the soil is 
heightened, its temperature is reduced and the velo- 
city of the winds is lowered. The “Kamenny steppe” 
(“Stoney Steppe”) located near the watershed bet- 
ween the Volga and the Don Rivers is a graphic 
example of a steppe oasis. It was so named because 
in the past this was a typical section of the black 
soil steppe in the semi-arid south-east the ravine 
slopes of which were covered with boulders and 
rocks, The first transformer of this steppe was the 
Russian scientist V. V. Dokuchayev. Today this for- 
merly sun-scorched spot of the bare steppe has be- 
come unrecognizable. Broad forest strips grow alons 
the boundaries of the fields and reservoirs have been 
created in the ravines and hollows bordered by 
shrubs and trees. The change in climatic conditions 
of the fields surrounded by forest strips has led to 
a marked rise in yields. For instance, during the dry 
year of 1946 the winter wheat yields on the fields 
protected by trees were 8 times higher than on fields 
in the open steppe. 


ARTIFICIAL LAKES 


The digging of artificial lakes and large  reser- 
voirs- is proceeding apace in connection with the 
irrigation projects and the erection of hydropower 
stations. In the various districts of the U.S.S.R. more 
than 20 large reservoirs have been and are being 
created, Artificial lakes which are hundred  kilome- 
tres long and scores of kilometres wide exert a con- 
siderable influence on changes in the loca] climate. 


Besides the huge areas which require irrigation 
there are lands with surplus moisture, These are the 
bogs and water-logged localities. Draining decreases 
the humidity of the air, reduces the number of misty 
days, promotes better warming of the soil, and makes 
the locality more healthy. The draining of bogs is 
conducted on a wide scale in the U.S.S.R. 


The creation of artificial seas, the  afforestation 
of deserts and steppes, the draining of bogs—such is 
by far not the full list of measures which in one way 
or another alter the local climate. Can the combine- 
tion of these changes influence the climate on 2 
Jarge scale? The answer may be given in the affirma- 
tive, è P 

Today Soviet scientists are elaborating bold pro- 
Jects to alter the climate and, hence, nature itself. 

A number of projects is connected with the ptob- 

















lem of preventing the drop in the level of the Ca 
pian Sea. The drop in the water level is doing g 
damage to different branches of economy. Accord 
to engineer M. M. Davidov's project the waters of ` 
Siberian Rivers will be sent to the Caspian Sea, : 
according to engineer G. B. Dmitriev’s plan t 
waters of the northern rivers, especially the Pech: 
and Vichegda rivers, wil be sent into the Volga < 
from it into the Caspian Sea. ES. 

The problem of altering the climate is extrem 
— but it requires further thorough inves 
gation. | TOM 


Refugee Rehabilitation 
(Continued from page 29) * 
the war. Moreover, most of the refugees in — 


were skilled workers, while in India the case ^ 
reverse. ; 


In India the resettlement problem is viewed a: 
partial State responsibility. The “Equalization 
Burdens Scheme” governed the German approach. 
other words, the resident population and the re 
shouldered the same burdens and received the s 
benefits. It was held that the entire German pet 
was responsible for the war, and so no | 
segment of the population should suffer more 
the rest. — 


The case for “equalization of burdens" was mu 
more clear in India, and yet the method adopted Y 
completely upside-down. Those least responsible - 
the partition, refugees from Sind and the 
Punjab -and East Bengal, had to carry heat 
consequences of the partition than the residents 
unruffled provinces. Three men—Pandit Neh 
Sardar Patel and Sardar Baldev Singh—agreed to 1 
partition scheme on behalf of India without const 
ing the peoples concerned, and two of these th 
men came from provinces which did not have to 
partitioned. Indian Parliament, mostiy comp osed 
representatives of the resident populaces, rejected 
idea of a special sur-tax to spread the burden eve 
between the refugees and the residents. In Germa 
on the other hand, equalization levies on* cap 
quite distinct from the ordinary tax on capital, ' 
willingly accepted. EO 










Of the eleven to twelve million German refu 
nine million are what they call expelees". These 
the Germans who have been systematically forced. [ 
after 1945 from German territorles that went "| 
Soviet Union and Poland under the Yalta and | 
Potsdam Agreements. Here, too, there is an Ind 
analogy. Quite a few thousands were systematic: 
squeezed out of Pakistan. E 
. There has been one difference. Some Ger " 
emigrated to overseas countries, particularly to i 
United States. But their number did not exet 
300,000. West German economy is so expanding tl 
there is hardly any unemployment there despite 4 
steady stream of refugees. Germany does not reg 
the refugee as a burden! He is looked upon as 
asset | | —— 
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INDIA AND THE 


‘Continued from page 86) 
China, but. that China be admitted to the United 
Nations.” Then. he continued with the indication of 
irritation: “Why don’t you people call the country by 
its correct name, the People’s: Republic .of China? How 
would you like someone to call your country the 
‘White United States,’ or something. like that?” 


Krishna Menon believes in free, full discussion and 
negotiations on every level, and in open agreements 
freely arrived at. He does not believe in so-called “gen- 
tlemen’s agreements” so dear to the old type of West- 
ern diplomacy, and thus he often. infuriates devious 

* people. On occasions the Western Press has described 
him as “Nehru’s Bad Boy”, “India’s Trouble-Maker,” 
etc. All of which has practically no effect on Vengalil 

l Krishna. Menon, this new type of diplomat who knows 
where he came from, where he is going, and where 
he is now, and why, in this rapidly changing new 

— type of world. 


|. - 
| E E + * 


The dean.of the United Nations Correspondents 
Ssociation is Dr. Max Beer of Meue Jurcher Zeitung, 
urich. He covered the activities of the League of 
ations at Geneva since its inception, and has done 
te same thing with regard to the United Nations. He 
as telling one day what was wrong with our Indian 
Megates. He asked the question: “Where were all 
iese people when Mahatma Gandhi was leading the 
ovement of freedom in India?” This is not intend- 
i to be a detraction of the fine work permanent 
and 


presentatives of India like Rajeswar Dayal 


‘thur Lall have rendered, They belong to the Indian 
wil Service and considering they are career 
ley did better than what was expected of them, An- 


men, 


UNITED NATIONS 


other Indian Civil Service representative, Mr. Jha, is 
going to replace Mr. Lall as Permanent Representa- 
tive of India. 


Anyway to go back to Dr. Beer: He wants, at 
least, that our Permanent Representatives at the 
United Nations be men who are real followers of the 
Mahatma, 


There is one man of our Indian Delegation whom 
we cannot very well ignore. He is Mr. T. J, Natarajan, 
now the second-ranking member of the Permanent 
Mission of India to the United Nations. A veteran of 
the Ministry of External Affairs, until his recent 
appointment here, he has been the Secretary of every 
General Assembly Delegation of India at the United 
Nations, and. as such, he-has been the moving spirit 
of all of them—a sort of guide, friend and philoso- 
pher, to.everyone high and low. 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru paid.two visits 
to.the United Nations Headquarters once when it 
was at Lake Success, and the other, two years ago at 


its permanent headquarters on Manhattan. As a ge- 


neral rule, everybody at the headquarters is ‘some- 
body: People here are so used to celebrities that the 


Prime Minister of India or the Prime Minister of Ja- 


pan, or even of England, is just by-passed. 

On his recent trip, Mr. Nehru, who had a rather 
trying time at the Indian Embassy and Consulate 
functions eluding crowds had some peace, compa- 
ratively speaking, at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations, Of course, everyone recognized him, but they 
thought the best thing to do was to let the Prime 
Minister of India go about his business like every 
other famous figure that pays a visit here. 





United Nations 
ttions and addressed the Delegates in the packed hall of the General Assembly. 


ime Minister Nehru visits 


intially, fundamentally wrong — it is 


Headquarters : 


immoral — ii 


i$ opposed 


Nehru paid a visit to the United 
He declared that “the cold war is 
ideas of peace and co-operation.” 


Sri Jawaharlal 


to all 


Is rieture was taken pon arrival of Sri Nehru at U. N. Hars. From left: Sri V. K. Krishna Menon, Sri Nehru, Sri A. 


Lail, India’s Permanent Representative to U. N., an@ Prince W 


an Waithayakon of Thailand, President of Genl. Assembly, 


"Hari Ki Pauri” 
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HISTORIC TEMPLES OF UTTAR PRADESH 


By Dr. 


NANDALAL CHATTERJI, 


M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., University of Lucknow 


HE land of Uttar Pradesh has 
hallowed associations ior the Hin- 
dus, for it has been the prime 
stronghold of Hindu culture and 
religion. From those far-off days 
when the Aryans made it their 
home, it has been the most sacro- 
sanct of regions in India. With its 
ground redeemed in some mythi- 
cal past by Vishnu, Siva and Durga, Uttar Pradesh is 
justly regarded as the threshold of the gods. 

Varanasi, the Vatican of the Hindus, is reputed 
to be the centre and the earliest created spot of the 
earth. As such, it is the holiest and the most ancient 
cradle of Indian civilization. There are other sacred 
places in India venerated for religious association, but 
none of them would appeal with a stronger attraction 
than Varanasi to the many millions of devotees who 
worship at its shrines. Rising on the banks of the 
Holy Ganga, Varanasi is a city of tempies of which, 
it is said, there are at least 2,000. 


TEMPLES OF VARANASI 

Among the numerous temples in the city perhaps 
none is so well-known as the temple cf Vishwanath, 
the patron deity of Varanasi. It transcends all other 





temples in the city in holiness. The earliest temple 0 
Vishwanath was destroyed by Muhammad Ghori. Th 
second one, rebuilt on the same site, was later pulle 
down by Aurangzeb. The present temple was built b; 
Ahalya Bai in the eighteenth century. It is both his 
torically and architecturally interesting. Two of th 
domes are covered with plates of copper, overlai 
with gold. These were presented by Ranjit Singh, th 
Sikh ruler. 

Another temple which is much revered and visi? 
ed by devotees is that of Annapurna, the Goddess 9 
Plenty. The temple is said to be two: hundred year 
old and is decorated with beautifully tinted  sculp 
tures, Even though it is situated in a narrow, wind 
ing lane, the temple is well worth a visit, for struc 
turally it is both lively and pretty. 

The temple dedicated to Durga, the Mother 6 
the Universe, though not very old, a. hallowei 
building and is architecturally ———— The bes 
traditions of the old building craft are to be seen anc 
admired here. Its exquisite porch added in 1865 i 
remarkably beautiful, and might be easily mistake 
for a superb specimen of ancient temple architecture 
Its sculptured pillars, curvilinear spires and .orna: 
mental dome are of graceful proportions 

Among other temples mention must be made 9 
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The plight of rural West 
Bengal is sad. Land can hardly 
sustain its teeming millions, 
Whatever industries are there are 
concentrated in a small area around 
Calcutta, On top of it all, millions of 
hapless East Bengal refugees have taken 
shelter in the State, ‘Bengal Textile’ has 
risen to the occasion and created much em- 
ployment opportunities in the rura! areas of 
West Bengal: its modern factory has been estab- 
lished at Cossimbazar in Murshidabad District 
where there is a heavy concentration of Hast Ben- 
ga! refugees, besides numerous local persons in 
search of employment. 


_/ Turning ; 
~ idle handf 
in to active | 
hand . 


MANINDRA 
MILLS | 
LIMITED 
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day. Million hands 


The alchemy of creative 
enterprise is there at Cossim- 
bazar for all ta see; Where 
there formerly were only 
gloom before mes eyes and 
despond in their hearts now 

reigns a buoyancy of spirit 
and a sense of belonging to 
the great modern India which 
is emerging, 


BENGAL TEXTILE MILLS LTD. 


A D. N. CHOUDHURY ENTERPRISE 
Head Office — P49, B, K, PAUL AVENUE, CALCUTTA — 5, 
Mills — COSSIMBAZAR, MURSHIDABAD DIST, WEST BENG AL. 
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Jobs are the 
problem of the 
are idie, millions of 
young men in search 
jobs are daily losing 
hope. ‘Manindra Mills’ is 
doing its best to relieve the 
situafion : It has tnstalled 
good number ' al new 
machineries in tts factory 
as a result of which a 
large number of new 
hands have been em- 
ployed and peapie 


are also getting more 
eloths to wear 
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A D. N. CHOUDHURY 
ENTERPRISE 


P-49, B. K, PAUL AVENUE, 
CALCUTTA —5 


Mills : Cossimbazar, MurShidabad, 
Dist, West Bengal 
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the elegant Nepalese Temple on the bank of the 
Ganga, Many consider it to be the most interesting 
and stylish temple in the whole city. With its multi- 
ple storeys and slanting roofs, this temple appears to 
be an eloquent contrast to all other shrines in Vara- 
nasi, 


ANCIENT PRAYAG: PAT ALPURI 


Allahabad, standing on the famous site of ancient 
Prayag, is well-known for the sacred confluence of 
three rivers—Ganga, Yamuna and the invisible Sa- 
raswati. The place dates from a period remote from 
historical record. Its importance in Hindu history is 
so great that it is looked upon in epics and legendary 
accounts as the Tirtharaj or King of places of pilgri- 
mage, a title which is proudly acknowledged to the 
present day. As the place where Brahma performed 
the horse sacrifice in token of his universal] over- 
lordship, and as one which was blessed by Rama and 
Sita, Allahabad is immortalized with the impress of 
hoary antiquity. Its annual bathing festival in the 
month of Magha and the twelve-yearly Kumbha 
Mela when innumerable pilgrims flock to have a dip 
in the confluence have still kept alive the religious 
associations of this holy of holies. 

Of the sacred relics of old Prayag, practically 
nothing has survived. Its temples were all razed to 
the ground by conquerors like Muhammad  Ghori. 
The renowned temple of Patalpuri inside the Fort of 
Akbar is, however, the only known ancient site. His- 
torians regard it as the oldest shrine in Uttar Pra- 
desh. Hiuen Tsang who saw it in the seventh  cen- 
tury described it as a very large structure. He saw a 
great tree in front of it, from the branches of which 
devotees used to jump off and commit suicide. The 
temple now lies underground, because of the erection 
of the fort, which made it necessary to raise the in- 
terior level of the citadel. The temple is of à peculiar 
shape, and its oblong hall is a curious feature. An old 
stump still commemorates the ancient Akshayvata. 


HOLY SHRINES OF AYODHYA 


Ayodhya, situated on the banks of the Sarayu, is 
pre-eminently a city of holy shrines, Hindu and 
Jaina. It is a place of great antiquity, and belongs to 








the epic age. It was the capital town of the ancie! 
kingdom of Kosala, ruled by the Solar race of kine 
There is no Hindu who does not know and 10 
Ayodhya, the city of Rama and Sita, and the scel 
of the celebrated Ramayana. After the death of tl 
last of Rama's line, Ayodhya, a huge city covering ¢ 
area of ninety-six square miles, became gradually 
wilderness and sank into oblivion. Hiuen Tsang sa 
only twenty Hindu temples and twenty  Buddhi 
monasteries. 


At the time of Muslim conquest, there were thri 
magnificent temples here. The temple at Janmastha 
marked the site where Rama was born. This was coi 
verted into a mosque by Babur. Another shrine, tl 
Swargadwar Mandir, which perhaps marked the plai 
of Rama’s cremation, and the temple called Tret: 
ka-Thakur where Rama had performed a great sa! 
rifice were destroyed in the time of Aurangzeb. 

At present, there are numerous temples of Ram 
Sita and Hanumana. The most important place ı 
worship is the famous mound of Ramkot. The ancie: 
relics are no longer to be seen, but there are severi 
temples of which the most sacred is the Hanumang 
garhi, a huge structure in the shape of a four-side 
fort. Among other holy spots in the city is the Ka 
nak Bhavan which is an impressive modern tem 
ple. The shrines of Nageshwar Nath and the Manipa! 
vat are equally celebrated. On the occasions of th 

Was eer ~ (Continued on page 96 
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HEN Americans visit India, as 
they are doing in greater num- 
bers every year, they encounter 
a remarkable number of cus- 
toms and attitudes which make 
them feel at ease, They find, 
with some surprise, that they 
cannot claim clear precedence as 
the ‘people who create and 
enthusiastically join the most numerous organisa- 
tions which hold the most frequent functions for the 
most varied reasons—or for no reason at all except 
that members like them. They find, too, the same 
kind of sentiment—and sentimentality—in human 
relationships that is so common at home; the same 
eagerness to make friends, to like and be liked; the 
same direct, sincere curiosity, a little naive and 
personal, which has often irritated the more aloof 
European Visitors to America. And when they read 
in the newspapers, as they can hardly avoid doing, 
the reported speeches of politicians who view with 
4 alarm the “shocking decline of educational stan- 
dards”, when they note the letters. to the editor 
demanding sweeping revisions of educational policies 
and, above all, when they understand that in India, 
as in America, almost everyone has an opinion on 
educational matters and feels compelled to express 
it, Americans in India must feel almost at home. 
Higher salaries for teachers, better schools, more 
. equipment for them—but no increase in taxes; more 
engineering and science graduates—and a better 
grounding in the humanities; the merits of a three- 
year degree course—or of a four-year course; the 
advantages of higher secondary schools—and their 
fatal disadvantages: some of the terms of the debate 
and many of the problems are different but the 
t spirit is clearly the same. A visitor must be pleased and 
surprised to find that the people of another nation 
argue and pontificate about their educational system 
almost as vigorously and joyously as Americans do, 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


The reasons for these interminable criticisms 
and proposals for reform are essentially the same in 
both nations. Their citizens recognize that know- 
ledge is power: the power to become free and to 
remain free, the power to live wisely and richly, the 
power to control nature instead of being controlled 
by it. What is more, both nations are largely 
peopled by those who know through their own or 
their ancestors’ experience what it means to be 
denied even a rudimentary education, The young 
American who stumbles to the platform to 
clutch his diploma is perhaps the son or grandson of 
immigrants who could never have had an elementary 
education in the Old Country; the young Indian 
graduate may recall that his grand-mother never 

, learned to read. What more natural than that both 
peoples should become a little excited or even a 
little unreasonable in their demands for more and 
better education for everyone, at once? 

Finally, in America as in India, there is & 
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“CRISIS” IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By JOHN H. STUMPF 


Cultural Affairs Officer. United States | 
Information Service, Calcutta — 


tradition of respect for learning as old as civilized 55 






history. The inheritors of a 3000-year-old culture — 
may smile at the comparison, but Americans wil | 
take pride in remembering that there were schools . 
in Plymouth Colony within months of the Pilgrims’ i 
landing. y 
The great educational debate began almost at 
once and has continued without intermission. Some- | 
times it adopts new terms, often it raises new issues, | 
but always it circles around two questions: what | 
must our young men and women know? —how can A 
we be reasonably certain that they will learn it? At 
times, controversy on these eternal issues rises tO . 
crescendos or declines to a whisper. It never wholly - 
ceases. Everyone has an opinion and feels an obli- 
gation -to express it without apology. The Pater- 
familias trudging with his brood through the Nationa! | 
Gallery of a Sunday afternoon may feel obliged to . 
begin his remarks with a. show of diffidence: me 
don’t know much about art but........ ” However, | 
when the education of the young is discussed, few 
would acknowledge that they were not qualified tO - 
exchange views with the professionals, This con- 
fidence is basically wholesome. Surely the radical 
alternative—public apathy—would be a disaster - 
which a free society could hardly hope to survive. 
If the citizen feels that education, like war, is too — 
important a subject to be left to the experts, he is 
probably right. 
THREE DEVELOPMENTS 


In the last ten years, the great debate has 
continually grown in intensity and volume, stimu- 
lated by three developments. The first has been the 
very rapidly climbing birth rate which, contrary to 
expectations, did not level off after World War ll. 
The increase of almost 42 million, or more than 
20 per cent in the U.S. population over the last 
eighteen years fairly indicates the dimensions of the. 
problem. The second stimulus has been the increas- 
ingly insistent demands of government and industry 
for more and better-trained young men and women. 
The third, and, as many Americans believe, the most 
important problem is the clear need to insure that 
each citizen will be as mature, knowledgeable and 
perceptive as it is possible for him to be so that he 
can successful] play his part as a responsible 
member of a free society. Democracy has always 
required this. The events of recent years have made 
the requirement clear to all. 


In the United States áll but a relatively small 
percentage of children receive their primary and 





secondary educations in  tuition-free publicly- - 
supported schools, directed by local authorities Who 
are customarily elected by the citizens and responsi- 
ble to them. (Hence, the meaning of the term 
"publie school" is very different in America and | 
Britain.) Co-ordination of policies, standards and 
curricula is done at the State level. It is always 
minimal. The largest of the colleges and universi- 
ties are also supported by public funds, ^ 
The increase of about 25 per cent in the number 
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the easiest to solve. 
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of school-age children in the last ten oan m" 

schools. 
(It has seriously affected the private schools, too, 
but they are not obliged to provide for every child 
who appears at their doors.) At any time this great 
influx would have created a serious problem, The 
fact that few new schools were built in the period 
1930-45, and that many large new residential com- 
munities have sprung up since the war has made the 
situation almost desperate in some areas. 

However, while this is an urgent problem,.it is 
The tax-payer's willingness to 
shoulder heavy new burdens has given most commu- 
nities adequate though hardly ideal publie schoo! 
facilities, The immediate and pressing need for 
teachers—especially for devoted and highly qualified 
teachers—can hardly be met so simply, 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES LOW 


American teachers’ salaries have been abysmaliy 
low and are still in many places far too low in com- 
parison with what bright and energetic young men 
and women can expect if they look to industyy or to 
government for jobs. Considering that the citizen 
expects his children's instructors to be paragons of 
all the moral and intelleetual virtues, the disparity 
has often been ridiculous, Inevitably, the communi- 
ties have paid for their short-sightedness: a ‘great 
many of the best teachers havé left the profession, 
never to return; a great many young men and women 
have decided against training for a, career which offers 
so few material compensations, They simply could not 
afford to teach, The wonder is that there have been 
so many excellent persons whose devotion has kept 
them in the classrooms. : 


In recent years the average of teachers' and 
professors' salaries has soard, but the damage has 
been done, Every educational field has suffered, but 
the teaehing of sciences in the high schools has 
suffered most, A fine young chemist or physicist—or 
even a merely competent one—could hardly be ex- 


peeted to ignore the unlimited opportunities which 


the universities and private and governmental 
research organizations have offered, The result has 
been that many public high schools have been abie 
to do little with the sciences during the years when 
young students should have had their first sound ane 
stimulating introductions to scientific thought and 
techniques. ! 


There is every reason to believe that in the 
next decades the demand for scientists and technolo- 
gists will be :' but insatiable. The expansion of the 
economy and, above all the certainty that each year 
that expansion will require a higher proportion of 
highly trained persons to other eategories of workers 
means that unless imaginative action is taken 
quickly, there cannot be nearly enough specialists to 
supply even the basic needs of research, industrial 
development and the increasingly complex projects 
and problems of industrial and public administration. 
Requirements for men and women with highly 
developed managerial skills are equally important, 


LEADERSHIP STRUGGLE 


These requirements are real and must be satis- 
fied, However, the urgency of the probem is by the 
faet that, as virtually all Americans agree, they are 
engaged in a life and death struggle to maintain 


scientific and industrial leadership. Ask an American | 


why World War HI has not broken out at any time 
In the past ten troubled years and his first answer 
will be: because the United States has been strong 
enough. Strong not only in arms but in productive 
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capacity, and able to maintain and ir Senn En 
strength to the advantage of its own citizens a 
those of the newer nations which are determined 
set their own economies on firm footings. To et 
template the passing of scientific, technological 
productive leadership to nations comuutted to® 
troy democratic institutions is not merely disqt 
ing; to Americans it is intolerable, Under the € 
cumstances it/ is natural, though hardly helpfy 
in some quarters there have been wild in 
outcries and that educational nostrums are m 
abundant than ever. te 


Somewhat surprisingly, the “crisis? has tak 
most Americans unawares, Although they hi 
always freely stated their opinions about what ei 
one considered the shocking inadequacies of the lo 
public school system, they have tacitly agreed t 
American schools—and colleges, too—were doing 
basically good fob, Underlying the criticism was 
ereat deal of respect for what the schools | 
accomplished and a belief that for Americans, ~ 
least, no better system could be devised. Its int 
pendence of centralized control has made them fc 


tary pride in its accomplishments, They have a 
sumed that the schools and colleges would, perha 
with a good deal of creaking, be able to adjust ther 
selves to new times and new challenges, as they h 
done in the past, Indeed they have gone beyond th 
for they have believed and often said that wh 
theirs is certainly not an ideal system, it is clear 
superior to any of the alternatives offered in oth 
nations, and incomparably better than any tot 

tarian system. | » 


They could show achievements to support sut 
a view. It was in the United States. that free pui 
licly-supported elementary and high schoo] edue; 
tion was first made universally available. The gener 
establishment of free public libraries was also 4 
American innovation. And these instruments hi 
apparently done what was required of them; thi 
had produced a remarkable number of leaders in 
fields and had successfully assumed responsibility i 
the education of many millions of immigrants a 
their children, Illiteracy had been reduced almost: 
two or three per cent, Each year's immense erop 
college and university graduates had shown that th 
were able to take their places as useful and capal 
citizens—not ideal, perhaps, but on the average co 
petent, energetic and well-intentioned and of 
much better than this. Thus while most citizens, wi 
a profound faith in the vital importanee of edue 
tion, were eager to make the schools and colle 
better and loud in criticising their shortcomings, th 
were comfortable, too, in the convietion that tl 
system and its products were essentially sound, . 
has come as something of a shoek to learn that” 
great deal more is required. | — J— 


NO AUTHORITARIANISM E 
Specifically, what is to be done to insure that tl 
schools and colleges can meet the new and heavi 
demands that they must meet? All are agreed, i 
least, that there are several things which must t 
be done. No innovation that has the faintest tal 
of totalitarian control will be introduced. Indes 
everything possible will be done to minimize the ro 
of any central directing or policy-making body t 
may be established. The local boards of public ed 
cation and the governing. bodies of colleges ar 
universities have always fiercely defended their it 
dependence from all encroachments ty the Centr 
(Continued on page 20 
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‘HISTORIC TEMPLES OF U. P. 


ontinued from page 91) 

ma Navami, the Jhulan and the Kartiki Purnima, 
ge fairs are held here, which are attended oy 
intless devotees, 


EMPLES OF MATHURA 


- Mathura on the west bank of the Yamuna is one 
the oldest towns in India. It is mentioned by an- 
nt Greek writers, for it was ruled by Indo-Greek 

Taps. It was renowned in the days of the Kusha- 
E the Guptas and the Huns. Being the legendary 
thplace of Krishna who is famed in Hindu mytho- 
. it has acquired a peculiar sanctity in the eyes 
‘Hindus. But, its ancient temples were all pulled 
m by Mahmud of Ghazni in A.D. 1018. The great 
sque of Aurangzeb marks the site of the old 
vadas temple destroyed in 1669. The present 
— are thus either late medieval or early mo- 









gi Bao is a great pilgrim centre, and even its - 


dern temples are architecturally notable. The tem- 
d of Kedareshwar is the loftiest and the most popu- 
' among the temples in the city. The temples of 
varkadhish, Madan Mohan, Kalbhairava and 
bja-Mandir are the best among other shrines. 


RINES OF VRINDABAN 


* 


"Vrindaban, about five miles to the north of Ma- 
ara and situated on the banks of the Yamuna, is 
E holy place. It is dotted with innumerable tem- 
of which at least one thousand are regularly 
d. Many of them are masterpieces of art. The 
5 famous as the scene of Krishna’s early adven- 
‘es is very important in Hindu history and dates 
ok to a very remote antiquity. ` 
Lu temple of Govind Deva, built by Maharaja 
in Singh of Amber in 1590, is undoubtedly the 
est temple in all North India, and is justly re- 

‘ded as an architectural wonder. The temple has 

red much from vandalism, and much ‘of its 
perstructure has been destroyed. But even as it is, 
excites the admiration of all lovers of architecture. 
E which is cruciform reminds one of the Sas- 

temple at Gwalior. The tota] absence of figure 
ilpture in the ornamentation and concentration on 
lars, brackets and lintels form a wonderful feature. 
e introduction of the radiating arch, built in Hindu 
de, shows the influence of the Muslim builder on 
ndu craft traditions. As a work of art, this temple 
far superior to Akbar's great mosque at Sikri, 
lich was erected about the same time. There is no 
ibt that, before its desecration, it must have been 
' of the grandest monuments in India. 

" Among other important temples which date from 
e Mughal period are the temples of Madan Mohan, 
gal Kishore and Gopi Nath. Indian building tradi- 
ms are seen at their best in these handsome shrines. 
ie craftsmanship is irreproachable, for each build- 
z possesses a strong individuality. 


'INDHYACHALA TEMPLES 
' Vindhyachala which is famous in the Puranas is 
ular place of pilgrimage. It is the next station 
Mirzapur from which it is only at a distance of 
ven miles. It is situated on an isolated hill on the 
tht bank of the Ganga. The Vindhya range begins 
ym this place and the panoramic view from the top 
the hill is picturesque. No pilgrim on his way to 
lahabad or Varanasi fails to visit this place owing 
its special sanctity. It is ‘said that the town once 
ssessed 150 temples, but all these were destroyed 
| Aurangzeb. 







e. 


_ The celebrated temple of the goddess Vindhya- 


sini is at present the chief attraction of Vindhya- 
ala. The temple is visited by many thousands of 
votees every year. The temple is a stone structure, 


—— Eke 





Viewanaeh Tema Varani, 


and is of rectangular shape. It is surrounded by & 
wide verandah The top is flat, and the pillars are 
plain. The head of the image is of black stone, and 
it has big eyes, the whites of which are made of 
plates of shining silver. The whole edifice appears to 
be very old, though it is not possible to ascertain its 
date, Tradition says that the goddess was specially 
worshipped by the Thugs. 

The temple of the eight-armed Yogamaya, which 
marks the site where Sati’s left foot is believed to 
have fallen, is at a short distance from the main 
shrine of Vindhyavasini. The Kali-Khon temple 
which is only a mile and a half from the town, stands 
on one side of the hill, and is supposed to be an old 
place of worship. 


BITHUR & VALMIKI'S HERMITAGE 


Bithur which lies at a distance of fourteen miles 
from Kanpur is à place of the greatest antiquity. 
It has a special sanctity for the Hindus, for it was 
here that Brahma had performed a horse sacrifice 
in the mythical past in order to celebrate the ful- 
filment of the work of creation. In the epic age, 
Bithur became well-known as the hermitage of Val- 
miki, the immortal author of the Ramayana. ‘ 


NAIMISHARANYA OR NIMSAR 
Nimsar or Naimisharanya, situated on the banks 
of the Gomti in the district of Sitapur, is one of the 
most ancient sites in India. Its antiquity goes back 
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to the early days of Aryan colonization when the 
ancient Rishis congregated in its sylvan retreats and 
composed the texts of the Puranas. Tradition asserts 
that Nimsar was the abode of 60,000 sages. If this 1s 
true, the place must have been specially important 
as the fountain-head of Aryan culture. 


As a place of pilgrimage, Nimsar is held in high 
esteem. Thousands of pilgrims annually come here 
to pay their respects to the local deities. Nimsar is 
one of the fifty-one “Pitasthanas,” and so the tem- 
ple of the local goddess is an object of worship. 
There are, however, numerous tanks and temples at 
this place, many of which claim remote antiquity. 
In addition to the monthly “Amavas” mela, a big 
festival is held at this place on every “Somavati Ama- 
vas,” ie. when the new moon falls on a Monday. 


HARDWAR & KUMBHA MELA 


Hardwar—Haridwar—is a holy place of great an- 
tiquity. It is situated on the southern case of the 
Himalayas at the mouth of the gorge through which 
the Ganga descends upon the plains. It attracts 
millions of pilgrims during the Kumbha mela which 
is held every twelfth year. Intimately connected with 
the worship of both the gods Vishnu and Siva, Hard- 
war is full of temples held sacred by the Vaishnavas 
and the Saivas. 





Of the numerous shrines here, the oldest is the 
temple of the goddess Mayadevi, which is believed to 
have been built in the tenth century A.D. It is built 
of stone, and looks impressive. Inside the temple, 
there is the remarkable image of the goddess which 
has four arms and three heads, holding a Chakra 
in one hand, the head of a person in the second, and 
a — — in the third. Obviously, the goddess is Siva's 
consort. | 


The Gangadwar temple is another great object 
of veneration. It marks the site of the legendary 
sacrifice of Daksha immortalized in the Puranas. 
The temple of Daksheshwar at Kankhal is another 
sacred memorial to the aforesaid sacrifice. The 
Chandi Pahar temple which crowns the hil] of the 
same name is also a sacred resort which is an object 
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. .. Sri Dwarkadhish Temple, Mathura, 












Vardwaj Temple, Allahabad. 


«t| 
of great attraction. The modern temple of Sarya- 
nath is a pretty monument which overlooks an oid 
image of the Buddha sitting under the Bodhi tree. i 


RISHIKESH & BADRINATH j 


Rishikesh which lies fifteen miles beyond Hard- 
war is picturesquely located on the Ganga on a clif 
overhanging the river. It isa holy city of the 
Vaishnavas, and is considered to be the abode of 
Narayana. It is a beauty spot and the mountain 
scenery of this place is so enchanting that it is justly 
regarded as the home of the gods. There are many 
temples here, but the most popular one is that of 
Bharat, named after the younger brother of Rama 
and Lakshman. The Satyanarayana temple is an- 
other important shrine. ; | 


Kedarnath is believed to be among the holiest 
temples in India. Silhouetted against the background 
of a grim and majestic landscape in the region of 
the snow-clad Himalayas, the temple has an appeal 
which eannot be described in words. The way-wora 
pilgrim forgets all the fatigues of an  arduous hill 
journey as soon as Sri Kedarnath rises before the 
eye in all its beauty and glory. He feels as if he has 
seen the fulfilment of his earthly existence and 
reached the gateway to immortality. | 


Overlooked on all sides by dizzy and : snowy 
mountains, the temple of Kedarnath stands in the 
valley of the Mandakini at a height of 11,753 ft. from 
the sea-level on a ridge underneath the peak | 
Mahapantha. Though lacking in decorative orna- 
ment, the temple is both stately and virile. It is truly 
suggestive of the austere and sublime grandeur O; 
the god Siva whom it commemorates. It is not 
when exactly the present temple was erected, but 
the site itself has a hoary past, for the Pandavas 
said to have first constructed here a temple in 
honour of Sadasiva, the invisible form of Siva, when 
they were on their way to heaven. b 

Badrinath is the supreme place of pilgrimage 
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World Famous 
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E S EN and Tantrik 
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E Pandit HARISH: 
$ CH. CHASTRI, 


Examiner, Govt. 
Board of Astrolo- 
gical Studies 





J NS 
e: HOUSE OF ASTROLOGY, 
141-1 Russa Road, Calcutta-26 
East ef Hazra Park) Phone:- 48-4693, 


| his aüti-powerilu)] yog) «oi [Inter- 
—] national fame can tell the past. pre- 
~ | sent and the future accurately, The 
— | sure efiect of his Kavachas and 
—] Santisastrayan, which he makes in 
1 course of his religious duties ensur- 
f es brilliant success, because he 
* peg, & special spiritual and Tan- 
| k power by deep meditation, 
p d peer have honoured him with 
- | unsolicited testimonials. 


-| WHANADA KAVACHA:—For carn- 
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_ business,"  Ordinary—Rs.  25/- Spe- 
EI cial—Rs 205/- only 


$ BAGALA WAVACHIA:—For over- 
| coming enemies and for winning 
| complicated law-suits, and to secure 
^4 services, Ordinary--Rs., 12, Special 
- Rs, 45 only. 


f MARVELLOLS CONTRIBUTION TO 
E SCIENCE 

= SAMUDNHIN RATNA — Publishea 
4 "by Panditji removes the long felt 
-] want of an up-to-date book in Ben- 
|} gali on Palmistry. Available every- 
É Where at Rs. 5 only, 
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and the Bank 


All over the world, the most 
popular drink to-day is Tea 
and the finest of its kind is 
Indian Tea.For over30years, 
the UNITED BANK has been 
closely associated with the Tea 
Industry of India at every 
stage right from plantation to 
marketing overseas. 

For financial assistance and 
expert advice the 

Planter can depend on 
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Sri Kedarnath Temple, Kedarnath. 


in Uttarakhand. It attracts every year thousands of 
pilgrims. It is the one spot where every pious Hindu 
aspires to come at least once in his lifetime. This 
temple, like Kedarnath, remains covered with snow 
from November to April, and so the route is open 
only from May to October. 


The shrine of Badrinath, nestling in the valley of 
the Alakananda and surrounded by snowy peaks, is 
situated at a height of 10,300 ft. above sea-level. [t 
is dedicated to the god Badrinath who appeared here 
for meditation. The ancient temple, mentioned in 
the Puranas, which must have been built in the epic 
age was destroyed 1,200 years ago either by avalan- 
ches or by Buddhists. It was then that Sankara- 
charya visited the place and rebuilt the temple under 
divine inspiration. The present temple thus dates 
from the eighth century A.D. It is an elegant struc- 
ture, standing picturesquely on the bank of the 
Alakananda river. It is nearly 50 ft. high, and Jooks 
like a cone, with a diminutive cupola, crowned by a 
spire. The gold canopy is said to have been pre- 
sented by Ahalya Bai. In the compound of the tem- 
ple there is the sacred Tapta-Kunda, a reservoir fed 
by a sulphur spring with a temperature of 130°. 


IMAGE OF BADRINARAYAN 


The image of Badrinarayan does not resemble 
that of Vishnu. It looks like a Yogi sitting in the 
Lotus pose. It is also strange that it seems to have 
-four hands. As it is known that Uttarakhand was 
once a centre of Buddhism, the image may have ori- 


ginally been that of the Buddha. Thanks to the 


heroism and tireless efforts’of’Sankaracharya, the 


place was rescued from obscurity and brought bac 
to the fold of Hinduism. After some time the templ 
again fell a victim to vandalism and it lay unknow. 
until another great religious teacher, Ramanuj: 
came and restored the worship of the image. Th 
temple is said to have been entirely rebuilt in th 
sixteenth century A.D. by the ruler of Garhwal ¢ 
Nepal. 

The temple is run by attendants who hail froi 
different corners. ‘The chief priest, known as th 
Rawal, has to be a Nambudiri Brahman from Mala 
bar. The subordinate priests are Brahmans fro) 
Devaprayag. Garhwalis of certain specified villagi 
are expected to bring fuel for the pilgrims. When 
begins to snow in winter, the Bhotiyas of Mar 
cover the shrine in blankets which they have to pé 
for. 


BEAUTIFUL “DEVABHU M!” 


Uttarakhand. has acquired a peculiar sanctii 
perhaps because it is the most attractive region 1 
all India. -No other mountainous region can exc 
it, hill and dale, rock and snow, river and lake, bir 
and animals, flowers and ferns, all contributing 
fund of joy unequalled anywhere else. Truly is 
deemed the residence of the blessed supernal ar 
unearthly. Fabled in the holy annals of the Aryan 
this land was the sanctuary of the Vedas, Purani 
and systems of philosophy. So, the spiritual magni 
tism is more powerful here than in any other sacre 
land. Man-made temple is nothing as compared 
the shrine of Nature which beckons the pilgrims 
this beatific “Devabhumi”. The eterna] India | 
faith. has survived in this Land of gods despite tl 


encroaching tide of modernism and unbelief. 
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By V. 


AVARKAR’S escape 
» at Marseilles represented India’s 

‘will to be free. It demonstrated 
to the world that in spite of the 
prolonged slavery of the Indian 
Nation, manliness was not yet dead 
a7, in the land. It set the Chancel- 
/ leries of Europe fighting for his 
boay and chalienged the sovereignty of France, to 
assert itself against the encroachment of British im- 
perialism upon its power! It focussed world atten- 
tion, for the first time, in International field, on the 
question of Indian freedom. For free India, the deed 
would always be a proud feat and its thrilling account 
a glorious chapter in the history of the Indian strug- 
gle for freedom. 


IN BRIXTON PRISON 


The case arising out of shooting down of the 
Collector, by revolutionaries in December 1910, at 
Nasik and the Nasik conspiracy, discovered in its 
wake, by the Police in India, had made it clear that 
the police were after Savarkar, then at Paris and 


would arrest him, the moment it was possible for them 
to do so. Savarkar's compatriots therefore, advised 
him against his return to London. But he replied that 
when his followers and colleagues were facing the 
ordeals and risks, the duty of à leader like him enjoin- 
ed upon him. not to evade the ordeal but to face it 
himself! And so on the 13th March 1910, he left Paris 
for London. He was accompanied by Perin Ben Cap- 
tain. He, however, intentionally asked her not to get 
down along with him at London, in view of his possi- 
ble arrest, The train arrived at the Victoria Station, 
London, at night. Savarkar scented the Police some 
time before. As he detrained, he sighted the detec- 
tives of the New Scotland Yard and darted back to 
his compartment. The police, however, overtook him 
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and arrested him, under the Fugitive Offenders | 
There was some scuffle while he was being arres 
But eventually Savarkar calmed down. He wast 
taken into custody and lodged in the Brixton pri: 


PLAN TO ESCAPE 

Savarkar's arrest simultaneously set in mol 
the attempt of his colleagues for his release, b 
on legal and strategic fronts. V.V.S. Iyer, Viren 
Chattopadhyaya, Niranjan Pal and others str 
hard to secure his release, in the court of law, 
various legal grounds. Attempts were also made 
set him free by force, The most daring of these ' 
the one hit upon by David Garnett, the well - kn 
English author, then in his teens. Garnett had c 
pletely surrendered to Savarkar's charm and bec: 
deeply attached to Savarkar, like many other i 
eigners. His well known attempt to kidnap Savar 
by force, right in front of the Brixton prison, 
great personal risk, failed. But when he discus 
the plan with and in the end reported its failure 
Savarkar while on a visit to him in the prison, 
latter had exclaimed, "I had also been thinking 
it (escape). But I have better chances on my way b 
to India. You have done wonderful! Do not we 
about me. I shall escape somehow!" These wo 
had the seeds of Savarkar's attempt to escape 
Marseiles, In fact he had unfolded the plan to 
closest friends like V.V.S. Iyer and that, too, 
dexterously that-not even the Scotland Yard had : 
inkling into it! After the Court ruled that Savar) 
can be extradited to India, to stand his trial 
various political charges, Iyer secretly left for Pa 
to prepare for the plan hoodwinking the dete 
so eager to arrest him also. | 


SECRET VOYAGE 3 


The British Government feared the S 
legal remedies and revolutionary attêmpts Savarka 
comrades in France would resort to, to secure his 
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“lease. And so instead of sending Savarkar through 
. France up to Marseilles and then to India, the British 
G G ievernment decided to escort him on a ship, right up 
from London. He was conveyed at Tilbury on the 
E & O. Liner s. s. Morea on Friday, the 1st July, 
-1910. Its course and timings of halts were kept a 
- closely guarded secret and it was ordered not to call 
at foreign ports, for long. 


1 E 'The Commissioner of Police, London had address- 
"ed an official letter, to the Chief of Police, Paris, re- 
p" iesting him to take all precautions to prevent any 
in nterviews with Savarkar, by his friends in France 
E x guard against the prisoner's escape at Marseilles. 
- Savarkar was accompanied by C. J. Power, De- 
-puty Superintendent of Police, on Special Duty to the 
3 D I. G. of Police, C.I.D. Bombay, H- 1 Constable 
~Mohomad Siddik of the C.I.D. Poona and Amarsing 
aramsing of the Nasik Police, specially deputed 
from India, t bring Savarkar back 'to India. Inspector 
Edward J osh Parkar, Detective Inspector of Police, 
New Scotland Yard, London, was specially deputed by 
the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police to assist 
— them, during the voyage, at the request of the Gov- 
|  ernment of India. Although a First Saloon passen- 

ver, Parkar travelled in the Second Saloon, along 
| - with Power and Savarkar, in the same cabin. It was 
: a four-berthed cabin and Savarkar occupied the lower 
berth and Power the upper one. 


 ABOARD THE SHIP 

. Savarkar was sure, the steamer would have to 
$ call at Marseilles and with his deep study of the 
international law, decided that it was the best oppor- 
tunity to escape and touch the foreign land, end the 
British authority over his person and claim and ex- 
ploit the right of asylum, available to a refugee, in 
Duc circumstances. He was profoundly engrossed 
in the thoughts about his escape. But his romantic 
figure clad in European attire, his curly hair grace- 
aji fully swept back and the mystic look in his penetrat- 
ing brilliant eyes taking a view of the things around, 
- from behind his golden framed  pince-nez, moved 
about among the high class passengers on the stea- 
mer, while at meals, with such ease and apparent 
calm of mind, that nobody had even an idea of the 
thought about the exciting adventure, passing in 
his mind! 
- . The vessel touched at Gibraltar on Tuesday, the 
9  àth July. But the four hours it stopped there were of 

no use to Savarkar, for his planned escape. His mind, 
however, worked electrically, When the steamer en- 
. tered the Bay of Biscay, the “Morea” began to rock 
. violently in the boisterous sea. The way to escape 

was obviously through a porthole. Savarkar wanted 
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E to measure its expanse. How to do it, without evok- : 


i pine the suspicion and revealing to the guards the 
: ble use he would make of it, was a problem for 
him. He, therefore, feigned to have been tossed aside, 
P. E the wall of the unstable ship and quickly measur- 


ed the circumference of the porthole, with the palm 


of his hand! 


| Savarkar knew that Iyer had hastened to Paris 
.. and posted his comrades, including Shamji Krishna 
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iren Madam Cama and others there, with the 


information about his possible attempt and so looked 
Iorth for the halt, at Marseilles. 


AT MARSEILLES 


As luck would have it, the “Morea” developed 
engine trouble, just when it was near Marseilles and 
was forced to enter the harbour at Marseilles, on 
Thursday the 7th July, 1910 at 10 A.M. It was 
moored alongside the quay in the dock. The repairs 
to its engines prolonged its halt at Marseilles. 


Having received advance intimation, the French 
Police Official Henri Leblias, “Commissarie Adjoint 
de Emigration” went on board the “Morea” » met 
Parkar and offered him all assistance. He also in- 
troduced Parkar to other French Officials on the 
shore and ordered them, to render all help to Parkar. 


On reaching Marseilles Savarkar requested the 
Officials of the “Morea” that he should be landed, 
as he was under a wrongful arrest. But his request 
was refused. He then tried to contact and speak to 
the French Officials, but he was not allowed to do so. 


Shortly afterwards, -Savarkar surprised his 
guards, by telling them that he wished to have a 
bath. Their suspicion was aroused. And so while 
permitting him to go to the bathroom, they watched 
him minutely, rendering it impossible for him to 
escape. 


NOW OR NEVER 


The sun set on the liner holding the disappointed 
patriot. Savarkar looked on to the shore for his 
friends. But for want of definite and timely informa- 
tion, about the arrival of the vessel at illes, 
due to the secrecy maintained by the Government, 
they did not appear on the shore, in time. Savarkar, 
however, decided during the night, that if he wished 
to escape it was his last chance! “Now or Never!” 
These words stared him in the face and made him 
restless the whole night. 


As the morning broke out on Friday, the 8th 
July, 1910, the shore of. France beckoned Savarkar 
to dare and act. While at Nasik, he had attained 
some proficiency. in swimming and scaling straight 
walls. He had also learnt to contract the body to 
a certain extent. 'These acquisitions stood him in 
good stead, now. He had also once read the strange 
use, a sleeping gown was put to, by quickly flinging 





it out, by a well-known revolutionary. He, there- -¥ 


fore, purposely wore his sleeping gown, as he got 
out of his berth, at about 6 o'clock on the 8th July, 
1910. 


IN THE LAVATORY 


Parkar sat up in his bed immediately and asked 
Savarkar to see the time by his watch in the 


, 


cabinet. Savarkar did and said it was 6-15 A.M. He — 


returned to his bed, as the guard was watchful. 
Parkar pretended to be asleep but was awake, After 
about 15 minutes, Savarkar, on a second thought, 
said to his guard, that he wanted to go to the water 
closet. Parkar unlocked the door of the cabin and 


accompanied Savarkar in the direction of the lavatory. 
The two Indian constables standing in the passage 


were alerted by him and they also hastened vei, 
buttoning their coats on the way. 

Savarkar and Parkar entered the lavatory, im- 
mediately followed by the constables. Savarkar was 
allowed to enter the second water closet from the 
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end, which was open It appears, that while entering 
the water closet, Savarkar said he had forgotten 
something in his cabin and wished the guard to bring 
it. For this reason or else "to dress himself" as 
he put it afterwards, Parkar returned to the cabin. 
Before doing so, however, Parkar carefully ex- 
amined the W. C. and noticed that the porthole of 
the W. C. was closed. In fact, all the portholes were 
closed the steamer having coaled during the night. 
Savarkar swiftly got into the W, C. and closed its 
door. Parkar stepped on the platform outside, some 
distance away from the door and saw Savarkar on 


the seat, through the 18 inches wide opening, above, 


the door of the W. C, He also directed Amarsing 
_to stand on the platform and keep a watch on the 
prisoner. Siddik was standing nearer the door of the 
W. C. which had an opening of a few inches, at the 
top and at the bottom, 


THROUGH THE PORT-HOLE 


On entering the W, C, Savarkar quickly closed 
its door and bolted it, He took out his sleeping gown 
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Savarkar jumped into the — 


French waters in the name 
of Indian freedom.......... 


and flung it, on the hook over the door. Amarsing 
pretended not to be intent upon watching him and 
half turned his back to the door. Taking advantage 
of this, Savarkar covered the glass panes in the doo: 
from inside, by spreading the gown over them, Savar- 
kar then divested himself of all his clothes, except 
the underwears and climbing up the porthole, flung it 
wide open. He then commenced squeezing himself, 
through the porthole. His chest was 36 inches 
round and the circular porthole was 12 inches. He, 
however, contracted his — as much as possible 
and forced his way out. e operation was very 
tedious and severely barked his sides in the process! 


When Amarsing peeped under the door, he saw 
two slippers on the seat, as if a person wearing them 
- was seated inside—a clever ruse practised by Savar- 
kar, to make the guard rest assured, which Amarsins 
did, After a few seconds, however, Amarsing also 
stepped on the platform, to make sure of the priso- 
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did not lose courage, but began to run, as soon as 


— 









ner’s presence inside and peeped through the open- 
ing over the door, when he sighted Savarkar’s body 
half out, through the porthole and the prisoner 
endeavouring to get out, through the porthole. 


ESCAPE AT LAS1 EH 


Amarsing shouted at Savarkar «nd tried ta 
open the door. But it was bolted. He, therefore, 
smashed .ne panes in the door and ga: wnside, 
But just then Savarka had fully worked out 
his body ‘through the porthole and disappeared 
from his sight. Heaving a sigh of relie! at the 
successful bid to be free, Savarkar jumped into 
the French weters in the name of Indian 
dom and his Motherland and commenced swima 
ming towards the shore. d 


Amarsing went up the porthole but was unable 
to follow his charge through it. He, therefore, n 
back on to the deck, raising an instant 
Siddik also joined him now, Savark--zs manifest 
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attempt was also observed by the quarter-master and. 
the steward of the ship. Standing on the gangway, 
they raised an alarm to attract the attention of the 
Indian guard down below. The quarter-master plung- 
ed headlong into the water, followed by the two: 
constables, in pursuit of Savarkar, now striking out, 
ceaselessly and defiantly, towards the wharf, in the 
short space separating the vessels prop from the 
quay. 





pe 
By the time they touched the water, ee 


kar had swum to the pier, half below the Sur- 
face, to avoid the bullets fired at him and. 
touched the shore! i 

Savarkar then tried to scramble up the 
wharf. But tired and exhausted, he slipped from 
the wet wall and dropped down, into the water. 
The art of sca!nq steep walls learnt at Nasik 
however buoyed him up and he atlast succeeded 
dn scaling the wharf and roc ving its top and. 
landed on the quay. He was, needless to 84y, 
quickly followed by the pursuing policemen and 
the crew. - i 
Unable to meet any expected friends, ſsavarkar 









he gained the shore. While in flight he kept ex- 
citedly shouting for a^ cop. He had not even a penny 
on his person or else he could have jumped into any 
passing tram car. His life thus now depended on & 
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penny! Yet he did not falter but crossed two and the same, in the latter's cabin. When the "Cor i 
half furlongs in this fashion, missaire” M. Le. Blais came to the “Moree”, he heat 
PURSUED & CAUGHT the account and examined the porthole. He sai * 1€ 

wil have to report the matter to higher Fre 
The policemen on his track now shrewdly began authorities. Parkar also telegraphed to Superinte 
to shout, "Catch him! Catch him! He is a thief— dent Quinn of the New Scotland Yard: “prisoner. 
a thief” to induce the onlookers to instinctively catch attempted escape. Recaptured, Report follows!" - E 
Savarkar, who had only torn and  dustladen wet | (ON 
A : NAE LESSON FOR GUARDS 
^ clothes on his body, which was injured and smeared 


* Magistrate, “the Commissary of Police.” 


with dirt! Savarkar could not explain his identity 
in French and could easily be taken for a thief! The 
trick worked. A number of French dockers joined 
in the pursuit and Savarkar was soon overtaken. 


Further flight being impossible Savarkar ran up 
to a French gendarme nearby, at the Customs 
Barrier, for help and begged to be taken before a 
He said to 
the gendarme, “Take me into your custody. Assist 
me! Take me before a Magistrate! I am not a thief, 
but an Indian fugitive, escaping the wrongful custody 
of the. captors — seeking asylum on French soil!" 
The gendarme did not understand English and Savar- 
kar could not speak French. Partly because of the 
ignorance about the facts and partly because of the 
jingling coins palmed off by the pursuers — which 
afterwards, however, brought the gendarme his 
dismissal and an imprisonment — the gendarme re- 
fused to understand that the fugitive had something 
to be heard and gave him up to the Indian and 
British ‘pursuers. Amarsing held Savarkar by the 
back, the Second Saloon Steward of the “Morea” 
caught him by his right wrist and the gendarme by 
his left. And in this brutal fashion, he was taken 
back on board the “Morea”, straight into Power’s 
cabin! 


IN BRITISH FETTERS 


Savarkar knew the terrible consequences of the 


~ failure in his attempt to escape — the revengeful 


, 


third degree methods that would visit him in that 
event. But the shame the British Government would 
be put to, because of his escape was not a small 
gain. It would, also, demonstrate to the. world, he 
thought, the bravery of the Indians and focus world 

. attention on the question of Indian Independence, in 
the comity of nations, 


One of the. indignant guards afforded Savarkar 
a taste of the consequences, soon after reaching the 
cabin, when he hit him with a fist, on his head. 
Savarkar was not cowed down. He slipped out of 
their grip and, ferocious, warned them that if they 
dared "to .do.so-again, he would not rest without 
finishing at leást.one of them! The determined ulti- 
matum stopped the brutality for the time being. 


a Savarkar was then securely handcuffed, fettered and 


~ Tower in Hindustani, 


kept in strict secrecy! 


Amarsing reported all that had happened to 
Power informed Parkar of 


episode, from the excited people. 








Although the escape was in a way fruitless, the 
news of Savarkar's daring escape rapidly  sprez ad 
through Marseilles and people thronged on the qua; y, 
throughout. the day, to have a look at the “Morea”. $ 
Some French Officials also visited the steamer ind. 
saw Savarkar. After nightfall, the Indian g rds 
pictured to themselves the gloomy future in t [^ 
service Savarkar had created for them One of UM om 
lost his temper, and exclaimed, looking in the direc- 
tion of the prisoner, who was half aslee" “Kya, 
A::lad Hai!", „egan to abuse him in filthy language 
and threatened him with torture, taking him to be. 
frightened and humbled. The prolonged abuses € i 
asperated Savarkar. Stirring himself up in his bed 
he, therefore, bluntly told the guards that he would 
not dread any torture, as he had already set his 
home and life on fire, when he ventured to work foi 
Indian Independence. But if they care? for t * 
children, they should not measure strength with a 
Gesperate prisoner like him and per chance, die 
his hands! The spirited reply silenced the guards 
and toning down their temper, they tried to explain 
to him the predicament in the service, in which 
Savarkar had placed them. Savarkar told them that 
it was the mutually opposite duties of theirs that. 
were to blame. Were they not holding him in coste 
as a matter of duty? He was also in duty entitled. 
to escape, if possible! The lucid analysis ended the 
threat of torture for Savarkar during the remaining 
sojourn. The steamer hurriedly left Marseilles, on 
the 9th July, at 11 A.M. after finishing its repara 


IN WORLD PRESS Ý 
But Savarkar wondered if the news was at - 




















M 


known to the outside world and whether his friends 
were pursuing the matter of his illegal arrest. It 
was not till the “Morea” reached Port Said that he 
got a satisfactory answer, through a waiter, who 
brought his food. He now knew that the news was 


published in the world press. A 
How it happened? Although without any definite i 
information of the timing of the arrival of dii 
"Morea" at Marseilles, Madam Cama, Iyer and 
others had still started from Paris and reached Mar- 
seilles. They had also started for the harbour in the | 
morning of the 8th July and were only two or three | 
furlongs away, with a car ready for Savarkar, when - 
Savarkar was rearrested. They arrive? nea~ the qay, l 
shortly afterwards and gathered the account of bes | 
They correctiv — 
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guessed that the fugitive involved was Savarkar' 
But before they could subsequently move the Court 
n of Law for Savarkar's release, the "Morea" left the 
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E They then met M. Juares, the French Socialist 
Mayor of the City and narrated the account of the 
arrest of Savarkar to him. They also tele- 
EU the news to Paris and when it was published 
in the Paris edition of the “Daily Mail" on 11th July, 
‘it was impossible for the British Government to sup- 
"press the news of the escape and the rearrest of 
Si varkar. Madam Cama also telegraphed Barrister 
Japtista, the well known Christian patriot-lawyer, at 

i ay — See immediately professionally Savarkar, 
Arriving Bombay. Steamer "Morea", French Gov- 
ernment demand his return, Choose your Solicitor, 


position in Paris took up the cause of Savarkar and 
the violation of the right of asylum and of French 
: Sovereignty involved in his rearrest on French soil. 
It was through their virulent campaign that the 
F L'Humanite, the influential newspaper of Paris, edited 
by M. Jean Languet, grandson of Karl Marx, 
[ in its issue of 12th July, immediately roared, 
TE "This abominable violation of the right.of asylum 
- was effected in absolute secrecy. Had it not been for 
J  & telegram, published yesterday, in the Paris “Daily 
Mail" we should vn have been ignorant of the in- 
cident, 


l “But it is quite impossible that the matter can 
be allowed to rest there. In delivering up & political 
refugee, the Marseilles authorities admitting that 
they had acted on thelr own. initiative—have com- 
; ^ mitted an outrage of which, account will most as- 
suredly be demanded and in respect of which, the 
sanction of the State itself 1s necessary!" 


CAMPAIGN FOR RELEASE 


The campaign for Savarkar's release was initiat- 
ed in London itself by Guy Alfred Aldred, the Editor 


followers, who formed a “Savarkar Release Com- 
mittee” in London and carried on a ceaseless cam- 
b: through his paper for Savarkar's release. The 
international conscience was aroused. Newspapers in 
Germany, ever hostile to Britain, pilloried the British 
for their action! Many embassies all over the world 
supported Savarkar’s demand. Monsieur Pierron and 
Jambon, Assistant Ambassadors of Spain and Para- 
guay respectively and the Portuguese Consul at Cal- 
cutta expressed a similar opinion. At the Socialist 
| conference at Copenhagen, the British MP. Keir 
Hardie himself moved the resolution demanding Sa- 
 varkar's return to France! The British people, tradi- 
“tionally liberal and legal-minded, would often not 
 shun the truth even if against, them, And so the 

Daily Mail, although unsympathetic to Indian aspi- 
- rations, at last said in its — editorial in 
k ees 1910 : 

“The illegality of Savarkar's surrender is so plain, 
that the only defence, so far attempted has been to 
suggest, that the Britlsh Government cennot be res- 
~ ponsible for the errors of a French Policeman, That 
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of “Herald of Revolt” and one of Savarkar's English - 


recollection and honour, till today. 


^ 
~ 





argument is utterly fallacious, “because the error and 
the offence were committed by the French Policeman, 
in conjunction with British officials and would have 
been impossible without the co-operation of British 
officials. We do not dwell upon the fatal consequences, 
if we insist in not returning Savarkar to French cus- 
tody and taking chances under the extradition treaty, 
Having ourselves maintained the legitimacy of our 
action, we should be unable to protest, if a British 
policeman were, in future, to hand over a fugitive 
Garibaldi or Kossuth to a foreign Government. The 
right of asylum, instead of being under the protection 
of the law, would be at the mercy of the arbitrary 
caprice of the corruptibility of the mesnest police 
constable!” 


The reference by the paper to Garibaldi and 
Kossuth in connection with  Savarkar was  note- 
worthy. Savarkar’s life was published in many, lan- 
guages all over Europe, after the event and the na- 
tions freely compared him with Mazzini, Garibaldi 
and other heroes! | 


FRENCH PREMIER'S VIEW 


The French Premier M. Briand was reluctant to 
fight Britain over the issue, But the virulent cam- 
paign against Savarkar's rearrest in France all over 
the world forced him on the 19th July to declare, at 
last, that “as a result of the official inquiry into Sa- 


varkar’s escape at Marseilles, the French Govern- 
ment, in view of the fact that he was actually on 


French soil, have requested the British Government 
to suspend the trial, till full report of the case is re- 
ceived, It is stated that according to International 
Law it may be necessary to bring back Savarkar to 
France, for extradition.” 


Barrister Joseph Baptista, in the meantime, pur- 


sued his request to Bombay Government, to allow 
him to see Savarkar, in the capacity of a counsel and 


when the interview took place, Savarkar sent through 
Baptista the authentic account of his escape to Pa- 
ris papers in September 1910, Its publication gave 
a fresh impetus to the international discussion of 
the issue and Britain and France were forced to re- 
fer it to the International Tribunal at the Hague, 
on 4th October 1910. The Tribunal gave its decision 
in February 1911 admitting the irregularity in the 
arrest; but it refused to ask Britain to restore Savar- 
kar to France! 


BRIAND RESICNS 


Denial of justice to India in the international 
field, even at present experienced by us, thus dates 
back to 1911. The battle was lost! But it had its reper- 
cussions. M. Briand had to resign and quit office 
within three days, rather than face the angry Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Britain was put to shame, for her 
illegal prosecution of Savarkar, in India! The Indian 
Nation has ever extolled the bravery of one of its 
bravest sons—Savarkar and would not forget him in 
spite of his transportation to and incarceration in the 
Andamans subsequently and holds his services to the 
nation and his sacrifices in its cause, in grateful 
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A trekking party admiring a 
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fine and well-grown specimen of Buk tree (oak) 


TREKKING IN SEARCH OF HIMALAYAN FLOWERS 


By Dr. 


5)) N 1848, the renowned British 
botanist Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker 
visited India and. went to the 
Eastern Himalayas on a plant 
collecting expedition, In those 
days, there were no railways or 
motor cars and the journey from 
Calcutta to Darjeeling had to be 

P^ done mostly by country boats uo 
the river and through poor roads. 'This method was 
slow, difficult and full of danger. From Darjeeling, 
Hooker proceeded to Sikkim and was accompanied 
bv Dr. Archibald Campbell, the then Superintendent 
of Darjeeling. Dr. Campbell was authorised by the 
British Government to establish a friendly relationship 
with the Sikkim Raj. They were perhaps the first 
two Britishers to visit Sikkim in those days but some- 
how, the Dewan of the Sikkim Durbar did not like 
their presence. After some initial difficulties, the two 
sahibs succeeded in having an audience with the 
Rajah but failed to complete the negotiation favour- 
ably owing to the diffieulties of language and reluc- 
tance of the Dewan to grant a longer interview. How- 





=~ ever, as per prevalent custom, they exchanged presents 


and the Rajah was apparently pleased as he gave them 
Chinese silk, woollen clothes, bricks of tea, salt, and 
a few ponies and yaks. They were also allowed to move 


CHATTERJEE 


freely in Sikkim, collect plants and visit some monas- 
teries. 


COSTLY ARREST 


Hooker then proceeded towards lake Cholamo 
(source of river Tista) and tried to climb two lofty 
peaks of Sikkim and later crossed the Donkia pass 
(18, 130 feet) and came to Lachung Valley. Here he 
joined Dr. Campbell and when both of them were 
planning to return to Darjeeling, they were suddenly 


and treacherously arrested and imprisoned at 
Tumlong. Dr. Campbell was further tortured by some 
Sikkim Bhoteas who were employees of the Sikkim 
Raj. The Dewan had evidently planned this arrest as 
the Rajah was too good and old. The Sahibs were 
later released on 24th December, 1849 after about two 
months’ imprisonment. The Sikkim Rai had to pay 
dearly for this incident, as a large part of its Terai 
area which was very lucrative was confiscated and the 
annual subsidy paid by the British to the Rajah was 


withdrawn. 


This brief account gives an idea of the conditions 
and risks of trekking in the Himalayas adout a century 
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yo Things have, however, very much changed now 
d trekking in the hills of Darjeeling and Sikkim is 

low an assured pleasure. These improvements are 
ainly due to better communications, construction 
E EM notes and youth hostels, availability of 
s, ponies and porters from places like Darjeeling, 
AL npong and Gangtok. Even places like Tonglu 
10.774 ft.) and Sandakphu (11.929 ft.) are now nego- 
iable by means of jeep. The road being chiefly a pony 
tk is still somewhat dangerous for wheeled traffic 
1 unless one is in desperate hurry, this should be 
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IRE OF THE HIMALAYAS 


E. . The Himalayas, with their lovely hills and valleys, 
e colourful and fragrant flowers, their terraced 
elds of rice and maize, and their monasteries with 
PS elegant prayer flags fluttering in the breeze, 

a peculiar charm to the visitors from far and 

ear. These are of great interest to many who are 
ond of long walks and particularly to those interested 
1 biology, geology, geography, mountaineering, and 
her allied subjects, Recently, there was a talk that 
he students of the  mountaineering school at Dar- 
ling wil be given some lessons on the common 
lants and animals of the Himalayas. These hills and 
1e unsophisticated people are of interest also to 
olars of Buddhism and oriental language. Sir 




































rancis Younghusband, the great Himalayan explorer, 
rote, “For natural beauty, Darjeeling is surely un- 
irpassed in the world". Hooker also recorded in his 
ost interesting travel book “The Himalayan Jour- 
ais” that in point of comfort, the climate of Dar- 
eling is above the average and the scenery is un- 
ed in variety, interest and grandeur. 


1t 1s, however, unfortunate that in spite of improved 
ner ties, only a small percentage of people who visit 
ar ; eeling or Kalimpong are actually energetic enough 
' undertake these wonderful and memorable trips. 

als may be due to the fact that they consider such 
ips as troublesome as these involve lorg walks 
rough the hills for a number of days. But the plea- 
re derived from such trekking is so much greater 
at it more than compensates the little initial trouble. 


V TO PLAN A TREK 


Pin planning a trekking trip in Darjeeling or Sik- 
m, the most important points are the following (i) 
the correct season i.e. either April-May, or 
ber-November (ii) limiting the main party pre- 
rably to four persons because most of the rest houses 
fe two bed rooms with two beds in each. If the 
umber exceeds four, it is advisable in such cases to 
rry one or two camp cots (iii) selection of a reliable 
and porters and ponies (iv) purchase of com- 
food rations and other necessities for the whole 


ip So as to make the party self-contained (v) the 
rt; . Should carry a liberal quantity of common 
edicines like quinine, aspirin, dettol, some sulpha 
"ugs, chlorine water and a first aid box. These medi- 
hes are in great demand in the villages which the 
z party must pass frequently. (vi) securing the 
cessary permits from the Deputy Commissioner, 
mend or the Political Officer, Sikkim to occupy 
e bungalows on fixed dates. 

_ Another important point is to start in good time 
every morning so as to reach the next bungalow 
preferably before evening. This is very important 
as trekking after nightfall is dangerous in view of 


| the difficult roads. It is better to take help of the 
[montes in climbing steep ascents but it is always 
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advisable to leave the pony and walk when the 
path is descending. 


COLOURFUL SINGALELA RANGE 


The Singalela range can be recommended for one 
week’s trekking. This mountain range is particularly 
rich in varied scenery, mountain streams, terraced 
fields, cardamom plantation, rhododendrons in full 
bloom, virgin forests with masses of orchid flowers, 
festoons of mosses, liverworts and lichens hanging 
from the barks of trees. In making this trip, it is 
possible to reach a place called Manibhanjan beyond 
Jorepokri by car or bus. At this place the party must 
bid good-bye to civilisation and should start the trek 
on foot and on ponies. It is also impossible to obtain 
any newspapers, food supplies or consumer goods for 
the next few days. After a steep ascent, the party 
reaches Tonglu (10,774 ft.) and halts at the bunga- 
low, Next morning, Sandakphu (11,929 ft.) is reach- 
ed after a walk of 14 miles. If the day is clear, a 
wonderful view of the snow-capped ranges of Nepal 
including Mount Everest (29,002 ft.) and Makalu 
(27,790 ft.) can be obtained. After spending the night 
at Sandakphu bungalow (the present new bungalow is 
very much improved and comfortable) the party can 
proceed another 124 miles and reach Phalut (11,811 ft.) 
next day. There is also a good youth hostel at San- 
dakphu where small parties of students can be accom- 
modated and blankets are provided and rations can 
be purchased from the Chowkidar. Sandakphu is also 
known for its beautiful alpine meadows with coloured 
anemones, blue gentians and dwarf rhododendrons 
in the valleys. From Phalut the party can return to 
Darjeeling by the same route or may proceed to Sik- 
kim and reach Darjeeling in 4 or 5 days via Dentam, 
Pamionchi, Rinchinpong and Chakung halting at 
night in each place. Both these trips are particularly 
popular and visitors wil not have much trouble in 
making necessary arrangements, with the help of a 
good sirdar, 'The expenses are reasonable. 


THINGS FOR SPECIAL STUDY x 


The trees and shrubs comprising the vegetation 
of these hills are of profound educative value to those 
interested in botany, agriculture and forestry. 'They 
also make a deep impression on the minds of other 
visitors by their grandeur and variety of forms and 
colour. On the whole, the plants found in these hills 
are totally different from those found in the plains 
of India, For example, plants like oak, chestnut, 
maple, birches, 
M. grandiflora), rhododendrons and conifers are not 
found in the plains. Of the common shrubs and 
herbs, nention may be made of the magnificent blue 
poppy (meconopsis), certain species of strobilanthes, 
aconites with roots containing a deadly poison, ane- 
mones and arisaemas. 


While plants like oak, chestnut, maple, birch and 
magnolias dominate the hills between 6,000 and 8,000 
feet altitude, the rhododendrons and the conifers are 
ihe dominating species between 8,000 and 12,000 feet. 
There is a great variety and diversity of the rhodo- 
dendrons in the Eastern Himalayas as compared with 
the Western Himalayas. As many as twenty different 
species of rhododendrons have been found in the 


Darjeeling and Sikkim areas. These species exhibit a 
wide range of flower colours. Rhododendron arboreum 
and fulgens have crimson and scarlet flowers respec-, 
tively. R. campanulatum, R. hodgsoni, R. decipiens 
and R. vaccinioides have pink or lilac flowers, For 
yellow or pale yellow flowers, one should look for R.' 
triflorum and R. lindleyi, and for white or creamy 
white flowers the species are R. grande, R. griffithi- 
d | 


magnolias (excepting the American. 
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important 
Lama with long prayer flags fluttering in air 


A Chait or memorial to some 


from Buddhist 


anum and R. dalhousiae. The last one is often found 
as epiphyte and has very large showy flowers, 


MAGNOLIAS & EPIPHYTES 


Besides oaks, maple and birches, there are four 
species of the magnolia family. Of these the most 
important is magnolia campbelli which comme- 
morates the name of Hooker’s friend in distress, Dr. 
Campbell. Others are M. globosa, michelia excelsa and 
michelia cathcartii. Several species of berberry 
(berberis), symplocos, skimmia, and strobilanthes are 
also found. Various kinds of ferns and the snake 
plants (arisaema) with the flower cluster looking like 
ihe hood of snakes are found. An epiphytic plant with 
attractive red pendulous flower is often noticeable on 
tall trees of the upper hill forest, This plant is pentap- 
terygium serpens. There is also a reed like bamboo 
which is called the maling bamboo (arundinaria) 
which grows almost gregariously at high altitude. 
Masses of pink liculia flowers may be observed in 
November. 


with writings scriptures. 


The conifers in the higher zone are mostly silver- 
fir (abies webbiana), Himalayan spruce (picea morin- 
doides), hemlock (tsuga brunoniana), juniper (juni- 
perus recurva) and a few introduced species like the 
Douglas fir (pseudotsuga taxifolia) and cryptomeria 
japonica, From the botanical point of view there are 
two plants of unusual interest and may be found in 
the oak and maple forest. These are (i) a tree 
(leucosceptrum canum) of the common tulsi family 
<labiatae) which are all known as herbs and shrubs 
and a giant epiphytic tree (wightia gigantea) belong- 
ing to the antirrhinum family (scrophulariaceae). 
This tree produces a large number of thick arm-like 
elasping roots and permanently hold a neighbouring 














tree and grows upwards. The wood of this tree ts: 
by the Lamas for making idols for their temples. 
veral species of beautiful and showy orchids ma 
seen growing on the trunks of old trees, ES 

The agricultural crops in the mountain vill 
are different in many ways. Besides paddy whic 
grown at lower altitudes, the main tendency is to £ 
some short duration crops, like maize, finger mu 
Italian millet, buckwheat, potato, peas, and € 
damom. A number of cold weather vegetable ` 
cabbage, cauliflower, radish, tomato etc. are grown 
lower altitudes mostly for sale in Darjeeling ma 
It was reported that some quantity of wheat is- 
grown but this is not easily noticeable although sir 
patches of barley and oats may be found. . 


CHAITS & MONASTERIES 


Besides the wonderful scenery, the trekking pa: 
may pass a number of chaits with bamboo poles car 
ing prayer flags fluttering in the air. These chats i 
memorials to important personages and these w 
the prayer flags make a characteristic feature of 
landscape. i 

Visitors must avail themselves of the opportun 
of visiting a Buddhist monastery. Perhaps one of 7 
oldest is the monastery at Pamionchi. Here, the d 
nified atmosphere and the kind behaviour of the mor 
(Lamas) make a deep impression on the visitors. 1 
temple is about 500 years old and the interior is m 
beautifully decorated and the design and ornament 
tions have a predominance of lotus flower or so! 
Tibetan designs. The walls have allegorical paintir 
The monastery at Ghoom near Darjeeling is also vi 
old and can be easily visited by all. In 1848, wh 
Hooker visited the Simonbong monastery in € n 
was struck, amongst other things, bya human thi 
bone perforated at both ends. These bones are usué 
collected from bodies of Lamas and the longer they a 
the more value is put on them. Hooker stated tl 
in view of the fact that bodies of Sikkim Lamas £ 
burned, these bones are most likely obtained from t 
bodies of Tibetan Lamas whose bodies are said to 
cut into pieces and thrown into the water. T 
bones are used in monasteries in connection with c 
tain pujas and specialised functions. It has be 
stated that the monastery in Bhotia bustee below R 
bhavan in Darjeeling has a drum made from hum 
skull and a trumpet made from a human thigh bo: 
These are not usually shown to all visitors. 


ATTACK OF LEECHES * 


During the trekking one must be careful abo 
the leeches, specially during the rains. á 
therw 


Ps 




























Human steps must move quickly o 
the leeches reach your shoes and then make j 
the skin through the space in the eyelets left 
the shoe-laces. It is, therefore, advisable to cc 
a stick with a cloth pad containing some 
salt tied at the end. Many forest officers use t 
above and also place  :small pieces of D 
leaves below the row of eyelets of the shoes a 
this helps in keeping away the leeches. The aut 
however, used a few drops of Dettol on the $ 
before starting on the trek every T 
and found this method to be most eff 
tive in warding off leeches. It is not known if 
method is known to those who intend to under 
such trips, but this is well-recommended, T 
is definitely an additional use of this weli-kno 
antiseptic drug ! | 


REST HOUSES & BUNGALOWS 5 


A few words must be said about the rest hous 
or forest bungalows where the trekking party mt 
pass their nights. Fhese rest houses are usua 
located on picturesque spots and like oases in a dese 
these are eagerly sought by the party specially towar 
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ve end of a long trek. Most of these are well main- 
tained and those under the control of the forest de- 
jartment are particularly clean and tidy and many 
ave small gardens. Most of these forest rest houses 
have now sanitary latrines andare fitted with water 
taps. The Chowkidars attached to these bungalows are 
extremely good and resourceful. 


3 

Ex. All visitors halting either in forest rest houses or 
other rest houses must enter their names, dates of 
ival and departure in a book called the bungalow 
ter. They are also allowed to record any remarks 
tth mentioning which might benefit or caution 
uture visitors. A scrutiny of thes® remarks reveal 
nat some of these visitors maintained a high sense 
of humour and expressed much of their genuine appre- 
ciation and feeling in a few sentences in these books. 
‘his account of the Himalayan trekking will, there- 
fore, be incomplete without a few interesting extracts 
om the familiar “bungalow register” 










ES  » G) One judge who visited a forest bungalow gave 
* the verdict, “An ideal bungalow and a symbol 
of the artistic sense of the Forest department.” 


: üi An unknown poet who did not like the company 
enim of leeches wrote:— 

r, “a hungry leech would fatter be 

E Et So he sucked the olood from me." 

B 


(iii) One forest officer after being relieved of an 
5 important item of food, wrote, “The bungalow 
Bra. dog ate our ham !! Otherwise, very comfortable 
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bungalow, very good chowkidar and excellent 
stable," $ 

The same officer visited the bungalow again 
after a few months. This time he wrote, “Ham 
remained ‘ringo intacta’, but this time the 
shock was greater as the whole bungalow was 
shaken by two earthquakes”. 


One ornithologist celebrated the Christmas day 
in 1940 in a forest rest-house and wrote, “Pinus 
patudla made a splendid Christmas tree. 
Religion before silviculture. Lovely view of 
Kanchenjunga seen through four empty fire 
buckets ?” 


One geographer wrote, “Deeply regret have not 
yet made the acquisition of the ghost.” 


One conservator of forest wrote in 1939, 
“Wireless reception very good.” 


Another wrote, “Might I suggest that a new 
floor board be put in the outside lavatory. 1 
weigh 124 stone and the present planking is 
weak.” 

One visitor wrote in' October 1934, “Charged by 
& bear, otherwise lovely holiday.” 

One officer wanted to know the altitude of the 
place where.a forest bungalow was located and 
wrote, “Could anybody kindly let me know what 
the height of this bungalow is? Only the 
height of the old one at Mamring is stated.” 
The reply in the margin given by a forest 
officer was, “Height about 17 feet over an 
*elevation' of 6875 feet." 
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Forest Bungalow of Takdah, Darjeeling district — a symbol of the artistic sense of the Forest Dept. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
formance of duty is apparently lacking. Closely 
. Allied to this is the lack of a spirit of service, dis- 
inclination to be of help to others, and inability to 
co-operate, which present a woeful ‘contrast to what 
one can see in foreign countries. For when duty is 
performed under duress, it is done grudgingly and 
v without grace. The public have long since given up 
‘expecting courteous treatment from public func- 
tionaries of all grades, except during artificially 
- contrived “courtesy weeks" when courtesy is, so to 
say, thrust on them. Perhaps there may be excep- 
tions. But there is little appreciation among public 
Servants as a class, whether in railways, post offices, 
+ hospitals or police stations, of their proper attitude 
to the public. Most of the employees seem to think 
that their jobs entitle them to behave like little 
dictators and treat the public like dirt. Such an 
c attitude would have been bad enough when Govern- 
ment confined its activitles to collecting taxes and 
maintaining law and order. But it can be fatal in 
- a Welfare State which has extended itself in all 
E. y wee if every rule framed for proper transac- 
of official business is turned, as often happens, 
E into an opportunity for delay, vexation and illegal 
- - exactions. From public institutions, the infection 
HS has also spread to large establishments in the 

H "private sector. 


. POPULATION AND WORK-FORCE 


. Though we have a large population to maintain, 

- the age composition is unfavourable to economic 

progress. On account of the high birth rate and low 

( expectation of life, a large proportion of the popu- 

E lation is below the working age. The work-force in 

ri India constitutes less than one-third of the popula- 

tion. The following table gives the figures (in millions: 

* of total population and work-force for India and some 
other countries. 





Population. Work-force. 

| Males Females 
India . /$56.8 85.5 163 
U. S. A. .. 150.6 43.5 16.4 
U, K. ss "00 14,1 6.3 
Japan oe 003 23.8 15.3 


Another relevant fact about the work-force which 
bx may be noted in this connexion is the low percent- 
- age of working women in India. Whereas neariy 

one-third of the  work-force in the U. K. and the 
U. S. A, and more than one-third in Japan are 
women, in India women workers constitute less than 
one-sixth of the total work-force. The position in 
this respect has been deteriorating over the last 
fifty years. A study jointly undertaken by the 
Labour Bureau of the Government of India and 
the Labour and Employment Division cf the Plan- 
ning Commission, has drawn attention to an un- 
mistakable trend towards progressive decline in the 
;, number of women in gainful employment, The 
£4 number of working women declined from 43.0 million 
L^ dn 1911 to 40.7 in 1951. During the same period the 
female population has increased from 149.9 million 
to 173.4 million. While the female population has 
increased by 23.5 million, the number of working 
women has declined by 2.3 million. 


CONDITION OF *HEALTH 
Fo- "The general condition of health of which the 


high infant mortality and low expectation of life 


are the symptoms also reacts on productive efficiency 
and standards of living. Expectation of life in India 
-is a oniy 32 years as compared with 65 years and more 
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` IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN FACTOR IN ECONOMIC PLANNIN 
















in the prosperous countries of the West. And infant 
mortality in India is as high as 113 per 1000 whereas, 
it has been reduced to as low as 25 per thousand i! 
Western countries. a 


The cumulative effects of inadequate diet ane 
lack of eduvational and medical facilities. can be 
seen in the low average level of physical and mental 
development, A recent health survey of students in 
Calcutta revealed that 37.9 per cent were suffering 
from malnutrition, 35.7 per cent from caries and of 
per cent from throat trouble. Is it any wonder that 
children in such physical condition are not in 
position to acquit themselves well in their examina- 
tions and the percentage of failures is high? 
deterioration has been going on for some years 
the position has been getting worse. And worst 
all it has affected the very class of people, who hav 
to provide leadership in the tasks of nstional deve- 
lopment, the alumni of our universities. j 


PROGRESSIVE DECLINE 


Those who have had occasion to serve on poste 
set up to recruit officers for big commercial and 
industrial establishments have noticed a progressive 
decline in the calibre of candidates appearing for 
selection. This finding is confirmed by the expe- 
rience of Public Service Commissions, as indicated 
by decline in the highest marks scored and the 
average performance over successive years. The 
figures of the West Bengal Civil Service examina- 
gere for the years 1952, 1953 and 1955 are one 

OW; 


Highest aggregate marks percentage of — 
scored out of 1000 scoring over 45% a 
Z£— 


1952 .. 655 
1953 = wa 628 19 
1955 .- 618 13 Z 


While these figures deal with the recent past 
and may not serve as a basis for firm conclusions, 
the contrast in capacity and achievement stands out 
if we compare the conditions in India with those of 
other countries or with those prevailing in. our own 
— in earlier and more fortunate periods of our 

story. d 


SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


Achievement in the field of science and inven- 
tion can be regarded as an index of intellectual 
accomplishment, An international almanac lists 365 
important inventions made in the course of the last 
three centuries. Of these 202 inventions were made 
by citizens of the United States, 61 by British inven- 
tors, 34 by Germans and six by Austrians, 29 by 
Frenchmen 14 by Italians, four by Swedes, three 
each by Netherlanders and Belgians, two each by 
Russians, Czechs and Danes and one each by Brazi- 
lian and Spanish inventors. The list probably is 
not exhaustive. For a similar list of discoveries in à 
Physies and Chemistry does not mention Jagadish 
Bose, P. C, Ray or C. V. Raman. Nevertheless, - the " 
absence of even a single Indian entry in the list 
of inventions is not without its significance. Even 
in the case of applications for patents submitted to- 
the Indian Patent Office, the great majority cones. 


from foreign sources, 

The poverty of inventive genius at the p 
day raises the question mentioned at the TE 
what has —— to all the talent and enterprise 
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y A nic 1 enabled | India, from the distant past and 
about two centuries ago, to manufacture the 
steel in the world or to build ships of such 
turay -construction that, as late as the beginning of 
- 19th century, ships for the British Navy were 
being built in the shipyards of Bombay? At the 
pr esent day we have to depend on foreign equip- 
jent and technical talent for every single item in 
the construction of steel plants. We do not even 
h ave the men to check the advice given by our 


con sultants. For that we have to appoint another 
a of. consultants, thus doubling the cost. Is it 
ssible that all the wealth of talent which made 
gréat in the distant past has been washed out 
ay f the racial stock? Or is it only remaining dor- 
n Bant waiting for favourable circumstances to mani- 
y est itself? 
- GLARING CONTRAST 
EU Why go back to the distant past? No one can 
miss the glaring contrast between the atmosphere 
| and intellectual ctivitv of the opening years f 
‘this century and conditions at the present time. 
Ir 1 spite of the restricted opportunities under foreign 
“rul e. that was a period of creative activity in all 
fields of national life. in literature, art. science and 
pioneering industrial enterprises. In all these fields 
* we had men who could hold their own with the best 
d n other countries We then had a Tagore. a Jagadish 
— Bose. an Acharya Ray and an Ashutosh Mookherjee. 
To the same generation belonged Acharya Jadunath 
Si kar. The race suddenly appears to have lost its 
(c apacity to produce men of that calibre. I shall not 
. refer to politics which was the main preoccupation 
Jof the people of that generation and absorbed the 
Ee part of their energies. Even what we have today 
of leadership in the intellectual fields, we owe to 
people who derived their inspiration direct from the 
"aders of the modern Indian renaissance. : 


In Alc 











5 But that heritage unfortunately is not being 
transmitted in unbroken succession. After a spec- 
mem rise, the curve appears to be pointing stea- 
dily downward In this situation what 

_ achieved in one generation is lost in the next and 
) the third generation has to build anew from scratch. 
| Anc unless strenuous efforts are made to check the 
drift, the investments that are now being made in 
building up costly industrial establishments ou 
E n k 10 rowed capital and talent. will remain infructuous 
‘lack of competent hands to maintain them in 
* working order. 


% 
PRIORITY TO PROGRAMM E 


d Iam, therefore, anxious to emphasize that the 
Fanion responsible for drawing up plans for 
- industry, should from the very beginning pay as 
much attention to the human factor as to the mate- 
rial resources. Efforts carrled out to enlarge the 
25 anl potential by investments in capital equip- 

t must be matched by Investments in raising the 
eene of the human resources. For this purpose 
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Y 
two programmes are are of paramount importance “A 
should be given the > highest priority. These are:— e 


(1 A programme to improve the nutritione :. 
level of the population, especially of. e a 
growing generation. 

(2) A campaign for the eradication of sited 
racy. 


In view of the shortage of traditional foods, p 
will be essential to make fullest use of the latei * * 
discoveries of the science of human nutrition so 3 
to assure to the entire population balanced diet ot. e 


of the materials available. And propaganda musr- 
be undertaken to persuade the people to make tht 
necessary adjustments in their dietetic habits. ‘Thy 
urgency of the problem of improving nutrition 1 
standards is underlined by some of the ‘untoward _ 
results of the progress of medical science. Medical 
science has achieved spectacular success in dea and 
with the familiar epidemic diseases which in fori 
years were responsible for most of the deaths. W. siot 
the elimination of epidemics, the malnourished. 2 at 
defective persons who would have fallen victims 2! F 
enabled to live longer along with their disabiliti.* 
only to lead a miserable life suffering from. m . 
diseases of malnutrition or  degenerative. disciscd. 
which run a long-drawn course. With control of 
cholera, small-pox and malaria, T.B. and cancer are | 
emerging as the principal killers. To be cut off by 
small-pox in childhood will entail far less misery 3 
to the individual as well as his family and the com- 
munity, than survival to adulthood to fall prey. 
ultimately to the dreaded T.B. or Cancer. The de- . 
fences have to be built up sufficiently early. And. 
unless immediate and fruitful action is -taken to 
improve nutritional levels, the work-forc will soon. 
be saddled with the responsibility of — after 
an equal number of the sick and disabled, a very 
large number of them permanent liabilities, x 







As regards literacy, while knowledge of reading 
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x 


and writing will not by itself create the citizens tot 





run an efficient industria] democracy, literacy is th ; Mi 
indispensable instrument for all types of progress, | ^ 23 


The problem no doubt is vast. But it will not appear 
insuperable, if efforts are made to stimulate the 
enthusiasm of the people and to mobilise voluntary 
effort behind a nation-wide campaign to root out. 
illiteracy. a 


Such a campaign of adult education can be À 
launched immediately without waiting for the dis- 


appearance of the foreign exchange crisis, for it will es 


not involve any expenditure of foreign currency. 
Even the rupee cost can be kept down to a very loy 
figure by utilising the voluntary services of persons 
who have the necessary facilities for running night 
schools on a voluntary basis and in their spare time. 
The prosperous classes of society*owe a duty to set 
an example of national service. And they will surely 
respond, if the appeal is made to their spirit. af * 
patriotism and backed by a practical programme of . 
action, 
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By SHEILA CHATTERJEE tat 3 


HE stalls displayed myriads of 
glass bangles. In between were 
shops which sold rich Banaras 
saris, magnificent with silver and 
gold woven into fine crepe silks, 
saris of every hue. There were bell- 
metal shops, the piled up ware 
EAS. competing in glitter with the gor- 
d geous textiles, Tiny cubicles sold 
coloured powder which women used for putting the 
round beauty marks on their foreheads. With the 
coloured powder would be fóund cones of glistening 
Silver and gold dust. Mirrored shelves held bottles 
Of rose water from Ghazipur, keora water, phials of 
thick heavily scented attar, and joss sticks in gaily 
vrapped tubes. Women sat selling garlands of flowers 
amidst heaps of marigolds and bright pink roses. The 
pan - sellers spread out their heart-shaped leaves on 
blocks of melting ice, sprinkled scented sweet spices 
on the leaves and folded them briskly to serve .cus- 
tomers. Always there were crowds pressed against 
each other in the narrow lanes which led to the 
temple of Viswanath in Banaras. People came from 
all over India to the holy city where the river Ganga 
curved like Shiva's crescent moon. For those who 
breathed their last in Banaras there was no rebirth. 
So the old and the sick poured into Banaras from all 
over India to die in bliss. | | 


 Surath's mother was one of. those who had come 
to end her days here, only for her it was not a pil- 
grimage but banishment self-imposed. Surath came 
to Banaras as often as possible to be with his mother. 
He did not remember his father, having lost him 
very early in his childhood. Since he was a smail 
boy he had wandered through these lanes of Viswa- 
nath, yet they still fascinated him. When his zamin- 





=> dari was taken away by Government he accepted the 


change as one which was inevitable. Maharajkumar 
Surathendra Nath Roy of Madhugarh clipped his 
name of all that supérfluous splendour and called 


. himself Surath Roy. But his mother, ihe Maharani... 
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of Madhugarh could not be known by any other 
name. She thought all this was-a calamity specially 
visited on her head for no sin of her own. She could 
not live on in Madhugarh in her new ignoble posi- 
tion and fled to Banaras to hide her shame. . — 


One evening the customary procession of tal 
handsome priests went through the lanes of Viswa- 
nath to, perform the ceremony of evening. worship, 
They carried lamps and giant water jars, peacock 
feather fans and white yak tail fly whisks. Drums 
and cymbals played before them and the crowd 
hastily made way going into the big shops in the 
lane. Surath took his mother inside a sari shop. 
"Glory to Viswanath, Lord of the world!" the slow- 
moving Brahmins repeated in a deep solemn chorus. 
"Glory to Viswanath, Lord of the world!" the crowd 
chanted after them. | = 

The shop was crowded. A group of middle class | 
Bengalis was scrutinising some cheap Banaras saris, 
There were three ugly dark women who talked in 
loud voices. Some lanky men chewed pan, standing | 
about the women and commenting. The place of. 
honour was given to-a widow, the’ head of their | 
family probably, who said at times with authority, 
"This willsuit you, Maya", *This will suit you, Indu”, 
“This is just the right colour for Durga”, as she se- 
lected saris for her three ugly daughters. At the - 
edge of their group stood a young married girl. She 
had a pretty soft face, very gentle. Her quiet eyes 
looked longingly at the saris which were being 
bought. No one asked her to see them or said that 
any would be bought for her. Surath who stood 
near her could hear a stifled sigh. i 


"Get out of my way, make room for me to see - 
the saris", one of the ugly women said pushing her J 
back, thrusting her against Surath accidentally. 3 
"Can't you see where you go? There is à man behind . 
you", the woman shouted then, jerking her sideways. 

The young ¢irl stood all this without replying, | 
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“She was like a puppet thrust about by others at will,— 





depressed, expressionless. When Surath got down 
from the shop after the procession went away he 
€ *uld not help glancing back to watch the girl again. 
She was then gazing in wonder at a red and gold 
brocade spread before some other rich customers. He 
wondered which one of the thin men could be her 
husband. 

* 


Au great ruling princes and big landholders from 
every part of India had built small palaces on the 
-Triverside. So had the zamindars of Madhugarh. 
‘When the rains came the water lapped rising against 

foundations of the Madhugarh palace. There 
the a bathing ghat with wide steps in front built for 





* 





the public as an act of merit. A lane skirted the 
| ven and led to the ghat. People went bathing all 
day, from before dawn til night. Brahmins sat 
under big fixed umbrellas reading holy books or dis- 
coursing on religion. Surath liked to go and sit , on 
-the steps unobtrusively listening to the talk which 
went on. At times when he was lucky he found a 
great scholar hidden behind the unkempt beard and 
. ash-smeared body of an ascetic. Surath had studied 


Sanskrit and philosophy in his university. So it was 


p pleasure for him to listen to such people, 


Of late he had traced one such recluse who haq, 


-eome down from a cave in the snow-bcund Hima- 

layas. 

j Surath sat at the feet of the Sadhu watching 

"the first red colours of sunset steal up the sky and 

J tint the river pink. The Sadhu was dilating on the 
_ abstruse philosophy of the Vedanta. Some people 

their bath and going past the Sadhu stop- 


ed, wanting their palms read. Surath looked at 
them annoyed. There was a group of ugly women in 
wet clothes. Behind them was a young girl. Water 
4 ‘dripped from her long wet hair which hung curving 








| bought a copper Kamandalu only last week for two rupees and see what 
she hax gone, She has thrown it into the river, Go and get it.......... ! 


A 

down on shoulder in front. She was modest. So 
had wrapped a dry sari loosely about her wet clo 
Her face seemed vaguely familiar. There was 
gentle melancholy about it. He remembered wh 
she walked past him that she was the girl he 
noticed at the shops the other day. 


“Be careful, don’t spill all the water from 
kamandalu”, shouted the old widow who led 
women. Surath saw that the girl carried a 
spouted brass copper pot of holy Ganga water. 
seemed to tremble visibly at that voice and in 
effort to be extra cautious, she slipped on the 
steps. The copper pot rolled clattering down to 
river. With a frightened gasp the girl stood terrifi 
looking at the old woman with the despair and dre 
of a wild animal caught in a trap. Filthy abuse w 
showered down upon her in a chorus. The old wido 
came running down the steps to hit her. Surath 
to speak for the girl. The Sadhu restrained him 
intervened instead. 


it was indeed not her fault. Do- 
beat her", he said. A crowd gathered round 
once, everyone wanting to know what had 
pened. The widow paid scant attention to 
Sadhu. With her arms akimbo she addressed 
crowd and shouted, “See, this is my daughter-in-la 
I married my son, precious as gold, to this witc 


“Mother, 


She was to be the goddess Lakshmi of my home 


Instead she is ill luck personified, Her evil paren 
taught her to do no work properly. I and my daughter 
teach her night and day, yet she is clumsy, stupi 
and wicked. I bought a new copper kamandalu onl 


last week for two rupees and see what she has done 


She has thrown it into th 
river.... 
—— for me," The woman se 
the young girl by her lo 


wet hair and dragged her 


down to the water's had no 


people separated the ok 









said. He glanced at the young girl. 
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` woman from her daughter-in-law. A lanky lean-faced 
man came then and took hold of the old woman. 
"Mother, it is my evil fate. Let us go home now”, he 
“As for her, I 
will deal with her properly at home. Here a crowd 
will collect round us." The man’s thin lips curled in 
. pleasure at the anticipation of torturing the girl, “Is 
‘she your wife?" people in the crowd asked him. 
"Yes", the man said, nodding his head curtly. 


— That night Surath went out on the river in his 


barge as it was a full-moon night. He had asked 


- Some friends and a few musicians, 


also a profes- 
sional. singer, a bejewelled beautiful hard-faced 
woman. They drank the fragrant intoxicating sher- 
bet mixed with bhang, with rose petals floating on 
top, The silver moonlight on the water was dis- 
placed by the orange glow of burning funeral pyres 
-lit on the river bank. The delight of music with 
moonlight rippling on the river, perfumed garlands 
of jasmine and rose water sprayed from gold syringes 
“were but a thin veil of pleasure over the stern inflex- 
_dble reminders of death, the funeral pyres of Mani- 
‘Karnika where the flames did not die out day or 
- might for endless years ever since man could remem- 
—ber. The singer's voice was drowned by the sound of 


— els and the howl of the undertakers who 
burnt 


of the world!” 





dead bodies. “Glory to Viswanath, Lord 
they shouted. An acrid smell of 


burning flesh came drifting over the river. 


“Take the barge to the other bank”, Surath 
ordered. His secure leisured life had ended for good, 
but still he liked at times to forget, to go back to the 


_ old ways of pleasure. It was impossible to forget any- 


thing while near the burning ghats. There was his 
wife Rukmini for instance. 


Agalpst the wish of his family he had married 
Rukmini, daughter of a ruling prince in Central 
India. He thought he was noble enough and rich 
enough to afford a wife like her, But Rukmini had 
left him and gone back to her father's estate long 
before the abolition of zamindaris. She was brought 
up in too westernised a manner. She had spent most 
of her life in France. There was strict purdah in 
Madhugarh. Rukmini would not listen to any one. 
Surath reminded her there was purdah in her father's 
estate too, She said, that was why she did not live 
there, she was either abroad or at some hill station. 
When Surath stayed with her in Eurepe it was tole- 
rable, but whenever he returned to Madhugarh with 
her there was a crisis. Surath was fond of Madhu- 
garh, He loved his mother. He was the only son and 
his mother would not leave Madhugarh then for any 
reason whatever. He did his utmost to please Ruk- 
mini, with clothes, jewellery, cars, pleasure, but she 
went away. And Surath was a very handsome man. 


Since then he had not married again. His mother 
had been alarmed about the want of an heir. What 
need had he of an heir now that his estate was gone? 
At Banaras time seemed to stand still The ancient 
India was here in all its traditions, colourful, crowded, 
deeply religious, somewhat mysterious. It was a 
great contrast from the world which Rukmini had 
loved. He remembered her most lying sprawled over a 
table at a night club in Paris. She clutched at the 
wide collar of immense rubies round her throat, 
rubbed her face against the table and kept saying, 
“Go away, Surath. I hate you, I hate you!” She was 
heavily drunk then. Her champagne glass had ‘splin- 


_ tered on the floor sliding from her lovely hand. He 
had shaken her, 
—— her chair | 
Lx. eyes closed, "Go away. I haie you, I hate you.” It 


tried to get her properly seated on 
. She had repeated continuously with her 
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was a slurred whisper not shouted at him. He s jueez 
ed his eyes and covered his ears to shut away the 
voice even now when he recalled it in memory, 2 


"Play an Iman Kalyan, Dinanath," Surath said 
to one of the musicians. The singer was silent then 
All were silent while the musician played on | 

sarode. The water rippled chuckling against the side; 
of the barge. Surath thought, if he had married a girl 
from an ordinary home, an unenlightened girl as 
Rukmini defined them, would she not have made 
him happy, adored and worshipped him? How would 
he have liked that, he wondered. Would he have 
been bored, would he have found such a wife insi- 
pid? He remembered the terrified face of that 
gentle girl he had seen on the river steps at sunset. 
There was no light in her life, Rukmini would b: > 
right, but it was not the girl's fault. Were — iere 
many others like her? He felt very sorry for the gir 
She could scarcely have been seventeen, 3 


The next day Surath returned to Calcutta, He 
was trying to set himself up in business. He had £ 
good amount of liquid cash unike other former lan d- 
holders who were almost ruined after the acquisitior | 
of their estates by Government, He could not re- 
turn before a fortnight. | 


Surath was in a good mood when he went back 
to Banaras. He had bought up the majority of 
shares of a European company now winding up be- 
fore leaving India. His mother, the Maharani re- 
fused to be pleased however. Business was what Ba- 
niyas of the merchant caste earned their living by, 
not the son of a Maharaja. a 


"Well I am going to the temple of Viswanath to 


f 











offer puja, I have cause to þe grateful, mother,” 
Surath said. s 
The Maharani laughed. “I go to the temple 



















whether I get anything or not, So your new busines 
has made you religious too? That is good." | 


On the way to the temple Surath saw the young 
daughter-in-law morosely waiting beside the three 
ugly women and the old widow. The others wer 
buying coloured glass bangles which looked atrocious 
on the dark bony hands of those ugly women. As 
usual there was a hungry look in the eyes of the 
young girl Glass bangles were cheap enough, yet no 
one bought any for her. After a while she quietly 
slipped away to a bangle shop on the opposite side of 
the lane. She enquired about the prices of ali the 
glittering bangles whieh caught her fancy, put on & 
pair of gold painted red bangles, held up her fair 
arms to admire them, then carefully took them off 
and returned them. She shook her head and said she 
would not buy any. She smiled a little then. It was a 
shy embarrassed smile, innocent like a child's. Surath 
Stood to stare wondering what made her smile so 
attractive. She was not given the money to pay 
even two annas for a pair of glass bangles. Surath 
wished he could buy them for that childlike girl. 
He was about to slip a rupee into her hand making 
sure that the girl's people were not looking his way. 
His mother called him, “What do you find to adm ire 
in that stunted, anaemic little girl? She is quite 
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Su ath saw in surprise, it was the young girl he 
iw in the lanes of Viswanath....................-. 


Te eould not explain to her what grace he found in 
that gentle sad young face. 


|. hen for some days he did not meet the girl 
in the lanes of Viswanath. He thought she had gone 
way from Banaras. 


.. One evening he was going to the home of 
Dinanath, the sarode player. Dinanath lived in one 
f the cobbled lanes which went turning and twisting 
like a maze through the ancient city. To help find 
put the house Surath took with him one of his dur- 
wans, a local man who knew the lanes and alleyways. 
It was past ten at night. There were identical-looking 
houses on either side with small thick doors orna- 
mented with brass knobs and steel spikes. All the 
loors were closed, barred from within, but from the 
iny windows inquisitive faces looked down at him 
n silence. The eeriness was broken only when they 
came out of the lanes to a small square, where there 
would be a temple, some street lamps and stalls, 
ines branching out from four sides of the square. 
At one such opening Surath saw a tonga standing 
some distance away from the little white painted 
temple of a minor deity. The horse munched grass 
om its nosebag. A veiled woman sat in the back 
seat, the sole occupant of the tonga. Her - face was 
dden by the shadow of the hood of the tonga. 


A y 











square was deserted. The horse jerked its head. 
“he carriage bobbed up and down behind it. Light 
ell on the face of the seated woman, Surath saw 


in surprise it was the young girl he saw in the 
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lanes of Viswanath. He wondered why she was left 
there alone, —— 

“I am tired, Choube. I want to rest here a 
little. How many miles have we walked? i think 
you have lost your way," Surath said to his watch- 
man. He went and sat down on a bench before a 
sweet shop, from where he could se^ the girl 
directly. Her big childish eyes peered fearfully into 
the shadows of the lanes about the opening. She 
looked longingly at the temple. Thére were several 
parcels on the seat beside her. Then Surath under- 
stood the cause of her being left alone. She was to 
guard the purchases while the family went to the 
temple. As he sat there he saw a handsome well 
dressed man in a grey Sherwani emerge from the 
lane in front and stand quietly looking at the girl. 
From another lane came a  pock-marked shaven- 
headed ruffian. He was soon joined by a burly 
moystached man whose muscles and fancy meshwork 
undervest showed through a transparent muslin 
punjabi. From behind the shadows of the temple 
tree another ruffian stepped out. All four now 
looked on steadily at the young girl. The handsome 
man in the grey sherwani idly. lifted one hand. 
They all began to stroll near the tonga from four 
sides. The girl got scared. She called to the tonga- 
walla and tried to get down from the tonga. The 
edge of her sari got entangled on a nail. While she 
bent down to tear her sari away, one of the burly 
ruffians jumped up beside her and covered her 
mouth with his hand to stifle her shriek. Another 
leapt nimbly on to the driver’s seat, drew out a 
dagger and snatching the whip out of the driver's 
hand cut the horse on its flanks. With a jerk and 


. a terrified neigh the horse raced into the dark lane 


in front, The handsome man continued to stroll 
leisurely in the direction of the running tonga. 
Surath was stupefied for a moment, then with a 
great ery he ran after the tonga, his watehman close 
behind him. Some men from the sweet shop also 
came out to join in the chase. They ran shrieking, 
tearing the silence of the unlit alleys and people 
came out of their homes to swell the number of 
pursuers. The handsome man quietly slipped into 
one of the houses and was seen no more. The 
watchman caught up with the tonga first. He 
stopped the horse hanging on to its bridle. Then 
the two ruffians fell on him with their daggers. The 
crowd closed about them and in the darkness and 
confusion they got away. The watchman being a 
professional tough was not very badly wounded. He 
too had his own dagger with him. Surath went up to 
the girl. She was unhurt though extremely scared. 


“Did they try to rob you?” Surath asked. 


She shook her head and clung to him clutching 
at his clothes. Her teeth chattered and she could 
not speak. Some one got her a glass of water. Surath 
sat by her in the tonga. It was some time before she 
recovered. The driver had by then come to his 
tonga, having cautiousy waited at the edge of the 
shouting crowd till the trouble was over. He was 
able to drive them back to the temple. 'The priests 
said the people who had last visited the temple had 
been greatly disturbed for their daughter-in-law who 
was waiting outside in the tonga had been abducted. 
They had come out of the temple hearing the hue 
and cry, waited wailing a long time, then knowing 
there was no chance of her recovery had gone away 


-to inform the police, 


Surath asked the girl her family's address. She 


said her husband had a month's leave and had 


brought his mother and sisters on pilgrimage. She 
was frightened, She said they would blame her for 
what had happened. | 


(Continued On Page 187). dd 
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AM falling in love again. And 
with the same old wife of mine. 
It sounds strange even to me. 


my people of trying to fall in 
love with one's own wife. She 
could as well be tre:ted as a doll 
or a chattel, essential for the 
household but not for the heart's 





requirements. 


But my wife is not so surprised. On the ofher 
hand she is pleased that her efforts are now bearing 
fruit. Her newly acquired town friends have been 
taking a hand in training her in the art of make-up, 
conversation and sophistication. She has taken it for 
granted that all these. are now producing results and 
that is why she is pleased with herself ? No wonder 
she does not notice the struggle within me. 


I am sure my readers wil not find me out. Nor 
my orthodox wife who belongs to the last century but 
is fast growing into a woman of the next. 


The winter of Calcutta is just over. There is a 
spring feeling in the air. In tune with it I also take 
special care to look more dashing and interesting 
before I go out for the office. After a little touch of 
eream on the face I vigorously back-brush my hair. 
With a light touch of fingers I produce waves on my 
hair and cast half a glance on my silk suit before I 
run out to catch a street car. I have got a new job 
and I must be punctual. Stray lines of romantie love 
poems memorised during the college days come back 
to my mind. But away with them. 


Here comes my wife dashing across the room like 
a bellow of waves. She carries a pair of nicely packed 
leaves in her hands. She realises that her hands are 
still wet and slyly wipes them with the flying ends of 
her newly bought georgette sari. It is really meant 


There are no precedents among 


in marriage. Nobody cares to work out whether tk 





‘od 


By DEBESH DAS, LCS. 
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for a smart modern skiff of a dream but not the rus 

wife. My whole personality which was about to bloo) 

into radiant manhood at the thought of going to t 

office gets a rude shock and there is an end to all tk 

summer yearnings I was beginning to feel. 


But the daughter of the ancient baronial fami 
would never realise all that. Our parents only unde! 
stand that it is enough to lock four hands toget 
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girl would come up to the requirements of a moder 
educated husband or develop herself into a suita 

partner in life. I realise all that and cannot goka 
with Sewa. I can only blame our parents and m 
luck and take refuge in all those poems of lor 
After all, Sewa means nothing more than devote 
service. E. 


The net result is that as soon as I eheer up, n 
heart starts drooping at the cold sight of ber fate 
presence. I curse my luck and try to put on an air 
indifference. Nothing really matters. It is just tb 
time for a routine departure for office. ves 
TRYING TO BE MODERN E 


But she would not take note of the change inm 
mood. Nor is it her function to do so. Is she not afte 
all, my wedded wife? Does she not claim my attentio 
as a matter of right acquired by the process of repeat 
ing some age-old hymns of marriage? She has he 
rights and exercises them without question. The wat 
time opportunities of Calcutta have enabled me t 
land à big job in the city. I have taken a smal 
modern flat and brought back my wife from the vi 
lage home just for domestic convenience. In the othe 
flats round us there are many happy families wit 
modern husbands and. wives, wives as streamlined ; 
the latest American automobiles. As I pass them 1 
the staircase or at the landing, I cannot but think © 
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month or so, I have observed her having long discus- 
sions with some of them. What they discuss they 
alone know but the result is quite apparent in her 
dress and behaviour. She has changed the manner 
of putting her sari and her hair style. She struggles 
daily with high-heeled shoes. Today I am amazed to 
See*her putting on a diaphanous georgette sari. Her 
hair-do is modern indeed with locks of hair coming 
down the crown of her head with a negligent air. 
And, oh! the wonder of wonders, she has put on lip- 


Stick too. 


No, she does not feel ashamed of it all, But I do’ 


feel like crying aloud that all this does not befit her. 
Who would explain to her that this style of hair-do 


does not suit her face? Nor does the shade of the- 


lip-stick match her complexion. 


_. But really, really she is not ashamed at all. Rather 
it is me, my poor self, who begins to feel embar- 
rassed.| For the first time I | 
realise that the veil over the 
face of an eastern can also 
be a blessing. But she has 
denied herself its protection 
and here she comes forward 
with a smile on her curling 
smeared lips. 1 
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_ Of course, she is beautiful 
even after seven years of 


he has a fair complexion 
no attraction. Like the 
mboo reed on the mouth 
of a rustic cowherd, she could 
produce a sweet note or two - 
n the meadows of the country- 
ide. But my heart does not 
respond to it. It fails to 
any chord in me while I am 
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and tilts her neck to say, 
"Here are the betel leaves for you. Just see how 


nicely I have made them." 
THAT IRRITATING KISS 


— I do not feel any excitement. Of course, it is the 
custom in old families to give a few betel leaves to 
the breadwinner when he goes out to work. But it is 
just & custom and she has continued it. I know that 
there is nothing more in it. But she does not 
seem to worry. She tries to become even more modern 
and practically thrusts a betel leaf in my mouth. 
Instinctively, I feel like closing the lips forcibly. But 
then it might look like making faces at her and I 
cannot bring myself to do that with all the education 
| have had at the university. How can I treat her 
with coldness even though I do not feel any warmth 


for her? So I put forward my hand to take the betel 
from her ard put it in my mouth. 

— Probably she thinks... . Dash itall. . . . Let 
her think whatever she wants to. Probably she thinks 
that I have been pleased at her sudden promotion in 
odern manners by coming to see me off and staying 
with me for a few minutes before parting. I know 
this she could not have even imagined back in her 
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village home. Probably she thinks that she has now 
come up to my expectations. 


Encouraged at this idea, she does something un- 
usually bold for her. Itis broad daylight and anybody 
might be nearabout and might watch our parting. 
But she suddenly comes forward and gives me a kiss. 
Rather nonplussed, I try to move my lips away but 1 
do not know if I have escaped. Actually, the kiss 
misses its objective and trying to hide my irritation 
Iran away pleading that it is getting late for the 
office. 

II 


The clang of the.street car may not produce any 


. musical note in your ear. None of the people rushing 
towards the office early in the day care to waste their 

- thoughts on this infernal noise. But there is a music 
, init — a music which I could have enjoyed more 


were Ileft alone. I know that.the 8-30 tram is not my 
personal property. But I do also feel that the other 
people Should have no right to board it. 
x For the last six days 
I am occupying one parti- 
cular ‘at, just opposite 
the seat reserved for 
| ladies, A young:girl also 
-— takes -her place exactly 
- "opposite mè- in: this 
; tram.of mine. I am so 
happy to imagine that the 
) tram is mine even though 
she does not belong to 
me. - 


The very first day she 
boarded tlie tram atid 
occupied this seat I felt 
the magnetic charm of 
her presence. Probably: 
you would . consider her 
not as beautiful as Sewa 
but she has- something in 


hur for thé symphony of T: | 
Eu poen orchestra. A young girl also takes her MY gr rd Wah - 
E. ere exactly opposite me in has presence. She lis 

She comes very near me this tram of mine.......... not only young but her 


thoughts. Above all, she 
is not in love but is meant to be loved. 


I have made private enquiries and found out that 
Malini works in the Civil Supply office. It is not diffi- 
cult to conclude from her dress that she has to work 
for her living. But what of that ? Even the dark bor- 
der stitched to her old cream coloured georgette shows 
her taste. She might have to work for her living but 
she has life in her. She might be a girl of ordinary 
means but she is extraordinarily rich in her perso- 
nality. 


All these six days, I have taken my seat in her 
front and observed her closely. The very thought that 
I too shall be noticed by her makes me self-conscious. 
Hardly realising what I am doing, I lift my hands to 
check up the slim knot of my Continental tie. Quietly 
I press my fingers on the head to set right the waves 
of hair. I cast a stolen glance at the crease of my 
trousers and take in the whole landscape through 
which the tram car is passing. I have a close look at 
this beautiful world, a new discovery for me. | 


All those love poems stream back to my mind. 
The Indian poet of the fifteenth century must have 
(Continued On Page 121) 
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HE early history of the tiger is 
as interesting as the animal itself. 
A comparative newcomer to 
india, the country of their origin 
can only be traced by their fossil 
remains. The earliest known re- 
mains of the  tiger,—similar in 
every respect to the skeletons of 
animals now living—were discover- 
ed in the New Siberian Islands well within the Arctic 
Circle. That was the period when under a genial 
climate, Northern and Central Asia supported a rich 
vegetation and an aburidance of animal life. 


From Northern Asia, the tiger extended its terri- 
tory over the greater part of the Continent, estab- 
lishing itself wherever conditions were favourable. 
Contrary to popular belief it did not colonise the 
high tableland of Tibet, its presence high on the 
slopes of the Himalayan ranges being due to other 
and mostly economic causes, nor did it enter the 
great Palaearctic Desert which stretches from the 
confines of Sind and Baluchistan through the greater 
part of Persia, Mesopotamia and Arabia. The most 
westerly limits of its migration appear to be the east- 
ern slopes of the Caucasus, ihe forests of the Elburz 
Mountains, which lie between the shores of the 
Casplan Sea and Persia and the northern frontiers of 
Afghanistan, It is still found in these regions. 





It is difficult to conjecture how long ago the tiger 
entered and established itself in India. Its absence 
from Ceylon suggests its arrival at the most southerly 


point of its distribution in this country after the land 
bridge between India and Ceylon had disappeared. 


That the tiger was established in this country fifty 
centuries ago is again suggested by the recent excava- 
tiens at Mohenjodaro where the records of a pre- 
Aryan civilization which flourished 5000 years ago 
include numerous seals engraved with the figures of 
the tiger. Of this we are certain that the tiger enter- 
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ed India through the hill ranges of Assam. It colonised 
the thickly forested slopes of the southern Himalayas 
and subsequently established itself over the greater 
part of the peninsula, 


DISTRIBUTION & APPEAR ANCE 


In India the tiger is found under varying condi- 
tions of climate and environment. His tracks are to 
be found in the winter snows of the Himalayas at an 
altitude of 10,000 ft.; in the humid evergreen forests 
or in grassy swamps or in the amphibious terrain of 
the Sundarbans, where trees and mud and water 
fight for supremacy. 4 


A question most frequently asked of Game War- 
dens as well as sportsmen, is “How many tigers in 
your opinion are still to be found in such and such 
a district?” The question is almost impossible to 
answer. Although a record is kept, in Reserved 
Forests particularly, of the number of tigers shot, 


changes in the environment in which the animal 
community lives, the constant and senseless destruc- 
tion of all game animals that form the staple food 
of these animals as well as the destruction of vast 
tracts of forests, cause a speedy exodus of all tigers 
from that particular district, so that a forest that a 
few years before was teeming with game of all types, 
is soon barren of wild life. 'The reverse is also true. 
The hot weather with its scarcity of grazing and 
water supply may cause a concentration of cattle and. 
game in à favoured locality and with it a concentra- 
tion of animals that prey on them. Given favourabl J 
conditions a tiger may settle in a forest for an in- 
definite period and establish his rights over this ter- 
ritory. On his death his domain is taken over by a 
successor within a short period. It is essential 
remember that three things are necessary for 
tiger’s existence; the neighbourhood of animals of — 
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ize commensurate with his needs, ample shade to 
leep in and water to quench his thirst.. An emigrant 
rom pm ere climes he is still intolerant of 
iro ical hea 
^ The tiger, unlike--the lion, fs. exclusively an 
Asi * ic animal. Pocock recently summarised the differ- 
in tigers in different Asiatic countries: Taking 
> Indian tiger as a standard for comparison, he 
cribes it as a rich-coloured  well-striped animal 
vith a short coat. The Caucasian tiger is distin- 


u uished by a tendency to brown both in body colour 
] stripes. More or less distinct races are said io 


he abit Mongolia, Manchuria and Amurland, Northern 
i Central China, Sumatra, Java and Bali. Little is 
| Mown even about our Indian tiger. Although it is 
& common belief that tigers vary in different parts 
f the country, nothing definite is known, although 
ers living in more humid forests are generally 
ker and richer in colouring than animals found 

h dry forest tracks. Black and white tigers have been 
n own, but melanism among tigers is rare. White 
zers are More frequently encountered, especially in 
iry hilly country. They are not a distinct race, 
binism, like melanism, being due to the excess or 


abs ence of pigment in the skin. In the case of white 


ers it is believed that the predominance of this 
o )ur in some districts is due to inter-breeding, as 
Bie old Rewa State. 


4 E MEASUR EMENT 


LA subject that has always been of keen interest 
0 sportsmen and one that is open to constant debate 
s the size of tigers. Published records fluctuate 
tween 9 and 14 ft. and some attain more ambitious 
ngths. My contention has always been that a tiger 
ü 4 feet in length and standing only 3 ft. at the 
houlder, wil need an additional pair of legs in the 
entre of his body to keep his stomach off the ground. 
hese discrepancies are easy to trace. Some sports- 
make it a practice to measure a tiger "along 
ar ear This is obviously wrong. The correct way 
measure a tiger is to lay it on its side on the 
iro ad. Stretch the body straight and then fix a 
peg at the tip of the nose and the extremity of the 
: This is called measuring “between pegs” and 
" the only correct way of ascertaining the length 
af um animal. It is of course preferable to measure 
? head and body and the tail separately as this 

a better idea of the size of the animal. 


Few Indian tigers exceed 10ft. in length,—the ave- 
age being 9 ft. to 9 ft. 6 ins. The height varies 
ween 3 ft. and 3 ft. 6 ins, The weight ranges 
A zeen 400 and 500 lbs. Females are smaller in 





build. The average — is 8 ft. 6 ins., the weight 
being about 100 Ibs. less than the male. 


Tigers mate all through the year. Females are 
likely to come in season at any time, but the recog- 
nized period is shortly after the rains, the majority 
of the cubs being born between February and May, 
The period of „gestation is fifteen weeks. The tigress 
gives birth to*her cubs in heavy jungle, or in a cave - 
or rough shelter amidst rocks, As many as six cubs 
may be born in a litter, but these rarely survive. A 
tigress is seldom seen with more than one or two 
cubs at her side when hunting, but instances have 
been known when the cubs of the previous litter still 
—— the mother when she is with her new 

r. 


HOW TICERS HUNT 


A tiger hunts mainly at night, This is not 
because he is nocturna] in his habits, but, living in 


the vicinity of human habitation, his prey, mainly 


sambur, chetal and other deer, feed at night and this 
forces him to adopt a similar procedure. In the dense 
forest, where the game is undisturbed, the tiger will 
seek his prey at any time, day or night. In the 
gathering dusk he prowls through the forest, along 
game trails, fire-lines or on the edge of cultivated 
«tlds. His acute sense of hearing and sight gives him 
ample warning of the approach of any animal. He 
crouches down, concealing himself behind a bush or 
rock, till his quarry is within striking distance, when, 
with a savage roar, he springs and the animal! sur- 
prised and terrified goes down. The tiger’s method 
of killing is not regulated by any particular set of 
rules. He kills just how and when opportunity offers. 
There is no truth in the belief that the tiger in- 
variably breaks the neck of his victim or.that he 
sucks its blood. The breaking of the neck is inciden- 
tal to the method of attack and the absence of blood 
in large quantities at the site of the kill is not due 
to the tiger sucking the blood, but owing to the fact 
that when once he establishes his hold on the neck 
of the quarry, he holds on till the animal succumbs, 
and it is this that prevents excessive bleeding. 


The tiger invariably drags or carries his kill to 
some cover, a deep nulla or dense jungle, where he 
can leave it safe from vultures or other animals. He 
invariably disembowels it first, placing the entrails 
to one side, then starts feeding from the hind quar- 
ters. In this he differs from the leopard who starts 
his meal in the region of the breast bone or stomach. 
The man-eating tiger is fortunately uncommon. 
Insufficiency of natural food or inability to secure 
eame may convert any tiger into a man-eater. Once 
the partiality for human flesh is established, the 
tiger becomes a scourge in the district he inhabits. 


" He loses all fear of man, taking his victims from the 


villages in broad daylight and soon establishes a reign 


_of terror that closes all communication between vil- 


lages, disrupts the supply of food and other essen- 
tials and reduces the people to such a state of despair 
that they start leaving their homes and converging 

(Continued On Page 128). 


Pr MY INDIAN SUMMER 


(Continued From Page 118) 
had a tall, slim willow of a figure in his mind when 
he wrote : 
«I shed tears as I yearn for beauty; 
My heart is full with her quality; 
All my limbs crave for her limbs." 

But in that age poets used to see only the beauty 
and realise the qualities of a woman. They never felt 
the stamp of personality. Malini has not only beauty. 
Indeed Sewa is much more beautiful. Malini is not 
only accomplished. Indeed my wife is probably more 
efficient in running a household. But I cannot explain 
to je all the things that this girl has and my wife has 
not. 


The old forgotten youth of mine even after seven 
long years of marriage is coming back to life again. 
Have the fellow-passengers of the tram got an inkling 
of that ? They have also started noticing my restless- 
ness. Why else should they send stolen glances at 
me, significant glances, and turn their eyes away ? 

Let them do so. But they cannot gauge what 
great resolution I have been able to make up. Modern 
education has left a decisive western stamp on me, a 
stamp which is not only English but as western as the 
New World. None of the Indian languages could easily 
translate what an American means by the word ‘life’. 
I am in quest of that life now. Once during the col- 


> lege debates, I raised a fist in the air and tightened 
the muscles of my neck while shouting for the charter 
of life. Now I want to enjoy that life in all its beauty 
and intensity to the last dregs. Yes, this is life—ever 
awake and burning for ever and full of fire, a life 
which does not sit back to take count of risks and 
losses and other consequences, 

‘But where could I run away with Malini? This 
country is not at all suitable for such adventures. Our 
traditions do not appreciate the exuberance of life. 
Actually I am rather afraid of the wagging tongues of 
scandal. In that college debate years back I tried to 
warm up the atmosphere and with a sardonic smile 
I had affirmed this country of ours has got no life at 
all. Alas! I did not know that the fire of life will 
burn me in this fashion, 

To speak the truth, this country of mine which 
gives so much emphasis on so-called morals is not 
suitable for any adventure at all I should, therefore, 
leave the country for good and go away to South 
America with Malini. I could go to Brazil, Argentina, 
Peru, in fact wherever I like. 'The Antarctic Ocean 
may be the limit. But I would prefer a cheap country 
and a country not too cold. Perhaps I shall find out 
a place near the vernal equinox where it would be 
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neither too cold nor too warm and where the ah 
would be sweetened by the happy breath of Malin 
under the moon-lit sky. Probably, South America i 


dox country of ours and my orthodox wife Sewa. Le! 
them stay behind. | 
But the tram ear is moving rather fast tod 
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Of course | do not walk along with her. | follow 
her just as the Sun follows the dawn.......... | 


Let it do so because my imagination has taken wing 
and can fly even faster. The only question is whethe 
Malini will agree to take her place by me on the Per 
sian carpet. l 
I am sure she will. I have no doubt about il 
After all, I am still quite young. May be that I ar 
not as young as those immature young students of m 
country who go abroad and start dreaming of lov 
whenever a girl looks and smiles at them. But I ar 
not as raw as all that. I understand very well th 
heart of a woman and the language of her glance 
I have no doubt that today she is particularly inter 
ested in me and is prepared to respond. 1 have bee 
able to read the silent language of her eyes and lip 
quite well indeed. Indeed I have noticed fleetin 
smiles around the corners of her eyes. T 
At the next stop Malini gets down from the ca 
Perhaps she is unable to control her emotions. BU 
her silent call does not go in vain. I follow her quiet] 
to the green lawns which the tramlines bypass. ¢ 
course I do not walk along with her. I follow her jt 
as the sun follows the dawn. ay 
III en 
Iam not like those callow young men who c 
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ily imagine and not plunge into action, Whatever 
do, I do thoroughly, I am not the type that feels shy 
Mle face to face for the first time with the sweet- 
art. Nor would I lower my eyes in shyness when 
infronting her. I feel a courage which is only pos- 
ble when one really falls in love. To guard against 
y W ss in my resolution, I tighten the knot of 
y tie while following her. 


Iam prepared to go as far as South America. I 
mnot cry halt by only reciting those lines of weak 
ntimentalism: 


“How far and yet further would you take me away, 
E Oh my love? 

Tell me where, on what shore will you anchor 
A Your golden boat?" 


B. 
I remember those lines of Tagore, “You have 
ide me an emperor by giving me your love.” I feel 
roic in my resolution, 


k Of course, I feel another shiver also. Is it due to 
e cool morning breeze? Or is it mere imagination? 
hatever that may be I tighten my belt. After all, 
aave started putting on the European dress very 
ently. 

AGIC WAND 
We walk for hardly a couple of minutes. This side 
the meadows is somewhat lonely and quite suitable 
ran exchange of feelings. I place my fingers round 
? neck to "fin whether: the’. ob 

llar are stiline 
igh a little to clear my throat, and try to smile 
ien Malini herself 
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| Pouring a lot of honey in her voice she asks, “Do 
iu want to tell me anything ?" 

"Anything?" I want to give her my all. 

. Anyhow her voice gives me some sort of assur- 
ice. Ishould not have tightened my tie so much as 
me. Her question puts me at ease and I find 
e reply, "Yes. Yes, I want to tell you many Mahy. 
ings. You know everything." 

lah! 


stille 
E 
E 


faint smile plays over her face as she purrs, 
How should I know ? I can't know your mind," 


i I reply, "No. No, I am not saying that. But I did 
int to tell you something. Actually I was just going 
tell you . . . I mean I wanted to say . . . ." 


. A maddening smile plays over her face. I guess 
is left to me to continue the conversation. 


MI feel my drooping courage coming back again as 
ay, "Somehow I feel sure that you'd pardon me if 
tell you something very bold even though I am 
Making to you for the first time." 


M ai sthiles again and says, “How could I do that 
less I know what your boldness is." 


= I reply, “Please understand. If at the touch of the 


igic wand somebody’s sleep breaks and life awakens, 
u cannot blame the person who was sleeping.” 
Rightly had I guessed that Malini was sympathe- 
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16. eorners of the white 
or ‘have started.to crumple up.. I 


P rselt turms round. Her‘face ts a mirror , 
light, just like @otus In bloom in the ‘morning’. of - 
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tle. She immediately understands what I want to 


say. Surely th!s is what our poets have described as 
'feeling her with one's own heart. 


Aha! This is the supreme expression of one’s 
deepest yearning. 


She agrees with me completely, “No. Certainly 


not. But surely you can't excuse the magic wand for 
all that." 


This is just the right reply for a girl like Malini. 
Who else in this orthodox conservative country of ours 
could have given such a daring reply? I feel encou- 
raged and say, "But in my opinion the magic wand 
has not committed any wrong. So, there is no ques- 
tion of excusing it. If anybody has done any wrong, 
it's me. I have tasted life by even coming near you. 
Your presence has changed the whole world for me. 
So, please forgive me and do have a little sympathy for 
me." 


Her looks become perceptibly soft. 


I become a little bolder and continue, "Please 
listen. As soon as I met you, I realised that you wili 
understand me and that you have a heart. This is 
what is described in English as the deep calling unto 
the deep. All these days, you have travelled with me 
in the same tram. It is my luck that it’s me, the fate- 
ful me, that travels in the same tram. And probabiy 
you too are not unsympathetic.” 


JUST A SMILE 


After saying this much I look at her to observe 
her response to my approach. On this depends the 


rest of what I have to say and my ultimate plans. 


~~ My guess is correct. She is sympathetic. There is 


every prospect of my being able to go ahead with my 
plans. She smiles at me. It is just a smile byt that 
is all I want. Shall we sit down in the shade of a 
tree? Needless to say she agrees without any 
objection. | 


Ido not know what more to say. After fidgeting 
with my tie for a little while I whisper, “Great trea- 


sures of life are rare and the moment you find one is 


the supreme moment. Isn't it ?" 
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Oh, dash it all! Is that all I wanted to say so long ?. 


All this time, I had prepared in my mind so many 
approaches and plans. Where are they now? I can- 


(Continued On Page 126) 
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HE man was indeed in desperate 
straits, and he put me in an ex- 
tremely awkward position. . . . A 
matter of a couple of thousand 
rupees .... Surely some money, 
that ... Could I reasonably hope 
to persuade his creditor to forego 
it? .... Of course I had influ- 
ence over the man, yes... But 
to make capital of it would be to overstep the 
bounds of propriety..... 


Still, the man would not be shaken off. “For 
God’s sake, doctor, please have mercy on me,” he 
suddenly joined his palms in supplication and plead- 
ed imploringly, “Believe me if I say that for three 
days running I haven't had a single square meal.”.... 
Tears welled up in his eyes and rolled down his 
hollow, sunken cheeks, 


I was much distressed. 


There was, in the circumstances, nothing for me 
but to submit to his importunities. . . . In the end I 
assured him that I would put in a word or two of 
remonstrance with the man he owed, and request 
him to excuse at least the amount of the interest 
that had accrued from the principal. I would point 
out to him that even if his debtor disposed of the 
very house he lived in, he could hardly clear all his 
dues. So, if he accepted what was coming to him he 
would be the wiser for 16... . Of course he could 


clap him in civil jail if he liked.... But then, in- 
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THE TREE 


By BANOPHOOL 


w l 


stead of helping his cause in the least, he would 
rather stand to lose by it...... i 


My promise apparently steadied the otherwise 
hopeléss man a bit. . He Feasts his eyes and lest 
me without another ‘word. 


Clad in dirty, tattered rags the talt ser 
wretch presented a picture of utter helplessness a 
misery that stirred me to my very depths. 


This reminded me of a story,—or, to be exact, an 
incident—that occurred some two decades ago. 2 


* E + * 


One morning an old friend of mine dropped at 
my place unexpectedly. ... He was Ratan. 

“Top of the morning to you, old horse," my | 
tor greeted me with warm cordiality. *See you after 
an age, isn't it?. . . . Well, well, how d'you do?" . d 


He had been travelling to Patna to join a nia 
riage-party,—he narrated with his normal, livel; 
eloquence—but as. he happened to pass that way it 


struck him that he might break his journey here and 


give me a look up. As the wedding was fixed for thi 
following day he would have enough time to attend 
it by resuming the journey by the night train. 








Ratan was really a dear. The only son of wealthy 
parents and sole heir to their vast fortune, a pretty 
brilliant student, he was remarkably plain and sim 
pie in dress and unassuming in manners. Not car “a 


bet: lovable disposition, It was a valued ** bad eet 














K again after so many years, and I was really 
tappy. He had changed little with time. 


_ Very recently I started my practice and till now 
be a few patients came to me. So practically we 
had the whole day to ourselves.... We spent it in 
merry chit-chat. 

E a “By the bye,” Ratan remembered’ something- he 
had forgotten, and exclaimed excitedly, “do you hap- 
pen to have any decent cloth-store hereabout?...... 
Hay ng to fly before the wind to catch the train I 
d org ot all about the Sari I intended to bring with 


3 tal ` “Bah! — Surely you don’t expect me to attend 
a a wedding without a suitable present for the bride, 
p e A piece of really good Benarasi Sari— 
> genuine stuff, if you please—would perhaps do 
. nirably. . . Well, any, such stockist here?" 
— "Yes, one at least, exactly after your heart. .... 
eis a Bengali gentleman, and his ts a fairly big 
Or ncern.” 
“Why don’t we then go to him at once and buy 
whi t we want?” i : 


3 “As you please," I readily agreed. 
"Together we went to a shop owned by. one ‘Jagat 
Babu whom I knew. He was a widower. : 


To perpetuate his deceased wife’s memory, 
d yotiriayee Devi, he had combineg the first parts of 
heir names to designate the establishment as 
igajjyoti Bhandar. 









E, 


5 . It was about 2-30 in the afternoon. All his. men 
e having left for lunch the elderly proprietor was 
alone in the shop, reclining tazily on a fat, stumpy 
i llow and comfortably dozing off. Our surprise visit 
gave a rude jolt to his nap and cut short his pleasant 
siesta. : 

| from the way he frowned he was visibly cross. 
Nevertheless, being an old acquaintance he feigned 
i smile and welcomed us with cold formality. 


: “Hullo, doctor, what brings you out at this time 
f the day in this — heat? . Pray, be 
eated first, won't ^u. . Well, what can I now do 
or you?" | i» 












jing to a wedding, and he would like to take with 
im à really good piece of Benarasi by way of a ne 
nt. . Could you....... ia 


. For a few moments. Jagat Babu gat. on without & 
jor 4 — at the shelves around “him against the 


E "Ah, a piece of Benarasi Sari, you. say... and," 


really good stuff at that...... Let me see. ... Pro- 
I have some within reach"...... E 


E i 
- With the utmost reluctance he left the itr ant - 


rose heavily to his feet. Ate eae Se M ed. 


— 3 
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It had been doing roaring . ` 
bu siness at the time. AP SU NECS BM, 


as “My friend here is in need of a Sari. ja HES ` 


ot his dhoti tucked at the back of his waist dropped 


to the floor. He picked it up with an effort and then 
shambled clumsily towards a particular rack. 


Here he first selected the bale he wanted for his 
purpose and then jerked it out with a single swift 
movement of his arm. The bundle flopped on the 
ground with a thud...... With a sigh of relief he 
now sat on his haunches beside it, untied the knot of 
its cover and pulled out a Sari. 


"Here you are, sir," he said. 
But unfortunately Ratan did not like it, "Some 


other piece, please," he requested Jagat Babu po- 
litely. E 
The second one also did not catch his fancy. 
But when the third exhibit even failed to satisfy 
his customer the old man's eyes, that had a little 


while ago been so dull ang — were now: piaxing 
fiercely. 


“Would you kindly tell 1 me, sir, exactly what iit 
of Sari you are looking for?"—He asked with sup- 


UM. . pressed anger, maintaining an outward calm. 


"I want something positively nice and lovely,” 
Ratan took exception to the offending look of the 
man and added, "Have you by any chance any su 
stuff to offer? Seems " 


Ea “Of course, of course...... Just 


head. But the thing is they are pretty costly...... 
. Some two hundred and fifty or three hundred — 
@ piece.” . 

“Well, may I have a look at them if it does not 
mean any great trouble to you,” Ratan politely 
suggested. 


“If you are serious about buying one, Jagat 


Babu said hesitatingly, “Well, I don't think I'd mind 
it. Otherwise, to climb that steep ladder and bring 


down a heavy load from the top-shelf there for no- 
thing more than to have a look at them, is worse 
tban useless......Are you really serious, sir?" 


“Then, . please, don't bother,"—saying this, Ra- 


tan, still smiling, stood up all of a sudden and left the 


store. I was taken aback and followed him. 

. “Well, what's the matter?" I enquired. 
“Pa rather go without a Sari than get one 
from that insolent boor. Come along...... let’s try 


“somewhere else," Ratan replied indignantly. 


At. this point I suddenly remembered a patient 


" of mine, one Mathuradas Seth, - who had lately 


started, a small cu on his own. To him we. 
now went, | 
» | ^ * . | 
On seeing us, — rose from his seat, and 
the enthusiasm with which he recelved us gave the 


impression as if he was eagerly awaiting us. 


. He cordially invited us to take our seats and 


ao eee à Ac OPI — £ - = we) were +e eee 


lots of them,” 
i ‘Jagat Babu assured him with a vigorous nod of the 




















when told about the object of our visit he proceeded. 


to display his modest stock. One after another he 
brought out four Banarasi Saris and spread them 
out before us. None of these, however, satisfied the 
fastidious customer and he had no more in his stock. 
But he was not dispirited. With unfailing courtesy he 
requested us in his native Hindi to wait just for a 
few minutes more so that he could bring some fresh 
specimens from a fellow-businessman and offer them 
to us. 


Heedless of the burning midday sun, he left the 
shop with amazing alacrity before we could prevent 
him, In a few moments he returned with a heap of 
assorted Saris as varied in colour as in prices, 

This time the texture of one of them seemed 
to satisfy Ratan. But he did not like the colour. : 


-"Mathuradas looked a bit confounded but he was 


colour exaetly the patron liked. Te 


"I don't know how to explain what's in my 
mind, Anyway, its just some sort of light. green. 
Perhaps you follow what I mean?" : 

After thinking over the matter a little the man 


not to be beaten. He was anxious to know. which 


said, “Could you not, sirs, step this way any time 


tomorrow...... I would in the meantime have them 
all brought over to me ready for you to pick and 
'ehoose...... Or, rather, why need you take any trou- 
ble at all?...... I might as well send them on to the 
doctor’s place...... That would surely suit you bet- 
DNE 


“But,” I pointed out to him, "he won't be here 
by then. He's due to leave for Patna this evening." 

I’m really so sorry,” mumbled Mathuradas apo- 
logetically. “Well, in that case..,...he could not de- 
cide what to do or what he would say. 

We came out of the shop, 

“Don’t you worry, man," my friend cheered me 
up. “I’m sure I’d get what I want at Patna." 


None of these, however, satisfied the fastidious. customer. 
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That evening as I was about to leave home t 
accompany Ratan to the station Mathuradas called 
on us-with three pieces of Benarasi Saris of different 
shades of light green colour. =a 


This time his buyer was satisfied. He selected 
one.of.them, an exquisite work of superb craftsman- 
ship, and paid eight hundred and fifty rupees for it 


. Later, on enquiry I came to learn that the irre- 
pressible: businessman had made a profit of clear one 
hundred rupees out of the memorable deal. E- 


* * * " f 


Do not think for a moment that this ineideni 
which came back to my mind at the sight of t 
pitiable debtor, had nothing whatsoever to do  witk 
him. On the contrary the two things were ver 
closely connected. For, the helpless destitute who wat 
supplicating for mercy was the once prosperous 
wealthy merchant Jagat Choudhuri The flourishin 


. firm that had one day been Jagajjyoti Bhandar nee 
ni J 


long since been swallowed up and subseque 


_ Swept out of being by overwhelming waves of debt 


on debts. And, lastly, the man who had been supply- 
ing him his very life-breath and helping him to eki 
out a miserable existence, was none other than tht 
unbeaten Mathuradas, the same man who came t 
my house one evening and sold a light green Bena: 
rasi Sari to my friend Ratan He was at the time thi 
proud and exalted owner of four stores, a couple 0 
mills and a pretty fat bank balance. | 


. Let me not forget to mention here the very in* 
portant fact that Mathuradas obliged me by com 
plying with my request, l 


3 sexies d he released Jagat Babu from all thi 
ebt, | 


(Translated from Bengali by Phani Bhusan Maitro 


~ 
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not make myself bold 
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iatural, 
_ She says, “Yes, you're 
ight. I can easily guess that 
u are walking in the seventh 
ven", 
I cannot expect greater 
-revelation than this on 
ie very first day of our 
equaintance. I feel encoura- 
ed.and say, *From my child- 
ood I have always liked arts 
ind literature and today I am 
feeling that all that pursuit 
bas been fully rewarded". 
— She overflows with un- 
B undnz as she says, “Fine 
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ts are very well reflected 
you. Indeed anybody could 
10tice it". 

^. I become more encourag- 
(d. The right moment for 
pressing my feelings has 
rrived. I whisper, "It's not 
mly that, Malini”, 

In my enthusiasm I do 
iot add the word ‘Devi’ any 
nore. She was just Malini, 
I continue, “Its not only 
at. The love of fine arts has 











loubt 


ub 
lear from your face. 


-Unablé to hold myself any longer I advance a 
it: e. But she stretches her hand as if to bid me stop. 
| feel that I should not rush her. Still I say, “Malini 
devi, I feel that you have correctly understood my 
eelings. The words which nobody has been able to 
xpress adequately since the dawn of creation will now 
ome outof my heart in this beautiful summer 


norning." 
The word 





no enough to bring out all those 
anti I do not know what more to say, 
Se She smiles again and nods her head, She says 
weetly, “You must be a poet,” 
^ I think of the poets of my country. It is from 
heir poems that I have come to know that in such 
moments of delight the heart begins to dance like a 
E Now is the time to spread out my plans be- 
ore her like the plumes of a peacock, 
. I say, “You know ‘Malini Devi’ we two go to the 
Olice everyday by the same tram. 
‘Mat we should also come back together but unfor- 
tunately we don't meet on the homeward journey. But 
We are kindred souls.. We live in the same heaven." 
... The mention of heaven brings a little touch of 
biush on her face. She turned it away probably not 
to let me see her blush. There is also a faint trace of 
mile on herlips. Now I have no doubt that my words 
are finding echoes in her heart. Probably she is 
ginning to feel a little shy. But then this is only 


'dawn' probably makes her conscious 
bout the time. She becomes restless and says, "Just 


ee, It is clear that the first flush of the dawn has 
E upon you. I have noticed that the whole world 
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F MY INDIAN SUMMER 


has found it out. But really speaking, it 1s no longer 
morning. You probably know that I work in an office 
and should run for it just now. I only wish that the 
summer morning will never come to an end.” 


While saying this she nearly bursts out in a 
sweet smile. It is not a bashful smile but a full- 
hearted one. And my heart is on fire. Through a 
haze of colour I see her bring out a small mirror from 
the vanity bag. She controls her smile somehow and 
touches a little powder on her face, It becomes even 
more beautiful, On it there is a mysterious likeness 
of Mona Lisa which I have seen in paintings. 


I go on praying 


FATEFUL LIPSTICK 


Somehow I restrain myself and am full of anguish 
as I whimper, “Malini Devi, I have not yet been able 


to tell you anything, Of course, today there’s no time 
and we must have 
to go to office, But 
shall we meet again 
PA ! g^ ‘tomorrow ? Please 
T e — x. do promise, Come 
— — ddp. — down from the tram 
— —— r a few minutes 
mes "E | — tomorrow morning 
d Sul also. Shall we meet 

jS again tomorrow?" 
She gets up and 
' assures j^ Met's 
see what happens. 
‘If you remember me 
tomorrow we may 
meet spen. And it's 
quite likely that we 
shall meet again at 
least in the tram. 
All right, so long". 

She went away 
but she left the door 
open for the future. 
She looked back for 
half a second and 
following her gaze 
* I found that she 
X^ ^ had left her tiny 
md mirror behind. 

She looked at it 
but did not turn to 
take it back. Yes, 
she shall meet me 
again. I thanked my 


— 
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She looked back for half a second and stars. 
following her gaze ! found that she had The whole world 
left her tiny mirror behind................. seemed to rush past 


. me. I feel so light, 
I feel all the yearnings of an Indian summer 
morning blooming like flowers, Malini is sympathetic. 

' She has appreciated that all fine arts and poems have 
found their expression in my very existence, On my 
face is the stamp of the Indian summer, 

I was beside myself with joy. I was overwhelmed 
with ecstasy. I took up the mirror left by her, the 
mirror which holds the reflection of her face every- 
day. I wanted to stamp a kiss of my own on it. 

Suddenly in one shock my dream was shattered tp 
pieces. The meaning of that mysterious smile of 
Mona Lisa was revealed in the rude light of the day. 
It was my fate, fate which was laughing, telling me 
that however hungry for love I might be, there was 
no way out for me but Sewa. The writing was clear 


on my forehead. It bore the stamp of Sewa’s lipstick. — 


P 


. And they are cruel people you 

















(Continued From Page 116) 

"You needn’t be afraid. I will be with you. I 
wil explain to your husband," Surath said. 

The girl looked despairingly at his handsome 
face and seemed more worried. 

On an impulse Surath ordered the tonga to 
drive to his home instead. The girl did not protest. 
She seemed even a little relieved. He did not try to 
talk to her. She sat in silence peering around her 
and clutching at Surath's clothes for security. -He 
wondered whether he should put his arms about her. 
Then he thought it was better not to. She might 
get more scared by that. 

"Why did you bring her 
here instead of taking her home 
at once? It is late at night. 
Don't you understand, with 
every hour it will become more 
difficult for her to be taken 
back into her husband’s family? 


say. It is comMon enough for 
abducted girls to be turned out 
on the ground of unchastity", 
Surath's mother said. 


"Let her rest a little. She 
has been so frightened. You are 
here, arn't you? You have so 


many of your maids. There are 
plenty of women about". 


o 
* 


“Why did you bring her 
here?” 


“Well, I thought I would 
buy her some things before I 
took her home, things she stares 
at all the time like Banaras 
saris and glass bangles. Wouldn’t 
eost me much but they are 7 
beyond her dreams." . 


REME ARE PEO 


T N 


"It is midnight now and al! 
shops are closed." 


"If I send my manager, Gha- ce 
nashyam will open his shop fot | 
me. He has supplied us with saris since grand- 
father's time." 

“What would her husband say if she took these 


things home? They would kill her.” 


"Tf you said you had given them?” 


“My son, don't you understand she has not been 
brought here under ordinary circumstances?" 


“Let me think a little," Surath went to the 


'room where the girl lay asleep on a carpet spread 


on the floor. His mother had given her a good meal 
even at that time of the night. Surath had enjoyed 
seeing her pleasure over it. He sat down on the edge 
of the carpet to look at her. As always the helpless 


„innocence of her face fascinated him, A reckless 
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thought darted through his brain. What harm wo 
there be if he never returned her? Her family 
that she was lost. She was a tortured 


He would be so very gentle to her, so very kind. 
could make her happy beyond her dreams, give 


much to the foolish young girl who stared for hoi 
at Banaras saris and glass bangles. There 3 
estate jewellery locked up in vaults, diamonds & 

| rubies and pearls. . 
The girl stirred 
her sleep and sat 
abruptly l 2 
him. He s 7 
her and she smi 
that shy  hesit: 
smile of hers 88 
^. that even was sinf 
a X | 


—— CA 
* 











He smiled at her and she smiled that shy hesita 
smile of hers as if that even was sinful....... 


“Supposing you never go back?" Surath si 
reaching out for her hand. 3 
The girl took her hand away and bowed her hei 
Surath could hear a very soft sigh. Surath's mot 
stood at the door. "I have ordered a car out.I v 
take her home myself. Heaven knows what trou 
the girl wil be in. Will you come too?” 
“Why don’t you let me think?” Surath 
annoyed. BA 
His mother laughed. There was comp2ssion 


her eyes. “She has to go back at casa. Ese 
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here is dignity in being a wife, even if a person is 


unhappy. There may not be dignity and honour in 


some other kinds of happiness." 


_ e The girl lifted her wondering eyes and tried to 
understand what was being said but it was beyond 
ner, 

- Surath bit his lips and stood up. He had not 
thought that way. 

- “Take her back to her husband. It will be better 
for her if I don't go." He delved into his pockets and 
produced a pair of red glass bangles, gold painted. 
"I sent one of the servants to get them for you", he 














si explain their presence to her husband?" 


EC "Not even a pair of glass bangles?" 
E “No.” 


_ .Surath went down the steps of the bathing ghat. 
He flung the red bangles on the stone steps. They 
brc ke in tinkling bits. Then he ground them under 
his heels. He did not know whether he was in love 
with the girl or not, he was full of pity for her, fuil 
of ‘tenderness. He had the means to give her whatever 
ihe wanted but of course that was against man-made 
sustoms, against propriety. It hurt him to think how 
ler eyes had lit up with joy when she stretched out 
ler hands eagerly to receive the glass bangles. Was 
er Joy in the possession of things or in gratefulness 
of the gift, in happiness that some one had thought 
f her? Then her face was blotted out by another 
dslon, Rukmini, his wife, tearing at the collar of 
mmense rubles at her throat and repeating in her 
lur ‘ed drunken voice, “Go away. I hate you, I hate 
fou, I hate you!" He sat down burying his face in 
lis knees. He heard one of his cars drive away, the 


E 


ubdued purr of the powerful engine scratching the 


tillness of night, ruffling the immense calmness oí 


he river where the orange glow of burning  pyres 
ningled with silver moonlight poured on the water. 
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F (All the characters and scenes are fictitious) 
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sa d offering them to the girl, His mother thrust . 
his hand away. “Don’t give them to her. How wil ^ 
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(Continued From Page 120) 


on the larger towns or villages. In this the tiger is 
the least to blame. He is simply following one of the 
basic laws of self-preservation, and this brings us to 
the vital subject of Game Preservation. 


GAME PRESERVATION 


Of the many Societies that devote their energies 
to the preservation of Game in this country, probably 
the most ‘successful has been ‘The All India Society 
for the Presérvation of- Wild Life’ This excellent 


"body has done more for the preservation of wild life 
in this country tHan all other causes put together, 


and: yet viewed 1n terms of the actual increase in 
same birds and animals, our empty forests, jhee!s 
and streams. bear eloquent ‘testimony. ` 


All “over India, reformers and teachers thundered 
at the people, pointing out the evils of drink, the 
wrecked homes and broken lives that alcohol brought 
in its train, but did they do any actual good? It was 
not till Government had passed laws enforcing pro- 
hibition that any appreciable lessening in the amount 
of alcohol consumed was noticed. It is the same with 
Game Preservation. Societies may hold conferences, 
publish pamphlets and give lectures but the results 
will be exactly the same, till Government steps in and 
passes laws the observance of which will be enforced 
by Magistrates, the Police and the Forest Department. 


Game preservation has certainly advanced in the 
past ten years. Today we have sanctuaries, reserved 
forests and the enforcement of the Arms Act Rules, 
but all these affect only the legitimate sportsman. 
How does it restrict the activities of the poacher? It 
is this class of people that are responsible for 90% of 
the infringement of Game Laws. Using nets, traps 
and hand-made guns they lie in wait for their quarry, 
and with a complete disregard for the aesthetics of 
the sport, shoot or. trap, in season and out, females 
with young, immature stags, in fact any animal that 
will provide meat for an ever increasing market. 
Obviously the only way to put these people out of 
business is to close finally those shops where this 
meat can be obtained. Half measures will not do. 
Prosecutions, with fines and even imprisonment, musi 
be insisted on, till the poacher, finding every outlet 
for his trade closed, will finally quit. This sounds a 
bit drastic, but it is only drastic measures that will 
Succeed. India is at the turning point. With her 
depleted forests, her rapidly expanding population 
and the vast increase in the number of guns now 
issued for sporting purposes, the outlook for our 
game birds and animals is poor indeed. 


But, you may well ask how does this affect the 
tiger. The answer is obvious. The tiger is harmless 
to man, whom he avoids as much as possible, His 
legitimate prey are the beasts of the forest and as 
long as he remains a game killer his destruction is 
not only unnecessary but also undesirable. In the 
rare instances when he does become a man-eater or 
a cattle-lifter, the forest warden should report the 
matter to the District Forest Officer. When a sports- 
man applies for a permit to shoot in a particular 
reserved forest, the D.F.O. should inform him of 
the tiger's activities and suggest that if he is after 
üger he should. concentrate on the particular tiger 
in question. The shooting of ordinary game killers 
should be restricted if not stopped. With the aetivi- 
ties of the poacher drastically curtailed, the number 
of game animals in our forests will automatically 
increase and this in turn will do away with the 
cattle-lifter and the man-eater. — 
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By GAJENDRA KUMAR: MITRA 


HERE is nothing surprising in 
road accidents. It is a daily oc- 
currence. Every day many peopie 
die of them; women, children 
and old men even are not spared. 
But what happened on that par- 
ticular day at the corner o? Pal- 
para was, to say the least, pecu- 
" liar. 


In broad daylight—the road was not crowded 
at that hour—a heavily loaded lorry swerved, mount- 
ed the pavement and dashed against a house. The 
lorry.was scarcely damaged, the load was not dis- 
turbed: damage was done only to a Corporation 
lamp post, which got twisted, and Sribilash Babu of 
No. 13|1|F was a casualty. He had died before the 
ambulance could arrive. 


Was the engine of the lorry to blame? No. The 
police caused the engine to be minutely examined 
af competent persons, but nothing was found wrong 
with it. 


Was the driver drunk? Again no. Because, even 
the furious crowd, which suddenly. collected round 
the place out of nowhere, and tried to make the 
driver accompany Sribilash on his eternal journey, 
could. not allege this. Everybody admitted that 
whatever else he might have done, he did not smell 
of liquor. The driver himself swore again and again 
that he had not touched liquor that day upto that 
time. Drivers of lorries usually enjoy themselves after 
finishing the day's work. That was no time for 
recreation.—Then ? 

Eyen the driver, Ramlagan, could give no satis- 
factory reply to this. He said again and again, “How 
this happened is beyond me. I was quite well; there 
was nobody on the road; to save whom 1 need have 





swerved the lorry. The steering was perfectly under ' 


control but how the thing swerved and mounted, the 
pavement I cannot explain, Babu Sahib, it appeared 
as jf somebody suddenly caught hold of the lorry 


- ~~ 


So the mystery was not solved. There was an ! 
official enquiry, the newspapers discussed the matter, 
there was a question in the Assembly, the "leaders 


of the Opposition delivered impassioned speeches and 
wanted an unofficial enquiry, adjournment motions — 


were attempted—then everything settled down. | | 
in the small circle in which Sribilash Babu lived and 


moved and had his being, the piteous fact again and 
again intruded itself in numerous affairs and small 


wants to remind that Sribilash Babu was no more 


and could not pay the first premium on his pro- 


posed insurance policy. In short, he had left his wife 
and children completely stranded. 


But the cause of the accident was not the only 
problem that remained unsolved. Those who read 


their daily. newspapers might have been struck by : 
another strange fact, but perhaps they did not pay | 


any close attention. When the tragic accident. occur- 
red, Sribilash Babu was going out of his house with — 


a load of books. The books were tied ina tattered 


towel. Nothing mysterious in that, but the peculiarity | 


i 
} 


was that all the books were about After Life and Re- 


birth. “The Other World”, “Beyond Death,” 
Mystery of Rebirth” *Behind Darkness,” ete. in ail 
the books with such diverse titles, the one question 


“The | 


. 
| 


discussed was whether there is any existence after _ 


death. Where was Sribilash Babu going with a bun- 


dle of such books tied in such a manner? Moreover 


the office was open on that day; it was not a holiday. 


Then what was he doing at home at that time of. 
the day? | 


All these questions remained unanswered for 


ever. Of course, neither the public nor their leaders — 


" 


bothered themselves with these questions, Only some ; 


particular person or two became curious. 


The real mystery also remained unsolved. Why H 
did such a thing happen at all? Why had Sribilasn 


Babu to die? 


Only. one- person; perhaps could fo some e 
attempt a. ——— pow. ‘He | 
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- bilash, and then, mainly through his efforts, 


the never-failing opponent in all his controversial 
discussions. The amusing thing is that during inves- 
figations nobody thought of questioning. him. 


Harikeshab was in the same college with Sri- 
they 
became co-workers in the same. firm. So for long 
twenty-four years (Sribilash is understood to have 


- aid exactly at forty), a good part of their days and 


nights they spent together, and most of this time 
they spent in discussions refuting each other's argu- 
ments. Both of them liked to argue, and the argu- 
ments were not of a nature to be mistaken for a 
pleasant way of utilising their leisure, because though 
they argued daily and whenever they met, they 
were very Serious about it. They pursued their con- 


» troversies till their eyes and faces became fed, the 
veins in their necks and temples became distended 
‘end saliva gathered at the corners of their lips; but 
‘even then they did not stop. The debate began in the 


morning, remained adjourned for the Office hours, 


was resumed after office, and went on till late at 










night. How they managed their family affairs and 
the inevitable daily necessities of life, was a subject 


. of wonder and discussion among their acquaintances. 


in eafly youth, the subject of controversy was, oí 
course, politics, But as they grew older, the subjecis 
changed by turns to Literature, Philosophy and then 
to Life beyond Death through Theology. For the last 


two years they had not discussed anything else, had 


not argued about any other subject except “Whe- 
ther everything finishes with death,” or "Is there an 
existence after death?" 

Harikeshab's arguments ran like this: “Pooh! 
Waves rise in the sea and fall back into it—we are 
merely bubbles in the elemental ocean; we have risen 
as suddenly and will vanish as completely. Where is 


this other world? There are millions and millions Of 


stars in this universe and there are milions of planets 
like the earth which revolve round each of these stars. 


On all these planets there are so many creatures, lf 


Lá 


“Please think about 
a dead relative—.”’ 
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innumerable creatures, poor Mr. God will be in a tight 
corner.” AUN * 

Sribilash grew excited at this. Recently he had 
purchased a lot of English and Bengali books on the 
subject. In these books there were amazing descrip- 
tions of, and evidence about, life after death, He 
used to read them over to his friend and ask, "Are 
these false then? Are all these people lying?” 


Harikeshab used to say, “I don't care. Unless I 
myself see or feel, I cannot believe. Produce a whole- 
some, healthy and tangible ghost and I am prepared 
to believe, Only words can cut no ice with me.” 

Naturally such discussions could névet reach any 
conclusion, 


At last one day Sribilash said that one of his 
acquaintances could operate planchettes and pro- 
posed that they should go there. 

 Harikeshab agreed. He said, "Let us go and demo- 
lish this spiritual bunkum, once for all.” | 

They fixed up an auspicious day, and went in 
the evening. The spiritualist gentleman took them to 
an empty room and, after burning incense and 
sprinkling holy water, sat down to a planchette table 
under a dim blue light. He said to Harikeshab Babu, 


"Please think about a dead relative. He will mate- 


rialise." 

Harikeshab glanced at Sribilash and said, “Let 
me think about my father. You saw 
him often. You may also think about 
him. Things will be easy that way." 

The three persons settled them- 
selves to quiet contemplation, Shortly 

. the table showed signs of vitality. 
The gentleman whispered, “Your 
father has come. Now ask your 
questions." Harikeshab, Babu was 

~ certainly moved. He asked some 
questions, Correct answers appeared 
on the paper, as for instance, the 
names of Harikeshab's wife, sister 
and children, 

Suddenly he observed that Sribi- 
lash's hand was on the planchette. 
Possibly it was moving spontaneously, 
and yet.......... 


He suddenly demanded, “Please give me the 
name of my great grandfather.” 





Three or four names appeared on the paper, none 
correct. 


Harikeshab cried out, “Stuff and nonsense! I 
have now understood it quite well. It is all a sort of 
self-hypnotism.” 


The spell was broken, Sribilash woke up as if 
from a trance, The host, very much annoyed, put on 
the light and sent for tea. 


So the incident became the prelude to further 
heated controversies, Sribilash said, “Where is the 
proof that your father knew his grandfather’s name?” 


“My father used to make us commit to memory 


‘the names of ten ancestors in our childhood. He was 


an old-fashioned man. It is extremely unlikely that 


he should forget the name of his own grandfather. 


Particularly in after-life they should become omnis- 
clent. You yourselves claim that the honourable 
ghosts sometimes give information and.things pře- 
viously unknown to them.” — — 


J 
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doubted him even after he came near you, may be he 
got annoyed. Confusion is natural after irritation.” 

“That explanation can hold good for embodied 
only. If disembodied beings forget the names 


-. ef thelr forefat 
. of their forefathers when they are irritated, it must 


-= 


be presumed that they are in a worse condition than 
we, Come on Sribilash, let us make a move." 


Sribilash did not respond. When tea arrived he 
took it absentmindedly, though he was uncommonly 
fond of the beverage—even on the way back he did 
not talk freely to Harikeshab Babu. Taking this as a 
sign of the shame of the vanquished, Harikeshab was 
much amused though he kept it to himself, 


After this everything went wrong with Sribilash 


Babu. Even what had been so far his life's chief oc- 


cupation, the pet controversies, lost their zest. He 
remained silent and moody, responded only with 
monosyllables when addressed. He did not bite at the 
most tempting baits of argument. All Harikeshab's 
skill and artifices failed to draw him into discus- 


- sions, - 


And what was he doing all the time? He began to 
read: except the time spent in the office he appeared 
plunged in books. When Harikeshab came at his 
usual time, he pushed some book or periodical to- 
wards him and again laid his chest on a pillow in 
front of which a book always lay open and imme- 
diately became absorbed in it. 


In fact Sribilash’s amour-propre was deeply 


wounded. None of his defeats in argument had 
moved him so much as that day’s small incident, He 
took it as a personal defeat and insult, Are all his 
studies and thoughts in vain? Is he such an ignora- 
mus? Has lie so little commonsense that he could not 
detect the fraud, if there was one? 


No, he could not have been mistaken, Hari- 
keshab was a fool. It must be brought home to Hari- 
keshab that he is a fool and a humbug, He must be 
made to admit that there is a life beyond death, 
there is à soul—everything is not finished when this 
body is reduced to ashes! 


- But how! 


He again went over his authorities with the 
closest attention, He wanted to strengthen his own 
faith. All his study confirmed his faith. There was 
hardly any room for doubt. If only Harikeshab were 
not such an impossible fellow! 

He studied and applied all the methods describ- 
ed in books for making contact with the beings be- 
yond. And when he actually established contact with 
any spirit, previously known in body or not, he pray- 
ed earnestly to them: “Instil some sense into Hari- 
keshab by some means or other, so that he can no 
longer deny your very existence. Teach him such a 
lesson that he is sincerely repentant and is no longer 
impudent enough to deny—". But none of the spirits 
seemed ‘to pay any attention to his  supplications. 


Days, weeks, months passed. Harikeshab’s taunting 


eyes stung him to the - core; even his frank and 


‘friendly smiles looked like contemptuous sneers, 


.. At last Sribilash Babu lost his patience. In a 


ew irlend's house he summoned his father's spirit on the 
' planchette (at least Sribilash sincerely believed that 


. 4his father's spirit had left his heavenly home to 
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He summoned his father's 
Spirit on the  pianchette. 


dingy room situated at 99/5|3, Dindayal Basu M 
jumdar Street) and presented an ultimatum that, 

within three dàys Harikeshab did not get the deser 
ed reply to his impudence, impertinence and foolis 
ness, he himself would cut off all his connections wi 
the After-Life. He would also be led to assume th 
that he had so long been deceiving himself; a 
tually there was no after-life, no ghosts, no- spirit 


The stipulated three days passed without ai 
portent. Harikeshab's amused and affectionate smil 
did not suffer any change. Nothing’ worth, mentio 


ing happened from which, even by stretching it - 
the utmost, anything could be proved. Harikeshab, 
the meantime, could not even suspect that he wi 
the subject of such a strong challenge. | 


How these three days and nights passed fi 
Sribilash is indescribable. Hope and fear—faith ar 
doubt—between these his mind oscillated every mi 
ment. He did not dwell only on his triumph—thi 
would be doing injustice to his genuine affection fi 
his friend—he also felt apprehensive on account i 
Harikeshab, Some harm might come to him. Thei 
was no knowing how the spirits would manifest them 
selves. Will he not then become the cause of injury t 
his friend to satisfy his pique? . 


But neither hope nor apprehension materialised 
After spending the third night on tenterhooks, h 
went to Harikeshab's house in the early morning ani 
said with a shaking voice, "Brother Keshab, I hay 
come to apologise, After all, you were right. It i$ 
who was a fool and a humbug.” 


Harikeshab was taken aback. On’the last tw 
days he had not been able to pay his usual visit t 


. Sribilash's house due to a daughter's illness. Now h 


heAama cnaanhlaóe aè tha sinks 
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yes were distraught. What did it all mean? 


- After listening to his tale, he eagerly pressed his 
end’s hands and said, "Had I known that you 
Tx take the matter so seriously, believe me, I 
ld have readily admitted the existence of devils, 
ꝛosts and elves—of everything of the, sort—not to 
k of gentlemanly spirits. What a pity! To what 
state you have reduced yourself” 


a “Never mind. Everything. is finished — ^Y have 


m shadows under the eyes, the cheeks had sunk, 
e 










scursed books into the Ganges; and then I will 
ye some rest.” Sribilash smiled wanly. 


D.  Harikeshab Babu laughed aloud: “What a fool! 
hy throw them away? Rather give them to me, so 
Jat I also may become a fool like you.” 


o. no, nobody should read them.” Sribilash got 


i «git down, sit down, take a cup of tea. What is 
je hurry?" | 

 Harikeshab Babu forced him to resume his seat. 
- Though Sribilash Babu had planned to carry out 
| resolve in the — 

‘ng, he could 

t wait so long. 
is faith was sha- 
n to its roots. 
is self-respect was 
so hurt. He had 
ver suffered such 


"defeat in his life. ,, 
n his controversial 
ture rebelled > at 
- cruel trick of 
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Es When. he sat 
E. to his meal 


ter bath, re re- 
Ived to absent 
lf from office. 


t midday, when f 
roads were com- them". 
br empty, he would quietly do away with the 


EL “he did not divulge his resolve to anybody. 
Bt to his wife. He went out as usual for his 
füce, but spent the whole morning in Dalhousie 
iquare. Sleep! There was no sleep for him. He sat 

the grass and thought profoundly. He was restless 
m suppressed rage. 

"Then he returned at about one. Nobody saw him. 
3 children were at school. The wife was having her 
lesta with the youngest child. The maid-servant 
pened the door. She also was feeling sleepy and did 
ot ask any questions about the unexpected time of 
is return. He went into the sitting-room and took 
ut all the books from the book-case. He bound them 
p in a bundle and went out of the house. without 
elling anything to anyone, quietly shutting the door 
iehind himself. 


X And after that he kasi ——— more. 


_ If there is really any life after death perhaps ihe 
mows by this time how and why the lorry swerved 
den > Ae — "aet mum s P — mn ETE AT E eN i Lana Ahaa ace ld 


one with all that. After office I will throw all the. 







“No, no, nobody should read 
Sribilash got up. These books ap- 
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Harlkeshab Babu was not summoned by the 
Coroner. The police did not examine him. He was not 
concerned in any way with the events that followed. 


But ‘his amused smile and benevolent look, to 
wipe out which was Sribilash's earnest endeavour,— 
Sribilash, had he been alive, would have been glad to 
see—were lost for ever —both the smile and the look— 
after he received the news of the accident. He lost 


zest for his work, zeal for his. favourite arguments, 


..S9nd sleep in the night. 


Was Sribilash triumphant in his death? Was his 
challenge successful? Was he right, after all? But 
why had Sribilash to die? Harikeshab might - have 
died? Of course, in that case he could not have the 
opportunity to profit from his defeat. This is plain. 


But the three days had passed—the three days of 
the ultimatum! 


And yet again, this might only be a coincidence! 

Harikeshab proposed to Sribilash's wife to sell 
the books and offered his help for the purpose. He 
obtained the books from her and himself paid the 
ful priee without divulging the name of the custo- 
mer. Sribilash's wife 
had no head for 
figures. She was 
grateful at receiving 
t h'e unexpectedly 
large sum. 

Then Harike- 
shab himself became 
absorbed in those 
books, His entire 
leisure was dccupied 
in poring over the 
books with a pillow 
J under his chest. 
His wife some- 
times complained; 
she even threatened 
to burn the accurs- 
ed and fatal books. 


peared to her to be the direct cause of the 
catastrophe. Was  Harikeshab also intent on bring- 
ing down a similar doom on himself? 


He persuaded his wife to abandon her project, 
almost on his knees. He begged for a few more days, 
a little more time to go through them...... 

In secluded spots and in the dark he tried to 
concentrate on his dead friend. Often he muttered 
an entreaty. “If there is really a soul, Sribilash, please 


appear to me. At least make it clear that you still 


exist. Give me a proof, a single one, for God's saxe.” 
But days and weeks passed. No sign appecred 

from anywhere. Harikeshab Babu still goes on oscil- 

lating between faith and doubt, belief and disbelief, 


‘every moment of his existence. Nothing. can be 


known, nothing happens which can be taken as a 


:decisive — this way or that 


keshab pines: "away from’ ray to day. His 
become poisoned, 


vi Peat vio. 
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THAT PAJA 
* : FAREWELL 





ROFESSOR X was about to re- 
tire, We all very deeply regretted 
the coming event.- Not because 
we would lose him and miss him, 
but because we would have to 
give him a farewell party. Even 
the simplest type of farewell 
party means money, and that 
| money has to come from the 
pockets of those who give that party. And, 
my dear sir, financially, we were not very much 
better off than a consumptive church-mouse in 
rationing times. Again, some of us felt that Professor 
X had always been a bad-tempered old humbug, that 
his only professorial qualifications were a slight deaf- 
ness and a serious absentmindedness, and that to pay 
out even a naya paisa for any sort ‘of function con- 
nected with him was a criminal waste of good cash. 
And yet, my dear sir, if you are a man of the world, 
you will agree that certain things have got to be done. 
Shows must be put on. Appearances must be kept. 
Forms must be observed. Farewell parties must be 
given even to bad-tempered, deaf, and absent-minded 
humbugs who happen to retire from service. And so 
I convened , meeting of my colleagues at my own 
house. They came. They wore faces which would have 
made a graveyard look cheerful in comparison. I 


,"motioned them to their. sonis, They took the seats, 


Slowly and sadly. .. . 


“Gentlemen,” I. — set the ball rolling, 
“you all know c -we.are.met here." - 


^, 








"We don’t,” barked the Professor of Economic 


"Ah," I said. “Well, Professor X is retiring v 
shortly, very shortly, I must say. m 

*When?" 

*Soon after the Puja holidays." 

* "I am very glad to hear it." 

“Oh. Professor X is retiring after a long’ and d 
tinguished service". 4 

"Long, yes; distinguished, no." a 

"Well, we shall not go into that. We have n 
here today to fix up a farewell party to him.” - 

"I cannot. understand, your interest in this mi 
ter”. 

“Let me explain. The Principal is untortungl 
ill, and he has asked me to see this job through." 

“So we must have a farewell function in honc 
of Professor X, eh?" 

“Precisely.” ` i 


"Let me warn. you that Professor X will for 
to attend- it.” 


“He won’t.” 
"How do you know he won't?" 
' - “He himself is very keen about it." 
Myno told you that?" 
“Professor X himself." 


"Ah. I might have expected that. There really 
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no limit to the wickedness of the man, Fancy _ 
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ing keen on a farewell function in his honour! 
n what does he mean by it? Is he going to, pay 
Ete 8B 
“We couldn't in all decency, expect him to bear 
e expenses". | 
. "Gentlemen, in that case, I declare myself op- 
Sed» touth and nail to the proposed farewell party." 
“Hear, hear!" chipped in the Professor of Logic 
Moral Philosophy. “There is no rule of Logie or 
ciple of Mora] Philosophy by which we are bound 
‘stand a farewell treat to that highly septic old 
ffer, Professor X". 


. "Gentlemen," I appealed, “let us drop these per- '7" 
nalities. They are unbecoming. Let us remember that ^. 


colleague js leaving us for good. Let us respect the  ' 


stom that governs such departures. Let us discuss 


> matter in a cool, calm, dispassionate, and digni- 3 


manner,” ee 


_ And we plunged into a noisy chatter, There was - 
i loud and confused a clamour as any to be heard 
an evening in the neighbourhood of a spreading 
nyan-tree full of healthy young crows My two 
ds began crying. I had to send them away to a 
ighbour. Then a couple of inquisitive women look- 
| in, satisfied themselves that no riot was in pro- 
ess, and went away. At long last some sort of order 
ipt into our babble. We began to hear and under- 
id one another. There was a lot of questioning 
d replying, proposing and rejecting, suggesting 
d accepting The conference lasted for the best part 
three hours. And then I had the great good fortune 
witness the departure of my learned professional 
others 1 overheard one of them delivering this 
lished professorial speech: “Miserly old beggar! He 
ut us up for three hours and did not offer us a drop 
tea! Just imagine! Not a wee little droplet of tea! 
' would put any down-and-out Scotsman to shame!" 
uld not quite appreciate the spirit of this utter- 
ce. But 1 found comfort in the idea that all the 
cessary decisions had been taken. It is hard for 
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sir. We were to contribute ten rupees each. Knowing 
human psychology, I had proposed twenty rupees 
per professorial head and then come down to ten. 
The trick had succeeded, and the proposal had been 
accepted. One must know how to deal with professors, 
and being one of the tribe, I know it. Well. there was 
to be a grand dinner at the Hotel Magnifique. A splen- 
didly-phrased address (drafted by me), printed in 
goldén characters, was to be formally presented to 
Professor X. Gushing speeches were to be made in 
appreciation of the retiring man, and the old thug 
was to be finally garlanded. There was to be a flash- 
„light photograph of the farewell gathering. We were 
‘to meet in the lounge of the Hotel Magnifique exactly 


sat eight in*the evening, Wednesday week. The Pro- 


fessor of Politics was put in charge of all the neces- 
nis including the formal invitations. 
Two things were'made patently clear to every man. 


"The contribution.of ten rupees per head was to be 


paid down at college the very next day, And we were 
alleto keep our private and personal feelings, senti- 
ments, eniotions, passions, thoughts, and ideas about 
Professor-X strictly bottled up within ourselves. The 
old gumboi] was to be given a decent and proper 
farewell in an atmosphere of happy comradeship, 
during.the Pujas. 


. Everything went according to plan, Not a single 
hitch, my déar;sir, not a single hiteh, And then came 


the great evening, Punetua] to the minute, we fore- 


gathered in the luxurious lounge of the Hotel Magni- 
fique. Anon a smartly uniformed functionary came 
up to us and saluted us. He shepherded us to a bril- 
liantly lighted and beautifully decorated dining saloon. 
We were all in excellent spirits. Even the Professor 
of Economies, who looks like a dyspeptic porcupine in 
all cireumstances, looked lively now. Our bitterness 
towards Professor X was totally forgotten, We were 
determined to make good every naya paisa of the 
amount we had contributed. The Professor of Politics, 
our eharge d'affaires, assured us that everything was 
in order. We took our appointed seats at the long 
dinner-table. It was a table littered with all the gay 
and glittering bravery of a sumptuous meal. And then 
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envy the young people of today. 
They have a free hand in the 
matter of marriage, A piece of 
great good luck, They have broken 
through a hundred shackles, They 
mix freely. They even indulge in 
what the technical experts call 
‘zizzipompomming’, They pick and 

B choose their life-partners in accor- 
dance with their own particular taste and fancy. 
The oldsters can no longer order them about, They 
dare not poke their dilapidated noses into what !s now 
universally acknowledged to be their own persona! 
and private affair, 

Things were different in the days when I was 
young. Such words and phrases as ‘love’, ‘beauty’, 
‘education’, ‘culture’, ‘affinity of souls’, ‘compatibility 
of temperaments’, ‘marriage of minds’, ‘union of 
hearts’, and so 6n never entered a talk about marriage 
in those days. We young people didn’t belong to our 
own selyes. We were the property of our elders. Our 
betrothals and’ weddings were none of our business. 
Decisions in these matters were taken by the old, 
Those decisions were forced upon us, We were rarely 
‘married’; usually we were just ‘settled’ or ‘disposed 
of’, Marriage was something in the nature of a post 
—— two young donkeys were tethered for good 


INSTANCE OF REBELLION 


‘But even in those orthodox times there was an 
oceasional instance of rebellion against the established 
order of things. T provided one such, I started out 
as a promise of rosy things to my family, but slowly 














and imperceptibly turned inte a problem and then 2 


puzzle. For the first time in the history of my clan 


I raised my shaggy head and declared in a vibrant 


voice that I would have my own way in the matter of 
my marriage. I would seleet my life-companion all 
by myself. I would not tolerate in the least the 
slightest meddling by any member of my family how- 
ever old and mouldering. 


After the reverberations of the bomb-shell had 
died out, the most aged representatives of my tribe 
gathered together, They summoned me into their 
august presence. I didn’t know what I was in for. But 
my blood was up, I was fully prepared to lam every 
mother’s son of them into silence and inactivity if 
need be, You see, revolt, a great blaring revolt, ran 
hot and fast in my veins. ' 


My grandfather, a pompous and overbearing per- 
sonage, opened fire. He said, somewhat in the voice 
of a cannon, “Listen, you foolish greenhorn; you raw, 
rash, and ungrateful young viper; you graceless 
young lump of outrageous stupidity. [ll tell you what. 
I wish, I earnestly wish, that I had not lived to see 
this day, What's the good of living in a world where 
inexperienced young fools won't respect and revere 
their elders and betters? But I am alive, and I am 
here, I must exert my pull in the interests of my 
noble family, You are the black sheep in my family, 


in my fold. You have refused to allow us to arrange ~ 


your betrothal You have shamelessly declared your 


. 4ntention to settle the matter yourself according to 


your own sweet will. You will come to grief, silly 
boy, you will come to grief. Mark my words. But I 
don't care what happens to a disobedient duffer like 


you. I do, however, care very much for the prestige 
of my line. You may choose your mate yourself. 
‘But you shall not choose a girl who does not possess 
the qualifications we lay down before you here and 
‘now. If you do, you'll be disowned, disinherited, and 
packed out of this house and home. Now don't stare 
ateme as if I was a ghost. Listen well. Do not select 
‘an educated girl. A bookworm makes a bad wife. 
: She cannot wash and mend clot- 

hes. She cannot manage a house. She cannot raise 
and tend children. She cannot attend to the wants 
of her husband. She is wrongheaded. She claims 
‘to be her lord's equal. She meets a single request of 
‘that luckless man with a dozen sharp arguments of 
her own. She. wastes her time in reading books and 
writing-letters.and attending meetings and doing all 
‘Kinds of work for other people. Her house runs to 
Seed, and her man becomes a henpecked husband. lf 
ou want to be happy, marry an illiterate girl. She 
will have-no highfalutin-notions.. She will not desire 
to be economically independent. She will keep a quiet 
tongue in her mouth. She will not gad about; she 
will keep at home. She wil be a domestic wonder. 
‘She will never argue with you. She will never prattle 
about her rights. She will be a docile dependent. 
Unto her your will shall be law. You will, in short, 
be a happy husband. Your grandmother is seventy. 
Yet she cannot sign her name. I owe my peace of 
d, heart, and soul to that grand circumstance." 


UNCLE'S ADVICE 

—— And then my uncle took up the tale. He said, 
“An absolutely uneducated wife is a great asset in 
life. But let her not be, in the slightest degree good- 
looking. Avoid the beautiful girl, my boy avoid the 
beautiful girl. Beauty is a thorn in the side of wed- 


lock. It is a curse. For, what does a beautiful wife 
meah? She.means fashionable clothes and ornaments. 
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She means visitors and guests by the dozen at all 
possible and impossible times. If your wife is attrac- 
tive, your house turns into a hotel Yeung and old, 
high and low, claim acquaintance with you and pes- 
ter you with their company and cackle. They buzz 
around your wife like flies around a jar of honey. 
You play the eternal host. Your 'purse,s ks, You 
become the talk of the town. You grow suspicious 
and jealous. Discord and misery become, your” lot. 
Book the ugliest one for your better-half,. and’ my 
blessings to you, boy. Feminine ugliness is a. prime 
factor in marital bliss. An ugly wife is her husband's 
own. She is for.ever anxious to please him. What 
she cannot do by her face, she more than makes up 
for by her hands. She costs the least by way of: fab- 
rics and baubles. I have not met your aunt’s equal 
in sheer physical repulsion. But I have also not met 
a happier husband than I." 


"An illiterate and ugly wife is all very well" my 
máternal-grand-father butted in. “But she isn’t all. 
She must possess some quite prominent natura] de- 
fect. A wife must always stand in awe of her hus- 


. band. And she must always lean to him for support. 


Now a woman with such a shortcoming as a lopped 
ear or a broken nose has a pronounced inferiority- 
complex. She makes an ideal wife, a creature of the 
home and hearth. She need never be pranked out in 
fashion’s follies. She need never be taken out on 
pienics. She can be ruled with a mailec fist. She 
can be made to toil like a draught-horse. My wife is 
eross-eyed. But what a difference that has made in 
my life!" 


‘WHAT MARRIED LIFE MEANS’ 


“A draught-horse is right as surely as a dainty 
doll is wrong, my boy,” observed my uncle’s father-in- 
law. “Married life means work, real tough sweating 
work. That work has to be done by the wife. Wes- 
tern flibbertigibbets are all very well as playthings, 
but no good as wives. Choose your wife big and 
hefty. The more she resembles a battleship, the bet- 
ter for you. Once at dusk a short-sighted farmer 
mistook my wife for one of his buffaloes, 1 gm proud 
of that fact, boy. A huge wife means a happy life.” 


And my maternal grandpa’s brother-in-law said, 
“A well-built girl is generally a poor girl, I am all for 
a pennyless match. Never marry money, my boy. A 
rich man’s daughter will lead you to devil’s dance. 
She will look down upon you. Now a wife must at 
all times look up to her lord and master. She must 
be economically subservient to him. If you marry 
money, you will be shorn of your self-respect. You 
will be made, to lead a parasitic existence. If you buy 
a thing for your wife, people will attribute the gift 
to your father-in-law. If you honour your wife, you 
wil be called servile; if you are honest. to her, you 
wil be called greedy; if you quarrel with her, you will 
be called ungrateful. ‘I am off to my father’s’ will 
always be hovering on your wife's lips. I married the 
eleventh daughter of a very poor man. Iam all right, 


.thank you. My wife has never talked of going to her 


father's." 


The harangues were over. Now I knew all the 
eligible girls in my community. None of them came 
up to the combined standard prescribed by the moth- 
eaten old relatives. So I boldly said, *I am reminded 
of the fox in the fable who'd lost his. tai] and who 
wanted all the other foxes to lose their tails, too. 
However, if you find me a bride graced with all the 
very charming qualifications you have detailed 'just 
now, Il see if I can find in. me the, necessary .con- 


science to:marry her. Thank you". =, ,.  .:- 
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F “the apparel oft proclaims 
the man", his everyday words 
and expressions no less declare 
his profession. Indeed, a pro- 
tession has a most potent 
influence in moulding the lau- 
guage of both the gentlemen 
and ladies associated with it. li 
every profession has its sche- 
dule of. etiquette, so it has its code of words and 
phrases in which its clientele find the most effective 
media for the precise and faithful expression of their 
thoughts and ideas. Not only so, but they develop 
a chronic love for and incurable ‘attachment to the 
professional vocabulary and hardly suspect that by 
their words and deeds they provide food for a merry 
laugh for those in occupational sectors other than 
their own. They believe that there is nothing un- 
usual about them and in their honest failure to 
appreciate the odds and angularities of their expres- 


sions lie the silver linings of a delightful and inno- 
cent humour. Here are a few gleanings from & 
random harvest. - 


. THE DENTIST'S GIRL 


The sprightly auburn-haired blonde had !ong 
worked as.a dentist's assistant. She got sick and 
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tired of the long and stricken faces of the — 
clients of the dentist. Indeed, with a tooth stub. 
Fornly aching, no one ctal 
possibly wear a smile ant 
the patients. of the dentis 
remembered him only whet 
e| the wicked tooth-ache made. y 
| impossible for them to conti 
>| nue to forget him any longer, 
She badly looked for a D 
and succeeded in getting . 
good job as an usher giri in 
a respectable show-house. On 
her first night on duty a pre: 
tentious gentleman with his 
assuming wife demanded of 
her the identificatio ae thelr 
seats. Theirs were 

Seats in the higher bie of the 


Dress-circle. “There you are," 
she smilingly pointed. out, “the 
molar seats on the upper 
arch.” The visitors could not quite make out what 
she had told them but, meanwhile, she had c 

herself, realizing that she was no longer in us 


d tist's ber. l 
vem (Continued-On Page 140)) 








By NAZRUL ISLAM 


"I sing the songs of fellow-feeling and equality 
These is nothing greater or nobler in quality 
Than the human being or humanity. 

There must not be any difference among 
"Countries, creeds, foods or tongue 

At all times, places, and in each clan, 

He is the dearest and nearest of man. 


¢ 
$ . 
Lam 


“Open the door, Priest! Open anon! ! 
__ The Lord of Hunger at the gate waiting on 
The time is ripe for prayer reckon!’ 
| The Priest dreamt the Godly dream 
And merrily opened the lemple door 

And thought, through the blessings of Him 
He'll today win the King’s wealth or more. 





Opening the temple door the Priest found 
A man in torn dress covered all round * 
E: Frail, feeble and bodily unsound 
With voice sunken, in hunger he whined | 
""Open the door O good gracious be kind ! 
! had no meals last seven days, mind ! \"" 







With a cruel jerk, suddenly the door 
Of the Temple of God slammed before! 
Dejected the hungry soul walked right ‘ 
In the gloomy darkness of the night i 
With burning hunger flaming inside, 


Bursting out in rage said the hungry soul 
"Alas! the Temple belonged to the cruel priest! =, 
And. ngi to the great God at all!’ 
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Yesterday at the mosque, an offering was made 3 ' 
With a heavy surplus of meat and bread. 
The greedy Mullah rejoiced with wild laughter, 
Soon came a rundown feeble sojourner after. 
Said '*O good gracious listen, be kind 
| had no food for seven days, mind!” 







LI 


The rude Mullah furiously replied 
"What's all this Hell!’ he angrily cried. 

"Hang your hunger! What's that to me? 
Do you say your prayer? You Dummy?" ` 


: “No O good gracious! said the stranger 
Be off straight! lf you mind a danger ! |’’ 

; Thus abusing, the Mullah robbed all meat and bread 

And locked up the door of the mosque dead. 
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The hungry soul disappointed walked os 


Hur Mn 
Said ''O Lord, long eighty years are gona,’ 7 
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J l never jor a momen .crtembered You ~ 
"A But O Kind, to: tha: You never stopped my due 
| The food for my hungry stomach though a ju : 
‘In your mosques and temples, My Lord; +- 
There is no room for any human sot; ` 
| The Mullas, and Hindu Priests ever more ` E 
| f; Have cruelly locked up all the door!” — 


/ | "Where are the Chenghiz, Ghazni, Kalapaharl 
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Break open all those locked up doors - 

M Of temples, mosques and throw aja]! =- 
Who dares to shut up the doors. => 

Of Ged’s House and lock the stores? — 
All its gates must remain ever open,’ — 


‘Fetch hammer and shovel! Break open!! -_ 
Oh pity Thy Holy Place for Prayer{ - — 
On Your very minarets climb and declare — d 
The demons, devils and all hypocrites ~ -' 
To triumph their devilish selfish feats! ~ — 


(Translated by; Amir Hossain Choudhury, PEN 
A Chapter from his book = == 
“MARTIAL SONGS OF NAZRUL [SL tM”) © — 
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| ` (Continued From Page 187) | 
1 1f the dentist girl could not easily forget her 


. {TRE INDIAN the atmosphere of army 
— ARMS MÀN drills even when on aome 
B leave. He came home after 2 
\ ~ y long absence and his mother 
was naturally anxious to se? 
to the best comforts of he! 
dear son for the few days 
he would live with her. She 
FP made sumptuous dishes for 
— i him and herself saw to the 
E sd service, And one day as she 
E had been serving, she was 
d somewhat taken aback by 
4 a soldierly shout to "halt". 
1 am j; Well, the military son just 
pil . wanted to tell her that he 
— 22 would have no more! 
. POLICE OFFICERS' FIR 


‘The Police officials attach an inviolable sanctity 
— to their code of professional words which they libe- 
.vally use even in the precincts of their home. One 
- of their most favourite codes is FIR — the abbre- 
 viation of the First Information Report. They have 
— to register the FIR in all cases of complaint and it 
- ds an important legal document. One evening a Sub- 
Inspector of Police returned home after an exhaust- 
ing duty. As soon as he entered, his wife, angry and 
- agitated, complained about the misconducts of her 
- quarrelling sons and pleaded for an exemplary 
- xX- ish-aent being given to th» one in guilt, She 
= could not decide ^ - bc--elf who was really to be 
- penalised as she did not know which of the two pro- 
- yoked the fracas. The husband was annoyed that 
- she, having been the wife of a police officer could 
- not decide this very simple issue. “Who lodged the 
FIR to you first?” he asked, “and proceed 
. accordingly.” 


. PROFESSOR'S PRECISION 


Js Professors of science have a reputation for 
- accuracy and precision. Those who are orthodox 
amongst them would not per- 
smit any errors to creep in in 
any semn about scientific 2) 
— facts. A Professor of Physics, 
- lately married, was taken to 
the Lakes, during the honey- 
. moon. The full moon was in 
her golden glory which ins- 
pired a thrill of romance in 
his wife who had had a poetic 
"tilt, "How sweet and sooth- 
ing is the light that the moon 
Owns, isn't that so, dear?" 
- lovingly asked the wife in the 
„hope of getting her thril 
` Shared by her husband. At 
Once came an emphatic con- E 
_ tradiction from the scientist PROFESSORS 
. husband who would tolerate PRECISION 
. mo such scientifically inaccurate statement even from 
- his wife. “How often would I have to tell you, my 
dear, that the moon has no light of her own but she 
borrows it from the sun?" 5 

The railwaymen beat all others in their obsti- 
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nate love for the railway language. They would even 4 
claim that the philosophy of “ups and downs" of life 
has its association with i. : “up and down” move- 
ments of the trains! They have their own similes, 
phraseology and metaphors 
and cannot be persuaded to 
depart from them. Once the 
railwaymen convened 4 
farewell meeting to cele- 
brate the retirement of * 
their colleague i^ the Engi- 
neering Department. They 
spoke of the ma qualities 
of head and heart of the 
departing official and paid a 
respectful homage to the 
manifold traits of his cha- 
racter, Then roc^ the Chzir- 
man, himself an engineer of 
the railways all his life, to 
give his address. 


~ NEVER OFF 
THE RAILS 





“Here is a person”, he 
began ith a measure of , 
gravity appropriate to the occasion, “who has had 
the energy of a steam-engine that never failed how- 
ever long-distant the run might have been. During 
the last thirty years of his career, he } ^s never been 
off the track, equally detesting late arrivals at, and 
early departures from, the time-table cf his duties. 
He has all along been a person of progressive ideas 
and so purposeful has been his planning that he has 


had no need of an alarm signal to stop the move- 


ment of any of his schemes tending to outli:^. In 
the heart of everyone of us who has ever crossed 
the broad platform of his life there is reserved a 
berth of warm affection and kindest regards. Now 
that he has been given the red signal, we wish him 
the very best in the retiring room of his life." 


ACCOUNTANTS IN SAME VEIN, 


Like the railwaymen, the accountants also find 
it very uncomfortable to bid good-bye to their usual 
stock of professional words and expressions even in 
social functions. If the Railway engineer could not 
get rid of the frame-work 
of the railway portrait, so 


j 
was the weakness of the ACCOUNTANT 5 
accountant whose outlook of ASSETS AND 
LIABILITIES 


life has the linings of per- 
petual debit - and - credit. 
There was a farewell func- 
tion in the office of a repu- 
ted firm of Chartered Ac- 
countants, The Senior Part- 
ner was leaving for England 
in retirement. The farewell 
address was written by a 
senior, member of the staff 
who had the reputation for 
the command over his Eng- 


lish, After a fairly long 
prologue, came in: rich pro- 
fusion the words of praise and appreciation. “The 





 balance-sheet of Mr. Richardson’s career in the ser- 


vice of the company is certified to be an honest, 
and straightforward document. A man of exemplary 
character and rare virtues, he has created in every 
heart a reserve fund of regard and respect. There 
is no one amongst us who has not been benefited by 
the over-draft of his generosity. The rate of his in- . 
terest in the welfare of those who have worked with " 
(Continued On Page 144). 
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By PREM 


LD age is considered to be an 
extension of childhood. The old 
grandmother had no other desire 
left except for tasty food. And 
she had no other means of making 
her existence felt except by crying. 
Old age had made her a crippie 
and nearly blind. She used to 
| spend her days lying in her room. 
When, however, anything was done against her 
wishes, or she was not given food at the right time, 
or the quantity was not enough, or if something new 
came to the house and she was not given 
her share, she used to resort to crying. And 
her cries were loud enough to attract the 
whole neighbourhood. She had lost her husband 
years ago. Seven of her sons had also died at a ripe 
old age. All that she had in the world now by way 
of relations was a nephew. She had given all her 
property to this last male survivor. Before he had 
gòt it, hé used to hold out all kinds of promises to her 
but once it was securely in his hands, he had turned 
a different man. Although the property’ gave him 
-pearly two hundred rupees a year, the old woman 
did not even get enough to eat. Whether the fault 
lay with’ the nephew, Pandit Budhoo Ram, or his wife 
Rupa, it is difficult to say. Panditji was a kind- 
hearted man, but only so long as it did not affect his 
pocket adversely. Rupa, on the other hand, was a 
short-tempered woman but was God-fearing. There- 


- fore the old grandmother had to suffer more from 


Budhoo Ram’s kindness than from Rupa's temper. 
At times Budhoo Ram used to feel quaims of con- 
scjence. If he could mend matters without affecting 
s purse, he would have done so. But the fear that 
4v reformation in the status quo may lead to a 
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CHAND i, ERRA 
drain on his finances, deterred him from taking any 
steps. On the contrary, if he had visitors and the old 
grandmother started on her fits of crying, it used to 
annoy him exceedingly and he reprimanded her seve- 
rely. Children take after their parents. Budhoo Ram's. 
were no exceptions. They also took part in teasing 
the old woman. Sometimes they used to pinch her. 
and run away; at others they would spill water on her. 
The old woman used to shriek; but since everyone 
believed that her cries were only for food, nobody 
pald any attention. If at times things became un- 
bearable, she used to start abusing. This instantly 
brought Rupa to the scene. The old woman there- 
fore resorted to this weapon very sparingly. l 


In the entire household if anyone loved the old 
erandmother, it was Budhoo Ram’s little daughter 
Ladli. She used to find an escape from her two 
brothers in the company of the old woman. She used 
to prefer her company even when eating her sweets, 
although such a practice was costly because She had 
to share them with the old grandmother. This con~, 
stant companionship had brought the two very close 
to each other. 225 

It was late in the evening. Music was playing at. 
Budhoo Ram's house. The children of the village 


young men who had been educated in the Western. 
ways were standing aloof, eyeing with disdain the 
whole scene, and considered it below their dignity to. 
join the festivities. The occasion was Budhoo Ram’s 
elder son Sukh Ram’s engagement. Inside the house, 
the women were singing. Rupa was busy arranging 
for the feast. A number of cooks were preparing 
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. various delicacies. The aroma of the freshly cooked 
food was spreading’ all over the house. 


|... The old grandmother was lying in her room. The 
. Smell of food was making her restless. Every moment 
she feared that they might not give her all the 
_ things being cooked. She was certain that everyone 

must have taken his food. The thought brought tears 
to her eyes but she choked them on account of the 
auspicious occasion. Every moment her restlessness 
Brew. “Highly unlikely that they will think of me 
. today", she thought, “even normally my meals are a 

secondary consideration”. She felt like crying again 
_ but fear of Rupa strangled the sobs. | 


b -For à long time she kept on thinking of the food 
being cooked outside. "Even Ladli has not come to- 
. day", she said to herself, “and those boys who make 
| life hell for me every day are also not to be seen any- 
where. I would have at least come to know what are 
the items being cooked", When nobody came, she 
 deeided to risk going out herself. With great diffi- 
culty she crawled outside to the place where the cooks 
were busy. And she went and sat in front of them 
| E v same calm as a dog feels watching some- 
one eat. 


_ Rupa was very busy looking after the arrange- 
 nients. For one moment she was with the guests, the 
very next minute she was called away to give this or 
that to the priests. An eye had also to be kept on 
"ihe room where the food was stored. She had not a 
moments rest the whole day, not | 
even a glass of water. The non-stop 
going about was naturally ciring 
and no wonder she was inflammable 
‘with the slightest spark. Seeing 
the old grand-mother sitting by the 
Side: of the cooks, she lost her 
temper. She was certain that the 
assembled neighbours would get the 
impression that the old woman 
Was being starved. The thought 
a her more angry. Taking hold 
the old grand-mother by the 
| P m, she gave her a hard 
shake-up and said, "Haven't you 
any. sense of shame left ? Fancy 
sitting here like a hungry dog! 
"There ought to be a limit to greed. 
"When will God take pity on us and 
get us riddance from you ? Why 
are you bent upon disgracing the - 
family ? God alone knows where | 
you took away all that you eat. 
Go and sit in your room. When  ./ 
the guests have eaten, food will be : 
orought to you. You are no goddess that you must 
be feted before the guests have eaten." The old 
eràndmother did not even lift her head. There were 
no.criés, not even words of complaint. Quietly she 
began to. crawl back to her room, dazed at the 
reprimand, 
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. The food was at last served to the guests. The 
menials also sat at a little distance and began to eat. 
The old grandmother was cursing herself in her room. 
She was not angry at Rupa’s behaviour. She wag feel- 
ing sorry for her own. “How can the members of the 
household eat till the guests have been served?” she 
realised on reflection, “it was wrong of me to have 
shown such impatience. Serves me right this insult. 
before all those people. Now I will not go till some- 
one comes to call me.” And having made this resolve, 
she began to wait patiently, The smell of food was 
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still disturbing her peace. Every minute appeared an 
hour. She started visualising the events outside. _Now 
the food must have been laid. Now the guests must 
be washing their hands, getting ready to eat. They 
must have sat down now to the meal. There is sihg- 
ing going on now. And thinking of this she began 
to hum a song herself.. After a while she got up 
again and wondered why everything was so quiet. Is 
the feast over? Why hasn’t anyone come to call me? 
Perhaps Rupa 1s still annoyed with me and thinks 
that I am no guest that I must be invited. And the 
moment these thoughts came into her head, she de- 
cided’ to go out again. The menacingly delicious 
smell of the food was breaking down all her resolves. 
As she began to crawl out, she was taking quick deci- 
sions, what to eat, how much of it, in what sequence. 
But as ill luck would have it, hei timing was grossly 
wrong. The guests were still eating. And what a 
sight they presented. Some were sucking their 
fingers to take the last dregs of enjoyment out of the 
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Haven’t you any sense of shame left ? 
Fancy sitting here like a hungry dog! 


food they had just finished. Others were keeping a 
watchful eye on the neighbours to ensure that their 
own Speed was not slower. Yet others were still de- 
bating whether they should take some more. Just 
then.they noticed the old woman crawling up. The 
very sight of her was repulsive. Someone shouted, 
“Who is that old woman? Where has she come from? 
Let her not touch anyone.” Pandit Budhoo Ram saw 
the old grandmother and flared up with anger. Just 
as & merciless money-lender, seeing one of his dè- 
faulting clients, catches him by the throat, he got: 
hold of the old woman and dragged her back “to her 
solitary confinement. % i 


The feast was over. Everyone had eaten: e 
servant: j 


= — 
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hold. Nobody asked the old grandmother, Both 
Budhoo Ram and Rupa had decided to punish the old 
woman for her shameful conduct. Nobody took pity 
on her old age, her utter helplessness and her 
decaying brain. Only Ladli was feeling sorry 
for her... On both occasions when her mother and 
her father had ill-treated the old woman, she won- 
dered why they had not given her something to eat 
instead. After all there was plenty of food in the 
house. There was no danger of its running short. 
Her little brain could not understand what difference 
it would have made 1f the oid grandmother had been 
fed before the guests had eaten. She wanted to go 
and sit by her side, but dared not lest her mother's 
wrath should find her às its next victim. She how- 
ever did not eat her food and hid it in her doll's bas- 
ket. She was desperately keen to go and sit by the 
‘side of the old grandmother and feed her on her own 
share. She was certain that the old woman would 
jump with glee. 

It was almost eleven o'clock at night. Rupa was 
sleeping in the court yard. As Soon as Ladli found 
that her mother was fast asleep, she picked up her 
basket and went to the old grandmother’s quarter. 


The old woman’s last recollection of the evening 
was that somebody had got hold of her by the shoul- 
der and had dragged her along, quite unmindful of 
the pebbles and the stones. Suddenly she had felt 


herself being dropped as if from a cliff. After that 


she had fainted. When she regained consciousness, 
she could hear no voices. She understood that every- 
one must have got off to sleep. She started cursing. 
Having tired herself out thus and losing all hopes of 
getting any food she lay down. Suddenly she heard 
Ladli's voice. “Kaki open the door. I have brought 
your food.” The old woman crept to the door and 
opened it. Seating Ladli in her lap, she said, “Has 
your mother sent it?” “No”, replied Ladli, proudly, 
“it ig out of my share." The old woman did not pause 
to ask another question and began to eat the food 
hungrily almost as if she was afraid that the basket 
might be taken away before she could finish. Within 
a few minutes the tiny basket was empty. Ladli 
asked, "Have you had enough?" The old woman was 
not satiated. Just as a few drops Of water to a 
thirsty man only accentuate his suffering, almost 
similarly the small packet of food  whetted the oid 
woman's appetite, and she was restless for more. “No, 
darling’,’ she said, “go and get some more from your 
mother.” “She is asleep,” said Ladli, “she will beat me 
if I wake her up.” The old woman looked again in 
the basket and started eating the crumbs left in it. 
But even this was not enough. She was almost los- 
ing her senses with longing for more food. Suddenly 
she said, “Take me where the guests had sat and 
eaten.” Ladli could not understand what she had in 
mind and took her where the left-overs of the even- 
ing’s feast were lying piled up. The old woman did 
not even wait to think. She fell on the pile like a 
hungry dog. | 

Raupa turned her side and found that Ladli was 
not in the . Thinking that she may have fallen 
got up to look for her, Hardly had she 
her head when she noticed the child standing 
in a corner and the old grandmother by her side 
Taf awane Rina anuld not helleve har 
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eyes. She stood up completely dazed. A heart+brea 
ing sight like that would have dazed anyone. - Sore 
realisation came to her that but for her callousness 
Brahmin woman would not have stooped to sueh- 
act. The remnants of goodness lying dormant in & 
heart received a severe jolt. The fear of God's wr 
chilled her soul. Raising hér hands towards heav 
she said, “Please forgive me, Oh God, for this sin 
mine; and save me from your wrath.” And sayi 
this she went hurriedly into the store and brou 
a trayful of food. “Kaki, nave some food." she så 
going to the old woman. “I have committed a grave 
today. Please forgive me.” Just as a child forg 
the beating and the reprimand when given swe! 
almost similarly the old grandmother locked gra 
fully at Rupa and started eating with gusto. T 
events of the evening were all forgotten. Rupa I 
real joy seeing her happy and contented. E. 


(Translated by Madan Gupta.) 
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PUJA FAREWELL 


(Continued From Page 134) 


I rose mid a cascade of claps. I delivered a bi 
introductory speech. It was a speech sparkling W 
wit and bubbling with humour. I explained in 


formally the nature of the occasion, And I parti 
larly pointed out the importance of dining first ¢ 
making speeches afterwards. A sudden flash told 
that we were photographed as per schedule. I- 
down mid a thunder of applause. — 


Dinner got going. It was a wonderful bang 
We fought steadily and heroically through the vari 
courses in an atmosphere of silence spangled with 
silvery talk between the crockery and the cuti 
The clatter of the dinner things was "sweeter by 
than Hybla's honeyed roses". The end of the sur 
feed found us breathless and glowing with that m 
heavenly of all the feelings — the feeling of Te 
` tion. Then the Professor of Politics made a hal 
speech. He was followed by the Professor of L 
and Moral Philosophy who read out the address ar 
ed by me. It went down fine in spite of the many 
I had told in it. Then came the turn of Professo 
for being gatlanded and making a speech. That 
the first time we remembered Professor X and fo 
that he was not among those present. 


“Where is Professor X?" I shouted. 


*Ah, where is he?" bellowed the Professor 
Economics. 


"He is not here! Did he come at all?" bob 
the Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy.  ' 


“Gentlemen!” cried the Politics man, a swee 
his brow, F 
“What is it?” we all shrilled together. | 
. . "I am afraid, gentlemen, a very serious error 
taken place. An exceedingly serious error, I 1 
say," came the reply from the Professor of Polit: 
"Explain yourself,” I demanded, wok 
"Tt seems I forgot to invite Professor X to 
function.” — 














e 01 ntinued From Page 140) 

in a has never suffered a decline. A man of sterling 
* ots, which are not subjected to usual depreciations, 
e leaves behind him a rich ‘und of goodwill and 
oes | in retirement with the accumulated dividends 
? share-capital of universal respect to Which all 


s gratefully subscribe". 


NGUAGE OF FINANCE 


- People associated with the Finance Department 
e expressions which provoke 'aughter even in pas- 
ye hearts. “No objection" are the two words which 
> their, (ot favourites, Propositions put up before 
m m will have' from them either objections or no 
" ions, oftener the latter than the former. The 
c] E ons become a habit with them. A Secretary 
à Government Department invited once his col- 
fue. Secretary in the Finance Department to a 
dinner and forthwith came the R. S. V. P.: 
B objection” 
| 2 | 
..4hey know only one type of year and that is 
E ioAnctas year. The calendar year has no appeal 
r them, Even their wives and children speak in 
S of financial year whenever it should be neces- 
ry i for them to identify any time. Someone asked 
> son of a Finance man about the year of his birth. 
Hh out a moment's hesitation the young boy re- 
ei 1: "November 15, 1940-41." He was born in a 
neis year, after all! 









f Nothing interests the Finance men more than 
f cold figures of the dull budget. The budget, as 
Well-known, has three. revelations—the Estimates, 
» Revised Estimates and the Actuals. The story 
S that once two experienced budget men were 
otiating a marriage proposal between their son 

daughter. The father of the bridegroom . was 
mn. on Striking a good bargain in the shape of a 
stantial dowry and asked from the bride’s father 
estimates. The estimates were readily. given but 

was short of the expectations of the bridegroom's 
her. . “I have. Your estima 


S 











“but let me have your revised estimates. and also the 
actuals”. Both the partners of the — game 
knew what the other side was after! 

THE CAUTIOUS SOLICITOR | , 


. The solicitors are the most cautious in the 
professional fraternity and would never use a word r 


_ Phrase that may even remotely border on an act of 


commission or omission. Their expressions have in- 
variably around them a deliberately-created hedge of 
qualifying adjectives and adverbs. “Alleged” and 


“purported” are two of their 10st current words 
and hardly any communication leaves a solicitor’s 
hands without being profusely ornamented by them. 
But, unfortunately, the solicitor not unoften forge‘s 
to ban the import of these favourite words along 
with similar others even in his private and personal 
correspondence. | 


A .olicitor, it is said, had to wr "^. amorous 
letter to his newly married wife Who had gone to 
her father's house not long after the marriage. 
After all, the solicitor was a young human being 
and if law was his first love, the wife was definitely 
the second best. He felt the pangs of separation 
which found a truthful expression in his several- 
page-long letter, So read the beginning and the end 
of the letter: 


"Without prejudice—my alleged love for you knows no 
bounds. Still fresh in my memory are your kisses pur- y 


ported to be sweet and warm. Notwithstanding the 
fact that you are supposed to belong to me, I hereby 
agree and declare that I am unable to bear yoyr sepa- 
ration any longer....Please take notice (aat you shali 
return to me within thirty days of the receipt hereot 
failing which further action will be taken by me to 
bring you back without any further reference being 
made to you or any other part ‘parties concerned. 

In witness whereof IL, your alleged husband, have 
set and subscribed my hand and seal this day month 
and year first above-written". 


THE PLANNER'S OBSESSION 


The Five-Year Plans have given birth to the 
Public Sector and the Private Sector. Every plan 
, is related to one or the 

THE PLANNERS other of these two sectors. 


SBSESSION -Oficials 
Plans would first ask to » 
which sector a plan belongs. 
A top-ranking planner was 
addressing an audience on 
family . 'anning.. He screw- 
ed the interest of his 
listeners to an exciting 
pitch when one from 
amongst the erowd inno- 
cently asked: “Family | 
Public Sec ^ . ue 
—— "o 









Indeed, Bios! is n^ 
“escape from the formidable influence of one’ S: "profes. — 
.,8ion.in.the-mouldinz of one's vocabulary! atc RES 
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N recent years various changes 
have taken place in our country 
due to various causes, the most 
important of which is the econo- 
mie one. Economic crisis in 
recent years has given rise to 
many difficult problems in the 
socia] sphere as in other spheres. 

When we try to find out the 
causes giving rise to the social problems, we naturally 
turn to the political changes and the outlandish 
educational system. as the main cause of the social 
problems, and very few think of the economic side 
of the problems. But the economie cause is ihe 
„great driving force in the society. To study the 
present social problems, specially of women, there- 
fore, the trend of modern economic changes in the 
society must not be lost sight of. 


JOINT FAMILY BREAK-UP 


The most important of the economic changes in 
the Hindu society for the last century and a half 
has been the crumbling down of the joint family 
system. The abolition of this age-old system has its 
root, no doubt, in the impact of the West with its 
individual ideal of family life which certainly gives 
greater freedom to the individual with a good income 
than in a joint family. 

The breaking up of the joint family system, 
however, has given rise to various problems—chief 
among them is the problem of women. The pivot of 
the joint family system was the common source of 
income, and this source was generally the hereditary 





' J landed property. All the male members of the family. 


worked in the land; and, if anyone was unable to 
work due to some reason or other, or died leaving his 
wife and children, the other members looked after 
them as the income from the common source permit- 


^" ted them to do so. But the rapid urbanisatlon, and 
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industrialisation of the country are attracting 
educated, energetic and adventurous people to leave 
their country home and flock: to the industrial and i 
urban areas to seek gainful employments. Thus, & 
common source of income has given place to a 
difference in income. The members, who leave the 
joint family, have to live in their places of employ- - 
ment, and depending, as they do, upon fixed salaries 
they cannot look after the other members of their 
old family. All these have led to the ruin of the 
joint family system, which has all but disappeared - 
x now. | 


In a joint family the female members had to 
look after the household duties and rear children. 
They knew, and cared to know little about the outer 
world and were satisfied within the four walls of 
their homes. 


A NOVEL SITUATION 


But, with the breaking up of the old system, 
the female members have to face quite a novel — 
situation undreamt of even half a century ago. 
Necessity has forced them to come out of their 
homes. l 

There are many, who do not like these changes 
and lament for the good old, days. They fear that 
our country is heading towards the verge of ruin 
due to these changes. But, we should remember that 
the old systems had been tried for ages and 
weighed in the balance and found wanting; and 
hence they have been discarded, as not suited to . 
modern conditions. As in Nature, so in society, à | 
thing discarded is discarded for all tir ^; to come. 
New problems give rise to new situations and people 
try their best to adjust themselves to these situa- — 
ations. This is true in the history of evolution, and 
society too is the product of a continuous process 
of evolution. 


The joint family systama Ian Mren discarded, and | 





























its advocates cannot reinstate it, whatever may their 
.. arguments be. In an agricultural civilisation it might 
, .be a necessity, but we are in an industrial age. 

- -INDIVIDUALISTIC SYSTEM 

- . Tndividualistic system ‘in the family is now in 
^. Vogue. A family means noW-a-days a family consis- 
~ ting of the husband, the wife and their children. 
.. Parents of these days know that they have to make 
Ls every child, may it be male or female, self-support- 
_, ing. So, they educate their children. Males commit 
many social crimes which remain unnoticed, but 
` our womenfolk have to suffer much for the least 
offence. So, it is the duty of the parents to train 
_ the female child, so that she may not deviate from 


“= 
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m. 


. the right path. And to prepare their daughters for 
_ facing the new situation parents have to make pro- 
-. visions for their education, so that they may support 


—.parents.educate their daughters only to secure for 


cn ad 


2d have to. remain: unmarried up to a very advanced 

T : . 

= To educate girls is itself a problem in a conser- 

= vative country having. very many restrictions and 
‘superstitions which the village folk have not yet 

discarded. | E 

— ^, .People in the town, however, have done away 

_ with these.restrietions and superstitions toa great 

extent. But, they too, have difficulties in educating 

their daughters.: — Teu 


. GIRLS" EDUCATION PROB 


E 
A 


m y “uf JA 


>» . Scarcity of girls schools and colleges is:a prob- 
leme ‘Facilities of conveyance are also lacking in 


* 
^ 


— most of the mofussil towns, and hostels and board- 
- ing houses are very few and have limited accommo- 
> dation, And, to tell the truth, parents have generally 
“Hot ample. means to meet the expenses for all these. 
In most cases, they find it difficult even to pay the 
i school or college fees for their children, and any 
extra burden for their children’s education becomes 
. too much for them. d | 

- Ignorance. of, or apathy to family planning 
— leads to the birth of a large number of children, and 
- the parents find it difficult to educate them all, 

— —. - So, in spite of a strong desire on the part of the 
< parents, a large number of girls remain uneducated 
- or half-educated, though our Constitution has the 
-— directive of providing free and compulsory education 
= for all: children up to 14 years of age within ten 
years of the commencement of the Constitution, 

=. . Girls again, do not get the same help, facilities 
= and time to further their studies in their student- 
- life as boys do. The age-long practice of neglecting 
_ the female child is so deep-rooted in our nature, 
-~ that we cannot do away with it even now. We deem 
~ it our duty to help the male child in his studies in 
- every possible way, but our behaviour towards the 
>» girl is quite different. She does not get our.co- 


> 


^ operation in most cases, but we take away a large 
— part of her time by burdening her with a good deal 
- of domestic duties. We-do not even now realise: the 
importance of her preparing the lessons at home. 

*  - Educated and considerate parents: can make a 
. fixed routine when their school-going daughters mav 
'-be required to do domestic -duties; so that these 
- requirements may not interfere with the preparation 










~of their lessons. - 

' EVIL OF DOWRY - Peete e | 

^ Our girls have to face various handicaps while. 
.. they are students. When they attain the marriage 
 J are. the ^annot sat them marr ; 


parents ‘ 
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- ployment. 


. sions of their forefathers, and thus we find 


-_ small cottage industries for their living, - 
: put has an important bearing on the rural economy 












great social evil of the dowry system. And if they 
get married, happy matches are almost rare now-a- 
days. And no wonder; for the persons most inter- 
ested do not bring about the match, but others 
we are worldly-wise, cold-blooded gentlemen and) 
adies, 


And our system of education is so one-sided¢ 
that those who have not the intellectual capacity to 
pass the school examinations, have to give up further 
studies altogether, no other ways of self-improvement 
being available. These girls have to lead a miserable 
inactive life as the curse of the family, A girl may 
not have skill in book learning, but she may have 
skill in other respects. If opportunities be there to 
develop any saleable skill, she ceases to be a burden 
on the family. This is a problem which has got to 
be solved, for this type of girls form the majority. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN 


Means of employment for women are also very 
few in our country. Girls who have good general 
education, get employment in schools or colleges‘, 
these again are very limited, A few become physi- 
cians or are employed as clerks in offices, That's all. 
Girls of respectable families seldom take to nursing 
as a profession, and a very few take to the cinema 
line. Teaching is the only respectable profession for 
girls even now. Consequently, the: problem of un- 
employment of women is acute these days. Unedu- 
cated women constitute a far larger number in our 


.country than educated women, . 


It is a problem of problems to give them em- 


With the growth of self-consciousness, many 


; people have discarded the profession belonging to 


particular castes. Everybody now-a-days thinks it 
to be beneath his dignity to adhere to the profession 


5 practised by his forefathers. Thus, the gôldsmith in 


most cases hates to deal in gold, rnd his wife conse- 
quently does not go to her neighbours' wives to sell 
ornaments made by her husband. Nor has she to 
devote her time gainfully in helping her husband in 
his business. Similar is the case with the milk-maid, 
the weaver’s wife, the barber’s wife, the potter’s 
wife, the oil-man's wife, and many others of different 
other trades. 


Thus, the women, who formerly helped their 
menfolk in different small cottage industries, have 
lost their old jobs and are now comparatively idle." 
The. economic condition of such families has certainly 
deteriorated. Some, however, still follow the profes- 
many 
fisher-women, washer-women etc, even these days; 
but menfolk are taking their place more and more: 


SENSE OF FALSE PRESTIGE = 
Apd, according to the official estimate, ‘about one 


pa" Daa T 
~ 


million people of only West Bengal depend-on the 


Their out- 


-of the country. Days gone by, the womenfolk: of the 
family helped their menfolk in these industries and 


Sold the products in the locality. But the sense of. 


false prestige has marred this means of employment 


. for women. Even the wife of the cultivator does -not \ 


now-a-days help her husband in the land, but he 
employs day labourer to work in the field. , 


The artisans and craftsmen prefer selling thelf - - 


J. products to middlemen or takine tn market thama —— 


- The menfolk have increased their worries, 
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selves. They do not generally allow their women- 
folk to go and sell them. This means, fcr the men- 


" folk, loss of time which can be utilised in increasing 


their products, and for the womenfolk, loss of the 


opportunity to utilise the time, not needed at home, 


in marketing, thus increasing the family income. 
But a false idea of prestige and respectability has 
possessed every stratum of our society, specially in 
Bengal. 


STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 


Educated women can bring the thaw in this icy 
layer of false prestige which has almost frozen the 
activity of our womenfolk in urban as well as rural 
areas, Their scope in this respect is, no doubt, limited; 
and as pioneers, they are most likely to face lots of 
obstacles. But, in the midst of the present economic 
rot in which the middle class families find them- 
selves, educated women too, have to think of the ways 
to augment the family income, otherwise we sink 
to the level of the labouring classes. 
ber that the law of survival applies to the menfolk 
as well as to the womenfolk. The struggle for 
existence does not mean men’s struggle alone. For 


ages menfolk have tried to keep us away from this 


struggle. But have we been the gainers, or have they? 
and we 
have increased weakness, both physical and mental. 
There is no wonder, therefore, 
awakening has come at last with the advent of inde- 
pendence, we find ourselves handicapped in all 
spheres of activities. Menfolk have, for ages, been 
accustomed to view us from a particular angle of 
vision; and this, I think, is the most dificult hurdle 
to remove from our way. This will be removed when 


amen grow accustomed to see women associated with 


them in different activities of social life. When a 
disease takes a long time to flare up in the system, it 
also takes a long time to be cured. The disabilities 
of women also will require a long-term curative 
measure. If we realise this truth, we must admit 
that co-education has been a right step, as also the 
employment of women as clerks and social workers. 

In village development blocks, 
given more scope to co-operate with the male workers, 
it will be a lesson to the country folk to help in 
breaking the barrier between the sexes. The 
camping of girls in different parts of the country by 
turn like the boy scouts should also be encouraged. 


The suggestion may be stinking to the old school of 


thought, but the law of survival makes us look ahead, 
and not back to the text-book morality of olden days. 


In this nuclear age, you have got to be modern in 
-your outlook. 


In our country as elsewhere, women constitute 
half the nation. So it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to give equal chance to women according to 
their ability in every sphere of work. In advanced 
countries women like men are employed as peons, 
taxi-drivers, conductors in trams and huses, leaders 
of scientific and geological expeditions, pilots, engi- 
neers, and what not. The Constitution, no doubt, 
guarantees equal rights, but encouragement is lacking. 


BETTER WORKERS THAN MEN 9 


Sociologists of all countries have confirmed that 
women are better workers than men, both with regard 


. to endurance and to the quality of the work perform- 


b em 


ed. More and more women in foreign countries are 
entering the professions these days and more and 
more occupying managerial positions. Nearly every- 
where there are more women teachers than men 
teachers. The fact, that women are cleverer and 
healthier than men, has been established according 
to statistics and scientific investigations and is backed 
with all its authority by UNESCO—the Uniied Nations 
Organisation for Education and Science, 


=i A 
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We must remem- 


that, when the 


if women are 


Men have so long taught the opposite and deni nie 
every fair chance to women and kept them under 
shackles of ignominy and shame. Throughout t 
ages the role of women in shaping the world has xen 
belittled by men. é% 

History tells us of women diplomats, who led d ir 
country to unprecedented power and prosperity. 
these days, too, women diplomats are not lacking £g. 
And, if given opportunity, we shall certainly have ; 
good number of Vijayaluxmis, no doubt. d 

We have also women Governors and Minis i 
who are discharging their duties efficiently, and ni n e 
are other women also in many responsible posts.. In 
cultural and social services, women have shown their 
ability. These are few in number, no doubt; but 
with the spread of education their numbers wil 
increase in near future. oe 


EXCELLENT .BEGINNING “a 
Post-independence index clearly demonstrates hoy 


foreign rule dwarfed India as. a nation. Our Gove a 


ment has made an excellent beginning; but we, 
educated women, must remember that only the 
consciousness of our own abilities and constant wat 
fulness and efforts on our part to enforce our — 
can compel even a national government to do justize > 
to us. I say, the Government have made a good 
beginning, but they have yet to do much more, We 
may take the question of women in public lite. 


Women have been given the right to participate in 


law-making. Many are of the opinion that, if a 
woman participates in public life , her femir : è 
qualities would be destroyed, and that her interest i 
domestic duties would be hampered. But this is not 
true. Participation of women in public life would 
introduce a purifying element,—as their moral influ- 
ence would prevent men from many malpractice: s. 
The interests of women in matters, such as em= 
ployment of women, child labour, public health etc., 


. can be safeguarded in the hands of women. Moreover, 


intelligent women can become more intelligent and 
keen if they take part in public affairs. In the legis- 
lature the contributiòn of the women members to 
discussion of the Hindu Code Bill was admittedly 
very substantial. i 
Some are of the opinion, that woman's patti 
tion in public affairs leads to family discord, Tt may, 
be true in some cases, but not in all. | 
| 
| 


Women have been given the right to vote. It is 
often said that the vote of a woman is a mere duplice- 
ation of the husband's vote. A discussion would, no 
doubt, take place between the husband and the wife, 
and it would lead to a vote which would be not an | 
exclusive affair but a joint concern. 

But if we think a little over this matter, we shall. 
realise how harmful equal voting is. The arguments 
in favour of assignment of superior weight to the 
vote of the educated appear to be correct, though 
political capacity is not always the fruit of academic | 
qualification, 1 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 7 


So long as compulsory education is not provided, * 
for, universal suffrage is a mockery. Most of the l 
women of our country have not the knowledge of the 
three R’s. They cannot even hold a paper correctly 
and they cannot read the names of the candidates, 
and though instructed again and again, forget even 
the symbols at the time of casting their votes. They 
cannot even draw lines and put a mark against the 
name of the candidate. In the last election such 
women declared openly that they could not do thess 
things, and they requested the polling officers to co 
these for them. Most of our womenfolk do not know - 
why elections take place, 
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By USHA BISWAS, M.A., BT. 


NLY a few decades back, the ing them outside their home. They fee] that their : 


number of educated women in 
India was very small. In those 


times, only a handful of women 


used to go in for higher educa- 

tion, and equip themselves for a 

public career. Such women were, 

therefore, exceptions, rather than 

the rule. At that time the home 
was considered to be the only sphere of women's 
activities, and, as such, their thoughts and activities 
centred mainly round it. They had little or no 
social life, so to say, as the rearing of offspring and 
the performance of household duties used to absorb 
most of their time and energy. They seemed to be 
quite contented with their simple, homely, and 
unpretentious life, and were seldom obsessed by any 
ambition or aspiration. Very few of them had 
oceasion to participate actively in the civic life of 
their country or ever bothered about what had been 
happening in the outside world. In those days, 
women were ordinarily looked upon as the minister- 
ing angels of the home, whose main duties consisted 
in ministering to the comforts of the members of 
their families. 


But the times have since been fast changing. 
English education, and the impact of the last two 
world wars on the economy of the country, as also 
the last political upheaval are some of the chief 
contributory factors that have got much to do with 
the present change in its social set-up, and in: our 
general outlook on life. The present-day economic 
crisis, by which the middle class people have been 
most hard hit, has rendered it absolutely necessary 
for many Indian women to earn their own livelihood 
or to act as the bread-winners of their families. 
Besides, at the present moment, a purely domestic 
life can hardly satisfy the modern educated women 
of India, who, imbued as they are with the spirit of 
Western civilization, are getting rather intolerant of 
the tutelage of men, and are anxious to embark upon 
a career of their own. They want to keep abreast 
of the times, and are generally awakening to the fact 
that another and a much bigger field of work is await- 
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society as well as their motherland has also got a 
claim on their time. ; E" 


TWO-FOLD DUTIES 


In the new Constitution of free India, too, the - 
men and women of the country have been accorded d 
equal rights and status—legal, social, and politieal— ^ 
the sex being no bar to any right, privilege, or 
appointment. But that seems to be no reason why 
women's duties at home, as mothers and wives, should — 
be neglected. What is expected of the educated 4 
Indian women of the day is that they should effect — 








a co-ordination between the rival claims of their | 


pation. The whole economie structure of the country 


was rudely shaken by the aftermath of the partition 


of India. All these had a very serious repercussion — 
on the entire social fabric of our country, as a result 
of which the educated and semi-educated woman of 
India, belonging to the lower and upper middle classes. 
have, of late, been compelled to take recourse to job« - 
hunting along with men, so as to save thr'- families 
from death or starvation, 'To secure employments, 
very often they have to compete with men. This — 
also necessitates the emergence of our woman-folk 
from the seclusion of their home. 'To-day they are 
no longer considered to be mere instruments of pro- 
creation or the ‘ministering angels‘ of their home - 
only. In the present struggle for existence, they 
of their 


haye to play the part e£ 
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usbands and have to be the co-sharers of their 
ur dens. So, at the present time, sheer economic 
sity also makes it impossible for a big number 
1 f women of our country to fall back upon a purely 
mestic life. 
To-day the women of India have got a very 
mportant role to play in the social and educational 
€ uction of our country. “The hand that 
3 the cradle rules the world". There is no gain- 
ay ing the truth of this adage. It is the mothers, 
tho lay the foundation of their children’s character, 
md mould it during the formative period of their 
ife, So the former should be fully alive to the 
re ag at responsibilitiy, imposed upon them. They 
id always bear in mind that a child cf today is 
citizen of tomorrow, and that it 
ot out good and worthy citizens of the future 
adia. It is therefore their bounden duty to bring 
bout the ideal home environments and the right 
tmosphere conducive to the proper dev elopment 
f their children’s body and mind. Henco the need 
f Breeding suitable education among the womenfolk 
f our country. 


ADULT & CHILD EDUCATION ` 


So adult education should go. hand in hand with 
hild education. The percentage of literacy is still 
ery low among the female population in the rural 
n as of the country. Various social education 

hemes, formulated both by the State and Central 
lovernments of our country, are already afoot, But 
ese schemes can hardly materialize unless and until 

active help and co-operation of the public at 
irge can be enlisted. The educated women of India 
lave got an uphill task to fulfil in this field, by way 
— of the illiteracy of the womenfolk of 

E eountry. Today quite a big number of educated 

an ladies of high rank have taken up social 
ay ice. Many of them really deserve to be congra- 


-- 


3 ted on what they have been able to achieve so . 


ar, against heavy odds, The untiring zeal, enthu- 
a iem, and energy of some of them are worthy of 
ommendation, and should be emulated by others. 
ut social service should never be looked upon as a 
ort of hobby by the social workers. Unless they take 
ð the work in the proper missionary spirit, they will 
‘ot be able to command the respect and confidence 
f those they intend to serve. At the present time, 
onsiderable wastage is also taking place, due to the 
ick of planning, co-ordination, and proper organiza- 
on. Our resources being only limited, wastage 
uld be reduced toa minimum. It is no use fritter- 
` away one’s time and energies on impracticable 
sh emes. The social workers should try to think out 
nd evolve the right mode of approach to the prob- 
ms that they are faced with, Weli-thought out 
‘ans must be drawn up, and a definite programine 
t work should also be chalked out. Now-a-days spo- 
lic efforts are being made to set up Mahila Sami- 
s here and there. But that only touches a fringe 
f the problem, the vast magnitude of which is really 
stouhding. A network of such organizations should 
started on well-planned lines throughout the rural 
"e: s of the country, where ignorance, illiteracy, and 
iperstition are still rampant. It will be far easier 
yr the women social workers to work in and through 
Mahila Samitis than to work all by them- 
*lves. Co-orcinated efforts should be put forth by 
se Samitis with a view to eradicating some of the 
is that are eating into the very. vitals of our 
»eiety. 


INDUSTRIAL HOMES 


Under the auspices of these women’s organiza- 
nsa sufficient number of industrial homes and work 
| es may well be opened, so as to train village 
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women in small cottage industries or some useful 
handicrafts. This will enable them to be self-support- 
ing, to some extent, or to contribute their mite to the 
family budget. In these hard days, poor and indigent 
people really find it difficult to keep their body and 
soul together, with the small pittance, sometimes 
earned by one or two male members of their family. A 
big majority of the village women of India are not in 
a position to go in for higher education, which is sure 
to put too great a strain on their slender purse. Very 
often their domestic circumstances, too, preclude the 
possibility of their taking up outside employments. 
Even the illiterate or semi-illiterate women of the 
lower middle class are loth to take up menial jobs, 
which are very naturally considered to be derogatory 
te their family prestige. Of course, at the present 
moment, appalling poverty and dire need have driven 
some women of respectable families, too, to join some 
factories, and to earn their livelihood by manual 
labour as factory hands, as otherwise starvation would 
have stared them in the face. But the very idea is 
repugnant to the bulk of the middle class people. So 
the possibilities of opening up new avenues of em- 
ployment for the poor and needy women of middie 
class families, who have only a smattering of educa- 
tion, should be explored in no time, Now-a-days the 
meagre income of a single male member of a family 
very often needs to be supplemented by the earnings 
of its womenfolk too. 


FUNDS FOR INSTITUTIONS 


It is, however, gratifying to note that attempts 


have already been made by a few women's organiza- 
tions to set up such industria] homes and work cen- 
tres for poor and destitute women in Calcutta and in 
its neighbourhood. Some of these institutions are 
turning out good work too. In this connection the 
names of some notable institutions of this type may 
be mentioned, such as Nari Seva Sangha, All-Bengal 
Women’s Union Home, Nari Siksha Samity, Mahila 
Silpa Bhawan, Brahmo Samaj Mahila Silpa Bhawan, 
the work centres run by All-India Women’s Confer- 
ence, Kamarhati Women’s Co-operative Industrial 
Home and the like. Now-a-days such institutions are 
springing up here and there in the rural areas of 
West Bengal also. But those are still few and far bet- 
ween. In the rural areas of the State the demand for 
such institutions is getting more insistent every day. 
It is a pity that some of these infant institutions are 
not functioning properly or are dying out for want of 
money as well as of proper management. The efforts 
of some of the social workers are thus being nipped 
in the bud. Sufficient funds should be forthcoming 
both from the private and public exchequer to keep 
the institutions going. Suitable subsidies from the 
State or Central Social Welfare Board will prove 
very helpful. Ample marketing facilities, too, should 
be afforded for the disposal of the finished products 
turned out by these institutions. Efforts should 
always be made to impart a rudimentary knowledge 
of the three R’s to adult women, along with voca- 
tional or industrial education, so that the country- 
wide illiteracy among the masses may thus. be 
partially removed. Occasional conferences of Mahila 
Samitis may well be called on a State basis, with 
a view to coordinating the activities of different 
organizations. Such conferences will act as a forum 
for the exchange of ideas, as also for the discussion 
of some common problems of the workers. 


MORE CIVIC SENSE 


The civic sense of villagers should be roused by 
all means and women should be trained in the art 
of home-making and house-wifery. The ignorance, 
superstition and the grinding pen of the illiterate 
masses are mainly responsible for the incidence of 
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such epidemic diseases as cholera, typhoid, small pox, the like, At the present time too, organized eftu 


HIS 


and the like, which take a heavy toll of human , are being made to revive and popularize thesé in - 
lives every year. The ignorant villagers have little rural areas of the State of West Bengal. But t 
or no idea of hygiene and sanitation. They are being pre-eminently an age of science, wher« possibi 
utterly devoid of the civic sense too. Due to the the necessary information had better be imparted 
ae x the Y tieni Sense, ed rt incal- means of the radio and the film shows. — 

eulable harm to themselves as well as to the society , chia ta. i 

in which they live, move and have it^. being, “It s Renae ofen eee 
Should be borne in upon them that the good or evil = Bes ed A where the insiStedé - dem ndi 

'of their society is indissolubly linked up with their sich am mé seams tò be ever on the MEN 

own. If necessary, the smaller interests of an indi- . But female education is still very bad vert 

vidual or individuals should be sacrificed to the villages. there Beine hardiy an Gabata o. ae 

larger interests of society. “The greatest good of — Bab oni 3 en — The, atithoritie: 

the greatest number" — as the maxim goes. That ED fat cio Hs hard put to dt to secure Anil 
even some of the so-called educated men and women nO Leachake m ES areas. "ks the number 

of our country have got very little civic sense will bdivatéd: womat da “still ween pe. in these M. 

be amply borne ott by some of their nasty habits, women teachers: ean don Be locally. 
such as spitting anywhere and everywhere, the piling cruited.. As a rile educated Woman ate To 

up of the refuse and garbage of one’s house in front live and work in a a Da where they. have tà fom 

of that of a neighbour, or on the public thoroughfare tha pengval -ametütins wee n life fe “whe — 
Pte. The ugly sight of the stains of spitting on the and M da that. th E. minos —* more d 
walls and staircases of private and public buildings, one Wa T d f zh y P ted eI dia alid 

as also, the stinking garbage-littered lanes and “ong 5 y. d ene SIM OE b iat aegis J * 
streets of congested cities cannot but be an outrage s ea d cad —7— EM ws nad wr k of edutat 
on one's sense of decency and decorum, But still induced to uBgerFlake IE Ro EN 
these are some of the very common practices resorted —— wee and less fortunate vu dde vu 

to by the so-called “educated people even. If one Where their services are moat Doogee NN 
inmate of a house contracts an infectious or a —* „to —— E ees of Karal P EE 
contagious disease, precautionary measures f: seldom prod ne hte Bees epe o» E 
adopted, so as.to check the spread of the disease in mf P sort. OF Sion — Nett aad cue M 
question among his neighbours or among the other | curricuag pos ag | had may be as EU S — 
inmates of the house. People hardly seer to realize pes OF Re ——— ile | Th ko DUM io: ba Eno 
the fact that- the adoption of such precautionary i le on a sm i pe B od How ano: De. P E 
measurés will ultimately redound to their own good. ed to FUB Ser uit h a io vw 
“So an elementary knowledge of the main prineiples of REC dps y, a empis s ne [5 illae s the —* 
hysgiene and sanitation seems to be essential for every — AGER: HOC y and d HOW. ‘ts Be launched i 
‘housewife. The housewives of both r and urban oy — ig w um "Ud 5 
“areas of the country need to be taught how to keep i T s di Yd p AO t dais M * Mo d 
their houses and surroundings quite neat and clean, Pt d her iy pe th 2 hool a —“ — 
how $o take proper care of the é«alth of their nF t ETENE sy bolded ttha village 28 
düidfen and other inmates of their housé, how to , fll the important activities. of the ViMAge, Bag 
provide a maximum of nutritious diet for them 7T ah ij — —— ram th part rm 
with a minimum of expenditure, They should also - ivg e * of Ne —— fot — 
know how to make up their budget, and how to acquainted with the, social environment oi the 4g 
! | ; i lities they are serving. Every endeavour should 


xima ^ | | | made to establish a close contact with the home 
SOCIAL EDUCATION CENTRES ^. each pupil The teachers must have a first-hé 
Mahila Samitis can render immense good to knowledge of the conditions obtaining in each hor 
society by running an adequate number of social and should make a point of visiting it. regular 
education centres for the benefit of the adult women with a view to this, Occasionally ‘Mothers Da 
of towns and villages: The members of these Samitis may also be organized, so that they. may ai 
'should therefore try to prevail.upon and induce their themselves of this opportunity of meeting the - 
ienorant sisters to help and co-operate with them. thers of their pupils and being acquainted with th 
Every endeavour should be made to arouse the civic They will thus get to know each other, and pr 
sense of the men and women of our country. by the mutual exchange of views and by the disc 
Besides, as the responsibility of running homes on sion of some of their common problems. -I 
efficient and hygienic lines rests primarily with edueated and ignorant mothers will be immens 
women, they need to be trained in the art of home- benefited by learning much from trained and £ 
-making and housewifery. The enormous importance ~ perienced teachers, with regard to the proper 1 
of this side of the work should not be lost bringing of their children. Where necessary, — 
sight of by social workers. The social education ^ latter can teach the mothers of their pupils how. 
: centres for adult women should not fail to lay special call into being an ideal home environment, which w 
-emphasis on this work. E us — help to promote the moral, physical and psycholo 
--- Bfforts should oe made by Mahila Samitis. to cal well-being of their children. A tremendous. soc 
"provide some cultural education ,or the illiterate or eamponsibity d ——— a ee: upon ae won 
-semi-illiterate adult women of the urban and -Tural aa: ens x L V1 : ge giris 3) D 8, who omid J 
-areas of the country. With this end in view, cultural ré d —— e ia je The ; e most imporvamee 
functions should be arranged from time to time. -MOR-Duhdgig activities 0 r country, 
Purely theoretical instruction. can hardly appeal to INFANT MORTALITY zu 
to whom it must needs be made 5 
To make the appeal The children of a country are its asse 
the, future well-being of a nation dependi 
upon them to a great extent, Every mot 
is one 
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By LEENA NANDI, 


T is of great interest to know 
how our sisters fought during 
the last one hundred years for 
the emancipation of this holy 
land of ours from foreign 
domination. Indian women had 
such great names amongst 
them as Rani Laikshmibai of 
Jhansi and Mataji Maha Rani 
Tapaswini who made history during the great 
national insurrection, popularly known as the Sepoy 
Mutiny. Bengal was not an idle spectator when the 
whole of India was in ferment. It is nearly a cen- 
tury ago when the Bengalee women first appeared 
in the political arena and preached the cause of 
nationalism in public. We have a : ‘erenc» to the 
‘Hindu Mela’ in mind where our sisters in those 
early days of national awakening took the platform 
and preached the cult of nationalism and pleaded 
for using the indigenous products to help grow 
national industries. The call for boycotting the 
foreign goods though less pronounced was all the 


Same there. 


The Bombay session of the All India Congress 
(1889) saw for the first time two Bengalee women 
participating in its deliberations. They are Swarna 
Kumari Devi, the great litterateur and Kadambini 
Ganguli, the first Indian lady medical graduate. 
Kamini Roy, the well-known poetess took great 
interest in the agitation of the coalfield workers of 
Bihar. Her contributions to the contemporary labour 
movément cannot be overestimated when we con- 
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sider the adverse political ——— we were in those 
days and the constant fear of personal indignities’ 
we had to suffer for political reasons. 


GREAT NATIONAL. UPSURGE 1 


Sarala Devi and Hiranmoyee Devi are two 
notables in the field of Bengali Literature and of 
national movement as well They are the worthy 
daughters of Swarna Kumari Devi. Sarala Devi’s 
serviees to the people of the Punjab have been des- 
cribed as 'unique' by the contemporary historians. 


She was an institution in herself. 


The partition of Bengal in 1905 brought in its 
wake a great national upsurge. Kumudini Mitra, her 
mother Lilabati Mitra, Nirmala Sarkar, Subala 
Acharya and Hemangini Das undertook to vitalise 
the movement by their constructive efforts. Small- 
scale cottage industries were boosted and indigenous. 
products were sold at different exhibitions. "Thus 
funds were raised to feed the movement, Literatyre 
inspiring national sentiments was produc-d by such 
eminent writers as Swarna Kumari Devi, Kamini 
Roy, Girindra Mohini Dasi, Mankuma. Basu and 
Hiranmoyee Devi. The contributions of these writers 
to the cause of Indian national freedom were grate-. 
fully acknowledged by the Maharani of Baroda in 
her presidential address at the women’s conference 
held at the Bethune College in 1906. Let us quote the | 
Maharani: "I know how the ladies of Bengal have 
helped and supported the Swadeshi Movement which 
is now spreading fast over Northern India and the 
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ub, over Gujrat and the Deccan, over Madras, 


ys re and Travancore everywhere over this conti- PROBLEMS OF MODERN WOMEN 





ELL OF TERRORISM — orae Re D. DR, eae 
- Next came the spell of terrorism. Sister Nivedita other’ cand does PP BUD HEAT PRO, UE SAN 


is Óne of the big five of the revolutionary National 


: "AAT! E l h 
uncil Bengal was her second home. Her influence aking all these into consideration, we'fnd that 


female franchise cannot be a boon to the State, so 


^ 


| the contemporary National Movement was lon i ; 

E 1 g as education is not made compulsory. This 
Ense. Women of Bengal under her leadership remains an uphil task for the Government to do 

‘arply reacted to the arrest of Bhupendra Nath, the even in this eleventh year of our independence. 00$ 


unger brother of Swami Vivekananda. They felici- In the Secondary’ 
ces : schools of America, students 
ted Bhubaneswari Debi, the mother of Bhupendra have to undergo a training in grooming ié., training 


t 1 and sent a clarion call to the women of Bengal in personal appearance, dress, behaviour etc. Provi- 
r giving all-out support to the cause of nationalism. sion should be made for our girls to undergo this 
band of young workers inspired by the blood and training. This training aims at the development of 
n diplomacy of the West decided to take up arms occupational skill as well as the development of social 
d they were branded as terrorists. They captured and moral behaviour and attitudes. That many. of 
' imagination of young Bengal and Leela Nag,- our girls now-a-days are imitating film actresSes in 
nuka Sen, Pritilata Wadedar, Santi Das and others their appearance, dress and behaviour, cannot be 
dged themselves to-the cause of freedom of their denied. It is not desirable in our poor country with 
therland through violent means, They were no a tradition of plain living and high thinking. And 
levers in non-violence and it became evident when these things do not suit our way of living and custom. 
tilata Wadedar was found involved in the Chitta- Moreover, these lead to the lack of morality and a 
ng armoury Ppa ee None the less, they were — sense of propriety, 

at patriots judged by all conceivable standards. | 
e valuable ashe Services rendered by the PHYSICAL CULTURE , Se 
mngalee: women have been extolled by Lady Mac- Our women, now-a-days, have to go alone in 
nald, the wife of the then Prime Minister of many undesirable places even at night. But they 
ngland. They visited India in 1909. To quote Lady do not have the training or physical strength to pro- 
acdonald: “Secondly, one feels there is a tremen- tect themselves from anti-social elements. This is a 
us movement going on amongst the women. We VIAE prüblem;for “Us: to solve. Our endeavour shoule 
'é fond of labelling the Indian aspirations as sedi- > be directed towards doing away with this deficiency 


)n, when if they were amongst ourselves we should through the provision of physical culture: tn. ginis 
UI them ‘patriotism. This movement seems to be schools and colleges. | — re | 
jreading as much amongst the women’ as amongst _. But we should always bear in mind that our home 


e me " (The Modern Review, August, 1910). `` is the hub of the society, So, We must ME home⸗ 

=" Sarojini Naidu, t name in Indian politics making education in which nutrition, home-nursing. 
Pied tke eec ieai in 1915: That wad her child care, clothing, family relations etc. should be x 
st participation in active politics. Her subsequent learnt with proper care as they do in the schools of 

reer and her great sacrifices are too well known foreign countries. » ! ideal i 

be retold. Her robust optimism and volcanic elocu- .. Last, but not the least, we should have an ideal in 

m earned her the rightful place in Indian politics life which must be consistent with the acvepted ideal 

— * A : of the nation, We should direct all our incentives 


> ei d. During the non-co-operation | | 
oven — Dehi the write ‘of Doke hadhi and efforts to achieve it as best as we can. Whatever 
T sisters Urmila and 'Suniti joined the band of the national ideal may be, and whatever the means 
S18 workers and courted arrest. That was ^n adopted, it must ultimately lead to happiness, peace 
^. Oth February, 1922. The civil disobedience move- and well-being not only to ourselves but to the society 
AE 5 lu . JA 2i = at large. 

E E Erow n ee ie icta P ied In conclusion, I would sound a note of warning 
Coder ds anie ie ! die i iba ^, erg to the members of the opposite sex. There are 
E. UG tiam dare f said” dn the thoughtless people who would keep the womenfolk 
ee . away from the thought-current of the modern world 
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temporary history of national movement, by providing a different type of education for our , 
"mar BBO women. We should remember that we are of the ie 
NE. LETTER DAY modern world and have to face modern problems, 

— The rebels fought and won. The odds were consequently, no nation can make progress if a haif 
avy. Untold sufferings were let loose on them and of its members pull one way and the other half the 

sir dear ones. Their husbands were insulted and other way. Both, therefore, should be mentally 

ten, their children were denied even the minimum equipped to understand the modern problems of the- 
eature comfort, their relations were exercised and nation and mentally co-operate for their solution. If 
ley were subjected to many indignities. The occa- the progressive outlook which independence has : 
ónal employment of third degree methods was brought, continues for a few decades more, Indian FK 
thless and any civilised Government worth the women may hope to constitute a befitting complement 

ne should have refrained from such ^arbaric acts. to a modern nation yielding palm to none. ROM 
mall and medium scale Jalianwallabaghs were not —- | 
frequent. The hounds of imperialism were let (Continued from previous col.) |: = — 
ose. Yet they fought and many of them did not August 15, 1947 the red letter day was heralded by 
ře to see what they were exactly fighting for. Their a flood of tears rolling down the cheeks of millions 

ypes were irrepressible and they dreamt of a utopia of women who wept for the seemingly lost cause 
here all their aspirations stood eternally fulfilled. and encouraged their dear ones to a determined 
uring their lifetime thev, like Browning's Gram- struggle for attaining the goal. Their example before 
arian, aimed at-the ‘million’ but their ‘unit’ was us shines like the morning sun and jr ^res us toa — 
t missed in the- long run, Independence came path of righteousness and final sacrifice. We should. * 
thed in the blood of many of my esteemed sisters not forget them and their sacrifices so that we may 
ho fought and fell in the thick of the battle. live up to the noble traditions «at up by those valiant 
EN uA oon n (Continued on next col.) daughters of undivided Bengal. — — 
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By BIJOYA BHATTACHARJEE, MA. 


VEN a superficial studv of human 
history shows that in ancient 
times at a particular stage of 
social evolution the women were 
denied freedom. In Oriental civi- 
lizations like the civilization of 
Egypt or that of Babylonia or 
Assyria the women had no staíus 
at all. Even in Athens where in 
the ancient age direct €2mocracy and humanist cul- 
ture flourished a wife “always remained more or less 
a pi3oner" (Early European History by Webster). 
Without permission of the elders she could not go 
out She had to live the life of coniinement in a 
particular quarter of the house which was specially 
meant for the"women. In Rome the wife had no 
legal rights. The husband could “sell her into 
Slavery or divorce her at will" (Webster). It was 
the Roman philosopher Cato who said, "If the world 
were only free from women, men would not be with- 
out the converse of the gods." In India aithough the 
- position of women in the early Vedic period was indeed 
high still in the later Vedic period the deterioration 
of her status went so far that she was ciassed witn 
dice and wine, as one of the three chief evils. (Mait- 
rayani Samhita, {II 6. 3.). Dr. R, C. Mazumdar in 
his Ancient Indian History and Civilization 
remarks, “Strangest of all, women who once even 
composed Vedic hymns were not allowed to study the 
Vedas and perform sacrificial rites.” Without multi- 
plying instances it can safely be asserted that the 
degeneration of the status of women at a particular 
stage of social evolution is a general feature of the 
history of mankind in general. This degeneration 
continued for a long time. Even Rousseau, the har- 
binger of democracy in the West, thought that 
women have no role to play outside the home and 
therefore although Emile was given a very wide 
education Sophie was given instruction only in wife- 
hood and motherhood. 


SOCIAL REFORMS 


* The liberation of women from this social degene- 
ration is a feature of modern history. In Europe— 
rather in Western Europe—the growth of the ideals 
of humanism and individualism and the rise of the 
spirit of human dignity and equality ultimately gave 





birth to a movement for female emancipation i 
which many persons, philosophers and poets, ration 
alists and romanticists, played important roles. Ther 
is no doubt that the economic anges consequer 
upon the Industrial Revolution facilitated this move 
ment. As India was brought under the British con 
trol, India, particularly Bengal, at the initial stag 
felt the impact of all movements that were going o 
in England and Europe including the mover»ent fo 
female emancipation. Bengal's contact with Weste è 
history, literature and social philosqohies gave ris 
to a galaxy of luminaries in the country wl. tried t4 
introduce progressive social reforms in the stagnam 
society of ours. In this respect the names of persor 
like Raja Rammohun Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen an 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar are written in letters © 
gold. They tried to bring about an all-round ameli 
oration in the condition of the women of our coun 











polygamy, Kulinism and child marriage and advo 
cated female education, widow remarriage and othe 
necessary reforms. As a result, a number of educa 
ted women in our country gradually came out of th 
purdah and began to take interest in social and p ol] 
tical affairs. It is, however, worth mentioning her 
that the new economy set up in India by the British 
the political parties and movements and nationa 
literature contributed much towards bringing abot 
the emancipation of our women from the fetters ° 
the past. It is however true that some advocates o 
female emancipation in our country like Swe 
Vivekananda and Dayananda Saraswati of the Ary 
Samaj were inspired by the Vedic ideal and not direct 
ly and primarily by the Western influence. But th 
opponents of female emancipation like Raja Race ne 
Kanta Dev also'drew their inspiration from India 
past. In fact, the female emancipation movemen 
was inspired by the humanist culture of entire man 
kind and not simply by Eastern or Western influence 


RAPID STRIDES 


The movement for female emancipation in hi 
country had made rapid strides after the achievemen 
of national independence. The Constitution ha 
given us equal rights with men including the righ 
of franchise to win which our sisters in the Europea 
countries had to wage long struggles. Legislation ha 
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given us a share in the father's property, has made 
‘polygamy punishable and divorce permissible under 
‘certain—though not easy—conditions  Lloday in our 
‘country we find numerous girls in schools. colleges 
‘and universities; they are in various oflices, legisla- 
tures, cabinets and even in the UNO. The movement 
has made considerable progress. 

— [t would be a fata) mistake to fee! complacency 
at the progress made by the women of our country. 
"The movement is to be extended, deepened and 
-should be given a new orientation. 

—— First, the vast majority of women stil] remains 
uneducated, steeped in superstition and wedded to 
tl old orthodox way of life. A simple glance at the 
‘village women will convince us that emancipation 
‘movement has affected only the fringe of our women- 
Secondly, there is no reason to believe that 
‘Opposition to female emancipation is dead. In the 
‘Report of the Secondary Education Commission— 
briefly known as Mudaliar Commission—it is 
Said that in our country on the question of 
women's education "one view is that the only proper 
piece for a woman is the home and that the educa- 
tion of girls will, therefore have to be considerably 
different ‘rom that of boys. Such persons may admit 
with reluctance that in these hard times, some 
‘women have to earn their living, but in their heart 
of. hearts, they deplore this ‘act and consider that 
training fer any profession should be regarded as of 
minor importance in comparison to the training for 
home-keeping." This is quoted simply because this 
‘opinion is stil very strong in our country and 1s 
shared by highly educated persons. If the view that 
“the only proper place for a woman is the home” 
(here ‘home’ in fact stands mainly for kitchen) is 
admitted, female emancipation movement is defeated. 
‘To-day opposition to female emancipation has taken 
new forms. The purdah system is of conrse no longer 
advocated, but many are loud in criticisino the dress 
put on by some modern and educated women. For man 
dress and style are matters of individual taste but 
_the same concession is not given to the women. 


‘st IPERFICIAL PROGRESS 


_ Thirdly, much of the progress attained by the 
women of our country is superficial. Legislation and 
Constitution alone cannot make anyone free. We have 
got the right of franchise but how many of us think 
of it seriously? Our legislations about women seem 
to be more progressive than the outlook and attitude 
of even the educated women of our country. To make 
the spirit of the legislation real and effective it is 
necessary to bring about progressive change in the 
outlook of our women. But unfortunately there is no 
movement among the women to bring this about. 

. Fourthly, in many cases the education of women 
is not reflected in their way of life. I have seen 
graduate mothers beating their children exactly like 
uneducated and illiterate mothers, I have seen highly 
educated women (in the sense of holding the degre^ 
who scarcely read even newspapers, If they read any- 
thing at all, they go through cinema jourmals only. 
My experience is that the educated bovs keep much 
more information about the world than the girls 
with the same education, No doubt there are excep- 
tions but, alas, only too few. 


EVIL OF DOWRY 
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..  Fifthly, even to-day the parents prefer sons to 
daughters. For her food, dress, health, education and 
above all, for her dowrv the parents are to spend 
huge amount of money for a daughter. And at last 
the daughter will go to her father-in-law’s house and 
P-- narents can expect nothing from her. But the son 
wul feed and look after the parents in their old age 
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and also bring a pretty daughter-in-law perhaps with 
a heavy dowry. If the daughters are given a share 
in father’s property why should they 1 take the 
responsibility of helping their parents also in their old 
age and distress? This will require a change in ^ur 
social customs and conventions, which is likely to be 
opposed by interested parties The ?-"^^*er wil] con- 
tinue to remain unwelcome so long as t} parents 
are to give a huge dowry to her. The remedy lies in 
revolutionising our  marrisee 
pattern of the Western system. The ?owry stigma 
will be solved only when boys and girls ^. allowec to 
select their own partners in life. This reonires free 
mixing which is still a taboo in our societv. Free 
mixing will be possible only when we take a sober 
and rational attitude towards the sex problem instead 
of making it a mysterious and tantalising object. To 
make this possible what i« necessarv --- education. 
As a matter of fact, scientific education in sexology 
is a part of the female emancipation movement. But 
this side of the movement has made very little pro- 
gress in our society. 
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EDUCATED WOMEN'S ROL 


(Continued From Page 151) 

the first and foremost duties that she owes to the 
State as a good citizen. It is healthy mothers only 
that can produce healthy offspring. So the health of 


mothers should be a matter of supreme concern with 
those who are at the helm of affairs in each State. 





institution on tae . 


Every expectant mother needs a good deal of pre- 


natal care. After the birth of a baby, too, the health 


of the mother should be properly looked after. The / 


ignorance and superstition of illiterate women are 
responsible to a great extent, for the high percentage 
of infant mortality in our country. So the need of 
setting up an adequate number of maternity and 
child welfare centres throughout the country cannot 
be stressed too highly. A sufficient number of train- 
ed women workers, nurses and lady health visitors 
should go round the houses of a village for the pur- 
pose of examining the health of the expectant mo- 
thers regularly and giving them necessary instruc- 
tions as to how to take proper care of their own 
health before and after the birth of a baby. Ignorant 
mothers hardly know how to look ^fter their babies, 
what common disease they are generally susceptible 


to, what the symptoms of those are, and what pre-' 


ventive and remedial measures are to be adopted for 
the same. Even todav there is a dearth of qualified 
lady doctors, trained nurses, and midwives in the 
rural areas of the country. In this field too, the 
— women of India have got ample scope for 
work, 


In this short article it is hardly possible to 
discuss exhaustivelv. as to how the educated women 
of India can help men in building up a better and 
healthier country. An attempt has only been made 
to focus the attention of the educated public on some 
of the most pressing social problems of India, to the 
solution of which the educated women of the day can 
contribute their share. J 
reiterate that in social service it is the sincerity of 
purpose that counts more than anything else. So a 
social worker has got to be one of those, whose lot 
she wants to ameliorate. All our schemes of social 
uplift are foredoomed to failure, if the proper mis- 
sionary spirit on the part of the workers is lacking. 
Our dream of building up a new and better India can 
hardly be realized. until and unless the condition 
its innumerable villages, neglected so far, is improv- 
ed on proper lines. à 
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Perhaps it is needless to 


décade and a year have passed 
since India attained freedom from 
foreign rule, but discontent, want, 
agitations continue. And yet a 
neutral observer will not say that 
this is due to the want of good will 
of our senior statesmen who are at 
the helm of affairs. Where then 
lies the failure? The failure lies 
in confusions, in the desire to maintain the status quo 
and yet speak in terms of radical change,—in the 
refusal to change the machinery and the ways of 
administration not meant to quickly bring about 
hanges,—in the desire to talk in one way and act in 
another, to legislate for reforms büt not to meet their 
consequences, to plan without reference to what is 
required for their implementation. In what follows 
an attempt has been made to examine where lie the 
confusions and their consequences, 


‘THE POLITICAL ARENA 


Our political malaise is really a malaise of mal- 
adjustments and confusions, of subconscious greeds, 
and futile excitements, Our political confusions are 
reflected in our Constitution, in our administration, 
our planning. Our. subconscious greeds lead to divi- 
sions and feuds that can Only end in disruption, if 
not anarchy. Our political emotions appear as a sub- 
merged rumbling discontent or are exhausted in futiie 
excitement*and abuse. Those deeper urges which can 
be awakened by a sincere one-pointed idealism based 
on well-ordered thought and higher emo:ion are en- 
tirely ?' ent from the political sphere. Whilst our Con- 
stitution oscillates between a centralised constitutional 
monarchy, in which the elected President replaces the 
hereditary monarch, and a federal form of Repub- 
lican Government we have started ta king of socialism 
and a socialistic pattern of society which diverges en- 
tirely from the democratic set-up of the Indian Con- 
stitution. Whilst in the British Parliamentary system 

hich India has adopted, the Opposition has a con- 
‘Structive part to play and is an essential element in 
shaping national policies, the Opposition in the Indian 
legislatures due to their exclusion trom the inner 
councils of the governing majority are reduced to an 
irresponsible and frustrated body of men trailing be- 
hind them a gaseous discontent which is saved from 
ignition due to exhaustion in Stray acts of political 
indiscipline (law-breaking), endless processions and 
‘unthinking slogan-shouting. Again, it is becoming 
difficult to shield from the common eye the fact that 
the majority of men and women in the ruling party 
are as frustrated and futile as the men and women 
of the opposing minority, A single man or a smail 
group rules both in the Centre and the States. These 
repressions are bound to lead to unreconciled contra- 
dictions and maladjustments in the body politic which 
may lead to a political frenzy and even civil war, as 
Soon as the pressure at the top either gives way or is 
removed, and foreign nations will not be wanting to 
Ash in these troubled waters. It is essential, therefore, 
that these political confusions be cleared and India 
take a stand on the Gandhian or any c*her idev- 
logy which is in tune with India's spirit as well as- 
modern times and then radically amend its Constitu- 
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INDIA AFTER FREEDOM 


By LOTIKA GHOSE B.Litt (Oxon) Dip-in-Ed (Oxon) 


senior statesmen, their lack of clear thinking and rea- . 


, 





tion, its parliamentary forms and usages, its adminis- - 
trative machinery; its civil and crimina] code, and | 


channelise and direct the national energies, urges, 






not of frustration but fulfilment. "3 


THE ECONOMIC FIELD * 

Our political confusions are reflected with more = 
acute and dangerous repercussions in the economic — 
field. Our flirtation with both capitaiism and socia- * 
lism creates uncertainty and difficulty in planning for — 
existing industries in the private sector. With the 3 
sword of Damocles hanging over their heads mdus- - 
trialists cannot be blamed if they are unwiling to bi 
curtail present ‘gains for the sake of future develop- . 
ments. Slow and steady expansion by indus- 4 
trialists will be replaced by quick unsound ex- 
pansion into industrial magnatehood, through mani- 
pulations of the stock exchange. The direct and ji- "e 
direct taxations on industrialists also are likely to : 
kill initiative of honest industrialists. On the other — 
hand, the social benefits promised through the . 
adoption of Socialism as an ideal by the ruling party - 
demands the socialisation of industry and sharing the | 
resources of the country by the people as a whole. — 
Again there is no clear thinking in the matter of the _ 
importance to be laid on agriculture and cottage 
industries on the one hand and the rapidity witn 
which the country is to be industrialised. Our race - 
to catch up with the rich and highly industrialised 
nations of the West without reference to our resources, 
our inexperience, our backwardness in scientific and. 
technical education and our lethargy have created an - 
imbalance due to which the suffering of the commou 
man for whom these benefits are supposed to be plan- 
ned has become intolerable. Though right-thinking 
men and women do not doubt the good intentions of . 
leaders like Pandit Nehru and a good number of the. 
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listic planning has created a situation of spiralling — 
prices without compensatory rise in income levels _ 
or provision of employment whieh has put an impos- 
sible tax on their faith on, and patience with the 
present leadership. The complex industrial pattern |. 
of the West was not built in a day nor with the re- _ 
sources of a single country, for most of these countries — 
not only exploited countries conquered by them but — 
went through a phase of exploitation of the masses — 
of their own country which is unthinkable today. If . 
Russia attained a phenomenal growth in technicai, 
industrial and scientific development in a few decades 
what other countries took more than two centuries 
to attain it has done so through a ruthlessness and — 
absolutism which India is not prepared to imitate. 
One also wonders whether `I the monetary indeb-  . 
tedness which the Indian people are being subjected  - 
to will pay in the end, in the face of the fast changes d 
which applied science is bringing about, so that — 
machineries and armaments take not' a twelve-month — 
to become back-dated. The perfection of the machine  — 
wil more and more take the bread out of the mouth  — 
of workers, so that the problem of exiployment will —— 
require ever new solution. In the face of a" thie oma  — 
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‘wonders would it not have been better for India in 
‘these first years of freedom to have spent all its 
energy on resuscitating its land, intensifying its agri- 
cultural production, digging canals, building roads, 
thsough the manual labour of its teeming millions, 
‘concentrating on small scale and cottage industries, 
enlarging but keeping the pattern of its hutments, 
keeping the simplicity of life of its peoole, their sim- 
ple faith and moral virtues, their creative pleasure in 
ir own folk dance, song and drama, bringing pros- 
ty through co-operative ownership and endeavour 
| production and marketing—in fact building the 
India of Mahatma's dream, Science and technical 
knowledge should be harnessed not to break the sim- 
ple pattern of India’s life but to perfect it, making 
each small self-sufficient unit prosperous and beauti- 
ful, harnessing the machine to work for men and not 
making men work for the machine. The emphasis 
should be laid on work and food which brings health 
and comfort and not on wealth which brings luxury 
and artificiality. In our economic policy we have laid 
the emphasis on wrong things. 


‘THE SOCIAL PATTERN 


= [f there has been confused thinking in the poli- 


teal and economic field there has been little or no 
thinking about the social pattern we desire to set up. 
What reforms have been made into laws are to a large 
E negative, in the sense that they will help in 
breaking the existing social pattern. The caste sys- 
tem and joint family which formed the stable basis 
of Hindu life are fast breaking down. The village 
communities and townships which were their phy- 
sical habitat are also changing their form and shape. 
The social disciplines imposed by both have gone. 
"The individual family, the marriage tie is all that 
remains to give some sort of security to the individual 
and form some sort of foundation for the social pat- 
tern. Marriage has lost its sacrosanct character sub- 
ject to being snapped at any moment when sexual 
fidelity (a most unstable factor in man's present stage 
of vital development) becomes errant. Luckily for the 
masses of India, the old setting has changed but little, 
and even in the case of the progressive few, old social 

ssures remain and it may be hoped that some sort 
Xf stable social pattern will be evolved in which the 
State or community will take care of the individual 
at every stage, giving the child the care and educa- 
tion which is at present given to it by its parents, 
the adult employment and care when ill or disabled, 
the old the support which their children give them 
now. It is necessary that as a community we shou!d 
be conscious of the changing social pattern which we 
are creating and for the State to realise the ultimate 
significance of its law-making. Though conservative 
influences wil work for some time to come to main- 
tain the old status quo, with the fast-disappearing 
moral and religious foundations of life, which our 
Secular education is bound to bring about. with the 
emancipation of woman, her economic freedom, dis- 
rupted marriages will be the order of the day. In the 
new world of which India must be a part, there can 
be no place for feudalistic social patterns like the 
joint family system, nor the monopolistic pattern of 
the present-day family unit with its imposed chastity 
for both husband and wife. As our industries, our 
farms, our trade and commerce take more 
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and. more the co-operative and communal pat- 


tern, our social institutions will have to fall into line 
with them. Women like men will serve not only their 
family but -he community and learn to think on com- 
munity lines, the creche, the nursery, the primary, 
the secondary schools taking care of children. ln 
suth a society marriaees are bound to be free part- 
uerships based on common interests and congenial 
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temperaments, in which sex will not play a primary 
part. Our progressive women should understand that 
they cannot have the cake and eat it too. Either 
marriages must be social institutions where the per- 
sonal factors must be minimised in which it will have 
either socially or religiously a sacrosanct character, 
the two terms in the word Dharma being interchange- 


able, or entirely lose its unbreakable nature, being a ° 


free association (not monopoly) in which marriages 
are easily dissoluble, the State taking the responsibi- 
lities > `ch the individuals formerly took with regard 
to children and dependents. Having taken the deci- 
sion, successfully enforced on the nation, to give the 
individual the right to break the marriage tie, to 
give woman property rights, equality in work and edu- 
cation, they should not stop but create the new pattern 
of society, in which broken marriages and broken 
homes will not cause dislocation and destitution for 
children and aged parents and dependents, who found 
security in the unbreakable homes of their parents 
or grown-up children, in which newer ~nd saner moral 
values will rule adjusted to modern psychology and 
the new social pattern. Working women, even when 
they are poor, should have some institution like the 
creche, scientifically organised, where.they can with- 
out anxiety leave their children, residential schools or 
non-residential schools where the children can remain 
the whole day to study and play and have nourishing 
diet. Above all, the State should be responsible for 
providing work for every adult or teenager leaving 
school and not going up for higher education. Our 
progressive women and the statesmen support 
them should take a full view of the total reactions 
and the new needs and be courageous enough to go 
forward in a total and not piecemeal way. Without a 
clear view of the future society they want to build 
up. negative social reforms do more harm than 
good. 


The same confusions added to a total want o! 


sense of reality actuate our educational set-up and 
reforms. All our thinking seems incapable of taking 
anything but an academic turn. We think of our 
children in terms of the children of highiy materially 
and scientifically advanced countries in which all 
parents are educated. No doubt gifted children and 
children showing a high intelligence quotient may be 
carefully trained in residential institutions of a high- 
er type, but we must realise that our average must 
be of a far lower grade than the average of Western 
countries where the whole environment helps the child 
to attain the higher standard. The schon] and books 
are not the only educating factors in a chil s life. As 
such Mahatma Gandhi's basic education with its stress 
on simplicity, character training, hard obysical work 
which still exists in the Bolorampur and other Gandhi- 
an centres would certainly lay the proper f.undation 


for the education of our children, the children of the 


ninety per cent of the masses for which Government 
should eater. Some correctives to this system might 
be introduced by introduction of the fine arts, but 
these should not be artificially grafted but be a na- 
tural growth. The most important factor is the men 
and women in charge of these institutions. One has 
only to visit Baigachi and Bolorampur to see the dif- 
ference. The former is an artificial t plant, the 
other has taken firm root in the soil. The most impor- 
tant factor in the training of the basic school teacher 
is the careful creation of the outlook, the tempera- 
ment, the psychology of the teacher. Unfortunately, 
the outputs of our present-day secondary schools are 
totally unfit to be trained as teachers of basic schools. 
Only the output of institutions such as the higher 
basic school at Bolorampur and similar institutions 
are relly fitted for such nosts. Personallv, I think 
that the contemplated changes in our secondary school 
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. Are desirable in so far as they come from a realisation 
that all children are not fit for a purely academic 
education. But in a poor country like India, 
detaining children for several years in secondary 
schools instead of letting them go on to take more 
practical training in industrial, agricultural and other 
types of schools which give some academig education 
e addition, according to the need of the particular 
: type of school and a more all round education, is un- 
realistic and uneconomical, Somehow our educationists 
cannot think except in terms of the educational needs 
and set-up of the  middle-classes. The immediate 
need is to diversify the types of schools so that off- 
takes at various levels after the primary stage can be 
channelised into them, leaving only those really 
fitted for academic education to finish up at the 
higher secondary stage. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


As far as University education is concerned cer- 
tain fallacies must be removed from our minds. In 
the first place in every country University education 
is a privilege restricted to those who are intellectually 
. fit for it and who have properly used their oppor- 
tunities at the secondary stage. In a poor country 
like India which has not yet been able to introduce 
universal free primary education for want of funds ii 
is not obligatory on Government to spend large sums 
of money for providing college education for the large 


number of high school students who scrape througiü cies 


hu 


their examinations somehow. If the present process " ` 


- A e. 


‘of cheapening University education góes on we might 


as well bid good-bye to all high standards of scholarly ~~ 
attainments. The gates of our Universities should he 


jealously guarded so that high standards can pe 


maintained. The dearth of qualified teachers in the ` 


colleges is due to an artificial inflation of student popu- 
lation in our colleges leading to a multiplication ` of 
colleges or undesirable increase in the size of existing 
cólleges. The money that should be spent for housing 
and improving libraries, giving further training and 
wider outlook to University teachers by sending them 
if necessary to foreign countries, making laboratories 
more efficient to impart a higher standard of scientific 


t 


education, is now being spent on brick and mortar | 


for housing an ever larger proportion of college stu- 
dents and recruiting and maíntaining teachers who 
are below standard to teach them. If we lower the 
sfandard of University education and research the 
whole standard of education will go down. The pro- 


ducts of our Universities should not crowd the offices 


as clerks, but should man the learned professions. the 
higher ranks of the Civil Services, of the teaching 
profession, be the executive of Commerce and Indus- 


try, be our legislators, lawyers, doctors ete. By lower- - 


qme the standard of our Universities, the whole think- 
g and guiding machinery of the country will be 


lowered. The process of lowering is already apparent ~ 


in lack of efficiency and lack of initiative and respon- 


sibility. . . 
THE BACKGROUND 
The word Dharma has been both loosely under- 
stood and translated. The stability of Hindu society 
was due to its being based on Dharma, that unifying 
force in life which is an antidote to disruption. With 
| impact of Western civilisation and science this 


stable basis of Indian life has been disturbed. It is 
- not a question of old institutions being replaced by 
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new, of customs and manners changing, but. the. 
Integrating of basic values. There was much that. E 
was tamasic, inert, in Indian life, much that was dark ~ 
and unlit, but there was not that instability, the rest- 
lessness, the living from moment to moment without. 
a unifying motive except what is outwardly supplied ^ 
by one's occupation, the agnosticism, the .scepticism, -~ 
the egoism which characterise the life of the West. .. 
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We are used to the term materialistic applied for the - * 
West and idealistic or spiritual used for India, But ` 
these terms have been used with so little relation to > | 
reality that they have become useless. The westerner ` J 
coming to India is shocked at the low. standards 0t. 
Indian living conditions. But he does not realise or — 


acknowledge that these standards are due to- cen= 7" 


turies of internal and externa] exploitation which has © E 
impoverished the Indiam masses. It is hoped that. . 
these standards will be raised and replaced by higher E 
and more healthy standards, but what is alarming is _ 
the encroachment of the superficiality, the cleapress, 
the vulgarity of Western life, reflected in- Western EC 
films, much of modern western literature, above all. 
in Western values of life. We may add to this. an: 
over-mastering egoism which is- pervading. every nii 
sphere of our life, which according to Indian values ...- 
is the rakshasha vritti, always unsatisfied, crying: ior = 
more and more, power, wealth, the bodies of women. — — 
Tt has- sometimes been pointed out that both the 1. 
Vedic hymns and «Chandi contain prayers for the ~~ 
material things in life; Hinduism «unlike Buddhism ..54 
has not looked away.from life. It is not a monastic +17 
religion.: Apart. from the fact that the. Vedic hymns s: 
and Chandi-have an esoteric significance far removed +; 
from the outward meaning, the Hindu view of life, ~~ 
has not rejected life and action but have desired to . .- 
transform both through sacrifice and surrender. lt.: 
has not denied that riches, prosperity and enjoyment «~~ 
are desirable things but they become undesirable when - = 
selfishly and egoistically enjoyed or when they debar--- = 
progress towards perfection. It is not claimed that --- 


tion, the patience, the ability to suffer are almost uni- > ~ 
versal in the Hindu temperament unspoilt by Western condi 
influence, Indians have: not taken as their ideal or. < 
followed men who have attained a material goal bus .-* 
saints and.sages and teachers of spiritual truths. It <. 
was “the half-naked Fakir of India" with his creed s ^: - g- 
Ahimsa.and weapon of.Satyagraha who could rouse ~~ 
the dormant masses of India where high intellects . 
had failed. The promised land was “Ram-rajya” D 
where prosperity and goodness would reign, not -an ~~ 
empty and futile democracy and socialism. which had. -~ 
no meaning for them and which has only meant hun- «>; 
gry stomachs, unemployment and rising prices, -We + -< 
may earn foreign approbation by our advocacy. of * 
Pancha-Shila, but. a godless constitution, a godless = 
education, political techniques and social reforms . 
borrowed from the West and imposed from above, will . 
sap those values, that strength of character and spiri- p 
tual maturity which India has attainc? and retained © 
through eenturies. Should a complete evaluation be . = 
taken, freedom for us has had a negative rather.than | | 
a positive value. Freedom from foreign rule and -. 
foreign exploitation has been gained, but it has nov -< 
given prosperity to the masses, established the rule =- 
of goodness which was promised or removed the slavery — 
of foreign modes of thinking, leaving us free to pursues ~~ 
our own dharma and live in our own: Way. .< © | 
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9ndian Ships- 


an investment in 
India’s Prosperity 


be Fleet 


INDIAN TRADER INDIAN MERCHANT 
INDIAN PIONEER INDIAN RELIANCE 
| INDIAN SHIPPER — ^ INDIAN RENOWN 
I - INDIAN EXPORTER INDIAN RESOURCE 
INDIAN ENDEAVOUR INDIAN RESOLVE 
INDIAN COMMERCE INDIAN SPLENDOUR 
INDIAN NAVIGATOR INDIAN SECURITY 
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Shipping is of vital importance to the 
economic life of a nation. Overseas 
trade and commerce can only thrive and 
expand on an adequate merchant navy. 
National Shipping earns and saves 
foreign exchange for the country. This 
invisible export plays a great part in 
promoting national prosperity besides 
securing the life line through transport 


of essential supplies and requirements. 





The splendid merchant fleet of INDIA 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., is regularly, 
speedily and efficiently carrying cargo 
to many important ports of the world. 
The Company’s mighty freighters and 
efficient shore organisations are main- 
taining a very high standard of service 
and advancing our stature as one of the 
seafaring nations of the world. 


Regular Cargo Service between INDIA—U. K.—CONTINENT 
including Eastern Mediterranean & Black Sea Ports. 


e Also indian Coastal Service 


INDIA STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


“INDIA STEAMSHIP HOUSE", 21, 
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WHY PHILOSOPHY? ` 


- By DR. ROMA CHAUDHURI, 





| 


, 


M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon), F.A.S. Principal, Lady 8rabourne College, Calcutta. 1 


HE fundamenta] desire of life, 
Psychology tells us, is a Desire for 
Pleasure, — for self-preservation, 
self-expansion, self - glorification. 
In this respect, we are told, Man 
and Animal are one and the same; 
and that is why, all the resources 
of “rational animals," ai] the fruits 
= of their rationality, are being in- 
creasingly employed for satisfying the cravings of the 
animal side of their nature and increasing their Crea- 
ture Comfort. In this way, all the numerous modern 
Arts and Crafts, all the breath-taking scientific dis- 
coveries have one end in view: Physical Well-being, 
Material Prosperity. 





But has not the time come as yet to ask: "Quo 
Vadis" — whither goest thou, O blind and blundering 
Man? If science were the panacea for all evils and 
forerunners of El Dorado on earth, then, surely, this 
Twentieth Century of “Atom Bombs," “Sputniks” and 
what not would have made for twenty thotisand 
degrees of more pleasure and more security than pre- 
valent tn those turbulent days, heralding the holy 
advent of the Prince of Peace. But days have come 
and days have gone, the Key to the Garden of Eden 
is still being searched, generation after generation, 
with futile energy and unquenchable thirst. 


IT STEPS iN AS IT MUST 


Here steps in Philosophy—the eternally ignored 
yet eternally loved “branch” of humah study. But 
is it really a “branch”, or rather the “trunk” from 
which hang all other “branches” of study, like 
Science and Art and Religion? For, the “root” is the 
same — the same fundamental desire for Pleasure — 
for self-preservation, self-expansion, self-glorification. 
Still, what Philosophy can achieve, others cannot, 


for the simple reason that it is Philosophy alone, 
amongst all the rest, that is able to understand the 
real meaning of the fundamental, inner Drive that 
is urging mankind to a never-ceasing quest for Plea- 
sure and Perfection, as mentioned above. In fact, what 
does "Pleasure" mean? It, means that which “pleases” 
the individual, and really speaking, the individual is 
not pleased until and unless his total personality is 
pleased — his real self is preserved, inner Life ex- 
panded, ultimate dignity glorified. This kind of Plea- 
sure, this kind of self-preservation, self-expansion, 
self-glorification, alone is the Eternal Goal of Man— 
mere physical pleasure, mere preservation of animal 


existence, expansion of material needs and glorification . 


of earthly gains have ever failed, as we all know to 


^ 
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our bitter cost, to bring lasting pleasure and perfec- 
tion, peace and progress to mankind, throughout the 
ages. | 


THE SUBLIME CONCEPT 


That is why, Philosophy has propounded the 
sublime theory of Spiritual Pleasure, Spiritual Preser- 
vation, Expansion and Glorifieation. In Indian Phi- 
losophy, accordingly, we have the supreme concept ol 
“Ananda,” of Bliss, as a conglomeration of all the 
above essential factors of human striving and human 
achievement, viz: “Sadhana and Moksha.” What does 
“Ananda or Bliss” imply? It implies “Jnana” or Full 
Knowledge on the cognitive side, and “Sakti” or Full 
Power on the conative side, together with the inner 
core of “Prema” or Full Love on the side of feeling, 
This Knowledge is not discursive thinking, but a Uni- 
versal Vision of Truth; this “Power” is not selfish 
hankering, but a magnanimous self-dedication to the 
cause of all; this “Love” is not narrow liking, but 4 
profound affinity with and affection for all. Thus, far 
above the empirical and psychological processes ol 
thinking, feeling and willing, through which we are 
constantly running after “Sukha” or Worldly Plea- 
sure, there shines forth “Ananda” or Spiritual Bliss, 
as the result of this fullest expansion of all the sides 
of our nature—Cognitive, Conative, Affective. And, 
such an “Ananda” alone can give us real happiness, 
peace and perfection. 


NO BARREN STUDY 


In this lies the answer to that fundamental ques- 
tion: “Why Philosophy"? For, Philosophy, as com- 
monly misunderstood, is not a purely speculative 
study, having no connection with the actual, practical, 


everyday life of ours — something that sends forth 
its distant rays from the far, far off horizon, beyond 
the span of the Heaven and the Earth, something 
that enlightens the doubt-darkened minds of a 
handful of saints and sages, scholars and dreamers 
of idle dreams; something that is useful for a very 
few, and that, too, purely from the theoretical point 
of view, not practical; from the point of view of mere 
knowing not from that of actual achieving. Thus, 
ordinarily, Philosophy has been very wrongly stigma- 
tised as an absolutely barren study; “A route of many 
roads leading from nowhere to nothing” But the fact 
is that, as propounded most clearly in Indian Phi- 
losophy amongst all the rest, Philosophy enables us 
to attain the highest end of human life, viz: 
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* From pains and sufferings that eternally poison 
he lives of living beings on earth, so long as they 
em 18: à confined within their narrow, selfish, transi- 
Ory animal existence. From this standpoint, incon- 
vertible indeed are the pessimistic Buddhist 
xims: “Everything is sorrow, sorrow”, "Everything 
nortal, mortal”, But from the universal standpoint 
osophy, nothing can ever be painful or sorrow- 

il ever on earth. *Expand your vision, broaden your 
s ts”, says the philosopher. “and you will see 
* * ada’ manifest everywhere, feel the pulse of the 
are beautiful Universe as throbbing joyfully in 
son with the joyous heart-beats of that All- -Joyous 


e like and from whom alone does the whole uni- 


e proceed.” That is’ why, according to our’ - 


panisads all beings spring out of “Ananda” or 
ss during “Sristi” or Creation, remain in the same 
nånda” or Bliss during “Sthiti” or Presetvation, and 
burn to the very same “Ananda” or Pliss — during 


aya.” or Destruction. Thus, “Ananda” or Bliss is: 


®t and the End, the Be-al] ond the End- 
the Root and ee Peale of the whole universe 
P. ally. 
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" FOR IDLE LOTUS- EATERS 


E as Philosophy alone enables us to realise 

l — or Pure and or Perfect, and Profound 
3 in our own lives, in the life of mankind, in the 

e of the whole universe, it is essential for all, not 
y for a few so-called idle lotus-eaters, roaming in 

e clouds. Thus, Indian Philosophy does not in any 

y ignore the fundamental, psychological cravings 


* in; what it does is to point out that such cravings - 


nn 


| be really for “Sukha” or physica) Pleasure, 
t t ont for “Ananda” or Spiritual Bliss. This is the 
ner, spiritual Hedonism of Indian Philosophy 
3 ding to which nothing can ever be of any worth 
—9— one at any time, unless it brings about real 
Í ment and satisfaction. Hence, as “A thing of 


au ty is a Joy for ever", this fulfilment and satis- 


on or joy can result only if the human life and 
nx dane world be made things of Beauty Poised and 
—— Pure and Perfect, But, what else but 
ilos osophy can achieve this supreme essential end? 


t = 


EAKNESS OF SCIENCE 


Consider another thing. The Modern World is a 
à of Science, — but one which, alas! has at the 
e time, proved the supreme strength as well as 
it erent weakness of Man as the Maker of a 
v Age. The strength lies in his infinite intellectual 
tialities, the weakness lies in his short-sighted 
E deficiencies, Hence, it is an age of evcz-risin y 7 
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ikti — . Salvation, Emancipation, Release. From * new — and era ti new HESSE UR 


] All-Beautiful Being, who has been _ variously . 
es tribed in the Upanisads as ‘Ananda,’ ‘Rasa’, : 
fa dhu’ , ‘Amrita’—Bliss, Juice, Honey, Nectar and > 





For, if there be no: happy union between “Knowledge” 
and “Virtue”, if correct Knowing does not end in cor- 
rect Doing, how can real Progress, rea] Perfection, 
real Happiness result? | | 


Most unfortunately for us — ‘the Symbol and | 
the Sustenance of the present World, has failed to | 
achieve this end: and from all clear signs, it will not | 


be able to do so in the near future as well. Hence, | 
what hope have we but Philosophy? Philosophy aims | 
at two things most needfd now: “Vision” and | 


"Mission" — Vision of Truth, of the rea! nature of | 


"things, from the theoretical side; and Mission of | 


Universal Welfare, of Service {and Sacrifice, Seva and. 
Tyaga; from the practical side, That is why, in Indian 
Philosophy, the Philosopher is most beautifully and 
appropriately designated as a "Risi" or "Drasta, " a: 
"Seer", one who is able to see the Truth. 


THE REAL SEER 


And, who is a real Seer? Our scriptures in one 


. Voice have told us “Atmavat Sarva-bhutesu Ya Pasyati: 


Sa Pasyati”, 


“He alone is a Seer who sees everything as his 
own self". 


To a Seer, there is no distinction between Man 
and Man; he feels himself to be identical with all; 
he realises the fundamental ethical maxim so 
beautifully expressed in our Upanisads. 


“He who sees the Atman, the Self in all beings . 


and all ‘beings in the Self, does not hate any one" — 


And, so forcefully echoed in the present Era in 
the thunderous voice of Swami Vivekananda, the 
Symbol of Awakened India — “Not one can be happy 


until all are happy. If you hurt any one, you hurt L 


yourself, for, You and Your brother are one!" 
] ' 


DUTY OF BEING HAPPY 


Thus, this very brief survey will go to show that 
the happiness of the Individual, the happiness of 


Society, the happiness of Mankind, and the happiness | 


of the Universe — all essentially depend on this 
Philosophical Outlook which need be cultivated not 
only by scholars and saints, but more specially by 


scientists and politicians of today. It has been rightly. 
said, “There is no duty we so much under-rate as the 
duty of being happy”. 


In this age of constant strifes and tension, when - 


World War looms over the horizon at every nook and 
corner, when the Man in the Street seems to have 
lost any hope for a happy and peaceful existence, 

when fear and frustration are. rampant everywhere 
to an extént as and ever known before, let us all in 
right earnest, strive to do this great Duty of beiug 
“happy”, in the proper sense of the term, — by being. 
happy in the happiness of all, by self-dedication 
which alone can lead to self-fulfilment. 


AE. could be happy if you would, 
Life's really what you make it!” 
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By B. M. SINGHI 


Vice-President, Family 
Planning Association Of 
India 


T wil surprise many that the 
first Government birth control 


Dr. Marie Stopes has said, 
"Founded in the year 1930 the 
only State-initiated and State- 
supported clinics in the world 
are those run by the Govern- 
ment of Mysore in Inc a”. (i) The 
ysore Government by which these 
clinics were established stated that 'sucn advice (on 
birth control) will be given by lady medical] officers 
only to married women who require it on considera- 
tions of health or for economic reasons’. It is well 
known that Mrs. Margaret Sanger. who has been 
aptly called the Mother of Planned Parenthood had 
to wage a long war in the United States before the 
right of women to seek advice and aid for birth con- 
recognised by the 
Government in that country. Considerins this, the 
afore-mentioned decision of the Government of 
Mysore was indeed a great pioneering move. 

It seems that the signs of rapid growth of popu- 
lation in the country from 1921 onward had attracted 
the attention of social workers in the field during that 
period and the opening of the clinics referred to only 
showed Government’s realisation of the situation 
which was fast developing. On a voluntary basis, the 
first clinic was started in Poona in 1921 by Prof. R. 
D. Karve, son of the illustrious Dondo Karve (India’s 
Pestalozzi). In 1922, the First International Birth 
Control Conference was held in London and was at- 
tended by Prof. Ahluwalia Gopalji and Prof. P. D. 
Shastri from India. 


HOW TAGORE TAKES IT 
On 30th September 1925, Rabindranath Tagore 


# wrote in his letter to Mrs. Margaret Sanger that, “In 


a hunger-stricken country like India it is a cruel crime 
thoughtlessly to bring more children to exister 2 
than could properly be taken care of, causing endless 


clinies in the world were Indian. 
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suffering to them and imposing a degrading condi- 
tion upon the whole family". 

He wrote further in the same letter opining that 
"the Birth Control movement is a great movement 
not only because it will save women from enforced 
and undesirable maternity, but because it will help 
the cause of peace by lessening the number of surplus 
population of a country, scrambling for food and 
space outside its own rightful limits, (ii) ; 

What Tagore, with a keen insight into the life 
of the people, had visualised about India, had also 
been thought by other thinkers in other lands. The 
truth of Malthusian prediction made in 1798 had now 
come to be realised and great social thinkers all over 
the world had begun to consider the question of 
population with the seriousness it had never received 
before. 

The great economist John Maynard Keynes, who 
affected the climate of social thinking 
throughout the past generation, wrote in 1920, “The 
time has already come when each country needs a 
considered national policy about what size of popula- 
tion, whether large or smaller than at present, OF 
the same, is more expedient. And having settled this 
policy, we must take steps to carry it into opera- 


` tion." (ii? Malthus was re-told. In fact, a Neo-Mal- 


thusian League was founded in London and two of 
its Vice-Presidents were Indians—P. Murugesa Muda- 
liar and Muthia Naidu. 
GANDHIII ADVISES SELF-CONTROL 

So, in the decade 1921-31 the danger of rapid 


growth in population had assumed great importance 
in India as elsewhere in the world and :' all the 


EEE ———ÁX 
(i) “Contraception: Its Theory, History and Practice” by 
Dr. Marie Stopes, page 413. 


di) “My Fight for Birth Control” by Margaret Sanger, 


pp. 289. 
(ii) "The Economic Consequences of the Peace" bg J. Me 


Keynes (London, 1920) Page & 
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deliberations, on either political or social platform, 
the need to restrict the increase in population was 
stressed. However, notwithstanding the realisation of 
ihe seriousness of problem, little was done or could 
æ done in practical way in this direction. Like all 
other movements for social] reform in the country, 
he campaign for population control through con- 
traception was met with by severe opposition from the 
social and religious forces who were too dogmatic to 
accept the realities of the situation which demanded 
a radical change in our outlook. About 1925, Mahat- 
na Gandhi, who was in this period the greatest 
dominant personality on the whole Indian scene, 
whether social, political or economic, attacked 
nodern contraceptives by proclaiming that the only 
method of birth control—apparently the Mahatma 
was not opposed to 
ontrol. (i) 
_ However, notwithstanding the opposition from 
he Mahatma, a Neo-Malthusian League was started 
n South India in 1928 by Sir Vepa Ramesam. In 
929, Dr. A. P. Pillay opened his “Wives’ Clinic" in 
holapur and the same year the Poona Birth Control 
„ague came into being. In 1931, Dr. Pillay came to 
Jombay and started a model centre nere doctors 
ould be trained in contraceptive techniques. In 1935, 
frs. Margaret Sanger came to India at the invitation 
f the All India Women's Conference and it was 
iwranged for her to meet Mahatma Gandhi at 
Vardha. In the words of Mrs. Sanger herself, 
enough for me to say that neither of us convinced 
he other that we were wrong. Gandhi’s conclusions, 
lowever, were interesting. He said, that India was 
hen (in 1935) over-populated. “It was this condi- 
ion of overpopulation that enslaved her. that four 
hildren should be the limit born to a couple". The 
10ral and religious dogmatism strengthened by the 
upp of Mahatma Gandhi continued to sway the 
linds of the people, but not for long. The pressure 
' population, which continued with the rapidity 
ever known before in the history of this country, 
juld not be ignored indefinitely and even those who 
rorked in very close association with Gandhiji in the 
lit sphere, began to realise the lesson this pres- 
ure brought home. 


EHRU & NETAJI'S VIEWS 


"L Our Prime Minister Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
hom Gandhiji. declared to be his political heir, 
rote in his autobiography which was published 
1936, “If India is poor, that is the fault of her 
cial customs, her banias and moneylenders and 
)30ve all her enormous population...... in spite of a 
sat deal of help received from famines, epidemics, 
ad a high death-rate generally, the population is still 
r'erwhelming. Birth Control is proposed and I, for 
>, am entirely in favour of the spread of know- 
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dge and methods of birth-control."* 
. Round about the same time, Shri Subhas Chandra 
se Said in his presidential address to the Indian 
ational Congress: “With regard to the long-period 
Ogramme of a free India, the first problem to tackle 
ig at of our increasing population.” 


Inspired by such far-sighted leadership, the 
ngress under the presidentship of Shri Subhas 
landra Bose sponsored a National Planning Com- 
ittee of which Shri Jawaharlal Nehru was appointed 
o6 the Chairman. This Committee discussed all 
pects of a comprehensive plan for reconstruction 
the country. In regard to the question of popula- 
D. it said, “In the interests of social economy, 
nily- happiness and national planning, family 
inning end a limitetion of children are essential 
4 the State should adopt a policy to encourage 
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these. It is desirable to lay stress as well as to spread 
knowledge on cheap and safe methods of birth 
control." | 


PLANNING COMMITTEE’S VIEWS 


The Congress was then carrying on the struggle 
for emancipating the country from the foreign rule. 
Even while doing so, it had to place before ths 
countrymen the picture of India as envisaged by 
them and also the schemes and programmes it would 
implement for rebuilding the nation on attainment 
of independence. The Report of the National 
Planning Committee served this purpose and it was 
considered, even at that time, a document of great 


constructive value. The Report was the fruit of 
labour put, in by a number of economists, scientists, 
social thinkers and political leaders. This naturally 
gave weight to its conclusions. It had the blessings 
of leaders like Subhas Chandra Bose and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. This recommendation made by the National 
Planning Committee was in direct opposition to the 
views expressed and preached by Gandhiji. We do 
not, however, know about Gandhiii's reaction to the 
Committee’s recommendations on this particular 
point. 


BIRTH OF F.P.A.I. 


The 1941 Census sounded further warning and 
the beginning of efforts were noticed in the country 


ae 


„in the direction of organised movement for family 
The Al India Women’s Conference de- 


planning. 
manded that public birth control clinics be opened 
all over the country. The National Council of Women 
and the Bombay Presidency Women's Council too, 
pleaded for birth control for the masses. And then 
came the two All-India Population Conferences which 
organised in their sessions a birth contro) section. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru successfully moved a reselution 
in the Council of State for the establishment of birtn 
control clinics in 1940. The need for limitation of 
family and the adoption of birth control measures 
began to be emphasised at all discussions regarding 
the socio-economic development of the country. It 
was universally accepted that in view of the progress 
and advancement of the medical science it was not 
possible to get much “help” (as Shri Nehru had 
termed it) from famines, epidemics and infant mor- 
tality, etc. We saw in this period a phenomenon of 
decreasing death-rates and increasing  birth-rates. 
In 1943 in Bombay, a small group of women under the 
ieadership of Srimati Dhanwanthi Ramz Rau orga- 
nised a movement for having family planning clinics 
opened in the Municipal Corporation of Bombay. 
This group arranged for a speech made by Sarojini 
Naidu in 1944 to the City Fathers of Bombay, which 
helped the movement a good deal. This group formed 
themselves into the Family Planning Committee of 
Bombay, whose efforts were crowned with success 
when in April 1947 the Bombay Corporation opened 
two clinics in its maternity homes. This Bombay 
Committee was converted in July 1949 into the 


— — — — —— 
(D “There can be no two opinions about the necessity 
of birth control. But the only method handed down 
from ages past is self-control or Brahmacharya. It is 
an infallible sovereign remedy doing good to those 
who practise it. The union is meant not for pleasure, 


but for bringing forth progeny. And the union is cri- s 


minal when the desire for progeny is absent.’ (‘Young 
India’ 12-3-1925). 
* “An Autobiography"—Jawaharlal Nehru (London, 1936) 
Page 444, 
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Family Planning Association of India which has been 
carrying on a countrywide campaign in this direction 
under the able and dynamic leadership of Lady 
Rama Rau. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE PLANNING 


On the attainment of tndependence in 1947, we 
& had to face as an independent country the problems 
which ere this were not faced by us directly. In spiie 
of putting the blame at the door of a foreign Govern- 
ment, we had to seek solution of the problem and 
take strides in different spheres of the national life 
in aceordance with the needs of the changing situ- 
ation. The question of population also came in for 
a much closer examination at the highest leve] of 
deliberations. When the First Five-Year Plan was 
formulated in 1952, it was stated therein: “The 
recent increase in the population of India and the 
pressure exercised on the limited resources of the 
the country have brought to the fore-front the 
urgency of the problem of family planning and popu- 
lation control............ It is necessary in the present 
context only to stress the fact that unless measures 
are initiated at this stage to bring down the birth- 
«rate and thereby reduce the rate of population growth, 
a continuously increasing amount of effort on the 
part of the community wil] be used up only in main- 
taining existing standards of consumption.......... 
Increasing pressure of population on naturaf resour- 
ces (which must inevitably be limited) retards econo- 
mic progress and limits seriously the rate of extension 
of social services, so essential to civilised existence". 
It further stated that “the reduction in the growth 
of population must be regarded as a major desidera- 
tum”. Thus, planners had realised and expressed 
Seriousness of the problem, but the measures sug- 
k gested to achieve this end did not reflect the same 
seriousness. And the implementation of those 
measures showed further lack of seriousness. The 
First Five-Year Plan recommended a programme of 
family planning comprising of: (1) analysis of 
factors which contributed to rapid growth in the 
population, (2) investigation about the suitable tech- 
‘niques and methods of family planning, (3) ways and 
means of disseminating knowledge about family 
planning on a wide scale and (4) introduction of 
family planning as integral part of service in the 
Government hospitals and public health agencies. 
The Planning Commission recommended allocation 
of a sum of Rs. 65 lacs to be spent during the period 
of the plan on family planning. The Commission 
appointed two Committees relating to (a) policy and 
approach and (b) research and programme. 


^ RHYTHM METHOD FAILS 


Although recommendations made by the Planning 


Commission were based on progressive and scientific 
ideas about the problem and suffered from no inhibi- 
tions and  prejudices, the implementation of the 
" programme was not pursued with the same convic- 
tion and scientific approach. The then Health 
Minister of the Government of India, Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur had her own inhibitions and reservations. 
The Government requested the World Health Orga- 
nisation in 1951 to provide a planned parenthood 
expert for the purpose of organising a "pilot study 
of the rhythm or safe period method of birth control 
on the assumption that if this method were to prove 
successful on a large population basis, it would 
represent a simple method for dealing with Family 
Planning in India". Dr. Abraham Stone, who has 
@been connected with the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation came to India in 1951 as such 
an expert and helped the Government of India to set 
up five centres in New Delhi, Mysore State and West 
+ Bengal. It was laid down by the Government that 
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the question be considered in a very limited m nner 
as the Health Minister was strongly ‘opposed to- the 
use of mechanical and chemical contraceptives. As. 
Julian Huxley has said, the chief result of these prq- 
jects has been “a negative one—a demonstration of 
the complete inadequacy of this method as main 
instrument of population-control" At the end of 
the First Five-Year Plan, it was discovered that very 
poor results were obtained and full amount of Rs. 65 
lacs, meagre as it was, could not be utilised. — 


MOUNTING POPULATION PRESSURE =  — 


The pressure of population went on increasing 


in geometrical progression and when the Second Five- 
Year Plan was being drafted, it was realised that the 
problem of population was much more serious than 
it was thought hitherto and required much more- 
significant and comprehensive efforts. Shri R. A. 
Gopalaswamy, Commissioner for the Census Of. 
1951 in his report analysed the trends of popu- 
lation from 1891-1951 and showed how during. 
the last 30 years population had increased from 
roughly 25 crores to 36 crores—increased by about 
12 per cent per decade in place of 1.7 per cent ye e 
decade during the 30 years preceding 1921. He also 
analysed the present position and the future pros- 
pects of productivity and on a thorough study he very 
emphatically said, “We should realise that it is im- 
provident on our part to permit ourselves to incr A 
in numbers indefinitely without taking thought of 
how our children and our children’s children are to 
live; and we should resolve to put an end to this 
increase as soon as possible........ The task befor A 
the nation is first of all to bring out such a — 
















in the climate of public opinion that every married 
couple will accept it as their duty (to themselves, to 
their family and to, that larger family—the nation) 
that they should avoid improvident maternity. (i) — 
The occurrence of improvident maternity houidi 
evoke social disapproval as any other form of anti- 
social self-indulgence. Consistently with this- 
approach, it is immaterial, if, in a _ particular . 
case, the pecuniary circumstances of the 
Iamily or the state of health of the mother are 
such that further maternity may be allowed to occur - 
and the offspring supported without much difficulty. 
Whether or not the individual can afford it, the nation — 
cannot—and hence it is improvident maternity all the - 
same." This gave food for thought to our planners 
and the Second Five-Year Plan stated, “The. family - 
planning programme was primarily directed to the 
building up of an active public opinion in favour of 
family planning and the promotion of family planning 
advice and service on the basis of existing knowledge. — 
At the same time demographic as well as medical 
and biological studies were taken up. Assistance in 
the shape of subsidies or grants was given to States, 
local authorities, voluntary organisations and scien- 
tific institutions for about 115 family planning clinies 1 
and for 19 research schemes relating to biological - 
and demographic problems. It is proposed to develop — 
this programme further during the Second Plan.” 


F. P. PROGRAMME AND 2ND PLAN p 


The Family Planning Programme has now gone 
far enough to call for its further development on 
systematic lines, for continuous study of population 
problems and for a suitablé Central Board for family 
planning and population problems. Such an organis- 
ation should be more or less autonomous in tis 
















(i) Improvident maternity has beer defined as a child- 
birth occurring to a mother who has already given 
birth to three or more children of whom at least one 
is alive. 3 | H 
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working. The main constituents in the Central 
Extension of family planning advice and 
service. 
‘Establishment and maintenance of a sufficient 
number of centres for the training of person- 
. nel. 

3. Development of a broad-based programme of 

education in family living shculd include 
. within its scope, sex education, marriage coun- 
selling and child guidance. 

4. Research into biological and medica! aspects of 
reproduction and of population problems. 

5. Demographic research, including investigations 
of motivations in regard to family limitation 
as well as studies of methods of communica- 
tion. 

6. Inspection and supervision of the work done by 
different agencies, governmental and  non- 
governmental, to which grants are made by 
the Central Board. 

7. Evaluation and reporting of progress and 

8. Establishment of a well-equipped central orga- 

j nisation. i 
It is proposed to establish clinics, one for 50,060 
population, in all big cities and major towns. As 


e i 2. 


regards small towns and rural areas, clinics will be 
- opened gradually, in association with primary heaith 
units. These clinics are intended to create a general 
- awareness of the problem and to provide advice and 
service. The establishment of a central training and 


M 


clinical institute and a rural training unit near Ban- 
galore are under consideration. 


A contraceptive 


testing and evaluation centre is being developed at 


Bombay. It is necessary that training 


in family 


planning should be imparted to all medical and 


nursing students. 


All hospitals and an increasing 
number of dispensaries should develop in due course 


a family planning service. It is also proposed to 


Nea 


promote actively medical, biological and demographic 


. resarch. A provision of nearly Rs. 5 crores has been 


= made for family planning programmes. It is expected 
that about 300 urban and 2,000 rural ciinics will be 
— set up in the course of the Second Plan." 

- PROGRESS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Accordingly, a high-powered Centra) Board has 


already been set up with the Union Minister of Health 
as Chairman. It has been entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of family planning programme on a National 
. scale. A Special Officer designated as Director of 


- Family Planning has been appointed. 


Also Fami!y 


— Planning Boards have been formed and Family Plar- 
1 ning Officers appointed in most of the States. 


Financial assistance is being provided to State 


- Governments, local bodies and voluntary organis- 
. ations to open clinies. Such assistance covers expen- 


_ diture by the clinics on salaries of the doctors, Health 
. Visitors and social workers and also free distribution 
of contraceptives. The financial assistance is given 






on the following basis :— 


State Govt. & Voluntary 
. | Local Bodies Organisations. 

Non-recurring 100% 100% 
Recurring 

Ist year 80% 80% 

2nd year 10% 80% 

3rd year 50% 80% 

4th year 30% 80% 

5th year 20% 80% 


Family planning programme is essentially a four 


. pointed action programme. The tentative figures of 


Bepenniture on the four important activities are as 
. under :— 


Service 2» -R Rs. 373.25 lacs 
Education és ee Rs. 50.00 lacs 
Training . i es Rs, 15.75 lacs 
Research T * Rs. 50.00 lacs 


Tg 
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For the training of doctors and social workers a 
Family Planning Training and Research Centre has 
been established at Bombay. A rural training centre 
has been developed in Ramnagaram. A Demographic 
Training and Research Centre has been established 
in Bombay and grants have been given for demogra- 
phic research at the Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta and also in the School of Economics. Delhi 
University. A proposal to 
research centre at Trivandrum is also under consi- 
deration. 


The medical and biological research is being 
underlaken by Indian Council of  Medicui 
Research, This research includes devclopment of 
a simple foam tablet and investigations on orc 
contraceptives. A contraceptives testing unit Pas 
been established at the Indian Cancer Researcir 
Centre. 


At the same time when all health measures 
envisaged by the Second Five-Year Plan come 
into full operation, there is every reason to expect 
a pronounced decline in the death-rate. Even 
now, the death-rate, though high by western 


4; 


start a demographicy 


standard, has been declining. From 31 per 100Q. 


in 1951, it has come down to 25.5 in 1956. 

The expectation of life rose from 26 a few 
years ago to 32 in 1951 and there is hope that it 
willerise to 52 or more by 1986. These figures show 
that instead of expecting the normal increase of 
five million per year, we may expect (with the 
life expectancy rising, the death rate falling) an 
addition of nearly 8 million a year to our already 
swollen number, unless we take steps to control 
them by scientific measures. 


POPULATION & FOOD PROBLEM 


The repercussions of the terrible increase in 
population are felt everywhere in the country and a 
general awareness is growing about the problem of 
population and a welcome interest is simultaneous:y 
growing in family planning as a measure *to arrest 
the growth of population. The opposition to gene- 
rally accepted scientific methods of birth control has 
almost died and it is no longer a taboo to speak about 
the subject. There are meetings. discussions, confer- 
ences, exhibitions, etc. in all parts of the country 
where question of population, sex, birth-control, etc. 
are discussed freely and frankly. There is à 
general acceptance of the family planning pro- 
gramme in the country. Even among political 
parties there is no difference about the need for popu- 
lation limitation. The acuteness of food. problem, 


which we are facing today and which has made our*- 


foreign exchange situation terrible, also (indicates 
towards the population problem, which in the! words 
of Bertrand Russel is the “problem of our age’. 
Unless we -can restrict and stabilise our population, 
we cannot solve the problem of food. Even if all our 
plans, big or small for accelerating the production 
of foodgrains in the country succeed to the fullest 
extent, our population if allowed to increase at the 
present basis, will make it impossible for us even to 
maintain the present standard. In November last, 
the Foodgrains Enquiry Committee set up by the 
Government of India under the Chairmanship of 


Shri Ashok Mehta, emphatically stated, “For an 
effective solution of the food problem, not only deter- 
mined and all out efforts to step up production have 
to be made but the high rate of increase in popula- 
tion has to be checked. We, therefore, urge that 
nation-wide campaign for family planning enlisting 
the efforts and energies of social workers, particu- 


(Continued On Page 220) 
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HE Tripura State is receiving 
much attention from the Govern- 
ment of India and the public in 
these days owing to its peculiar 
geographical position as an insepa- 
rable part of West Bengal. It has 
much political importance too on 
account of its contiguity with East 
Pakistan. The geological] structure, 
the plant life, the animal life, and the people of this 
area, though comparatively small, are varied and are 
of considerable interest from. geological, botanical, 
— and anthropological points’ of view. It is 

djoined to Assam on the east. Much of its. culture 
is under the influence of Assam and Manipur State 
imbued with Vaisnabism. On the eastern side it is 
mainly the culture of the Bengalees and the Bengali 
culture spreads all over the State althouzh the habits 





and customs of southern hill-tribes are more akin to 


the tribes inhabiting the Chittagong hill tracts. These 
people belong, more or less, to a primitive race and 
have a nomadic life eking out their existence gene- 
rally on shifting cultivation known as “Jhoom”: They 
rear goats, keep cattle and are good poultry farmers. 


~The boundary of the Tripura State has not changed 


much even after the atttainment of freedom by-India, 
but. after the partition of the then Beneal with al] its 
associated’ evils, many problems ..have 


up which are proving a constant headache to the 
respective Governments, | 


TOPOGRAPHY G GENERAL FEATURES 


This State is at present a Centrally administered. 


State between East Pakistan and Assam. It lies bet- 
ween 22°56’ and 24°32’ N, and 91'10' and 92°22’ E., with 
an area of 4,086 square miles. . It is bounded on the 
north by the district of Sylhet; on the’ west by 
Jippera district and Noakhali; on the south by Noa- 
khali; Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tracts; 
and on the east by the Lushai Hills and the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts. 


The topography and the general features of the 
vegetation of the State aré similar to those. of the 
Chittagong Hill-Tracts, particularly in the south. Six 
principal ranges of hills, increasing in elevation to- 
wards the east; run north and south, with an average 
interval of 12 miles. The hills are mostly covered with 
dense bamboo fofests with low’ rather moist areas 
interspersed with cane-brakes and thatch grass. The 
north-western and southern boundaries of the State 


do not differ materially with regard to its soil, agri- 

ture, and poputation from the adjoining portions 
E Sylhet, Tippera, Noakhali, and Chittagong districts. 
Along the western border, for some miles to the 
poru end — of the CORRI “Agartala, the land*con- 


VEGETABLE RESOURCES OF THE TRPURA STATE 


A Dr. K. BISWAS M.A. Director, Medicinal Plants, West Bengal 


` homesteads, and the valleys have gradually been con= 


, picturesque. 


cropped. 







sists of hillocks alternating with marshy valléyi. 
These hillocks are generally selected for sites for 


verted into rice fields. 
HILLS, RIVERS & FAUNA 


The principal hill ranges, beginning from the east, - 
are the Jampai (highest points, Betling Sib, 3,200 . 
feet and Jampai, 1,860 feet), Sakhantlang (highest - 
point, Sakhan, 2,078 feet), Langtarai (highest point, — 
Phengpui, 1,581 feet, and Atharamura (1,431. féet). - 
These hills form a watershed from which the — 
pours down north by the Khowai, Dolai, Manu, Juri, ; 


and Langai, west into the Meghna by the Gumti, aud 
south-west into the Bay of Bengal by the Fenny Pus 
Muhari, All of these rivers are navigable by 4-ton 
boats during the rains, and by 2-ton boats in the dry |— 
season, The Muhari, with its tributary the Selonia, — 
and the Fenny are tidal rivers. Near the source of LUE 

E 







Gumti is a waterfall, known as the Dumbura fall; | the 
scenery in its neighbourhood is” exceedingly 


The femore structure of the State is ate 
simple, The rock formation is Upper Tertiary; the - 
plains are covered by recent alluvial deposits. The - 
hills are clothed, in the south, with a forest very — 
similar in appearance and composition to that of — 
Chittagong. It is a peculiar mixture of rain forest ad. | 
deciduous types and in general Malayan in charact 
The dominant families are :— Laurineae, Dipterocar- — 
peae, Lythraceae, Ternstroemiaceae, Euphorbiaceae; — 
Leguminosae, Graminae — mainly bamboos. The — 
north is drier and densely covered by baniboo jungle. — 
The thick forests which clothe the hills provide shel- . 
ter for deer, wild elephants, wild boars, rhinoceros, . 
leopards, tigers, snakes (cobras, pythons). The wild | 
par and pythons are common and are caten by the 
Lushais. 


CLIMATE, RAINFALL & CROPS 


The climate is healthy and the - teropesatuio 
moderate. The annual rainfall averages *6- inches, of — 
which 5 inches fall in April, 11 in May, 15 in June, 12 E 
in July, 11 in August, and 10 in September. The earth- A 
quake of 1897 destroyed many buildings and shrines 
in Agartala, and raised the beds of several tiveras,” E 
notably of the Manu. Ti 

The nomadic cultivation is known as “Jhoom”, This 
shifting cultivation is practised all over the hilly re- -. 
gion. The forest on a hill-side is clean: felled. The 
vegetation is then burnt completely. The ashes of the l 
vegetable debris is allowed to soak into the soil after 
a heavy shower of rain with the advent of the mon- 
soon. The ground then becomes ready for cultivation: - 
Seeds of;:various crops, such as, sesamum, m 
chillies, cotton, linseed etc. are then either broád- - z 
cast or sown in holes made for the purpose. Very | 
little authentic data and statistics boss n 
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. In fact, rice is grown widely both in the plains and 


-in the hill-slopes often in terraces. Other crops © 


grown in the plains are maize, jute; tobacco, sugar- 
cane, papaya, banana, mustard, chillies, onions, and 
- various other kinds of common vegetables and fruits. 


Recently, much improvement has been made by the . 


. Agriculture Department of the Government and a 
-. model farm has also been started. Cattle breeding and 
. poultry farming are of high standard. 


_ INDUSTRIES & EXPORTS 


The only manufacture is cotton and silk cloth of 
_ the coarsest quality made by the Manipuri and Tip- 
pera women. The principal exports are cotton, jute, 
- tobacco, timber, sesamum, bamboos, canes, thatching- 
grass, and firewood; and export duty is levied on all 
. these articles. The imports are salt, kerosene oil, 
E - tobacco, stationery and toilet piece-goods. The chief 
_ trade centres are Agartala, Khowai, Kailasahar, Udai- 
- pur, Baisalgarh and Mohanpur; business is chiefly in 
_ the hands of fairly rich traders of Hindu Sahas. 


| In 1941, Shri K. C. Neogi, ex-Minister for Com- 
. merce and Industries, Government of India, who was 
then Adviser to the Tripura State wanted to have an 
idea of the vegetable wealth of the State with a view 
. to improving the resources and utilising the same for 
the benefit of the people of the State of Tripura. The 
Tripura State was then under His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Tripura. The late Atulananda Das, LF.3. 
- approached the writer for the purpose of undertaking 
. a preliminary botanical survey of this State for which 
- all possible help and facilities were offered by the 
. State. 
E BOTANICAL SURVEY TOUR 


During the summer of 1941, the late Atulananda 
- Das and the writer made an extensive tour of this 
State and covered about 150 miles within a fortnight. 
' The writer was particularly interested in the general 
. features of the vegetation of the Jampai Range. 


4 A large collection of plants was made at this 
time which were all examined and properly deter- 


mined and incorporated in the then Herbarium of the 
- Royal (now Indian) Botanic Garden, Sibpore, now the 
Central National Herbarium under the Government of 
. India. A separate publication based on this collec- 
tion under the title——*Common Plants of the Tripura 
. State" is under preparation. 


FLOWERS & MEDICAL PLANTS 


The flora of the Tripura State bears a close simi- 
larity to that of the Chittagong Hill-Tracts. Shorea 
robusta (Sal) of poor quality, Lagersiroemia flos- 
Reginae (Jarul), Terminalia sp. are the most common 
trees. Dipterocarpus with its tall branchless trunk 
rises above the other trees and is very prominent 

and dominant here and there. The oil. known as 
.."wood-oil', from the trunk of Gorjan tree is used 
“for burning and is medicinal. It is used for gonor- 
 rhoea, leprosy and other diseases. 


An examination of the plants collected reveals 
J - that about 60% of the species found in the Tripura 






| ture are available. The staple food is, of course, rice. ` 


State are of medicina] importance. The people — 
this State, particularly the herbalists, use these medi- 
cinal plants—various herbs, shrubs, and trees—for 
treatment of various ailments, rather effectively as 
in the interior very little modern medical help is 


available. 


BAMBOOS: THEIR VARIOUS USES 


Bamboos of the State constitute the most predo- 
minant genus found everywhere, and are profusely 
used for building huts and various other daily uses. 
The green shoots are eaten as vegetable. Out of 
about two dozens of species of grasses collected dur- 
ing our botanical studies, about half a dozen of the 
common species of bamboos were found in flower. 
The most interesting species of these bamboos is 
moluccana bambusoides. 'This is the species of bam- 
boo which produces the largest seed of the world in 
the family of graminae. The fruits are like the 
size and shape of a full-grown apple 2-3 in. by 1-2 in. 
This bamboo, like others, is gregarious in habit, and» 
when it flowers, it flowers en masse and then dies 
like other bamboos. The fruits and seeds are pro- 
duced in large numbers from which new plants grow. 
Fruiting of moluccana bamboo is always welcome by 
the hill-tribes living in these hills, because the larger 
the quantity of the fruit produced, the ^sser the raids 
from the rats in the rice fields, and naturally the 
villagers get bumper crop of rice. Al] the rats during 
the fruiting of this bamboo flock to the jungle of ^ 
moluccana bambusoides and eat the fruits of this 
bamboo which are much liked by the rodents, 


ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES . 


The common palms of Bengal, like Betelnut 
(Areca catechu), Palm (Borassus flabellifer), Cocoa- 


nut (Cocos nucifera), Dates (Phoenix sylvestris) and 
the Sago-Palm (Caryota urens) are abundant in this 
State. The palm gur is quite popular, and the coun- 
try-liquor fermented from palm juice (date and 
palmyra) is a very popular intoxicating drink and 
invigorating. The economic possibility of this State 
in this field is thus by no means less than the other 
States in India. Sufficient potentiality of the vege- 
table resources exists in the State and it should be 
properly tapped. Rich vegetation of the bamboos 
alone, if preserved properly and grown scientifically 
in coups, will serve as a rich perennial] source for the 
manufacture of paper. A paper industry with modern 
scientific machineries if installed in this State, will Y 
undoubtedly prove to be a valuable industry yielding 
substantial revenue to the State and the country as 

a whole. Sabai grass (ulaliopsis binata) . along with | 
5 maxima, arundo-donexz, if propely cul- 
tivated, and these can easily be cultivated, will 


supplement further—the raw materials for the manu- 
facture of paper. 


AFFORESTATION 


The jhooming operation practised in early days 
in these hills does a great damage to“the hills. The 
succession of vegetation destroyed by frequent fire 
exposes the hill surface to the leaching action of rain 


(Continued On Page 220) 
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HE real treat in a magic is in its 
concealed devices. A magic, when 
unearthed, ceases to be a magic 
any more but turns out to be a 
thing of delusive manoeuvre. After 
discovery, it appears almost as an 

act of freakish fancy. 
At certain times however a 
magic could also be a real thing. 
A very different sort of magic is perpetually on show 
spy the fantastically small ultimate particles of life. 
Their performance turns out to be a real amazement 
to men of science who are beginning to appreciate 
their picturesque artistry. There is nothing bluff or 
occult in their content, only that they work inccg- 
nito. 'These ultimate particles are known as genes 
which have a material basis and their rhythmical 
glides are largely of chemical nature. They have been 
on the stage of this world for thousands of millions 
of years, without giving away the secret of their art. 
The genes are simply incredible things. They are 
omnipresent in all phenomena of life, from bacteria 
“to men. Their artful operation determines the mani- 
festation of life. Their quivering is reflected in the 
preservation of life process, In fact, they cause ani- 
mation to all that have life, The silver point in them 
is that they dance invisibly, but produce a veritable 
effect. The*gene-action is considered by many as a 

fantasy of chemicals, 


Biologists are impressed with the harmony and 
concord of the pulsations of the genes in our body and 
are eager to count each beat of the chemical rhythin 
of such prime mover of life at the different phases, 
starting from birth of a cell through its differentia- 
tion, growth and ultimately in its reproduction. 


PARTICLES OF LIFE DANCE 


In the festival of life, the number of genes that 
dance in company is simply uncountable, To give a 
Tough idea of the number of genes in human beings, 
the estimate of genes from the fruit-flies can be con- 
sidered. 1250 genes are believed to be present in the 
fruit-fly Drosophila. Human male sperm cells con- 
tain 24 Chromosomes these thread like structures 
being the seat of the genes in every cell. The number 
of genes in a mating male cell will be something like 
W250 X 24=30,000 genes. The approximate number of 
genes in a human individual after fertilization of the 
male and female will be 2 raised to 24 power. Now 
this figure is for a single human individual. There are 


so many millions of human beings that inhabit the . 


world; and so many thousand millions of genes in 
them. And again not only human beings, bui there 
are innumerable other living beings, all with their 
quota of genes. An astronomical number of genes are 
thus at work behind the phenomenon of life. They 
operates as an excellent mechanism, each one of 
them being  ultramieroscopic in size. The size 
oa gene is considered to be between 4 to 5 milli- 
microns in diameter, a millimicron being one-millionth 
of a millimeter. Every such gene is discrete. Every 
recognisable difference is due to their individual make- 
up. They are hereditary determiners. Whether a pea 
seed should have its seed coat smooth or wrinkle 


‘MAGIC OF AN INVISIBLE DANCE 


By DR. SIVATOSH MOOKERJEE M.Sc., PhD. (Edin.) 


—the bride, the bridegroom & the gene dance 
or its colour yellow or green, are due to definite types 


of genes. Man's height, stature, complexion, mental 


trait are all due to the differences in genes. Similariy, 
the individual properties of a banana plant and a rose 
plant, are due to the uniqueness of their genes, All 
animals have genes but the genes of the different 
animals are not identical. For each gene, there is 
something of a sovereign measure. 


INVENTION OF DANCING MECHANISM 


The techniques of gene dance have gradually. been 
invented. In most of the animes; and plants, geres 
are housed in the cells within their nuclei. The 
nurelus is ghont 1100 ta 90/9 a£ &l amit o 0s 
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‘volume. Inside each nucleus, there are threads of 
life, chromosomes. The numbers of such thread of 


elife are constant for each individual species. Man has 
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.48 chromosomes, The intestinal worm has 2 chromo- 


. Somes; and there are-8 in onion, 24. in tomato, 40 in 
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mouse, 60 i cow, 80 in domesticated duck, 200 in 
cray-fish ahd 512 in a fern. Genes are housed on the 
chromosomes in'a linear manner. Each chromosome 
hàs'differérit genes: tor the different © characters 
arranged’ on its body. © “ 

Nd “We all know that a new cell springs forth from-a 


[ut | 


pre-existing cell. This, meahs a cell is to divide to 


form two daughter cells. A division of cell means ; 
as the division of its nucleus. The division of necleus . 
in 


n its turn means the: division. of its chromosomes. The 
division, 


inherent power of genes.to divide is.effected by a pro-.- 
- cess, of .self-duplication... When the genes divide, they - 
whch the gene to dance. ‘The straight process, by © 


* 


ich the genés are divided and separated, is a sim- 


e form of dance—the mitosis. . This is comparable to - 


a simple old Waltz of neat, distinct supple sweep. 


ut one is to encounter. another type of dance where 
division is invariably complicated and involved. When 


the question of fertilization arises to an individual, 


the sex cells are produced and the chromosome num- 


- * 


bers in them are reduced to a half by the process of 


reduction division. This réduction division is a Very - 
special and unconventional manner of gene dance. Iu : 


a ‘would-be’ reproductive cell the hornoiogous chro- 
mosomes, identical representatives of the father and 


mother, come together and pair before reduction divi- 


aay 


sion; They pair and, xchange: segments from each 


" 


other... For thé determination of each character, genes. 
from. father and mother of the homologous chromo- . 


somes are necessary and they must pair. Parents 
marry but their genes pair in the body of their off- 
springs. Fitness of a person is in his fitness of genes. 


— A fair-looking person may have defective genes. Bad 
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genes will have terrifying effects on inheritance. 
Genes for each character dance in pairs. During such 
exchange of segments, the genes cross-over from one 
chromosome to another, The shifting of genes from 
one to another is symbolically a rock and roll affair. 


Some genes dance singly. These genes.reside out- 
side the nuclear boundary. These are extraordinary 
genes—the ‘naked genes’ or the plasmagenes. They 

_ originate from the. nucleus; and come to live in the 
cytoplasm. They tap-dance individually for a short 
while and then perish. These types of genes have been 
discovered in some unicellular animal. Higher orga- 
nisms may also have them. These genes have a limit- 
ed. autonomy. Some ‘naked genes’ also occur as sepa- 
rate living particles. They are viruses. They are self- 
duplicating. All of them are parasitic, ie. they live 
-on the body of another organism where they can 
have their performances. They cause diseases. The 
small pox is a well-known example of a. virus-borne 
“In different organisms, the ‘genes dance at the time 
of division. Théy are reflex when the cell is not divid- 
ing, but: function otherwise, Nature has imposed such 
a technical excellence on them after a iong périod of 


“trial: and error, that they have now become an en- 


of the flow” 


‘livened object of fascination. They perform an im- 
pressive variety of other work and carry the burden 
of daily life.. Their dance is-a special function. 


“SOME GENES ALWAYS TR AVEL TOGETHER 


... Genes come, down to progenies through their 
parents by the contribution of their chromosomes. In 
other words, our parents live in our ehromosonies. 
Genes are mechanical tools by which the continuity 
f life is maintained. Without gene, there 


division ^f chromosomes* means the ultimate division - 
- of their jedes which inhabit the chromosomes. The - 


one generation to another. In gene-travel, occa- 
sionally it is seen that some genes always travel toge- 
ther. They are the perennial partners in the Sojourn 
of descent. They are not independently assorted lixe 
other genes. 


A human gene interferes, with the clotting mecha- 


. nism of the blood whén bleeding. This gene is a¥ 


ways found to be Unked with the particular sex chro- 
mosome. Such gene is known as sex-iinked gene. 


.. Sex chromosome, in addition to its sea-determining 
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The chain of molecules in a gene. — 


genes, also has some genes which detéinune the basy 
character, like the condition of blood. ‘The body- 


character-genes are sex-linked. We „have other ex- 


amples. The colour-blindness in man. The females 
are found to be the carriers and the males sufferers. 
The reason is explanable. - This colour blindness is die 
to a recessive gene. Wherever one X-chromosome is 
présent, the disease is visible as in a man. But vie 
two X-chromosomes are: present, one: normal and 

other carrying the gene for the. disease, the disease is 
not produced; it remains concealed under the influ- 
ence of normal ‘gene: The other profitable example 


' can be cited from the fruit-flies. -Three genes are 


linked together and always travel together. Whenever 
you find a white bar in the'eye in a fruit-fly, you can 
safely infer . that the fly must have the other two 
characters like curved wings, and bow legs. The genes 
for white bar, curved-leg and bow legs, are linked and 
they are generally inseparable. If one of the charac- 
ters is absent; it means automatically genes. déter- 
mining other characters are also lacking. Their part- 
nership is solid. They are not easily independently 


* assorted. 


. - The genes, as à rule, are remarkably orderly 
=)... (Continued On Page 173) 
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The abandoned galena mine near Beldih in Purulia which yielded 91} 
tons lead, 4716.15 ozs, silver and 46.04 grs. gold in 1904 - 05, 


West bengal's Mineral Resources 
By H. SEN MSc. 


Senior Geologist, Govt. of West Bengal 


HE popular belief that West 
Bengal is poor in mineral wealth 
is not entirely correct. The State’s 
mineral wealth, except coal in 
the Raniganj coalfield, is mostiy 
undeveloped, and to a large extent 
unexplored. This should not be 
surprising if we remember that the 
"7 development of mineral industrv 
in Bengal had been attended in the past with numer- 
ous legal squabbles even regarding the meaning of 
the term “mineral”. 
Usually the underground mineral right rested 
with various landlords holding different views about 
the worth of mineral deposits, while the surface right 
on land was enjoyed by a different set of people. 
This has undoubtedly retarded the growth of mineral 
industry and squeezed it to flow through undesirable 
channels, ultimately it being lost into the wilderness 
of uneconomic adventure. Owing to the perseverence 
of a few powerful combines and individuais there has 
not been a total obliteration of mining activities in 
the western parts of Bengal, and at present there 
e probably over 250 mineral concessions enjoyed 
by the private sector which contributed over 174 % 
of the total value of minerals produced in India 
during . the year 1956; this percentage is 
.expected to have been increased up to 204 % in 1957. 





P ai 


It may not be out of place to mention here that West 
Bengal does not possess any State-owned mining 
enterprise to-day. 


NO WASTE, PLEASE 


The earliest known use of minerals in the history 
of civilisation is preparation of stone implements of 
the Palaeolithic Age; since then the human civilis- 
ation has progressed much, and men has at last 
learnt the use of atomie minerals as source of power 
and destruction. In spite of this progress from flint 
to fissionable material we are not in a position to 
exploit the known mineral deposits indiscriminateiy: 
The country as a whole is deficient in certain mine- 
rals like wolfram, lead-zinc and silver minerals, sul- 
phur, etc. and it is regionally poor in various other 
groups of minerals like coal in southern parts of 
India. Even the large deposits are all wasting 
assets; the minerals consumed today cannot be re- 
plenished tomorrow as they are made by forces of 
nature working through millions of years. It is 
imperative, therefore, to consume the minerals for the 
best interest of man and nothing should be wasted 
or regarded as waste. 

The prospect of making altogether new  dis- 
coveries is not very encoursging in this tiny State, 
nevertheless, it must be admitwd that there are large 
tracts yet to be explored by modern methods of prose 
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- peeting. It may be a little difficult to believe that 
there are areas in the Raniganj coalfield where the 
-"ehances of finding appreciable reserves of coal are 
ther bright. 

ES 

. COAL MEASURES 

Coal will continue to play an important part in 
- the industrialisation of the country even when we 
- harness all the available resources of hydel power. 
"Phe Raniganj coalfield is one of the only two fields 
. in India where there are two coal-measures with 
workable coal. It is interesting to note that work- 
. able reserves of coking coal in the Raniganj coalfield 
- are practically confined to the bottom portion of the 
upper measures (Raniganj) and the top portion of 
the lower measure (Barakar) although there is a 
thickness of about 1200 ft. of barren-measures in 
- between the two. © 


: The upper coal-measure is hidden on the south 
- and the south-east by varying thicknesses of Panchet 


rocks, but this has not deterred a few persevering 
- parties from sinking shafts near Panchets and reach- 
ing the coal-measure down below. Similar condi- 
- tions exist under the barren-measures, and deep coal- 
. mining in this field may be profitably pursued in such 
areas. Extensions of the field are found cn the south 
- bank of the Damodar River where a few collieries 
already exist. The eastern part is mostly covered 
by laterite while a large tract on the north-east i5 
concealed under alluvium. The western parts of 
the field extend beyond the Barakar River and lie in 
‘the neighbouring Dhanbad district of Bihar. 




















Large and small faults causing upward or dowi- 
- ward displacement of some parts of coal seams and 
— their enclosing rocks are normal features of almost 
ali the Lower Gondwana coalfields in India, and 
- Raniganj is no exception. Occurrence of a number 
^ of such faults in close proximity renders the sector 
difficult for underground mining and unless the 
. seams are thick opencast mining is also impractic- 
- able. There are, however, a few places within the 
 "Raniganj coalfield where opencast mining may »e 
. economically feasible in faulted zones. 


Certain intrusive rocks have destroyed some coal 
- in many of the seams wherever they came in contact 
- with coal. Besides that, a few large areas of coal 
- seams have been burning since a long time. The 
- fires started in the past through accidents in oid 
- collieries now lying abandoned, Data regarding the 
= quantity of coal lost every year through such fires are 
not easily obtainable but the position is, nevertheless, 
distressing. 


—. RANIGANJ COAL-FIELD 


-— The Raniganj coalfield is spread over 600 sq. 
_ miles and its total coal reserve including all grades 
— ef coal contained in over 4 ft. thick seams down to 
- g depth of 2,000 ft. stood at 8,250 million tons in 1950; 
 sbout 2.8 % of it was good quality coking coal. The 
- $rd Five Year Plan is expected to envisage an addi- 
" tional coal output of 10.5. million tons from the 
. Maniganj coalfield, about 2 million tons of which will 
. have to be ralsed by deep mining. 


— —— "The succession of strata in the Raniganj coalfield 
is as follows (excluding alluvium and laterite) : 

3 | . Supra-Panchet or Durgapur Beds ; 

l . Panchet Series ; 

Raniganj Series (Upper Measures) 3,400 ft, 
. Barren Measures (Ironstone Shale or 
Kulti Stage); 

l . Barakar Series (Lower Measures), 2.10 ft. 
E. n . Talchir Series. 

, +» Deep mining for coal will enable the miners to 
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middling with high ash and the tailings 
rejected. Economic success of coal washing depends 
mostly on utilisation of the middling fraction. Condi- 
tions, however, vary from seam to seam. Washability 
of the coals from the Raniganj coalfield should be 
tested for finding suitable types of washary for this 
field. 


reach the Raniganj and Barakar coals lying under- 
reath the Panchets and the Ironstone Shales respec- 
tively. 


UPPER & LOWER MEASUR ES 


* 


The difference in character of coal from the 


Lower and the Upper Measures may be summarised as 


follows : 
Ranigan] Barakar 
3 to 10% except l 
Moisture : Dishergarh seam with 1 to 3.56% 
low moisture | RA 
V.M. 29 to 38% 21 to 30% 
FC. 50 to 57% 52t0647, average 55% 
Coking Generally non-coking 
: Laikdih, Ramragar 
character except Dishergarh & Begunia seanis e 
Sanctoria seams, and tend to form 
hard coke. Excellent 
steam coal; Laikdih 
General Good gas coal and and Ramnagar seams 


low in ash and the 
former is 
phosphorus 


free burning steam 


raiser low in 


ss 


The main defect of West Bengals coal, rather 


of Indian coal, is high ash content with mostly non- 
coking character. 


IMPROVEMENT OF QUALITY 
Coal quality may be improved by washing which 


eliminates a part of the dull and dense layers 


(durain) in coal, and other impure stuff. It pro- 


duces three separate fractions, the clean coal, the 
that are 


y 


INDIA 28'38 X 
Rs 307,403,009) 





Value of West Bengal and other neigh- 
bouring States’ mineral production in 
1956 expressed in percentages of total In- 
dian production (according to l. B. M.) 


An assessment of the quantity of inferior — 
in Raniganj, and other Damodar Valley coalfields 
was made by the Geological Survey of India ; Onda! 
was suggested as the site for a synthetic petroleum . 
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two minerals containing three metals «often gold al 0) 


are rare in India. The country annualiy imports 
about Rs. 7 crores worth zine and Rs. 2 eror 
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» manufacturing plant utilising the inferior coal there. 
-~ The project is likely to be included in the 3rd Five 
Year Plan. Inferior coal has been known to occur 


.. ina small area (Tangsuli Basin) about 6 miles north- worth lead to meet her industria] requirements. 


west of Suri in Birbhum district where the author 
—— ` found exposures of two thin seams in a nala near 
— JMahuldanga village. Four bore-holes are reported to 
, have been sunk there in 1907-08. | 


à THE HIMALAYAN COALFIELD 


A more or less continuous belt of coal-measures 


13,867 ozs, of silver was imported in 1956 when 
the home productions were 2,497 tons lead, 6,880 
tons zinc-concentrate and 104,604 ozs silver, mainiy 
from the Zawar Mines in Rajasthan and silver fron. 
the Kolar gold. ZEE 


The 267 tons galena raised by Mackinnon Macken- 
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zie Co. in 1904-05 from their Beldih mine (about 6 


(Lr. Gondwana) is seen near the foot-hills of the  : 


Darjeeling Himalayas between the Teesta and the 
Chel River valleys; its western extensions have been 
noticed in the river sections of the Mahanadi and a 
few others. The flat country on the eust of the Chel 
River is covered under alluvium and terrace deposits, 
and the hills are of metamorphic rocks, but reports 
of coal occurrences are occasionally received, parti- 
cularly from the Jaldhaka River section. 

The field was seriously examined for the first 
time by P. N. Bose in 1890-91 and 55 years passed 
away before starting regular coal mining there by 
M. K, Ray. Bose estimated a reserve of 20 million 

tons of coal in' the belt between the Lish  (Lishu? 
and the Ramthi rivers. There is one thick (30 to 45 
ft.) seam locally known as the Mallet seam (after 
F. R. Mallet who explored the area in 1874) besides 
a few thinner but workable seams. 'The coalfield is 
heavily faulted and the seams are broken up into 
discontinuous strips, all inclined and containing 
friable and dust coal. Major portion of the volatile 
matter in coal has been squeezed out during the 
Himalayan fold movement and thrusting, and a 
semi-anthracitic character has been imparted. 

Basic intrusives abound in the coal seams, con- 

4 verting a part of the coal into natural coke. About 
1,200 tons of natural coke was raised in the field in 

. 1957, raising of dust coal being 33,49f tons. No reli- 
dble analysis of the coal or coke is available at pre- 
sent, but the coke is said to possess a better thermal 
value and may be looked upon as a potential source 
of thermal power. Attempts at briquetting the dust 
coal have not succeeded yet (mainly due to economic 
factors), and it is used in its run-of-mine state by 
the brick manufacturers of North Bengal, North 
Bihar and UP. 


PEAT OF PLANT DEBRIS 


Peat consisting of plant debris at an immature 
stage of coal formation occurs underneath Calcutta 
and its suburbs. Similar occurrences in Howrah and 
24 Parganas districts have been recently investigated 

y the Directorate of Mines & Minerals, W. Benga!. 
"There is also an unconfirmed report of its occurrence 

at a foundation excavation on the Rupnarayan River. 

Thickness of these peat beds varies from 3 to 12 ft. 

and the overburden from 3 to 35 ft, It has been 
 utilised by local villagers as domestic fuel after 

thoroughly drying. Suitable economic conditions for 
à exploiting the peat have not been proved yet. 


. TRACES OF COLD 


i Alluvial gold occurs at various localities in 
. Bankura and Purulia districts, and a nugget weighing 
20 ozs, was once reported from Dhadka in 1915. Gold 
.,Was recovered from the lead produced by a Calcutta 
firm in 1904-05 from their Beldih galenamine (Fig. 


author over a distance of 8 miles, 















miles ESE of Barabhum Ry. Station, Purulia dist., 
yielded 92 tons 16 cwt. lead which gave on refimnz 
914 tons lead, 4716.15 ozs. silver and 46.04 gr. gold. 
Galena occurs there in association with ce assite 
anglesite, malachite, azurite and a little chalcopyrite 
in quartz-velns along a shearezone traced by ne 
; Ne 
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Galena and blende in the quartz-veins near. 
Dhadka, Panra, Nanna, Harada and other: villages in 
Purulia district are mostly oxidised and replaced b; 
limonite up to ground-water level. Such limonite: 
occasionally assumes the shape of galena cubes indi: i 
ating the presence of the latter at depth. Available- 
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data roughly indicate the presence of pumerous in - 
‘veins containing galena and blende traceable up to 
a length of 2,000 ft. Silver content of the lead is said _ 
to be high. The galena-bearing belt extends towards - 
the east into Midnapur district where galena has been - 
reported from Gohalbaria. EL 


Further north, there are two ‘narrow belts in 
Bankura and Purulia districts containing some anci- 
ent copper mines. Two villages known as "Tamoa- 
khun" (copper-mine) lying on the two belts bear | 
testimony to the zeal of the ancient copper miners. —— 


Old copper mines exist in the Darjeeling district 
where F. R. Mallet reported at least a dozen localities — 
bearing copper-ore. Dr. J, A. Dunn examined the | 
occurrence near Komai on the left bank of rhe 
Mo Chu. One of the samples assayed 3.5 % copper and 
1 dwt. 8 gr. gold to the ton. According to M, Stefan- 
ski, there are two copper-belts in the region, both | 
extending into Sikkim where the Indian Bureau of 
Mines conducted some investigations in recent years. 


ARSENOPYRITE OR MISPICKEL E 
The second copPer-belt (Stefanski) of Darjee- - 


ling district is known to contain mispicke] (sulphar- 
senide of iron) near Sampthar in Kalimpong sub- 
division. A sample of the ore analysed by Santosh . 
Kumar Roy (Research Fellow, C.U.) was found to - 
contain only 7.5 per cent arsenic. It has also been . 
reported from Paunbu khola (Darjeeling district) 
and from a few localities in Purulia district, Infor- 
mation regarding these occurrences are generally - 
scanty and the localities deserve expert investigation, - 
PYRITES A 


Impregnations of pyrites have bcen found in - 
graphite-schist near Maramu village, in Quartz- 
mylonite near Sulanglahar, and in sandstone near — 
Kalaboni village, all in Purulia district. It is asso- 
ciated with barytes« and ` bismuthinite near - 
Malthol and with galena near Dhadke. The slates, — 
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_ 1). Villagers often wash the mining spoil left by tne quartzites and dolomites of Buxa Duars sometimes - 
. ancient galena-miners near Dhadka for gold. It has contain disseminations of pyrites. — 


È also been reported from the copper-ores in the Daling IRON AND MANGANESE ORES MM EN. 
is ——— in Dérjeeling: district. Deposits of iron ore have been reported from | 
SILVER, LEAD, ZINC & COPPER 

__ Galena (sulphide of lead) usually cortains silver, 


various places in West Bengal but they are foo 
and it, is often associated with spbalerite or zinc- : 


numerous to be individually mentioned. F 
| categories may be recognised in them, viz., lateri 
., blende (zinc-sulphide,, Workable deposits of these Banded. 
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ores, sedimentary ores, ores in B: 
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mostly small and sporadic. 


quartzite, and magnetite-hematite ores. The deposits 
lie in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Birbhum, Burdwan, 
Bankura, Purulia and Midnapur districts. It may be 
interesting to know that t.» first successful attempt 


“in India at producing pig iron using coke instead of 


charcoal was made by the Bengal Iron Co. at Kulti 
and they used the ironstone shales from the Rani- 
ganj coalfield. This was in 1875. The ironstone 
shales continued to be used as ore until t` : discovery 
of the great iron-ore-field of Orissa and Bihar. 

No serious attempt has ever been made to 
estimate the reserves of iron in the Raniganj coal- 
field. David Smith discovered in 1856 a total 
thickness of 5ft. 10in. of ironstone ir 5 individual 
layers. These he estimated to contain at the rate of 


_. 6 million tons of ore per square mile. Blandford did 


‘not agree with this view in 1860, as the ironstone 
layers were thin and varied in thickness and quality 
from place to place. The average iron conten’ of the 
ironstones is 42 per cent onlv. 

Ores associated with Panded-hematite-quartzite 
are generally rich in iron but the deposits are small 
in comparison with the great field of Orissa and 


Bihar. The only way of utilising such small deposits 


is settling up of small-scale industries having low- 
shaft furnaces for the production of pig. They may 
succeed if a higher retention price ıs allowed for 
their produce. But. the deposits will have to be 
thoroughly Prospected before any action along this 
line could be taken. | 

Iron ore:containing 60 to 70 per cent iron occurs 
in Bankura district, The high iron content may be due 
to presence of magnetite in the ore-body; percentages 
of other eonstituents like phosphorus, titanium, etc. 
are not known. Such magnetite-hematite ores are 


somewhat refractory in nature, hence their possibilit v 


as blast-furnace burden is not definite yet. 
Lateritoid deposits of low grade manganese vre 


- occur in Midnapur and Purulia districts. They are 


generally small in size an“ contain high percentages 
of iron. Source of such ores may be some 
manganiferous shales similar to those found in 
Orissa. Details regarding the deposits are not 
available yet. 


WOLFRAM 


Wolfram has been known to occur round about 
Chendapathar in Bankura district since a long time 
ago. The G.S.I. have discovered another deposit 
with associated scheelite near Porapahar about 14 
miles away from Chendapathar. Exigencies of the 
World War II helped to raise about 46.44 tons of 
wolfram from the first named locality where it occurs 
mostly as float. The Porapahar deposit consists of 


^ two small quartz veins invading a band of sericite- 


quartzite; quantity of wolfram in the veins is not 
known. 


LIMESTONE AND DOLOMITE 


The limestone deposits in West Bengal are 
Those near Jhalda in 
«Purulia district occur in a country of granite and 
schists of Dharwar age. The limestones are low in 


_ magnesia and may be suitable for Portland cement 


manufacture. But their reserves have not been 
thoroughly explored yet. Similar occurrences have 
been reported from other places in Purulia, particu- 
larly from the Baghmundi Plateau. The Gondwana 
limestone at the base of the Panchakote (Panchet) 
Hill has been worked in the past for supplying flux 
to the Kulti works. Bands of dolomitie limestone 
and dolomite occur near Guniada and Harirampur ‘n 


" Bankura district. 


According to M. Stefansk,, about 4 million tons 
of limestone may be available from the Darjeeling 
district. The author found a few limestone bands 
associated with coal in the Dalings near their contact 
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sections of the Mangzing khola and the Lethi Nadi 
in the Chel Range of the Kalimpong Forest Division. 
Large reserves of dolomite have been reported from 
Buxa Duars by Dr. A, Lahiri and others; quality of 
dolomite in certain sections aPpears to be good, 


GYPSUM 


Gypsum has been reported from some inaccessi-£ 


ble parts of the Darj. "ng Himalayas, and from 
Chainpat and Dari Ajodiha in Midnapur district. 
Crystals of selenite (gypsum) occur at the latter 
place ` a clay bed between 10 and Sft. below the 
surface; the recovery appears to be poor being less 
than 0.05 per cent of the clay excavated. 


TYPES OF CLAY 


Different types.of clay occur in West Bengal; 
the lithomarge type near Mahmud Bazar and Suri 
in Birbhum district is exploited by a number of 
parties. Similar clay occurs in Purulia, Bankura and 
Midnapur districts. Sedimentary clays from the 
Raniganj coalfield are used in the manufacture of 
salt-glazed stoneware by Burn & Co., and the 
Durgapur clay is utiusec in the manufacture of 
"Raniganj tiles",  machine-made  wire-cut 
blue facing bricks, terracotta facings, etc, According 
to Bates the DurgaPur clay has the following che- 
mical composition: Silica 61.70, Alumina 22.89, 
Ferric-oxide 6.61, Lime 0.54, Magnesia J.62, Alkalies 
1.20, Loss 6.52. 

. Similar clays occur in Purulia and Bankura 
districts. 


Dr. S. Mehta has estimated the total reserves 
of fire-clay in the Raniganj coalfield as 4 million 
tons within a.depth of 20 ft. Low price of fireclay 


generally makes it uneconomic to work below that » 


depth unless the clay seam is particularly thick. 
Bird & Co. appears, however, to have worked to 
greater depths with success, 

Small deposits of China-clay abound in the 
western districts of West Bengal. They are too 
numerous to be individually named. Most of the 
occurrences lack in communication facilities and have 
not been properly investigated. The same is true in 
case of those in the Darjeeling district, 


FELSPAR, QUARTZ & MICA 


Large pegmatites containing potash-felspar and 
quartz together with small amounts of accessory 
minerals like mica, beryl, tourmaline, etc, occur in 
Jaipur, Raghunathpur, Gourangdi 
Thanas in Purulia, and some parts of Bankura 
district. 
crystals have been reported by the G. S. I, from 
Bankura but no details are availal Mica-books 
found in West Bengal’s pegmatites are small and 
generally yield less than 2 square inch size 
splittings; larger sizes have been reported from 
Gourangdi P.S. in Purulia. The specimens seen by 


the author were free from stains or inclusions. * 


SILICA & MOULDING SANDS 


True silica-sands are rare in West Bengal, but 
some of the felspathic sandstones in Raniganj coalfield 
yield inferior quality material on crushing and 
washing. The sandstones of the Tangsuli Basin near 
Suri may also yield glass-making sand. Friable 
quartzites have been reported from near Churulia 
(Burdwan) and from Bankura district. Sample of 
unwashed material from the former deposit has 


been reported to contain over 70 per cent silica and. 


0.23% iron oxide. 
Almost unlimited supply of yellow moulding 
sand may be had from the Panchet sandstone of the 


Raniganj coalfield. Low price of the material and , 


brickse- 


Cherty quartzites and transparent rock/- ~ 
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with Condwana sandstone exposed in the river j ‘ 


and Puncha ri 
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KYANITE & GRAPHITE 
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Keen Competition among the rival suppliers have so 

far prevented any systematic mining of these 

sandstones, The MongPong sand hear the foot of the 

Himalayas consists. of an unconsolidated terrace 

deposit of Post-Tertiary age. It can be traced for 
vera! miles along the Assam-Access Road. 


se l 

Quality appears to improve after ordinary washing 
'and scresning. About 52 per cent of the material 
has the size range of -0.5mm to +0.25mm: this 
action may be suitable for foundry pufposes, 


A long, approximately east-west shear zone 
pee through south of Balarampur in Purulia 
district, Light-blue kyanite has been found within 

ift. below the surface at about half a dozen locali es 
long this shear zone. Some of thc- lie within 4 
es of Biramdih Railway Station. Similarly, a long 

bel of mylonite extends eastward through, Maramu, 
a village about 6 miles north of Segunkodaf Railway 
Station in Purulia district. Apparently, discontinu- 
ous lenses and pockets of graphite are associated 
"with this mylonite containing quartz, muscovite, 
elspar and pyrites. 
 Anara were examined by Dr, S, Deb and M. K. Ray; 
the graphite has been reported to contain over 60 


. per cent graphitic carbon. 
he 


PSTONE - 


.- Deposits of soapstone, both weathered and fresh, 
ccur in the Darjeeling Himalayas. A few specimens 
of high grade material (similar to Jaipur quality) 
Ee ed to have been collected from a hill about 10 
Miles north of Darjeeling town were show. to the 
au hor. The deposits lie along hill slopes where lack 
a communication and transport facilities together 
with the fear of possibilities of landslide and forest 
destruction have so far prevented their exploitatio 

Price of soapstone powder ranges between Rs. 72.0 
ahd Rs. 65.00 per ton f.o.r, Dausa ( Rajasthan). 


FURTHER PROBE NFCESSARY 


— . lt is obvious from the above that most of the 
mineral deposits in West Bengal require further 
nvestigation by carefully planned prospecting. 
Weeurrences of barytes, bentonitic clays, bery!, 
Fuller's earth, magnesite, vermiculite, and various 
Other minerals have been reported but not 
nvestigated yet. The scope of valt manufacture 
from saline waters of the rivers and the sea, and 
utilisation of mineral water from Bakreswar and 
her hot springs need closer examination. There 18 
ven further scope of mineral exploration particularly 


Purulia district and parts of Burdwan and 


Birbhum districts. 


Looking from a purely pecuniary point of view, 
# may be safely stated that such investigations or 
mineral exploratio:s need not be considered as wild 
joose chasing as some people are inclined to believe. 
The geologists of one of the biggest industries in 
ndia had actually proved the existence of about 
000 million tons of various minerals in course of 
about 30 years. If the valu. 0j such proved assets 
is assessed at the rate of Rs. 0.25 per ton, they have 
wetped the industry in acquiring mineral properties 


worth Rs. 25 crores during those 30 wears, This 


corks out to the rate of Rs. 56.00 per minute; very 
Jew pursuits in India can help to provide so much 
wealth for the future, 1 LI 
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The graphite deposits near. 
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The dance is time-conditioned and well-precisic ned 
They work in concord. In spite of the best of control 
at times, amongst, the presence of thousands of genes, 


— 


the chances are always there of one or more. genes 


gene is scientifically called mutation, an irreversible 


. change. Occasionally, mutation arises owing to acci- 


"A 


dental ehange. Mutated genes can never become or 
ginal again. They become a new fixture for the orga- 
nism, though there is always a probability that it 
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. may further mutate in. new direction. Tne effects of 
. mutation are generally harmful to the organism. 


Some mutations are so drastic that their effects lead 
to the death of the animal (effects of lethal genes'. 
But some mutations, however, do survive. If any mti- 
tation is favoured by natural seleetion it will contri- 
bute important elements to further evolution. Muta! ad 


- genes will show their trends in. the next generation, 
ie. in sons and.daughters. There are some very wei 
known examples of mutations. To name a few, the 


nakedness of skin is produced. by mutation in ai 
like pigeon, cat, mice. The hairiness is the nor a 
condition of the skin. The gene of normal skin ean 


mutate and become changed into naked: skin type. 
Some other-important manifestations of mutation are 


"tailless and kinked tails in mice. E 


: E 
‘Such false stepping may also include not only one 
gene but a large number of genes. In fact, arrange- 
ment of genes in some segments of chromosomes may 
be inverted or deleted. The linear arrangements Of 
genes are newly oriented leading to a majo 
structural alteration. This will have a significant 
effect in the production of characters in the animal. — 


The use of uncontrolled radio-active substance 
can easily bring disorganization to the normal inter- 
play of genes, by making structura] alterations. © he 
chromosomes may be broken and rejoined to a new 
segment. The entire sequence of genes is thus change 
This: may also involve that of a single gene. The be- 
haviour of genes in subsequent dancing will be signi- 
fieantly different. —— 


BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM AND GENIC DANCE 

There are brides. bridegrooms and the genes, 
Marriage fulfils the dream. dreamt by the coupie in 
making their genés come together and dance, In- 


numerable marriages are the potential source e£ geuase- 
less dance of genes. The understanding of the coae- 


script of the gene-dance has become a challenge 


the scientists; the harmony of the — CHO 
tions’ of géne pairs must be fully grasped. H 
. . The gene-dance 1s in fact a chemical dance. 
identity of the stage on which genes dance is becom- 
ing chemically known. The chromosomes are eo~ 
protein fibres, having a covering of protein and & 
core of DNA (Desoxyribo-nucleic acid). The genes 
consist primarily of DNA material, ‘fhe amount € 
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DNA is supposed to be cent in all the cells of 


the body. But in sperris ard ova the vuantity is tes 
M alt q i *»n .nalysis of DNA 
content of different cells in a fish shows that the red 
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English Excelsior and 
Soviet Motor Cycles 
in excellent perform- 
ance, Economic Run- 
ning, Effortless Power. 
Engine Strong & 
Sound 








I. HP Excelsior 14 and 34 
H.P. Russian motor cycles are 
still available Trouble free 
and less consumption, won- 
derful machinery & smooth 
running. 


Ta 


Agents : 


CYCLE HOUSE, 


174-A, Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta-13. 


IDISPLAY 
of 
DELIGHTFUL TASTE 
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| SRI D. N. BHATTACHARJEE 





SYMBOL OF TRUTH 


The Vaishnaba Poet Chandidas sang 
to the glory of Love eternal in im- 
mortal verses. The poet conceived 
that Man is the living symbol of 
‘Truth’ he was searching for throu- 
ghout his life and his conception 
found expression in these undying 
lines-"Above everything else there 
is man, there is nothing nobler 
than man." 

Our Institution has accepted 
his message as the motto and 
dedicated itself to the Service 

of sufferine Humanity. Its 
workers, inspired by the 
Similar high ideal, are all 
Working to the same end. 
Several thousands of per- 
sons suffering from eJ- 
coderma Eczema, Pso- 
riasis, Dermatitis and 
other skin diseases 
brave been com- 
pletely cured by T 
our special treat- i 
ment during last 

Sixty years. 
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Founder: Pandit Rampran Sarma, Kaviraj, 
1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah 
Phone: 67-2359 | 
BRANCH: 36, Harrison Road, Caleutta-9, 
(Near PURABI Cinema » 
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METROPOLITAN 
BANK LIMITED 


(A Scheduled Bank) 


ASSURES EFFICIENCY & SAFETY 


Offers Banking Facilities Of All Kinds 








Chairman : 
RAI BAHADUR S. C. CHAUDHURY 


Other Directors : 


Sri J. M. Bose Sri N. Ghosh 
Sri K, C. Das Sri S. N. Biswas 
Sri B. N. Bose 
SRI R. M. MITRA, B.A., A.LLB. 

General Manager. 
A new scale of Interests rates on 


Savings Bank Accounts 


has been introduced with efject 
from Ist January, 1958. 
The scale ranges between 24% P.A, 
and 3% P.A. 


Particulars available at any Branch Office of the Bank. 
Head Office: 7, CHOWRINGHEE ROAD, CALCUTTA-13. - 
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The writer, in this article, gives miniature 
pen pictures of a side of the life of the well- 
known dancers of the countr:, with whor- 
he is intimately associated. He does not make 
an attempt to give a criticism of their 
dance art. The account of the private 
life of the dance artistes is the resiult 
of the personal impression obtained by the 
writer from his friendship ‘with them. 





real and true dancer always 
dances, whether he or she be on 
the stage or away from it. The 
dance artistes’ actions and 
thoughts are all rhythmic, peculiar 
to the conception of the general 
public. The difference between 
a common man and an artiste 

lies in the fact that the latter sees 
life in a perspective not similar to that seen by the 
former. The artiste’s angle of vision cannot be 
explained or understood but it can be felt by him and 
by a very limited few who have an artistic bend of 
mind, and this particular type of feeling can be deve- 
loped in the common man by means of several 
methods. 

When I speak of artistes, I mean real and true 
artistes, who are every inch an artiste, and not the so- 
called ones whom you can find galore roaming on 
the streets The artistes, who are artistes in actua- 
lity and not the fake ones, are temperamentally very 
touchy, sensitive and susceptible to the slightest pro- 
vocation for sympathy. They are quickly agitated and 
excited and kind to the bereaved and oppressed. They 
are philanthropie to the extent their meagre purse 
can allow. They are patriots and martyrs and do not 
call themselves preachers of sermons, nonetheless the 
mass takes the benefit from their creations. Above 
all they are the worst sufferers as if born to suffer 
mentally, economically and are the targets of criti- 
cism and annihilation. They carry a heavy load of 
misfortune and traverse the path of life. For them 
paradise is lost and I cannot say whether they can 


regain it or not. 


This is the fate of the artistes everywhere and 
more so in our country. The dance artistes are no 
exception; outwardly some of them might have given 


a contrary impression to their admirers and specta- 
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Rukmini Devi Aründalt S 


Hi 


tors. I have come across innumerable dancers, s 
of them : well-known, others less. known and | 
others unknown. But the essential inherent qua 
of their character are almost the same; to speak 
nutshell, they have an artistic temperament. II 


coined the last'two words, which I cannot explain 
it is for you to realise, which T hope, you will de 
I place certain facts from their dynamic movem 
in everyday life and my impressions of them. 1 
should excuse me if I go a bit astray in my missic 


RUKMINI ARUNDALE | 


Rukmini Devi, a scholar and an educationis 
always eager to.go deep into the traditional art, 
to keep its beauty intact. She embellishes the 
with her knowledge chiselling every aspect of 
art, whether it be its technical side or costume, mi 
gestures or presentation. Her production becc 
crispy. She takes pains to go from door to doo 
the villages in search of real art, assimilates 
herself and then reproduces it.with ornamentat 
The creation is novel and flawless. She smiles 
talks and teaches the little kids making the art 1 
simple, systematic and easy for the childreif. | 
treatment is scientific, and she brings a revolutic 
art beneficial to mankind. She has a knack to 
plain things in a lucid way and never falters 
express her viewpoint. She is calm and serene 
dignified and is ever thoughtful in her endeavou 
create something new, never to be tied down by 
shackles of rigid rules and regulations of the t 
nical aspects of traditional art. She none j 
adheres to tradition but builds new things on 
changes the dogmatic rules if necessary. She is 
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É ways vigilant in codifying and has a peculiar grace 
. while impressing some of her ideas on a limited num- 
— ber of artiste friends. She studies, works and thinks. 


— UDAY SHANKAR 


I have spoken and written enough regarding this 

n, who I think, has a temperament which should 
by all For him money is no concern as if 

it has no value, Show 
is all in all for 
him. At any cost the 
show must on and 
it must be * "et in 
every respect, ever 
mind whet! there is 
box office return or 
not. He sends some of 
his workers on a taxi, 
spending three or 
four rupees to buy a 
Safety pin worth a 
pice. He invites his 
guest to dine at the 
most 








* oeket or sends richly 
: uxurious presents. 
PB. | . The safety razor he at 
présent uses, is probably the one which he purchased 
or received as a gift, when he first learnt to get him- 
‘self shaved in his boyhood. He is an ardent follower 
of the dictum, “Penny wise pound ^oolis^." He will 
invite all, even his casual acquaintances, to come and 
enjoy his performances, and will pay for their enter- 


tainment tax. which often mounts up to several hun- 
dreds from his share of percentage. But I have seen 
Other cringy stage performers (not dancers) who are 
reluctant to allow free passes even to those from 
whom they receive high and material profits, Uday is 
easily excited, easily agitated and gets angry at the 
Slightest provocation, but quickly cools down and 
Weeps like a child, He is repentant, courageous and is 
ready to face all odds, either social, domestic or eco- 
nomic. He is sympathetic and has a kind soul. Many 
have taken advantage of these qualities and have 
. duped him. He is an utter failure as a businessman 
- and receives less in return than he gives. 


I have seen him spending sleepless nights work- 
ing like an imaginative horse on his sets, painting the 
screens with the electric Spray machine hanging on 
the shoulder and smoking like a chimney. I have 

seen dancers working day and night, composing, re- 
"hearsing or practising, and then the fruit of their 
labour, the endeavour .of the oil lamp burning 


‘throughout the night, has,landed them to fame and 


^w ould recognition. Our country has produced such 
‘thinkers and artistes, whose only mission in life is to 
create and produce. 

He embraces the ladies who are familiar to him, 
when he meets them after some interval. Some of 
the conservative ones might feel embarrassed, But 
hey fail to realise the depth of affection in him, 


4 He is satirical, humorous and can talk in the most 

iithy language in the midst of his intimates, On the 

Xher hand he is polished tu the extreme and can 
Nee Ep 4-7 
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adjust himself to whatever situation he is posted. 
His mind is never at rest, probably, the reason is that 
he eats less. 


AMALA SHANKAR 


Amala Shankar can handle business mat- 
ters well; much better than her husband, 
. who is absolutely a novice in that 


particular trade. She 
_ is very good at cook- 
ing and a better 
housewife than a dan- 
cer. She smiles and 
laughs, but seldom 
bursts into a veheme: t 
laughter, She talks 
ith an affectionate 
tone, sometimes seems 
be a typical 
- country girl, has plea- 
sing manners, is hos- 
pitable and tries to 
help everyone who 
comes for succour. 
She is nev perturb- 
i ed, knows her job 
well of helping and loving her ' nd, and drawis 
at the time of speaking. She has artistic tastes and 
ideas which are novel. She can save difficult situa- 
tions by her tranquil nature. She remains calm, 
never agitated, has a cool brain, is always imagina- 
tive and uses balanced language. 


RAM GOPAL 


On a chilly December night at eleven in 1942 
there was à knock at my door. As everyone in my 
family was fast asleep, and as I usually am late for 
bed, I opened the door. 
To my surprise a very 
handsome young man of 
about 24 with a turban 
on his head and wearing 
“Sherwani” and “‘Churi- 
dar Pyjama”, and broad 
smiles on lips, wished 
me with a graceful nod. 
I requested him to come 
in. He said, “I am Ram, 
I have come to quarrel 
with Projesh." I enquir- 
ed, “But why?" He rep- 
lied, *He has condemned 
Bharat Natyam dancing 
of the South.” Then we 
talked and talked and 
discussed about the par- 
ticular type of dancing and its appropriate music till 


we heard the cawing of the crow. He danced through- 
out the night in the small study room of mine in 
order to explain certain characteristic features of the 








dance art. Ram asked, “Can you take me to a Kali 


temple?” Curiously I answered, “But I find a cross 
hanging on your neck.” He laughed and said, “I 
am a worshipper of Shiva and Parvati and Kali. My 
mother, when I was a child, hung the cross around 
my neck as a talisman and it does miracles, I have 
faith and belief in everything.” Then I escorted him 
to a Kali temple. On the way he asked, “Have you 
ever fallen in love?” I replied, “No, never.” He again 
asked, “Did any girl ever express her love to you?” 
I readily answered, “I was never so fortunate.” He 
exclaimed, "You are most unhappy. Love is Ged'a 


^ 






g. The lover and ihe beloved both have some 
' godl cag hing as if some elements of God are best- 
on them." 


I found in him a good athlete, a good conversa- 
tionalist, an imaginative orator, an ardent devotee oí 
his Guru, and above all in dance art a technician ‘par 
excellence’. He is a charming personality and enter- 
taining com on, a fanatic in his love for dance art. 
He takes refuge in and praises whatever he sees ana 
thinks to be good. He publicly criticises if to his 
mind anything seems to be wrong. He is a polished 
and witty gentleman with a sharp tongue. He is à 
collector of art curios and takes pride in his collec- 
tions. He is mannerly but very bad in correspondence. 
He says, “You are fanatic, I am fanatic, every artiste 
is fanatic towards art.” 


BALA SARASWATI 


I cannot follow Bala Saraswati’s language 
nor she mine, but we talk in gestures. 
She expresses through her eyes and smiles, 
and if she hears any- 
thing about tradition, 
technique and their 


regarding strict adhe- 
rence to the rules and 
principles of Bharata 


up and speaks in her 
own language in & 
loud tone without 
minding the audience, 
whether they can 
understand her or not. 
She never tolerates 
anything spoken 


traditional technique 
of Bharata Natyam. 





Whatever her Gurus -- 


have taught her she considers that to be gospel, 
and will not budge an inch from it. She has a very 
lovely sweet voice. I wonder, why she was not des- 


tined to be a singer, but she is dancing personified. 


INDRANI REHMAN 


Indrani Rehman is a charming personality, 
keeping mum before unacquainted persons, 
but ceaselessly laughing and talking aloud 
in the midst of her 
friends. She will not 
allow anyone else to 
talk and can go on 
gossiping for hours at a 
stretch forgetting her 
meals and sleep and 
even children to whom 
she is very much 
attached. When Indrani 
dances or goes on with 
her vigorous practice, 
her husband Habib de- 
corates the house with 
newly made lamp sha- 
des, sometimes a crepe 
paper mask or a cane 
basket will suit the 
purpose. He is expert 
in making dancing figures with the help of flexible 
wires. Sometimes he would take the daughter to the 
bazar to buy chocolates or skirt pieces or go to 
Bombay and bring toys for the son. 


Indrani is anxious to appear on the Stage. She 
keeps herself aloof from dance politics of the country. 
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training, and anything 


Natyam, she stands — 


against tradition or 


— letters she wrote to 





She is humorous when time for humour comes and 5 
is a true woman in the sense that she can never rot i 
ceal any secret. She effortlessly discloses it and will — 
even think aloud. | * 

Once I told her, “Your show is from 6-30. When 
I say 6-30 I mean 6-30, neither a minute this sidé — 
nor a minute that side. You will have to be on the 
stage punctually at 6-30.” She readily answered,* 
“you know I am 50% American.” On one occasion on - 
the dinner table, just while starting, I held forward - 
the soup container towards her saying, "Ladies first.” — 
She said, “I am an Indian lady, my guest first, then 
my husband, thereafter my children and at the end . 
myself." 

She is a voracious reader, gulps in One sitting 
books on art, but very lethargic in returning them. 
She takes less care towards her toilette and make-up - 
when away from the stage, which is rather unusual 
for a female dancer. She is very good at corréspon-. 
dence and is well versed in the art of letter writing, - 
She is not good in cooking nor in house keeping, but 
a good friend. 


DAMAYANTI JOSHI 


Damayanti gave me a necklace once. One of its 
strings gave way and she wanted to have it mended. 
She was to use it that very night in the dance per- 
formance, and was 
anxious that it should 
be done before her 
show: She got it set 
right in time and 
asked me, “How much 
shall I pay?" I said, 
“Oh, you want to pay 
for the mending? All 
right, when you are 
ready to pay, pay me 
two thousand rupees.” 
She kept quiet, laugh- 
ed and ran away. | 

In one of her 


i Ct m ie ee * 


me, “There was Vive- 
kananda to. spread i Vs M 
the teachings of “RY aya x^ ^ y 
Paramhansa. There is z — 
none for Kathak. If I 
could climb to the 1 
highest house-top, from there I would shout that 
Kathak is the most beautiful, traditional, graceful 
and dignified dance of India.” a 
On one occasion she and her mother were dining 
at my place. There were a few members of my family 
as well sitting at the dinner table. I requested Dama= 
yanti to take a chop more and she refused. Then I 
said, “I am not anxious whether you take one piece 
of meat-chop more or not. Iam anxious about my- 
self and I want to take one. But I cannot do it being 
the host. If you take one piece then only I can take 
the other.” Then she readily accepted and took one 
piece. When the time of sweets came, and all of*us 
had one ‘Rasogolla’ each, she asked me to take one 
more. I refused. She said, “If you take then I can 
take, otherwise it becomes impossible for me to take 
| 


more." | 


Damayanti is meek and docile and polished in 
her manners and behaviour. She t&lks less, even 
her smiles are measured. She is the opposite of In- 
drani, who snatches the monopoly of laughing i 
talking. Damayanti, it seems, wante to conceal ^ 
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É , RAGINI DEVI 
a Ewas aschool boy when I first saw Ragini Devi. 
. She seemed to be a pretty young lady with all kindness 

beaming on: her face, in her smiles and within her 


eyes. She had very 
little rest then, all 
the time dancing, 
staging shows and 
learning Kathak 1 
had an opportunity 
again of seeing her 
when she came to 
Allahabad during the 
. course of her dancing 
itinerary with Guru 
Gopinath as her dan- 
ce partner, I was a 
law student then. She 
came to our house 
and showed her will- 
ingness to my mother 
to enlist me as a 
musician : her trou- 
ese OE _ pe. My mother object- 
ed and said that her son was to take up th: legal pro- 


fession, Ragini was a bit depressed and tok me when 
1 was taking her in the car to her hotel, “Y ur mother 
As right. This profession doesn't pay." Ragini is emo- 


d 
 Wonal and has dedicated herself to this art. She is 

one of the pioneers in the field. 
. MRINALINI SARABHAI 

A cultured and polished 
abhai is highly educated, extensively travel- 
ded; a. good speaker and conversationa- 
Jis t, and tactful in her dealings. She is ever 
ready with her comments and suggestions, utterly 
_ tree to ventilate anything which she considers to be 
| 5 all shy but on the 
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lady, Mrinalini 
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wrong or unjust. She is not at 
other hand is not a bully. She is prompt in her 
promise to everyone that she will write letters to 
them, but never keeps her promise. 
KUN] KURUP 

— Guru Kunj 
Aurup talks through 

his eyes. I cannot 

follow his dialect ex- 

cept the word “Na- 

naskaram," so he 

does not talk to me 

nor I. He smiles and 

expresses his feelings 

a rough (he eyes, 

Never grumbles if in- 

sonvenienced. He is 

very obliging and is 

ilways ready to show 
us art if requested 
mers redy. at any 
ime. He has a digni- 
ed and majestic per- 


ed 
ian 
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jHIREEN WAJIFDAR 

. ehireen Wajifdar is such a campanion for whom time 
as no value. If she once takes to gossiping that will 
e a non-stop affair, and no consideration for time. 
ler mouth will not be shut, and she will not listen 
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io any weighty deliberation in which she or her lis- , 


teners are expected to participate. She i: bold in her 
wit, carries the day for her humour and.fár from being 
reserved. She is jovial, but engineers well thought-out 
plans. She seldom writes letters, but whenever she 
does, her letters carry an 4 etionate touch to the 
utmost depth which-18: absen 4n the letters of other 
dance-artistes, -She is keen to get a glimpse of the 
domestic life of others and loves to eat rice and fish 
prepared in a Bengali home. 


SIMKIE 


Madame Simkie 
has a sharp sense 
of making a distinc- 
tion between good 
and bad art. She 
admires those dance 
artistes who are tech- 
nically proficient. She 
is simple in her man- 
ners, talks in a low 
tone, gives uncalled 
for smiles, very re- — 
served, and eats less. 
She takes pride when 
praised. I suppose, 
even the gods are 


also no exception to 
this weakness. 
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COPINATH 


Guru Gopinath is always jolly and merry like a 
child, has strong likes and dislikes, very satirica] and 
acknowledges defeat if any wrong is pointed out to 
him which is in fact an error. He possesses a sports- 
manlike spirit. He can very well express his ideas 
through a foreign tongue, English, but apologises with 
modesty as not well versed in that language. He is a 
good friend, a good teacher, and is always ready -to 
explain the themes of the unintelligible South Indian 
dances without even asked for. He is a creative 
artiste and is courageous in asserting any artistic im- 
provement done on a traditional piece. He seeks for 
beauty more than for technical accuracy or tradi- 
tional background and depth. . 


ACHHAN MAHARAJ AND FAMILY 


The late Achhan Maharaj had a child's simpli- 
eity and a pure heart, free *rom jealousy and had 
deep affection for his pupils. With his bulky body 
he used to do miracles on his two feet. His hearty 
laughs were enjoyable and so were his talks. His 
remarks were never pinching nor they wounded the 
feelings of others. His brother Shambhu Maharaj 
has pungent talks in his lips, bitter in criticisms, 
loves art and gives credit to the deserving artistes. 
He uses slangs belonging to Lucknow, chews pan 
and tobacco, and is an arch smoker. Lachhu Maha- 
raj, their cousin brother, labours hard, smiles and gives 
vent to his feelings through peal of laughter. For 
him time is no consideration. He is ever ready to 
show his talent and is immensely glad if appreciated. 
He cannot check his emotions. Birju, son of Achhan, 
is a mere boy, has boyish behaviour, smiles, talks less 
and is serious in everything. $ 


I have come across innumerable other dancers, 
unknown dancers and dancers of less repute. I have 
met a number of Kerala Kathakali dancers, who are 
less known in Northern India, but they are quite 
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T is a matter of great pleasure 
to find that dance has come to 
be almost a part of Indian film 
oroduction, whether the picture 
represents mythological, social 
or folk elements. One can very 
rarely find a film in which, by 
| some way or the other, a se- 

, e quence of dance has not been 
presented. But the question is — ‘- © merely dance 
for the sake of dance or has the dance got any 
definite purpose behind it and is t used as a medium 
to convey some message to the public? For the film 
is one of the most vital media through which a very 
large number of people can be reached, and also a 
medium that serves to give the publie not only en- 
tertainment but an opportunity to receive a message, 
consciously or unconsciously. Thus, the more we can 
make use of this medium, the better w^ can serve 
our nation. 


THE ART OF CHOREOGRAPHY 


There have been several outstanding pictures in 
India of which we can justly be proud. At the same 
time, India stands second largest in the world as far 
as total turn-over of film production and its con- 
sumption in the market are concerned. We have 
highly enthusiastic audiences; we have some of the 
finest cameramen, directors and producers; we also 
have the good wishes of big personalities with very 
strong financial background. But, instead of a wel- 
come combination of all these talents, opportunities 
and finance, there arises a discord. The financier 
complains of the delay in production and wishes to 
hurry the same to obtain quick box-office returns; 
the director cannot give of his best either because 
of hurry or want of proper and adequate rehearsals 
of the artistes; while the artistes in their turn want 
Somehow to finish their parts and take up other 
assignments and rehearsals on a different floor for 
shooting in other pictures. 





All things considered, we cannot blame them 
either. The producers will, naturally, be willinz to 
spend a good deal on thorough 'ong-term training 
or rehearsals, and the directors and artistes havi, got 
to divide their services between contracts in rder 
to earn their livelihood. As a result, when the; pic- 
ture is produced thus — even though sometimps 16 
is popular and paying — it does not really! have 
anything much to give. 










_ . So we find the whole approach itse.: to thef thing 
is wrong and misconceived. The producer, the} direc- 


tor, the dance director and the ertistes m take 
one another fully into confidence and do their Zutmost 
to render their individual services up to the stfandard. 


First of all, we have got to choose th dance 
according to the tenor of the whole story , rather 
than for a portion of the story only, and for fthat, the 
film director, the dance director, the costun depart- 
ment and the artistes, who will execute t dance, 
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must all become one united body, well acquainte 
with the theme and the characters. They also mus 


graphy. 
NEED FOR TRAINING CENTRE 


How to achieve that? To achieve that, we neec 
one central institution, where, together with dance 
drama and music, training !.r efficient production as 
well can be acquired. It is not enough to learn only 
dance unless the dancers have enough understandir 
to bring out in their dance the life of other peo ! 
to feel the art they are portraying. To personify 
Lord Shiva or Krishna and dance like them would 
be a sacrilege until and unless the artiste has enoug 
understanding of the radiant and sublime pe al 
ties of these divinities. The posture, the look, the 
appearance, —.every gesture of the gods of out 
mythology is surely different from that of us living 
in the twentieth century. For sometimes I had been 
working on the shadow-play ‘Ramalila, based on the 
life of the great King Ramachandra. Though th 
artistes had been selected from the best-knowi 
dance circles and institutions, yet it took me a lon; 
six months to make them bring out representative 
characteristics of each character. How should Rama 
—a great king and symbol of all that is great and 
true — walk, stand, move, and how shou!d he create 
that radiant personality even while merely standing 
with his bow and arrows, was, for instance, a lesson 
which necessitated elaborate training. In the same 
way, they had to work for months together to : 
out the best characteristics of the monkeys, that is 
to say, the peculiarities of their movements which, 
even though they are mere dancing, would show that 
they were monkeys. The boy playing the role of 
Jatayu (the eagle) had to watch for days the move- 
ments of similar birds flying high in the sky, and 
so on. HA 


The point I should like to make is that the artist- 
es who have gone through this training will for ever 
remain conscious and aware of the part they repre- 
sent. Moreover, they thereby get well-trained .to 
adapt themselves to any part. A boy may even be 
justified in refusing to personify Lord Shiva or 
Krishna if he finds his figure is not proportione : 
enough to do justice to the part and would not be 
able to radiate and create a personality which would 
be befitting. In the same manner, if the directors 
and producers are also equipped with this — 
they themselves will choose the particular type 
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dance and the artistes suited to the characters Of 
the dance, and turn out something wonderful d 


their combined talents. 


I doubt if there is any country in the world wit 
such vast resources’ in the realm of dance as India. 
Since times immemorial, dance has been an integral 
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art of the life of the nation as a whole. Even today 
eople, who live far away from the so-called civiliza- 
ion, beautify their social and religious ceremonies 
vith dances. Why should not we — who boast of 
ing civilized and cultured? 


FOLK DANCES IN FILMS 


- As for using the classical and folk dances in 
jur films. I find that there are several types of folk 
lances in India, each of which is beautiful, rich and 
riginal in its own way. But we must not forget that 
hese dances were not meant for-our film industry; 
iudiences of today. 
lents, their own audiences and, above all, their own: 
sharacteristics. We can make the best use of 
hem by making documentary films, But even then 
there may be a risk of these dances not being por- 
rayed with real authenticity, if the approach is not 
made from the proper angle. 


- . It is a fact that there lies a big gulf of difference 
f sentiment and outlook between those people and 
jurselvés, and only if we approach them with love 
ind respect for the ingenuity of their art, and make 
them feel that their art, however old-fashioned or 
erude, is surely something to be proud of, and that 
t is something which.we miss in our modern social 
fe, then alone will they come out with an open 
heart and give of their best. For I know, somehow 

have been given a wrong idea of their art and 
are now shy to come before us. I was once invited 
to see a Naga and Manipuri cymbal dance by male 
dancers and, to my surprise, I found they were all 
supplied with newly-purchased tennis shirts just for 
the occasion of dancing before me — as | was con- 
sidered to be a 'Sahib' and they were probably afraid 
that I might not approve of their dancing barebodied. 
Therefore, my request to those, who are interested 
n making such documentary films, is to remain con- 
scious of these facts and try to take r^ true and na- 
ura a picture of their dancer as possible. 


- - In spite of the innumerable varieties of our folk 
ces, it is indeed very disappointing to see some of 
the reproductions in our motion pictures. The arti- 
stes, the dance number, the costumes — none do jus- 
ce to the dance or dances they portray; they do 
not even harmonise with each other. I do agree that 
it is not possible to bring the artistes and musicians 
from different parts and have the dance filmed. They 
san only be expected to give of their best amidst 
E own surroundings. They have their festival days, 
sentiments to go with them; they then, generally, 
et a little drunk — the sort of preparation needed 
yy them to catch the mood and thereby to reach the 
of dancing. How can we expect them to express 
he same feeling on a shooting floor with all the 
inaecustomed blinding lights thrown on them, and 
e technicians and the crew staring at them and 

ith the camera as their only audience? But still it 
s possible to do it. We can generate the same warmth 
and create the same environment and effect through 
our dance artistes if they undergo the training I have 
mentioned before, and with that training they can 
bring out those inner significant qualities and consci- 
ously reproduce them. These artistes mu-* have the 
training so that they can create the same effect at 
any time or place. 


CLASSICAL DANCING 


* As regards classical dances, it pains m 

t ; e to find 
that with the growing interest to tatveduce Eg 
in motion pictures, a slow deterioration of classical 
dance is casting its shadow over the art itself, and 
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are not even suitable for-presentation.to the - 
They have their owi» environ . 


is bound to cause great harm to our classical dance 
in the near future. I may even call it “motion 
picture classical dance", instead of characterising it 
as representing the real one. For example, it seems 
to bea craze in South India to dress the dance 
artiste in the Bharat. Natyam costume while the 


" dance, nor supposed. to be of pure classical type, 
mit © ! EG 


is far fro 


It is still more painful to see the name of 
Manipuri dance being misused and exploited even by 
some of our well-known dancers of the stage. It 
should absolutely be stopped — the reproduction of 
any of our classical dances — “unless proper justice 
is done to it. The directors -should have a basic 
théoretical knowledge of. théSe dances before they 
engage any dance director,. and ths producer — at 
least for the sake of the love for his country’s art 
— should sacrifice his selfish interest and should 
not take undue advantage of something which is SO 
noble and beautiful a thing to be proud of. 


^I] ean well imagine va the motion picture 
produces in India have particularly chosen only a 


certain type of our classical dancings; it is neither 


tó'popularise our country’s art nor for their love of 


classical dancing, but just because a certain school 
of classical dancing is meant to be performed by 
female artistes, and, therefore, there are possibilities 
of introducing as much cheap sex-appeal as they 
desire. 


UNDIVINE AIR ABOUT THINGS DIVINE 


Films dealing with any mythological oF 
religious theme have a Special appeal to our people 
of India. We are a God-fearing nation and we are 
ready to do anything if it is in the name of religion. 
That is the reason why our outlook has become so 


perverted as to tolerate even those sublime characters © 


dancing on the screen, where they create an 
atmosphere which can be anything but sublime or 
even a near, approach to it, i — 


As a lover of my country and her art and as 

a person who has devoted almost thirtyfive years 

of his life towards its uplift, I can prove that we 

. ean convey through dance any aspect of Our own 

" lives, of our gods and of our country. Dance can 

convey à message more powerfully than it nas 

been done even through literary works or any 

other vehicle, and if we can make the film our 

nm to reach the masses, there is nothing 
like it. 


How I wish I had resources enough to produce A 
film entitled “Dance and Its Message Through the 
Ages”. I would love to show the costume, the dance 
and the music, with strictly Indian musical instru- 
ments to accompany such dance, dating back to time 
immemorial right down to the present day, showing 
the ual changes as we imagine they may have 
been., 

I cannot help stating here that we can have per- 
fect nausie to accompany any form of dance or songs 
with our purely Indian instruments, thus avoiding the 
violin, cello, harmonium, piano or any such foreign 
ent which does not do adequate justice to our 
Indian\ tunes. We have to keep pace with changing 
n, we have to acquire a new outlook, a new 
angle df looking at things, which conform to the 
nature Mf our nation and our peoples. 


ors — 






already stated that any story can be told 
à 1 have indicated the short-comings 
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: SHIKARIS OF DAY: 


By DHIRENDRA NARAYAN ROY (Lalgola Raj) <a 


N Sanskrit, we come across the 
word Mrigaya which implies 
chasing and killing a beast. .Now- 
a-days, Shikar is the more com- 
monly used term for it. But its 
application is more extensive in- 
asmuch as it implies not only 
killing a beast but signifies hun- 
ting of beasts, birds, crocodiles, 





whales etc. 

In the primitive ages, man perhaps took to 
hunting chiefly for purposes of food and self-protec- 
tion In the graphic sketches in the caves, we see 
a family of the father, mother and the daughter-in- 
law anxiously awaiting the return of the son who 
would bring some Shikar for, in fact, the meat 
would be their food. At that stage, stones or cudgels 
were the only weapons. But, whatever they might be, 
some Shikar must be done. Gradually various wea- 
pons were devised. such a$ spear, bows and arrows etc. 


The Greek goddess Artemes has been identified 
with the goddess Diana by the Romans. She is the 
presiding deity of hunting. She is equipped with bows 
and arrows, with a hunting -dog by her side—such 
pictures are current. 


Our Shastras have not commended hunting and 
so we have no presiding deity for the same. But, 
however much we have decried thé same, it was in 
vogue in very ancient days\as will be apparent from 
copious references to it in the ancient Sanskrit poetry. 
In the Ramayana, we find King Dasharatha going out 
for hunting which proved fatal to the sage-boy 
Sindhu, son of the blind hermit, who was mistaken 
for a wild elephant. Dasharatha was cursed by the 
sorrowing hermit and made to realise what separa- 
tion from his extremely beloved son Rama Chandra 
meant to him. In the Panchabati forest Rama Chan- 
dra thunted the golden deer during his stay there 


, tid then there isa hue and ory, tying to 


with Lakshman and Seeta. Bows and arrows were 
used in those days by skilled hands in hunting. Re- 
ference to numerous types of arrows is found in the 
Ramayana. | | 4 


In the Meghandd-badha kavya of Michael Ma- 
dhusudan Dutt we hear Seeta speaking to Sarama : 
Soumitri collected fruits, my husband would go on 
hunting occasionally but refrained from Eu. 
beasts unnecessarily. d 


DAYS OF MAHABHARATA AT 


. ho 

In the days of the Mahabharata we find Arjuna 
while on a hunting expedition killing a boar with an 
arrow which had also been shot by the great God. 


. Mahadeva in the guise of a hunter. A duel ensued 


between the two and eventually we are glad to see 
Arjuna receiving from Mahadeva the famous weapon. 
Pashupata. There are numerous pictures and 
paintings on the subject. The exciting combat centres 
round the slain boar. Arjuna is clad in red cloth over 
which there is the panther’s skin, the arrow carrier 
on the back, the bow in hand, a sword hanging from 
the waist, with hair fastened in a tuft on head. No 
ornaments are seen. The disguised hunter hassa / 
tiger-skin on, a horn tied in the waist, equipped with 
bow and arrow, hairs fastened in a tuft, with bangles 
in the wrist, decorated with ear-rings and rosary in 
the neck. With him there is a woman, clothéd in 
panther-skin, with suitable ornaments, holding a 
dead swan in her right hand and a long spear in th jJ 
left. The subject is Arjuna receiving the Pashupüta. 
No trace of horse or chariot is available anywhere, ~ 


The great poet Kalidas is contemporary with 
Chandragupta II and historians ascribe the date as* 
424 A.D. or even earlier. The ideas of this age differ 
from those of the days of the Mahabharata, Maho- | 
raja Dusmanta in à chariot is.seen "PEU. a 
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3 quee from doing so—such is the picture given by Kali- 
E. p nas in his Avignanasakuntaiam. From the utterances 
of the King's companion Madhabya we come to know 
3 p that King Dusmanta was fond of going a-hunting 
very often. At this time, some changes in the out- 
look also can be noticed with regard to hunting. 
- Kalidas himself has very nicely written about the 
- virtues of hunting when in enumerating Pen d he 
_ says that exercises involved in hunting keep our bod 
-~ free from the superfluous fat and thus render.it fi 
2 for any energetic work Through hunting we become 
- familiar with the ways and manners of wild beasts 
P when „they get frightened or angry and what a joy 
us is when after chasing we eventually. succeed in 
“bagging a fleeing animal So we fail to adequately 
| pus what Manu and other authors have written 
pou 


IUNTING BY- SABARAS 


= A.D. 608 to 648 is the period of Emperor Harsha- 
E ob dhana. His court-poet Banvatta in his Kadambar! 
E wya has given a graphic description of hunting by 
_.the sabaras. What a commotion and noise and 
E of confusion in the forest! The roaring lions 
p. Ža d horses, deer elephants desperately running 
ut. A hell, so to say. has peen let loose! There are 
E E tigers. bears, boars. buffaloes and ` rhinoceroses 
ptpshing out violently and disappearing! There is 
ultuous uproar on al) sides! When this subsides 
a little, appears the Sabar General with a hunting 
. dog followed by many of his clan During this period 
along with various implements and weapons, a snare 
te was frequently used in hunting Hunting at this 
stage had transcended mere individual skill and 
Si 1 depended much more on collective efficiency. Dogs, 
, Snares etc.. had complicated the operation. 


5 ~ It we took to the West, we find that in the four- 
. teenth century, means had to be devised to deal with 
Do dragon that had proved a scourge to the priests. 
- Nobody was bold enough to go by the road leading 

_ 4o the Church of St. Stephen. Even the courageous 

3 E or were afraid of doing it. But  uobody knew 
What the dragon was like, a snake or a crocodile or 

> anything else. One thing that was clear to al] was 

lat anyone moving ihat way was sure to fall a prey 
to its: wrath. That had been the iate of many a 

. Bein At last a young Knight contrived a novel 
‘means to cope with the situation. He secured a pair 

af “of dogs and a horse and gave them training to attack 
. & fabricated dragon's figure. The Knight conceived 

_. that the dragon had no scales on its breast and that 

$ poing the. vulnerable spot it could be hit hard there. 

4 y 'he object he had in view was eventually achieved. 

e ined story is the subject matter of the German poet 
, Schiller’ s epica) treatise 


E F "in mythological stories and those of the medie- 

a val period we find such weapons and implements 

being largely used in the hunting as sword, shieid, 

^ spear, nets ‘and snares. A horse or chariot was 

.. used as instrument for carrying. A dog was liked as 

p sa- companion of the hunter. Does are recommended 
even now. ' 


4 GUN- POWDER «NVENTION 


E. —- With the invention of gun-powder, a great 
bie —— came about in warfares, also in hunting ex- 
ir. ions. It can hardly be ascertained with cer- 
E hA tainty as to where—whether in Germany or in China 
| the gun-powder was first invented. In the middle 
of the thirteenth century, towards the beginning of 
| the first use of gun-powder we find a barrel of iron 
or bronze being loaded with gun-powder first anà 
. then a metallic ball used as shot. Thus muzzle-loader, 
 —maích-lock, wheel-lock, flint-lock, single-barrel, 
— double-barrel guns were made, and were in use in 
| almost a pure of Abe qii 2 We reada — 
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Pire was being lighted in the match-lock gun; that 
went on burning, after which there was a continuous 
ringing sound and both the hunter and the hunted 
fell flat on the ground; the tigress was killed and the 
hunter hit by the recoil, 
In the ease of a moving target or otherwise, guns 
were profusely used by the hunters, whether on foot, 
on elephant-back or while going by boats. In our 
country, in shooting game-birds, heavy guns were y 
Now-a-days these are not so much in vogue. ` 


HUNTING IN ENGLAND 


" We read the description of a punting expedition 
in England in the sixteenth century during the re- 
gime of Queen Mary. Lords and Peers went out to 
hunt deer with a large number of followers and 
attendants. Bows and arrows, swords and short 
swords were their wehpons. Severa) hundred men 
were in the forest roaming in search of deer. The 


‘beaters with bows and arrows, swords and musket 


guns, killed a few first, keeping them for their own 
purpose. What a marvellous sight! Herds of three 
to four hundred deer at a.time were not very infre- P?» 
quent. They wete to be led to the appointed place 
where the noblemen were ready with their various 
weapons and dangerous Irisb dogs and killing three 
or four scores of them at a time. In a description of 
hunting of the year 1715 A.D., there are references to 
weapons like bows and arrows, guns, short swords etc. 
Dogs are mentioned as helpers. There is no mention 
of spears or lances. 


In Africa, the spear and the shield were the most 
commonly used weapons in hunting. The Arab hun- 
ters used horses as carriers and killed lions with 
guns and spears. 

In our country too, firearms began to be used in 
hunting. We read, in the autobiography of Emperor 


Jehangir, descriptions of hunting excursions. 


AKBAR & [EHANGIR | : s 


Emperor Akbar was a skilled hunter. Once he 
went out in the shooting of lions. He had four 
thousand followers, al] equipped with match-lock 
guns. As the Emperor riding an elephant entered the 
jungle, three lions at a time jumped towards the 
elephant. One of them thrust its claws into the 
Emperors thigh. In no time a brave and resourceful 
attendant of the Emperor, Mushahab Khan rushed 
his horse Kolpara to the spot, himself by one hand 
caught hold of the lion's manes and by the other y 
which held a short sword continued to strike the ` 
animal on its neck forcing it to release its claws off 
the Emperor. But the other two attacked Mushahab 
Khan who, however, was undaunted. With his two 
hands he clutched the heads of the two lions and 
smote violently one with the other till they were 
crushed. 


Then and there Mushahab Khan was decorated - 

with the title Sher-I-Fraz-Khan by Emperor Akbar. 

It is said that the district of Hissar in the Punjab was ^" 
thé abode of hundreds of lions. Emperor Jehangir's 
autobiography furnishes many examples of personal 
valour. In one case, we find a lion being beheaded 
with one stroke of the sword. Emperor Jehangir 
himself was a brave Shikari and Empress Nur Jehan 
a skilful huntress who used to accompany her hus- 
band in hunting expeditions. Once Jehangir was 
attacked by a tiger; the Emperor shot at it but had 
hardly any time to replenish the gun for a second 
shot. His life was in danger when Nur Jehan came 
forward, shot down the beast and thus saved her 
husband’s life. 

oo Betore: tees Seikh Farid fought a tiger yith the 
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BITLAHA, A SANTHAL RITUAL 
WITH ORGIES TO PUNISH 
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Santhal Pargan 
frenzied mob 

¿ aboriginal tri 
i it. The 
t is given is 
, that infuriated Santhals commit 
all sorts of bacchanalian dances and orgies in some- 
body's house, damage the hutments, brezk up the 
kitehen (chulha) and the utensils, urinate in the 
angan (courtyard) and if the offender is found, he 
Is mercilessly beaten. The offence is usually a 
traditionally prohibited sexual intimacy between a 
Santhal woman and a non-Santhal commonly known 
as Dikku or a Santhal woman with a Santhal of the 
prohibited degree or sept. Occasionally, there have 
even been arrests and prosecutions of Santhals while 
committing Bitlaha or in the course of preventing a 
Bitlaha. The reader gets an idea that Bitlaha is an 
unmitigated orgy quite in fitting with the uncivilized 
stage of the Santhals, 


SIMPLE CODE OF MORALITY 

This is a very distorted conception, In order to 
appreciate Bitlaha, which is almost the last mode of 
punishment of what is considered a sexual crime 
according to tribal law, one has to study the back- 
ground of criminal law according to the Santhal 
tradition. Even a cursory study of this background 
will show that the Santhals whom we call back- 
ward or tincivilized have a simple but a highly 


respected social code of morality for keeping up the 


' of the Santhals. | 
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and accommodating so far as the Santhals are 
concerned. There are recognised social Offences anc. 
their punishments. Bitlaha is an ‘extreme step Which. 
is resorted to as the last measure for keeping the 
bonds of Santhal society intact and to keep the 
Bongas or tribal gods satisfied. 


STEP BY STEP MOVE 


In spite of the onslaughts of the present trends - 
the Santhal lives in a world of his own. To him the. 
tribal gods or the Bongas are a part nd parcel of- 
his daily life. If crops fail and if the cattle die in. 
an epidemic, the reason is not far to seek. There 
hav» been some lanses somewhere causing displeasure — 
to some Bongas. If the Santhal boy or a girl goes 
against the tribal law, he or she has to atone for it. 
There is always a provision for punishment which is 
not at all severe according to our standard. But if 
the offence is such that the tribe is ^ishonoured, the 
Bongas will be thoroughly displeased and the whole 


tribe will be punished by the Bonga. A Dikku (a 
non-Santhal) having intimaey with a Santh: girl is 
an Offence of this type. But even here a monetary — 
fine and an injunction by the village council that the 
illicit connection must stop would be the first steps. - 
But if the erring parties do not heed in spite of — 
other warnings, a Bitlaha has got to be ordered. — 


But a Bitlaha is never a sudden move. The procedure x ; | 
to be followed as a: condition precedent shows that 


it is a deep premeditated move, step by step, - — 
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obtained, where other villages are also informed and 
a prior intimation is sent to the Manjhis or the 
village- elders where the culprit resides that a 
Bitlaha is to be performed, 


“SANTHAL WOMAN’S RIGHTS 


- It may be mentioned here that the Santhal Code 
of law and morality has given substantial rights, 
privileges and obligations to Santhal women whether 
they are spinsters, married or widows. The Santhal 
woman has her civil rights also. Although not 
‘encouraged and usually condoned by a sma! fine she 
has further a right to her body and can give it to 
anyone she likes even before marriage but the man 
» must not be of the prohibite degree. Pre-marital 
sex al intimacy within the  non-prohibited degree, 
however, is discouraged by the imposition of fines 
and is condoned only after the punishment is 
realised. Sexua! relations outside marriage have no 
social sanction or public recognition but if brought 
to book there is the possibility of condonation by 
paying fine and by following the taboo. There rre, 
however, taboos both on women and men just to 
keep the tribal socievy together. 

CODE OF CRIMINAL LAW 

In the Santhal Code of criminal law it has been 
‘aptly mentioned by W G Archer that sex and its 
‘regulation account for by far the larzest number oí 
‘rules and conventions. There is, on one hand, as 
“mentioned above very great ireedom and on the 
other the strictest control. The Santhais have a very 
great abhorrence for rape as they strictly hold that 
‘the woman's consent must be won first before there 
‘could be any intimacy even 
- sept. An offence of this type 1gainst a woman within 
the sept is on the border line of a major and a minor 
one and will depend on the circumstances. But sexual 
intimacy outside the sept or with a Dikku is differ- 
ent. The village elders often moderate an extreme 
view. There have been cases where the village meet- 
TAN recommended Bitlaha but the 5 Manjhis who 
By 


dict by the imposition of'a fine. When the 5 Manjhis 
give a decision their order is taken to be final but 
. there is a Supreme Court as well. 
THE SUPREME COURT 
- — . That Supreme Court is known as a Birsundra or 
annual hunt. The Birsundra tries an offence usually 
. when the complainant or offender has failed to 
secure satisfaction from the 5 Manjhis or the inci- 
- dent has occurred immediately before the hunt and 
- jt has been decided by the people to include it in the 
_ proceedings. | | 
. . —When it is finally decided that Bitiaha has to 
be performed on a date fixed by the 5 Manjhis, a 
- message is sent to the various markets (hats) through 
. 8 messenger. The messenger is usually the com- 
— plainant. A branch of Sal (Sorea robusta; wood with 
4 few leaves stripped (to indicate the date of Bitlaha/ 
is taken by the messenger and exposed. A symbol 
1 is made out of some leaves which are left to indicate 
— that a sexual.offence has been committed. The San- 
. thals at the hats would query and a wide publicity 
. of ing offence and the date of the Bitlaia would be 
made. 


“The Sal twig sent out is known as the Dharwak. 


and has a terrific traditional force behind it. It is a 
command and only in very exceptional circumstances 
“when the punishment has been realised, a Dharwak 
may be called. 

E On the previous evening of Bitlaha people start 
. coming in batches headed by their Manjhis or their 
deputies with drums, flutes und buffalo horns. There 
is a strange fre :d abandon and the dance known 
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a higher Santhal tribunal moderated the  ver- 
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sung and folk tales with strong sexual slant are re- 
cited. The night passes in this manner and the stage 
is set for the actual Bitlaha next morning. * 


THE ORGIES START 


On the morning the offenders are sent for but 
usually the offenders have run away days before. It, 
however, the offenders come up, admit their gulit, 
pay the fine and throw ves on the mercy of 
the council the Bitlaha is not performed. The actual 
Ritlaha is attended by dances, songs with the beat- 
ing of the drum and many of the dancers are naked. 
There are thunders of shout and laugh and the walls 
and the courtyard (angan) are desecrated, the. kit- 
chen broken up, the earthen pots cracked and the 
utensils thrown away. The fury of the mob is only 
on the houses of the offenders. There is complete 
publicity of the offence, the offender is ex-communi- 
cated with the recital of chants and certain offerings 
to some of the Bongas as their share. The sacrifice 
being over, the naked jokers and dancers put on 
their clothes and the crowd liquidates. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RI TUAL 


The Bitlaha signifies that the tribal custom is 
supreme and the offenders are animals to be hunt- 
ed because they have behaved like beasts. The tribe 
by this punishment throws out the oifender and re- 
mains conglomerate, Defiling by urination is the 
symbolical purification by holy water, The kitchen 
indicates an ex-communication. The 
naked dances and lewd songs are meant to highlight 
the sexual offence and to indicate that the offenders 
sex-hungry beasts. 

The Bitlaha means not only an ex-communica~ 
tion from the society but also the consequent loss of 
the civil rights. No Santhal will have any dealings 
with a person subjected to a Bitlaha, The Bitlahed 
man is contaminated and any touch with him leads 
to contamination. The Santhal Code, however, pro- 
vides fór Jomjati which means coming bach to the 
fold by an atonement in the shape of an offering of à 
feast of pigs and fowls to the Bongas and to the 
caste men. The Jomjati function is marked with a 
peculiar sobriety and want of speeches or ceremo- 
nies. : 

If we analyse we will find the Santhals have not 
yet been able’ to throw away their allergism to the 
Dikkus. It was the oppression of the Dikkus that had 
caused the Santhal rebellion of 1855 which led to the - 
carving out of the Santhal Parganas us a separate 
district. The Santhals think that the Dikkus have 
taken away their lands, right of hunt in the forest 
at their will etc., and the only thing they can do now 
is to keep back their girls from contamination. That 
is why they are anxious to save the girls from the 
Dikkus as well as from the contamination of the 
other septs. | 


INTERFERENCE UNDESIRABLE 


A question arises if the Santhals should be 
allowed to practise their Bitlaha which is, probably, 
out of tune in the present trends. But ii one takes 
a rational view and goes through the Bitlaha cases 
which are not more than 25 or 30 in a year, probably 
there is force in the argument that. the Biflahas 
should not be stopped but should be regulated. There 
have been experiments in suppression by Police and 
Magistrates. The results have not been always satis - 
factory. A Santhal can never reconcile himself to the 
fact that their action may in the modern termino- 
logy of law be an unlawful assembly or a crimina! 
trespass in somebody's house. It is this attitude which 
has to be slowly tackled and any sudden executive 


action may not have the proper remedy. A Bitlaha 
according to experienced administrators is be 
the ceremo 


controlled and 
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help of his sword and shield and killed it. He thus 


came to be known as Sher Khan 
ascended the throne of Delhi as Sher 


FESTIVAL OF THE RAJPU TS 


The Rajputs were much interested in hunting, 
Aheria being their annual hunting festival, the cele- 
bration of which took the form of hunting expedi- 
tions with the display of spears on the backs ot 
horses and elephants. Success or failure in such ex- 
peditions would determine their well-being or other- 
wise throughout the year. 

From the beginning of the last century to the 
first half of the current one, trained elephants were 


Shah. 






ur 
ate 


of his sword 
shield and killed 


highly prized. In tiger-hunting, no vehicle would be 
as helpful as a trained elephant, Excepting the Sun- 
derbans, an elephant is always the covetable animal 
because a search through the dense forests or through 
swamps and thickets of reeds can far better be done 
by elephants. In the Sunderban area it is impossible 
for an elephant to move because the area is rather 
peculiar being full of marshy lands, mud, rivers and 
canals. I would like to relate here a story as told by 
Mahamahopadhyaya  Haraprosad  Shastri in the 
Bener Meye—a short novel. 

It was in the Bengali year 995. Bihari Dutta of 
Saptagram was returning home after doing his trade 
abroad; his boat was anchored on an extensive sandy 
delta at the mouth of the river Ganges. It gradually 
sloped down to the water. There being a dense forest 
in this place—mostly of Sundari tree—it was the com- 
mon haunt of crocodiles in the water and tigers on 
land. In the early hours of the day a boatman or two 
just got up from bed. Maya, a ten-year old daughter 
of Bihari Dutta, was collecting the oyster shells from 
the river-side, when suddenly, there was a hue and 
ery: ‘Jackal, jackal’. The moment the girl turned 
round, she stood face to face with a Royal Bengal 
girl fainted out of fear. A disaster was 
imminent and people began to cry aloud ‘Alas, oh!’ 
Just at this time a small boat appeared near the place 
where the tiger was seen. From the boat whizzed a 


and eventually 


Seikh Farid fought a 
tiger wth th: help 


and 
it. 












wounded, the fierce beast groaned in agony and stru 
gled desperately to rise on its legs but in vain, . 
As the boat touched the river bank, a young m 
of 18 or 19 jumping from it rushed to render aid 
the girl who was still lying unconscious, The you 
Was Jiban Dhani, son of Sadhu Bene of Sa 220; 
Both father and son were capable hunters arid he 
business was to collect honey and wax from t] 
Sunderbans. 


Before firearms came for extensive use tigers al 
wild boars used to be hunted with the help of lor 
spears and snares, The operation would be high 
effective if a few muzzle-loading guns were avs Abl 
There was then no scarcity of big games, such as er 
bears, wild buffaloes, rhinoceroses besides the Re 


common snakes, crogodiles al 
deer, Belvedere at Alipore in t 
days of the Nawabs was a venu 
of deer-shooting. p. 
There was yet another trick 
hunting. When a place was haun 
ed by a tiger, hunters employed | 
device commonly known as layii 
a Vishala. This was a long she 
designed to hurt the tiger tha 
would by chance go that way, ove 
which a trap had been laid, Th 
shaft was fastened to the branel 
of a tree free to slide down a 
soon as the rope of the trap "d 
be trampled by the tiger. The she 
would occasionally be poisonous 
" Before laying the trap, passers-by 
and villagers were cautioned against their movement 
in that area at night. Tigers also used to be trappec 
in a strongly built cage in which goats and shee; 
being the tiger’s favourite food, were kept to decoy the 
animal within it, so that, as soon as a tiger got intc 
it, it found itself a captive. To set a trap and capture 
an animal was not an easy thing. It depended 
a careful and scientific calculation of all details of the 
device and intelligence, courage and skill of the 
Shikari. Such devices are still there ; the only varia- 
tion now is that in place of the shaft, guns are used. 
Crocodiles were hooked by using live animals, gene- 
rally small curs, as baits. One class of cunning croco- 
dile-hunters used one-pronged darts and carried on 
their operation from a boat. 


Even now, as in the past, the practice of making 
holes in the earth for catching a game, is prevalent. 
Generally, in hilly regions, this method is followed for 
the purpose of shooting wild boars. This is done just 
at the turn of any track rising from a low land to the 
higher altitude where games are generally found to 
move. Such holes dug with a good deal of care have 
definite measurements: at the mouth, it is five to six 
feet long, two to three feet wide and four to five féet 
deep. The base is rather narrower, viz., if the width 
is four or five feet at the mouth it will 
be one to two feet wide at the base. 
The mouth of the hole is covered with bamboo 
sticks or reeds over which are Spread loose earth, grass 
etc., so as to give it a natural look in no way different 
from other parts of the surrounding area. Just as A53 
boar goes up and takes a turn at the bend, it falls into 
the camouflaged hole. 'The base of the hole is de- 
signed narrower to prevent the boar from mo ni 
within it or trying to get up from it. The beast is then 
speared to death. Such a stratagem was devised in 
earlier days to entrap also a wild buffalo. This seems | 





to be obsolete now. 


Those Who are fond of shooting wild boars are. 
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nature of a net, made of raw jute. The lattice work 
of the net is four to six inches apart and thirty to 
forty cubits in length, four to five cubits in height. 
The jungle is'surrounded with thin bamboo rods with 
gne side protected with the said network the ends of 
which are kept loosely fastened. and at both ends two 
sturdy persons are posted to guard against possible 
attempts towards escape by the boars. The chased 
leader boar changes its course at the sight of the net 
and the guards are always alert to see that it cannot 
run away which means disappearance of the whole 
mack. A chased boar ge's enmeshed in a net which 
‘on account of its mechanism gets automatically over- 


turned, and then begins to throw its legs in the air 





















vith the inevitable result that it is inextricably en- 
tangled. Usually two or three are thus trapped when 
he Shikari with a long spear comes up and kills 
A1 em. 


In our country when firearms first came to be 


E. 
tin 
tated 


used the British soldiers, sailors, and officers who were 


here, started giving training to our people in hand- 
ling them. A workshop was started in Monghyr to 
manufacture these weapons. 

Even though firearms of superior quality were noi 
available games were so plentiful that hunters were 
always sure of their catch. In the 17th—18th century, 
a British officer killed forty lions within six months 
near Poona, no small achievement. It was not un- 
‘common for a good hunter to kill hundred to hundred 
and fifty tigers. 


ELEPHANT-HUNTING | " di 

— In an account of elephant-killing towards the 
beginning of the 20th century, we find that in Ceylon 
‘a coffee-planter killed as many as fifteen hundred 
elephants with a 16-bore gun. Sir Samuel White 
"Baker with his brother went to colonise a portion 
of Ceylon and very vigorously made arrangements in 
the New Era Elya for killing wild elephants. It was 
through his efforts that we got better rifles for big 
games. As a result of his efforts again the Express 
‘Rifle was made available and he himself was extre- 
mely fond of this weapon. But being a foreign im- 


























- port this type was mostly used by the native princes, 
-rTajas, maharajas and other noblemen of our country. 
"Ordinary people had to depend wholly on muzzle- 
-]oading guns for hunting purposes. Some of them 
displayed such a remarkable skill in their use 
"that it excited the envy of a nobleman hunter pos- 
sessing better weapons. We-read in Baker’s Accounts 
that he came across two brothers in the U.P. who 
- were. wonderful shooters. These brothers used  .16 
bore single-barrel guns and could accurately shoot 
- down any animal running at any speed and from any 
angle within a range of hundred yards. One shot 
was enough to hit the target right in the bosom. 

— SHIKARIS OF OLD DAYS 

ne wild tribes use bows and arrows in general. 
Ih the Garo Hills, the use of lance and a kind of big 
sickle called Mlum is very popular. They do not use 
bows and arrows. In Assam and the Hill Chittagong 
. areas the muzzle-loading guns were more in use for 
_ elephant-hunting. In order to pierce the very rugged 
. and hard skin of the massive elephants, Shikaris in 
- this region would make the shots harder by mixing 
— up tin with lead. Present-day Shikaris wil hardly 
- pelleve that with the help of this ordinary weapon, 
- their compeers of those days could so easily finish 
soff a wild elephant. Many examples can be cited 
"where we find how the Shikaris of old days (in the 


E nineteenth and the first part of this twentieth cen- 
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dra Narayan of Cooch Behar deserve special mention 
in this connection. Before them, Dalip Singh, son of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who was taken to England 
by the British Government for his education displayed 
such skill in shooting that he was honoured as one 
of the best in the line. The efficiency of the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner and Dholepur in shooting flying birds 
can be easily compared with that of the best of the 
world in this regard. The Maharaja of Mymensingh 
and Jnanada Prosanna Mukherjee of Gobordanga 
were hunters of renown, so was barrister Kumudnath 
Choudhury. Amongst the present-day  Shikaris of 
India, mention may be made of the Maharaja of 
Surguja, who is a veteran shooter, He went to Africa 
and killed lions, elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopota- > 
mus. A few years ago his total ‘bag’ exceeded 1,111 
Royal Bengal tigers and. 2,000 leopards. 


PIG-STICKING 


In the last century, pig-sticking was a very favou- 
rite pastime with the Shikaris. But this was not 
only a sport as it comanded a lot of courage and saga- 
city. Pig-sticking is hunting a boar with spear from 
horse-back and the peculiarity was that one should 
pierce the boar with a spear and then draw it up 
from the body of the wounded animal. The horse 
should also be properly trained for the purpose. My 
grand-father, Maharaja Rao Sir Jogendra Narayan 
was a skilled Shikari specially in pig-sticking. In 1868, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, second son of Queen Victoria, 
came to India and encamped at Dewansarai near 
Lalgola for pig-sticking. While in the operation, sud- 

_denly the Duke’s horse got confounded and the spear 

“held by the Duke loosened from his grip. My grand- 
father who was behind him at once rushed to the 
spot on horse-back and brought the animal straight 
to the ground with a single stroke of his lance, pier- 
cing it asunder right through the bosom. The Duke 
was so much pleased with his skill that he made à 
present of a valuable gun to my grand-father. : 

The high velocity cordite ‘rifle is an invention of 
the second decade of the present century and teles- 
copie sight has made a shot surer indeed but it must 

. be remembered that at a time when a Shikari could 
not venture to proceed with a gun within a specified 
range, Emperor Maximilian of Austria could very 
easily kill an Alpine Chamois goat at the top of a hill 
far beyond that range with the help of nothing else 
than a cross-bow, which, in fact, he did more than 
once, as is evident from his diary. Arrangements and 
mechanical equipment in hunting have no doubt 
improved now-a-days, but it must be admitted that 
the present-day Shikaris lack much in point of sharp- 
ness of the eyes and accuracy of aim as compared 
with those of days past. 


BITLAHA | 


(Continued From Page 188) 

done in accordance with custom but as far as possi- 
ble minus the bacchanalian element. W. G. Archer is 
right when he holds that the Santhals neither be 
opposed nor be given impression of opposition if. 
a Bitlaha is to be performed peacefully and accord- 
ing to custom, A Magistrate should attend the Bit- 
laha ceremony only in the capacity of a friendly 
observer and explain that he has come to prevent 
obstruction to the due ormance of the ritual. He 
should remind the San s through their Manjhis 
(head-men) that the ritual should be done in the 
customary manner without violence. or damage. 
These principles had been applied to more than 20° 
Bitlahas in. 1943-44 and in every case the ceremony 
was performed in perfect order. As a matter of fact 
the Bitlaha is a ritual, part and parcel of Santhal life 
and an interference should only be done ina verg, 
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HEN the two brothers, Dukhiram 
» Rui and Chidam Rui, set out in 
A the morning,~ wood-chopper in 
1 hand, to work as day labourers, 
4 * 9 shouting and quarrelling were 

tt | E | zoing on between their wives. But 
NC 49 ihe entire neighbourhood had zot 
“es used to this quarrelling and noise, 
accepting them like the many 
other daily noises of nature. As soon as people heard 
a shrill voice they said, “There! They are at it 
again!” that is, just what was expected had hap- 
pened. Today also there was no departure from this 
law of nature. As no one asks the reason for it when 
the sun rises in the east, so when a row started bet- 





ween the two sisters-in-law of the Kuri home nobody ` 


had any curiosity to find out its cause. 


Of course no doubt this quarrelling affected the 
two husbands more than the neighbours, out they 
did not consider it any sort of discomfort at all. The 
two brothers seemed to be travelling along the 
lengthy way of life in an ekka, accepting the inces- 
sant squeaking and rattling of the two springless 
wheels on either side as one of the ordained rules o? 
the course of life. 


On the contrary, if on a particular day there 
was no sound in the home and everything was omi- 
nously silent, it gave rise in their minds to a fear of 
some imminent unusual trouble. No one could te!l 
for certain what would happen that day and 
when. 


E 
» On the day that the narrative of our story begins, 


when the two brothers returned home iust before ~ 
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dusk wearied out after working as day labourers, they 
found the silent house oppressively quiet, 4 


It was very stuffy outside too. There had been à 
heavy shower at midday. The sky was still heavily 


 overcast with clouds on all sides. There was not a 


breath of breeze. The undergrowth and weeds about 
the house had grown luxuriantly during the rains 
From there and from the Fapa o fields of jute th 






solidly all around like a motionless wall. In the pom: 
behind the cowshed frogs croaked and the silent 
evening sky was filled with the chirping of crickets, 


Nearby the monsoon-swollen Padma under the 
shadow of new clouds flowed with a very still and 
menacing look. It had washed away most of the 
cultivated fields and come near the habitations st 
men. In fact near where the river had scoured away 
the bank the roots of a few mango and jack fruit 
trees stood exposed as if trying to clutch at some 
last support in the air with the spread out fingers of 


their helpless fists. E 


Dukhiram and Chidam had gone that day to the 
zamindar's cutchery to work. Jalidhan had ripened 
on the char lands across the river. In order to har- 
vest the paddy before the monsoon washed away the 
island every poor man of the place was employe 
either in his own land or as hired labourers. A peo 
came from the cutchery and took only these two men 
by force. Water had been coming down through the 
thatched roof of the cutchery room. To repair tha d 
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had worked all day. They were not allowed to come 
home. They were given from the cutchery somethinz 
to eat, At times they had to work in the rain too. 
They were not given their just dues. The unmerited 
abuse they had to hear instead was much more than 
whatever they had earned. - | 


Returning home at evening wading through mud 
and water the two brothers saw the younger sister- 


in-law, Chandara lying silently on the floor on her. 


spread sari end. Like this rainy day of today sns 





too had shed copious tears at midday and stopping 
towards evening had become very sullen, while the 
élder sister-in-law, Radha with a swollen face sat 
®utside on the mud platform. Her one and a half 
year old baby son had been crying. When the two 
prothers entered the house they saw the naked child 


asleep on his back on one side of the yard. 


Hungry Dukhiram without wasting à moment 
said, "Give me rice." 


The elder sister-in-law  shouted back instantiy 
raising her shrill voice to the skies, as if a sack oi 
gunpowder had been ignited by a spark—"'Where 15 
the rice that I should give you any? Did you give me 


fice before going away? Shall I go out and earn it 


myself?” x 
After the whole day’s weariness and insults, in 
the dark che foodless home, on top of his 


Like an angry tiger 
he roared out, “What 
did you say ?" 


burning hunger his wife's harsh words and espe- 
cially the hidden ugly innuendo of the last sentence 
suddenly became entirely intolerable to  Dukhiram. 
Like an angry tiger he roared out, “What did you 


say?” and saying this within a moment picking up 
his chopper without thinking he plunged it into his 
wife’s head. Radha fell down near her younger sister- 
in-law’s lap and died in no time. 


Chandara in blood-soaked clothes shrieked, “Oh! 
What has happened!” Chidam covered up her mouth. 
Flinging away the chopper Dukhiram sat down like 
one lost. The baby awoke from sleep and began to 
yell aloud through fear. 


Perfect peace was then reigning outside. The 
cowherds had returned home to the village with their 
cattle. Those who had gone to harvest the freshly 
ripened paddy on the char on the other side of the 
river returned in parties of five to seven men in 
small boats and all had reached home with a few 
bundles of rice, the reward of their labour. 


Uncle Ramlochan of the Chakravarti family had 
gone to post a letter in the village post office. On 
returning home he was serenely puffing at his hooka. 





Suddenly he remembered that his under-tenant, 
Dukhi had not paid his rent. He had promised to 
repay that day some part of it. Judging that they 
must have returned home by then, he flung a chaddar 
across his shoulders and went out with his umbrella. 


He had an uncanny feeling on entering the 
home of the Kuris. He saw that the lamp had nov 
been lighted in the room. A few dark shapes could 
be seen indistinctly on the dark mud platform. At 
intervals from one corner of the platform a suppress- 
ed wail of weeping welled forth, and the more the 
child tried to cry out “Mother,” “Mother,” the more 
Chidam pressed his mouth shut. 


Becoming somewhat frightened Ramiochan asked, R 
“Are you there, Dukhi?” 3 


Dukhi had sat up till then still as a stone statue. 
As soon as he was called by name he burst qut cry- 
ing helplessly like & young child. 


Chidam quickly came down from the platform - 


+ 











into the yard and came to Chakravarti. Chakravarti 
asked, "Have the two bitches been quarrelling again? 
All day today we have been hearing their shouts.” 


Up till then Chidam had not been able to think 
of anything to do. Many impossible stories had been 
coming to his mind. For the time he had only decid- 
ed that a little later at night he would remove the 
dead. body to some place, He had never even thought 
that Chakravarti would arrive in the meantime. So 
no words came to his lips. He blurted out, “Yes, they 
quarrelled a lot today.” 


Making a move towards the platform  Chakra- 
varti said, “But why does Dukhi cry for that?” 


Chidam saw that the situation could not be 
saved any more. He said suddenly, “While quarrelling 
the younger sister-in-law had given the elder one a 
cut on the head with a chopper." 


It is not easily realized that there can be any 
danger other than the one present, Chidam was 
then thinking, *How shall I escape from the hands 
of this terrible truth?" He did not realize that the 
effect of a lie could be much more terrible. As soon 
as he heard Ramlochan's query an answer came to 
his mind and he said it. 


Ramlochan startled said, “What! What do you 
say? She isn’t dead, is she?” 


Chidam said, “Yes, she is dead." Saying this he 
„fell at Chakravarti’s feet. 


"Chakravarti had no way of escape. He 
thought: “Heavens! What troubles have I 
Stepped into in the evening time! My life will 
be finished giving evidence in court.” Chidam 
refused to let go his feet. He said, “Dada- 
Thakur, now how can I save my wife?” 


Ramlochan was the chief adviser of the 
village in all matters concerning litigation and 
court cases. After thinking a little he said, 
"See, there is a way. You run to the police 
station at once and say that your elder brother 
Dukhi had come home in the evening and want- 
ed rice. Because rice was not ready he had hit 
his wife with the chopper. I tell you definitely, 
if you say this the girl will be saved." 

Chidam's throat became dry. He got up 
and said, “Thakur. if I lose my wife I may get 
another, but if my brother is hanged I shall 
not get another brother." But when he Fund 
put the blame on his wife he had not thought of 
all this, He had done something hastily. Now 
unconsciously his mind was collecting arguments and 
consolation in support of it, 


Chakravarti too thought that this was reason- 
able. "Then tell just what has happened. It is im- 
possible to save everyone.” 


Saying that, Ramlochan at once made off, and 
soon it was known all over the village that Chan- 
dara of the Kuri family had killed her elder sister- 
in-law with a chopper in course of a quarrel. 


As water comes down when an embankment is 
breached, so the police force rushed into the village. 
The guilty and the innocent all became extremely 
anxious. 


II 
- Chidam thought he would have to follow the 


path he had marked out, He had himself said some- 
thing to Chakravarti. This had been broadcast 
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what could lead to what if something new were now 1 
exposed. He thought that there was no other way to 
save his wife except by somehow keeping to his first A 
statement and adding several more things to it, E 


Chidam requested his wife Chandara to take 


the guilt voluntarily on her own shoulders, She was 


thunder-struck. Consoling her Chidam said, “Do as 
I tell you, Have no fear. We will save you." 


He offered her consolation but his throat went r 


dry and face turned pale, 


Chandara was not more than seventeen or 
eighteen yeàrs old. Her face was plump and round, 
the body of 
medium height 
and tight 
build. There 
was such a 
grace in her 
healthy body 
that there 
was effort- 



















Chakravarti had no way of escape. He 
thought: “Heavens! What troubles have 
| stepped into in the evening time !" 


lessness fn all her movements. She was like a 
newly built boat, quite small and shapely, easy of 
movement with no parts loose. She had an inquisitive 
interest and a sense of fun in all things of the 
world. She liked to go to gossip in the neighbourhood 
and whilst going to fetch water with the pitcher at 
her waist, opening her veil a little with two fingers 
she observed with a pair of restless black eyes all 
that was of interest on her way back and forth. 


The elder sister-in-law was just her opposite. 
Extremely careless, slipshod and slatternly, she could 
not manage to keep the veil on her head, handle a 
the child in her lap or do house’ work properly. 
She had nothing in particular ta dn vat «ha eáamaa 


2 s 
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E tor- in-law did not say much to her. In a mild voice 
Fahd said one or two stinging words and the elder one 
plazed like a fire and fuming with anger scolding and 

abusing.she upset herself and disturbed the entire 
à "neighbourhood. 


Ms There was a strange similarity in the nature of 


these two pairs of husbands and wives as well. Du; 
khiram was a man of rather big build with thick 
- bones and a flat nose. His two eyes did not seem to 
comprehend this world properly and yet did not 
int to ask any questions either, A man so narimless 
et terrible, so strong and yet so weak, is rarely to 
be found. 


E 
E 
E 
s And Chidam seemed to have been carved by 


— — ay 


someone with great care out of a shining black stone. 
There was not a trace of superfluous flesh on him, 
mot a single dent anywhere on his firm.body. Each 

: limb had achieved great perfection in being blended 
skilfully with strength. Whether he jumped dow 
-from the high bank of the river, punted a boat, 
~climbed up on-a bamboo clump to select and cut 
tapering pieces from near their tops, in al] he did 
was a balanced finish, a natural grace. His long black 
hair was oiled and brushed back from his forehead 
-on to his shoulders with great care. He paid quite 
considerable attention to his clothes and appearance. 


"Though he did not look indifferently at the 
Fenty of other village girls and had enough desire 
_to make himself appear attractive to them, still 
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“Chidam cared for his young wife with a little special 
love. They used to quarrel and also make up; nei- 
ther could defeat the other. And for another reason 
the tie between them was somewhat strong. Chidam 
thought that Chandara could not be properly trust- 
ed, for she was a girl with a gay and restless nature. 
M And Chandara used to think, ‘My husband's eyes 
roam about in all directions. Unless I tie him up 
‘strongly, there will be nothing to stop him from 
getting out of my grasp some day. . 

—* Much AU feeling had heen going on between hus- 


wife for same asyn wernre this nrcent in- 


A 
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cident took place. Chandara had seen that on the 
pretext of going to work her husband went away at 
times to distant places. He even returned after one 
or two days without bringing back any earnings. 
Seeing that the signs were bad she too began to show 
a little extra frivolity. She began going to the river- 
side at all hours, and after strolling through the 
neighbourhood came back to praise highly the second 
son of Kashi Majumdar. 


Someone seemed to have mixed poison into Chi- 
dam's days and nights. Whilst at work he could. not 
be at ease for a moment anywhere. One day he came 
and scolded his elder sister-in-law a lot. She waved 
her hands and clanged out addressing her absent 
and dead father—'"That girl runs faster than the 
storm, Me manage her! I know, one day she will 
bring about some calamity.” 


Chandara came out of the next room and said 
softly, "Why elder sister, why are you so afraid?” At 
this, a fierce quarrel started between the two sisters- 
in-law. 


Rolling his eyes Chidam said, “If I ever again 
hear that you have gone alone to the river ghat I 
will reduce your bones to powder.” 


Chandara said, “Then my bones will have some 
rest” and at once attempted to go out. 


With one leap Chidam dragged her in by her 
hair and locked her up in the room, bolting the door 
from outside, 

Returning from work at the end of day he found 
the door open and nobody in 
the room, Chandara had gone 
and arrived at her maternal 
uncle’s home three villages 
away. 

Chidam brought her back 
from there with great effort 
and much pleading but this time 
he admitted defeat. He saw 
that as it was difficult to hold 
tightly in one’s fist a handful of 
quicksilver, so was it with this 
tiny wife of his. She seemed 
to slip through the chinks 
between the ten fingers. 

He did not try repression 
on her. any more but continued 
to live without any peace of 
mind, His ever suspicious love 
for this young restless wife 
began aching like an acute pain. 
At times it even seemed to him 
that if she were dead he might 
then have a little peace. Men 


When Chandara's husband asked her do not envy the god of death 

to accept the guilt she stood staring as much as they envy other men. 

P at him stunned. Her two black eyes In the meantime that cala- 
ie began to burn her husband in silence.. mity took place. 


When Chandara's husband asked her to accept 
the guilt she stood staring at him stunned. Her two 
black eyes began to burn her husband in silence like 
black fire. Her entire body and mind gradually 
shrank and wanted to escape somehow from this 
monster of a husband. Her entire sou] turned away, 


from him in revulsion. 


Chidam assured her, *You have nothing to fear.". 
Then he taught her many times what she was to tell 


-tha nolice and the Macistrate GMhandara did not. lis- 


~ 





ten to any of those long tales. — sat still like a 
Y wooden doll. 

In everything Dukhiram’s entire dependence wes 
on Chidam. When Chidam told Dukhiram to put tbe 
blame on Chandara he said, “Then what will happen 
to sister-in-law?” 


Chidam said, ^I will save her." Big-bodied Dukhi- 
ram was Telieved. 


uu 


HE- 
-` Chidam had taught his wife, “You say ‘My elder 


sister-in-law came to kill me with the fish knife. I 


tried to defend myself with the chopper and some- 
how she got hurt’.” All this was fabricated by Ram- 
lochan. He had also taught Chidam in detail all the 
embellishments and evidence necessary in support of 
this. 

The police came and began investigations, The 
conviction that Chandara had murdered her elder 
sister-in-law was firmly rooted in the hearts of every- 
one in the village. So was it proved by all the wit- 
nesses. When the police questioned Chandara, she 
said, “Yes, I have committed the murder.” 


"Why did you do it?" 

"I hated her." 

"Was there any —— 

“No. el 

"Did she first come to strike you?" 
“No.” 

"Did she ill-treat you in any way?" 
"No." 


Everyone was astonished to hear this sort of- à 


reply. 


Chidam became extremely agitated. He said, 
"She is not teling the truth. It was elder sister-in- 
law who first........ is 


The Police Sub-Inspector silenced him with a 
sharp rebuke. In the end eross-examining her accord- 
ing to law again and again he received the same 
reply. Chandara refused to admit at all that there 
had been any attack from the elder sister-in-law, 


Such an obstinate girl was really rare. She was 
straining with all her might towards the gallows. It 
was impossible to keep her away from it. What tre- 
mendous pique was this! Chandara was telling her 


husband in her mind, “Leaving you I have accepted 


instead the gallows in my fresh youth. The last uk 
of my mortal life will be with it." 


In police custody Chandara, an 
little fun-loving village wife went along the well- 
known village path, past the Rath-tala, through the 
village -hat, along. the edge of the riverside, past the 
house of the Mazumdars, by the post office and 
school house, past the eyes of all- who knew her. 
Branded with infamy she left her home for ever. A 
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crowd of children followed her, (and the won f 
the village, her near and dear tends an a " cu 
an opening in their veil, some standing behind 
doors and others standing hidden behind a tree ot 
seeing Chandara being taken away by the 
shivered in shame, revulsion and fear. 


Chandara confessed her guilt before the Deputy 
Magistrate as well and it did not come out that the 
elder sister-in-law had ill-treated her in any way a 
the. time of the murder. 3 


But that dày- coming to the witness box Ck dan 
burst into tears and said, “I- crave your mercy, sir. 
My wife is completely innocent." Scolding him the 
Magistrate checked his emotional outburst and et n- 
tinued to question him, He revealed the facts ona 
one. | 2 


The Magistrate did not believe his — 
cause the main trustworthy respectable witness, Ram- 
lochan said, "Immediately after the murder I arriv- 
ed at the place of occurrence. The witness Chidain 
confessed all before me and falling at my feet saic 
‘Give me some advice. Tell me how I can save 1 
wife. I said nothing in reply, good or bad. The wit- 
ness said to me, ‘If I say. that my elder brother 
killed his wife in anger because when hungry he 
had wanted rice and was not given any, -will she- be 
saved then?’ I said, ‘Never, you rascal! In the court 
you must not lie one word—there is no greater 
o CN RC s ' 






4 

At first to save Chandara, Ramiochan had built 
up several stories; but in the: end when he * mat 
Chandara herself was adamant å against it he “thought, 
“Oh my! Shall I at last be charged with perjury? It 
is better to say the little I^know." Thinking: — 
Ramlochan told only what. he knew. If anything, he 
did not desist from adding-a bit.more. 

The Deputy Magistrate. sent the case to 
court of sessions. - dori 


Meanwhile sowing and harvesting, buying and 
selling at the bazars, tears and laughter, all the 
activities of the world went on, And as in the years 
before, incessant showers of Sravan-poüred down on 
the fields of young paddy. 








b 


The police were présent at the court with the 
accused and witnesses. In the Munsif's Court 
the Sessions Court many people were waiting for the 
hearing of their own law suits. Regarding the dis- 
pute over a piece of a.diteh .behind a kitchen a 
pleader had been brought from Calcutta, and for that 
on the complainant's side fortynine . witnesses were 
present. So many hundreds of people. had come Ne 








obtain hair-splitting decisions on their ‘claims. The; E 


felt that in the world there was nothing more serio s 
than that. Chidam stood looking out from the wing 
dow at this extremely busy everyday world and every- 
thing seemed to him like a dream, A euckoo was 
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singing from the huge banyan tree in the compound. 
They had no litigation or law courts. 


Chandara said to the judge, “Oh sahib, how 
many times more will I repeat the same words?” 

The Judge explained to her, “Do you know the 
punishment for the crime-you confess?" 

Chandara said, “No,” 


The Judge said, "The punishment for it is hang- 





ing. 


Chandara said, “Oh, I beg at your feet, sahib, give 
me that punishment, Do whatever you. wish to do. I 
can't bear this any longer," 


When Chidam was brought to the court, Chan- 
dara turned her face away. The Judge said, "Look at 
this witness and say, who he is to you." 


Chandara covered her face with both her hands 
and said, “He is my husband.” 


“Doesn’t he love you?” 
"Oh, terribly!" 

"Don't you love him?" 
"I love him very much." 


When Chidam was questioned he said, "I 
committed the murder." 
“Why?” 


have 
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When Chidam wa; brought to the court, Chandara 
turned her face away The judge said, “Look 
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"T wanted rice. The elder sister-in-law did Es 
give me rice." 


Dukhiram fainted on coming into the witness 
box. After recovering consciousness he said, “Sahib. 
I have committed the murder.” 


“Why?” 
“I wanted rice, She did not give it to me.” 


After much cross-examination, the Judge under- 
stood clearly that the two brothers were taking on 
the guilt to save a woman of their home from the 
indignity of death by hanging, But Chandara had 
gone on saying the same thing from the time of the 
police investigation right up to the Sessions Court. 
There had not been the slightest change in her 
statement. 


Two pleaders had of their own accord tried hard 
to save her from the death sentence, but in the end 
admitted defeat at her hands. 


On the day when a short little plump dark child 
with her round chubby face had left her toys in her 


Á 


father's home to come to her father-in-law's house,, 


at that auspicious moment of marriage could anyone 


even dream of today? When dying, her father had 
said with relief, “Anyway I have given my daughte: 


to a good home." 
Before she was hanged in the jail, the kind Civil 
Surgeon asked her, "Do you wish to see anyone?" 
Chandara said, ^I want to see my mother once." 
The doctor said, “Your husband wants to seo 
you. Shall I ask him to come?" 
Chandara said, “Nonsense!” 


( Translated by Sheila Chatterjee ) 






at this witness and say, who he is to you." 


























AMEN looked at the poster 
smiling on the wall. Beautifully 
framed it was, and glass-covered 
too. The covering glass was 
scrupulously cleaned every day so 
that not a speck of dust could 
obstruct clear vision through its 
transparency. 

It was a multi-colour poster 
printed by the offset process, depicting a delightfully 
lovely and shapely damsel in a nearly diaphanous 
saree, The original artist had done a splendid job, 
displaying the  lady's extraordinary  shapeliness 
through the flimsy textile which by half concealing 
only revealed all the more: and the offset printers 
had evidently done full justice to the work of the 
original artist. The combination of colours was 
wonderful; fascinating was the word for it. In the 
background there were flames apparently fast 
approaching the feminine bundle of curves and love- 
liness. Were they meant to be real flames, or were 
they merely symbolic? Anyway, they served as a 
splendid background to beautify further what was 
already more than beautiful. 


A masterpiece of art, and a masterpiece of offset 
printing, Once you looked at it, you could not turn 
your eyes away soon or easily; it would hold you 
spell-bound for some time. And it held Ramen spell- 
bound tog, though he had seen it many more times 
than one, 

It was a cinema poster portraying the heroine to 
her best advantage ; but, judging from the expression 
in her wonderfully attractive face, she herself seemed 
to feel the situation disadvantageous for her. Anxiety 
and horror seemed to mingle on her face, And at 
her feet in luminous scarlet colour shone the words: 


THE FLAME 





Featuring the one and only CHITRA CHATTERJEE — 


Chitra Chatterjee! Who knew Chitra Chatterjee 
three years ago? She was then just an ordinary 
housewife, the wife of Gunen Chatterjee, a petty 
clerk in a petty office. Gunen fell ill. The illness 
continued. Doctors and dispensaries sucked off the 
petty savings bank balance he had, and as his 
employer refused to keep his post indefinitely waitinz 
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for him, he lost his job. He lost his job and asked 
his friend Ramen to help him out of this difficulty. 

But what could Ramen do? He himself was un- 
employed. He wrote’ stories, some of which were 
published in various periodicals, but what he earned 
by writing was not even enough for pocket money. 
Gunen's illness had been too severe and left him unfit 
for work at least for some years to come, and he had 
no relatives whose help he could count upon. Could 
some work, any suitable job somewhere, be found for 
Chitra? Gunen hated to think of it, but there was 


no help. Could Ramen find a suitable job for 
Chitra ? 


"I shall see.” Ramen had assured his helpless 
friend. “I shall try." 

_ As luck would have it, it was exactly at this time 
that a.short story written by Ramen, published in a 
weekly paper, attracted the interested attention of 
Parimal Roy, the well-known film producer, Mr. Roy 
had financed two films that had flopped. For his 
third venture he wanted a good story, for he fe!t 
convinced that his first two ventures had flopped 
mainly for poor story elements. Ramen's story “Satee 
Daha", in which he had painted the tragedy of a 
virtuous but unfortunate woman, seemed to him to 
be exactly what he was looking for, and he at once 
sent for Ramen. A big, luxurious car took Ramen 
to the palatial house of Parimal Roy, the film. 
magnate, 


Roy received him cordially and congratulated him 
on his beautiful story, “It has good film possibilities”, 
he said, “if you just touch it up here and there 
and add some more dramatic incidents. Also 
introduce a funny character to provide comic relief. 
Make some situations-for fine songs, so that I can 
have them played back. by Miss Ratri Sen and 
Chandan Choudhuri. I want to make a hit this 
time. See?” 


Ramen undertook to reshape the story as desired 
by Parimal Roy and within a week of his first meet- - 
ing saw Parimal Roy with the final script, Parimal 
Roy glanced through the script and frowned a little 
It was not exactly what he wanted, he said, 1 

"Very well.” he then said. "I shall heve the 
whole thing revised and scenarised by our owm 
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cenarist. I shall pay you for the basic story. 
Five hundred rupees won't be a bad price. Will it?" 
E -Ramen's eyes almost came out of their sockets. 
Five hundred was beyond his wildest expectation for 
a story. Besides, filmisation of his story meant won- 
derful publicity, and he visualised a glorious futurc 
for himself. Editors and publishers coming forward 
with big sums as advance payments for his writings 
and books........!!! l ; 
M. But his dream was shattered when he 
ooked at the contract form he was asked 

igr upon. > 

iR “My name will nowhere be mentioned 
as the writer of the story?" Ramen asked. 
"Your name will be publicised as the...... ^ 
—  *Well well, my dear friend", said Pari- 
mal Roy encouragingly. “You are a writer. 
fou ĉan produce many more stories like this 
juite easily. Not that I myself can't write, 
jut where have I the time? Yet my wife, 
jou know, always laughs at me, her point , 
3f ridicule being that I am no good at 
story-writing. She once had the ambition of 
becoming the wife of a well-known author, 
you know. I don’t want to leave her desire 
unfulfilled. That is why........ " 
“Of course if you don’t like the idea, 
Ramen Babu,” said Mr. Roy, "you can tal your 
tory back. I shall sélect one from the other stories 
hat have been submitted to me for consideration.” 
. Ramen could not afford to miss five hundred 
"upees. His wife was sick and he was unuble to take 
ufficient care of her for lack of funds. Besides, 
tiend Gunen Chatterjee was in difficuity too, and 
ome help should immediately be given to him. 
zamen signed on the dotted lines, surrendering for 
ver the right of ever claiming the story as his own, 
ind with trembling hands received five hundred- 
"upee notes from Parimal Roy. 
— "That's like an intelligent man," said Parimal 
voy, smiling benevolently. *I could have offered you 
ess, or purchased a good story for less from some 
ther young writer. There is no dearth of story- 
writing talents in our country, you know; only they 
jeed to be found out and encouraged. But somehow 
took a fancy on you and you get five hundred, hard 
ash. If this picture makes a hit, even though 
jothing is mentioned in the contract, I shall give 
ou another two hundred, don't worry. Parimal Roy 
s not chicken-hearted. And, by the way, I want a 
iew face for the heroine in this film. She must have 
)eauty and personality. A good figure is essential 
! course. As for acting talents, we can train her 
p if she is intelligent enough. Can you possibly 
'ecommend any candidate? You don't mind my 
sking, do you ?" 

- Mind? Ramen was rather grateful to Parimal 
toy for the asking. He at first hesitated, and then 
aid “I have a lady in view, and I think she will be 
wonderful if she agrees. And if her husband agrees." 

"She is...... I mean....she has personality, and 
auty ?" said Parimal Roy. “Has she ever...... * 


— 






























- “She has never acted," said Ramen. “May be she 


ir her husband will not agree. Anyway, I can ask. 
think she will be splendid." 

~ When saying so, Ramen visualised the incompar- 
bly lovely Chitra Chatterjee as the heroine of his 
wt story, his own story that was going to be filmed. 
EM es that he had sold the right to call the 
BT} own. - 7 








E | "Do try to persuade her," said Parimal Roy, deter- 
mined to have the honour of introducing a "sensa- 
ion P new find. / | i 
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Chitra Chatterjee hesitated at first, and so did 
her husband. At last they both agreed. There 
seemed to be no other way of keeping the wolf from 
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 Ramen's eyes almost came out of their 


sockets. Five hundred was beyond his 
wildest expectation for a story.........-- 

the door, and the opportunity seemed too good to 
ignore. Chitra Chatterjee went with Ramen to inter- 
view Parimal Roy and signed on the dotted lines to 
appear in the main female role on a starting salary 
of five hundred rupees per month on trial for two 
months. This was beyond Chitra’s wildest expecta- 
tion too. 

In the film, Chitra’s was a tragic role amd she 
played it well. She did not need much of acting 
talents. The sadness of her life so naturally revealed 
itself in her acting that everybody said she had 
lived her role. 


Before actual release of the film, Parimal Roy. 


spared no pains in taking all possible precautions 
against unsuecess. He gave Kama] Choudhury, the 
leading poster artist, one of the most effective stills 
showing Chitra Chatterjee, the heroine, at her best, 
and asked him to paint a most effective multicolour 
poster from it. : 

“Make it the best you have ever done so far, and 
I shal pay you handsomely, said Parimal Roy. 
“Make it so effective that no one seeing the poster 
ean resist the temptation of seeing the film.” 

And Kamal Choudhury did it. The Chitra 
Chatterjee of the poster was even more alluring than 
the Chitra Chatterjee of real life. Mr. Biswas’s 
“Paragon Printing Co., Private Ltd.,” well-known 
colour printers, printed the posters wonderfully well 
too. Wonderfully well indeed, the offset printing w2s 
so lifelike. It seemed as if Chitra Chatterjee herself 
was standing in front of the flames. 

A fortnight before the release of the film, the 
city streets were “flooded” with the poster. It became 
the talk of the city and every film-lover eagerly 
awaited the date of the release. Who was this “one 
and only” Chitra Chatterjee ? Parimal Roy had 
adopted a novel publicity stunt; he had not given 
advance editorial publicity of his new and sensational 
“find”. The poster was the first publicity he had 
given her, and it took the city by storm. Whoever 

(Continued On Page .202) 
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THE FARAKKA BARRAGE - 


By DR. RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI, 


HE Farakka Barrage Scheme has stream of her life and prosperity culminating in the E 

been handled by Government for capital and port of Calcutta, itself an all-India con- 

VIUA se d asset built up by the effort of two centuries. — 
As far back as 1853 Sir Arthur C pou TR g TEN 

Cotton first proposed a plan for 


Padmabhusana 


constructing a barrage at Raj- MAIN POINTS | 4 
nahal, together with a canal from The main points of the situation may be thus - 

; hagi- 

ihe Ganga to flow into the Bhagi sumined ups: ; 





rathi, and bring fresh water to the 
“Hooghly: Periodically, and at intervals, notes of due 
' warning as to the steady deterioration of the Hooghly 
were sounded by anxious engineers, especially in the 
years, 1863 and 1895. Again, in 1913-14 the then 
Chairman of the Calcutta Port Trust raised the alarm 
and called for a thorough scientific investigation of 
the conditions of a river upon which depends the very 
existence and the prosperity of the Port. This was 
followed by an enquiry made by the Director of Sur- 2 
vey of Bengal. The results of this enquiry again led , 
, to a scientific examination of this primary riverine 
problem. The examination revealed that the bed 
levels of the Bhagirathi had been steadily rising at 


1. The level of the Ganga has fallen much lower | 
than that of the Bhagirathi at its source, 
After rains, the silt of the floods is deposited - 
in the stagnant river of which the flow lacks a 
the velocity which can carry it down to the 4 
sea. This silt raised further the bed of the . 
river. $ 


In the lower reaches, the river is exposed to . 
another difficulty. The tides of the sea bring . 
in deposits of sand and salt which are not - 
washed down by the river, as its flow is too - 
sluggish. Hitherto, the mischief of the tides - 


its source at the headwaters so as to call for “imme- 


diate steps to be taken to ensure a flow of water- 


through the upper reaches of the river, which might 
be sufficient to keep open the channel" All this 
mountain in labour produced a mouse : only periodi- 
cal dredging of the lower reaches, along with training 
works. This was all that was done before World War 


II, after more than half a century of scientific and 


engineering cogitation, with its output of technical 


, and theoretical notes. But all this delay does not delay 


the natural decline of the river. Coupled with the 
steady deterioration of this main artery of com- 
munication for an entire State, there has been going 
on à process of a continuous and heavy silting near 
the intake of the Mullick Ghat Pumping Station, with 
the growth of increased bars in the river, the conse- 
quent increasing inconvenience to the movement of 
. Shipping, and alarming and uncontrollable salinity of 
” the river exposed to regular tidal attacks of salt 
from the sea. These hundred years’ schemes for the 


improvement of the Hooghly will not, it is hoped, 


supply another proof of the adage that history re- 
peats itself. It is to be hoped that it may be given 
the lie by the Government of Free India recently de- 


in silting up the river was confined only to 


a limited length of the river down to the - 


Hooghly point (confluence of the Hooghly and  . 
Rupnarayan), but it is now extending down- 


wards, depositing sand along a longer course . 


of the river towards the sea. As regards sali- 
nity it is spreading upwards as far as Kalna. 


3. The Farakka Barrage Scheme is to have à 
weir and a reservoir out of which wil be. 
created a canal 150’ x 9' to carry its water 


= 


into the Bhagirathi at a point near Berham- - 


pore about 15 miles distant from the dam. 
The accession of this additional water to the 
river will keep up its flow at a velocity which — 
will scour its bed, and will also render the 


river navigable from Calcutta to Patna (as 4 
in the days of the Buddha), opening up a+ 


za 
| 
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cheap avenue of transport as a factor of 
economic development. 


4. The Scheme may be completed by its culmina- 


North Bengal and Bihar for their 


dollar- 
pz 


M 
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tion in a broadgauge railway up to Bursoi to - 


Speed up traffic, and open a market for Assam, | i 


claring that everything possible was belng done to 
, expedite decision on the matter. But Bengal, muti- 
lated and truncated, can expect only one decision in carrled to the port to be shipped abroad LU I 
the matter, the revival. and resuscitation of the main gain valuable foreign exchange. = ^" * 


earning products like tea which may be quickty | 
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this Chitra Chatterjee, this “one and only” might 
‘be, she was a paragon of lovely shapeliness 
‘undoubtedly, everyone thought, and if she 
‘wonderful in the™still poster, how more wonderful 
she must be on the screen which will visually bring 
ther to life, 

Moralists declared the poster to be a scandal and 
lamented that while there are film censors, there are 
mo censors yet for film posters. But such moralists 
were, as they always are, a microscopic minority, and 
‘their voices proved less effective than crying in the 
wilderness. Gunen Chatterjee saw the poster dis- 
played in the street, from his sickbed, and shuddered, 
‘Chitra Chatterjee herself felt shocked She had seen 
the completed film screened in the projection theatre 
of Parima! Roy's studio. Nowhere in the actual filha 
was she portrayed so revealingly like that; the poster 
was shockingly exaggerated. She tried to protest, 
but Parimal Roy simply laughed her protest away. 
“You are much too squeamish”, he said, 

E: The poster, as a piece of masterly publicity, did 
a splendid job. Thousands and thousands flocked to 


Sky 



















"My dear friend, you will see her in 
_ person," said Mr, Biswas, "Right here 
id in this office and very soon too ”, 

Ee the film which had a long continuous run in 
‘Several houses in the city and suburbs at the same 
time, Chitra Chatterjee became famous as the most 
glamorous lady of the silver screen, She was made. 
Ang Parimal Roy was congratulated on his new 


(^. As for the poster, it was awarded the first prize 
in the Graphic Arts Exhibition as the most remark- 
able specimen of offset printing in recent years. AS 
& refult, big orders for high class offset printing came 
ouring in to "Paragon Printing Co., Private Ltd." 

. Parimal Roy, it seemed, was not an ungrateful 
man, Finding Ramen jobless, he took him one day 
to Mr, Biswas, the proprietor of Paragon Printing Co., 
4nd from the next day Ramen became Persona! 
Assistant to Mr. Biswas. The pay was not much to 
Speak of; Mr. Biswas did not believe in paying his 
men & single conner above the minimum he couid 
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make them accept. Duties were muitifarious too. 
Besides, he had to come early and go late. But 
Ramen was glad to have a secure job at last. 

Chitra Chatterjee gradually gathered many 
fans, and changed fast. Ramen often felt sorry that 
he had introduced her to Parimal Roy. At the same 
time he also felt that there was no other way. He 
blamed Pate. When he found Chitra Chatterjee too 
much of a celebrity, he counted himself too small for 
her continued acquaintance, and gave up meeting 
her altogether, 

All these episodes of past history passed through 
Ramen’s memory as he looked at that same poster 
smiling on the wall, Mr, Biswas, his big boss, wis 
busy with a friend on the other side of the wooden 
partition that separated the grand boss from his 
petty personal assistant. 

The friend had come to see Mr. Biswas soon 
after his return from overseas. Ramen could hear 
their conversation, 

"Yes, it is splendid, this. poster,” said the friend. 
“One wouldn't believe it produced in India; . it can 

compete with the finest foreien production. 
And this Chitra Chatterjee seems to be 
wonderful too. How one likes to meet her in 
real flesh and blood, The poster fills one 
with that yearning, to be brutally frank. 


“That’s the chief merit of the poster,” 
said proud Mr, Biswas, “And I can challenge 
that in this city only Para- 
gon Printing Co. can produce 
such wonderful work, It is 
Our lucky poster too, It not 
only helped the film to make 
a hit, but since our turning 
out this wonderful work, huge 
orders at very high rates have 


literally been thrust on us 
from all the big firmg, This 
bids fair to be the golden year 





let me tell you that the one 
and only Chitra Chatterjee, 
who once disliked, nay, reseni- 
ted this poster, now admires 
it most. How these women 
change!” 


, pint i LU 


The last sentence was utter- 
ed ina tone as if Shakes- 


peare’s Hamlet was saying 
“Frailty, thy name is wo- 
man!” 


The two friends on the 
other side of the partition 
talked and Ramen on this side listened in silence. 

“The poster is wonderful. But how was the film: 
The Flame?” 

“Wonderful too,” said Mr, Biswas in reply to his 
friend’s query, “Chitra Chatterjee was a sight for 
angels to see and swoon. She didn’t have much to 
act; her very presence and personality almost did 
the whole trick. Such beauty of face and figure is 
rare, you know. And she knows, now at least, how to 
make the best of it." 

“Unless the poster be a d-d liar,” said the friend 
fresh from foreign lands, “this Chitra Chatterjee 
would have created a sensation in Hollywood or any- 
where in the continent. How I would like to see her 
in person!” 

"My dear friend, you will see her, in person,” 

(Continued On Page 207) 


of our printing concern, And - 
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,ANCHANANDA was a country 
race-horse of redoubtable fame. 
He had acquired in him several 
equestrian qualities of a high order 
which made him a hot favourite 
in the race-course, to wit, vim, 
vigour, mettle,  conrage, impe- 
tuosity, cautiousness, steadiness, 
grit and, above all, balance of 
mind and power of judgment which latter sometimes 
approached even those of human beings. Beyond the 
fact that he was of country origin nothing more was 
known of his pedigree. Naturally he was classed ‘B’ in 
spite of these fine qualities in him. Never in his racing 
career was he sick or sorry, never did he flag or fum- 
ble, stumble or drop, or in any way did he show signs 
of inferiority to 'A' class races. In this way he had 
run several races and had built a large fortune for 
his owner and had been ear-marked for promotion to 
class 'A', when all too suddenly on a Christmas Day 
he displayed an alarming pessimism which let down 
his owner with a broken heart which took a long time 
to recover. He had behaved remarkably well, so cha- 
racteristic of him, in every trial but in the final he 
was a crest-fallen creature right from the beginning. 
He not only made a bad start, but also, from the very 
moment of his start, he showed ugly signs of ob- 
stinacy which the jockey with all his skil! failed to 
remove. The jockey sometimes frowned and fretted 
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and at other times he caressed and cajoled, but all | 
no purpose. The animal must have his own way t 
through the race. : 


STRANGE BEHAVIOUR 


Ánd what was wrong with him? Once he woul 
try to be an aberrant racer. On another occasion kt 
would hop on his hind legs moving the fore ones in- 
sprawling manner, as if trying to swim in air. On 
third occasion, after overtaking all others, he pui 
posely slowed his steps almost to the point of stoj 
ping just a length before reaching the winning pos 
allowing all others to overtake him. On a fourt 
occasion gathering his feet together he would swil 
his body round and round all along attempting t 
bite the tail and would thus spin like a top. Naturall: 
all others overtook him, The jockey was a vetera 
one and an old one too. Never in his life had he ex 
perienced such equestrian vices. “The animal mus 
be a knowing creature or else he could not have be 
haved so shabbily", muttered the jockey within him 
self. “I can cure the vice which originates from ani 
mal spirit, but to cure a vice seated in a purposive wil 
is beyond my power,” continued the jockey withi 
himself, “What to do with an animal like this? Le 
Heaven take charge of his racing career,” added th 
jockey within himself, Eventually, however, the day’ 
run proved a genuine upset race. Neither the joeke; 
nor anybody else was responsible for it. We 


The net result of those happenings was the spread 
of a deep gloom all over the arena and the s 
which slowly permeated beyond the fencing 
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OWNER FAINTS 
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_ unlicensed betters had assembled to watch the race. 
— The owner fainted on his seat with hardly a man to 
- eonsole him or bring him back to his senses. Hysteric 
= screams of the lady betters rent the atmosphere. 
— Cursing tongues of rich gamblers took undue advan- 
- tage over their sense of decency. “Shoot him out- 
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3 xight!".*Salako Maro!" “A damned traitor!” “A. ras- 
E cal of the first water!" “An imp of Satan!” were 


some of the elegant expressions which could be mea-. 


tioned. The other expressions are left to the readers 
> to imagine. Orne fat gentleman of plethora opula, who 

had been accosting the racer from his distant seat 
. with terms of endearment such as ‘Ao Mera Boneka 
. Chand’; ‘Ao Tu Mera Mai Bap Hai’; ‘Tu Mera Dha- 
- ramki Dhwaja Hai’; ‘Ajao Bhaia, Sone Chandi Hira 
_ Moti, Sav. Kuchh-Denge’; ‘Jilepee, Laddu, Pera, Sav 
— Kuchh Khilaenge’; suddenly ejaculated ‘Dhat Sala, 
. Haramika Bachchha, Baiman Khahaka.’ 


- PROBE INTO CAUSE 

_. The race over, the owner, relieved of the swoon, 
— started an enquiry into the cause of the day's hap- 
" penings. His first suspicion rested with the jockey. 
— So he engaged a private detective who after an im- 
. partial enquiry into the matter negatived the suspi- 
 ieion. The next victim was the groom in whose rear- 
- ing care the animal had been placed, but the detective 
. after making due enquiry declared him a!so innocent. 
“What then can be the cause"? pondered the owner 
- within himself. He next got the animal examined bj 
"a veterinary surgeon of outstanding fame. The sur- 
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THE ANIMAL WAG EXAMINED BY 
A VETERINARY SURGEON 


. geon too could not help him much in the matter and 
_ declared the animal to be perfectly sound with ab- 
solutely no physical defect in him. The owner grew 
perplexed in mind. The more he tried to get at the 
cause the more it became shrouded in mystery. At 
long last, he came to the conclusion that either it 
& was a case of mental perturbation pure and simple 
.. Or some evil spirit must have taken possession of the 
. enimal India is a) land of clairvoyance. There was 
no dearth of clairvoyants in this country. The owner 
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lost no time over the matter and forthwith ran to a 
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famous practitioner of occult science. The latter de- f 


manded the birth date and a family history of the 
horse. The owner fumbled over the matter and said: 
‘Up till now the pedigree of the animal is unknown to 
me, nor do I know his birth date. The horse has been 
presented to me by a Sadhu after having extorted 
from me a promise that I would spare no care and 
money to make the animal happy.” The practitioner 
said: “That’s all right, you can get the information 
from the Sadhu direct, can’t you?” “No, the Sadhu is 
dead,” replied the owner. “But I must have the infor- 
mation, I can’t say anything off hand,” rejoined the 
oecult-scienee scientist and added, “Why not go to & 
palmist, he can help you with a horoscope of the 
animal.” “Tut!” retorted the owner, “Can a palmist 
read a hand which is altogether absent in the horse? 
Speak something sensible please.” 


PALMIST READS HORSE’S HOOF 


The practitioner beamed a smile on the owner aad 
referred him to a leading palmist and astrologer of 
the town adding: “He can decipher many startling 


_things by reading stripes on horse-hoof, and the course 


of hair above the hoof more specially if there be a 
panchkalin mark at that part of the limb.” The owner 
reluctantly wound his steps and made for the astro- 
loger. The astrologer had the horse brought* before 
him and noticed the hoof and the panchkalin mark 





above it with great scrutiny, a scrutiny that surpassed 
the skill of a research-loving scientist. With a look of 
profound solemnity the palmist asked: "Where did 
you get the horse from?" The owner replied, *From a 
Sadhu who is no more on this earth." *Yes", said the 
palmist gravely, "it is a spiritual horse no doubt—it 
is not a horse at all—the soul of a great renouncer 
is encased in the body of this horse. I shall give 
you more details tomorrow morning after I have 
finished my matins, say at about 7 A.M." The next 
morning witnessed the presence of the owner before 
ihe palmist seated on a piece of carpet. With the 
usual greetings the owner begged to know the further 
revelations in the matter. The palmist motioned 
him to a carpet seat arranged in front of him. 


SOUL ENTERS EARTHEN H ORSE ~~ 


After the owner had reposed on the seat the pal- 
mist went on narrating the further details. He said: 
“A young boy, hardly out of teens, of a robust mind, 
having joined the non-co-operation movement in its 
early days, was belaboured with a lathi by the police 
during their lathi-charge. As a result his right leg 
eot slightly damaged and in consequence he had to 
limp for some time. The mother of the boy prayed 
to the deity Panchananda Thakur for his speedy re- 
covery and offered an oblation of an earthen horse 


(Continued On Page 207) 
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- ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY — — 


IN 


WELFARE STATE 


By P. K. GUHA, 
Professor Of English, Jadavpur University 


NDIA is no longer a Police State 
concerned only with the main- 
tenance of law and order. She 
is a Welfare State that has 
declared in her Constitution her 
resolve to promote the well-being 
of every single inhabitant of the 
country. She is a democratic 
State that recognizes the funda- 





mental right of all citizens, men and women alike, to 


an equality of opportunity and an adequate means 
of livelihood. She fully recognizes the essentia] need 
for the imparting of a certain minimum of edueation 
to all citizens within a reasonable short period of 
time. She is alive to the fact that this provision of 
a widespread education is an indispensable pre- 
requisite, second only to food, for the successful 
implementation of her development programmes and 
the establishment of a true democracy in the 
country. * 


The educational system of our country has an 
intimate bearing on the attainment of the general 
objectives of its welfare schemes and projects. It 
largely determines the quality and the social climate 
of the community. On it rests the fulfilment of the 
need of making available, in the various fields, 
personnel of requisite quality at the required rate. 
It is the products of our educational apparatus that 
are to furnish the army of teachers that are required 
to fight the battle of mass illiteracy and ignorance. 
It is our educational system that has to serve as an 
agency for that dissemination of knowledge that is 
necessary for fostering the spirit of co-operation 
and disciplined citizenship, which alone can evoke 
public enthusiasm in our development plans and 
welfare projects and build up local leaderships. 
Our educational system must be such as would train 
the people to place responsibilities before rights and 
to keep narrow individualism and acquisitive ins- 
tincts within legitimate bounds. 


NO CLOISTERED TEMPLE 


The role of a University in the Welfare State, 
that India intends to be, must be viewed against 
the background of a tremendous demand for the 
diffussion of the light of knowledge among the 
entire population. No longer can a University in 
India afford to remain a cloistered temple of learn- 
ing, a mere sanctuary of culture oblivious of what 
the community is yearning for in the shape of 
trained, enlightened personnel fit to put shoulder to 
wheel immediately they come out of the portals of 
the University. Our Universities must fall in line 


with the planning machinerv that has been set um 


‘sity should aim at a develonment of 


for achieving the general well-being and all round — 
prosperity of the country. Our Universities must 
see to it that they do not destroy the potentiality of - 
a Single student by failure in examinations due to - 
wrong choice of lines of study or ineffective method — 
of teaching. And they must also see to it that they - 
do not turn out a number of hopeless misfits who 
are bound to remain unemployed, for they are not 
employable for any practical purpose in life, “a 


Of course the Universities of India must conti- 
nue to be seats of scholarship and advancement of . 
learning. They must continue to cater to the 
country's cultural needs, essential for the healthy 
growth of a nation. They must go on performing. 
their traditional function of stimulating creative - 
faculties, increasing the capacity of our youth for 
enjoyment and appreciation of literature and arts 
and providing for a study of sociology and natural 
sciences, They should continue to be a seminary of 
instruction in engineering, medicine, law. An ade- 
quate provision for a training of the highest stand- 
ard in these various branches of knowledge is the 
vital need of every country or State, 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


But in playing this traditional role a University 
in a Welfare State will have to provide full facilities — 
for education under proper conditions of residence - 
and study, free from economie stress and strain, to — 
the students it undertakes to teach. It must also - 
offer reasonable terms for a recruitment and reten- 
tion of the right type of teachers and keep them 
carefree and happy and spontaneously devoted to 
their noble task of nation-building. s 


. A University in our Welfare State will have to . 
guard against wastage of precious human material — 
It should establish such a co-ordination between its 
mode of training and its system of testing that the - 
chance of failure in examinations would almost dis- — 
appear. It should not function merely as a weighing- . 
machine operating at the termination of the course . 
without having ensured the regularity and soundness _ 
of the training received by the student all through 
the course. . 3 


It should admit into its classes only such stu- — 
dents as are competent to receive higher education, — 
the rest having been absorbed in other suitable lines _ 
under the multi-purpose scheme of our reformed } 
secondary education. At the University the number — 
on the rolls should be strictly limited and there — 
should be a reasonable teacher-student ratio for & — 
proper system of tutorial instruction and intimate a 


association between teacher and pupil. The Univer- | 
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ery one of its students. Mass-lectures should be 
duced to à minimum and debates, discussions, semi- 

ars, symposia should be the basic factors of educa- 

on. Care should be taken to develop in the studenis 
power of independent thinking and clarity and ease 
expression. 


ASK OF MAKING LEADERS 


- Qur Universities should be alive to their respon- 
zility of moulding leaders of thought and action. 
iey are to provide leadershipein politics and admi- 
stration, in teaching, in the professions, industry 
d commerce. They have to meet the increasing 
amand for every type of higher education, literary 
bd scientifie, technical and professional. 









— Extra-academice activities must have an expand- 
g programme in a University in our Welfare State. 
addition to the customary provision for athletics, 
'amaties, debates, publication of magazines etc., 
aining in social service should be organized through 
cial service camps, rural excursions, night schools 
n by the students, and such other activities, 


— These extra-academic activities will, of cou;se. 
iy a large part in achieving the end of training 
! would-be leaders for the community. But to 
jain this purpose the academic side of our Univer- 
y life will also have to be reoriented. Self- 
nfidence must be created in the students and they 
ist be trained to develop personal convictions and 
ve expression to them with courage. They should 
+ longer be passive recipients of the teachers’ ins- 
action but should be active participants in all 
ademic transactions, Our Universities must not 
rget that teaching is a game at which both the 
acher and the taught must play. 









f 


WAL FUNCTION 


In addition to this function of fashioning the 


nd and intellect of the students, as also their 
ysical constitution and health, a University in a 
sifare State has to undertake the responsibility of 
uning up the students as serviceable members of 
e community. Our University education must be 
rrelated to the new social order at which Free 
dia aims. The University must recognize its dual 
netion of building up the student’s own individuality 
strengthening his sense of responsibility to the 
mmunity, “to make him a better member of a better 
jority.” ‘In our University education there should 
a balancing of emphasis upon the individual and 
' social good. Our Universities should accept the 
inciple that their purpose is not to create theore- 
al scholars but well-equipped all-round men of 
actical utility in life. They should be endowed with 
broad general culture in addition to their profi- 
ancy in their selected branches of special study. 
e students of Humanities should have some 
owledge of the Natural Sciences, and the students 
= Science, Engineering, Technology should have 
ne acquaintance with the Humanities. The 
1eme of General Education, promulgated by the 
jon Ministry of Education, should be welcomed by 

niversities as an aid to this much-needed broad- 
sig of our University education. 


_ There is a need for a revolutionary change in 
' technique of University teaching and examina- 
is, for a stoppage of the tragic waste of rich 
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system of mechanized, large-scale factory method 
that takes no account of the individual student. 


But more than this, there is a need for a 
transformation of the aims and ideals of University 
education. The students in our Universities must be 
imbued with a sense of their obligations to their 
less fortunate brethren. Mere acquisition of know- 
ledge for themselves is not enough for University 
students of a Welfare State. They should acquire, 
while within the University, a missionary zeal for a 
diffusion of the light of knowledge among the 
entire community. They should come out of the 
University with the holy resolve that they must 
repay through Jnana-Dan the debt of honour that 
they owe to the community that provided them with 
the facilities for higher education, 


BHOODAN MOVEMENT 


(Continued From Page 18) 


picture of a society based on Gramdan, Gram 
Sankalpa and Gram Swaraj is clear and has been 
put forward today. This is what I said the greatest 
contribution of this movement to India. I think, 
this is a picture which perhaps will not be questioned 
or opposed by anyone; because most people talk of 
those things which they are not able to do them- 
selves. I would like to add one note. It should be 
appreciated by all that what has been achieved 
voluntarily cannot be achieved by any action of 
compulsion. Gramdan and Gram Sankalpa are not 
possible with compulsion. If all the powers are given 
from the top, the situation would become much 
worse. This capacity for self-management has to be 
created in every village. Maybe in the beginning it 
would require great effort to do that. But when we 
have these things happening in 5,000 villages in the 
country, there will be a momentum created. Other 
villages would take to these ways. At present breat 
effort is required for these. You compare the efforts 
that has been put in for Gramdan with that put in 
for election—1952 election, 1957 election, and the 
money spent and the large number of workers who 
came out into the field for propaganda. If the effort 
of one election could have been put in Gramdan, the 
movement would have gained a great momentum. 
If a similar thing has been done in the field of indus- 
try and commerce, I think, the movement would have 
already been the most dominating movement in this 
country. We have failed to create that impression 
in the towns. It is not possible to do overnight all 
together. 


SANTI SENA FOR PEACE 


Vinobaji has been talking of Santi Sena. He 
added it to Bhoodan and Gramdan movement. He 
has spoken of unilateral decision in India irrespec- 
tive of what Pakistan does, to reduce the army by 
half. The first thing we have to do is to make it 
unnecessary for the police and the army to be main- 
tained for internal security. The force of non- 
violence should grow to un extent that it is not 
necessary for the State to maintain this coercive 
power for the maintenance of the internal security. 
lf there is a riot or dacoity or any such thing then 
the force of non-violence should be strong enough to 
deal with them. To that extent it would make the 
State unnecessary. Then there would he a time to 
talk of external security—the end of disarmament. 

Vinobaji is at present emphasising on Santi 
Sena. Santi Sena is not to be conceived of as 
unrelated to the Sarvodaya Movement, The basis i$ 
the voluntary service performed by voluntary workers 
—devoting part or whole of their time as soldiers of 
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A MYSTERIOUS RACE-HORSE 


(Continued From Page 204) 


as a token of sacrifice. The boy was cured almost in 
no time, but soon fell a victim to a cruel disease, The 
mother now went to Tarakeswar and prayed night 
and day to the deity Taraknath for a remedy and lay 
prostrate before the deity without food and drink for 
days together. Propitiated the deity asked her to 
immerse the earthen horse offered to Panchananda 
Thakur into the water of Dudhpookar, a tank attached 
to the shrine at Tarakeswar. This done, the boy was 
saved in life but remained permanently invalid for 
some years and eventually died. After the death of 
the boy his soul transmigrated into the earthen horse 
plunged in the Dudhpookar when suddenly it got 
galvanized to life and sprang on the bank of the 
pookar in the form of the present horse. A Sadhu 
enamoured of the courage and truthfulness of the 
boy took compassion on the horse and began to 
rear the animal as a pet child after christening him 
with the name of the deity. This js the short ante- 
cedent history of the horse." 


MYSTERY EXPLAINED 


Wrapt with wonder and admiration the owner 
heard the whole of the narration but failed to under- 
stand why of all days Christmas Day was taken excep- 
tion to for the dfsplay of his racing feat. The palmist 
then continued: ‘Formerly on Christmas Days races 
were run for the Viceroy's Cup. The horse being still 
non-co-operation-minded would not display his skill 
in racing on that day more specially as the solem- 
nities, grandeur and other arrangements of the Vice- 
roy’s Cup are still traceable in the present arrange- 
ments in the race-course on Christmas Day. 
Hence this purposive obstinacy and stubbornness.” 


The owner, however, did not dare make any pre- 
tence of disbelief in the presence of the palmist, but 
in his heart of hearts he felt dubious about the 
genuineness of these revelations. “A horse is an ani- 
mal,” he argued within himself, “how can he be intel- 
ligent like a man? Credulity is a human failing, 
rationality adds salt to a man’s character. No, I 
mustn’t indulge in credulity.” Thus he promised 
within himself. For the next few weeks, however, 
he did not bring the horse to the race-course. 


CORRECT DIAGNOSIS 


A German lady, wife of a ross artz (equestrian 
doctor), who had come to India on tour, took a fancy 
on the animal. She took Panchananda to her own 


country and got him treated by her husband. The 
specialist’s diagnosis was that the animal had been 
suffering from a type of gout  pecullar to his race, 
When the palmist came to know of this diagnosis he 
used it as a handle to grind his axe and said: “Long 
immersion in the Dudhpookar was the root cause of 
this disease." The owner resented and retorted: “No 
Sane person would believe that an earthen horse 
can be susceptible to any disease!" “Quite oh!” replied 
the palmist, “Western scientists believe that life can 
come out of something lifeless. That is their theory 
of abiogenesis. This apart, by the grace of Lord 
Taraknath, a ray of life had come from the body of 
the boy in the form of sukshma sarira (subtle body) 
and had lodged in the earthen horse immediately 
before its immersion into the water of the Dudhpookar 
and that was exactly the reason why the boy. re- 
mained permanently invalid from that moment. It 
is because of this' transfer to subtle body that the 
earthen horse has been ordered to be kept immersed 


. into the water of the 


believe it or not, the revelation of truth and fact that 
I have made is all correct and I cannot help congra- 
tulating myself highly for this discovery." 
NATAL INCIDENT : E 

The owner was partially convinced by this state- 
ment of the palmist and replied: “Be that what it 
may, I am glad that we are approaching the truth.” 
After the diagnosis had been confirmed by a number 
of experiments upon the animal the horse was sent to 
the tropical country of Natal where under the in- 
fluence of the climate he seemed to recover rapidly. 
For a good long time he showed no further sign of 
obstinacy and the doctors were about to prono nce 
him completely cured and give him a certificate to 
that effect, when with the creation of a white zone in 
the race-course of Natal, Panchananda again started 
ugly non-co-operation, The news reached this cc im 
try almost en the wings of the wind and left no doubt 
on the minds of the public that the palmist was all 
correct in his discovery. The incident soon set the re- 
search students of metempsychosis a-thinking, if the 
habit of non-co-operation is such an impressive 
sanskara as would go with the soul during its course 
of transmigration to the next life. a 


THE POSTER __ 


(Continued From Page 202) a 
sald Mr. Biswas. "Right here in this office, and very 
soon too." 4$ 
"How's that?" said the friend, surprised, and hatf 
unbelieving. = 
"I shall tell you,” said Mr. Biswas. “This poster 
proved lucky not only to Parimal Roy’s fiim concern 
and my Paragon Printing Co., but also to Chitra 
Chatterjee, and she is grateful to it. She wanted to 
see how this poster was printed in the offset ma- 
chine, and I have invited her to come today. And as 
she does not want to be mobbed by fans, she will 
come unannounced, in Mr. Parimal Roy’s car.” — 
Very soon a car stopped at the gate of Parago:: 


-~ 


Printing Co. Private Ltd. and in came Mr. Parimal 
Roy, escorting the one and only Chitra Chatterjee. 
The news at once spread throughout the office and 
the various departments like wild fire. EN 
Mr. Biswas and his friend rushed out to mees 
them. Ramen stood up, but on second thought he 
preferred to stay at his table. But he could see 
Chitra Chatterjee coming, chaperoned by Pas mal 
Roy. T 
Ramen looked at Chitra Chatterjee and then at 
the poster in front of him. There was flame behind 
the Chitra Chatterjee of the poster, and there was 
horror in that painted face. There was now the 
notorious Parlmal Roy, addicted to wine and its 
other associates, behind the Chitra Chatterjee of 
flesh and blood, but, oh God, oh God, there was, a 
cheerful smile of endless satisfaction in Chitra’s liv- 
ing face whose cheeks and lips were reddened with 
rouge! Chitra had shuddered at the self-revelation 
in the poster; but today Chitra's dress was far more 
flimsy, far more daringly revealing, far more diapha- 
nous than in the poster. As Ramen looked alter- 
nately at Chitra Chatterjee and her poster, he felt 
that the dazzling poster, outdazzled by the reckles 
original, was fading away in sorrow. i 
What, alas, what would unfortunate Gunen fæi 
like if he saw his wife like this, the shameless afm 
of Parimal Roy going serpent-like round her sle ader, 
white, uncovered waist? — 
Shuddering, Ramen took his eyes away 
Chitra Chatterjee and looked at the poster. 
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- * (Contin?Z? Prom Page 95) 
~ Government. This traditional distrust will effectively 
— Check authoritarianism. 
ES Secondly, nothing will be done which will affect 
_ the basic ideal of the American system: to assist in 
. . the creation of useful and effective free citizens, 
3 capable of playing their parts in determining the 
destinies of the nation. Neither educators nor citi- 
gens will tolerate the systematic production of auto- 
mata or of creatures so narrow that they cannot 
take their places in a society of free men. 
| The new policies and techniques that will emerge 
will be arrived at experimentally. There will be 
-. almost interminable public discussions of all proposals, 
—- Ultimately, they will be judged by their results and 
the judging will not be easy. 
^ . To make a specialist who wil fila pre-deter- 
-' mined role in a rigid authoritarian society is rela- 
tively simple: it is only necessary to acquire likely- 
looking specimens of human material and induce or 
coerce them to submit themselves to a series of re- 
-. fined educative operations. The success of the process 
is determined by the subjects’ ability to fulfil the 
functions for which they were created. A product of 
such a process may be something highly aseful, even 
2 genius of a kind. Indeed, the human spirit being 
what it is, the product may possibly be a man. Not, 
however, the man he might have been if any care 
had been taken to give him breadth of knowledge 
and vision and a sense of his potentialities and res- 
ponsibilities as a mature individual person; not such 
a man as free institutions have always required and 
require now more urgently than ever. 


|... AMERICANS CONFIDENT 


k . It may be alleged that in attempting to do so 
- much, Americans will find that their specialists are 
outnumbered and surpassed in quality. Surely, this 
- „is a serious criticism. However, they have believed 
- and will surely continue to believe that an educa- 
— tion primarily concerned with the production of 
. human instruments will defeat its own purpose, and 
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- probably sooner rather than later. 
It may be objected that these handsome ideals 
and sentiments give no definite answer to the imme- 
- diate problems, How can so many millions pe given 
the advanced and refined training they will need and 
an education that will prepare them for active lives 
as rational free citizens? The reply is that there can 
be no definite answer because the attempted solu- 
-. tions will not clearly be derivable from any specific 
_ theory. Indeed, the policies adopted will probably 
- look like a series of half-measures, expedients, rather 
- than a carefully-conceived and consistent pro- 
'. gramme. This impression will be essentially correct, 
" for no serious effort wil be made to arrive at an 
- ultimate formulation. Whatever policies emerge will 
- “badly disappoint if they do not greatly irritate the 
= creators of those neat, tight, carefully-proportioned 
_ theories which promise to solve all problems at once. 
- Indeed, probably no one will be wholly satisfied, for 
_ the results will certainly be the fruits of repeated 
compromises. No one can predict with any assurance 
. what positive measures will be decided upon, but 
~ Americans are confident that they wil serve the 
` purpose until something better can be devised. More 

4 than this no one seriously expects. 
T2. Tomorrow's needs will be different; more likely 
than not a new “crisis” impends which may call for 
— wholly different measures. It is impossible to envision 
an end to the challenges which will require the evo- 
. lution of new strategies. Aside from the few who have 
M. &lways been pleased to foresee an inevitable disaster, 
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“CRISIS” IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


lator thare ara faw wha nonht that with 


common sense, determination and patience, the 
things that must be done will be done, and without 
compromising the basic ideal, always to be striven 
for, never wholly realized; the emergence of each 
citizen as the most complete and mature person his 
limitations allow. Believing, as they do, that human 
limitations are usually more apparent than ulti- 
mately insurmountable, Americans can be confident 
that in one form or another the great educational 
debate will continue as a central, living issue as long 
as the nation endures. | 


MESSAGE OF DANCE THROUGH FILMS 


(Continued From Page 186) 


of dance in existing films viz., the exploitation of sex- 
appeal rather than the furtherance of the art of dan- 





cing. This is more due to lack of training than to , 


an absence of appreciation of good dancing. 'The fault 
lies with those who present the dances. I may be 
pardoned if I repeat that rather than bring a bad 
name to dances, they had better be excluded from our 
films till we have learnt to do justice to them. I have 
no doubt that the Sangit Natak Akadami would like 
to give all asssistance to all dance directors who por- 
tray this ancient art in a propef perspective. This 
will lay the firm foundation of modern Indian choreo- 
graphy, and the film, as a powerful medium, would 
be able to popularize the same to an ever-increasing 
audience. — : 


Last but not least, on behalf of the devotees 
of art and our sincere, good-hearted yet intellec- 
tual audience, 1 earnestly request you to unite 
together and determine to do something realiy 
wonderful, and thus set an example to the motion 
pictures of other countries. Let us prove that 
India can contribute something original and some- 
thing noble, and serve humanity through motion 
pictures and through dance. Let us all try our 
level best to maintain and uphold that glory. 


DANCERS I HAVE MET 


(Continued From Page 184) 


famous in the South. But I have deliberately kept 
them in the dark, because in these parts of the coun- 
try, as they are unfamiliar to the dance fans, it is 
somewhat meaningless to mention them. To give an 
account ofall of them is uninteresting, and the limit- 
ed space does not allow me to do so. 


ROSHAN WAJIFDAR 


Kumari Roshan Wajifdar 
manners, and treats dancing as religion. 
She takes pains. to write letters, which 
are usually big and full of repetitions. Though 
clever she has little experience of life. She works 
hard, means well, and is fastidious about the crockery 
she uses. She is adamant against odds and has a 
capacity to fight against misfortune. She bravely 
faces sufferings with a hope for a bright future. She 
makes a fine choice of toilette goods, costume and 
artistic ornaments. She has no sense of business. 
When cornered in discussions she hankers for help 
from outside agencies. She is a scholar, has studied 








is child-like in 


a lot, and is eager to read books on art in English and : 


Hindi. 

I should be excused by my friends, brothers and 
sisters, the dancers, whom I have mentioned 1n this 
paper, for my sweeping but intimate criticisms, and 
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By SANTI DEV GHOSE 


HE pre-eminence of Gurudev as 
a poet has overshadowed his 
contribution to dramatic litera- 
ture. But to say that Gurudev 
was the .nost versatile drama- 
tist in Bengal would not be an 
exaggeration. 


At the age of 21 Gurudev was 
found for the first time trying 
his hand in writing dramas. Since then, till the age 
of 77 he has continually written more than fifty 
various kinds of dramas, short and long, employing 
diverse techniques. These dramas or mythological, 
historical, social and lyrical subjects have been 
written in blank-verse, in ordinary conversational 
Style and in the form -' music-dramas. Apart from 
them, there are certain other dramas which are 
mainly based on songs; dialogue, in accordance with 
the subject and the idea, has been introduced in 
them,. only for the purpose of linking up the songs 
and creating an atmosphere. None of his ordinary 
dramas, however, are without songs excepting for 
a few ones. 


WHAT IS DANCF-DRAMA? 





The subject for our discussion today is music 
in the dance-dramas of Gurudev. Before going on 
to that, a little exposition on what is a dance- 
drama is necessary. 


So far as the technique of composition íis con- 
cerned, there is hardly any difference between a 
music-drama and a dance-drama. None of these 
types of dramas contain conversational dialogue. 


_ Dialogues in them are in blank-verse and are set 


to tune and Tala, Gurudey has written in all six 


dramas in this form, namely, Valmiki-Prativa, 
Kal-Mrigaya, Mayar-Khela, Chitrangada, Syama ^nd 
Chandalika. Of these, the first three were composed 
between 1881 and 1888, and the last three between 
1936 and 1938. In his career as a dramatist, it has 
been found, his first drama was the music-drama of 
Valmiki-Prativa, and the last was the dance-drama 
of Chandalika. But why has he called the first three, 
music-dramas and the last three, dance-dramas? It 
is because the first three were meant to be musie- 
dramas, following the model of operas. These dramas 
were enacted in those days with movements and 
gestures employed in the ordinary dramas. Hence, 
they have been named the music-dramas. The last 
three dramas of his later years were the outcome 
of his desire to enact dramas through dances 
because by that time dance had been given an 
honoured place in the educational systems of 
Santiniketan and Visva-Bharati, These last dramas 
were enacted by means of dances right from the 
beginning and that is why they were named dances 
dramas. 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


In music-dramas, the actors act, singing the 
songs themselves in a conversational manner, e 
this is not possible in a dance-drama, a separate% 
choir has to be employed, who sings from the backs 
ground to aid the dances. | 


When Gurudev composed  music-dramas, he 
belonged to the* educated society of Caleutta, ja 


that time, any sort of lesson im Indian dance was 
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. totally unknown to that society. Dance was a taboo 
i (dor the boys and girls, of that society. So, while 

"composing his music-dramas, he could not conceive 
1 of using dance as a form of expression in his 
E . dramas. But towards the latter part of his life, 

- that is, during the period of his dance-dramas, he 

. wanted to enact Mayar-Khela, a music-drama of his 

Early period, through the medium of dancing and 
Eau he called it a dance-drama, 


F At the time of setting the tune or ragini to 
3 $ words in these dramas, Gurudev followed certain 
Be ciple. For instance, in expressing a tumultuous 
exhilaration there would be a sudden rise in the 
E tune; the tune would proceed slowly with the sen- 
-. timent of sorrow, a rapid tala would slightly signify 


- happy feeling, etc. 


In Midi diédhns, the tala or the’ rhythms 
should change into fast or slow according to the 
change in the idea or feeling; the same rhythm 
— Should not be employed all throughout. While acting 
through songs it becomes sometimes necessary to 
E leave out tala altogether. 
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|. ^ The above principles he followed while setting 
the words of his dramas to tune, using the various 
rugas and raginis of Hindustani music as well as 
E ‘the various folk-tunes of Bengal. 'These ragas, thus 
E- 


^ 


5 somhined with words, revealed a new beauty. 


It is because these raginis can be sung in the 
paneer of acting in accordance with the words and 


E 


* great — I am not certain whether its 
is appeal would have remained the same, had it been 
written in ordinary conversational style, The ab- 
‘sence of any fixed tala of tabla or pakhowaj in the 
- songs has perhaps been discerned. They have been 
| sung by breaking up those fixed rhythms and in 
^a conversational -way. On the stage, this music 


. drama should be sung in this way. 
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CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCE 


« After hearing the songs of dance-dramas it 
“may appear at a casual examination that there is 
no difference between the songs of these dramas 
and those of the earlier music-dramas. But there is 
- a certain difference. The emphasis laid on tala is 
not so very great in the music-drama of Valmiki- 
Prativa as in dance-dramas. Gurudev deliberately 
made this difference. It is realised by every dancer 
that it is very inconvenient to dance without any 
fixed tala or rhythm. Therefore, he composed the 
songs of Chitrangada, Chandalika and Syama mostly 
. in fixed rhythms so that this difficulty did not arise 
: awhile eie —* dances. But though these 
—X n that way, it might have been 
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marked that the songs were sung not in one single 
rhythm for a long time. The rhythm continually 
altered in accordance. with the change in the tone 
of the dialogue. The reason for this is that rhythms 
themselves have the power -tọ express different 
rasas or moods. For instance the rhythms in the 
talas like choutal, dhamar, surfactal, . trital, dadra, 4 
ete, are different and as such the rasa created by 
one is different from the other. The? expression of a 
dhrupad song in choutal is not the same as that of 
a song in írital. Gurudev understood this funda- 
mental quality of rhythm and deftly assimilated 
various rhythms with the words and tunes of his 
dance-dramas. That is why he has introduced 
variations in rhythms along with the changes in the 
tone of the songs. The rhythm takes ‘one form 
when the song shows the feeling of anger, and it is, 
differcnt when gravity is expressed while with the 
emotion of happiness it is used differently. The use 
of the same rhythm for the expression of the 
various feelings like anger, sorrow, happiness, etc. 
is not to be found in his music-dramas or dance- 
dramas. In his dance-dramas the tunes also have 
followed the pattern of the rhythm with the result 
a single ragini has been able to murem diverse 
rasas with the variation in hye, E rd 


. UNIQUE CREATIONS 


The way Gurudev has employed. raginis, and 
rhythms to correspond to the different feelings 
illustrates his great powers-as a composer. This was 
due to the fact that he had a very deep under- 
standing of rhythm and of tune of classical music ; 
as well as the folk music of — 


From the standpoint of — nis 
dance-dramas are unique creations in the musical 
tradition of Bengal. Through these dance-dramas 
he has broken fresh grounds for the ragini and 
tala in Indian music and opened up new —— 
for them, à 


Although he has not wholly followed the Indian 
tradition in setting tunes to his musie and dance- 
dramas he has not altogether forsaken it, 


Indian dance is mainly dependent upon songs. 
All the old dance-dramas are based on that. But in 
the revival of Indian dance during tio last 30 or 35 
years nobody has supported this, excepting Gurudev. 


` Nobody has composed a new dance-drama based on 
songs. The instrumental. musie ` has | become their 


mainstay while it has no ‘influence on the: dance- 


.eomposition of Gurudev, . ^. «ose — 


! Thus, by composing ‘more: than. ‘one ‘music 
drama for acting through the medium of dance he 
stands as the lone. follower of the. Tesis - ideal, 


(Translated by Sri Viswajit Roy Ue 
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HATEVER tends to refine, to 
civilize, to exalt the intellectual 
faculties of man is not merely 
an embellishment but a thing of 
vital necessity to his well-being 
and onward march to progress. 
This is the character and pur- 
pose of all the arts, whether 
painting, sculpture, poetry or 
music. Rising above and beyond the limits of the 
sensible and material, music, it would appear, of 
all the arts, delights in the contemplstion of the 
infinite and the spiritual and knows no bounds or 
limit for the sphere of its application. Music, says 
Carlyle, is a kind of inarticulate, unfathomabie 
speech which leads to the edge of the infinite, and 
lets us, for moments, gaze into that. The sages of 
yore perceived this truth very clearly, and gave 
expression to it in the clearest language, calling it, 
either the hand-maid of religion, as in the West, or 
as in the East, “Nada-Brahma”’, 


MUSIC EASTERN AND WESTERN 


Apparently, the Indians considered music 
invented for the purpose of raising the mind by 
devotion to the felicity of the divine nature. in 
India, the spiritual destiny of man and music has 
ever been kept in view by the authors of music. 
This, of course, is in perfect keeping with the 
philosophical cast of the Indian mind, of whom writes 
Professor Max Muller, *The transcendent tempera- 
ment acquired a more complete supremacy in the 
Indian character than anywhere else”, Nature and 
environments joined hands, as it were, to give a 
passive, meditative and reflective turn of mind to the 
Indians, and, in consequence, Indian music as one 
among their art-products, has all along © -~ essen- 
tially idealistic, mystic, symbolical and transcenden- 
tal. The spirit of communing with one's self led 
the Indian musician sages to enter into the heart of 
music and things, in preference to ‘he externals of 
Nature. The result of their efforts over the ages 








AUA-BRAHMA | 


Ecg2- | By DR. BANI CHATTERJI 
= à Professor of Western Music. 
Bengal Music College 


have been embodied in the highest form of melody 
known as the Rag-raginis, which, in effect constitute 
the soul of music. The Westerners, however, condi- 


tioned by natural circumstances to a life of hard 
struggle for one's very existence, with little or no 
time for rest and meditation, to a congregational 
way of life, necessitating the accumulation of mate- 
rial wealth, accordingly reflect this active, socia] and 
outward attitude to life in their expression of music. 
As Poet Tagore puts it: “The world by day is 
like European music". Theirs, necessarily, is a 
flowing concourse of vast harmony that keeps 
arising with the multiplicity of sounds, and concords 
and discords, and many disconnected fragments. 
However, whether it is one expression or another, 
of music, the fundamentals are the same, viz, 
human individuals must be awakened to beauty and 
joy in the presence of the Supreme, The distinc- 
tion, if any, in the music of East and West, is one 
of emphasis but not of kind, Thus, neither Eastern 
music is altogether void of simultaneous harmony, 
nor is Western music wholly divorced from. the 
Rag-raginis. The Rag-raginis and simultaneous 
harmony are not mutually exclusive or antagonistic 
by nature, rather they are complementary to one | 
another. When we amplify one or more > -tes of the 
scale of a rag or ragini with | chords, counterpoint, 
harmony, etc. according to the Western method, we 
get the tune of the rag or ragini harmonized; again, 
Western musical composition when  divested of its 
simultaneous harmony. leaves behind the melody 
which comes within the purview of some rag -or 
ragini, pure or mixed. 


GOD’S GIFT TO MAN x 


Musie, though now a very complete and difficult 
art, is in truth, a gift of the Author of Nature to 
the whole human race. Its existence and influence 
are to be traced,in the records of every people, from 
the earliest ages, and are perceptible, at the present 
time in every quarter of the globe. . The degree © 
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tion to the culture and civilization of its professors. 


E eFrom one end of its history to the other, music, it 
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scientific, and labour, 


would appear, has an evolution parallel to that of 


society by reflecting all the changes of life, indivi- 
dual and social, the progress of the mind, lay and 
industrial or otherwise, In 


~ respect of India's musical science, our subject under 
: . consideration, it appears to have attained a theore- 
5 tical precision yet unknown to Europe, and that at a 
_ period when even Greece was little removed from 
barbarism. 

.. INDIA IN DAYS OF YORE 


\ It is almost an admitted fact, now-a-days, that 


7 - India in days of yore, rose to the highest pinnacle 
— ef civilization and culture, and it is needless to Say 
that her music did not lag behind but made corres- 


E. ponding progress towards perfection: 
technical science-grounded ancient Sanskrit books on 
= music bear ample testimony to this. 


The highly 


We may here 


- mention a few of the many instances to show that 
- Indian music stands on a true scientific basis. The 
— "Shrutis, if rightly construed, will no doubt, appear 
-. to correspond very closely to the overtones of 
Western music, the perception of whose existence 


is the fruit of long years of laborious scientific 


investigations. and research. Again, it is rather 


E significant that the Sama-Veda, 
truly, is tone", 
|. of the sun". 


whose “property, 
is also characterized as "the product 
This would suggest the ancients’ 
knowledge of the physical relations of sound—the 


basis of music, light, heat and colour, a conception 
— so well developed in the coloured representations of 


` the Indian ragas of later time. 


This Indian concep- 


tion of light in terms of musical sound finds echo 


in the heart of the Western mystic too. 
— asks of the void: 


Swinburne 


“Was Light that spake from Darkness or Music 

that shone from the Word, _ 
“When night was enkindled with 
sun 2” 


sound of the 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS & TAL-SYSTEM 
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done so from time immemorial. 


The Indian musical instruments as a body are 


another pointer to the progressive and scientific 


Descriptions of these are 


spirit of ancient India. 
Apart 


found in many of the old Sanskrit treatises. 


from the drum, the largest variety of musical ins- 
-truments in India is found among the strings. The 


vina occupies the first place among them all, and has 
This one instrument 
alone is sufficient evidence of the development to 


which the art and science of music had attained even 
„in those early days. | 


One more instance testifying to the scientific 


mature of Indian music is its wonderful characteris- 
‘tie, tal-system, which may be termed as the time- 


essence of music. It seems that the rag-raginis as 
found in Indian music are more fully treated than 
its tal-system, But I think its fal-system deserves 
as careful an attention as its rag-raginis. The tal 


er time-measure of Indian musie does not quite 


correspond to the bar system of Western music but 
allows itself to follow on like the ocean waves, 
following one after another in rhythmic motion 
corresponding to the tune-sections, long or short, of 
the respective rag-ragini and ending in the "Sum" 
or the accented beat, like the waves finding their 


West on the beach. It is admitted that to many a 


D ea x: 


its refinement and eminence, however, is in propor- 


Westerner this tal-system presents great difficulties to 
master, the main difficulty being as has been sug- 
gested by Mr. Popley that “they have not acquired 
the habit of resolving mentally every unit into its 
constituent elements." In the £ai-system all possible 
varieties of rhythm that can be applied to musie, 
have as far as possible been exhausted. In no other 
country, so far as we know, there is anything to - 
equal or even approach the  science-grounded 
tal-system or time-measures of Indian music. With 


permission of the famous musician-scholar of the 


West, Mr, Leopold Stokowski, "In- place of our 
Western conception of rhythm, the Hindus have 
tala, which is far more developed and complex than 
our Occidental rhythm. Hindu musical rhythm is 
part of their conception of cosmic rhythm, One of 
the most highly developed forms of this rhythm 1s 
their system of drumming”. This conception of» 
cosmic rhythm, we may point out, merely reflects the 
cosmic philosophy so universally preached almost 
throughout the entire extent of metaphysical and 
mystical treatises of the Vedas termed Upanishads. 


WEST’S DISCOVERY OF INNER INDIA 


When the Europeans first came to India, they 
had practically no access to her inner treasures, and 
very naturally they could not know the value of the 
gifts that India made to the world. The more they 
came into contact with India, the better did they 
become acquainted with her high culture end civili- 
zation through her arts including music, literature, 
philosophy, ete. It was through the noble efforts 
of German savants and learned Englishmen like Sir 
William Jones, the founder of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Mr. H. H. Wilson, Professor 
Max Muller, Dr. Carey and others that the.gates to 
India’s inner treasures were thrown wide open, and 
the world came to know that much of the present 
day Western civilization and culture has its origin 
in India, and that her contributions of knowledge 
have enriched the world at large to a great extent. 
The acuteness of some has even led them to doubt^ 
whether this country was not in a state of civiliza- 
tion even before the most ancient of the three,— 
Egypt, Greece and Rome, nay, whether this was not 
the parent country—the root of civilization and 
culture. i 


THE COMMON HERITAGE | 
Of all the gifts that India has contributed to 


the world culture, music stands in the forefront. 
Of course, the most ancient part of Indian art be-. 
longs to the common endowment of early Asian 
culture which once extended from the Mediterranean 
to China and as far south as Ceylon. The wide 
extension and consistency of this culture throughout 


Asia in the second millennium B. C. throws import- 


ant light on ancient intercourse, trade and cultural, 
at the time when the Eastern Mediterranean formed 
the Western boundary of the civilized world. This 
helps us to understand how in progress of civiliza- 
tion, Asian countries lying nearer West helpea', 
transmit and disseminate at that epoch and after, in 
the far-off Western and other lands, such as, Greece, 
Africa and others, the common heritage «of the 
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URING the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the British 
traders consolidated their political 
power and position, first in Ben- 
gal, and gradually, throughout the 
major portion of Northern India. 
The sovereignty of the Moghul 
Emperor of India at Delhi conti- 
nued as before; but the Nawab 
of Oudh, a véry powerful ruler, made himself free 
from the central authority. Other Nawabs and 
Princes of various States also 
sovereignty in their respective spheres. But all of 
them and also the British East India Company 
showed their respects to the Moghul Emperor by 
paying him some kind of revenues or Nazars. 


MOGHUL COURT’S PATRONAGE 


The Delhi Durbar was gradually losing its former 
glory with the gradual loss of the splendour of the 
Moghul Court as a result of the depletion ‘of the 
Imperial Exchequer. Yet music continued to be pat- 
ronised by the Royal Court as all the Bad- 
shahas loved music. Some British ambassador at 
Delhi described in his diary that in spite of the 
decadence of the Moghul Court, more than a hundred 
top-ranking musicians were retained by the Emperor. 
He specially mentioned two great instrumentalists: 
(1) Jeewan Shah, the Veenakar and (2) Chhajju 
Khan, the Rabab-player, Jeewan Shah was a descen- 
dant of Naubat Khan, the son-in-law of Tansen and 
Chhajju Khan belonged to the line of Vilas Khan, the 
youngest son of that great musical seer. During that 
period, the greatest musician of the Court received 
the title of 'Shah' ie, the King of the Musicians. 
Shah Sadarang, Jeewan Shah and his brother's son 
.Nirmal Shah fall into that category. 

Besides the Durbar of Delhi, there was the Jaipur 
Durbar where another line of Tansen by his eldest 
son Surat Sen, continued to shed its musical lustre. 
The most prominent among them were Sukha Sen the 
Dhrupadi and Murad Sen the Sitarist, Some famous 


exercised their 
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descendants of Tansen, during the same perica,- 
settled in other States, of whom the names of Hyder 


Khan, the originator of Betia School of Music and 
Bahadur Khan, the founder of the Vishnupur Schoo., 


should never be forgotten. During the first part of 
the nineteenth century several musicians of excep- | 
tional merits and outstanding genius adorned. the — 
stage of Indian Music. Bahram Khan, a cescendant of © 


Satyadeb, the disciple of Haridas Swami of Brinda- 
ban, immortalised: his name, not only as a composer 
of Dhrupads but also as a singer of Sanskrit Verses, 
in the Dhrupad style. He belonged to Jaipur State, 


and for the special purpose of acquiring knowledge of 4 
the Karnatic style, he went to the Court of Hydera- - 
bad and stayed there for many years, He was retain: | 


ed by the then Nizam of Hyderabad, with honour and 
good honorariums. He not only learnt the Karnatic 
Paddhati of music but also gained proficiency in the: 
Sanskrit language and the Sangita-Sastras. After 


that, he took up the Vedic hymns, Stotras of the — 
Puranas, and the poems ana hymns composed by 
Mahakabi Kalidas and applied Hindusthani ragas and - 


raginis in singing them. He returned to Jaipur after 
he had passed the middle age and lived as a centena- 
rian. He was respected by all Ostads as a great scholar, 
composer and singer. * 


FLOWERS OF OUDH COURT 


Another great personality in the domain vf 
Music appeared in the scene, but he belonged to the 
Court of Oudh, He also attained immortal fame, not 
as a vocalist but as a Veenakar. His name was Nirmal 
Khan but he received the title of “Shah” from the 
Nawab of Oudh and hence he was known as “Nirmal 


Shah". He was the only son of a brother of Jeewan * 
Shah and got all his training on the Veena from ! 


Jeewan Shah, who was very famous for his manipu- * 
lations with the left fingers on the frets of the Veena 
and thus was a master of Meeds and Gamakas. lt 


is said that both Jeewan Shah and Nirmaij Shah could - 
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draw the strings of the Veena in such a way thag — 
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"NADA-BRAHMA" 


(Continued From Page 212) 


— Indian tradition in the culture of music. This may 
. well explain why India's ancient national music and 
that of Europe are so alike, 

Notwithstanding these international relations 
from the earliest times, it is customary in the West 
to commence the history of-music with the Greeks. 
Before their time, however, there existed the whole 
of the East, including Egypt and Asia Minor, with 
which they had direct relations. Through the 


Persian settlers of Asia Minor and Greece, connection 
of Persian music with Western music is genealogi- 
. cally established. Furthermore, Captain Willard 
ably compares and points out the similarity which 


. the music of India seems to bear to that of Egypt 
. and Greece Sir William Jones too, not unreasona- 
~ bly perhaps, connects the Indian musical system cf 
— Iswara with the old Egyptian music invented or 
improved by Osiris. Dr. Carey, in the preface to his 
Sanskrit Grammar, Calcutta, 1820, opines that these 
FE-yptians whose culture and civilization. . historians 
- compute as being ten thousand years old and whose 
' knowledge, according to Plato, made the Greeks 
- eppear as children, were a colony from India. As 
. regards India’s contributions to  Greece's musical 
culture, Strabo, the Greek historian, says, the Greeks 
consider music as originating from Thrace and Asia; 
and that others who regard all Asia as far as India, 
es a country sacred to Dionysus, attribute to that 
country the invention of nearly all the science of 
musice. We perceive them sometimes describing the 
cithara of the Asiatic, and sometimes applying to 
flutes the epithet of Phrygian, (ie. of Asian ances- 
try). The names of certain instruments, such as the 
nebla, and others likewise, are taken from barbarous 
(ie. non-Greek) tongues. This nabla of Strabo is 
. possibly the tabla, the small tabor of India. If Strabo 
- tock his orthography from the Persian or Arabic, a 
_ single point would constitute the difference between 
-the N and the T. The supposedly Greek word “Sap- 
- „tantri Vina" clearly betrays its Vedic-Sanskrit origin. 
- The affinity of the Greek Hypo-Dorian Mode with 
the Indian Ragini Gandhari may also be mentioned 
here. There are again in Africa types of musical ins- 
— truments which have been borrowed from Asia in 
_ the dim past and from which the European forms of 
musical instruments have been laboriously evolved. 
-Thus from pre-historic times, Asia and India have 
extensively contributed to the world-pool of musical 
culture and learning. In fact, the inhabitants of tne 
aneient world did not feel that the world was divided 
into two halves, each strange and even hostile to the 
 :other. Rather, the people of Rome took an active part 
in fusing the East and West into a Hellenistic and 
— Oriental culture. 


INDIA AND WESTERN HARMONY 


| India now specialises almost to perfection in 
"the system of raga-music, but her musical culture 
is wanting in regard to simultaneous harmony. There 
is, however, much fecundity, observe the Western 
authorities on music, in the application of harmony 
to the Eastern scales, and "we must learn from other 
countries", once remarked Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, 
“whatever we have not learnt. Indian civilization 
and culture has outlived the centuries becauSe India 
hes never been afraid of imbibing knowledge from 
friend or foe." To give fullness to her musical cul- 
ture, we must follow in the foot-steps of the Sans- 
krit writers who never looked down upon the new 
&dditiors but made room for them in their works, 
|» end henceforth developed her music’ ir: this essential 
^ Werüeular also. On its nractical side, well-conducted 
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Western harmony, such as its choral music or or- 
chestral compositions involve, offers potential 
advantage, making teamwork efforts, collective 
regularity and discipline obligatory for the partici- 
pants. This should, for obvious reasons, in course 
of time, exercise a salutary influence on them. Given 
the necessary training, I find from experience, West- 
ern music can become quite popular with the Indian 
students, who much enjoy singing and rlaying toge- 
ther the “part-songs” and orchestral works, 

Yet another use of Western larmony. In the 
U.K., I found that Indian music when presented 
through Western harmony was better assimilated 
and understood, and at the conclusion of my lecture- 
demonstrations, I would often be approached with 
the request to teach the songs in the original 
language. “It is time", rightly remarks Sri Raja- 
gopalachariar, “that Asia looked at herself, realized 
her own place in the world and put her culture in a 
presentable form before other modern countries", 


CULTURE OF WESTERN MUSIC 


In view of all this, we are only too grateful to 
Dr. J. C. Ghosh for his timely inclusion of Western 
music, along with Indian music, as a subject of 
study in the University of Calcutta. Western music, 
however, has yet to be included in the course for 
the Teachers’ Training, and like centres of educa- 
tion. To foster a right understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Western music among the Indian students, 
the teaching, needless to say, should be entrusted to, 
and imparted by one who is competent in the music 
of both East and West. Provision should also be 
made for musical instruments, preferably a piano, 
in such institutions. It would be interesting to note 
that the piano of the West has an Indian, origin, 
being evolved from the Swaramandala, Kattayani or 
Satatantri Vina of the East. . 
Throughout her long and illustrious history, 
India has shown a marvellous capacity for assimila- 
tion of cultures and traditions of other nations and 
peoples, “This synthesis of the art of the East and 
West", writes Mr. L. R. Fawcus, CIE, LCS, “is 
well manifested in the music and songs of Tagore, 
which has by this fusion become universal rather 
than local or ethnical in their appeal. Without 
trespassing into the regions of world politics it may 
be fairly said that the music and poetry of Tagore 
in this respect represent an approach to the goal of 
unity and brotherhood which humanity will have to 
reach if it is to survive at all'. With its universality 
of outlook, its universal appeal, Tagore music, the 
crowning glory of India's musical culture, should be 
made available to the general public at large, irres- 
pective of East or West, to enable them all to delve 
better and deeper into the spirit and the soul of India 
and her wealth of musical culture; for, all through 
the ages, since the very dawn of Vedic civilization 
and culture, her music and the Vedic Hymns have ' 
inspired humanity to unity and to the consciousness 
of one human family:— 
"SUNGGERCHCHERDHWUM' 
Be united, speak united, one another's mind ye know, 
United forward march on ! 
One in motto, one in achievement, one in mind, all 
united! 
One front, united stand, united forward march on ! 
One in effort, one in heart, all one body, onward 
march, 
One front, united stand, united forward march on! * 


* Music of Sunggerchcherdhwum By  Sarala' Devi 
Chowdhurani — Translation by Bani Chatterjee. 
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By SWAMI PRAJNANANANDA - 


NDIAN music has a very long his- 
way tory from dim antiquity, and its 
Mes Onward march has not yet been 
IN concluded, nor will it come to an 
end so long as its creative force 

and artistic value have life. . . 
A history is conceived as the 
narration or tale of memorable 
events, that preserves the memory 
and propagates the knowledge of glorious culture and 
civilization of man and his society. The term  'his- 
tory’ connotes the idea of progress. It does not step 
for a moment, but marches onward towards eternity, 
weaving the networks of subjective thoughts and 

objective actions of the human society. 


Such is the view of K. A. Nilkantha Sastri, 
when he says: ‘History is such a wide subject that it 
knows no beginning and no end. Each act or histo- 
rical episode is the effect of some previous episode 
and probably leads on to another,’ - 


Further he says: 


We must have a proper con- 
ception of the facts, of the conditions, of the motives, 
and of the characters The past cannot be .cons- 
tructed by men whose knowledge of life has been 
gained only.from documents. Mere accunfulation: of 
facts is insufficient. Using our imagination and our 
judgement, we have to interpret them. No, facts do 
not always speak for themselves, They have to be 
weighed and measured. They must be placed in :their 
- proper setting. There must be intelligent reflection 
upon the significance of the facts. There must be 
that insight into reality without which the past can 
have no vital meaning for living men,’ * 


- Such is also tbe opinion of Bury. To Croce the 
average historian is a mere chronicler, for faets onl 


.truth, the inner nature 


port, which is no othe 


crucible of an individual mind. No historiam can fote- . 
cast the future, and so'Croce rejects determinism as - 


Gecisively as ‘Toynbee. Prof. Ranier emphasises the 
“social role of history, Toynbee, like Spengler -envi- 
sages “history as a record of civilization rather than 
of centuries and continents. Spengler is a quasi-bio- 
logical determinist ‘who holds that all civilizations 
——— to die, and that the future will be as the 
past. - d 

HISTORY AS AN ART 
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History can be regarded as an art, and the his- - 


tory of music shall, therefore, 
arts' or a greater 


be known as an ‘art of — 
art, as it is not only the narrative 


accounts or chronicles of sensible material facts -of 1 
music, but of the supersensible grace and beauty of 


the tones and tunes also. 


The mystic philosopher Schopenhauer was of the 


same opinion. He says, regarding the celestia] beauty - 
of music, that music is ‘the metaphysical to- every- 


thing physical in the world 


, and the thing-in-itself - 


to every phenomena; it expresses in a.perfectly unj- - 


versal language, in a homogeneous material, 
.tones, and with the gre 


world. 


more - 
atest  determinateness and - 
, the thing-in-itself of the | 


. Plato and Aristotle call music an ‘emotional im- - 


idealization of reality. 


musicis the highest of 
tion, ie, emotion. - 


r than the imitation or the 1 


Kant sums. up in his Critique of Judgment that. 3 
arts, as it. plays with senses 


... Hence the history of music constitutes an artis- 


e 


is ari emotional aspect of Nature. In short, both aes⸗ 


: * Jide -Historical- Method in- Relation £a. india: 


language of the annals of creative music, which 
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AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA PUJA ANNUAL, 1958 


_ thetic and philosophic conceptions play an impor- 
. tant role in the domain of the history of music, 
though its stuff is constructed out of the detailed 


^e chronological order of realistic events and tales of 
music of different ages. 


i HISTORY & SOCIETY 


The history of music is closely associated with 
" human society, and so it does not ignore the imagi- 
native and creative faculty of man. It has rather 2 
deep respect and regard for the human society. There- 


~ . fore, the sociological factors, as background of the 


creation of music, can - neither be neglected nor 
ignored, as it is really a product of the intelligence 
and creative faculty of the human society. 


m. Theodore M. Finney is of opinion that musie 


emerged into the historic era.as a social ert and con- 


. sequently its history cannot be written without men- 
tioning its social uses, "The types of music may vary 
immensely, but the forms of its use, the purposes 
for which any culture retains music as a part of its 
social heritage, remain almost the same.’ 


INDIAN MUSIC 


The history of Indian music should, therefore, be 
an authentic record of development of niusic of the 
Indian people. It has extended itself from the 
antique prehistoric age upto the present time. It 
has a gradual evolution or change, which is inevit- 
able for the shifting phases or changing circumstan- 


E ces of the human society. 


Regarding the evolutional nature of the art of 
music Cecil Gray says in his The History of Music: 


‘In no art, science, or other departments of 
' human activity, has the doctrine of evolution been so 
enthusiastically welcomed, so eagerly adopted, and so 
wholeheartedly endorsed, as in music. Indeed, the 
whole history of the art has almost invariably been 
conceived and represented as a single, orderly, and un- 
deviating line of progress from the simplest and most 
primitive beginnings upto the complexities of modern 
practice; mná the account of this gradual process of 
development, which is generally to be met with in 
musical histories, reads exactly like the account given 
in scientific text-books of the origin and evolution of 
life from the amoeba.’ 


The gradual evolutionary process of Indian 


ia music forms a key to get into the whole range of 


musical production that came out from the imagi- 
native conception of the Indian people. Many docu- 


ments of treatises and stone pictures were preserved 


to record and commemorate the great art of India. 
Those should be studied in a right perspective and 
real spirit, to gather all that one should know of 
music: its different types and patterns, its presenta- 
tions and appreciations with different values in 
different ages, because that will undoubtedly stir our 


- * emotional depths and uplift the level of conscious- 


ness. We are still in the spade work stage, and so we 
shall have to carry on research work patiently and 
- indefatigably. 


CUESTION OF UTILITY 


Now, it may be asked what is the utility of the 
study of development of music and what is the im- 
portance of maintaining a historical outlook in the 
. practical field of music. It is a fact that man is an 

aspiring and progressing soul, and he always marches 
towards the ultimate goal of success, keeping his eyes 
fixed upon the ideas and golden ideals of glorious 
India. He requires a guide—a faithful guide to lead 
- him to the path of investigation into the forgotten 
oo Sapters of music, to collect and preserve the mate- 
—— mé itm 
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rials, strewn here and there, for acquiring knowledge 
and making use of them, But the authors of the his- 
tory of music should be unbiased and truth-seeking in 
their outlook. They should record the facts of deve- 
lopment of music which should be properly inter- 
preted, with their real purpose and intrinsic signifi- 
cance, 


NEED FOR INTERPRETATION 


We fully agree with Prof. Ogden when. he says 
that in the history of art as much as in any other 
branch of historical research, facts are meaningless 
until interpreted, and the function of the musical his- 
torian is, or should be, as different from that of the 
period specialist as the function of the philosopher is 


.from that of the chemists, physicists, biologists, an- 


thropologists, and other scientists who provide him 
with his material. His concern, in short, is not with 
the discovery of facts, but with their interpretation, 
and the revelation of their intrinsic value and signifi- 
cance. 
` In the introduction to his History of Music, Ceci! 
Gray subscribes to the same view. He says: r 
‘But while it is unquestionably study of the great- 
est interest and profit to the musician to trace the 
gradual development of his artistic language, seeing 
how each period and each composer have played 
their respective part in shaping, modifying, extending, 
and perfecting the instrument at his disposal, render- 
ing it more plastic and more readily responsive to 
every subtle inflection of his thought, it does not cons- 
titute the history of an expressive art such as music 
any more than a philological study of language could 
pass for a history of literature, or a description of a 
man’s physiological development for a biography.’ 

. Some are of opinion that the history of music: 
be!ng a collection of raw materials of music, has no 
value in the field of practice. 'To this it can be said 
that practice is no other than an active or applied 
form of theory, and practice is always preceded by 
theory. In music, a historical outlook is necessary to 
help the artists and lovers of music to get a clear 
vision of the entire field of music of ali ages. It 
does not only furnish us with all the raw materials of 
music of our own, but as well equips us with the de- 
tails of music of the other countries also, 


WESTERN & EASTERN MUSIC 


Human taste and temperament along with his 
outlook change in different ages. They change owing 
to different geographical boundaries, climatic condi-f 
tions, also traditions, special taste and temperament 
of the society and also for other reasons, and that 
is why Indian music has become more or less 
different from the music of the Western countries. 

Maintaining this difference, Alfred Einstein says . 
in his A Short History of Music: 

‘The musical culture of the Near East is quite 
different from what may be called in a particular 
sense ‘Oriental’, that of India and Arabia and  Per- 
sia. In India, the normal seven note octave is the basis 
of all melody, but it becomes transformed and  over-.. 
grown by a whole host of minute intervals employed 
for the sake of ornament. The Arabic-Persian system 
is even further removed from ours; it is built up of | 
smaM units of third of a note originally seventeen and 
later twenty-four to the octave—and shows the in- 
fluence of Greek musical theory.’ 

But it should be noticed that though music of 
different countries differ in their systems, method of 
presentations, patterns and notations, yet amidst all 
the diversities there is a unity of a common funda+ 
mental psychic content. In the antique Vedic age, the 
chanters and common people were contented with 
purely sacred hymnal type of the gamcens ot sama- 


( Continued On Page 219) 
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LL the religions agree that death 
is not the goal for the soui and 
that soul remains after death. 
As a matter of fact, our 
make-up consists of matter and 
spirit. The body is the gross 
physical matter and is kept going 
only if the soul be there, At 
death, the soul (“jeebaima’ or 
individual soul) leaves the body taking with :t mind 
and personality (consisting of memory, reason and 
its characteristics) of the late living person (GITA 
XV, 8). Different religions differ widely as to the 
dispositions of the soul after death. It is Spiritual- 
ism which threw considerable light on what happens 
after death. 


i I have stated that “personality” adheres to the 

soul after death. According to Hindu Philosophy, so 
long as this personality adheres to the individual 
soul, it goes on taking rebirth again and again unless 
it gets rid of that personality, when there wouid 
remain nothing as a separate entity, in which case 
it would be ready to merge with the Supreme SOUL 
or SPIRIT, which is the corner stone of Hindu 
Philosophy. 


SPIRIT COMMUNICATIONS 


Spiritualism has come down to us from ages, 
irrespective of religion and country. The Vedas 
were revealed to the Rishis. In the Mahabharat, it 
is said that after the battle of Kurukshetra, the 
great sage Vyasa invoked on the bank of a river 
the spirits of those who had fallen in the battle 
(for the purpose of consoling their living relations) 
and the dead came out of the water, met their near 
and dear ones for the night and vanished at dawn. 
The Old and New Testaments, the Apocrypha, and 
the Talmudic writings, all abound in angels’ minis- 
trations, spirit communications, trances, visions and 
apparitions. Indian Yogis, ancient Chinese Taoists 
and the Mystics of other religions have performed 
miracles; but it should be remembered that what is 
magic of the finite is logic of the Infinite. The 
underlying idea is, of course, obvious. It means that 
the soul is not only immortal and eternal but that in 
special cases and under given conditions manifesta- 
tions are possible. Spiritualists take up this oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the dead. 

To know what happens at death, to know where 
are our near and dear ones who have gone ahead of 
us, is rather helpful and comforting. It is spiritu- 
alism which throws much light on what happens 
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pirilua lism — 


Retired District Magistrate. 


beyond death and it may be termed as being in the 
position of a practical demonstration of our present- 
day experiment. 


SCIENTIFIC PROOFS 


The advent of materialism in the West tended to 
discredit everything which the present-day material 
science is unable to prove through physical demon- 
stration. And yet, since 1848, the West has begun 
accepting the truth of Spirit communication. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, Sir Oliver Lodge and others 
threw great light on the subject and in the "Science 
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Of Life" by H. G. Wells, J. Huxley and G. P. Wells, - 


the phenomena connected with spirit manifestation 
could not be denied but the authors termed them as 
‘Borderland Science’ saying that the experiments had 
not been performed with strict scientific rigidity for an 
infallible theory. But sledge-hammer proof whicii 
aims at knocking down and finally exterminating all 
opposition is hardly attainable, more so where the 
decisive factor is not under experimentor’s control 


(as here, it is under the control of spirit as the term . 


‘spirit manifestation’ would signify). Further 


scientific proofs are of various kinds. 

If I get a communication from my departed son 
in the same handwriting which he had when alive 
and if in that communication there be a medicine for 
asthma, which not only cured me of my obstinate 
asthma of twenty years’ standing (1926-46) but I am 
curing others with it, cannot this be termed as a 
scientific proof? Of course there are sceptics who 
won't believe in anything and would not believe in 
the existence of God unless they ean see HIM with 
their naked eyes—it is better to leave them alone. 


DEATH IS NECTAR 


The 
leaves us gloomy and sometimes makes our lifé 
unbearable. If we can get in touch with the so-called 
'dead' and get some words of comfort trom them, 
are we not consoled ? For the benefit of a very 
large number of such mourners probably sage Vyasa 
brought the 'dead' to meet their friends and rela- 
tions for one night. Is it not comforting if the soul: 
of a dear departed son communicate words of 
comfort, quote from the Gita as to what is real, offer 


untimely death of a near and dear one > 


| 
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to guide us particularly for our benefit in the other. | 
world and in general convert us to the better ways* 


of life ? This is probably the reason why a retired 
High Court Judge once told me that although my 
son was dead I did not lose him. 

spiritualism does — it opens the gate of mercy, t 
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shows us the wider outlook of the Universe, When 
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“death” is a decisive conversion and is a natural. 


compelling event for one's progress, are we not by 
such knowledge comforted at the time of death and 
depart. from this world with higher hopes and 
nobler aspiration ?. Death is bitter in ignorance 
bet nectar if we know what it really is. 
“DEAD” NOT REALLY DEAD 
— ,. Spiritualism demonstrates before us that the 
“dead” are not really dead and the vistas opened 
"before them are far wider than ours. There are 
‘different planes where the dead go and this depends 
On their merit—one of a higher plane does not like 
to come back to this world. But this is not the case 
‘with one who hankers after worldly passion. Spiri- 
tualism is a practical demonstration of the teachings 
of our Scripture—for example, Gita II, 20 says, 
EV "Know this Atman 

Unborn, undying, 

Never ceasing, 

Never beginning, 

Deathless, birthless, 
E. Unchanging for ever, 
=. .. How can It die 
E The death of the body?" 
- . (Translation by Swami Probhavananda ang 
Christopher Iswerwood). 
- ^ And, in our Spiritual practices, we find that the 


‘so-called dead, being ‘atman’ (or sou!) still remains. 


G 
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‘Like worn-out garments, the worn-out body is dis- 


Qt 


‘carded by the soul (Gita II, 22) and so on. 


- SOUL-DICTATED POEMS 

____ Spiritualism even goes further than this. Many 
 Seers, poets, inventors and great men have visions 
from great souls to help them in their works. Some 
writers write in trance from dictation from some 
great soul. I know of a Moslem gentleman, a 
constant visitor to Pondicherry who is writing mystic 
poéms from such dictation. 


_ In this world there are men who have different - 


grades of merits and advancement--some are so 
‘elevated that they at once merge with the ETERNAL. 


SOUL on death, some attain different degrees of. 
perfection, some go to Heaven as contemplated in. 


GITA (IX, 20), some face a trial as described by the . 


spi ‘it of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (Vide “The _ Great. 
Mystery of Life Beyond Death”, as dictated by the. 


Spirit of Sir Arthur to Diwan Bahadur Jl L. Kaji),. 
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while some grope in the dark. I would rather say . 


that spiritualism is a practical demonstration of what 
the religious books say. Different religions have 
different views and we find that the spirits of differ- 
ent orders describe different experiences. But at the 
same time I would say that nothing should be done 
in excess so as to reduce ‘spiritualism’ to ‘spiritism’ 
the former is a grand moral science which offers 


the key that unlocks mysteries of ages, and which 


eriginating in God, Who is Spirit, and érounded in 
man's moral nature ultimately consecrates in what 
is good, beautiful and heavenly, while the latter is 
unhealthy, unholy and spookish which cannot elevate 
and benefit anyone. In conclusion, I may quote the 
following from “The Life Divine” of Sri Aurobindo : 


=~ “Spiritualism, in its essence, is an awakening | 


b. - to the inner reality of our being, to a spirit, self, 
soul which is other than mind, life and body, an 
_ inner aspiration .to know, to feel, to-be that, to 
_ enter into contact with greater Reality beyond 
and pervading the universe which inhabits. also 
~ , Our. own being, to be in. communion with it, as 

a turning, a conversion, a. transformation: of our 
whole being as a result of the- aspiration, the 
_ , contact, the union, a growth or waking into -a 
". new becoming, a new self, a new NAUTE sii.. 
~ - There are four main lines. which- Nature: has 
adap in her attempt to open up the inner 
eing,—religion, occulticism, spiritual thought and 
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- MUSIC IN NORTH-INDIA 


(Continued From Page 213) 

from each fret seven notes could be displayed by way 
of the Meed. They could finish the whole rag, usinz 
four strings on only one or two frets. They could 
manipulate prolonged Meeds and Gamakas not 
only in the vilambita portion of the alap, but also in 
the madhya and druta style. Such a command over 
the technique of the instrumental music is incon- 
ceivable to us as we are now used only to the style 
cf Sitar. 

` Both of these musicians used very broad bam- 
boos for the stem of their instruments, and such 
strings were used as to enable their sound to reach 
the ear of a big audience of a big hail. 

The influence of Bahram Khan and Sukha Sen 
and Bahadur Khan in the vocal music, that of Morad 
Sen in the Masidkhani Gatkari and that of Nirmal 
Shah in the instrumental Alap, were far-reaching 
and long-lasting. | 

' During the early nineteenth century, we find 
another new band of classical musicians, both voca- 
lists and instrumentalists, most of whom belonged 
to some line of Tansen. Jaipur produced Dulha Khan 
and Aman Sen, both great Dhrupadias, who trained - 
up many outstanding Dhrupadids, from the mfisicians- 
of different Khandaàns not belonging to the Tan- 
sen line. Thus, gradually, we come to find out first 
class Dhrupadias, who, though trained up by the Seni 
musicians originated many new ghar«ngs. Classical ` 
Kheyal also had its wonderfully progressive ways. 
The two disciples of Shah Sadarang, who excelled in 
Kheyal, were succeeded by Sakkar Khan and Mak- 
khan Khan. These Kheydlis had wonderful command 
over the ragas and they used the banis of Kheyal 
to gradually unfold the Vilambita Alap. Then, when 
they took recourse to tans, they used camakas in 
imitation of the ‘Jod-style’ of the Veena. But from 
the beginning to the end, they, not for a  .singie 
moment, deviated from the true lines of character- 
istics and rhythms of the particular ragas. Up to the 
first portion of the nineteenth century, this superb 
style of classical Kheyal was confined within the 
family-group of the Kawal Gharanas, ie. the lines 
originated by the disciples of Shah Sadarang.. The 
Rüngile Gharana of which Faiaz Khen was an 
outstanding representative was one of these lines, 
founded by Sarasa-ranga, the son of one of the 
disciples of Sadarang. 


From the line of Makkhan Khan came a great 
Kheyalia, perhaps the greatest of all Kheyalias, who 
was called "Bade Mahammad Khan.” Besides the 
quick progress of classical Kheyal, we find the advent 
of Tappa style of songs, invented by Mia Shari, who 
also was a son of a Kawal, ie, Khandani Kheydlia, 
Thus, though Upper India was torn by political - 
rivalries and weak administratións the progress of . 
classical music did not suffer in any of its multifarious 
aspects, 
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HISTORICAL METHOD IN THE STUDY OF INDIAN MUSIC —— 


(Continued From Page 216) 


ganas, which were possessed of different numbers of 
note, registers, metres and literary compositions 
(sahitya). In the beginning of the classical period 
(600 B.C.) the samans were replaced by the gan- 
dharva type of music, which evolved in connection 
with drama. The gandharva music was a kind of 
stage-song or natyadharmi-giti, possessed of svara, 
tala, and pada. 
music of the ancient Greek. The historian Theodore 
M. Finney says that music was an integral part of 
the drama, which bulked so large in the life of the 
Greek city-state. Music was a part, along with 
dancing of the Greek religious ceremonies. The 
epics of Homer or the odes of Pindar were never 
recited or sung except to music. 


A NEW AWAKENING 


The dawn of the Christian era brought with it a 
new awakening in the field of Indian music. In the 


' second century A.D. the form and system of music 


were more systematic with a scientific outlook in the 
hand of Muni Bharata of the Natyasastra. The ge- 
nuine type of raga came into being, with ten deter- 
mining characteristics (dasa-laksana) and psycholo- 
gical value with the new names of jatiraga, and gra- 
maraga. There came again a new change in the 
third-seventh century A.D., when Kohala, Yastika, 
Durgasakti, Matanga and others began to systematize 
the aboriginal and regional (desi) types of tunes in 
the high way classical music. This can be said to be 
an age of reformation, as the stereotyped puritanism 
was replaced by liberalism. The non-Aryan tunes 
gradually got into the Aryan stock and the result 
was that the volume and vital force of Indian music 
grew more deep and sensitive, Some of the foreign 
tunes were absorbed into the Aryan  niusic. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of ragas evolved with their new 
and novel names and forms. The ancient gramas 
(scale) were gradually replaced by the murcchands 
(series of upward and downward notes). Variations 
were found in the number of notes, as some  dis- 
placed (komala) notes appeared by the side of the 
sharp ones. Such also happened to the Western mu- 
sic during the transition from Greek to Christian. 
The changes took place in the period of about six 
hundred years, from the time of Aristoxemus until 
Christianity became the Roman State religion earlv 
in the fourth century A.D The Ptolemic system, 
having the Dorian scale as a model, was changed bv 
diverse elements from Palestine, Greece, Rome and 
Alexandria. The Georgian chant. plain song, plain 
chant, psalm singing, Ambrosian metrical hymns, 
etc. were gradually changed in the beginnings of the 
‘age of polyphony in 850-1050 A.D. It may be known 
as a revolutionary action against the oid type of 
music, in the domain of the Western music. 


PRE-CHRISTIAN ERA CHANGES 


From the historical accounts, placed by  Curts 
Sachs in his The Rise of Music in the Ancient World 
we know that music underwent many changes even 
before the Christian era. He says that the oldest re- 
cords of organized and systematized music were Sum- 
erian and Egyptian of 3000 B.C.* That musical life 
was also changed in the days of David or Solomon 
in 1000 B.C. and many foreign instruments appeared 
all on a sudden, just as they had appeared in Egypt 
after 1500 B.C. and they were: harps, zithers, oboes, 
cymbals, sistra. ** Again in the eighteenth century 
B.C. when Egypt had conquered the south-west of 
Asia, the subjugated kings had sent tributes of danc- 
ing and singing girls with their strange instruments 
and eonsecuentilv Eevptian music underwent again 
some decisive changes, and nearly all tie ancient 


Similar changes happened in the | 


* 


instruments were discarded. This shows that before 
the beginnings of the age of polyphony in 850-1050 
A.D. music of the Western world underwent s 
changes. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century A.D. there 
came a radical change in the forms and group : 
of the notes of the ragas (vargikaranc), in Indian 
music. The tonal bases (svarasthana), in relation P 
to the microtones (sruti), were also altered for some 
unknown cause, The eroupings of upward and down- g 
ward notes or murcchanas, as generators or deter- 
mining factors of the ragas, had already appeared. 
with a new nomenclature of mela or thüta or mela- 
karta, in the fifteenth-sixteenth century A.D. The 
visual pictures (ragamurti), with their poetical des- 
criptions and contemplative composition (dhyamna- | 
mantra), were already introduced, for better appre- 
ciation and intuitive perception of the ragas, from 
the fifteenth-sixteenth century. But gradually that 
psychological motive was changed, for want of aes- 
thetic sense and proper historical outlook. 


In the Western music there came a!so a renais- 
sance, in the form of radical change between the 
, period 1585-1610 in the domain of Western music. By 
"the year 1600 A.D. the renaissance had reached and 
passed its high point. Theodore M. Finney reminds 
us: ‘The years between 1555 and 1610 saw the un- 
folding of one of the most important episodes in the 
whole of history of music, because it furnished modern 
oae art with materials and metnods hereto 
acking’ | 


But that was bot exactly the same case with. 
Indian music. Because, though the Indian method of - 
classification of the ragas was changed from the 
raga-ragini-putra-vargikarana into janyu-janaka or 
genus-species (cause-effect) method, and most of the 
ragas appeared with their new tonal forms, yet their 
real motive and spirit behind did not entirely change.. 
Again, from the study of the history of India it is- 
found that Indian music has a tradition behind i$. 
and that tradition is no other than the preservation. 
of the genuine culture and method of practice (ghe- 
rana) of music, which are handed down from. gene- | 
ration to generation or from the teacher to m i 
students (guru-sisya-sampradaya). ¢ 


ISLAMIC PERIOD IN INDIA es 
Many are of opinion that our present system of 
North Indian music is much indebted to the Muham-, 
medan period, because it produced many geniuses and | 
creative men, like Baiju Baoran, Nayaka Gopala, 
Amir Khusrau, Rajah Man, Mira Bai, Boba Ramdasa, 
Surdasa, Swami Haridas Goswami, Mian Tansen and ~ 
his worthy successors. Captain Dey is of opinion 


that the most flourishing age ot Indian music was 


the period of the native princes, a little before the- 
Muhammedan conquest. With the advent of the 
Muhammedans its decline commenced. Indeed it is | 
wonderful that it survived at all Such was. also thw | 
decision of Capt. Williards, when he says that the — 


( Continued On Page 223 ) 
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"The oldest records of organized and systematized mu- | 

sic are Sumerian and Egyptian. Sumerian texts, writ- 
ten in the third millenium B.C. frequentiv speak of © 
ecclesiastic music in the temple of Ningiru at Lagash. 1 
A special officer was responsible for the choir, and an- 
other for the training of several classes of singers and © 
players, both male and female. 'The guilds of tempio j 
, singers at least became a learned community. . eo 
Vide The Rise of Music in the Ancient World (1944p 
pp. 58-59. 3 


** Ibid, p. 59. * : E" 





- LLL VEGETABLE RESOURCES 


god the weather. The entire hill-sides are thus de- 
_ prived of the nr*ural soil fertility. Such a condition 
leads to heavy erosion. Forest Department should, 
_ therefore, take up the afforestation work in these 
 h'!s on proper scientific lines. If the forests are pre- 
- Served in a proper manner, the Tripura State can also 
. be a potential source of valuable timber, like teak 
(Tectona grandis), sal (Shorea robusta), Tun 
. (Cedrela Toona), Gamhar (Gamelina arborea), sissu 
{Dalbergia sissoo), Jarul (Lagerstroemwu flos-Regi- 
made), and many other valuable timber-yielding 
plants. 

The areas along the river banks are exploited, 
and these should be under proper scientific cultiva- 
- tion of the various crops. Im fact, all kinds of crops 
- ean be grown in suitable areas of this State. There 


in this State. Some of the areas, particularly those 
. exposed to the heavy rains and having sufficient 
. humidity, may be used for the cultivation of Ipecac 
. (Psychotria ipecacuanha) Some of the shady lands, 
particularly the hill-slopes are likely to prove very 
_ favourable for the cultivation of rauvolfia serpentina 
- «Sarpagandha) — the so-called ‘wonder-drug’, whose 
uses for the treatment of blood-pressure, insomnia and 
insanity, are becoming more and more widely known 
. and. recognised all over the world. Genuine arrow- 
- root (Maranta arundinacea) can easily be cultivated 
in the scarcity areas along with Sati (Curcuma 
 zedoaria), which will serve as food for the con- 
d valescent. In fact, a small cottage industry can easily 
? be developed by cultivating and manufacturing arrow- 
. root. Tripura is very suitable for wide cultivation 
- of Tung-oll. particularly the species — aluloites man- 
_ tana — indigenous to China. The geological nature 
‘of the soil and climate are specially suit- 
able for the cultivation of this oil- 
E neiding tree—the oil of which is in great demand. 
.' This drying oil is used widely for the manufacture 


. 6f paint, varnish, oil-cloth, Chinese-ink, and for 
- various other products. 


|. AYURVEDIC PLANTS 


it © 


fee 
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| There are many hills in this State where Lemon- 
| grass can be cultivated on a wide scale and, I am sure, 
. the oil-content and the citrol content of Tripura- 
. grown Lemon-grass wil be upto the specified stan- 

dard. Ayurvedic medicines can also be grown in 
. different places for the use of the kavirajas. This will 
. not only supply the raw materials for the treatment of 

their patients, but ean also serve as the raw mate- 

rials for making various tinctures, such. as tincture 
. of vasaka, kurchi, kalmeg, ayapan, and many others. 
_ ‘Tripura is also particulaly rich in Aydnocarpus wigh- 


pea 5 a " 


OF THE TRIPURA STATE 


tiana, taraktogenos kurzii, gynocardia odorata. 'These 
trees yield valuable Leprosy-oil Of iate, there has 
been a great demand of this oil from the seeds of © 
these species in China and countries of East Asia. 
I have, in this article, mentioned very briefly the 
vegetable resources of the Tripura State. The possi- 
bility of the State in this respect is great, if properly 
worked out. It is hoped that our great administrators 


will develop the vegetable resources of -is State in 


India along with the many National Development 
Schemes which are progressing satisfactorily for the 
welfare of the nation and the country. 


MAGIC OF AN INVISIBLE DANCE 


(Continued From Page 175) 


blood cells and liver cells contain 2:3 x 10-9 milli- 
gram whereas the sperms have only about aalf tne 
amount 1:2 x 10-9 milligram. The key Substance, 
namely the DNA, is supposed to be constructed by , 
5 carbon sugar molecules and is linked in chaius by 
phosphoric acid link. Each sugar molecule in the 
chain is attached to one or another of the four of 
nitrogen. Associated with DNA, there is also the 
RNA (Ribose nucleic acid) which is found in the 
nucleoulus and in the cytoplasm of a cell The RNA 
has one more oxygen atom than the DNA. From the 
point of view of synthesis, both the RNA and the 
DNA are related to each other. 

In the great festival of life, the eternal variations, 
the progess of evolution, the transformations of ani- 
mals, and all the pictorial sensitiveness of life are the 
result of the glistening performances of the genes, 
The much precious beaded necklace of chromosome is 
adorned by these genes. Under the vast canopy of the 
sky and before the presence of giant cosmic bodies, 
the tiny inestimable genes on the chromosomes 
appear to be the boldest and most enlivened reality. 
Their harmonious rhythms have a measured Swing 
even in every action and a dominating pervasive style, 
as refined and delicate as they are discreet. Only cre- 
dence in pure human knowledge and ingenuity will 
ultimately transcend their vibrant art by a scheme 
of a perfectly unvacillating science. The human for- 
tune ts enrolled in rhythms of the genes. Individual 
life appears short, but the art of the genes is long. 


TOWARDS FAMILY PLANNING IN INDIA 


(Continued From Page 166) 


larly women, medical men, Scientists, sociologists, 
economists, administrators and political leaders be 
launched.” 


FAMILY PLANNING VITAL TODAY 


From the trends of population growth and the 
limit to which our productivity can go, the conclusion 
is inescapable that the plan to make all planning 
successful is to make every individual of the country 
conscious about the problem of human numbers we 
are now facing. Far greater earnestness and firm- 
ness of purpose is needed if family planning is to be 
the vital feature of our social and economic order. 
India was pioneer in opening Government-initiated 
birth control clinics twentyeight years ago and India 
was also pioneer in accepting family planning as part 
of the Government policy. Let this pioneering effort 
be continued with re-doubled enthusiasm and aware- 
ness of the crisis before the country and the solution | 
needed to avert the said crisis. Let it be recognised 
that “laissez-faire in population is incompatible with 
social planning or planned economy—even mere so 
with a socialist planned economy". 
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N India, all Fine Arts, lalita kala, 
—Music, Poetry and Painting—be- 
long to the ‘heart’; and as such, 
their aims are to be realised 
through intuition, devotion and 
imagination. Self-realisation is the 
artist’s goal like that of Sadhakas 
or devotees. But Westerners be- 
lieve in the “head” only. That is 
to say, intellectual and scientific realisation is their 
summum bonum in art and life. A Western critic, 
Donald A. Gordon, said: “The principles of art ordi- 
narily taught to students—rhythm, proportion, bal- 
ance, dominance, subordination ete—do not fulfil 
the requirements of scientific objectives”. He quotes 
Munro, who states these principles are “so vague and 
abstract as to mean very little in practice.” These 
European critics, according to their own version, 
wish to make art “enough for scientific usefulness.” 
It is, therefore, quite natural that they with their 
materialistic and scientific outlook in both art and 
life should like to employ art for various empirical 
purposes and artists too would mould their work 
accordingly. Oriental Art in this respect, however, 
differs entirely from the Western ideology. 


PHASES OF WESTERN ART 


Some Western art critics give us some idea of 
the modern phases of Western art. Modernism in 
European art made its first appearance after the in- 
vention of photography, with the result, that, from 
1830-1865, the main interest in art centered round the 
‘story’; from 1865-1900, roughly speaking, ‘more light’ 
was the slogan; and from that time on until re- 
cently ‘form’ for its own sake (without conveying any 
meaning) has been the battle cry of art. 


From about 1900, modernism in art can be 
roughly classified as (1) Cubism, 1909; (2) Futurism, 
1911-1915; (3) Abstractism, 1911; (4) Dadaism, 1916- 
1922; (5) Surrealism, 1924; (6) Expressionism datinz 
from Van Gough and also (7) Primitivism, which 
embraces all modern phases of Western art,—except 
impressionism which differs from the above-men- 
tioned modern schools—was founded earlier by Tur- 
ner, Delacroix and Monet. Unconventiona] bold tou- 
ches ,of colours flashed on the , canvas giving im- 
pression of the hazy winter sunset in mist and fog 


By ASIT K. HALDAR 


were their aim. The notorious quarrel between Tur- 


ner and Ruskin which ultimately terminated in a 
court of justice is known to all. The slightest devia- 
tion from direct observation and exact reproduction 
of nature was never “tolerated in those days. After 


this kind of realistic impressionism, Picasso and Bra- 


que subsequently encouraged ‘Cubism’ and claimed 
to have invented three-dimensional effect on the flat 
surface of the canvas. They were, according to a 
Western art-critic, *influenced by the angular distor- 
tion on Negro sculpture”. Cezanne said about it, 
“You must see in nature the cylinder, the sphere and 
the cone.” This statement is apparently a most arbi- 
trary and senseless utterance on the part of an 
artist. It is interesting to note that in India, a moun- 
tainous background, wherever required in Ajanta 
paintings, was invariably treated in 


like manner. — 


Further derogatory steps in art were taken by the 


Italian artist Marinetti in 1911-1915. 


It was called | 


‘Futurism’ and the meaning of the word ‘good taste’ 
and ‘harmony’ as understood according to the Eng- | 


It can, therefore, be 
Artists like Carra, Rus- 


lish dictionary, was expelled. 
termed as ‘Fascism in art. 


solo, Seroerin, Bella and Boccion, were among the 3 


followers. Still another deadly phase was *Dadaism" . 
which meaning ‘hobby-horse’ 


in art „appeared in. 


Switzerland. These artists, according to an Euro- . 
pean art-critic, “have too uncanny a fascination for 


complete revolt against all social conventions.” It was 


was founded by Andre Briton, a physician and writer, 
in 1924. He was obviously much influenced by Freud, 


- followed up by ‘Surrealism’ (beyond the natural). and . 


He wanted actually to prove Freudian doctrine . 
through his artistic creation, Being a man of science | 
he was bound to think art in terms of scientific 
approach. In this way modern art of Europe merged 


in primitive form and Henry Rousseau, Morris, and 


Hershfield and others took up the brush without — 
getting qualified as artists. According to Gordon? 
(1). They have no formal training as artist; (2) They . 


take a simple view of life as a child or a primitive - 
caveman does; (3) They pretend incapacity of being . 
influenced by other types of work; (4) And they be- 
lieve in producing in ‘quantity to become wide — 
known. 


All these modern artists of the West-though 
through minute psychological analysis, they . 
different,—are But all-alike, They are in MS | 
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at amasic) type of artists as judged by Hindu-Bud- 


dhist view of art and life. Herein lies the fundamen-. 


tal difierence between the Occidental and the Orien- 
tal,—the realistic and the metaphysical—outlook res- 
pectively. Modern Western art in this way has already 
wrecked the spirit of art itself in acrobatic perfor- 
lances in brush and colour. Moreover, such drastic 
re-valuation of the fundamental is an enigma which 
can hardly be envisaged by any sane man. 


INDIAN ART: IDEAL & PRACTICE 


. The ideology and philosophy of Indian art on the 
other hand, which still require proper study through 
the various SRilpa-shashtras, Dharma-shashtras and 
also the hereditary artists and craftsmen scattered 
all over the country, should be clearly understood. 
We have indeed a scanty knowledge of our own art. 
While studying European literature on art, we gene- 
rally commit the mistake of comparing the ideology 
of our art with the foreign ideology. In Vatsa- 
yana’s ‘Kamasutra’ sixty-eight kinds of arts—kala— 
have been described with six limbs of art—Saranga. 
Mayamata and Shilparatna are excellent treatises 
on art and architecture. Art was a subject learnt by 
the king and the commoners alike. From Mahavamsa 
we learn that King Jyaisth Tissa of Ceylon was a 
great artist himself and he used to teach people of 
his State various types of art. He sculptured a most 
beautiful image of Bodhisattva so perfectly that it 
Seemed as if it had been wrought by supernatural 
)0wer. 


— We do not wish to quote Vatsayana’s Six Canons 
of Art (shilpa sharanga) as it is pretty well known 
through the work of Dr. A. N. Tagore. According to 
Shilpa-shashtra an artist should be like a priest and 
his art must be his (dharma) religion. In Ayitareya 
Brahmana a ‘sloka’ runs thus: 

Y. LI 


Silpini samsanti devasilpani etesham vali 

silpanam anukritti silpam adhigamyate. 

Hasti kamso vaso hiranyam  asvatari-ratha 
silpam. 


Silpam hasminnadhigamyate ye evam veda 
yad eva silpanam. 


Aimasanas kritir vava silpani. 
Chhandomayam va etair yajamana atmanam 
sankurute. 


“a (VI, 5, 1 Ayitareya Brahmana). 
—They praise the creation of art that is divine. 
_ Here art is understood to mean an imitation of those 
very creations of art divine. The figures of elephant, 
the figuration in brass, drapery and gold -and the 
-:; mule-yoked chariots are art. By this devotee so 
— fashions his self as to render it (chhandomaya) 
. rhythmical. 


- .In India art had much broader meaning. In 

Satapatha Brahmana’ there is a sloka (1IL2.1.5) 

E. Vad vai pratirupam tach-chhilpam. 
—Whatever is a facsimile is art. axi a HE 


(THREE KINDS OF ART 


. According to ‘Brahmana, there are three kinds 
f silpas: (1) ‘Deva-silpa’ (2) *Manushya-silpa', (3) 
Agariya’ or 'Asura-silpa' as in 'Sattva, ‘Raja’ and 
Tama' gunas. ; 


The Artist's behaviour is properly described in 
Srimahavajrabhairavatantra? (given here in trans- 
ation from Grunwedel’s German version): 

* “The painter must be a good man; no sluggard, 
not giving to anger; holy, learned, self-controlled, 
devout, charitable and free from avariec--such should 
be the character. The hand of such a,painter may 
e. ti ; 
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 painb on ‘Sura-cloth’. And if he is successful, then 
enters the gift of the ‘Suras’ into him. He should 
draw his design in secrecy, after having laid the 
cloth quite flat, He may paint if beside the painter 
only a ‘sadhaka’ be present, but not a Worldly man 
be looking on.” 


Furthermore, ‘Shilpa-Shashtra’ puts stress on 
the manner of thinking before painting a picture: 


Alikhyetikttlekhanya su-muhurtye 
shubhasthale 

sushsthachitta sukhasina smritwa  smritwa 
puna puna 

Tashmin-nimnaonnatadini chaya bhedena 
adwarsayet. 


—In an auspicious moment and auspicious place 
and in good health and mind, the artist will sit 
and by repeatedly thinking (the subject matter) 
should paint with ‘kittalekhani’ (brush made of 
peculiar type of grass as still in use in Tanjore by the 
indigenous artists). He will differentiate high and low 
surface using light against shade (but not light and 
shade of the Western school). 


A commercial pattern of design or a piece of 
sculpture may be called ‘Chitra’ but about ‘Chitra- 
bhasa' the Shilpa-shashtra mentions three kinds: 


‘Sadrishyam drishyate yasmin dwarpane 3 
prativimbavat z 

 chitravasamiti-skyatam tasva alepanam t 
smritam 


Dhuli chitram Pushpa chitram Rasachitram 
iti tridha 

rasaliptam cheerasthai 

sarveshamatirichyate. 


—If like a reflection on a mirror a likeness of 
an object is produced (on a canvas) is called ‘Chitra- 
bhasa’ or ‘Alepanam.’ There are ‘Dhuli-chitra’ (colour- 
ed powder decoration); 'Pushpa-chitra' (flower deco- 
ration); and 'Rasa-chitra' (painting embodying emo- 
tion) which has more permanency than the res. 


CREATION OF NEW FORM 


From such 'Shilpa-shastras' we can only study 
the ideology of our country’s art and to recreate a 
new form one can find the way through them. The 
means of creation will depend upon, the power of 
conception of various subject matters on the part of 
the artist himself. 


Though it sounds paradoxical, a creative artist 
cannot create art and at the same time analyse his 
own work critically according to the standard laid 
down by the ancient ‘Shilpa-shashtra’ or by the mo- 
dern scholar-critics. Art cannot grow under official 
mandates to serve special purpose, even though it is 
intended to benefit the public. It will then be an 


oppression on art and aesthetics both of which would 


thereby be destroyed. 


“Infkience of ancient masters should be evident 
in contemporary art. But & real artist is he who can, 
in spite of that, create a myriad of original things of 
beauty. For beautiful expression alone they wil be 
valued and attractiveness will not count. Beauty must 
be recreated beyond the influence of simple attractive- 
ness. The novice and youngsters are apt to be the 
victims of ugliness and go astray as they lack con- 
viction, personality and strength of their own. They 
are also incapable of analysing their own faults and, 
therefore, cannot select the right path to create 

| beauty. A great artist only can reach the zenith ‘of 
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his personality but not a mediocre. Mediocres are like 
a set of uncultured quacks and therefore foolishly 
boast ‘about their own achievements. As they do not 
possess any strength and conviction themselves they 
cannot adjudge strength and value of other great 
art, A real artist should have his conviction and 
cannot be misled by others. Immature mind is apt to 
-accept false doctrines preached by others and surren- 


der to them, as they have no self-confidence. They . 


also quickly change their views and readily lose con- 
nections or knowledge of the past and future.” 


.So the clamour for the name and fame on the 
part of our modern mediocre artists is quite clear. 
These artists are anxious to earn cheap fame and do 
not wish to take the trouble to go to the fountain- 
head of our culture. They will not even take lessons 
irom the renaissance school because perhaps that has 
originated in Bengal. 

' Poet Tagore in his 'Atmaparichai' said: 

"Youth is like à horse and the old should be its 
charioteer. What sort of disaster always happened if 
a chariot was drawn by a horse without its charioteer 
had been time to time experienced by us in the 
past." 

We all know that Poet Tagore's literary art had 
as its background his country’s ancient culture, 
which indeed made him unique in the eyes of . the 
world, None could in our country, like poet Tagore, 
truly assess the fundamental value of our heritage. 
On the other hand, we now notice, in the matter of 
fine art in India, only mediocres wish to enjoy the 
fruit without taking the trouble to climb up the tree. 
They, therefore, avoid taking lessons from ancient 
masters or. from the renaissance school sponsored by 
Dr. A. N. Tagore and a band of his disciples. Of 


course in this.way, such mediocres can easily escape > 


the drudgery of learning and therefore straightaway 
join the French school where ‘beauty’ and ‘good 
taste’ are banned. A natural growth of a country’s 
art can be expected in her own soil. The Buddha 
said to Sariputta: "I praise not standing still; I 
praise growth: Herein. is man a striver.” 


INNER PHILOSOPHY 


From our ‘Shastras’ we know of three essential 
attributes constituting Nature. These are the three 
gunas: ‘Sattva, ‘Rajas; and ‘Tamas, Sativa 
is purity; Rajas contains attachment to worldliness 
and Tamas is born of unwisdom. Nine kinds of 
rasa-(emotion) are embodied in them. Sattva stands 
for Image-ination, bringing the image within. A 
very sensitive mind can only possess such a faculty 


to experience ultra-normal phenomena and realise 
the Self (Atma). In 'sattvic' condition psychic pheno- : 


mena reveal themselves to him. All works of art 
done out of imagination in the Oriental countries 
are both subjective and objective. ‘Sattva guna’ con- 


a tains three rasas (emotional aspects) viz. (a) Santa- 


rasa (quiescent); (b) Karuna-rasa (compassion); 
(c) Vatsalya-rasa (affection) . Such art of sattvic 
typés are classed as ‘Deva-silpa’ ie. the higher type. 
‘Raja guna' focuses worldly activities with materia- 
listic. aims; all works-of.art with commercial objective 
(landscape and portrait painüngs etc.) are included 
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(ugly) and (c) Rudra-rasa (fearful). All arts of pr de 


mitive and immature types can be attributed - 


"Tama-guna.' Such art is called 'Asuric. It is pe 
ing but snobbishness on the part of a man of letters 
to follow Ezra Pound or Elliot, instead of a great sag 
vant like poet Tagore who stood for India's cultural 


heritage. Similarly, by deliberately treading the pata 
chalked out by the French artist Picasso or Ma tisse 
and brushing aside Dr. A. N. Tagore’s direction ani 

examples in Indian art our artists will .go to the 
gutters of the materialistic Pen culture and 
civilization (Tamas). » 


In conclusion, let us bow our heads to the artists 
of India’s past who made art a part of their religion 
and gave solace to mankind and never inscribed 
their names on their work. One thing is certain that 
Varanasi will not become Mecca or Jerusalem. Art 
of different nations will always remain individualis- 
tic and in such diversity, unity of mankind can be 
maintained. 1 


— 


INDIAN MUSIC © 


(Continued From Page 219) 


progress of the theory of music was arrested and its 
decline was speedy, although the practice, whica 
contributed to the entertainment of the princes and 
nobles, continued until the time of Mohammed Shah 
of Delhi, after whose reign, the history of musie is 
full of facts presenting many dismal scenes. But all 
these opinions should be reviewed with care and a 
sense of justice. T 


PAST, PRESENT & FUTURE : 


The Gwalior School, founded by Rajah Man. 
Tunwar, really revived the culture of the dhrupada 
type of nibaddha prabandha music, that was current 
even before the time of Sarangadeva (early thirteenth 
century) of Sangit-Ratnakara. It reached its climax 
during the reign of Emperor Akbar (1542-1605 A.D). 
The kawal and kheyal types of music had already 
got their footing in the soil of India. Many of the 
noted Muhammedan and Hindu Ustads were patro-. 
nized by the Nawabs and Hindu chiefs. But during 
the time of Shah Alam II (eighteenth century A.D, 
the last titular Moghul Emperor of the throne of 
Delhi, the glorious musical tradition of the Delhi 
Sultanate came to an end, and all the Muslim. and 
Hindu Ustads of Delhi and Agra and their adjacent 
places began to be dispersed in different places of- 
India. The noted musicians, who belonged mostly to. 
the Tansen school, began to seek their refuge in dit- 
ferent Durbars of Muslim Nawabs and Hindu Kings 
and Zemindars of Rajputana, Oudh, Betiya, Rewa, 
Gwalior, Bengal and other places. This incident was 
in a sense a blessing to India, for the propagation 
cf classical music outside the boundaries of Delhi 
and Agra. At present classical type of both Northern 
and Southern Schools of music are cultured in their 
true perspectives, in all towns and villages of India.’ 
The service of the All India Radio undoubtedly 
deserves credit for the spread of the culture of music. 
The folk and other regional music have already occu- 1 
pied their unique positions and got appreciations in — 
different places of India and Pakistan. The future 
prospect of Indian, music is more brilliant and hope- 
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ful, and it will surely bring a permanent solace of 
peace and love not only to the people of India, but also” 
among all the nations of the world. The development. 
and novel creations of the types and patterns . of 
music are the signs of hope and life, and they will 
undoubtedly supply the fresh materials for the mht 
annals of history of Indian music, ine 


in this type. ‘Raja’ contains three rasas, viz. (a) Vira- 
rasa ¢heroicy;: (b) ' Sringara-rasa (tenderness): 
(c) .Hashya-rasa  (eomic);. and ‘such art is called 
'Nara-silpa. , "Tama-guna' represents unbalanced 
mind, vaeue, incoherent representation (wrongly 
called: rebellion). : Three rasas belonging to it are: 
(a) _Adbhuta-rasa - (grotesque); (b)  Vivat-sa-rasa 
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= WHEN SCIENCE WILL SERVE SOCIETY? - 


(Continued From Page 28) 


‘the other hand, they must also be properly nurtured 
if eggs are to be collected from the goose. 

. Science plays its role in the society through 
industry. So the proper application of science and 
technology in industry is of vital importance for 
human welfare. Many in our country cannot even 
conceive that a true industrial operation comprises 
research, development, production, marketing and 
distribution. In any expansion and/or growth of 
industries a full application of human science is a 
prerequisite. An industry, therefore, needs bands 
of men who may kindle the sparks of interest and 
reveal the talent which may be lying dormant in 
Some workers in one or other unit of industrial ope- 
ration. 'This is not possible if proper education be 
not imparted to the boys who are to be trained for 
functioning in the operation of an industry. In an 
industry one meets a wider range of colleagues, from 
& scientific assistánt to an unskilled worker, and from 
a millionaire to a commoner. Further, in order to 
give a lead, men working in an industry must also 
give newer ideas for improving or widening the ac- 
tivity of the unit. They should try to co-ordinate the 
different sections of the unit and to canalise the 
Same for future expansion and improvement, 


TRAINING OF SCIENTISTS 


The above concept of the qualities of scientific 
personnel raises the question of training of scien- 
tists and technologists who may serve the industry 
for proper utilisation of science for the benefit of our 

ociety. We have now an established chain of 20 
national laboratories and we have also three units 
KLC.M.R. C.S.LR. and LC.AR.) that help in spon- 
soring research for economic development in the 
Eur. All these help in the work of adult scien- 
tists. For growth adult education is a necessity but 
for proper adjustment and sustained progress students 
from early ages should be trained in the methods of 
Science. The U.N.E.S.C.O. has mentioned, “As long as 
children do not have a chance to attend school, 
there is no hope of turning back the flood of young 
men who swell the ranks of adult illiterates every 


known and perhaps for this 
arth of committees and com- 


lons on education for the purpose of reforms 
sven in our country. A search in the shelf will show 
reports of Hunter Commission (1882), the Sadler 


Commission (1917), the Hartog Commission (1929), - 


the Sargent Committee (1944) and the two recent 
ones—the Radhakrishnan and Mudaliar Commissions. 
These tend to establish that we believe in the doc- 
trifie—“the enlightenment and progress of a nation 
ls only tested by the intensity of its devotion to the 
cause of education”; but for some reason or other 
it was not possible for us to implement many of the 
deas incorporated in the above reports, and thereby 
make a real progress. One of the shortcomings in our 
approach was most probably in providing no scope for 
training of teachers who would work with a mission. 





his was more in case of those who are to teach in . 


lower'elasses. It can hardly be denied that teaching 
of the lower classes requires complete mastery of the 
Bubject of study on the part of those who are to 
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teach. This is more essential if we want our boys to 
get prepared for higher training in methods of science 
and technology. Equipping the National Laboratories 
alone or opening up of funds for provision of our high- 
graded scholars will not solve the problem if we che- 
rish the idea that science would play its proper roie 
in the economie development of our country. 


In considering the application of science for the 
Society in India one would recall her past history 
and culture. Architecture, ^ matallurey, textile 
technology, medical and agricultura! sciences were 
much developed in ancient India. Perhaps the pursuit 
of knowledge was followed more for its own sake 
than for any utilitarian purpose. A change in the 
conception of physical sciences and the development 
in the fields of chemistry and physies altered the 
functioning of science in the western world. Stil a 
remotest villager in India appreciates the value of 
germinated pulses, biological importance of certain 
Jiyol fish, the significance of rotation of crop, or 
Similar other ideas based on biological sciences. 
Partly for political reason and partly for orthodoxy, 
people were reluctant to adopt the newer changes 
that were brought about by the advancement of in- 
dustrial uplift in the West. The result was that we 
in India could not develop much materialistically, 
and as such Had to suffer politically and went into 
oblivion. 


SCIENTISTS' ROLE 


Scientific discoveries and methods of science have 
reacted on society in different ways in different 
countries. This tends to’ indicate that the impact of 
science has not been uniform and the scientific me- 
thod of thinking has not penetrated into the different 
social elements. Does it not indicate that social 
environment is still largely emotional?  Herein again 
lies the difficulty in applying science for the benefit 


of humanity. In his quest for material progress man 
has neglected his own society and even his own mind. 
One may dissociate from the other, living in a differ- 
ent country and society. But this will ultimately lead 
to a separation with his neighbour. If one forgets 
the necessity of mutual relationship with his own 
associates, the day wil not be far off when 
differences will arise in his own family and with his 
sons or daughters. What will be the result? Can 
man then claim to be a superior animal? Here 
Science can Play its role and India, which has à 
glorious history and cultura] heritage, may adopt 
modern scientific methods to prevent the pan of the 
balance going down to a morass. 

In order to serve the society the scientists with 
their advanced and adjusted knowledge of science 
must come forward and accept the responsibility of 
indicating how the modern society be reoriented 
where every soul will find a place for his own con- 
solation. Here he may follow the doctrine as men- 
tioned in the Bhagabat Gita: : 

Na buddhibhedam janayedajnanam 
Karmasanginam 

Jojoyet sarvakarmant Vidwan 
juktah samacharan 


Science will then create a world where men and 
women will live in peace and contentment Botn 
material and spiritual. 





Caleutta Sp orts ‘Ref lectionan i 


By PEARSON SURITA 


"| NYBODY attempting even a brief 
survey- uf Sport in these parts 
cannot help being struck by the 
inescapable fact, the tragic fact 
that the man is always bigger than 
the game. This is an unfortu- 
nate mentality that has developed 
in recent years and it has cut 
deep and indelible scars into all 

branches of Sport in the city. It has stultified the 
growth of Sport and sportsmen, it has made too mucn 
of the minor issues while the bigger problems are 
allowed to go unsolved and it has resulted in a hide- 
bound caucus which. working in positions of autho- 
rity, tends to give birth toa class of sportsmen 
imbued with very much the same ideas. 


The rot set in some years ago when a handfv! 
of professional administrators decided to infiltrate 
into every sporting activity One by one the reins 
of power in almost every controlling body were seized 
until the same coterie found itself in a position to 
dictate on all matters relating to Sport If the 
method of achieving this had been somewhat dia- 
bolical, then it was only to be expected that a boom- 
erang movement would take place and it was not 
long before the group found itself beset by jealousies 
and intrigues which, inevitably were of their own 
making. More and more enemies had to be pacified 
and in doing so a great and powerful junta grew into 
beine and there seems little prospect of removing it. 

The inevitable consequence is that Sport has 
suffered. Swept along in the tidal wave of %ppor- 
tunism there have been one or two administrators of 
good common sense: their presence has kept things, 
so far, within reasonable bounds. Thev have been 
men, generally of vision and with an abi'itv to pian 
and see their plans carried through but they have 
been a woeful minority. 


NET OF INTRIGUE 


The majority has been the camp-follower type, 
the Committee member endeavouring to peddle a 
few yards of cloth to his Association, the office-bearer 
in the happy position of being able to divert large 
orders to his store or to those of his friends The 
favours were there to be handed out. the sycophants 
were not long in coming forward and to-day you 
have as fine a net of tightlv-woven intrigue as could 
be imagined. Nobody .can let go because if he does, 
the whole thing comes crashing down about his ears. 


In oraer to blind the public to ali this — but 
"ore and more eyes are now being opened — 
administrators of Sport, you wil! notice, lay so 
much stress on pageantry and pomp and cir- 
cumstance — the big charity match, the teams 
imported at great cost from abroad the ventures 
to every international. concourse. the long 
speeches and the promises that are never kept, 

* the garlandings and the tea-parties, the alittering 
irophies, the multi-coloured neck-ties, But men- 
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tion the Stadium, surely the most glamorous 

consideration of all, and everyone starts putting 

the blame on everyone else " 

And what of the small things, those details that 
mean so much to Sport, without which &port grows 
sterile and eventually dies. There is no planned sys- 
tem for unearthing new talent: in this regard, the 
rural areas from where, understandably, the healthi- 
est people should come are com»letely ienored. There 
has never been any coaching of an organised nature 
with the exception of the schemes put into action 
annually by the Cricket Association. Physical train- 
ing on a mass scale is unknown. Perfodic medical 
check-ups as are carried out in all progressive coun- 
tries is an idea quite foreign to us. Making playing 
facilities in the shape of playing-fields and equipa 
ment available to boys of school-going -age woul 
be far too bothersome for those in office. | 
FARCICAL DECISION E 

But these are the essentials and if the essentials 
are completely overlooked then we are forced to the 
irresistible conclusion that those who manage Sport 
are terribly ienorant of the things they ought to do. 
It amused me to see the fuss that we made and the 
great lengths to which the authorities went to intro- 
duce the farcical “no promotion, no relegation” rule. 
This, they believed, was one of the finest things they 
had done for Calcutta Football and the sometimes 
intemperate speeches that were made at the meeti 
convened for the purpose led us to believe that by 
this legislation, Foootball would be cleaned up over- 
night and a brand new era of peace and prosperity 
would follow. I thought of certain politicians in 
this context, 


I have failed to see any astonishing results 
except that a Club, for no fault of its own, IS 
condemned to play for another season in the Second 
Division. But the thing that really amazes is that 
member Clubs of the LF.A. continue to be bullied 
into making all sorts of decisions. It is high time the 
Clubs got organised and made up their minds to 
resist the dictates of one or two persons who seem to 
regard the LF.A. as their personal preserves. We all 
know that this suspension of promotion and relega- 
tion was directed at saving certain Clubs that seemed 
headed for a descent to lower Divisions this year bus 
why should the majority suffer for the sake of one 
or two favoured institutions? 


INDISCIPLINED PLAYERS | 

When it comes to dealing with players under 
their control, the Sports organisations cut a still 
sorrier figure. The Hockey body, to some extent, 
makes a show of strength now and again but j 


other Associations are virtually powerless when it 
comes to taking action against erring Clubs or indis- 
ciplined plavers. A classic example of this aros 
recently when a complete bungle was made of e 
case involving a student footballer who, it seemed, 
(Continued On Page 231) 
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to progress 


HE plant of progress has 

been nursed for. years and 
has grown to blossom at last. 
As a result of expansion and 
modernisation of the unit in the 
way of her development: 
"SRI DURGA” is now pro- 
ducing more cloth and yarn for 
the nation. 
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NEW ANGLE’ IN FILMS 


By N. K. G. 


EFLECTING on films, a study of 
the present-day trends and tenden- 
cies of the production industry of 
Bengal leads one to the curious 
observation that our film prodv- 
cers and productions are increas- 
ing as the incentives to film- 
making-in the nature of a sound 
investment are decreasing in a 


direct proportion. 


The why and the how of this apparent contradic- 
tion in terms is a thing for the film statistician and 
economist to ponder or peruse. But even the most 
casual observer of films cannot help being struck by 
the phenomenal rise in the number of productions 
taken in hand by our adventuresome producers—new 
or old. 


Indeed the production boom in Bengal just at 
this moment seems to have risen to a fever pitch. 
The intensity and the unpetuosity with which botn 
wary and*unwary people are rushing to the fray, and 
the volume of their undertakings, give the lie 
direct to the pet theorising put forth in any mani- 
festo or memorandum of the filmtrade that the im- 
position of the raw film restrictive measures and the 
governmental indifference to the question of grant of 
more licences for new cinemas are acting as à great 
damper to the healthy economie growth of the in- 
dustry. Rather than affect the volume of produc- 
tions, which should have been in the normal course 
of things, the raw film control has served to whet the 
stir and bustle of productions which is easily dis- 
cernible in the various studios or from the newspaper 
film columns. The edge of the determination to pro- 
duce, howsoever rigid the controls or unhelpful the 
conditions not excluding the stars’ mounting rates, 
looks like having been sharpened instead of dulled. 
And it becomes a very curious thing to observe that 
just prior to the imposition of the raw film quota 
system, when film-making was a free enterprise, 
there was a distinct downward trend noticeable in 
the production camps of Bengal. 


DISTRESSING ASPECTS 


It is quite possible that this has been so because 
intending investors are finding themselves barred out 
from any other avenues of business due to the chox- 
ing effects of the drastic import cuts and the general 
economic depression. And one can also say that there 
is nothing fundamentally wrong or unwelcome about 
this new boom in production so long as there is no 
undue strin on the supply of the raw stock. ‘Phere 
is, however, one more serious and practica! side to the 


equity between productions and their releases corres- 
ponding to the law of demand and supply We have 
not quite unoften come across the uncomfortable 
experience that the quicker the releases of new films, 
the more accelerated the pace of their exit from 
the screen. There is then the more invoived question 
of the bottleneck of the less fortunately placed films 
waiting their unknown turn of release. Judging from 
all accounts, we are not quite Sure if the new film 
rush will be the forerunner of a new era of pros- 
perity for the movie industry or if it will have 
in its wake a more depressing slump. Personally 
T am not so much elated at the new production fever- 
heat. Why suddenly so many people from different 


* walks of life, thoroughly uninitiated into the art and 


the industry of a highly technical craft related to 
the aesthetics of the people should jump to the pro- 
duction ring obsessed with the notion that film- 
making is the shortest cut to a run of luck is a thing . 
that passes normal comprehension. That brings in 
the debatable point of there being more to tne iob 
of film-making than meets the eye. An analysis of 
the past course of things shows that such a boom 
does not help the turning over of a new page of eco- 
nomic prosperity or industria] glory. But surely when 
there is the boom there must be a psychological bot- 
tom to this indiscriminate scramble for production 
and all notes of caution sounded to the new zealot 
vill be unavailing, giving a fresh spurt to his undeter- 
ted impulse to join the holy brotherhood of producers. 
What is particularly distressing about the whole thing 
of over-production is that it is oftener than not 


likely to lead to a state of complete dislocation and 


unstandardization in the entire perspective of the 
production industry. 


UNREGENERATE ADVENT URISTS 


It is for the student of films to take count of these 
distressful conditions and contradictions of the 
production industry and to plead for greater sanity 
to prevail with those drunk with the idea of the get- 


rich-quick film producer. And it is for the industry* | 
itself to set forth a new code of self-standardization 1 


and se!f-euidance by which they can not only regu- 


l 


í 
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late the number of productions but prevent a sorry | 
picture. That is the vital question of finding the e v | (Continued On Page 231) — 
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: Revival Of the “ fo f. as 


By AHINDRA CHOWDHURI 
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HE problem of revival of the folk 

drama is engaging the attention 

of art critics today. They are, how- 

ever, divided in their opinions 

about it. Comments have also 

appeared in the press in Calcutta, 

a section of which has favourably 

reacted to it. The problem, how- 

' ever, is a complex one and any 

hasty iudgment might lead to deplorable consequen- 

ces. What is necessary today is a balanced judgment 
pronounced with great caution. 


cast a magic spell over the minds of Kenaram a 
his associates. They sat motionless and stilland did 
not know that it was already dawn. Kenaram was 
seen weeping bitterly. He said that he would leave 
his murderous profession for good and set Bansidas 
and his party free. | 


— 1 


Such was the tremendous influence of Palagans 
on public morals. Of course for its success it depend- 
ed mainly upon the leader who usually had a sono- 
rous voice, his musical companions and lyric accom= 
panists. It further depended upon the melody, the 
deep undertone of sympathy with which the theme 
is presented and above all upon the story with a pious 
mythological background which awakens pity-won- 
der and awe in public minds—indicating the way 
divine dispensation is met. The writers of these Pala- 


gans were ordinary men and no poets or finished 
writers. They were mostly Hindus or Muslims and 
their audience consisted of illiterate men and women- 
folk of the villages. The story, its philosophy and 
interpretation and the execution of the whole thing 
were blended in such a marvellous way by th 

writers in unison with the public mind that there 
remained no doubt that they were creations of the 
soil and thus captured their minds easily, 


“YATRA”: ANCIENT SPIRIT LOST 


The Yatra which we have already referred - 
was an identical folk art with a marked degree of 
dramatic characterisation. It has been modelled and 
remodelled again and again in accordance with the 
advancement of our culture. The Lord of Navadwip 
‘with his great associates gave it a distinct colour 
and form which never was its lot before. With their 
passing away it fell and deteriorated. Attempts were 
made during the British regime to revitalise it d 
non-professional groups gave it a fillio with drama- 
tic innovations from the West. High class classical 
songs were introduced along with such musical ims- 
truments as were unknown, like the violin from the 


The Yatra with its primitive art form is the 
oldest specimen of folk drama in West Bengal which 
is yet known to us. It has seen many changes and 
passed through many vicissitudes and has assumed 
a form today which hardly manifests its ancient 
traits, It has long deviated from its glorious past tra- 

ditions and has become a spoilt art. The Oriya Yatra, 
next only in fame to Bengali one, has, however, pre- 
served much of its primitive spirit and is not so much 
spoilt by the arrogant touch of modernism as ours 
is today. 


INFLUENCE OF PALAGCAN' 


The Palagan is another ancient folk art which 
is a near cousin of the Yatra but has gone obsolete 
today. It was once so much in vogue in this country 
that frequently it was presented through a mythologi- 
caltheme which used todraw a hostofpious hearers. 
The story of Behula, Nader Chand and Mahua are 
some of the famous Palagans which attracted large 
audiences. The well-known story of Kenaram the 
robber and Dwija Bansidas as described in East Ben- 
gal Ballads collected by the University of Calcutta 
will clearly indicate what tremendous influence such 
presentations through music by a singer and his 
companions used to cast in the, mind of their hearers: 
The episode of Kenaram and Bansidas as presented by 
the balladist will surely reveal the truth of our state- 
ment, Dwija Bansidas and his companions were pass- 
ing through a desolate forest away from home for 
attending a professional call at a distant village. Ban- 
sidas was a great ballad-singer. Bansidas and = 
in. The 


forest trees. Bansi and his accompanists 
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party were late and dusk had already set 
night was moonlit. Suddenly they were surrounded 
by Kenaram and his bandit group. They were about 
to kill the singer and his party and demanded their 
belongings. On their stating that they had no money 
since they were but a group of singers the fierce 
robber and his associates jointly asked them to sing. 
They sat around them with drawn daggers. Thinking 
that they would soon die Bansi and his group sang a 
swan song. The pale beauty of the moon and the 
stars percolated through the leaves and branches of 
sane the 
doleful story of Behula. His magic voice blended with 
the pale beauty of the moon in a wild desolation 
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Portuguese and harmonium frm the English. But 
in spite of these innovations the most important trait 
of the Yatra still remains the same, namely its 
songs. In the late 19th and 20th centuries the Yatra 
was embellished with a high order of music with 
Western mode of acting and expression as in a full- 
fledged drama, giving it the outlook of a stage drama 
A new type of Yatra evolved and we find in 1910 the 
theatrical Yatra party with a stage and curtain, the 
remote backeround on the floor only to depict death 
scenes in order to avoid the carrying away by the 
co-actors the dead dramatic person from the arena. 
But this too had a shortlived existence. Today the 
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Yatra completely depends upon the mode of drama- 
tie acting and the dialogue and thus its ancient 
_ spirit has been totally lost. 


“PANCHALI: DASARATHI ROY 


. Panchali is another type of folk drama and is 


| derived from the Palagan. Though it is now less 
_ practised we hear of Panchalis being played here and 
"there today. Dasarathi Roy (1805), son of Debi Pra- 
sad Roy of Badhmura in Burdwan, was its great ex- 
ponent. Dasarathi introduced a new form by walking 
E the etymology of the word conveys and com- 
pletely reformed it casting away its vuigar parts. 


T 


"The Panchali was in great vogue in early and middle 


- 19th century and exerted a great influence on public _ 


"minds. But today it has become an obsolete art. 
= From the analysis made above we see that music 
is the backbone of all these primitive dramatic arts 
known as folk dramas. None of these could exert any 
influence on the public unless there were sufficient 
‘musical elements in it. No powerful) acting or force- 
"ful dialogue is able to achieve this object. Some- 
times incidental music is introduced to heighten an 
emotional state in a dreary drama. But there is no 
scope for introduction of such musical elements in a 
Strictly realistic drama. Unless the people can weep 
_ bitterly, unless the soft and tender elements in their 
minds are sufficiently roused up the drama and its 
acting, it is certain, produce no effect in their mind. 
_ The effects produced by Yatra, Polagan and 
| Panchali on public minds were enormous in those 
days. The time has changed, so have public minds. 
They would not cause the same effect today even if 
. produced properly with meticulous care. People wil 
laugh at them, thinking them to be antiquated and 
_ vulgar. 
REVIVAL ISSUE AND ACADEMY 


The question of revival of the folk drama will 
I therefore be a useless project. It would be as good 
asa fruitless attempt to revive a lost art which is 
sunk in oblivion. Even if we try to do this, they would 
influence their own special group and not the gene- 
; ] public. If we try to accomplish such a project we 
would require for every performance at least three 
_ leaders or Juris, who could sing with tul) throated 
. ease, chorus singers with sonorous voice, and musical 
accompanist and other associates. These will be too 
. costly to maintain by a non-professional group. Many 
groups are there who would be reluctant to have re- 
cmm to it thinking it to be an obsolete art for 
which no mass süpport will be available from the 
» generous public upon whose whims they are to fully 
depend. Again it would be impossible for a single 
group to secure the help of the so many talented 
persons together. As far as the modern Yatra is 
concerned, it alone can be staged since it is mostly 
theatrical today where dance drama (acting) and 


L music are combined together to please the human 
. eye. If we wish to preserve our ancient culture through 
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the medium of the Yatra by staging it as a full- 
fledged modern drama we can do so provided sutfi- 
cient financial help is available, if possible from the 
Government, for no private sources are adequate for 
this nor are they competent or reliable enough for 
undertaking such a responsibility. Some will perhaps 
argue that a Dance, Drama and Music Academy can 
well perform this job. But they forget that the stu- 
dents under training there will be. reluctant to do so 
since they have no taste for the art except the one in 
which they are specially interested. No music student 
wil go for dancing even for a singile performance 
nor wil any student of drania care for music. Hardly 
a single man can be seen possessing talents for three 
arts together. No school of dramatic art today can 
come forward to undertake this job, as they coach 
only on lines of modern drama and will not care to 
go backwards. Only solo music and dancing can be 
undertaken as a piece of craftmanship but revival of 
folk drama is completely impossible. 


SUPERFICIAL INTEREST ^ 


Let us now consider the question of public appeal 
for the folk drama. How many persons are really 
interested in it? Their number is surely very limited. 
Students of dramaturgy —! have but a superficial 
interest in it inasmuci it is a subject for their 
study. Their interest is -ened to the interest of a 
visitor to a museum where prehistoric finds, ancient 
relics and rare fossils are stored up. Some also argue 
that music and dancing of the type of Tussu, Gam- 
bhira and Chou and others can be presented througn 
select pieces in variety programmes. Perhaps it is 
partially true but as far as the Yatra is concerned, 
it is impossible to capture its spirit in the course of 
one single hour. 

Thus we see that there are practical difficulties 
for the revival of folk drama in West Bengal where 
today it is practically lost. For this none but we are 
responsible and therefore none can be blamed but 
ourselves. It was due to our accepting everything 
Western as good and true as the gospel. The Yatra 
has died long and is safely buried beneath the 
earth. It is no use trying to unearth the coffin for 
that would be a useless as well as a herculean effort. 

Some of us think that we must return to the 
Yatra as the stage is too costly to maintain. It is true 
that modern Yatra will perhaps be less costly. But 
in a modern theatrical Yatra the spirit of the origi- 
nal Yatra will be completely lost. The proposition, 
however, is very difficult for which we should show no 
exuberance. However, if we are really bent upon un- 
dertaking it we might remodel the Yaír; in the 
light of modern tastes as we find today in the “Thea- 
tre in the Round” in the United States of America 
from where it is now infiltrating into the United 
Kingdom. There is no stage, or screen and visitors 


sit around the show. This can well be done here but 
that would be but a poor manifestation of an art, 
long diseased, without its commanding spirit. 





(Continued From Page 227) 
crash which the boom spells. I havé never been in 


the least inclined towards the view of regimentation of 


ideas and activities in any branch of intellectual 
work, far less in filmart where free enterprise is 


highly welcome. But left in the hands of ignoramuses, | 


. films can be a dangerous instrument Which can not 


only overbalance the equilibrium of the trade but 


can grievously injure the nation's: rising stock in the 
international assessment of our films. Unregenerate 
adventurists worked up by a gambler’s spirit can do 
and have in the past done immense harm to the 
indigenous. industry which is still groping for light 
in darkness and these creatures must be shut out 
from the industry to keep the latter out of harm’s 
way. 


And pray, what are all these new vocal votaries 
of filmart purporting to give us? Almost all of them 
promise us a new heaven, a complete reorientation of 
our ideas of filmic progress. Their first entry into 
the fold is marked with a full-tongued fanfare of 
publicity for their Supposedly daring and courageous 
ventures, offering us sweepingly dramatic new angles 
to our film themes, a new texture for the whole 
fabric. These ambition-flushed producers, quick to 
discover gullible financiers on whose wings they 
comfortably perch themselves for a flight into the 
tempting film-sky, always talk glibly, at  so-salled 
press conferences, of replacing our worn-out, repeti- 
tious and conventional film themes. Their ignoble 


march away from the field after a miserably comic 
display of their. accumulated artistic urge for the - 


industry’s redemption makes a pitiful reading, mak- 


,ing one wonder as to why new victims of production : 


craze are always found by the dozen out of those 
who refuse to profit by others' experiences! 


One need not stretch one's imagination far to be 


told that the farthest point for all these loud 
assertions of dealing us the New Agé in films, with 
novel angles in everything filmic, is almost  invári- 
ably an empty boast or a 'damp squib', revealed in 
some oddly amateurish jobs and constituting only 
a new shock for the industry to absorb. Our industry 
and our Government should put their heads 
together to devise a means for weeding out these 
parasites on our limited indigenous resources of 


industry and a liability on our sense of patroniza- 
tion of the national film potentialities. Heaven help 
us from these self-appointed meèssiahsi l 


SATYAJIT ROY 


There is absolutely no denying however that 
not all are of the same ilk and there has of late 
been pleasurable evidences of newer talents emerg- 
ing on our film plane who. appear to have been deep- 
ly actuated by the urge for the new angle as under 
ihe revolutionising artistic influence of the new 
trends and tendencies released by that infinite 
.powerehouse of creative faculty, Satyajit-Roy. This 


“NEW ANGLE IN FILMS - 


3. 23 


one man has, as if with the magician's. wand, give 
& new prestige to India's whole concept of f r 
and a new significance to the highly commercíalised" 
and thus conventional venture. Satyajit has proved 
that pictures produced in the good old accepted pat- 
tern of overcharged dramatic tension or overstrung 
‘entertainment’ are now an. antiquated and discard- 
ed pattern of movie. work. He» has brought into 
motion. an onrush of new PANEM by his three great. 
film endeavours.. = -. i 
Roy is: immeasurably the fountain-head: “of a 
new: school of film thinking, which presages «a new 
style of film approach and execution. Of course this. 
has given. rise to a whole host of imitators who may 
be styled smaller ‘Satyajits’. But the compelling. 
values of the dynamic new force that Roy has gene- 
rated can never hàve been lost upon the far wider 
generation of film fraternity. A rapturously àdmir-. 
ing world outside has proved this to the hilt. The 
new outlook must produce new dreamers in the 
shaping of our films of tomorrow, Let us hope they 
will be a strong makeweight against. the conventional 
films of today. 


CALCUTTA SPORTS 


(Continued From Page 225) | 

was not qualified to be a member of any college at 
all. The Association went against all evidence and 
one of its Sub-Committee members resigned in pro-. 
test. If only there were a few more of this gentle- 
man's eourage and way of thinking! 


This attitude has led to the emergence of a breed: 
of sportsmen that regard the controlling bodies with. 
disdain. Their approach . to everyone, authorities, 
their own club officials, their rivals, referees is 
coloured largely with arrogance and the belief that 
they can never be wrong. This extraordinary out- 
look, in turn, wrecks the cause of Sports and ruins, l 
for ever, all prospects of progress and improvement. | 


. The solution to all this? How many more times. 
am I to say it? A complete ré-organising with only 
sportsmen, past and present, in control, and in this 
the Clubs must co-operate by sending the best quali- 
fied men to represent them on various councils, or 
else a seizure of power and authority by Government? 
sponsored committees. The latter is the last thing - 
anyone would desire. It works very well in countries — 
where everything is regimented but I don't think you, - 
the general public, have done anything to deserve a 
that. | | 

This article has not been an easy one to write | 
but as it was intended for a festive publication, i 
has been written with malice towards none. Those’ A 
who find the shaft go home can hardly blame mes; e 


let them, at this period of epos search mr owai 
hearts for e Mer i$ — 
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HE need for re-orienting the his- 

tory of Indian philosophy is grea- 

ter today because this will enable 

us to get a comprehensive idea 

about the culture and heritage of 

one’s country. It is, of course, not 

possible to study acurately the 

history of Indian philosophy of 

"" the ancient period because of cer- 

tain difficulties. In the first place, a thorough chro- 

nological recording of thoughts and materials is not 

possible, because the Indíans of that age cared more 

for the truth realised: obviously, they did not attach 

any importance to the life and date of the author. In 

fact, they were more interested in enjoying the fruits 

and flowers of the tree of religion rather than trying 
to find out the planter. 


The position is, however, quite different if we 
refer to Western philosophy. While it is easy to give 
a detailed chronological account of the thought de- 


velopment of a particular philosopher of the Western | 


world, with special reference to his age, date and 
the extent of indebtedness to the preceding thinkers, 
it is not so in the field of ancient Indian philosophy. 
The dates which have so far been collected throug; 
the strenuous efforts of many oriental scholars, are 
uncertain and the periods in which the history of 
ancient Indian philosophy is general divided are 
arbitrary and artificial. 


OUR HERITAGE 


Happily today, we have become more particular 
about our own faith and philosophy, culture and 
civilisation. Today we realise.more than anybody 
else the need for having a command over our own 


heritage. A mere chronological treatment of philoso-. 


phical thought is not enough to realise the cultural 
heritage of a country. A true realisation of Indian 
culture presupposes an accurate analytico-synthetic 
knowledge of all important changes and  develop- 
ments, occurring in the different spheres of Indian 
hfe in different ages. In this respect, I find that all 
standard works on the history of Western philosophy 
lay stress on the chronologieal development of philo- 
sophical thought, thereby ignoring the socio-politieal 
oackground of that particular age. It is, therefore, 
felt that the traditional method of writing a  his- 
tory of philosophy needs a change. What is reaily 
needed is a new outlook. There should be a new me- 
thod of approach by which it should be possible to 
trace, in the first place, the historical development 
. of philosophical thought.in the background of major 
social, political and. economic changes. 


On the soil of India, prophets and philosophers 
had appeared from time to time who had given a 
new method of thinking in the field of philosophy. 
Their messages were really the cumulative effect of 
the various factors relating to different aspects of 
life of that age. For example, we may very well refer 
: to the philosophical teachings of personalities like 


Lord Buddha and Samkara in the context of social, 
political and religious conditions of their respectiv e 
periods. E 


PHILOSOPHY OF BUDDHA 


Although Buddhism was regarded as antizBrald 
manic and anti-Vedic in form and character, closer 
study reveals otherwise, because it resembles the 
teachings of the Upanisads, In fact, while studying 
Buddhism, one gains the impression as if he is stu- 
dying something fully in accordance with the tradi- 
tional faith, philosophy and religion. I should like tc 
cite examples to show parallelism between Buddhistog 
and the traditional Vedic thoughts. 


The sages of the Upanisads realised by their ined 
sight and wisdom the utter worthlessness of this- 
transitory world. They declared emphatically that 
nothing stands, nothing remains fixed and nothing. 
endures for ever. Not only this: they were also eager 
to find out that which would make them deathless, 
would place them in the amrita-loka or the region of. 
immortality. 


In the philosophy of Lord Buddha, we find that. 
the interpretations of the worldly life given by him. 
and the ultimate object sought by him were noti 
different from those of the Upanisads. ford Buddha 
has said: “Oh Bhikkus, listen, I have found Amritaa- 
which will bring to man an assurance of immorta= | 
lity." q 

In the four noble truths which Lord. Buddha 
preached, he has taught that the world is trann 
and is, therefore, painful. He has further said that 
there are noble steps which one can follow to remove 
desire which is the cause of worldly existence. So far 
as this cause of, worldly existence is concerned, there 
also we find parallel truths in Buddhism and Vedic 
philosophy. It has been stated in the Rigveda: In 
the beginning there was Kama, the earliest seed of 
mind and the wise sages in their hearts found out the 
bond of Sat in Asat. In brief, we can say that ac 
cording to this Sukta, desire is the only snare that 
binds the world—there is no other bond. In Buddhisni, 
Mara is depicted as the evil one who is the root cause 
of all sorts of sufferings and this Mara is nothing 
but Kama or desire personified. The literature of the 


~ 


_ Vedic philosophy is full of this idea of Kema and i 


annihilation, and in this respect Buddhism is, in- 
deed, an offshoot of the great tree of Vedic religion.” 


All these similarities and many others have been 
brought to light by several oriental scholars of the 
19th and 20th centuries who took pains to show how 
Buddhism in essence was not different from the 
Upanisadic thoughts and ideas which constituted the 
“central force” of the Vedic religion, w. 


ANTI-VEDIC FEATURE F 


The most remarkable anti-Vedic feature of B sid- 
dhism figured prominently in the form of the “non 
soul theory” which had denied emphatically the su ps- 
tantiality and permanence of i*udgala or Jiva. Egoity 
and personality, however, are admitted. as bil a 
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. all orthodox schools. So, by declaring the psychologi- 


cal self as false and fictitious, Buddhism could not 


show its difference from the Vedic philosophy and 


religion. The question of distinction and difference 
arises when one proceeds to find out if there is any 
permanent and transcendental soul beyond its phe- 
nomenal manifestation. The Vedic philosophy gives 
its view in the affirmative but Lord Buddha is silent 
on this point. This silence can very well be compared 
with the Netivada of the -Upanisadic philosophy, as 
Netivada ih à sense implies silence on the nature of 
reality. No adjective of the empirical world can be 
applied to atman and so it is better not to make any 
attempt to explicate its nature. It does not seem to 
me that Buddha has denied the existence of a posi- 
tive and spiritual reality, To taste truth is to be im- 
mortal and this immortalitv can never be a nega- 
tive term. It is fully concrete and positive. If a posi- 
tive and permanent spiritual reality is wholly denied, 
then how are we to explain amritativa which Lord 
Buddha himself had sought and discovered? Here 
also, by observing "silence" on the question of immor- 
tal atman, Buddha has followed only in the footsteps 


of his predecessors of the Upanisadic age. So far as, 


fundamentals are concerned, it is now evident from 
the materials collected by eminent scholars of the 
Buddhistic philosophy that it was by no means a de- 
viation from the traditional 
and religion. 


REASONS BEHIND LORD BUDDHA'S HERESY 


The question, therefore, arises: why did Lord 
Buddha refuse to admit the validity of the Brahma- 
nie literature? One may also pose a question: how 
Lord Buddha, despite being profoundly well-versed 
in philosophy of his age, could openly become  anti- 
Vedic in attitude bearing in mind that bis teachings 
in spirit tallied with the Upanisadic philosophy? The 
answer can be found: out by analysing critically the 
socio-political atmosphere of his age. The social con- 
ditions $ that age were not favourable for the Brab- 
mins who were the sole dominating figures. in the 
pre-Buddhistic age. According to Rhys Davids, war- 
rior class was the most powerful section of the society 
in the age of Lord Buddha, and the power of the 
Brahmins paled into insignificance due to their va- 
rious malpractices. Brahmins of that age were very 
much in favour of mechanical ritualism only and 
real philosophical quest was dead among them. The 
rigid orthodoxy of the Brahmins could not be stop- 
ped by the current ideas of the Upanisadie philoso- 
phy, and their rigorous insistence on varnas and 
asramas naturally aroused disgust and hatred in the 
hearts of free thinkers, While Upanisads admitted 
the sanctity of soul, the so-called followers of the 
Upanisadic philosophy started despising human 
beings only on the ground of varnas. The period was 
one of decadence of the Brahmanic religion and not 
of its expansion. The country needed a new mode of 
thinking to stop the ritualistic religion of the dege- 
nerated Brahmin class. This task was performed by 
Lord Buddha who gave India a new faith, philosophy 
and religion at a time when the priests and common 
people were steeped in narrow religious rites and 
superstitions. It was, therefore, quite natural for 
Lord Buddha to differentiate his new religion from 
the degenerated form of the traditional religion of 
the Hindus. ` 


RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY 


In modern age, a similar socio-religious task was 
undertaken in the 19th century by the great refor- 


mer Raja Ram Mohan Roy who like Lord Buddha, 
restored the religion of his ancestors to its original 
purity by introducing the more progressive and re- 
formed religion of the Brahmo Samaj. The. central 


i ' - — — 
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Upanisadie philosophy : 


core of Buddha’s teaching was to re-orient the Upa- 
nisadie philosophy with a new emphasis. He was born 
in the Republic State of the Sakyas and he, therefore, 
automatically imbibed the spirit of freedom which 
was the accompanying virtue of a republican State. 
The profound rationality which found expression in 
the personality of Lord Buddha was thus due to the 
politiea] atmosphere in which he was born. He used 
to declare to his followers: “As the wise takes gold 
by cutting, burning and rubbing it on a piece of touch- 


Stone, so bhikkus, you are to aecept my words, 
having examined them and not merely out of your 
regard for me." cA 


GOSPEL OF AHIMSA 1 


The gospel of ahimsa which has become the most : 
valuable gem of Buddhism is also not à new addition — 
to our religion and philosophy. It was recognised as 
an important virtue even by the orthodox Hinduism | 
of the pre-Buddhistic age. It was because animal. 
sacrifices were too much in practice in the age of 
Buddha that he vehemently protested against this 
ei action and declared ahimsa as the supreme 
virtue. 3 


It is evident from some of the verses of the 
Sutta Nipata that Lord Buddha was not really an 
antagonist of a true Brahmin: he was disgusted witan 
the malpractices of the Brahmin class of his age and | 
was against the rigidity of the caste system. If we 
study the social and political history of Buddha’s — 


time, we shall find out that extensive liberalism, 


-~ strict observance of moral principles, non-observance 


of caste distinction and a thorough rational outlock, 
which were the real ornaments of the Buddhistic re- - 
ligion, did not grow in Buddha through the grace of 
some supernatural agency. Buddha received them 
from the particular socio-political atmosphere in 
which he was born and educated. It is, therefore, felt 
that in preparing a history of Buddhistic philosophy, 
these profound influences of the  soció-political fac- 
tors should be carefully analysed. It is also necessary 
to emphasise in such study that in essence and fun- 
damentals, Buddhism is not really different from the 
Upanisadic religion of the Hindus, According to Rhys 
Davids, Buddha was “born and brought up and lived 
and died a Hindu. Gautama’s whole training was 
based on Brahmanism. He probably deemed Mimseif 
to be the most correct exponent of the spirit, as dis- 
tinct from the letter of the ancient faith, and it can 
only be claimed for him that he was the greatest and 
wisest and best of the Hindus.” a 


PHILOSOPHY OF SAMKARA | 1 


I shall now briefly refer to the philosophy of 
Samkara. If Samkara were born in the age of Nagar- |. 
juna, perhaps he would have been a staunch Bud- 
dhist and not an Advaita Vedantist of the first ordtr. 
Some of his thoughts and ideas seem to me to be the 
"echoes" of Nagarjuna’s “Karikas.” Despite so much 
affinity, Samkara became an Advaita Vedantist pe- 
cause during his time the religion of Buddha was in - 
decay. Samkara's definition of Nirvisesa-Brahma re- — 
minds us of Nagarjuna's definition of Tattva or the 
ultimate reality given in his famous book Madhya- 
mika-Karika. Nagarjuna has defined Tattva as that 
which is calm, blissful, non-dual and harmonious | 


tellect are stopped. The dialectical arguments used by 
these two great personalities of two different ages are 
similar and there is similarity also in their methods 
of approach. *Both hold that the supra-intellectual 





mate reality is “silence” and it has got to be 
realised directly. Relational intellect working through 
cone pts and categories, can give us only a relative 


Jltim 
Mum. 


tional reality. Ultimately, it is false, be- 


(use | is different from both Sat and Zsat. 


Li 


empirical world and have tried to give rational justi- 
ication for its existence, In the Madhya-mika-Karikc, 
it has been stated clearly that nobody will be able 
jo reach the ultimate goal, if he neglects altogether 
the empirieal truth of this phenomenal world. It is 
oy through the lower that we can go to the higher. 
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— Ina brief article it is not possible to give a de- 


tailed analysis of similarities existing between sumyc- 
yada of Nagarjuna and Advaita Vedanta of Samkara. 
I shall, however, try to analyse briefly the social and 
“political conditions of India during the time of Sam- 
kara and also prior to him. Such analysis. I am sure, 
wil make us understand the reasons for Samkara's 
alle pince to Advaita Vedanta school of Brahmanie 
reiieion. 
4 


A ;E OF SAMKARA 


~ Just before the arrival of Samkara in the field of 
‘ancient Indian philosophy, we find the giorious revi- 
yal of the Brahmanic philosophy and Sanskrit lite- 
-rature during the age of the Guptas. In this age, 
Brahmanism enjoyed imperia] patronage and na- 
turally, therefore, it again started exerting the para- 
1 10unt influence on the life, religion and philosophy 
of our country. This is the age in which we also find 
the disappearance of kingless republic and the re- 
establishment of the traditional hereditary monarchy 
on the soil of our country. ‘The king used to be looked 
upon as the representative of Lord Visnu, the sup- 
posed preserver of the entire world. This sort of po- 
litical concept is nothing but a legacy of the age-old 
‘Vedic religion and tradition which remained in a sub- 
dued form during the period of supremacy of the 
 Buddhistie religion. Of course, Brahmanic religion 
‘did receive imperial patronage during the reign of 
Pusyamitra Sunga who was a staunch enemy otf 
Buddhism. It is held that he established a special 
| hermitage for the grammarian Patanjali and en- 
couraged him to write his great book Jfahabhasyu. 
Rights and privileges which the Brahmins lost dur- 
ing tMe reign of Asoka seem to have been restored 
to them by the Sunga King Pusyamitra. 


a 


~ The renaissance of the Vedic religion of the Hin- 
dus, however, was carried on brilliantly by the Gupta 
kings who reigned over the soil of India for many 
years. Hindu philosophy was systematised through 
their efforts and was also made popular among com- 
mon people through pure”as and itihasas, Sanskrit 
language which to a certain extent lost its glory dur- 
ing the age of Pali-Buddhism, was again restored to 
its original position. Even Buddhist philosophers like 
. Dingnaga and Vasuvandhu started writing their books 
in Sanskrit which was the main language and vebi- 
cle of expression of the Brahmanic culture. Buddhism 
Was at that time in a state of decline in Central and 
Southern India. In that decaying condition, many 
malpractices and superstitions crept into its body 
spreading evil influences on all sides. It allied itself 
with Saktism and Buddha-tantra became an im- 
portant form of tantric religion in our country. 
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PRESSURE OF BRAHMINISM 


which can proceed by division and dichotomy only. 
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tence, it had to adopt popular practices of the Vedic 
religion to such an extent that it could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from being a sect of Hinduism in the 8th 
century A.D. It was in such an atmosphere that Sam- 
kara was born. It is, therefore, evident that Samkara 
with his great religious zeal should profess the faith 
of the Vedas and the Upanishads which formed the 
major religious force in India at the time. In spite of 
his sharp dialectical power and logical precision 
which could find parallel only in Nagarjuna, he could 
not adhere himself to Buddhism which was in a Ae- 
caying state. Naturally, therefore, he came under the 
banner of Hinduism and began to start strong cam- 
paign against Buddhism. It seems to me that Sam- 
kara was well aware of the fact that sunva-vada of 
Euddhism was not in spirit different from the Advaita 
creed and that is why instead of refuting the doc- 
trine of sunya-vada on proper logical ground, he took 


` the word sunya in its popular sense of Asat and dis- 


missed the theory unjustly in his Bhasya, Again, 
aithough in his philosophical treatise, Samkara 


appeared as an Advaita Vedantist, believing only in 


non-dual and characterless absolute; yet in his ac- 
tual life, he was a worshipper of God Šive and a ?ol- 
lower of the bhakti cult. This apparent anomaly in 
his Iffe and teachings also could be explained by re- 
ferring to the historica] background of our country 
in the 8th century A.D. It was in this period that 
Vaisnavas and Saivas of Southern India started fight- 
ing against Buddhism and Jainism on the ground of 
bhakti and the cult of bhakti too, consequentlo ` 
gained considerable ground during this period of 
Indian history. It will, therefore, be not wrong to 
suppose that Samkara who belonged to the land of 
bhakti, could not overcome the theistic influence and 
in spite of his allegiance to Advaita Vedanta, he be- 
came the worshipper of personal God. 

From the above discussion, it would be clear thas 
a student of philosophy should be familiar with c! 
these facts of great historical importance so that he. 
is able to grasp easily the movement of thought from 
one age to another. The great personalities who in- 
troduced newer and newer forms of religion were not 
really the incarnations of God. There was nothing 
mysterious or inexplicable about them. Each of them . 
appeared on the soil of our country as the result of 
historical necessity and it is time this aspect of his- 
tory of philosophy is fully realised and grasped by 
every student of Indan philosophy and religion. It 
is true, the history of Indian philosophy is still in the - 
process of making and the only comprehensive his- 


torical record we possess today is the voluminous- 
work by the eminent oriental scholar late Dr. Suren- 


dra Nath Das Gupta, The works of.Dr. Radhakrish- -~ 


nan, Dr. Chandra Dhar Sharma and others relate more 
or less to Indian philosophy in general but not to its 
historieal aspect. In the context of new outlook dis- 
cussed in this article, we should make a sincere 
attempt to prepare the history of Indian philosophy 
of different periods so that important social, politi- 
cal, and economic changes of a particular age may 
be reflected in a scientific manner, This way alone, 
we can expect to follow in the best possible manner - 
the historical development of Indian philosophy ' of . 
different ages. ds — FLT FAD 2:8 — 
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By M. HOS SAIN 


HEN we study religion and the 
religious teachings we find that 
religion and religious teachers of 
the world present before us a per- 
fect programme of the life herein 
and hereafter. These teachers are 
styled variously by some as Rishis, 
Munis, by others as Nabis, Paig- 
hambars etc. Among these was one 
Holy Personage, I mean Sri Krishna, whom in Islamic 
phraseology I would call Krishna Aldihis-Salam (upon 
whom be peace!). I have no hesitation in regarding 
this great personage, whom the Hindus regard as an 
Avatar of God, as a Nabi—a Prophet of God. I, there- 
fore, add the adequate salutation to the prophets. 
According to the teachings of Islam, the Muslims can 
make no distinction between the prophets of the 
world. Even as they regard Noah and Abraham and 
Moses and Jesus (upon all of whom be peace!) as 
prephets of God, even so do they regard the prophets 
of all nations. It makes no difference whether we 
know them or not. The Quran teaches that prophets 


have been sent in all ages, in all countries and _ 
amongst all nations. And it was but natural that. 
they should come because man is made responsible. $ 


for his actions, and he must have teachers and guides. 
The Quran boldly proclaims: — 


(1) “And for every people there has been a 
guide" (13 : 17). 

, (2) “And there has mot been a people but 4 
warner was sent to them" (35 : 24). 

(3) *And certainly we sent Apostles before 
thee (Mohammad); there are some of 
them We have mentioned to thee and 
others whom We have not mentioned. r 
(40 : 78). | 


SIGNIFICANT LIGHT 


It is clear from the above quotations that in the 
Quran only the prophets of those nations have been 
mentioned whose history was known to the Arabs, or 
with whom they had communications or who lived 


in their neighbourhood. In mentioning their old his- 


_ tories, frequent references have been made to their 
prophets. But the Quran expressly says there has 
never been a people to whom no prophets were sent. 
If, therefore, Sri Krishna is not mentioned by name 
in the Quran, that is no reason to doubt his prophet- 
hood. Would we believe for a moment that a nation 
‘whose civilisation and culture had spread over such 
& large part of Asia, whose philosophy aud learning 
had influenced Greece and Egypt, was left without a 
"guide and teacher? We are, therefore, forced to re- 
cognise the Teachers and sages of India as prophets. 
It should not seem objectionable if the Hindus regard 
their sages and prophets as Avatars. This word 
appears strange to the Muslims as the words Nabi, 
Rasul, Paighambar etc. appear strange to them. And 
these names and phraseology have become a cause of 
discord and the root of many mischiefs. We need not, 
therefore, lay too much stress upon words or phra- 
seology. 


BATTLE OVER NAMES 


*Mowlana Rumi, the great Sufi poet, in his Mas- 
awi, related the story of four men whom a generous 
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_ guage of the other, there arose the dispute as 


man had given some money to be used by ‘all o f 
them for buying only one thing. It was a small | 
amount; each of the recipient wished to spend it on 

something to eat. The Arabs said he wanted to I ave 


inab, the Persian wanted angur, the Turk wani 
 Ozam, the Kurd: wanted istafil 


All these, hova er, ] 


wanted grapes, but as none of them knew the lē n- 
cd 


what they should get, They, therefore, fought e ach 1 
other, until a’ passerby who happened to know > 

these languages intervened and got for them- the 
grapes. At this all the disputants marvelled at the 


wisdom of the passerby. The grapes in the story, 


satisfy the desire of those who believe in the Ris tis. 
Munis, the Avatars and Paramhangsha on the one h nd d 
and of those who believein Nabis, Rasuls and Pai 

hambars on the other. So the commemoration of t = 
birth of Sri Krishna is not only a blessing for Hin. a 
dus, but also a blessing for the Muslims. According t 

the teachings of the Quran, a Muslim can make nói 
distinction between the prophets. As he believes in 
the prophets who appeared before the time of the 


 Israelites—Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Issac (upon all of 


whom be peace!), so also he believes in all the pro- 


 phets of the house of Israel-—Moses and Jesus (upon — 


whom be peace!). He may thus naturaly regard Sri. 
Krishna as a prophet, n 


PROPHET “KAHIN” 


There is no doubt that the name of Sri Krishna 
does not occur in the Quran. But when we cons sider 
its teachings about the advent of prophets among a 
nations, on the one hand, and the following tradi- 
tion of Hazrat Mohammad reported by pee 01 
the other, we cannot help believing that Sri 
was a prophet. The tradition of the Prophet rud 
follows: “There was a prophet in Hind of Swarthy 
complexion whose name was Kahin.” ‘This tradition 
finds.a place in Dailami’s book “Firdusu] Akhbar.” 
Dailami is known as a celebrated Muheddis (one 
learned in traditions) who died in 507 A.H. Some of 
the Ulemas may dispute the authenticity ofthis tra- 
dition, but it is at least certain that there was an idea. 
prevailing among the Muslims of the 5th and acd 
centuries that among the prophets who have passed 
away there has been one in India by name Kahin. I 
must be the popularity of this Hadis in his days that 
induced Dailami to record it as an Hadis in his book. | 
This is not my personal view. The Muslims of 700 or 
800 years ago also had this same idea. Just cons 
the Hindus, they accept Sri Ramchandra and Sr 
Krishna as their religious leaders. The Muslims must, 
therefore, unhesitatingly accept them as prophets, 


WHERE WE DIFFER a 


It may be objected that the Hindus assign to the se 
personages Divine attributes. This attribution ish sed 
upon the figurative language which is mostly found in 
the sacred scriptures of India, specially in Gita, by 
which one is tempted to extol the persons of t e 
prophets to Divinity. In the Quran the eMe 
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addressed to the Prophet Mahammad: 


1, “Nor didst thou throw at them when t 5 
didst throw but God did throw" e d Es 
2. “Ver d those who norm pi 20 it 4 te Me 

| | SES: 
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not swear fealty to God; the hand of God 
is over their hands.” (48: 11). | 
In the above verses, God speaks of the Prophet’s 
action as His own, his hand as His own hand, and 
says: “Say thou O my servants.” The Sufis have in 
their own way, said all sorts of things when inter- 
preting this verse.  : EER ne ee, rec qo | 


.SRIKRISHNA & GITA: =` 


There is no doubt that the life of a prophet 
points to God, it leads to God. The prophet brings 
men to Him when they are gone. astray from Him. 
Through the prophets men come-to have a/deep ton- 
nection with God. A study of the Gita makes it clear 
that it is God who is addressing Arjuna. The fact is 
that when a prophet speaks on behalf of God and in 
His name his soul does not aet:as'a: mediary. He be- 
comes as merged in God as the iron which when pui 
into the fire becomes fire. OWing to this merging of 
one into the other the Divine word flows even as God 


vee à 
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. 4 speaks through the tongue of the prophet. This is 


< the style of the Gita also. And the people who knew 
nothing of the secrets of the. Divine word took it as 
^ a speech of Sri Krishna, and attributed all power and 
mieht manifested therein to Sri Krishna himself. 
And so they took Sri Krishna to be God. This is the 
basis upon which the Hindus have enlarged extrava- 
»antiy. But this does in no way detract anything 
rom the greatness of Sri Krishna. The Gita stands 
here to bear witness to Sri Krishna's spiritual great- 
ess and glory — — — wg i 

ITA & QURAN 


A comparison of the 


s 


teachings of the Gita, and 


eaders to think over. The Gita teaches only’ of 


Karma (action); it lays so much stress upon the*per- 
formance of man’s duty that.it- calls Puja (wotship 
and service) and styles it as Guan (Knowiedge)."The 
ita then places before us only the one ideal ofiser- 
vice. is service is to be performed without regard 
to consequences, with a sincerity of purpose which 
thinks of no self, no recompense. We find this very 
teaching embodied so prominently in the following 
verses of the Quran: | Tbe 
“Verily, my prayers, my sacrifices and, quy»iije 
and my death; are all for:Gód; thé Lord:of .alt; te 
," world." A (16. F 163). * v A ML. — q^ * x 
"That is to say, the actio 


movements, his activities, 


ns of a believer, all ihis . . 
his sacrifices in life «must ^ - 


be solely for God without any thought of self. "This 


great teaching of both the Quran and the Gita forms 
^ the basis of the highest morality. = -` N a 
Some have been led astray by “these teachings of 
the Gita to conclude that it inculcates Ahimsa 
‘and Sannyasa, whereas it inculcates,. »the doct- 
,rime of work — Karmayoga — only, and- ‘regards 
: the performance of duty all along as. the true 
 Sannyasi should do without attachment to it. It also 


considers it.a man’s imperative duty to wage reli- | 


gious war, to establish right and truth and to repel 
the wrong. When on the battle-field of Kurukshetra 


Arjuna shrank back ‘from this sacred duty, .Sri Krishna . 
addressed him in what ‘are ‘now’ the... werds- of, -the ~ 


Gita. It is evident from verses 31—40 of Chapter 2 
that religious war (Dharmayudha) has been incul- 
cated as a man’s duty, and Arjuna -is told that it is 
a Kshatria's duty (Dharma): “O Partha, this war 
opens before thee a door to Heaven." (V..32). 


SRIKRISHNA & WAR 


A 
It is probable that a superficial reader of the 
Gita might take Sri Krishna to be a war-god, but as 


$ 


: —g matter of fact Sri Krishna exerted himself to his 
was declared: he pro- 


7. utmost to avert war before it. 
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the Pandavas, by persuading the Kauravas to restore 
to the Pandavas their right and it was oniy when thi 
Kauravas elated with pride, totally refused the offe 
that the war was declared. The great philosophy of Hii 
that the Gita teaches is that in order to establish 
right and truth, no sacrifice should be considered toa 
great. It is Adharma (sin) to see right and truts 
trampled’ unüer foot and not to sacrifice oneself for 
it. Not, one, but a thousand lives may ve sacrificed 


so that the truth may be preserved. No philosor hy 


and law on earth 


denies the right of self-preserva- 
tion. Hows 


an the war for the preservation Of 
Dharnta- a: which: isya arer than everything else ‘to b 
uniawful; ~ when aM. 


iwful; -when all law-allows the right to ‘fight 


sor for the :preservation of life? It 


äs not réligion or morality-to'turn the cther € eek 


© when the: one ‘had~been: smitten. Ec 


had been usurped 


. The Pandavas. whose rights — 
iuravas who are the 


^'^ oppressors and usurpers, could not be persuaded, in 


^ those rights, The war was, t 


s 


spite of all attempts. at reconciliation, to restore 
herefore, inevitable . and 


‘there could:be^no objection to it. The Quran contains 


^he same teaching: © ei c 


~ 2 “permission to fight is given to those who are 
fought-against because they have been wrongec 


Me 
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and verily God, has the power to help." (22: 4 Us 


Again? 5345 


“And. if:it were not for God's repelling ome 


men by-others, surely cloisters and churches and 


t1 


synagogues and all places of worship wherein. the 


he Quran reveals a wonderful similarity. I will only. * '* .'mamie-of Göd is. mentioned ‘muth, would 


priefy refer to two points leaving the details to they - 


utterly demolished?” (22 2:42), — 
On another occasion Muslims are; 


Quran shows: * T 
.  *And what has happened to.you (Moha m= 
mad) that ye fight not in the way.of God and 
the weak among men and womten ard. children, 
say, our Lord, bring us forth from this city. 0] 

.-Oppressive people." - (4-:- 78). vi 3 


Thus we ‘see the, agreement -on 


E b. 
- 


P 


this subject 


. between the Gita and the Quran. Do we not see how 


all sages and seers agree? Does not this perfect agr e- 
ment between the teachings of the' Gita and the 
Quran. impress us? .Yes. But. we, the Hindus ane 


, 


Muslims do:not act up to the moral and religious 


teachings of the Gita and the Quran. 


“MUSLIMS AND GITA 


The function of religion is to educate and t ür 
reason and sentiment so as to make them conform te 
seach other. The Gita also trains reason and senti- 
nient, and this is its philosophy. The personage 
‘therefore, who delivered the Gita deserves all honout 
and glory. We should bear in mind that the Gita only 
flowed from the lips of Sri Krishna, but in reality it 
is not his work. When, after the battle of Kuru- 


ei: 


kshetra, Sri Krishna and Arjuna happened to k 


seated together, and Arjuna earnestly entreated Sr 


. Krishna to repeat the Gita in the same strain as on 


.' ^ unity-anc ity. 
rum. Hv-, ex UE. oe — = 


the battle-field, Sri Krishna said he could not, be 
cause that was no occasion for it. This shows that i 
was not of his own accord that Sri Krishna coul 
recite it but it was from God that the Gita flowed 
through his mouth. . This is the truth. This grea 
philosophical book, whose philosophy is always fresi 
and practicable, the Muslims would do well to stud 
and comprehend and thus draw the Hindus closers t 
themselves, in order that by mutual understanqim 
of one another they may learn to respect eae 
other's religion. And this is at the present time t 

only means to bring about inter-communal pea 
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' exhorted to 
fight in the way of God as the following verse of the 
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